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BENJAMIN  JONSON. 


BiNJiiMiJC  Joicsov,  (or  Johnno,)  a  poet,  ^o, 
during  life,  attained  a  dktmguuhed  character,  wai 
the  poethumoofl  ton  of  a  cleigyman  in  Weatminster, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1574,  about  a  month  afVer  his 
lather*!  decease.  Hia  fiunily  was  originally  fitnn 
Scotland,  whence  his  grand&ther  removed  to  Car- 
lisle, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

Benjamin  received  his  ed  acation  under  the  learned 
Camden,  at  Westminster  school;  and  had  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  his  studies,  when  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  second 
husband,  took  him  away  to  work  under  his  step- 
ftther.  From  this  humble  emplojonent  he  escaped, 
by  enlisting  as  a  soldier  in  the  army,  then  serving  in 
the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards.  An  exploit 
which  he  here  performed,  of  killing  an  enemy  in 
single  combat,  gave  him  room  to  boast  ever  after  of 
a  degree  of  courage  which  has  not  often  been  found 
in  alliance  with  poetical  distinction. 

On  his  return,  Jonson  entered  himself  at  St. 
John*s  College,  .Cambridge,  which  he  was  shortly 
obliged  to  quit  from  the  scanty  state  of  his  finances. 
He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and 
applied  for  employment  at  the  theatres;  but  his 
talents,  as  an  actor,  could  only  procure  for  him 
admissian  at  an  obscure  playhouse  in  the  suburbs. 
Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  fellow-actor 
in  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
The  state  of  mind  to  which  he  was  here  brought, 
gave  the  advantage  to  a  Popish  priest  in  converting 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  under  which  religion  he 
continued  for  twelve  years. 

After  lus  liberation  firom  prison,  he  married,  and 
applied  in  earnest  to  writing  for  the  stage,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  already  made  several  attempts. 
His  comedy  of  *' Every  Man  in  his  Humor,'*  the 
first  of  his  acknowledged  pieces,  was  performed  with 
applause  in  1596 ;  and  henceibrth  he  continued  to 
furnish  a  play  yeariy,  till  lus  time  was  occupied  by 
the  composition  of  the  masques  and  other  enter- 
tainmente,  by  which  the  accession  of  James  was 
celebrated.  Dryden,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,  speaks  of  him  as  the  ''most  learned  and 
judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had,"  and 


gives  a  particular  examination  of  his  "Silent  Wo- 
n,"  as  a  model  of  perfection.  He  afterwards 
however,  seems  to  make  huge  deductions  from  this 
commendation.  "Tou  seldom  (says  Dryden)  find 
him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  move  the  passions ;  lus  genius  was  too  sullen 
and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefbUy.  Humor  was  his 
proper  sphere;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanics."  Besides  his  comedies,  Jonson 
composed  two  tragedies,  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  both 
formed  upon  ancient  models,  and  full  of  trans- 
lations ;  and  neither  of  them  successful.  His  dra- 
matic compositions,  however,  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  publication. 

In  1616,  he  published  a  fdio  volume  of  his  works, 
which  procured  for  him  a  grant  from  his  majesty  of 
the  salary  of  poet-laureate  for  lifo,  though  he  did  not 
take  possession  of  the  post  till  three  yean  after. 
With  high  intellectual  endowments,  he  had  many 
unamiable  traits  in  his  character,  having  a  high  de- 
gree of  pride  and  sel^ooneeit,  with  a  disposition  to 
abuse  and  disparage  every  one  who  incurred  his 
jealousy  or  displeasure.  Jonson  was  reduced 
to  necessitous  circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  though  he  obtained  from  Charies  I.  an  ad- 
vance of  his  salary  as  laureate.  He  died  in  1637,  at 
the  age  of  63,  being  at  that  time  considered  as  at  the 
head  of  English  poetry.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  an  inscription  was  placed  over 
his  grave,  familiarly  expressive  of  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  among  his  countrymen:  it  was, 
*'0  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Six  months  after  his  death, 
a  collection  of  poems  to  his  honor,  by  a  number 
of  the  most  eminent  writen  and  scholars  in  the  na- 
tion, was  published,  with  the  titie  of  ''Jonsonius 
Virbius ;  or  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  revived  by 
the  Friends  of  die  Muses." 

Although,  as  a  general  poet,  Jonson  for  the  most 
part  merits  tiie  character  of  harsh,  frigid,  and  tedious; 
there  are,  however,  some  strains  in  which  he  appean 
with  singular  elegance,  and  may  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  some  of  the  most  favored  vniters  of 
that  class. 


JONSON. 


TO  WILLIAM  CAMDEN. 

Camdin,  moit  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know — 
(How  nothing's  that!)  to  whom  my  country  owes 
The  great  renown,  and  name  wherewith  ^e  goes. 
Than  thee  the  age  sees  not  that  thing  more  grave, 
More  high,  more  holy,  that  she  more  would  crave. 
What  name,  what  skill,  what  fiuth  hast  thou  in 

things! 
What  sight  in  searching  the  most  antique  springs ! 
What  weight,  and  what  authority  in  thy  speech! 
Man  scarce  can  make  that  doubt,  but  thou  canst 

teach. 
Pftrdon  free  truth,  and  let  thy  modesty, 
,  Which  conquers  all,  be  once  o'ercome  by  thee. 
Many  of  thine  this  better  could,  than  I, 
But  for  their  powers,  accept  my  piety. 


FROH  CTNTHIA'8  RKVBL8 

QasBN  and  hnntreM,  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep ; 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 

Hesperus  intreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envioiis  shade 

Dareitnlf  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia*s  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 
And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver  ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bngfat 


FROH    THB    SILENT  WOMAN. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

Though  art*s  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fiu». 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketfa  me. 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  bat  not  my  heart 


HAOa 


1.  I  HAVE  been,  all  day,  looking  after 

A  raven,  feeding  upon  a  quarter ; 

And,  soon  as  she  tum*d  her  beak  to  the  south, 

\  snatch'd  this  morsel  out  of  her  mouth. 


2.  I  have  been  gathering  wolves'  hairs. 
The  mad-dogs*  foam,  and  the  adders'  ears ; 
The  spuigings  of  a  dead-man's  eyes, 

And  all  since  the  evening-stflir  did  rise. 

3.  I,  last  night,  lay  all  alone 

O*  the  ground,  to  hear  the  mandrake  groan ; 
And  pluck'd  him  up,  though  he  grew  full  low ; 
And,  as  I  had  done,  the  cock  did  crow. 

4.  And  I  ha'  been  choosiog  oat  diis  skoU, 
From  charnel-houses,  that  were  full] 
From  private  grots,  and  public  pits, 

And  frighted  a  sexton  out  of  his  wits. 

5.  Under  a  cradle  I  did  creep, 

By  day ;  and,  when  the  child  was  asleep. 
At  night,  I  suck'd  the  breath ;  and  rose, 
And  pluck'd  the  nodding  nurse  by  die  nose. 

7.  A  murderer,  yonder,  was  hung  in  chains. 
The  sun  and  the  wind  had  shrunk  his  veins  ; 
I  bit  off  a  sinew,  I  clipp'd  his  hair, 

I  brought  off  his  rags,  that  danc'd  i*  the  air. 

8.  The  screech-owl's  eggs,  and  the  feathers  black. 
The  blood  of  the  frog,  and  the  bone  in  his  back, 
I  have  been  getting ;  and  made  of  his  skin 

A  puiset,  to  keep  Sir  Cranion  in. 

9.  And  I  ha'  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue, 
Nlght-flhode,  moon-wort,  libbard's  bone; 
And  twice  by  the  dogs  was  like  to  be  ta'en. 

10.  I,  from  the  jaws  of  a  gardener's  bitch. 

Did  snatch  these  bones,  and  then  leap'd  the  ditch  , 
Tet  went  I  back  to  the  house  again, 
Kill'd  the  black  cat,  and  here's  the  bnin. 

11.  I  went  to  the  toad  breeds  under  the  wall 
I  charm'd  him  out,  and  he  came  at  my  call ; 

I  scratch'd  out  the  eyes  of  the  owl  before, 

I  tore  the  bat's  wing :  what  would  you  have  more  ? 


Tes,  I  have  brought  (to  help  our  vows) 
Homed  poppy,  cjrpress  boughs. 
The  fig-tree  wild,  that  grows  on  tombs, 
And  juice,  that  from  the  laroh-tree  oomes. 
The  basilisk's  blood,  and  the  viper's  skin: 
And,  now,  our  orgies  let 's  begin. 


EPITAPH 


ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEBfBROKE,  SISTER  TO 
Sm  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

Underneath  this  marble  herse 
lies  the  sulgect  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd,  and  fiiir,  and  good  as  she, 
'  Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


ON  LUCY,  cx>inrrEBB  or  bsdfosd. 

This  awming,  timely  npt  with  hxAy  fire, 

I  thought  to  ibnn  unto  my  xealous  Mum, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  denre, 

To  honor,  lenre,  and  love ;  aa  poeti  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  Uood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  ftom  his  lucent  seat 
I  meant  she  diould  be  courteooa,  fiuale.  sweet, 

Hating  thai  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reiide. 
Only  a  learned,  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purpos'd  her ;  that  shoi^d,  with  even  pow'fs, 
The  rock,  the  spmdle,  and  the  shears  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  houn. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  see, 

My  Muse  bade,  liedibid  write,aiid  that  was  she. 


SONG 

TO   OXLIA 

Ktn  m0>  sweet:  the  wary  lover 

Can  your  favors  keep,  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again :  no  creature  comes. 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sundered. 

While  y<m  breathe.    First  give  a  hundred. 

Then  a  thousand,  then  anoSier 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  tother 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more : 

TiU  you  equal  with  the  store, 

All  the  gtam  that  Romney  yields. 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields. 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars,  that  gild  his  8treamt» 

In  the  silent  summer  nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stol'n  delights. 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  'em  as  they  flow, 

And  the  envious,  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pin*d. 


TO  THX  SAMX. 

IhmrK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  bat  in  the  cup, 

And  111  not  look  fbr  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  adE  a  drink  divine : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sop, 

I  would  not  change  fbr  thine. 

I  sent  thee,  late,  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
Bat  thou  thereon  did'st  only  breadie, 

And  sent* St  it  back  to  me  : 
Since  when,  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Sot  of  itself,  but  thee. 


FROM  THE  SHEPHERD'S  HOLIDAY. 


Thus,  thus,  begin :  the  yearly  rites 
Are  due  to  Pan  on  these  bright  nights ; 
His  mom  now  riMth,  and  invites 
To  sports,  to  dances,  and  delights : 
AU  envious  and  profime,  away. 
This  is  the  shepherd's  holiday. 


Strew,  strew,  the  glad  and  smiling  ground, 
With  every  flower,  yet  not  confound 
The  primrose  drop,  the  spring's  own  spouse. 
Bright  daisies,  and  the  lips  of  cows, 
'The  garden-star,  the  queen  of  Majr, 
The  rose,  to  ciown  the  holklay. 


Drop,  drop,  you  violets,  change  your  hues. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  as  lovers  use. 
And  in  your  death  go  out  as  well 
As  when  yon  lived  unto  die  smeU : 
That  from  your  odor  all  may  say    ^ 
This  is  the  shepherd's  holiday 


LOVE,  A  LITTLE  BOY 

FEOM  THX 
MASaUE  ON  LORD  HADDINGTOITS  M ARRLAGE 

FIRST   GRACB. 

Bkaittiu,  have  ye  seen  this  toy. 
Called  Love,  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind. 
Cruel  now ;  and  then  as  kind  f 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  aay ; 
He  is  Venos'  run-away. 

BECOUD  OKACI. 

She,  that  will  but  now  discover 
Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover. 
Shall,  to-night,  receive  a  kiss. 
How,  or  where  herself  would  wish : 
But,  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

THIRD  ORACfR. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty : 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty. 
AU  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That  being  shot,  like  lightning,  in, 
Woonds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

FIRST  GRACX. 

At  his  sight,  the  Sun  hath  turned, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bumed ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat  : 
Jov^  himself  forsook  his  seat : 
From  the  centre,  to  the  sky. 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

SRCOND  GRACE. 

Wings  he  hath,  which  tfiough  ye  elip^ 
He  wiU  leap  from  lip  to  lip, 


4                                                            JONSON. 

Over  Uver,  lighta,  and  heart, 

THTRn  OKAOB. 

Bat  not  stay  in  any  part ; 

He  wiU  ihoot  himael^  in  idmn. 

Then,  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 

By  presenting  maids  with  toys, 

And  would  have  ye  think  them  joys ; 

THIED  OKAOK. 

"Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elC 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 

To  have  all  chUdish,  as  himselC 

And  a  quiver,  hanging  low, 

Full  of  arrows,  that  out-brave 

FIRST  ORAOB. 

Dian*8  ihafb :  where,  if  he  have 

If  by  theM  ye  please  to  know  him. 

Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  fint  he  atrikea  his  mother. 

Beauliea,  be  not  nice,  but  diow  him. 

BBOOMO  ORAOB. 

TOST  GRAOB. 

Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 

Still  the  ftirest  are  his  fuel. 

Now,  we  hope,  yonll  not  abide  him. 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cmel. 

Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food ; 

THIRD  GRAOB. 

Since  ye  hear  his  ftlaer  play ; 

Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  season; 

And  that  he  is  Venus'  nuMway. 

And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason 

aXOOlTD  OKAOB. 

EPTTAFH 

Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet 

AU  his  practice  is  deceit; 

Undbrnbath  this  stone  doth  lie 

Every  gift  it  is  a  bait; 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die : 

Not  a  Uss,  but  poison  bean; 

Which  m  life  did  harbor  give 

And  most  treason  in  his  tens. 

To  more  viitoe  dian  doth  live. 

(5) 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


Ab&abam  Cowlbt,  a  poet  of  connderable  dui- 
tinctioa,  wai  born  at  London,  in  1 61  &  His  father, 
ivho  was  a  grocer  by  trade,  died  before  his  birth ; 
but  his  mother,  through  the  interest  of  her  friends, 
procured  his  admission  into  Westminster  school, 
as  a  king's  scbohur.  He  has  represented  himself  as 
80  deficient  in  memory,  as  to  have  been  unable  to 
retain  the  common  rules  of  grammar :  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that,  by  some  process,  he  became  an 
elegant  and  correct  classical  scholar.  He  early 
imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry ;  and  so  soon  did  it  germi- 
nate in  his  youthful  mind,  that,  while  yet  at  school, 
in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  he  published  a 
collection  of  verses,  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
Poetical  Bhiioou, 

In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  this  favorable  situation  he  ob- 
tained much  praise  for  his  academical  exercises; 
and  he  again  appeared  as  an  author,  in  a  pastoral 
comedy,  called  Xooe's  Riddle^  and  a  Latin  comedy, 
entitled,  Nentfragium  Joctdare ;  the  last  of  which 
-was  acted  before  the  university,  by  the  members 
of  Trinity  college.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge till  1643,  and  was  a  Master  of  Arts  when 
he  was  ejected  from  the  university  by  the  puritani- 
cal visitors.  He  thence  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
fixed  himself  in  St.  John's  college.  It  was  here 
that  he  engaged  actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
"was  present  in  several  c^  the  king's  journeys  and 
expeditions,  but  in  what  quali^,  does  not  appear. 
He  ingratiated  himself  however,  with  the  principal 
persons  about  the  court,  and  was  pariicularly  hon- 
ored with  the  friendship  of  Lord  Falkland. 

When  the  events  of  the  war  obliged  the  queen- 
mother  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied 
her  to  France,  and  obtained  a  settlement  at  Paris, 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St  Alban's.  During  an 
absence  of  nearly  ten  years  from  his  native  coun- 
try, he  took  various  journeys  into  Jersey,  Scotland, 
UoUand,  and  Flanders,-  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  instrumentality  (hat  a  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  king  and  his  consort 
The  business  of  ciphering  and  deciphering  their 
letters,  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  often  occu- 
pied his  nights,  as  well  as  his  days.  It  is  no  won- 
der that,  after  the  Restoration,  he  long  complained 
of  die  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated.  In 
1656,  having  no  longer  any  affiiirs  to  transact 
abroad,  he  returned  to  England;  still,  it  is  sup- 
posed, engaged  in  the  service  of  his  party,  as  a  me- 
dium of  secret  intelligence.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing 
most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his  works.  In 
a  search  for  another  person,  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  messengers  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  committed 
to  custody ;  fiom  which  he  was  liberated,  by  that 
generous  and  learned  phsrsieian.  Dr.  Scarborough, 
who  bailed  him  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
This,  however,  was  possibly  the  sum  at  which  he 
was  rated  as  a  physician,  a  character  he  assumed  by 
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virtue  of  a  degree  which  he  obtained,  by  mandamus 
from  Oxford,  in  December,  1657. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Cowley  returned 
to  France,  and  resumed  his  station  as  an  agent  in 
the  royal  cause,  the  hopes  of  which  now  began  to 
revive.  The  Restomtion  reinstated  him,  with  other 
royalists,  in  his  own  country;  and  he  naturally  ex- 
pected a  reward  for  his  long  services.  He  had 
been  promised,  both  by  Charles  I.  and  Charles  U., 
the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  both  his  applications.  He  had  also  the  misfortune 
of  displeasing  his  party,  t>y  his  revived  comedy  of 
"The  Cutter  of  Coleman-street,"  which  was  con- 
strued as  a  satire  on  the  cavaliers.  At  length 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Earl  of  St  Alban's,  he  obtained  a  lease  of 
a  fann  at  Chcrtsey,  held  under  the  queen,  by  which 
his  income  was  raised  to  about  3002.  per  annum. 
From  early  youth  a  country  retirement  had  been 
a  real  or  imaginary  object  of  his  wishes;  and, 
though  a  late  eminent  critic  and  moralist,  who  had 
himself  no  sensibility  to  rural  pleasures,  treats  this 
taste  with  severity  and  ridicule,  thore  seems  little 
reason  to  decry  a  propensity,  nourished  by  the  fa- 
vorite strains  of  poets,  and  natural  to  a  mind  long 
toased  by  the  anxieties  of  business,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  unsettled  condition. 

Cowley  took  up  his  abode  first  at  Barn-elms,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but  this  place  not  agree- 
ing with  his  health,  he  removed  to  Chertsey.  Here 
his  life  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  According  to 
his  biographer,  Dr.  Sprat,  the  fatal  disease  was  an 
ofifection  of  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  staying 
too  late  in  the  fields  among  his  laborers.  Dr. 
Warton,  however,  from  the  audiority  of  Mr.  Spence, 
gives  a  difilerent  account  of  the  matter.  He  says, 
that  Cowley,  with  his  friend  Sprat,  paid  a  visit  on 
foot  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chert- 
sey, which  they  prolonged,  in  fi«e  conviviality,  tiU 
midnight ;  and  that  missing  their  way  on  their  re- 
turn, they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  under  a 
hedge,  which  gave  to  the  poet  a  severe  cold  and 
fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  He  died  on 
July  28,  1667,  and  was  interred,  with  a  most  hon- 
orable attendance  of  peraons  of  distinction,  in  West- 
minster-abbey, near  the  remains  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  King  Charles  II.  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
by  declaring,  "that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him  in  England." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked 
as  the  first  poet  in  England ;  for  Milton  lay  under 
a  cloud,  nor  was  the  age  qualified  to  taste  him. 
And  although  a  large  portion  of  Cowley's  celebrity 
has  since  vanished,  there  still  remains  enough  to 
raise  him  to  a  considerable  rank  among  the  British 
poets.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  as  a 
prose  writer,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
essays,  there  ore  few  who  can  compare  with  him 
in  elegant  simplicity. 
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THE  MOTTO. 

TENTANDA  VIA  I8T,  &C. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  oome  my  own 
1  ahall,  like  beasts  or  common  people,  die, 

Unless  you  write  my  elegy ; 
Whilst  others -great,  by  being  bom,  are  grown ; 

Their  mothers*  labor,  not  their  own. 
In  this  scale  gold,  in  th'  other  fiime  does  lie, 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high. 
These  men  are  Fortune's  jewels,  moulded  bright; 

Brought  Ibrth  with  tfaeur  own  fire  and  light 
If  I,  her  vulgar  stone,  for  either  look, 

Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strook. 
Yet  I  must  on.    What  sound  is*t  strikes  mine  ear! 

Sure  I  Fame's  trumpet  hear: 
It  sounds  like  the  last  trumpet ;  for  it  con 

Raise  up  the  buried  man. 
Unpest  Alps  stop  me ;  but  I'll  cut  them  all. 

And  march,  fke  Muses'  Hannibal. 
Hence,  all  the  flattering  vamties  that  lay 

Nets  of  roses  in  the  way! 
Hence,  the  desire  of  honon  or  estate, 

And  all  that  is  not  above  Fate ! 
Hence,  Love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days ! 

Which  intercepts  my  coming  praise. 
Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books !  «nd  lead  me  on ; 

Tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Welcome,  great  Stag3rrite !  and  teach  me  now 

AH  I  was  bom  to  know: 
Hiy  scholar's  victories  thou  dost  far  outdo ; 

He  conquer'd  th'  earth,  the  whole  world  you. 

Welcome,  leam'd  Cicero !  whose  blest  tongue  and 

wit 

Preserves  Rome's  greatness  yet: 
Thou  art  the  first  of  omtors ;  only  he 

Who  beet  can  praise  thee,  next  must  be. 
Welcome  the  Mantuan  swan,  Virgil  the  wise ! 

Whose  verse  walks  highest,  but  not  flies ; 
Who  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage. 
Tell  me,  ye  mighty  Three !  what  shall  I  do 

To  be  like  one  of  you  ? 
But  you  have  climb'd  the  mountain's  top,  there  sit 

On  the  calm  flourishing  head  of  it. 
And,  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upwards  go, 

Qee  us,  and  clouds,  below 


HONOR. 

Sri  loves,  and  she  confesses  too; 
There's  then,  at  last,  no  more  to  do ; 
The  happy  work's  entirely  done ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won ; 
The  fruito  of  conquest  now  begin ; 
10,  triumphe!  enter  in. 

What'-s  this,  ye  gods!  what  can  kiM? 
Remains  there  stiU  an  enemy  ? 
fi^  Honor  stands  up  ia  the  gate, 
And  would  yet  capitulate ; 
Have  I  o'eroome  all  real  foes. 
And  shall  this  phantom  me  oppose  T 


Noisy  Bodung!  stalking  shade! 

By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made? 

E^pty  cause  of  solid  harms ! 

But  I  shall  find  out  oounter-ehaims 

Thy  airy  devilship  to  t&ooyb 

From  this  circle  here  of  love* 

Sure  1  shaQ  rid  myself  of  thee 
By  the  night's  obscurity, 
AjmI  obscurer  secrecy! 
Unlike  to  every  other  sprite. 
Thou  attempt'st  not  men  to  fright. 
Nor  appear'st  but  ui  the  light 


W  MYSELF. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  higL 

Some  honor  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th*  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known: 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when't  depends 
Not  on  die  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  busineas,  entertain  die  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undistiirb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  huid,  not  Art's;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  lifo's  fiuling  space ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  rons  his  race. 

And  in  this  tme  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  tibis  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fiite ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-meiTOW  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  cleods  hide  them;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

A   BALLAD. 

Majuiakita  first  possest, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  awhile  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 

BAartha  took  the  flying  ball* 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catharine. 
Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Thouf^  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  die  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliaa's  conquering  face. 

Elin  till  this  hour  might  reign, 

Had  she  not  evil  counsols  ta'en. 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 


ANACREONTICS. 


And  still  new  favontes  she  chose, 

TiU  op  in  aims  my  pawions  rose, 

And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary«  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began ; 
Alternately  they  sway'd. 
And  sometimes  Maiy  was  the  fair, 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 

Another  Mary  then  arose. 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
Long,  alas !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iran-soepter'd  queen. 

Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  ftir  Rebecca  set  me  Sne, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me : 
Bnt  soon  those  pleasures  fled; 

For  the  gracious  princess  dy*d. 

In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  mandi,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  Uie  soyereign  power : 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face! 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

l%at  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  pUce. 

Bnt  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  resistleas  flame, 
And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye ; 

Whilst  she  proudly  march*d  about, 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  by. 

But  in  her  phice  I  then  obey'd 

Black-ey'd  Beas,  her  viceroy-maid ; 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy  : 

Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast; 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Mary,  next  began ; 

Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomosine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 

And  then  a  long  et  oBtertu 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state; 

The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jeweb,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things. 

That  make  up  all  their  magazines ; 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts; 
The  letters,  embaiwes,  and  spies. 

The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 

The  quarrels,  tears,  and  peijuries, 

(Numberiess,  nameless,  mysteries  0 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid. 

By  Machiavel  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 


(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befello 
Than  Holingsbed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  i 
An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th*  name ; 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign! 


ANACREONTICS: 

o», 

SOME  COPIES  OP  VERSES, 

Translated  paraplirasticaily  out  of  Anacraoo. 

I.  LOVB. 

I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
In  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things. 
Begin,  my  Muse !  but  lo !  the  strings 
To  my  great  song  rebellious  {^ove ; 
The  strings  will  sound  of  nought  but  love. 
I  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
Tis  this  or  nothing  sure  will  da 
These,  sure,  (said  I)  will  me  obey; 
These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  play. 
Straight  I  began  widi  thundering  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers ;  but  Love, 
Love  smil'd,  and  &om  m*  enfeebled  lyre 
Came  gentle  airs,  such  as  mspire 
Melting  love  and  soil  desire. 
Farewell,  then,  heroes !  fiirewell,  kings 
And  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things! 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  to  my  strings. 

II.   DEINKINO. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  fi»r.drink  again, 
The  plants  suck-in  die  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair; 
The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  riven  up. 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  Sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less)  ^ 

Drinks  up  the  sea,  and,  when  he  'as  done 
The  Moon  and  Stars  drink  up  the  ISun : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light, 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  g«MS  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there ;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I  f 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  7 

lU.    BEAUTY. 

LiBEEAL  Nature  did  dispense 
To  all  things  ams  for  dieir  defence; 
And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force. 
And  some  vrith  swifUiess  in  the  course; 
Some  with  hard  hoofs  or  forked  claws* 
And  some  with  bonis  or  tusked  jawsi 
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COWLEY. 


And  Bome  with  scales,  and  sonie  with  wingi. 

And  some  with  teeth,  and  some  with  stings. 

\^sdom  to  man  she  did  afibid. 

Wisdom  fi)r  shield,  and  wit  for  sword. 

What  to  beauteous  womankind, 

What  arms,  what  armor,  has  sh'  assign'd  f 

Beauty  is  both ;  ibr  with  the  fiiir 

What  arms,  what  armor,  can  compare  ! 

What  steel,  what  gold,  or  diamond. 

More  impassable  is  found ! 

And  yet  what  flame,  what  lightning,  e'er 

So  great  an  active  force  did  bear  ? 

They  are  all  weapon,  and  they  dart 

like  porcupines  from  every  part 

Who  can,  alas!  their  strength  express, 

Arm'd,  when  they  themselves  undress. 

Cap-a-pie  with  nakedness } 


Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told. 
Poor  Anacieon !  thou  grow'stold: 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  foiling  all ; 
Feor  Anacreon,  how  they  faU! 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  tfa'  efiects,  I  do  not  know; 
lliis   I  know,  without  being  told 
Tis  tmie  to  live,  if  I  grow  old ; 
Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take 
Of  litde  lifo  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 


A  MIOHTT  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss 

But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pais 

It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

Virtue  now,  nor  noble  blood. 

Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood 

Gold  alone  does  passion  mova 

Gold  monopolizes  love. 

A  cune  on  her,  and  on  the  roan 

Who  this  traflic  first  began ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store  I 

A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it.' 

A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 

A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 

On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  love! 

Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate; 

Gold  in  families  debate ; 

Gold  does  fiiendships  separate ; 

Gold  does  dvil  wars  create. 

These  the  smallest  harms  of  it! 

Gold,  alas!  does  love  beget 

YIIL  THB  BriCrURB. 

Kill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine! 
Around  our  temples  rases  twine ! 
And  let  us  cheerfully  awhile. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses,  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours,  what  do  we  foart 
To-day  is  ours ;  we  have  it  here : 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish,  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let*s  banish  business,  banish  sorrow; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 


IX.   ANOTHXE. 

Undkenkath  this  myrtle  shade, 

On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid. 

With  odorous  oils  my  head  o'erflowmg, 

And  around  it  roses  growing. 

What  should  I  do  but  drink  away 

The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  dayt 

In  this  more  than  kingly  state 

Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait 

Fill  to  me.  Love ;  nay,  fill  it  up; 

And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 

Wit  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 

Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 

The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 

In  a  smooth  than  nigged  way : 

Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 

Let  the  motion  pleasant  be. 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  show'r? 

Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour? 

Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread. 

Upon  the  monuments  of  (he  dead  t 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show. 

Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 

Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live. 

Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give; 

Afler  death  I  nothing  crave. 

Let  me  alive  my  pleasures  have, 

AU  are  Stoics  in  the  grave. 

X.  THB  GEA88BOYPEE. 

Happt  Insect!  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 

Fed   with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  Morning's  gentle  wine! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

"Tis  fiird  wherever  diou  dost  tread, 

Nature's  selTs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing ; 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants,  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer-hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy ; 

The  shepheid  gladly  heareth  thee, 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

The  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phosbus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  happy  thou ! 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know; 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and 

Thy  fill,  the  flow'ry  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous,  and  wise  withal, 

iSpicurean  animal!) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest 

XL  THX  SWALLOW. 

Foolish  Prater,  what  doat  thoa 
So  early  at  my  window  do. 


ELEGY  UPON  ANACREON. 


With  thy  tnnelew  sereDede  I 

Weirt  had  been  had  Teraui  made 

Thee  9M  dumb  aa  Philomel; 

There  hia  knife  had  done  bat  weU. 

In  thy  undiaoover'd  neat 

Thou  doat  all  the  winter  rect» 

And  dreameat  o'er  thy  aummer  joya. 

Free  from  the  atormy  aeaaona'  noise, 

Free  from  th'  ill  thou*8t  done  to  me  i 

\¥ho  disturba  or  aeeka  out  thee  ? 

Hadat  thou  all  the  charming  notea 

Of  the  wood'a  poetic  throata, 

All  thy  art  could  never  pay 

What  thou  haat  ta'en  from  ma  away. 

Cruel  bird  I  thou'st  ta'en  away 

A  dieam  out  of  my  aima  to-<i^y ; 

A  dreafl#that  ne'er  muat  equndl'd  be 

By  all  that  waking  eyea  may  aee 

lliou,  thia  damage  to  repair. 

Nothing  half  BO  aweet  or  Air, 

Nothing  half  so  good,  canat  bring, 

Though  men  aay  thou  brtng'at  the  Spring. 


ELEOT  UPON  ANACREON; 
WHO  WAB  CHOKED  BY  A  GRAPE  STONE. 

arOKEN  BT  THX  GOD  OV  LOVE. 

How  ahall  I  lament  thine  end. 

My  best  aervant  and  my  friend  ? 

Nay,  and,  if  from  a  deity 

So  much  deified  aa  I, 

It  sound  not  too  profiuie  and  odd,. 

Oh,  my  maeter  and  my  god ! 

For  'tis  true,  moat  mighty  poet! 

^Though  I  like  not  men  ahoold  knew  it) 

1  am  in  naked  Nature  less. 

Lesa  by  much,  than  in  thy  drea^ 

All  thy  verse  is  softer  fiir 

Than  the  downy  fealhera  are 

Of  my  winga,  or  of  my  airowa^ 

Of  my  mother's  doves  or  spanowa, 

Sweet  aa  lovers'  freahest  kiasea^ 

Or  their  riper  following  bliaaea; 

Graceful,  cleanly,  smooth,  and  round. 

All  with  Venua'  girdle  bound; 

And  thy  life  waa  all  the  while 

Kind  and  gentle  aa  thy  style, 

The  amooth'pac'd  hours  of  every  day 

Glided  numeroualy  away. 

Like  thy  veiae  each  hour  did  paaa ; 

Sweet  and  short,  like  that,  it  waa. 

Some  do  but  their  youth  allow  me, 
Juat  what  they  by  Nature  owe  me. 
The  time  that's  mine,  and  not  their  own^ 
The  certain  tribute  of  my  crown : 
When  they  grow  old,  they  grow  to  be 
Too  busy,  or  too  wiae,  for  me. 
Thou  wert  wiser,  and  didat  know 
None  too  wiae  for  love  can  grow ; 
Love  vraa  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 
Cloae  aa  heat  with  fire  ia  join'd ; 
A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date- 
Of  thine,  like  Meleager'a  fate. 
Th'  antiperistaais  of  age 
More  inflam'd  thy  amoroua  rage; 
Thy  alver  hairs  yielded  roe  more- 
ThBO  even  golden  curls  before. 


Had  I  the  power  of  creation, 
As  I  have  of  generation, 
Where  I  the  matter  must  obey. 
And  cannot  work  plate  out  of  clay, 
My  creaturea  ahould  be  all  like  thee, 
Tis  thou  should'at  their  idea  be  : 
They,  like  thee,  should  thoroughly  hate 
Business,  honor,  title,  state; 
Other  wealth  they  should  not  know, 
But  what  my  living  mines  bestow; 
The  pomp  of  kings,  they  should  confess, 
At  their  crownings,  to  be  less 
Than  a  lover'a  humbleat  guise. 
When  at  hia  mistress'  feet  he  lies. 
Rumor  they  no  more  should  mind 
Than  men  safe  landed  do  the  wind  ; 
Wiadom  itself  they  ahould  not  hear. 
When  it  presumes  to  be  severe ; 
Beauty  alone  they  ahould  admire, 
Nor  look  at  Fortune's  vain  attire. 
Nor  ask  what  parents  it  can  show ; 
With  dead  or  old 't  has  nought  to  do. 
They  should  not  love  yet  all,  or  any, 
But  veiy  much  and  very  many: 
All  their  life  should  gilded  be 
With  mirth,  and  wit,  and  gaiety ; 
Well  remembering  and  applying 
The  necessity  of  dying. 
Their  cheerM  heads  should  alwaya  wear 
All  that  crowna  the  flowery  year : 
They  should  always  laugh,  and  aing, 
And  dance,  and  strike  th'  hannonious  string. 
Verse  should  from  their  tongues  so  flew. 
As  if  it  in  the  mouth  did  grow, 
As  swiftly  answering  their  command. 
As  tunes  obey  the  artful  hand. 
And  whilst  I  do  thua  discover 
Th*  ingredients  of  a  happy  lover, 
*Tia,  my  Anacreon !  for  thy  sake 
I  of  the  grape  no  mention  make. 

Till  my  Anacreon  by  thee  fetl» 
Cursed  Plant!  I  lov'd  thee  well; 
And  'twas  oft  my  wanton  uae 
To  dip  my  arrows  in  thy  juice. 
Cursed  Plant!  *tis  true,  I  see, 
The  old  report  that  goea  of  Aee — 
That  with  gianta'  blood  the  Earth 
Stain'd  and  poiaon'd  gave  thee  birth ; 
And  now  thou  wreak'at  thy  ancient  spite 
On  men  in  whom  the  goda  delight. 
Thy  patron,  Bacchus,  'tis  no  wonder, 
Was  brought  forth  in  flames  and 'thunder, 
In  rage,  in  quarrels,  and  in  fights, 
Worae  than  his  tigers,  he  delights; 
In  all  our  Heaven  I  think  there  be 
No  such  ill-natur'd  god  as  he. 
Thou  pretendest,  traitorous  Wine  t 
To  be  the  Musea'  ftknd  and  mine : 
With  love  and  wit  thou  doat  begin. 
False  fires,  alas!  to  drew  us  in ; 
Which,  if  OUT  course  we  by  them  keep, 
Misguide  to  madness  or  Co  sleep : 
Sleep  were  well,  thou'st  leam't  a  way 
To  death  itaelf  now  to  betiay. 

It  grievea  me  when  I  see  what  late 
Doea  on  the  best  of  mankind  waiL 
Poets  or  lovers  let  them  be, 
Tis  neither  love  nor  poesy 
Can  arm,  against  Death's  smallest  dart,. 
I    The  poet's  head  or  lover's  heart ; 
B3 
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But  when  their  life,  in  its  decline. 

I'd  advise  them,  when  they  spy 

Touches  th*  inevitable  line, 

Any  illustrious  piety. 

All  the  world's  mortal  to  them  then, 

To  reward  her.  if  it  be  she— 

And  wine  is  aconite  to  men ; 

To  reward  him.  if  it  be  he— 

Nay,  in  I>eath'i  hand,  die  grape-etone  piovei 

With  such  a  hushnnd,  such  a  wife. 

Ab  strong  aa  thunder  is  in  Jove's. 

With  Acme's  and  Septimius*  life. 

ODE.  FROM  CATULLUS. 

THE  COMPLAINT. 

ACME   AND  6KPTIMIU8. 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Whilst  on  Beptimius'  panting  breast 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 

(Meaning  nothing  less  than  rest) 

Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green 

Acme  lean'd  her  loving  head, 

Mixt  with  the  mounilng  willow's  careful  grey 

Thus  the  pleas'd  Septimius  said : 

Where  reverend  Cham  cuts  out  his  &Aous  way. 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay  i 

"My  dearest  Acme,  if  I  be 

And  lo !  a  Muse  appear'd  to 's  closed  sight, 

Once  alive,  and  love  not  thee 

(The  Muses  ofl  in  lands  of  vision  play,) 

With  a  passion  far  above 

Body'd,  array'd,  and  seen,  by  an  internal  light 

All  that  e'er  was  called  love  ; 

A  golden  harp  with  silver  strings  she  bore; 

In  a  Libyan  4esert  may 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 

I  become  some  lion's  prey; 

In  which  all  colors  and  all  figures  were. 

Let  him,  Acme,  let  him  tear 

That  "Nature  or  that  Fancy  can  create, 

My  iMeast,  when  Acme  is  not  there." 

That  art  can  never  imitate; 

And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton'd  in  the  air. 

The  god  of  l6ve,  who  stood  to  hear  him. 

In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-cloth'd  dream, 

<The  god  of  love  was  always  near  him,) 

She  us'd,  of  old,  near  foir  Ismenus'  sireaiif, 

Pleas'd  and  tickled  with  the  sound. 

Pindar,  her  Theban  favorite,  to  meet; 

Sneez'd  aloud ;  and  all  around 

A  crown  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  on  her 

The  little  Loves,  that  wailed  by. 

feet 

Bow'd,  and  blest  the  auguiy. 

She  touch'd  him  with  her  harp,  and  rais'd  him  frooK 

Acme,  inflaro'd  with  what  he  said. 

the  ground ; 

Rear'd  bar  gently-bending  head  ; 

The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 

And,  her  purple  mouth  with  joy 

"  Art  thou  retum'd  at  last"  aaid  she. 

Stretching  to  the  delicious  boy. 

"  To  this  Torsaken  place  and  me  T 

Twice  (and  twice  could  scarce  suffice) 

Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 

She  kiss'd  his  drunken  rolling  eyes. 

Of  all  thy  youthful  years  the  good  estate ; 

Art  thou  retum'd  here,  to  repent  too  late. 

"  My  Utde  life,  my  all !"  (said  she) 

And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  lost 

So  may  we  ev6>  servants  be 

Now  the  rich  harvest-time  of  life  is  past. 

To  this  best  god,  and  ne'er  retain 

And  Winter  marches  on  so  fast? 

Our  hated  liberty  again ! 

But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son, 

So  may  thy  passion  last  for  me, 

And  did  as  leam'd  a  portion  assign. 

As  I  a  passion  have  for  thee. 

As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  Nine 

Greater  and  fiercer  much  than  can 

Had  to  their  dearest  children  done ; 

Be  conceiv'd  by  thee  a  man  I 

When  I  resolv'd  t' exalt  thy  anointed  name, 

Into  my  marrow  is  it  gone. 

Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fame ; 

Fizt  and  setded  in  the  bone ; 

Thou,  changeling !  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 

It  reigns  not  only  in  my  heart, 

show. 

But  runs,  like  life,  through  every  part." 

Would'st  into  courts  and  cities  from  me  go ; 

She  spoke ;  the  god  of  love  aloud 

Would'st  see  the  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 

Sneez'd  again ;  and  aU  the  crowd 

In  all  the  follies  and  the  tumults  there : 

Of  little  Loves,  that  waited  by. 

Thou  wouldst  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  state, 

Bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  augury. 

And   business  thou  vrould'st  find,   and   would'st 

This  good  omen  thus  from  Heaven 

create; 
Business !  the  frivolous  pretence 

Like  a  happy  signal  given. 

Of  human  lusts,  to  shake  off  innocence ; 

Their  loves  and  lives  (all  four)  embrace. 

Business!  the  grave  impertinence; 

And  hand  in  hand  run  all  the  race. 

Business!  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate; 

To  poor  Septimius  (who  did  now 

Businessif  the  contradiction  of  thy  fate. 

Nothing  else  but  Acme  grow) 

Acme's  bosom  was  alone 

"  Go,  renegade !  cast  up  thy  account, 

The  whole  wx)rld's  imperial  throne  { 

And  see  to  what  amount 

And  to  faithful  Acme's  mind 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me : 

The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty, 

The  fruitB  of  thy  unleam'd  apostasy. 

If  the  gods  vronld  please  to  be 

Thou  thought'st  if  once  the  public  storm  were 

But  advis'd  for  once  by  me. 

past. 

HYMN  TO  LIGHT. 
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All  thy  lemuning  life  ahoald  mmshine  be ; 
Behold !  the  public  ■tonii  is  spent  at  last, 
The  80Tereign*s  tost  at  sea  no  more. 
And  thoQ,  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Alt  got  at  last  to  shore. 
But,  whilst  thy  fellow-voyagers  I  see 
All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promis'd  land, 
Thou,  still  alone,  alas!  dost  gaping  stand 
Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand ! 

"As  a  feir  morning  of  the  blessed  spring, 

After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 
Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  king ; 
Enriching  moisture  drop'd  on  every  thing : 
Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light 

But  then,  alas !  to  thee  alone, 
One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown ; 
For  every  tree  and  every  herb  around 

With  pearly  dew  ytm  crown*d. 
And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ground 
The  fruitful  seed  of  Heaven  did  brooding  lie, 
And  nothing  but  the  Muse*s  fleece  was  dry. 

It  did  all  other  threats  surpass. 
When  God  to  his  own  people  said 
(The  men  whom  through  long  wanderings  he  had  led) 

That  he  would  give  them  ev'n  a  Heaven  of 
brass: 
They  look'd  up  to  that  Heaven  in  vain. 
That  bounteous  Heaven,  which  God  did  not  re- 
strain 
Upon  the  most  ui^just  to  shine  and  rain 

''The  Rachel,  for  which  twice  seven  years  and  more 

Thou  didst  with  faith  and  labor  serve, 
And  didst  (if  fiuth  and  labor  can)  deserve. 

Though  she  contracted  was  to  thee, 

Given  to  another  thou  didst  see, 

Given  to  another,  who  had  store 
Of  fiiirer  and  of  richer  wives  before. 
And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be ! 
Go  on ;  twice  seven  years  more  thy  fortune  try ; 
Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  his  bounty  may 

Give  Ihee,  to  fling  away 
Into  the  court's  deceitful  lottery : 

But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou. 
With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldly  plow. 
Should 'st  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Should'st  even  able  be  to  live ; 
Thou,  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fall. 
In  that  miraculous  year,  when  manna  rain'd  on  all." 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smile, 

That  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile. 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head, 

The  melancholy  Cowley  said — 

'*Ah,  wanton  foe!  dost  ihou  upbraid 

The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  ? 
When  in  the  cradle  innocent  1  lay. 
Thou,  vncked  spirit!  stolest  me  away. 

And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 
Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  where, 

Tiky  golden  Indies  in  the  air ; 

And  ever  since  1  strive  in  vain 

My  raviflli'd  freedom  to  regain ; 
Still  I  rebel,  still  thou  dost  reign ; 
Lo !  still  in  verse  against  thee  I  complain. 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds. 
Which,  if  the  earth  but  once,  it  ever,  breeds ; 

No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 

No  useful  ^AaaX  can  keep  alive: 


The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow. 
Make  all  my  art  and  labor  fruitless  now ; 
Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever 
grow. 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known. 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

TTiat  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye : 
Long  work  perhaps  may  spoil  thy  colon  quite , 
But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white : 

To  all  the  ports  of  honor  and  of  gain, 

I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain ; 
Thy  gale  comes  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again. 
Thou  slack'nest  all  my  nerves  of  industry. 

By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 
The  tinkling  strings  of  thy  loose  minstrelsy 
Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see, 

Must  as  entirely  cast  oflT  thee, 

As  they  who  only  Heaven  desire 
Do  from  the  world  retire. 
This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake. 
Myself  a  demi-votary  to  make. 
Thus,  with  Sapphire  and  her  husband's  fate, 
(A  fault  which  I,  like  them,  am  taught  too  late,/ 
For  all  that  I  gave  up  I  nodiing  gain. 
And  perish  for  the  part  which  I  retain 

"  Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

The  court,  and  better  king,  t'  accuse : 
The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fair. 
The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear: 
Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness ;  if  thou 
Mak'st  me  sit  still  and  sing,  when  I  should  plow, 
When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  misfortunes'  fatal  end ; 
How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear. 
On  the  Great  Sovereign's  will  he  did  depend ; 
I  ought  to  be  accurst,  if  I  refuse 
To  wait  on  his,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 
Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say;  and,  though  I  be 
So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  the  princes,  thou 
Should'st  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small  or 

slow; 

Thou !  who  reward  est  but  with  popular  breath, 
And  that  too  after  death." 


HYMN  TO  UGHT. 

FiEST-BOSN  of  Chaos,  who  so  foir  didst  come 
From  the  old  Negro's  darksome  womb! 
Which,  when  it  saw  the  lovely  child, 

The   melancholy    mass    put  on  kind    looks  and 
smil'd; 

Thou  tide  of  glory,  which  no  rest  dost  know. 

But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow ! 

Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jove ! 
Who  does  in  thee  descend,  and  Heaven  to  Eartli 
make  love ! 

Hail,  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health 
Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth ! 
Hail  to  thy  husband.  Heat,  and  thee ! 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lusty  bride- 
groom he! 
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Say,  from  what  golden  quivezs  of  the  aky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  f 
SwifbieH  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine : 

Fhnn  thy  great  sire  they  came,  thy  aire,  the  Woid 
Divine. 

Til,  I  believe,  this  archery  to  show, 
That  so  much  cost  in  colors  thou, 
And  skill  in  painting,  dost  bestow 

Upon  thy  ancient  arms,  the  gaudy  heavenly  bow. 

SwiA  as  light  thoughts  their  empty  career  run. 
Thy  race  is  finish'd  when  begun ; 
Let  a  post-angel  start  with  thee. 

And  thou  the  goal  of  Earth  shalt  reach  as  soon  as  he. 

Thou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay. 
Dost  thy  bright  viood  of  stars  survey ! 
And  aU  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 

Of  thousand  floweiy  lights  thine  own  nocturnal 
spring. 

Thou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 
The  Sun's  gilt  tents  for  ever  move. 
And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go. 

The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy 
show. 

Nor  amidst  aU  these  triumphs  dost  thou  scorn 
The  humble  glow-worms  to  adorn. 
And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 

(p  greatness  without  pride!)  the  bushes  of  the 
field. 

Night,  and  her  ugly  sul^ects,  thou  dost  fright. 
And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night; 
Asham'd,  and  fearful  to  appear. 

They  screen  their  horrid  shapes  with  the  black 
hemisphere. 

With  them  there  hastes,  and  wildly  takes  th' alarm. 
Of  painted  dreams  a  busy  swarm: 
At  the  first  opening  of  thine  eye 

Tlie  various  clusters  brrak,  the  antic  atoms  fly. 

Tlie  guilty  serpents,  and  obscener  beasts. 
Creep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests  : 
Nature  to  thee  does  reverence  pay, 

ni  omens  and  ill  sights  removes  out  of  thy  way. 

At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings,  and  rouse  his  head : 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 

A  gentle  beamy  smile,  reflected  from  thy  look. 

At  thy  appearance,  Fear  itself  grows  bold ; 

Thy  sunshine  melts  avray  his  cold. 

Encouraged  at  the  sight  of  thee. 
To  the  cheek  color  comes,  and  firmneas  to  the 
knee. 

Ev'n  Lust,  the  master  of  a  hardened  ftoe, 
Bluriies,  if  thou  be'st  in  the  place. 
To  Darkness'  curtains  he  retires ; 

In  sympathising  night  he  rolls  his  smoky  fires. 

When,  goddess!  thou  liiVst  up  thy  waken'd  head, 
Out  of  the  morning's  purple  bed. 
Thy  quire  of  birds  about  thee  play» 

And  all  the  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 


The  ghosts,  and  monster«pirifa,  that  did  pmsum 

A  body's  privilege  to  assume, 

Vanish  again  invisibly. 
And  bodies  gain  again  their  visibility. 

All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyas. 

Is  but  thy  several  livaries ; 

Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  beslow'st* 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landaoape  as 
go'st 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear*st ; 

A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st; 

The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white. 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked 

The  violet,  Spring's  little  infiint,  stands 
Girt  in  thy  purple  swaddling-bands. 
On  the  fidr  tulip  thou  dost  doat; 

Thou  doth'st  it  in  a  gay  and  par^-color'd  coat 


With  flame  condens'd  thou  do'st  thy  jewels  fix, 

And  solid  colors  in  it  mix : 

Flora  herself  envies  to  see 
Flowers  ftirer  than  her  own,  and  durable  as  she. 

Ah,  goddess !  would  thou  could'st  thy  hand  withhold 

And  be  less  liberal  to  gold ! 

Did'st  thou  leas  value  to  it  give. 
Of  how  much  care,  alas !  might'st  thou  poor  man 
relieve ! 

To  me  the  Sun  is  more  delightful  far. 
And  all  fair  days  much  fairer  are. 
But  few,  oh!  wondrous  few,  there  be. 

Who  do  not  gold  prefer,  O  goddess !  ev'n  to  thee 

Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  air,  and  sea 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee, 
like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide. 

And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close  chan- 
nels slide. 

But,  where  firm  bodies  thy  fi^e  course  oppose, 
Gently  thy  source  the  land  o'erflows; 
Takes  there  possession,  and  does  make 

Of  colors  mingled  light,  a  thick  and  standing  lake. 

But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day. 
In  th' empyrean  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  below. 

From  thence  took  fizat  their  rise,  thither  at  last 
must  flow. 


AGAINST  HOPE. 

HoPB !  whose  weak  being  rain'd  is. 

Alike,  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss ; 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confinmd. 

And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound : 
Vain  shadow !  which  does  vanish  quite, 
Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 
Of  blessing  thee ; 

If  things  then  from  dieir  end  we  happy  caU« 

'Tis  hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thmg  of  iXL 

Hope !  diott  bold  taster  of  delight,        [quite  ? 
Who,  whilst  thoQ  sbould'at  but  taste,  dMvor^st  it 
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Thou  bring'st  m  an  estate,  yet  leaT*8t  us  poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  belbre ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 
Come  deflower'd  viigins  to  our  bed; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee. 

For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  close  does  better  taste ; 

If  it  take  air  before,  its  spirits  waste. 

Hope !  Fortune's  cheating  lottery ! 
Where  for  one  prize  an  hundred  blanks  there  be ; 
Fond  archer,  Hope !  who  tak'st  thy  aim  so  far. 
That  still  or  short  or  wide  thine  arrows  are ! 

Thin,  empty  cloud,  which  th'  eye  deceives 

With  shapes  that  our  own  fancy  gives ! 
A  cloud,  which  gilt  and  painted  now  appears. 

But  must  drop  presently  in  tears! 
VHien  thy  false  beams  o'er  Reason's  light  prevail. 
By  ignes  fiitui  for  north-stars  we  saiL 

Brother  of  Fear,  more  gayly  clad! 
The  merrier  fool  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  mad : 
Sire  of  Repentance !  child  of  fond  Desire ! 
That  blow'st  the  ch3rmic8',  and  the  lovers',  fire. 

Leading  them  still  insensibly  on 

By  the  strange  witchcraft  of  *'anon!" 
By  thee  the  one  does  changing  Nature,  through 

Her  endless  labyrinths,  pursue ; 
And  th'  other  chases  woman,  whilst  she  goes 
More  ways  and  turns  than  hunted  Nature  knows. 


Fruition  more  deceitful  is 

Than  thou  canst  be,  when  thou  dost  miss ; 
Men  leave  thee  by  obtaimng,  and  straight  flee 

Some  other  way  again  to  thee ; 
And  that's  a  pleasant  country,  without  doubt 
To  which  all  soon  retom  that  tmvel  out 


FOR  HOPE. 

Hops!  of  all  ills  that  men  endure, 

The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure ! 

Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's  health ! 

Thou  loser's  victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth ! 

Thou  mannA,  which  from  Heaven  we  eat, 

To  every  taste  a  several  meat ! 
Thou  strong  retreat !  thou  sure-entail'd  estate, 
Which  nought  has  power  to  alienate ! 
Thou  pleasant,  honest  flatterer!  for  none 
Flatter  unhappy  men,  but  thou  alone ! 

Hope !  thou  fixst-fruits  of  happiness ! 
T^u  gentle  dawning  of  a  bright  success! 
T0U  good  preparative,  without  which  our  joy 
Does  work  too  strong,  and,  whilst  it  cures,  destroy 

Who  out  of  Fortune's  reach  dost  stand. 

And  art  a  blessing  still  in  hand ! 
Whilst  thee,  her  earnest-money,  we  retain, 

We  certain  are  to  gain, 
Whether  she  her  bargain  break  or  else  fulfil ; 
Thou  only  good,  not  worse  for  ending  ill ! 

Brother  of  Faith!  'twixt  whom  and  thee 
The  joys  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ^vided  be ! 
Though  Faith  be  heir,  and  have  the  fizt  estate. 
Thy  portion  yet  in  movables  is  great 

Happiness  itselPs  all  one 

In  thee,  or  in  posBession ! 
Only  the  future's  thine,  the  present  his ! 

Thine's  the  more  hard  and  noble  bliss : 
Best  apprebender  of  our  joys !  which  hast 
So  long  a  reach,  and  yet  canst  hold  so  fast! 

Hope !  thou  sad  lovers'  only  friend ! 
Thou  Way,  that  may'st  dispute  it  with  the  End ! 
For  love,  I  fear,  's  a  fruit  that  does  delight 
The  taste  itself  less  than  the  smell  and  sight 


CLAUDIAN'S  OLD  MAN  OF  VERONA. 

DK  8KNX  VEA0NEN8I,  QUI   SUBURBIUM   NUNdUAH 
KGRKSSIJS   X8T. 

FxLU,  qui  patriis,  &c 

Happy  the  man,  who  his  whole  lime  doth  bound 

Within  th'  incloeure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man,  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(Th*  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gendy  bending  down. 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fear'd . 

The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alaims  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year. 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat,  winter  and  summer  shows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers,  he  knows- 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighboring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  sees. 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  'as  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame. 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red-sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 

Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a  third  age  enjoys 

And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 

About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam, 

The  voyage,  lifo,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


THE  WISH. 

Well,  then ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy ; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity. 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings, 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have ! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true. 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And,  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair, 
And  good  as  guardian-angels  are. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 

Oh,  fountains !  when  in  you  shall  I 
MyseU;  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  t 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade? 
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Here*!  the  spiiDg-head  of  Plearare'i  flood ; 
Where  all  the  riches  Uq,  that  the 
Has  ooin'd  and  atamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch*d  metaphors  appear; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurUful  murmurs  scatter. 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  Heaven  did  alwa]ni  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  ihither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  she,  live,  and  embracing  die ! 
She,  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

In  desem  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fe8i< — 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me. 

And  so  make  a  city  hers. 


FROM  THE  DAYIDSIS. 

AwAKK,  awake,  my  Lyre ! 
And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail ; 
Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire : 


Though  so  exalted  she 

And  I  so  lowly  be. 
Tell  her,  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  har- 
mony. 

Hark !  how  Ifae  strings  awake : 
And,  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  nestr, 

Themselves  with  awfiil  fear, 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make. 

Now  all  thy  forces  try, 

Now  all  thy  charms  apply, 
Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

Weak  Lyre !  thy  virtue  sore 
Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 

To  cure,  but  not  to  wound, 
And  she  to  wound,  but  not  to  cure. 

Too  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 

My  passion  to  remove, 
Phytic  to  other  ills,  thou'rt  nourishment  to  love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre .' 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail ; 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire: 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by, 
Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie, 
Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre;  and  let  thy  mastor 
die 
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John  Milton,  a  poet  of  dio  ftnt  nnk  in  emiiiMiM, 
WM  deacended  flom  an  ancient  fanuly,  tetded  at 
Milttm,  in  Oxfoidshxre.  Hit  father,  wbow  deser- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholie  fttth  was  the  catne  of 
his  diainheritanoe,  settled  in  London  as  a  scriTener, 
and  mairying  a  ^voman  of  good  ftmily,  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was 
hom  in  Bread-street,  on  December  9,  1608.  He 
receiTed  the  rudiments  of  learning  from  a  domestic 
tutor,  Thomas  Toung,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hambuig,  whose  merits  are 
graieAilly  commemorated  by  his  papil,  in  a  Latin 
elegy.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  8t  Panl*8 
achool,  and  there  began  to  distingnish  himself  by 
his  intense  application  to  study,  as  well  as  by  hk 
poetical  talenti.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  re- 
moved to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  pensioner,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
W.  Chappel. 

Of  his  couiie  of  studies  in  die  uniyersity  litde  is 
known ;  but  it  appears,  from  sereral  exercises  pre- 
served in  his  works,  that  he  had  acquired  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  writing  Latin  Teiaes,  which  are  of  a 
purer  taste  than  any  preceding  compositions  of  the 
kind  by  English  scholars.  He  took  tiie  degrees 
both  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arti ;  the  latter  in 
1638,  when  he  left  Cambridge.  He  renounced  his 
origiiial  intention  of  entering  the  church,  for  which 
he  has  given  as  a  reason,  that,  "coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  he  had  perceived  what  tyruiny 
had  invaded  it  ;'*  which  denotes  a  man  eariy  habitu- 
ated to  think  and  act  for  himself 

He  now  retuned  to  his  &ther,  who  had  retired 
fiom  business  to  a  residence  at  Horton,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  he  there  passed  five  yean  in  the 
study  of  the  best  Roman  and  Grecian  authors,  and 
in  ^e  composition  of  some  of  his  finest  miscella- 
neous poems.  This  was  the  period  of  his  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  his  Comus  and  Lycidas.  That  his 
learning  and  talenti  had  at  this  time  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  appears  from  an  application  made 
to  him  from  the  Bridgewater  family,  which  pro- 
duced his  admirable  masque  of  **  Comus,**  perform- 
ed in  1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  before  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  then  Lord  President  of  Wales ;  and 
also  by  his  "Arcades,'*  part  of  an  entertainment 
presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  at 
Harefield,  by  some  of  her  lamily. 

In  1638,  he  obtained  his  fiither's  leave  to  improve 
himself  by  foreign  travel,  and  set  out  for  die  con- 
tinent. Pasnag  through  France,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  and  spent  a  oonriderable  time  in  that  seat  of 
die  arts  and  of  literature.  At  Naples  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had 
long  before  deserved  the  gratitude  of  poets  by  his 
patronage  of  Tssso ;  and,  in  return  for  a  laudatory 
listich  of  Manso,  Milton  addressed  to  him  a  Latin 


poem,  of  great  eleganee.  He  left  Italy  by  die  way 
of  Geneva,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
widi  two  learned  divines,  John  Diodati  and  Frederic 
Spanheim ;  and  he  returned  through  France,  having 
been  absent  about  a  year  and  three  montfaa. 

On  his  arrival,  Milton  found  the  nation  agitated 
by  civil  and  reUgious  disputes,  which  threatened  a 
crisis;  and  as  he  had  expressed  himself  hnpatient  to 
be  present  on  the  theatre  of  contention,  it  has  been 
draught  extraradinary  that  he  did  not  immediately 
place  himself  in  some  aedve  station.  But  his  turn 
was  not  military;  his  fortune  precluded  a  seat  in 
parliament;  the  pulpit  he  had  declined;  and  for  the 
bar  he  had  made  no  prepaiatioa.  His  tsste  and 
habits  were  altogether  Hteiary;  for  the  present, 
therefbre,  he  fixed  himself  in  the  metropi^  an^ 
undertook  die  education  of  his  sister's  two  sons,  of 
the  name  of  Philips.  Soon  after,  he  was  applied  to 
by  several  parents  to  admit  their  childrBn  to  the 
benefit  of  his  tuition.  He  dierefbre  took  a  com- 
modious house  in  Alderegate^treet,  and  opened  an 
academy.  Disapproving  the  plan  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  universities,  he  deviated  from 
it  as  widely  as  possible.  He  put  into  the  hands 
of  his  scholars,  instead  of  the  common  classics,  such 
Greek  and  Latin  audiors  as  treated  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  on  philosophy ;  thus  expecting  to  in- 
stil the  knowledge  of  tilings  with  that  of  words.  We 
are  not  infbrmed  of  the  result  of  his  plan ;  but  it 
will  appear  singular  that  one  who  had  himself  diunk 
so  deeply  at  die  muse's  fount,  should  withhold  die 
draught  from  others.  We  learn,  however,  that  he  per^ 
formed  the  task  of  instruction  with  great  aatidoity. 

Afilton  did  not  long  suffer  himself  to  lie  under 
the  reproach  of  having  neglected  the  public  cause 
in  his  private  pursuits ;  and,  in  1641,  he  publish- 
ed fbur  treatises  relative  to  church  govemment,  in 
which  he  gave  die  preponderance  to  the  Presby- 
terian form  above  the  Episcopalian.  Resuming  the 
same  controversy  in  the  following  year,  he  num- 
bered among  his  antagonistt  such  men  as  Bishop 
Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher.  His  frther,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  die  king's  troops,  now  came  to 
live  with  him ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  female  head 
of  such  a  house,  caused  Milton,  in  1643,  to  fbim  a 
connexion  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Oxfordshire.  This  was,  in 
several  respects,  an  unhappy  marriage ;  for  his  &ther- 
in-law  was  a  aealous  royaUst,  and  his  wife  had  ac- 
customed herself  to  die  jovial  hospitality  of  diat 
party.  She  had  not,  therefore,  passed  above  a 
month  m  her  husband's  house,  when,  having  pro- 
cured an  invitation  from  her  ftdier,  she  went  to  pass 
the  summer  in  his  mansion.  Milton's  invitations 
for  her  letum  were  treated  with  contempt ;  upon 
which,  regarding  her  conduct  as  a  desertion  which 
broke  the  nuptial  contract,  he  detennined  to  punish 
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it  by  repudiation.  In  1644  he  publithed  a  work 
on  "The  Doctrine  and  PiacipUne  of  Divorce;" 
and,  in  the  next  year,  it  waa  fbUowed  by  **Te- 
trachordon,  or  Expoiitions  upon  the  four  chief 
Placet  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage."  He 
further  reduced  his  doctrine  into  practice,  by  pay- 
ing his  addresMfl  to  a  young  lady  of  great  accom- 
plishments ;  but,  as  he  was  paying  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bor and  kinsman,  he  was  surprised  with  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  his  wife,  who  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  implored  forgiveness.  After  a  short 
struggle  of  resentment,  he  took  her  to  his  bosom; 
and  he  sealed  the  reconciliation  by  opening  his 
house  to  her  fother  and  brothers,  when  they  had 
been  driven  fiom  home  by  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
publican arms. 

In  the  progress  of  Milton's  prose  works,  it  will 
be  right  to  mention  his  **  Areopagitica;  a  Speech  of 
Mr.  John  Milton,  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,"--a  work,  published  in  1644,  written  with 
equal  spirit  and  ability,  and  which,  when  reprinted 
in  1738,  was  affirmed  by  the  editor  to  be  the  beet 
defence  that  had  ever  then  appeared  of  that  essen- 
tial article  of  public  liberty.  In  the  following  year 
he  look  care  that  his  poetical  character  should  not 
be  lost  to  the  world,  and  published  his  juvenile 
poems,  Latin  and  English. 

Milton's  principles  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
government  cairieid  him  to  a  full  approbation  of  ihe 
trial  and  execution  of  the  king ;  and,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  that  act,  he 
published,  eariy  in  1649,  a  work  entitled,  '*The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;  proving  that  it 
is  lawful,  and  hath  been  so  held  through  all  ages, 
for  any  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account 
a  tyrant  or  wicked  king;  and,  afler  due  convic- 
tion, to  depose  end  put  him  to  deatht  if  the  ordinary 
magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it" 
Certainly,  it  would  not  be  easy  tor  ezprass,  in 
ationger  terms,  an  author's  resolution  to  leave  no 
doubts  concerning  his  opinion  tm  this  important 
topic  His  appmntment  to  the  Latin  Secretaiyship 
to  the  Council  of  State  was,  probably,  the  oonse- 
4|uence  of  his  decision. 

The  learned  Frenchman,  Salmasius,  orSaumaise, 
having  been  hired  by  Charies  II.,  while  in  Holland, 
Jo  write  a  work  in  fovor  of  the  royal  cause,  which 
he  entitled,  **  Defensio  Regia,"  Milton  was  employed 
ID  answer  it ;  which  he  did  in  1651,  by  his  celebrated 
*' Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,"  in  which  he 
exercised  all  his  powers  of  Latin  rhetoric  both  to 
justify  the  republican  party,  and  to  confound  and 
vilify  the  fomous  scholax  against  whom  he  took  up 
the  pen.  By  this  piece  be  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
Cation,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  he  received 
a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  English 
government  His  book  went  through  several  edi- 
tions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Sal- 
masius was  suppressed  by  the  States  of  Holknd,  in 
whose  servico  he  lived  as  a  professor  at  Leyden. 

Milton's  intense  application  to  study  had,  for 
some  years  preceduig,  brought  on  an  aiiection  of 
the  eyes,  which  gradually  impaired  his  sight;  and, 
before  he  wrote  his  **  Defensio,*'  he  was  warned  by 
his  pbysidaas  that  the  eflbrt  would  probably  end  in 
total  blindness.  This  opinion  was  soon  aiVer  justi- 
fied by  a  gntta  serena,  which  seized  both  bis  eyes, 
and  sulgected  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those  pri- 
vations which  he  has  so  feelingly  described  in  some 
passages  of  bis  poems.    His  intellectual  powers, 


however,  sufiered  no  eclipse  from  this  loss  of  hia 
sensitive  faculties ;  and  he  pursued,  without  inter- 
mission, both  his  ofiicial  and  his  controversial  ooeo- 
pations.  Cromwell,  about  this  time,  having  aasomed 
the  supreme  power,  with  the  title  of  Phitector, 
Milton  acted  with  a  subservience  towards  this 
usurper  which  is  the  part  of  his  conduct  that  it  is 
the  most  difficult  to  justify.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  when  the  wisest  and  most  conscien- 
tious of  the  republicans  had  become  sensible  of  bis 
arts,  and  opposed  his  ambitious  projects,  the  mind 
of  Milton  would  neither  have  been  blinded  by  his 
hypocrisy,  nor  overawed  by  his  power.  Possibly 
the  real  cause  of  his  predilection  for  Cromwell,  was 
that  he  saw  no  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  tha 
Presbyterians,  but  in  the  moderaticm  of  the  Pro* 
tector.  And,  in  fitct,  the  very  psssage  in  which  he 
addresses  liim  with  the  loftiest  encomium,  contains 
a  free  and  noble  exhortation  to  him  to  respect 
that  public  liberty,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  the 
guardian. 

Cromwell  at  length  died ;  and  so  zealous  and  san- 
guine was  Milton,  to  the  very  last,  that  one  of  hia 
latest  political  productions  was,  **  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth."  It  was  ia 
vam,  however,  to  contend,  by  pamphlets,  with  the 
national  inclination;  and  Charles  II.  returned  in 
triumph.  Milton  was  discharged  from  his  office, 
and  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  The  House  of  Commons  desired  that  his 
Majesty  would  issue  a  proclamation  to  call  in  Mil- 
ton's Defences  of  the  People,  and  Iconoclastes,  to- 
gether with  a  book  of  Goodwyn's.  The  books  were 
accordingly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman;  but  the 
authors  were  returned  as  having  absconded ;  nor,  in 
the  act  of  indemnity,  did  the  name  of  Milton  appear 
among  those  of  the  excepted  persons. 

He  now,  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  under 
the  discountenance  of  power,  removed  to  a  private 
habitation  near  his  former  residence.  He  had 
buried  his  first  wife;  and  a  second,  the  daughter  of 
a  Captain  Woodcock,  in  Hackney,  died  in  childbed. 
To  solace  his  forlorn  condition,  he  desired  his  friend. 
Dr.  Paget,  to  look  out  a  third  wife  for  him,  who 
recommended  a  relation  of  his  own,  named  Eliza- 
beth Minshull,  of  a  good  fomily  in  Cheshire.  His 
powerful  mind,  now  centered  in  itself,  and  un- 
disturbed by  contentions  and  temporary  topics, 
opened  to  those  great  ideas  which  were  continually 
filling  it,  and  the  result  was,  Pandue  LotL  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  concerning  the  original 
conception  of  tliis  grand  performance;  but  what- 
ever hint  may  have  suggested  the  rude  outline,  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  creative  powers  of  a  strong 
imagination,  and  all  the  accumulated  stores  of  a 
life  devoted  to  learning,  were  expended  in  its  com- 
pletion. Though  he  appears,  at  an  early  age,  to 
have  thought  of  some  subject  in  the  heroic  times  oi 
English  history,  as  peculiarly  calculated  for  English 
verse,  yet  his  religious  turn,  and  assiduous  study  uf 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  produced  a  final  preference 
of  a  story  derived  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
giving  scope  to  the  introductipn  of  his  theological 
system.  It  would  be  superfluous,  at  this  time,  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  Milton's  greet  work,  which 
stands  so  much  beyond  competition ;  but  it  mav  be 
aflirmed,  that  whatever  his  other  poems  can  exhihii 
of  beauty  in  some  parts,  or  of  grandeur  in  others, 
may  all  be  referred  to  Paradise  Lost  as  the  mos: 
peHect  model  of  both. 
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MUton,  not  exhausted  by  this  great  efibit,  fol- 
lowed it  in  1670  by  ''Pandifle  Regained/*  written 
upon  a  miggestion  of  the  Qnaker  Elwood's,  and  ap* 
parentiy  regarded  as  the  theological  oomi^etion  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  Although,  in  point  of  inven- 
tion, ill  inferiority  is  plainly  i^parent,  yet  modem 
criticism  has  pronounced  that  there  are  passages  in 
it  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Milton, 
aHowance  being  made  for  the  small  compasa  of  the 
subject,  and  his  purpose  in  writing,  it  Together 
with  it  appeared  his  tragedy  of  "Sampson  Ago- 
nistes,"  composed  upon  the  model  of  antiquity,  and 
never  intended  for  the  stage. 


With  this  woriE  his  poetical  account  closes;  and  a 
few  pieces  in  prose  can  scarcely  claim  particular 
notice.  He  sunk  tranquilly  under  an  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers,  in  November,  1674,  when  he  had 
neariy  completed  his  66th  year.  His  remains  were 
carried  from  his  house  in  Bunhill-Fields  to  the 
church  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  a  numerous 
and  splendid  attendance.  No  monument  marked 
the  tomb  of  this  great  man ;  but  his  memory  was 
honored  with  a  tomb,  in  1737,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  Auditor  Benson.  The 
only  &mily  whom  he  left  were  daughters.         «. 
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HxNCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn,  [holy! 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  un- 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  [wings, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
And  the  night-raven  sings; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwelL 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosjme, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore: 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  wind,  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washM  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  faring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  WTeathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  Aat  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
AJid  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  vridi  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirdi,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Nighty 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise; 
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Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 

Through  tike  swee^brier,  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine: 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din. 

Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin, 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  ; 

Ofl  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  Mom, 

From  the  aide  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen. 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 

Right  against  the  eastern-gate 

Where  the  great  Son  be^ns  his  state, 

Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand. 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures ; 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  oflen  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufled  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes* 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met. 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves^ 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead^ 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 
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Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merty  bells  ring  ronnd, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  day-light  fail  i 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  leat. 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  sed  9 

And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  swet» 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom« 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com, 

That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  lengthy 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings. 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tsdes,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleepb 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  oommend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  dear. 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  chnd« 

Warble  .his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  vene; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  conning; 
The  melting  voice  through  maies  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowen,  and  hear 
Sach  strains  as  would  have  won  the  Mr 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  lire. 
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Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 
The  brood  of  Folly,  without  fkther  bred! 
How  little  you  bested. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 


Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fimcies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  ] 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  notes  that  people  the  sunbeams ; 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem. 
Or  that  stair'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  seo-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended  9 
Yet  thou  art  higher  for  descended : 
Thee  bright^hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore; 
His  daughter  she ;  in  Saturn's  reign, 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain  t 
Oft  in  glinunering  bowen  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inaaost  grove. 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demun, 
All  i^  a  robe  of  darkest  groin, 
Flowing  with  miyestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn« 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  slate, 
ll^th  even  step,  and  musing  gait; 
And  looks  commercing  wi&  the  skies^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes } 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
Widi  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fi»t : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Mupss  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing: 
And  odd  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure : 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  diee  bring, 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  ^ong, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o'er  the  accustom'd  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  fi>lly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chantress,  oil,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooih-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  fiir-off  Cnrfeu  sound. 
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Over  nme  wkle-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  ilow  with  aiillen  roar: 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  pennit* 
Some  fttill  removed  pUce  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  emberi  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  fiom  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman*!  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  ham 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 
Bo  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  oft  out- watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphero 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  bold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  ibmok 
Her  mansion  In  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  fbond 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element 
Sometime  let  goigoous  Tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops*  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ; 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Museus  from  his  bower! 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tean  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  I 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass ; 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride : 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oh  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
'nil  civil-suited  M<»n  appear. 
Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  die  was  wont 
Wth  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchefl  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fiU, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  Day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  dotk  sing. 
And  the  waten  murmuring, 


With  such  ocmsort  as  they  keep, 

Entice  Uie  dewy  feather'd  Sleep; 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  hia  wings  in  aery  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 

SofUy  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good. 

Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  ray  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 
And  love  the  high-embowered  roof^ 
With  antique  pillam  maaiy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  peaUng  organ  blow. 
To  the  full'voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  dear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstades. 
And  briQg  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  moasy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  diat  Heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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Tkt  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Te  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never'sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude: 
And,  with  fbrc'd  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due ; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peers 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofly  rhyme.        10 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  'of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  anid  coy  excuse : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  deslin'd  um ;  SO 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rilL 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  Mom, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  nighty 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening  bright,        30 
Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering 
wheel. 
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Me&nwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fawns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  DamcBtas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  dion  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown. 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn :  40 

The  wi]loii%'8,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remoneless 
deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  7        51 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
>Vhere  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 
Had  ye  been  there — ^fbr  what  could  that  have 

done? 
What  could  the  Muse  heraelf  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  henself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
>Vhom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  60 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swifl  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  tlie  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  7 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Ncsra's  hair  I 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  inflrmity  of  noble  mind)  71 

'To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  dajrs ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    *'  But  not  the  praise," 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears ; 
**  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies : 
But  lives  and  spreads  alofl  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ;  81 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 
O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd  flood. 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds! 
That  strain  I  heaWl  was  of  a  higher  mood  t 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
,  And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ;  90 

He  osk'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
Mdiat  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray*d ; 
The  air  was  calipt  uid  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisten  pUy'd. 


It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipee,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft"  (quoth  he)   "my  dearest 

pledge  ?" 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,         110 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  miter'd  locks,  and  stem  bespake  : 
"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young 

swain. 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  f 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to'  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 

hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs !       121 
What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?   They  are 

sped; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw. 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devoun  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  coll  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cost 
Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks 
On  whoso  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,       143 
The  tufled  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidexy  wears : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,         150 
To  straw  the  laureate  herae  where  Lycid  lies. 
For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise ; 
Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  towaid  Nan^anoos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  rath : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth 
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Weep  no  more,  woful  thepberdir  weep  no  mora. 
For  Lycidw  your  torrow  k  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wateiy  floori 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repain  his  drooping  head,  169 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sl^: 
So  Lycidas  sank  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd  the 

waves; 
Where,  other  groTes  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing  in  their  glory,  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  hii  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ;    180 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  huge  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  £bod. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and 
rills, 
While  the  still  Mom  went  out  with  sandals  grey ; 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  Yonous  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay ; 
And  now  the  Son  had  stietch'd  out  all  the  hills. 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay:        191 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  firesh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


COMUS. 

THE  PBBBON& 

Thk  ArriNDAirr  Sf  uiir,  afterwuda  in  tfas  habit  of 

Thyasis. 
CoMut,  with  his  crew. 
Thk  Lady. 
First  Brothbr. 
Second  Beothee. 
Sabein A,  the  Nymph. 

The  chief  pexions,  who  preaented,  were 

The  lord  Brackley; 

Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  his  brother; 

The  lady  Alice  Egerton. 


'nie  first  Scene  diaooven  a  wild  wood. 
The  ATTKRDAirr  8f  niT  deteends  or  entert. 

Befoek  the  starry  threahold  of  Jove's  coojt 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapea 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth;  and.  with  low-thoughted  care 
Confin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
AAer  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants^     10 
Amouffrt  the  enthron'd  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
Yot  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 


To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key. 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity : 
To  such  my  errand  is ;  and,  but  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
l^th  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-wom  mould. 

But  to  my  task.    Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  nil  flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream. 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove        20 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles. 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep: 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commils  to  several  government. 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns. 
And  wield  their  little  tridents:  but  this  isle. 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main. 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities ; 
And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  foiling  Sun        30 
A  nobler  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charfre,  widi  temper*d  awe  to  g^ide 
An  old  and  haugh^  nation,  proud  in  arms : 
Where  his  foir  offspring,  nuis'd  in  princely  lore. 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  fother's  state. 
And  new-intrusted  sceptre :  but  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  tliis  drear  wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril,      40 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovran  Jove 
I  was  dispatch*d  for  their  defence  and  guard : 
And  listen  why;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 
From  old  or  modem  hard,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush*d  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  tranaform'd. 
Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
On  Ciree's  island  fell :  (Who  knov«-s  not  Ciroe,    50 
The  dau^ter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine  f) 
This  nymph,  that  gaz*d  upon  his  clustering  locks 
With  ivy  berries  wreath'd,  and  his  blithe  youth. 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more. 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  nam'd : 
Who,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  fiill-grown  age, 
Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields,  60 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood ; 
And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  embower'd. 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass. 
To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus ;  which  as  they 

taste 
(For  most  do  toste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst:) 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance. 
The  express  resemUance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear,  70 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
AH  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
But  boost  themaelves  more  comely  than  before; 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye. 
Therefore  when  any,  fovor'd  of  high  Jovo, 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade. 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star  80 

I  shoot  from  Heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 
C2 
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Ab  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof, 
'  And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs. 
Who  with  his  soil  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  Uiey  roar, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith, 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid  90 

or  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps ;  I  must  be  viewless  now. 

CoMUS  enters  with  a  charmiJig-rod  in  one  hartd,  his 
glass  in  the  other ;  viith  him  a  rout  of  monsters, 
headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts^  hut  otherwise 
like  men  and  women,  their  appard  glistering ;  they 
come  in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise,  with 
torches  in  their  hands. 

C0MU9 

The  Star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  Heaven  doth  hold ; 
And  the  gilded  car  o£  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream; 
And  the  slope  Sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Pacing  towards  the  other  goal  100 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east 
Meanwhile  welcome  Joy,  and  Feast, 
Midnight  Shout,  and  Revelry,  ^ 
Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine. 
Dropping  odors,  dropping  wine. 
Rigor  now  is  gone  to  bed. 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 
Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 
With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie.  110 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  Moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 
And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  &eries  and  the  dapper  elves, 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim. 
The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim,  120 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 
Night  haih  better  sweets  to  prove, 
Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 
'Tis  only  daylight  that  makes  sin. 
Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report;-— 
Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 
Dark-veiPd  Cotytto !  to  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  bums;  mysterious  dame,  ISO 
That  ne'er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  woom 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 
Stay  the  cloudy  ebon  chair. 
Wherein  thou  rid'st  vrith  Hecaf,  and  befriend 
Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  oat; 
Ere  the  babbling  eastern  scout. 
The  mee  Mom,  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep,  140 

And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry 
Oar  oonceal'd  solemoityw^ 


Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

THE   MEASURE. 

Break  ofi;  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 

Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 

Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees; 

Our  number  may  affright :  some  virgin  sure 

(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art)  149 

Benighted  in  these  woods.    Now  to  my  chams. 

And  to  my  wily  trains :  I  shall  ere  long 

Be  well-stocked  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 

About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  virith  blear  illusion. 

And  give  it  fiilse  presentments,  lest  the  place 

And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 

And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  lOight ; 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course : 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  160 

And  well-plac'd  words  of  glozing  courtesy 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 

And  hug  him  into  snares.    When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 

Whom  thrifl  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear 

But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  Lady  enters. 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  trae,     170 
My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag*d  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds ; 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  radeness,  and  swill'd  insolence, 
Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet,  O !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  180 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favor  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side. 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed,  189 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phcebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  come  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labor  of  my  thoughts ;  *tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wandering  steps  too  far; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  fiom  me :  else,  O  thievish  Night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  Ihy  dark  lantem  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  Heaven,  and  fill'd  their 

lamps 

With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  200 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  this  might  be  f    A  thousand  fantasiet 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 


coMua 


Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire. 
And  aery  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names    208 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astoond, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion.  Conscience. — 

0  welcome  pure-ey*d  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  ray  life  and  honor  unassail*d.  220 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  t 

I  did  not  orr,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove : 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  fiuthest 

ril  venture ;  for  my  new-enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  &r  off 


Swcrr  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell,  231 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  violetFembroider'd  vale. 

Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  7 
0,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave. 

Tell  me  but  where,  240 

Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  die  sphere 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  hanno- 


Enter  Couus. 

Camas.    Can   any  mortal   mliture  of  earth's 
mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  f    245 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night,    250 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Syrens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Seylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  mnrmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense,  260 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  blisa, 
I  never  heard  till  now.^ — I'lh  speak  to  her. 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen. — ^Hail,  foreign  wonder ! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed. 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan;  by  Uest  song 


Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  feg 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood 

Lad,  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boost  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compeird  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo      275 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  yon 
thus? 

Lad.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leajfy  labyrinth. 

Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering 
guides? 

Lad.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.    280 

Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  t 

Lad.  To  seek  i'  the  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  imguarded,  lady  7 

Lad.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos'd  quick 
return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Lad.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need  t 

Lad.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom  7  289 

Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labored  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  ftirrow  camp 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  dusters  fiom  the  tender  shoots ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live,  300 

And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.   I  was  awe-struck, 
And,  as  I  pest,  I  worshipt ;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  Heaven, 
To  help  you  find  thent 

Lad.  Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  I 

Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point 

Lad.  To  fhid  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose^ 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practis'd  feet    310 

Cow.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood ; 
And  if  3n>ur  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodg*d,        315 
Or  shroud  within  these  Ihnits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  further  quest 

Lad.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word 

And  trust  thy  honest  ofier'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  raflers,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam'd     325 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it — 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  prooortion'd  strength — Shepherd,  lead  on. 

{Eaoeunt^ 
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Enter  The  Two  Brothers. 

EL  Br.  Umnuffle,  ye  faint  gtaii ;  and  tliou»  &ir 
Moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  beniaon. 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud* 
And  diainherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  uad  of  shades ;      335 
Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-Ieveird  rule  of  streaming  light; 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tynan  C^jmosure. 

Sec  Br,  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  pemi'd  in  their  wattled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops,      345 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering. 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 
But,  O  that  hapless  viigin,  our  lost  sister! 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,,  among  rude  bun  and  thistles  f 
Periiaps  some  cqld  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  *gainat  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans    her   unpiUow'd   head,  fraught  with    sad 
fears.  355 

What,  if  in  wild  amaxement  and  affright? 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat  t 

EL  Br.  Peace,  brother:  be  not  over-eiquiaite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils : 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief^ 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  7 
Or,  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear. 
How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion !  365 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue's  book, 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not,) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  Wisdom's  self 
Ofl  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude ;  376 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast^ 
May  sit  i*  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid*day  Sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.  385 

Sec.  Br.  'Tis  most  true. 

That  musing  Meditation  most  aflects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell. 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds. 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hennit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish. 
Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  T 
'  But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 


Of  dragon-watch,  with  unenchanted  eye,  3M 

To  save  her  bloasoms,  and  defend  her  fiuit, 
From  the  rssh  hand  of  bold  Incontinence. 
Tou  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsuim'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den. 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity, 
And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  psss 
Unix^jur'd  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 
Of  night,  or  loneliness,  it  reeks  me  not; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both,      405 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  aster. 

EL  Br.  I  do  not^  brother, 

Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Securo,  without  all  doubt  or  controveny; 
Tet,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  ralhter  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine;  she  has  a  hidden  strength,    416 
Which  you  remember  not 

Sec.  Br.  What  hidden  strength. 

Unless    the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you    mean 
that? 

EL  Br.  I  mean  Aat  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength. 
Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her 

own; 
Tis  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity  ; 
She,  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  Greets,  and  unharbor'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds ; 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity,    485 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer, 
ynil  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 
Tea  there,  whwe  very  Desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades^ 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  mitfesty, 
Be  it  not  done  In  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  Curfeu  time,  435 
No  goblin,  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtfiil  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastityt 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver^ihafled  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  die  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stem  fiown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  the 

woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unoonquer'd  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone. 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity,  450 

And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  bhink  awe? 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
Tha^  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so^ 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt; 
And,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear  { 
Till  ofl  converse  with  heavenly  hafaitaBts 
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Begin  to  cait  a  beam  on  the  outwaxd  shape, 

The  nnpoUuted  temple  of  the  mmd,- 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence,    460 

Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  Lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 

But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutee,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp. 

Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres        471 

Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 

Aa  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd, 

And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 

To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 

Sec  Br.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

EL  Br.  List,  hst;  I  hear 

Some  far-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air.  481 

Sec  Br,  Methonght  so  too ;  what  should  it  be? 

EL  Br.  For  certam 

Either  some  one  like  ns  night-ibunder'd  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbor  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber,  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Sec  Br.  Heaven  keep  my  sister.    Again,  again, 
and  near! 
Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 

El  Br.  Ill  halloo: 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not. 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  lor  us. 

[Enter  the  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  Uke  a  thepherd.] 

That  halloo  I  should  know ;  what  are  youf  speak; 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fell  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Spir.  What  voice  is  that?  my  young  lord?  speak 
again.  492 

See.  Br.  O  brother,  'tis  my  fether's  shepherd,  sure. 

El  Br.  Thyrsis?  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft 
delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 
And  sweeten'd  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale  ? 
How  eam'st  thou  here,  good  swain?  hath  any  ram 
SUpt  fit>m  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  fiock  forsook? 
How  could'st  thou  find  this  dark  sequester'd  nook? 

Spir.  O  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy  502 

As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf:  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth, 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought 
But,  O  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

EL  Br.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without 

blame. 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  510 

Spir.  Ay  me  unhappy !  then  my  fears  are  true. 

EL  Br.  What  fears,    good   Thyrsis  ?    Pr'ythee 
briefly  show. 

Spir.  I'll  tell  ye :  'tis  not  vain  or  febulous. 
^Though  so  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignorance,) 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell; 
For  soeh  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 
5 


Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood,        520 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  bom,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries ; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup, 
^th  many  murmurs  miz'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face :  this  have  I  learnt       530 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts. 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade;  whence  night  by 

night 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabled  vrolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey. 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells. 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb        541 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  began. 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy. 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill;  but,  ere  a  close. 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance ;    550 
At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listen'd  them  a  while. 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  Sleep ; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more. 
Still  to  be  so  displac'd.    I  was  all  ear,  560 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death ;  but  O !  ere  long. 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honor'd  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amax'd  I  stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear, 
And,  O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 

snare! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  oflen  trod  by  day. 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  feund  the  place,      570 
Where  that  damn'd  vrisard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew,)  hod  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey ; 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two. 
Supposing  him  some  neighbor  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess'd 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here ; 
But  further  know  I  not. 

Sec.  Br.  O  night,  and  shades !       580 

How  are  ye  join'd  with  Hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarm'd  weakness  of  one  virgin. 
Alone  and  helpless  I    Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother? 

EL  Br.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period 
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Sball  be  luiaaid  for  me:  agaiDit  the  threats 

Of  malice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 

Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm, — 

Virtue  may  be  asaaiVd,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprb'd  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthrall'd :     590 

Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm. 

Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory : 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil. 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness ;  when  at  last 

Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 

Self-fed,  and  self-oonsnm'd :  if  this  lail, 

The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 

And  Earth's  base  built  on  stubble^ — ^But  come, 

let's  on. 

Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven  600 
ftfoy  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up; 
But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and  Hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
'Twiit  Africa  and  Ind,  I'll  find  him  out, 
And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back. 
Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death, 
Curs'd  as  his  lift. 

Spir.  Alas !  good  venturous  youth, 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ;        610 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those,  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

EL  Br,  Why  pr'ythee,  shepherd. 

How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near» 
As  to  make  this  relation  f 

Spir.  Care,  and  utmost  shifts. 

How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal. 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad. 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd        620 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb. 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th'  morning  ray : 
He  lov'd  me  well,  and  ofl  would  beg  me  sing ; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy. 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  foculties : 
Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  eflTect,  he  cull'd  me  out ;  630 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it. 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil : 
Unknown,  and  light  esteem'd,  and  th^  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon : 
And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  moly, 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave ; 
He  call'd  it  hasmony,  and  gave  it  me. 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 
'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 
Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition.  641 

I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  coropell'd : 
But  now  I  find  it  true:  for  by  this  means 
I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguis'd, 
Elnter'd  Uie  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells. 
And  yet  came  off:  if  you  have  this  about  you. 
As  (I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 
Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall ; 
Where  if  he  be,  wiA  dauntless  hardihood,        650 
And  tMrandish'd  blade,  rush  on  him ;  break  his  glass. 


And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

But  seize  his  wand{  though  he  and  his  ciim'<t 

crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high* 
Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  smoke, 
Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

EL  Br.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace,  I'll  follow  thee 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us. 

The  Scene  changes  to  a  etatdy  ptdace,  §et  out  tdUk 
aR  manner  qfddieiousness:  iqft  music,  tables  spread 
vAth  dU  dainties.  Comus  appears  with  his  raiible, 
and  the  Lady  set  in  an  entAanted  chair,  to  tokom 
he  cffers  his  glass,  tohich  she  puts  by,  and  goes  abomi 


to  nse. 
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Nay,  lady,  sit;  if  I  but  wave  tliis  wand. 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster,      660 
And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apolla 

Lad.  Fool,  do  not  boast; 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  inunanacled,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 

Com.  Why  are  you  vex'd,  lady?    Why  do  yon 
frown? 
Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far :  see,  here  be  all  the  pleasures. 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season.        671 
And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrops  mix*d  ; 
Not  that  nepepthes,  which  the  wifo  of  Thone 
In  £gypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 
To  lifo  so  fi^endly,  or  so  cool  to  thiist 
Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself. 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  Nature  lent    680 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ? 
But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust. 
And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  borrower 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  tenns; 
Scorning  (he  unexempt  condition. 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist, 
Refireshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain. 
That  have  been  tir'd  all  day  without  repast. 
And  timely  rest  have  wanted ;  but,  fair  virgin. 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

LbuL  Twill  not,  false  traitor!    690 

Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty. 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with  liei 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode. 
Thou  told'st  me  of?    What  grim  aqiects  are  these* 
These  ugly-headed  monsters?  Mercy  guard  me! 
Hence  with   thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  do 

ceiver  I 

Hast  thou  betrey'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor'd  fidsehood  and  base  forgery  ? 
And  would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ?       700 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  ofl[er ;  none 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things; 
And  that  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicioua 
To  a  well-govem'd  and  wise  appetite. 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men!  that  lend  their  can 
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To  thow  bodge  docton  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
Axid  -fetch  their  preceptB  fiom  the  Cynic  tab, 
PraiBiDg  the  lean  and  eallow  Abetinence. 
Wherefore  did  Nature  poor  her  bonntiea  Ibrth  710 
With  fach  a  full  and  nnwithdrawing  hand, 
CoTering  the  earth  with  odon,  fhuta,  and  flocka, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  apawn  imramerable. 
Bat  all  to  pleaae  and  aate  the  curiooa  taste? 
And  aet  to  work  millions  of  spinning  wonns. 
That  in  their  green-shopa  weave  the  Hnooth-haiT'd 

■ilk. 
To  deck  her  sons;  and  that  no  oomer  migfat 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loiaa 
She  hutch'd  the  all-woiahipt  0M,'and  pndoiia 


740 


To  atore  her  children  with :  if  all  the  world     790 
Should  in  a  pet  of  tempeiance  feed  on  poise. 
Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nodnig  wear  but 

friese, 
Hie  All-giver  woold  bo  nndiank'dt  woold  bo  nn- 

prais'd, 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despis'd : 
And  we  ahoold  serve  him  as  a  grodgiog  masti 
As  a  penorioos  niggard  of  hia  wealdi ; 
And  live  like  Natare'a  bastards,  not  her  sons. 
Who  would  be  quite  sorcharg'd  with  her  own 

weight, 
And  strangled  with  Iher  waste  fertility ; 
The  Earth  comber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  daikM 
with  plumea,  780 

The  herds  would  over-moltitode  their  lords. 
The  sea  o'erfraught  would  swell,  and  the  unsought 

diamonds 
Would  so  emblaae  the  forehead  of  die  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur'd  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gaxe  upon  the  Sun  with  ahameleas  brows. 
List,  lady :  be  not  ooy,  and  be  not  cosen'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name.  Virginity. 
Beauty  is  Nature's  ocnn,  must  not  be  hoarded. 
But  must  be  current;  and  the  good  thereof 
Coosists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 
Unsavory  in  the  ei\joyment  of  itself; 
If  you  let  slip  dme,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  langoish'd  head. 
Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship 
It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence ;  coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  soiry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply  760 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 
What  need  a  veimeil-tinctur'd  lip  fi>r  diat, 
LovO'darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  Mom? 
Thero  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts ; 
Think  i^rhat,  and  be  advis*d;  you  are  but  young 
yet 

lad.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock*d  my  lips 
)a  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  chann  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes. 
Obtruding  false  rules  prank'd  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,        760 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. — 
Impostor!  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance ;  she,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws. 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance : 


If  every  just  man,  diat  now  pines  with  want. 

Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 

Of  that  which  lewdly  pamper'd  Luxury    .  .   770 

Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  ezoees. 

Nature's  full  blessings  woold  be  well  dispen'd 

In  nnsuperflnous  even  proportion. 

And  she  no  whit  encomber'd  with  her  store ; 

And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank'd, 

His  praise  due  paid :  for  swinidi  Gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.    Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Or  have  I  said  enou^?  To  him  that  dares        780 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 

Against  the  sun-dad  power  of  Chastity, 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  lo  apprehend 

The  soUime  notion,  and  high  n^^ry. 

That  most  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  saga 

And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shooldst  not  know 

More  happiness  dian  diis  thy  present  lot 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  riietoric,  790 

That  hadi  so  well  been  tau^t  her  daszHng  fence  \ 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convincM: 

Tet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 

Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 

To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 

That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathiss, 

And  the  brute  Earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 


Till  all  diy  magic  stroctons,  reared  ao  high, 
Were  shattered  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 

dm.  She  fables  not;  I  ftel  that  I  do  fear    800 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power ; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.    I  must  dissemble. 
And  try  her  yet  mora  strongly. — Come,  no  more ; 
This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct. 
Against  the  canon-laws  of  our  foundation ; 
I  must  not  sufler  this :  yet  'tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood:  810 

But  this  will  cure  all  straight:  one  sip  of  this 
Wm  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Be  wise  and  tasto. 

Thu  Brothen  ruA  in  wA  twords  drawn,  loreflf  hit 
glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  break  it  against  the 
ground ;  his  rout  make  sign  of  resistance ;  hut  are 
aU  driven  in,    T%e  Attendant  Spirit  comes  in* 

SriRiT. 

What,  have  yon  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape? 
O  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand. 
And  bound  him  fiist;  without  his  rod  revers'd, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motionleas:  819 

Yet  stay,  be  not  distorb'd ;  now  I  bethink  me. 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  us'd. 
Which  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  learnt. 
The  soodiest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

There  is  a  gende  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 
Sabrina  is  Her  name,  a  virgin  pore ; 
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Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  hmte. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  punmt 
Of  her  emuged  stepdame  Guendolen,  630 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood. 
That  staid  her  flight  with  his  crow-flowing  ooniie. 
The  water-nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  play'd, 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall ; 
Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe  ' 
In  nectar'd  lavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel; 
And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  tiU  she  reviv'd,  640 

And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 
Made  goddess  of  the  river :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oil  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make. 
Which  she  with  precious  vial'd  liquors  heals ; 
For  which  the  diepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays. 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daflbdils.  651 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numming  spell, 
If  she  be  right  mvok'd  in  warbled  song ; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  bo  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself. 
In  hard-besetting  need;  this  will  I  try. 
And  add  the  power  of  tome  a4)uring  verse. 


Sabrina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting  860 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

Listen  ibr  dear  honor's  sake. 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen,    and   save. 
Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus; 
By  the  Earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace. 
And  Tethy's  grave  mi^eetic  pace,  870 

By  hoary  Nereus*  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wisard's  hook. 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell. 
And  old  soothsaying  Glau<yis'  spell, 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands. 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-elipper'd  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Syrens  sweet. 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fliir  ligea's  golden  comb,  880 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance. 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head. 
From  thy  ooral-paven  bed, 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
TiU  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 

Listen,  and  save. 

Sab&ina  riMM^  attended  hy  water-nymphs^  and  tings. 

By  the  rushy-fiinged  bank,  890 

Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  ODer  dank. 


My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azum  iheen 
Of  torkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  die  channel  strays; 
Whilst  from  oflT  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread ; 
Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request,  900 

I  am  here 

Sp.  Goddess  dear. 
We  imploro  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  viigid  here  distrest. 
Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile, 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 

Sabr.  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity: 

Brightest  lady,  look  on  me :  910 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept,  of  pracious  cure ; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  lip 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip; 
Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 
Smear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold  ? 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold ; 
And  I  must  haete,  ere  morning  hour,  920 

To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower. 

Sabrina  descends,  and  (he  Lady  rises  wi  of  her  wtot 

Sp.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line. 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills. 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 
Summer  drought,  or  singed  air. 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair. 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood  930 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 
May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore; 
May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  tower  and  terrace  round. 
And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  lady,  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace. 
Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 
Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  940 

With  some  other  new  device. 
Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound. 
Till  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 
I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide^ 
And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Is  your  father's  residence, 
Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratolate 

His  wish'd  presence;  and  beside  950 

All  the  swains,  that  there  abide. 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort; 
We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport. 
And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer: 
Come,  let  us  haste,  the  stars  grow  high. 
But  night  sits  monaroh  yet  in  the  mid  sky. 
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ne  Scene  ektmget,  prewtnimg  hmBow  toum  and  ike 
prtsid€n^9  caatU ;  (ken  come  in  oonaOry  dancer*, 
after  tkem  the  Attendant  Spirit,  wUk  Ike  two 
Brodiei%  and  the  lady, 
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Sjnr.  Back,  shepherds*  back ;  enough  your  play, 
TiU'next  auiMhine  holiday : 
Here  be,  without  dock  or  nod,  960 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court 
Ab  Mercury  did  first  devise. 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 
On  the  lawns  and  on  the  leas. 

7\tt  eecond  Song  premnts  them  to  their  Father  and 
Mother. 

Noble  lord,  and  lady  bright, 
I  have  brought  ye  new  delight; 
Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
Three  fiur  branches  of  your  own ; 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  970 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth. 
And  sent  diem  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise. 
To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
O'er  sensual  Folly  and  Intempemce. 

7%e  daneee  [ftetnf  ]  endedj  the  Spirit  ^OlfigmaeM. 

Spir.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky: 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air  980 

All  amidst  ihe  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  ihiee 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  boweri 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Houn^ 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
There  eternal  Summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds,  with  musky  wing,  990 

About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
X«fard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show ; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(list,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adodis  ofl  reposes, 
Waring  well  of  his  deep  wound  1000 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen: 
But  fiur  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  ftm'd  son,  advanced. 
Holds  his  dear  Piiyche  by^I  entranc'd. 
Afler  her  wandering  labors  long. 
Till  f)ree  consent  the  Goda  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom,  1010 

Touth  and  Joy :  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run. 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  alow  dofli  bend ; 


And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  Moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  1020 

EQgher  than  tlie  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  A&GCJMENT. 
The  first  Book  proposes,  fint  in  brief,  the  whole 
subject,  Man's  disobedience,  and  the  loss  there> 
upon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was  placed :  then 
touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fidl,  the  Serpent, 
or  rather  Satan  in  the  serpent;  who,  revolting 
from  God,  and  drawing  to  his  side  many  legions 
of  angels,  was,  by  the  command  of  God,  driven 
out  of  Heaven,  with  all  his  crew,  into  the  great 
deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the  poem  hastens 
into  the  midst  of  things,  presenting  Satan  with  his 
angels  now  falling  into  Hell  described  here,  not 
in  the  center  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  sup* 
posed  as  yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed) 
but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  fltliest  called 
Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  angels  l3ring  on  the 
burning  lake,  thunder-struck  end  astonished,  after 
a  certain  space  recovers,  as  from  confusion,  calls 
up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him : 
they  confer  of  their  miserable  fall ;  Satan  awakens 
all  his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  some  man- 
ner confounded.  They  rise;  their  numbers; 
array  of  battle ;  their  chief  leaders  named,  accord- 
ing to  the  idols  known  aflerwards  in  Canaan  and 
the  countries  adjoining.  To  &ese  Satan  directs 
his  speech,  comforts  them  with  hope  yet  of  regain- 
ing Heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new  world 
and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according 
to  an  ancient  prophecy,  or  report  in  Heaven ;  for, 
thftt  angels  were  long  before  this  visible  creation, 
was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fathers.  To 
find  out  the  trath  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to 
determine  thereon,  he  refera  to  a  full  council. 
What  his  associates  thence  attempt  Pandemo- 
nium, the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  suddenly  built 
out  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  peers  there  sit  in 
council. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  omr  woe»  ^ 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  di^tt  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos  :  Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous,  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursuea 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhymo» 
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And  chiefly  thoa,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thou  liom  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  bnx)ding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  vmya  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  fiom  thy  view, 
Kor  die  deep  tract  of  Hell;  say  first,  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favored  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fidl  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  i  world  besides  f 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deoeiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High, 
If  he  oppos'd ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud. 
With  vain  attempt    Him -the  Almigh^  power, 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustzon,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  aims. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fieiy  gul^ 
Confounded,  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 
Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath!. for  now  tke  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him :  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witnessed  huge  afiHiction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfiist  hate ; 
At  once,  as  &r  as  angels*  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild ; 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo. 
Regions  of  soitow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unoonsum'd : 
Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 
As  Bai  remov'd  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 
O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 
There  the  companions  of  bis  fiUl,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempeatnoos  fire. 
He  soon  discerns ;  and  weltering  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime. 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 
Beelzebub.    To  whom  the  arch-enemy, 
And  thence  in  Heaven  called  Satan,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began. 

«If  thou  beest  he;  but  0^  how  falVn!  how 
changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  lighl^ 


Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads  though  bright !  If  he  whom  mutual  leagiM^ 

United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 

And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 

Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  j<Hn*d 

In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 

From  what  height  fall'n,  so  much  the  stronger  piOT'd 

He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  blew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms  T  Yet  not  for  tfaoeo. 

Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 

Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind. 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  rais*d  me  to  contend, 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 

Innumerable  foree  of  spirits  arm'd. 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,, and,  me  preferring. 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  oppos*d 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.   What  though  the  field  bo 

lost? 
All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  fi>r  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  aim  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  down&U :  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail. 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanc*d» 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  £brce  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Iireooncilable  to  our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the -tyranny  of  Heaven." 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain* 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racVd  with  deep  despair : 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

''O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers. 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangered  Heaven's  perpetual  king. 
And  pat  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fiite ; 
Too  well  I  see,  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat, 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigor  soon  returns. 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallow'd  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  he  our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Offeree  believe  almigl^,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpower'd  such  force  as  oun) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pams. 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeftd  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whatever  his  business  be. 
Here  in  die  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire. 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep ; 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being 
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To  vodergo  eusmal  panishmentr' 

Whereto  with  epeedy  wordi  the  arch-fiend  replied, 

Tall'n  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  nuBerable 
Domg  or  sobering ;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task^ 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  coniraiy  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist    If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  fi>rth  good. 
Our  labor  must  be  lo  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 
Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fiiil  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  fi:om  their  destin'd  aim. 
But  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  recall'd 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven :  the  sulphurous  hail. 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  fiilling ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 
Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  soom. 
Or  satiate  fuiy,  yield  it  from  our  foe. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?    Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  vraves ; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there ; 
And  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers. 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  ofibnd 
Our  enemy ;  our  own  loss  how  repair; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair." 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyen 
That  sparkling  blaz'd ;  his  other  parts  besides. 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fiibles  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr*d  on  Jove ; 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held ;  or  that  sea-b^ast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream: 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-fbunder'd  skifiT 
Deeming  some  island,  ofl,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  mider  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays ; 
So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake :  nor  ever  thence 
Had  ris'n  or  heav'd  his  head ;  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-roling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs ; 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others;  and,  enrag'd,  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy,  shown 
On  Man  by  him  seduced ;  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  pour'd. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  band  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and 
loll'd 


In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight;  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fi^; 

And  such  appear'd  in  hue,  ss  when  the  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter'd  side 

Of  thundering  iEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fuell'd  entrails  thenoe  conceiving  fire, 

Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke:  such  resting  found  the 

sole 
Of  unUest  feet    Him  foUow'd  his  next  mate : 
Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength. 
Not  by  the  sufierance  of  supernal  Power. 

*'  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  arch-angel,  **  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven :  this  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  celestial  light?    Be  it  so,  since  he. 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  fbroe  hath  made  so* 

preme 

Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  hoppy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells.     Hail  horrora,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  iir  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence: 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  asBociates  and  copartners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  the  oblivious  pool, 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion ;  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell  V* 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer'd ;  "  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could  have  fbil'd. 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag'd,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive ;  though  now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire, 
As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  amaz'd ; 
No  wonder,  fiill'n  such  a  pernicious  highth." 

He  scaroe  had  ceas'd  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward    the   shore:    his  ponderous 

shield,  ' 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  ciremnference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  fh>m  the  top  of  FesoM 
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Or  in  Valdamo,  to  deflcry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathless  he  so  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  calPd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arch'd,  imbower;  or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  ann*d 
Hath  vez*d  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o*er- 

threw 
Busiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcaases 
And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn. 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 
Under  amaseement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  calVd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.    **  Princes,  potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven,  once  yours,  now 

lost, 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 
AfVer  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  ibr  the  ease  yon  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T*  adore  the  Conqueror  f  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf^ 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n."  [sprung 

They  heard,   and  were  abas'd,  and   up  they 
Upon  the  wing ;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake ; 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  leel ; 
Yet  to  their  generars  voice  they  soon  obey 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile : 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell, 
Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  the  uplifled  spear         ^ 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Th^ir  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain. 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  from  her  fiozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands. 
Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaden  thither  haste  where  sipod 


Their  great  commander;  godlike  shapes  and  lomif 

Ezoelling  human,  princely  dignities. 

And  powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thronea; 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial;  blotted  out  and  ras'd 

By  their  rebellion  Smm  the  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names,  till,  wandering  o'er  tbe 

Earth, 
Through  God's  high  snfiTerance  for  the  trial  of 


By  fidsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 

God  their  Creator,  and  th' invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 

And  devils  to  ador«  for  deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  nam0% 

And  various  idols  through  the  Heathen  world. 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  firsts 

who  last, 
Rous'd  firom  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  coach. 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  ho  stood  <m  the  bare  strand. 
While  the  promiscuous  cloud  stood  yet  aloo£ 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  Earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God. 
Their  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  ador*d 
Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  thron'd 
Between  the  cherubim;  yea.  often  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 
Abominations ;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd, 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  afiVont  his  light 
First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  poss'd  through 

fire 
To  his  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watry  plain. 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon.    Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighborhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 
Next,  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  soos^ 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Aberim;  in  Heselxm 
And  Horanaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines. 
And  Ele&l6  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  mareh  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 
Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide ;  lust  hard  by  hate ; 
Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 
With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bonI*ring 

flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  namm 
Of  Bwilini  wA  Ashtaroth ;  those  male. 
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TheM  feminine:  fi>r  spirito,  when  they  pleeae. 
Can  either  aex  aMome.  or  both ;  to  toft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  oMence  pore; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 
Not  Ibonded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flesh;  but,  in  what  shape  they 

choose, 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes. 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  foisook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 
Bow'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  despicable  foes.    With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  homs ; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  Moon 
Sidonian  viigins  paid  their  vows  and  songs; 
In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart;  though  large, 
Beguird  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  fooL    Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded:  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
£2ekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  survey'd  the  darit  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.     Next-  came  one 
Who  moum*d  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  wordiippers: 
Dagon  his  name,  siui-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Rear'd  m  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  boundsi 
Him  fbllow*d  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  lair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 
He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold!^ 
A  leper  once  be  lost,  and  gained  a  king ; 
Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  disparage  and  disphice 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 
His*'odious  ofiferings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Whom  he  had  vanquished.    After  these  appeared 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  fimns 
Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 
The  infection,  when  their  borrowed  gold  oompos'd 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox ; 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pass'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-bom  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 
Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  Dot^fiom  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
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Vice  lor  itself:  to  him  no  temjde  stood 
Or  altar  smok'd;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altan,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God? 
In  courts  and  paloces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury  and  outrage:  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitaUe  door 
Ezpos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might : 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 
The  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue ;  held 
Gods,  yet  confessed  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boasted  parents :  Titan,  Heaven's  first-bom. 
With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seiz'd 
By  younger  Saturn;  he  fit>m  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found ; 
So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these  fiist  in  Crate 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  bold  Olympus,  rul'd  the  middle  air. 
Their  highest  Heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cM, 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land :  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields. 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  die  utmost  isles. 
All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but  with 

looks 
Downcast  and  damp;  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  scnne  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  fbund  their 

chief 

Not  in  despair,  to  'ave  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride     * 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fean. 
Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  tnimpeti  loud  and  darions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard ;  that  proud  honor  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
The  imperial  ensign ;  which,  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblaz'd. 
Seraphic  anhs  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 
At  which  the  univenal  host  up-sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  bannera  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colon  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable ;  anon  they  move 
In  peiiect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorden ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  end  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valor  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat: 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoQghts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fkat,  and  sorrow,  and 

pain. 
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From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  the^, 
Breathing  imited  force,  with  fixed  thought, 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soil  pipes,  that  charm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 
Advanced  in  view  they  stand  ;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  witli  ordered  spear  and  shield ; 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories :  for  never,  since  created  man, 
Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes :  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegm  with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Miz'd  with  auziliar  gods;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Annoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalbon, 
Damasoo,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  fit>m  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander:  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  fbnn  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness ;  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  arch-angel  ruin'd,  and  the  exceas 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  Sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  Mood, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  arch-angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd ;  and  oaro 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  ramorso  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  fotlowen  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  &ult  amerc'd 
Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendors  Hung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  wither'd:  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
'  Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth :  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

*'  O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits,  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty ;  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
Hateful  to  tttter ;  but  what  power  of  mind, 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  firom  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  post  or  present,  ooold  have  fear*d 


How  such  imited  foroe  of  gods,  how  such 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse? 

For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss. 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend 

Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 

If  counsels  difiTerent,  or  dangers  shunn'd 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.    But  he  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Consent  or  custom ;  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  conceal'd. 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  &n. 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know  and  know  our  own: 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provok'd ;  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  firaud  or  guile, 

What  foroe  efilected  not :  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overoomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rile 

There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  favor  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  first  eruption ;  thither  or  elsewhere ; 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature :  peace  is  despair'd ; 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?    War,  then,  war. 

Open  or  undentood,  must  be  rcsolvM.** 

He  spake :  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drown  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  chenibim ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell :  highly  they  rag*d 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  amis 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke :  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf;  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.    Thither,  wing'd  with  speed, 
A  numerous  brigade  hasten'd :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneen,  with  spade  and  pick-ax  armM, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field. 
Or  cast  a  rampart    Mammon  led  them  on : 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven;  for  e'en  in  Heaven  his  looks  and 

thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  eqjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  treasures,  better  hid.    Soon  had  his  crew 
Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those, 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  tlie  works  of  Memphian  kings. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame. 
And  strength  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
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What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perfi»m. 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepar'd, 
That  nndemeath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluic'd  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wonderous  art  foimded  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  eadi  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross: 
A  third  as  soon  had  fbrm'd  widiin  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance,  fiU'd  each  hollow  nook ; 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 
Anon,  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet» 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven : 
The  roof  was  fi«tted  gold.    Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
EquaO'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.    The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fiz'd  her  stately  height:  and  straight  the 

doors, 
Opening  their  brazen  (bids,  discover,  wide 
Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o*er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement ;  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.    The  hasty  muldtude 
Admiring  enter*d ;  and  the  work  some  praise. 
And  some  the  architect;  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high. 
Where  scepter'd  angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes ;  whom  die  supreme  king 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 
E^ch  in  his  hierarchy,  the  <»der8  bright 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador'd. 
In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausonian  land 
Men  caird  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  fell 
From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  Sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos  the  iEgean  isle :  thus  they  relate, 
Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before ;  nor  aught  avail'd  him  now 
To  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he 

'scape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent 
With  his  industrious  crew,  to  build  in  Hell. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium ;  the  «high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers ;  their  summons  call'd 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon, 
V^Ui  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came, 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd :  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armM,  and  at  the  Soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 


To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  As  bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  fiuth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 

In  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowen 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 

Their  state  afl&irs.   So  thick  the  aery  crowd 

Swarm*d  and  were  straiten'd;  till,  the  signal  given, 

Behold  a  wonder !  They  but  now  who  seem'd 

In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwaiA,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  faery  elves, 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  Moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  EarUi 

Wheels  her  pale  course ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and 

dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear ; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 
Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduce  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large 
ThougE  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  xniemal  court    But  far  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ; 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.    Afler  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 


BOOK  IL 

THE  ASOUMENT. 

The  consultation  begun,  Satan  debates  whether 
another  battle  be  to  be  hazarded  for  the  recovery 
of  Heaven :  some  advise  it,  others  dissuade :  a 
third  proposal  is  preferred,  menticmed  before  by 
Satan,  to  searoh  the  truth  of  that  pn^hecy  or 
tradition  in  Heaven  concerning  another  worid, 
and  another  kind  of  creature  equal  or  not  much 
inferior  to  themselves,  about  this  time  to  be 
created.  Their  doubt,  who  shall  be  sent  on  this 
difiicult  seareh;  Satan  their  chief  undertakes 
alone  the  voyage,  is  honored  and  applauded. 
The  council  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them 
several  ways,  and  to  several  employments,  as 
their  inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time 
till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his  journey  to 
Hell  gates ;  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sat  there 
to  guard  them;  by  whom  at  length  they  are 
opened,  and  discover  to  him  the  g^reat  gulf  be- 
tween Hell  and  Heaven ;  with  what  difficulty  he 
passes  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  power  of 
that  place,  to  the  sight  of  this  new  world  which 
he  sought 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  peari  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais'd 
To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 
Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
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Beyond  thiu  high,  iniatiate  to  paxiae 

Vain  war  with  Heaven,  and,  1^  euccew  untaught, 

His  proud  imaginationa  thus  diaplay'd. 

**  Powers  and  dominionB,  deities  of  Heaven; 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigor,  though  opprees'd  and  fidl'n, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  lost    From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fidl. 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  &te. 
Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fix*d  laws  of  HeaveUi 
Did  fust  create  your  leader;  next,  free  choice. 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been  achiev'd  of  merit;  yet  this  loss, 
Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne. 
Yielded  with  fuU  consent   The  happier  state 
In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremast  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim, 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  afaare 
Of  endless  pain  f  Where  there  ia  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
Precedence,  none  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  (aith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assur'd  us ;  and,  by  what  best  way, 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise,  may  speak." 

He  ceas'd ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  scepter*d  Jung, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 
His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength ;  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  Hell,  or  worse. 
He  reck'd  not;  and  these  words  thereafter  spake. 

"My  sentence  is  for  open  war:  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 
Millions  that  stand  in  aims,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-plaoe 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  f    No,  let  us  rather  choose, 
Arm'd  with  Hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once. 
O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noiM 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infomal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  tomenls.    But  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  fi>e. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumn  not  still. 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat;  descent  and  foil 
To  ns  is  adverw.    Who  but  felt  of  late, 


When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  oar  broken  rev 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep^ 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  f    The  ascent  is  easy  then ; 
The  event  is  foar'd ;  should  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 
To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroy'd :  what  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwell  hers,  driven  out  from  bliss,  con 

demn'd 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 
Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 
The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Calls  us  to  penance  f    More  destroy'd  than  thns^ 
We  should  be  quite  abolish'd,  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  f  which,  to  the  height  eniag'd» 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential;  happier  fkt 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 
Or,  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fiital  throne : 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge." 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc'd 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  leas  than  gods.    On  th*  other  side  uproee 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane : 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit: 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appeal 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels:  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'rous  and  slothful:  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear. 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

**I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers. 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urg'd 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success; 
When  he,  who  most  excels  in  foct  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels. 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  en  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  f    The  towers  of  Heaven  ar* 

fill'd 
With  arm'd  wateh,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable:  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
EInoamp  their  legions;  or,  with  obscure  wing. 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.    Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light:  yet  our  great  enemy 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted;  and  the  ethereal  mould. 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief!  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 
Victorious.    Thus  repvds'd,  our  final  hope 
Is  fiat  despair:  we  most  exasperate 
The  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
And  that  must  end  ns;  that  most  be  our  < 
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To  be  no  more.    Sad  core !  for  who  would  loie» 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  dioughta  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  lense  and  motion  ?    And  who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  oar  angry  be 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  t  how  he  can. 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  enemies  their  vnsh,  and  end 
Them  in  his  angej,  whom  hismnger  saves 
To  punish  endless?    Where^re  cease  we  then! 
Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed, 
Reaerv*d,  and  destin'd  to  eternal  woe ; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  can  we  suffer  worse  f    Is  this  then  worst, 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  f 
What,  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued,  and  struck 
With  Heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  7  this  Hell  then  seem*d 
A  refuge  fit)m  those  wounds ;  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake?  that  sure  was  worse. 
What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak*d,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or,  fix>m  above, 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?   What  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 
Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fiill 
One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds ;  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains ; 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  f  This  would  be  worse. 
War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  f    He  from  Heaven's 

highth 
All  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides ; 
Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 
Than  \fiae  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 
Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expeird  to  suffer  here 
Chains   and    these  torments!   better  these  than 

worse. 
By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  victor's  will.    To  sufier,  as  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains :  this  was  at  first  resolv'd. 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  foil. 
I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  venturous,  if  that  foil  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror :  this  is  now 
Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear. 
Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 
His  anger ;  and  perhaps,  thus  for  remov'd. 
Not  wiinrf  us  uot  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  is  punish'd ;  whence  these  raging  fires 


Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vapor ;  or,  inur'd,  not  feel ; 

Or,  chang'd  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformed 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  whA 

change 
Worth  waiting ;  since  our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe." 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth'd  in  reason's  garb. 
Counselled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace :  and  afler  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

**  Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost:  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strifo : 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter :  for  what  {dace  can  be  for  us 
Within  Heaven's  bound,  unless  Heaven's  Lord 

supreme 
We  overpower  ?    Suppose  he  should  relent. 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  sul^ection ;  with  what  eyes  could  wa 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  impos'd,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 
Forc'd  Halleluiahs ;  while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odors  and  ambrosial  flowers. 
Our  servile  ofierings  ?    This  must  be  our  task 
In  Heaven,  this  our  delight !  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate !   Let  us  not  then  pursue 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
Unacceptable,  though  in  Heaven,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage ;  but  rather  seek 
Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 
Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp.    Our  greatness  will  appear 
Then   most  conspicuous,    when  great  things  of 

small. 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create ;  and  in  what  place  soe'er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain, 
Through  labor  and  endurance.   This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?    How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling 

Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd, 
And  with  the  miyesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders 

roar 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heaven  resembles  Hell  f 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  ?    This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  moret 
Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soil  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang'd 
I  Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.    All  things  invite 
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To  peaceM  oduomIb,  and  the  lettled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are,  and  were ;  dismissiDg  quite 
All  thoughts  of  war.    Ye  have  what  I  advise." 
He  scarce  had  finished,   when  such  murmur 

fill'd 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night 

long 
Had  rous'd  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafiiring  men  o*erwatch'd,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas'd, 
Advising  peace :  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  Hell :  so  much  the  fi»ar 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michail 
Wrought  still  within  them,  and  no  leas  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 
By  policy,  and  long  process  of  time. 
In  emulation  opposite  to  Heaven, 
Which  when  Beelzebub  perceiv'd,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  eograven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care  \ 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Migestic,  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 
''Tlirones  and    imperial  powers,    offipring  of 

Heaven, 
Ethereal  virtues:  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless ;  while  we  dream, 
And  know  not  that  the  king  of  Heaven  haih  doom'd 
This  place  our  dungeon ;  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
Fr«m  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain 
In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  removed 
Under  the  inevitable  curb,  reserv'd 
His  captive  multitude ;  for  he,  be  sure. 
In  height  or  depth,  still  first  and  lost  will  reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt;  but  over  Hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 
War  hath  determin'd  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss 
Irreparable :  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
VouchsaTd   or  sought;  for  what  peace  will  be 

given 
To  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted?  and  what  peace  can  we  return 
But  to  our  power  hostility  and  bate, 
Untam*d  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow. 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  sufifering  feel  7 
Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 
With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege. 
Or  ambush  firom  the  deep.    What  if  we  find 


Some  easier  enterprise  f   There  is  a  place, 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fiime  in  Heaven 

£rr  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  tiow 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  fiivor^d  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  oon 

firm'd. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould 
Or  substance,  how  erfdued,  and  what  their  powers 
And  where  their  weAness.  how  attempted  best. 
By  force  or  subtlety.    Though  Heaven  be  shot^ 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  own  sirengUi,  this  place  may  lie  expoa'd» 
The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  lefl 
ITo  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 
Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 
By  sudden  onset ;  either  with  Hell  fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven. 
The  puny  habitants,  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Aboliish  his  own  works.    This  would  surpass 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance ;  when  his  darling  sons, 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  cum 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss. 
Faded  so  soon.    Advise,  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 
Hatqhing  vain  empires."    Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis'd 
By  Satan,  and  in  part  propos'd :  for  whence. 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator  ?    But  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to*  augment    The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all 'their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 
They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews. 

*'  Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate. 
Synod  of  gods,  and,  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolv'd,  which,  from  the  lowest  deep^ 
Will  once  more  lifl  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbo^• 

ing  arms 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heaven :  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 
Dwell,  not  un visited  of  Heaven's  fair  light. 
Secure ;  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 
Purge  oflT  this  gloom :  the  soft  delicious  air. 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.    But  first  whom  shall  we 

send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  7  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle?  What  strength,  what  art  eaa 

then 
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8uliice,  or  what  evunan  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  eenteries  and  itationB  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  snflrage ;  for,  on  whom  we  send. 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies." 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt:  but  all  sat  mute. 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts;  and 

each 
In  othw*8  eountenanea  read  his  own  dismay 
Astonished:  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those    Heaven-warring   champions  could    be 

found 
So  hardf ,  as  to  prafier  or  accept. 
Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  gloiy  rais'd 
Above  his  follows,  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

"O  progeny  of  Heaven,  empsrreal  thrones, 
With  reaMm  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seis*d  us,  though  undismay'd.    Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light: 
Our  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr*d  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passed,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plung'd  in  that  abortive  pil£ 
If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world, 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  f 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers, 
And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adom'd 
With  splendor,  arm'd  with  power,  if  aught  pro- 

pos'd 
And  judg'd  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty,  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.    Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazard  as  of  honor,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  doe 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honor'd  sitsf    Go  therefore,  mighty  powers, 
Terror    of   Heaven,    though    faH'n;    intend    at 

home. 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ea 
The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 
More  tolemble ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  poin 
Of  this  in  mansion :  intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destructioa  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprise 
None  shall  partake  with  me.'*   Thus  saying  rose 
The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply; 
Prudent,  lest,  fiom  his  resolution  rais'd, 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  be  refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear'd ; 
And.  so  refas'd,  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rivals ;  vrinning  cheap  the  high  repute. 
Which  he  through  haard  huge  must  earn.    But 

they 
Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure,  than  his  voice 
Forbidding ;  and  at  onee  with  him  they  rose : 


Their  rising  all  at  once,  woa  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Towards  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven : 
Nor  fail'd  they  to  express  how  much  they  prais'd. 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despis'd 
His  own :  for  neither  do  the  qiirits  damn'd 
Lose  all  their  virtue;  lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  gloiy  excites^ 
Or  close  ambition,  vamish'd  o'er  with  zeal. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matcUess  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-topa  the  dusky  clouda 
Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 
Heaven's  cheerful  fy^e,  the  louring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landskip  snow,  or  shower; 
If  chance  the  radiant  Sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herdi 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
O  shame  to  men !  devil  with  devil  damn'd 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace:  and,  God  proclaiming  peace. 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  Earth,  each  other  to  destroy: 
As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accond) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides. 
That,  day  and  night,  for  his  destruction  wait 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolv'd ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infomaJ  peers; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seem'd 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  Heaven,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  emperor,  witli  pomp  supreme. 
And  godlike  imitated  state :  him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclos'd, 
With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets*  regal  sound  the  great  result : 
Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Pat  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy, 
By  herald's  voice  exploin'd ;  the  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deafening  shout  retuni'd  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat 

rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and,  wandering,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him,  perplex'd  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  renim. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swifl  race  contend, 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ; 
Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fionted  brfgades  form. 
As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spaara 
Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  aima 
From  either  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin  bums. 
Others,  with  vast  Typhocan  rage  more  fell. 
Rend  up  both  rocks  ond  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar; 
As  when  Alcides,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 
With  conquest,  folt  the  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalion  pines, 
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And  lichas  firom  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 

Into  Ih*  Euboic  sea.    Othera  more  mild. 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fiill 

By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  should  enthral  to  force  or  chance. 

Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  aingf) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.     In  discourse  mora  sweet 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reaaon'd  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost 

0£  good  and  evil  much  they  ai^ed  then, 

()f  happiness  and  final  misery, 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy : 

Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th*  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands, 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhapa 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 

Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgoi^e 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams : 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep; 

Cocytus,  nam*d  of -lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 

Of  ancient  pile ;  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betuixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk:  the  parching  air 

Bums  frorc,  and  cold  performs  the  efiect  of  fire. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce    extremes,    extremes    by  change  more 

fierce. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  8ta^^e  in  ice 
Their  sofl  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  lime,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe, 
All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink ; 
Bat  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 
Medusa  with  Goi^nian  terror  guards 
The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 
All  tute  of  living  wight,  as  onoe  it  fled 


The  lip  of  Tantalus.    Thus  roving  on 

In  confused  march  forlorn,  the  adventnrans 

With  shuddering  honor  pale,  and  eyes  aghas^ 

View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest    Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  v«la 

They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous. 

O'er  many  a  frosen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shadM  of 

death, 
A  universe  of  deaUi ;  which  God  by  cone 
Chreated  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  1 
Perverse,  all  moostious,  all  prodigious  thJkigi^ 
Abominable,  inuttelrable,  and  worse 
Than  fiibles  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd* 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 
Meanwhile,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam*d  of  highest  deeigiu"^ 
Puts  on  swifl  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  HeQ 
Explores  his 'solitary  flight:  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  sous 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  hnBg 
Their  spicy  drugs;  they,  on  the  trading  flood. 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole :  so  aeem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend.    At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof^ 
And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates;  three-folds  wera 

brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock        ' 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsum^d.    Before  the  gates  there  at 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape; 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fiur; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast;  a  serpent  arm*d 
With  mortal  sting :   About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  mng 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  cro^H 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd. 
Within  unseen.    Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Liur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  wliile  the  laboring  Moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.    The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd 
For  each  seem'd  either :  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart;  what  seem'd  his  hcaa 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd 
Admir'd,  not  foar'd ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  bogan. 

Whence  and  what  art  thoo,  ezecrabto  sh^ie. 
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That  dar'tt,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
*rhy  miicreated  fitmt  athwart  my  way 
1*0  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  to  pem. 
That  be  avor'd,  without  leave  aak'd  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof) 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven.*' 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied, 
«*  Art  thou  that  traitor-angel,  art  thou  he, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken  ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  ailer  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Co^jiir'd  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn'd 
To  ynate  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain? 
And  reckon^st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 
Hell-doom*d.  and  breath'st  defiance  here  and  scorn. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stioke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.    On  the  other  side, 
Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Each  at  the  head 
liovell'd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fatal  hands 
Jio  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front. 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air: 
So  fiown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown;  so  matched  they  stood; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 
*'0  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,'*  she  cried, 
<<  Against  thy  only  son  ?    What  fury,  O  son, 
Pbssesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  fiber's  head  ?  and  know'st  for  whom? 
For  him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate*er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  veill  destroy  ye  both." 
She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  retnm'd. 

"So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand, 
Prevented,  spa^  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee. 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-fbrm'd ;  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son : 
J  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee." 

To  whom  thus  the  portress  of  Hell-gate  replied, 
"Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul?  once  dcem'd  so  fair 
In  Heaven,  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combin'd 
In  bold  conspiracy  'gainst  Heaven's  King, 
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All  on  a  sudden,  miserable  pain 
Surpris'd  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swam 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth :  till,  on  the  left  side  opening  wide, 
likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd. 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung:  amazement  seiz'd 
All  the  host  of  Heaven ;  back  they  recoil'd  afraid 
At  first,  and  call'd  me  5ia,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me ;  but,  fiimiliar  grown, 
I  pleas'd,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viexving 
Becam'st  enamor'd,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  vromb  conceiv'd 
A  growing  burden.    Meanwhile  war  arose. 
And  fields  were  fought  in  Heaven;  wherein  re- 

main'd 
(For  what  could  else  f)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 
Clear  victory;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout. 
Through  all  the  empyr6m ;  down  they  fell 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep ;  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also ;  at  which  time,  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  ran  pass 
Without  my  opening.    Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown. 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  ofispring  whom  thou  secst. 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  svith  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd :  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  destroy !  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Ikath  ! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  bock  resounded  Death  ! 
I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  seems, 
Inflam'd  virith  lust  than  rage,)  and,  swifter  fiir. 
Me  overtook  his  mother  all  dismay'd. 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Engendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st,  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me ;  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth 
Afresh  virith  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  1  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe ;  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  de^'our 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounc'd. 
But  thou,  O  father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  mvulnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 
Though  tempered  heavenly ;  for  that  mortal  dint. 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist" 

She  finish'd ;  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  leam'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answered  smooth. 

"Dear  daughter,  since  thou  claim'st  me  for  thy 
sire. 
And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledgo 
Of  dalliance  had  vrith  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 
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Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 

Beiairn  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know, 

I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 

Of  spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd, 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole ;  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

The  unsounded  deep,  ^nd  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wondering  quest  a  place  foretold 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  purlieus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  placed 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room ;  though  more  remov'd, 

Lest  Heaven,  surcharg'd  with  potent  multitude, 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.    Be  this  or  aught 

Than  this  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 

To  know ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

^^ng  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm'd 

With  odors :  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fill'd 

Immeasurably ;  all  things  shall  bo  your  prey." 

He  ceas'd,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleas'd,  and 
Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  fill'd ;  and  blest  his  maw 
Destin'd  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

"The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  Heaven*s  all-powierful  King, 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  living  might 
But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
-To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confined. 
Inhabitant  of  Heaven,  and  heavenly-bom, 
Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrors  and  with  clamors  compess'd  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  7 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gav'st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  thee  7  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  ^all  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
"  Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end." 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train. 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up-drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  liave  mov'd;  then  in  the  key-hole 

turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens.    On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarrmg  sound 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Hanh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  i^ook 
Of  Erebus.    She  open*d,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner*d  host, 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  throogii 
With  horse  and  cbariotB  rank'd  in  kiote  array ; 


So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,   and 

height, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 
For  -Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions 

fierce, 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow 
Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil. 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  adhero 
He  rules  a  moment:  Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns :  next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  abyss. 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix*d 
Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 
Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look*d  a  while. 
Pondering  his  voyage :  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross.    Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  (to  compare 
Great  things  widi  small,)  that  when  Bellona  stoima 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city ;  or  lees  than  if  this  frame 
Of  Heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  Earth.    At  hist  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground;  thence  many  a  league. 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 
Audacious ;  but,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity :  all  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep ;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebufifof  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft:  that  fury  stay'd. 
Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea. 
Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  foundered  on  he  fares. 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 
As  when  a  gryphon,  through  the  wilderness 
With  winged  course,  o*er  hill  or  moory  dale. 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold:  so  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  fliet; 
At  length  a  univemd  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confhs'd. 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  hii  Mr 
With  loodest  Tehemence :  thither  he  yUm^ 
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Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 
Or  cpirit  of  the  nethermost  nbyaa 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  aak 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
BorderiDg  on  light;    when  straight    behold    the 

throne 
Of  ChaoSf  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep :  with  him  enthron'd 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon!    Rumor  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroird, 
And  DtBOord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 
To  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus :  **  Ye  powers 
And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 
Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy. 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm ;  but,  by  constraint 
Wandering  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
LiM  through*  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light. 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  Heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place. 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  ethereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound :  direct  my  course ; 
Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof;  if  I  that  region  lost, 
All  usurpation  thence  expeird,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey)  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge." 

Til  us  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 
With  faltering  speech  and  vLsago  incompos'd, 
Answer'd.     "  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art. 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though  over- 
thrown. 
I  saw  and  heard :  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep^ 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded  ,*  and  Heaven-gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence  -.  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend, 
Encroach'd  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  Hell, 
Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world, 
Hung  o*er  my  realm,  link*d  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  Heaven  from  whence  your  legions 

fell: 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger ;  go,  and  speed ; 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain." 
He  ceas'd ;  and  Satan  staid  not  to  reply, 
Bnt,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore. 
With  fresh  alacrity,  and  force  renewed. 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pjnramld  of  fire. 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and,  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environed,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endangerM,  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Bosporus,  betwixt  the  justling  rocks! 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunned 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  8teer*d. 
So  he  with  di/Ticulty  and  labor  hard 


Mbv'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labor  he ; 
But,  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  fell. 
Strange  alteration!    Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven* 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur*d  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length. 
From  Hell  continued  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world ;  by  which  the  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God,  and  good  aogels,  guard  by  special  grace. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 
A  glimmering  dawn :  here  Nature  first  begins 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 
With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din. 
That  Satan  with  leas  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wails  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light. 
And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn ; 
Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air. 
Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Far  off  the  empyreal  Heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin'd  square  or  round. 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adom'd 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ; 
And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  Moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies. 


BOOK  m. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

God,  sitting  on  his  throne,  sees  Satan  flying  to- 
w*ards  this  World,  then  newly  created;  shows 
him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand; 
foretells  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting 
mankind;  clears  his  own  justice  aod  wisdom 
from  all  imputation,  having  created  Man  free, 
and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempter; 
yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him, 
in  regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own  malice,  as  did 
Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.  The  Son  of  God 
renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifest- 
ation of  his  gracious  purpose  towards  Man: 
but  God  again  declares,  that  grace  cannot  be 
extended  towards  Man  w*ithout  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice :  Man  hath  offended  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  by  aspiring  to  godhead,  and  there- 
fore, with  all  lus  progeny,  devoted  to  death,  must 
die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to 
answer  for  his  ofllence,  and  undergo  his  punish- 
ment. The  Son  of  God  freely  offers  himself  a 
ransom  for  Man:  the  Father  accepts  him,  or- 
dains his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation 
above  all  names  in  Heaven  and  Earth;  com- 
mands all  the  angels  to  adore  him:  They  obey, 
and  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  celebrate 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Meanwhile  Satan 
alights  upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world*s 
outermost  orb ;  where  wandering,  he  first  finds  a 
place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity:  what 
persons  and  things  fly  up  thither :  thence  comes 
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to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  described  ascending  by 
stairs,  and  the  waters  above  ihe  firmament  that 
flow  about  it :  hie  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of 
the  Sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel,  the  regent  of  that 
orb,  but  first  changes  himself  into  the  shape  of 
a  meaner  angel ;  and,  pretending  a  zealous  desire 
to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  Man  whom 
God  had  placed  here,  inquires  of  him  the  place 
of  his  habitation,  and  is  directed:  alights  first  on 
mount  Niphates. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  fir8t>bom. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  efHuence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  ihou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 
^hose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain*d 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit*st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Sniit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chi.ef 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mo^onides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numben ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
^  Of  Nature's  works  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  thron'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view: 


About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance;  on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 

His  only  Son ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  fiiBt  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall'd  love. 

In  blissful  solitude;  he  then  survey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coasting  the  wall  of  Heaven  on  this  side  Night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet. 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

Firm  land  imboeom'd  without  firmament. 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high. 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

Only  begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage 
Transports  our  adversary?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescrib'd,  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now. 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  w^y 
Not  far  oflf  Heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light. 
Directly  towards  the  new-created  world. 
And  Man  there  plac'd,  with  purpose  to  essay 
If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse. 
By  some  false  guile  pervert;  and  shall  pervert; 
For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.     Whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  who 

fail'd; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared. 
Not  what  they  would  ?  what  praise  could  they  re- 
ceive ? 
What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid. 
When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd. 
Made  passive  both,  had  ser\''d  necessity. 
Not  me  ?     They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd, 
So"  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate. 
As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree 
Or  high  foreknowledge;  they  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unfi>reknown. 
So  without  least  impiilse  or  shadow  of  fiile. 
Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what   they  judge,  and   what  they  choose; 

for  so 
I  form'd  them  free :  and  free  they  must  remain. 
Till  they  enthral  themselves ;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
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Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  oidain'd 
Their  freedom ;  they  themaelvet  ordain'd  their  falL 
The  fint  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell, 
Selftempted,  self4eprav'd :  Man  £dls,  deceiv'd 
By  the  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 
The  other  none :.  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 
Through  Heaven  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory 

excel : 
Bat  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine." 

Thus   while   God   spake,   ambrosial   fragrance 
fill'd 
All  Heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  inefiable  diffus'd. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious :  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express'd;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appear'd. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace, 
Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake : 

**  O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  clos'd 
^Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace; 
For  which  both  Heaven  and  £arth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  the  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blesL 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost,  should  Man, 
Thy  creature  late  so  lov'd,  thy  youngest  son. 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  iVaud,  though  joined 
With  his  own  iblly?  That  be  from  thee  far. 
That  far  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right 
Or  shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  f  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought. 
Or  proud  retun^  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 
Yet  with  revenge  accomplish'd,  and  to  Hell 
Draw  af^er  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
By  him  corrupted?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 
So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  questioned  and  blasphem'd  without  defence." 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied. 
**0  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight. 
Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  efifectual  might, 
All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed : 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  sav'd  who  will ; 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vonchsoTd;  once  more  I  will  renew 
His  bpsed  powers,  though  forfeit,  and  enthralled 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires ; 
Upheld  by  me.  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe ; 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 
Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 
Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 
The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  ofl  be  wamM 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
The  incensed  Deity,  while  ofier'd  grace 
Invitee ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark. 
What  may  suffice,  and  soflen  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 
To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Though  but  endeavored  with  sincere  intent, 
HAine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 


My  umpire.  Conscience ;  whom  if  they  will  hear. 

Light  after  light,  well  us'd  they  shall  attain. 

And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufienmce,  and  my  day  of  grace. 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taale 

But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fhll ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done ;  Man  disobeying. 

Disloyal,  breaks  his  fe&lty,  and  sins 

Ag^nst  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven, 

Affecting  godhead,  and,  so  losing  all. 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left. 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote. 

He,  with  his  whole  posterity,  must  die. 

Die  he,  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such 

love} 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  the  ui\just  to  save  ? 
Dwells  in  all  Heaven  charity  so  dear  2" 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute. 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven:  on  Man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set 
And  now  vrithout  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  atyudg^d  to  Death  and  Hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renewM. 

*'  Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way> 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought  T 
Happy  for  Man,  so  coming ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins,  and  lost; 
Atonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  brixig : 
Behold  me  then ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 
I  offer ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  Man ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  ofifTand  for  him  lastly  die 
Well  pleas'd ;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  hia  rage : 
Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 
Lie  vanquish'd  ;  thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 
Life  in  myself  for  ever;  by  thee  I  live. 
Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die :  yet,  that  debt  paid. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  sufiTer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  virith  oorrupticm  there  to  dwell ; 
But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 
Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and 

stoop 
IngloriooB,  of  his  mortal  sting  disann'd. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive,  maugre  Hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound.    Thou,  at  the 

sight 
Pleas'd,  out  of  Heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile. 
While,  by  thee  rais'd,  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcass  glut  the  grave . 
Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem'd. 
Shall  enter  Heaven,  long  absent,  and  return, 
E  2 
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Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  hut  peace  assur'd 
And  reconcilement;  wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire." 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  \ye  ofier'd,  he  attends  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father.  Admiration  seizM 
All  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither 

tend. 
Wondering ;  but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied. 

"O  thou  in  Heaven  and  Earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath !    O  thou 
My  sole  complacence !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  least, 
Though  last  created ;  tliat  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  boqom  and  right  hand,  to  save. 
By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost. 
Thou,  tlierefore,  whom  thou  only  const  redeem, 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join; 
And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  Earth, 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 
By  wonderous  birth :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restor'd 
As  many  as  are  restor'd,  without  thee  none. 
His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons;  thy  merit, 
Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 
And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
Receive  new  light   So  man,  as  is  most  just. 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judg'd  and  die, 
And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransomed  with  his  own  dear  life. 
So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroy'd,  and  still  destroys 
In  tltose  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 
Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 
Because  thou  host,  though  thron'd  in  higheat  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  ei\ioying 
Godlike  fruition,  quitted  all,  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 
Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good. 
Far  more  than  great  or  high ;  because  in  thee 
liove  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds, 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne ; 
Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign 
Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 
Anointed  universal  King :  all  power 
f  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce: 
All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  under  Earth  in  Hell. 
When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  Heaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
Thy  summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal:  forthwith  fJT)m  i^  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten ;  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 
Then,  oil  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 


Bad  men  and  angels ;  they,  arraigned,  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence ;  Hell,  her  numbers  full. 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.    Meanwhile 
The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall 

dwell, 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 
With  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 
Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by. 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need, 
God  shall  be  all  in  all.    But,  all  ye  gods. 
Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies: 
Adore  the  Son,  and  honor  him  as  me." 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  cees'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions:  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  groand 
With  solemn  adoration  doTin  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  ofience 
To  Heaven  reroov'd  wherc  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of 

Heaven 
Rolls  o*er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  these  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  wiih  beams 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 
Then,  crown'd  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took. 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  fint  they  sung  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King ;  thee  Author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sit'st 
Thron'd  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and,  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  Heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 
Begottenr  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines. 
Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 
Impressed  the  efiulgence  of  his  glory  abides, 
Transfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 
He  Heaven  of  Heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein 
By  thee  created  ;  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aspiring  dominations :  thou  that  day 
Thy  Father's  dreadful  thuiuler  didst  not  spare. 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  shook 
Heaven's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels  disarray'd. 
Back  from  pursuit  thy  powers  with  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might. 
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To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes, 
Not  BO  on  roan :  him,  through  their  malice  faH'n, 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline : 
No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceiye  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  Man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined. 
He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife* . 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discem'd, 
Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  ofier'd  himself  to  die 
For  Man's  oflence.    O  unexampled  love, 
Love  nowhere  to  be  found  less  than  divine ! 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  Men !    Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin. 

Thus  they  in  Heaven,  above  the  starry  sphere, 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent 
Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opaoous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
From  Chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks:  a  globe  far  off 
Jt  scem'd,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
Starless  expos'd,  and, ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky ; 
Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  Heaven, 
Though  distant  fai*,  some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air,  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud  : 
Here  walkM  the  fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 
As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bonnds. 
Dislodging  fit>m  a  region  scaroe  of  prey, 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids. 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the 

springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams; 
But  In  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light: 
So,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey ; 
Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
JJvmg  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none. 
None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  Earth 
Upk  hither  like  a^real  vapors  flew 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  fiU'd  the  works  of  men; 
Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  iame, 
Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life  ; 
All  who  have  their  reward  on  Earth,  the  fmits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds ; 
All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Nature's  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix*d, 
Oissolv'd  on  Earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 
rill  final  dissolution,  wander  here; 
Not   in  the  neighboring    Moon,    as    some    have 

dream'd ; 
Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind. 
Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons  and  daughters  bom 
First  firom  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 
With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renown'd 
The  builden  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 


Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build. 

Othen  came  single ;  he,  who  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  leap'd  fimdly  into  ^tna  flames, 

Empedocles;  and  he,  who  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotos ;  and  many  more  too  long, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stiay'd  so  far  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heaven; 

And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd ; 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  arid  pass  the  fix'd. 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd : 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 

Of  Heaven's  ascent  they  lift  iheir  feet,  when  lo 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transvene,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air:  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 

And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds:  all  these,  upwhirl'd  aloft. 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off. 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and  unlrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  he  pass'd,. 

And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  lost  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  tum'd  thitherward  in  haste 

His  travell'd  steps :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  Heaven  a  structure  high; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich  appear*!! 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate. 

With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

Embellish'd ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  Earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil,  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 

To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 

And  waking  cried,  "  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heaven  sometimes 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  s6a  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  Earth,  sailing  arriv'd. 

Waited  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss: 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath. 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  Earth,  a  passage  wide, 

Wider  by  fiir  than  that  of  after-times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  Urge, 

Over  the  Pramis'd  Land,  to  God  so  dear; 

By  which,  to  visit  ofl  those  happy  tribes, 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fio 

Pass'd  flrequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas,  tlxe  fount  of  Jordan's  flood, 

To  Bedrsaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 
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Borden  on  Egjpt  and  the  Arabian  shore ; 
So  wide  the  opening  aeem'd.  where  botindf  were  aet 
To  darknesB,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 
Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven-gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once.     As  when  a  scout. 
Through  dark  and  desert  vmyB  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill» 
Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd, 
WHiich  now  the  rising  Sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 
Such  wonder  seized,  though  after  Heaven  seen. 
The  spirit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz'd, 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 
Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shade)  fix>m  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds ; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  iam*d  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  isles  {  but  who  dwell  happy  there 
He  staid  not  to  inquire :  above  them  all 
The  golden  Sun,  in  splendor  likest  Heaven, 
AUar'd  his  eye;  thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down. 
By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 
.  Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far ;  they,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum*d 
By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 
Shoots  invisible  %4rtue  even  to  the  deep ; 
So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bright 
There  lands  die  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  Sun*s  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 
The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 
Compar'd  with  aught  on  Earth,  metal  or  stone ; 
Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform'd 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire ; 
If  metal,  pert  seem'd  gold,  part  silver  clear ; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 
Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 
Jn  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 
Imagin'd  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen. 
That  stone,  or  like  to  that,  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 
In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeo  to  his  native  form. 


What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 

Breathe  fi>rth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 

Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 

The  arch-chymic  Sun,  so  far  from  us  remote. 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humor  mix'd,  • 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 

Of  color  glorious,  and  efllect  so  rare  7 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met 

Undazded ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands ; 

For  sight  no  obstacle  fi>und  here,  nor  shade. 

But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  romid 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fidl :  and  the  air» 

Nowhere  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray 

To. objects  distant  fiir,  whereby  he  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  Sun : 

His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid  ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

Illustrious  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings. 

Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  charge  emplojr'd 

He  seem'd,  or  fix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 

His  journey's  end  and  our  bejginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape. 

Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay : 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  eveiy  limb 

Suitable  grace  difilus'd,  so  well  he  feign'd : 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd  ;  wings  he  wore. 

Of  many  a  color'd  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold ; 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 

Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  angel  bright. 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tum'd. 

Admonish'd  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

The  aroh-angel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne. 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 

That  run  through  all  the  Heavens,  or  down  to  the 

Earth 
Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry. 
O'er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  thus  accosts. 

*'  Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seven  spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright. 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heaven  to  bring. 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honor  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wonderous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favor,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wonderous  he  ordain'd. 
Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandering.    Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dweU ; 
That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold, 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow*d 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poui'd 
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That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  aa  it  meet, 
The  univenal  Maker  we  may  praise ; 
Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loa>. 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  Men 
To  serve  him  beUer :  wise  are  all  his  ways." 

So  spake  the  &lse  dissembler  unperceiv'd  j 
For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  Uiat  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  Heaven  and  Earth: 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to- simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems :  which  now  for  once  beguil'd 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest^sight^d  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven ; 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  returned. 

*'  Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  gieat  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone. 
To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps, 
Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  Heaven : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep? 
I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 
*!niis  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul'd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled. 
Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung : 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire ; 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  roU'd  orbicular,  and  tnm'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  univerae.     ^ 
Look  downward  on  th^t  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines 
Tliat  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  of  Man ;  that  light 
Hts  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere, 
Might  would  invade;  but  there  the  neighboring 

Moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
"Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  Heaven, 
With  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  Earth, 
And  in  .her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 
That  spot,  to  which  I  point,  is  Paradise, 
Adam's  abode ;  those  lofty  diades,  his  bower. 
Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires." 

Thus  suid,  he  tum'd ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honor  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 
Took  leave,  and  toward  the  coast  of  Earth  beneath, 
Down  from  the  ecliptic,  sped  with  hop'd«success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel ; 
Nor  staid,  till  on  Niphates*  top  he  lights. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  now  in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place 
where  he  must  now  attempt  the  bold  enterprise 
which  he  undertook  alone  against  God  and  Man, 
&ll8  into  many  doubts  with  himself,  and  many 
passions,  fear,  envy,  and  despair ;  but  at  length 
confirms  himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Ptiradise, 
whose  outward  prospect  and  situation  is  described; 
overleaps  the  bounds ;  sits  in  the  shape  of  a  cor- 
morant on  the  tree  of  life,  as  highest  in  the  gar- 
den, to  look  about  him.  The  garden  described ; 
Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve;  his  wonder 
at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but  with 
resolution  to  work  their  fall ;  overhears  their  dis- 
coune,  thence  gathers  that  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was  forbidden  them  to  eat  of,  under  penalty  of 
death ;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  his  tempta- 
tion, by  seducing  them  to  transgress :  then  leaves 
them  a  while  to  know  further  of  their  state  by 
some  other  means.  Meanwhile  Uriel  descending 
on  a  sunbeam  warns  trabriel,  who  had  in  charge 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had 
escaped  the  deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his 
sphere  in  the  shape  of  a  good  angel  down  to 
Paradise,  discovered  after  by  his  furious  gestures 
in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere 
morning.  Night  coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve 
discourse  of  going  to  their  rest:  their  bower 
described ;  their  evening  worship.  Gabriel,  draw- 
ing forth  his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the 
round  of  Paradise,  appoints  .two  strong  angels  to 
Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there 
doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve,  sleeping; 
there  they  find  him  at  the  ear  of  Eve  tempting  her 
in  a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though  imwilling,  to 
Gabriel ;  by  whom  questioned,  he  scornfully  an- 
swers; prepares  rosistance;  but,  hindered  by  a 
sign  £com  Heaven,  flies  out  of  Paradise. 

O  FOR  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 
Th'  Apocal3rpse,  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud. 
Then  when>the  Dragon,  put  to  second  rout. 
Came  furious  down  to  be  reveng'd  on  men. 
Woe  to  the  inhabUajiU  on  Earth  !  that  now, 
While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd. 
Haply  so  'scap'd  his  mortal  snare :  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflam'd  with  rage,  came  down. 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind. 
To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  Ihs  flight  to  Hell: 
Yet,  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 
Far  oflf  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast. 
Begins  his  dire  attempt;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself;  horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  Hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  Hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  Hell 
One  step.  Ho  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair. 
That  slumber'd ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufiTerings  must  ensno 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
£2 
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Lay  pleasant,  his  griey*d  look  he  fixed  sad ; 
Sometiinee  towards  Heaven,  and  the  ftdl-blazing 

Sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : 
Then,  much  revolving,  Ihns  in  sighs  began. 

"  O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ,*  at  whose  sight  all  the  Stan 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  foil,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  ; 
Till  pride  and  wozse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless 

King: 
Ah,  wherefore !  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 
[  'sdain'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  receiv'd. 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd ;  what  burthen  then  ? 
O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain*d 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 
Ambition.     Yet  why  not?  some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 
Thou  hadst:  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  ac- 
cuse, 
But  Heaven*s  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  f 
Be  then  his  love  accum'd,  since  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  curs'd  be  thou ;  smce  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wmth,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O.  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 
LeA  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left? 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent    Ay  me !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
llie  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state;  how  soon 


Would  height  recall  high  thooghta,  bow  soon  maajr 
What  feigned  submission  swore?  Ease  would  iveaiil 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reooneilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep- 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapae 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore  as  for 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 
AH  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight. 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  forewell  fear. 
Farewell  remorse:  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good :  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 
As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know." 
Thus  while  he  spake,  each  pasBion  dimm'd  his 

face. 
Thrice  chang'd  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair; 
Which  marr'd  his  borrowed  visage,  and  betray'd 
Ilim  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 
For  heavenly  minds  from  such  disteropeis  foul 
Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware. 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 
Artificer  of  fraud ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  faintly  show, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch'd  with  revenge? 
Yet  not  enough  had  practis'd  to  deceive 
Uriel  once  wam'd ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigtir'd,  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanor,  then  alone. 
As  he  suppos'd,  all  unobserv'd,  unseen. 
So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inolosure  green* 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  oveigrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied;  and  over-head  up-grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  largo 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  leaden  with  foirest  fruit. 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 
Appeared,  with  gay  enameird  colore  mix'd : 
On  which  Ae  Sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  bMiBS 
Than  in  fiiir  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 
When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth;  so  lovely 

seem'd 
That  landscape :  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspire! 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair:  now  gentle  galea, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfiimes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 
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Of  AnJby  the  blett;  with  rach  delay        [league 
WeH  pleaa'd  they  slack  their  coune,  and  many  a 
Ctaaer'd  with  the  grateful  amell  old  Ocean  amiles: 
So  eatertain'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend, 
Who  came  their  bane:  though  with  them  better 

pleaa'd 
Than  AsmodCus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamor'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  the  asoent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  joumey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow; 
Rut  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplez'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pess'd  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  the  other  side:  which  when  the  arch*felon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdain'd ;  and,  in  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bound  high  over-leap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet    As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  fiocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold  : 
Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doon, 
CrosB-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fiear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant;  yet  not  true  life 
Thereby  regain'd,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  us'd 
For  prospect,  what  well  us'd  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortality.    So  little  knows 
Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 
Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views. 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expoe'd, 
In  narrow  room.  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 
A  Heaven  on  Earth:  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  God  the  garden  was,  byliim  in  the  east 
Of  Eden  planted :  Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telossar:  in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd; 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  firuit 
Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  lifo. 
Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  fiast  by. 
Knowledge  of  good,  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass'd  underneath  mgulf 'd ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden-mould  high  rais'd 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  op-drawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
IVater'd  the  garden;  thence  united  foil 
E>own  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 


Which  from  his  darksome  passage  jiow  appaan» 
And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  Art  could  tell. 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  when  the  morning  Sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc'd  shade 
Jmbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers :  thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

balm. 
Others  whose  fruit  bumish'd  vrith  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true. 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocka 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd. 
Or  palmy  hillock;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose  : 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  .gently  creeps 
Luxuriant;  meanwhile  murmuring  la-aters  fidi 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  uith  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crptal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  donee. 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.    Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Lybian  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son. 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdome  Rhea's  eye ; 
Nor  where  Abanin  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  suppos'd 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head,  inclos'd  vrith  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
Saw,  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight,  and  strange. 
Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  seem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd ; 
For  soAness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 
His  fiiir  large  front  and  eye  subUme  declar*d 
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Absolute  rule;  and  hyocmthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluttering,  but  not  beneath  his  ahoulden  broad ; 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Disheveird,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv'd, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  concealed ; 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame :  dishonest  shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  honor  dishonorable, 
6in-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 
And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence! 
So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair, 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embracea  met : 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bora 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down :  and,  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labor  than  suffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fhiitB  they  fell. 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  daraask'd  with  flowers : 
The  savory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream ; 
Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  jrouthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  Unk'd  in  happy  nuptial  league. 
Alone  as  they.    About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  the  Earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den ; 
Sporting  die  lion  rarap'd,  and  in  his  paw 
Ihuidled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
GamboU'd  before  them ;  the  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make   them  mirth,  us'd   all   his  might,  and 

wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly, 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grass 
Couch'd,  and  now  Hll'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating;  for  the  Sun, 
Dedin'd,  was  hastening  now  with  prone  career 
To  the  ocean  isles,  and  in  the  ascending  scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose : 
When  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood. 
Scarce  thus  at  length  fail'd  speech  recover'd  sad. 

"O  Hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould.  Earth-bom  perhaps. 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Utile  inferior;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath 

pour'd. 
Ah!  gende  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe ; 


More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy  ; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secur'd 
Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  HeaTOOy 
111  fenc'd  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  loo 
As  now  is  entar'd ;  yet  no  purpos'd  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn 
Though  I  unpitied :  league  with  you  I  seek. 
And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close. 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please* 
Like  this  fair  I^radise,  your  sense :  yet  such 
Accept  your  Maker's  work ;  he  gave  it  me. 
Which  I  as  freely  give :  Hell  shall  unfold. 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings;  there  will  be  t9cm. 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  ofispring ;  if  no  better  place. 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wroog'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 
Honor  and  empire  with  revenge  enlaig'd. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  abhor/ 

So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  ezcus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  bis  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four*footed  kinds,  himself  now  one. 
Now  otheri  as  their  shape  serv'd  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and,  unespied, 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 
By  word  or  action  mark'd :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising,  changes  oil 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  groim^ 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both* 
Grip'd  in  each  paw :  when  Adam  first  of  men 
To  first  of  women  Eve  thus  moving  speech, 
Tum'd  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow. 

"  Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys. 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world. 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite ; 
That  rais'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need ;  he  who  requlree 
From  us  no  other  service  tlian  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  tree» 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  ftuit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life; 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is^ 
Some  dreadful   thing   no   doubt;    for  well   thou 

know'st 
God  hath  pronounc'd  it  death  to  taste  that  tree. 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  lef^ 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferr'd  upon  us,  and  dominion  given 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.    Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  ei\joy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 
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To  prune  thaie  gvowing  plaati^  and  tend  tfaeee 

flowen. 
Which  were  it  tt>ibome»  yet  with  thee  were  Bweet" 
To  whom  thai  Eve  replied.    '*0  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  wee  ibnn'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh. 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head !  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right 
For  we  to  Him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
£lo  far  the  happier  lot,  mjoying  Aee 
Pre<«niinent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thoa 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  nowhere  find. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  riiade  on  flowers,  much  wandering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  fiir  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  caTe,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heayen ;  'I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me;  I  started  beck. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retum'd, 
Pleas'd  it  retnrn*d  as  soon  with  answering  lodka 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  vmee  thus  wam*d  me;  *  What  thou  seeet, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fiiir  ereaturo,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes:  but  follow  me. 
And  I  wHl  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 
Mother  of  human  race.*    What  could  I  do^ 
But  ioDow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  7 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane ;  3ret  methought  less  fair. 
Less  vrinning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  tom'd ; 
Thoa  following  ery'dst  aloud,  *  Return,  fair  Eve, 
Whom  fly'st  tfioul  whom  thou  fly'st,  of  hha  thou 

art, 
His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life,  to  hare  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half!'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seis'd  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  exeell'd  by  manly  grace. 
And  vrisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half^embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  fiither ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty,  and  submissive  charms, 
Smird  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  imprsgns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers;  and  prea'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pore :  aside  the  Devil  tum'd 
For  envy;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey'd  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  'plain*d. 


Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting;  thus  dieiB  two, 
Imparadis'd  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  ei^joy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss;  while  I  to  Hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least 
Still  unfulfiird,  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  Ibrget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths:  all  is  not  theirs,  it  seems , 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  knowledge  call'd. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste :  Knowledge  forbidden  ? 
Suspicious,  reasonless.    Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  that  ?    Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 
Can  it  be  death  7  And  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ?  Is  that  their  happy  state, 
The  proof  of  Aeir  obedience  and  their  fiiith  ? 
O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin!  Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  with  gods :  aspiring  to  be  such, 
They  taste  and  die;  what  likelier  can  ensue t 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unspied ; 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  J  may  meet 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  Heaven  by  fountain  side, 
Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd,  from  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  leam'd.  live  whUe  ye  may. 
Tet  happy  pair ;  ei\}oy,  till  I  return. 
Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed." 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  tnm'd. 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  vraod,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale, 

bis  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  longitude,  wiiere  Heaven 
With  earth  and  ooean  meets,  the  setting  Sun 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  asp6ct 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levell'd  his  evening  rays :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  pil'd  up  to  the  clouds. 
Conspicuous  for,  winding  vrith  one  ascent 
Accessible  fhmi  Earth,  one  entrance  high ;    ^ 
The  rest  was  craggy  rfiff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 
Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night; 
About  him  exercts'd  heroic  games 
The  unarm'd  youth  of  Heaven,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armory,  shields,  helms,  and  spears. 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sun-beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapon  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetoous  vrinds :  he  thus  began  in  haste. 

*' Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  wateh,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  height  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  xealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  woiks,  and  chiefly  Man, 
God's  latest  image :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north. 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discem'd  his  looks 
Alien  from  Heaven,  with  passions  ibul  obscoi'd : 
Mine  eye  pnimied  him  still,  but  under  ahade 
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Lost  sight  of  him :  one  of  the  banish'd  ciew, 
I  fear,  hath  ventnr'd  fiom  the  deep  to  raise 
New  troubles;  htm  thy  care  most  be  to  find." 

To  Whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  retum'd. 
"I3riel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight. 
Amid  the  Son's  bright  circle  where  thou  nt*Bt, 
See  far  and  wide :  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  bat  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  Heaven ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence :  if  spirit  of  other  sort, 
80  minded,  have  o'erleap'd  these  earthy  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar. 
But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks. 
In  whatwever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  monow  dawnidg  I  shall  know.'* 

So  promis'd  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais*d 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  Sun  now  falFn 
Beneath  the  Azores;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roll'd 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  voldbil  Earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  Ic^  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  fer  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  theif  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires:  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.  **Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repese;  suice  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  deep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rons  weight,  inclinee 
Our  eye-lids:  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest; 
Man  hath  his  daily  woric  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  most  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor  to  reform 
Yen  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums. 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  troad  with  ease; 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd. 
"My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey:  so  God  ordains; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  convening  I  forget  all  time; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
SweeC'is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  Sun, 


When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreada 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fhiit,  and  flowerr 
Glistering  with  dew :  firagrant  the  fertile  Earth 
Afler  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  00 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  these  tbe  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train ; 
But  neither  breath  of  Mom,  when  she  ascenda 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  frait,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showen; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweeL 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyear* 
To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 
Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplish'd  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  Eardi, 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  light  prepar'd,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  Darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life. 
In  Nature,  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  Siem 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  Earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  Sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These  &en,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  nighty 
Shine  not  in  vain;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want 

praise: 
Millbns  of  spiritnal  creatures  walk  the  Earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  virith  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night:  how  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator?    Oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  fbll  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  HeaTen.** 

Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pasa'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower:  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  frara'd 
All  things  to  Man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof         ^ 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shmb, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall;  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin,  [wrought 

Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  aod 
Mosaic;  undeifoot  the  violet, 
Croeus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  color'd  than  with  atone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here. 
Bird,  beast,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none. 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.    In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haimted.   Here,  in  close  recess 
With  flowen,  gariands,  and  sweet-smelling  h^Am, 
Espoos'd  Eve  deck'd  fint  her  nuptial  bed; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymcnean  sung. 
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What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  goda 
Endaw'd  with  all  Iheir  giAs,  and  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  io  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hennee,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  ikir  looks,  to  be  ayeng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  Earth,  and 

Heaven, 

Which  they  beheld,  the  Moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole:  *'Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd. 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partaken,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  Earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and,  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  whieh  we  wear, 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  tum*d,  I  ween, 
Adam  firom  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence, 
Defiiming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 
Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  t(f  God  and  Man? 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  oflipring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  Lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  vrere  known. 
Far  be  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  think  Aee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets. 
Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and  chaste  pnmounc'd^ 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarehs  us'd. 
Here  Love  hii  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd, 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  oourt-amours, 
Mix*d  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball. 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 
These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept. 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  rases,  which  the  mom  repaired.  Sleep  on. 
Blest  pair ;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more. 

Now  had  Night  measur'd  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Halfway  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 
And  from  dieir  ivory  port  the  cherubim. 
Forth  issuing  at  the  aeeustom*d  hour,  stood  aim'd 


To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade ; 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spake. 

'^Uiziel,  half  these  draw  ofl^  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch;  these  other  wheel  the  north; 
Our  cirouit  meets  fiill  west."    As  flame  they  pari 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear. 
From  these  two  strong  and  subde  spirits  he  calPd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  diem  thus  in  charge. 

*'Ithuriel  and  Zei^on,  with  vnng'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unseareh'd  no 

nook; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fiur  creatures  lodge. 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  fi^  the  Sun's  decline  arriv'd. 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hidierward  bent  (who  could  have  thought?)  escap'd 
The  bars  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt: 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  fiist,  and  hither  bring." 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  Moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought :  him  there  they 

found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blodd  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  diMX>ntented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  vrith  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch*d  lightly;  fi>r  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  foree  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts 
Discovered  and  surprised.    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumor'd  war,  die  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  diffos'd,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Back  stept  those  two  fiur  angels,  half  amazed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  unmov'd  vrith  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

"Which  of  those  rebel  spirits  adjudg'd  to  Hell 
Com'st  thou,  escap'd  thy  prison  ?  and,  transfbrm'd. 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  vrait. 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep!" 

*'  Know  ye  not  then,"  said  Satan,  fillM  vrith  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar; 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  ef  your  throng;  or  if  ye  know. 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain." 

To  whom  thus  Zephan,  answering  scorn  vrith 
scorn. 

"Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same. 
Or  undiminished  brightness  to  be  known. 
As  when  thou  stoed'st  in  Heaven  upright  and  pure* 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good. 
Departed  from  thee;  sjid  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul. 
But  come^  lor  thou,  he  sure,  shall  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  oharge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm." 

So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
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Invincible :  abesh'd  the  Devil  etbod. 
And  fell  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pin'd 
His  loss ;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired ;  yet  seem*d    , 
Undaunted.    "If  I  must  contend,"  said  he, 
"Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent. 
Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won, 
Or  less  be  lost"    "Thy  fear,"  said  Zephon  bold, 
**  Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against  the  wicked,  and  thence  weak." 

The  fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 
Champing  his  iron  curb :  to  strive  or  fly  * 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  bad  quell'd 
His  heart,  not  else  dismay'd.    Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half>rounding  guaids 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd. 
Awaiting  next  command.    To  whom  their  chief, 
Gabriel,  from  the  front  thus  call'd  aloud. 

"O  friends!  I  hear  the  treed  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port. 
But  faded  splendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor  seems  the  prince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours." 

He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  tw<f  approacfa'd, 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where  found. 
How  busied,  in  what  ibnn  and  posture  couch'd. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake. 
"Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 
To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbed  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place ; 
Employ'd,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  halh  planted  here  in  bliss?" 

To  whom  thus  Satan  widi  contemptuous  brow. 
"Gabriel!  thou  hadst  in  Heaven  the  esteem  of  wise. 
And  such  I  held  thee ;  but  this  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt   Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  finm  Hell, 
Though  thither  doom'd  ?   Thou  wouldst  thyself  no 

doubt 
And  bddly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain,  where  thou  mighlst  hope  to 

change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I  sought; 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good. 
But  evil  hast  not  tried:  and  wilt  olgect 
His  will  who  bound  us  ?  Let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dork  durance :  thus  much  what  was  ask'd. 
The  test  ia  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm." 

Thus  he  in  scorn.   The  warlike  angel  moved. 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied. 
'  "O  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew. 
And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  soap'd. 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicens*d  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  piescrib'd ; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain 
However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment! 
Bo  judge  thou  still,  preanmptuoos !  till  the  wrath. 
Which  thou  incurr^st  fay  flying,  meet  thy  flight 


Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  te  HeD, 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain 
Can  equal  anger  infinite  provok'd. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  Hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled ;  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  endure  ?  courageous  chief! 
The  first  in  flight  firom  pain !  hadst  thou  aUeg'd 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight, 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  oome  sole  fugitive.*' 

To  which  the  fiend  thus  answered,  frowning  item. 
"Not  that  I  less  endure  or  shrink  from  pain. 
Insulting  angel!  well  thou  know'et  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  batde  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed. 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried; 
I  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook 
To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  Hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  ffaid 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here  on  Earth,  or  in  mid  air; 
Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Loid 
High  up  in  Heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne. 
And  practis'd  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight*' 

To  whom  the  warrior-angel  soon  replied, 
"To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  fint 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader  but  a  Uar  trac'd, 
Satan,  and  couldst  thou  faithful  add  ?  O  name, 
O  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profan'd ! 
Faithful  to  whom  f  to  thy  rebellious  crewf 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engag'd. 
Tour  military  obedience,  to  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  8uprem«  7 
And  dion,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liber^,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  servilely  ador'd 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch  ?  wherefore,  but  in  hope 
To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
But  mark  what  I  aread  thee  now :  A  vaunt! 
Fly  thither  whence  diou  fledst!    If  from  this  hoqr 
Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  heneeforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  bair'd." 

So  threaten'd  he ;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied. 

"Then  when  I  am  ^y  captive  talk  of  chaiiM, 
Proud  limitary  cherub !  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  Ay  coropeen, 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  star-pav'd." 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadroa  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  homt 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Swayatbem;  the  careful  plowman  doubting  standi 
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liMt  on  iStut  tbraahing-floor  bii  hopeful  ilMayes 

Prove  chaff   Qa  the  other  «de,  Saten,  titam'd, 

CoUectiiig  all  hie  might,  dilated  atood, 

like  Teneriflb  or  Atlaa,  uiiremoT'd : 

Hia  ftatnra  raach'd  the  sky,  and  on  hia  creit 

Sat  Honor  plum'd;  nor  wanted  in  his  graap 

What  weio'd  hodi  spear  and  shield :  now  dreadful 

deeds 
Might  have  ensued,  nor  only  Paradise 
In  this  eommotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  Heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  disturb'd  and  toiB 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 
The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  ieen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 
Wherein  all  things  created  fint  he  weigh'd. 
The  pendulous  round  £arth  with  balanc*d  air 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events. 
Battles  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight: 
The  latter  quick  up-flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam; 
Which  Gabfiel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend. 
"Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st 

Neither  our  own,  but  given :  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do!  ainoe  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled 

now 
To  tnunple  thee  a*  mire :  for  pnof  look  up^ 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign; 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown  how  light,  how 

weak 
If  thou  naiat"   The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft:  nor  more;  but  fled 
Aluimuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  ahadea  of  nig^t 


BOOK  V. 

THS  ABOVBCENT. 

Morning  approached.  Eve  relatea  to  Adam  her 
troubleaome  dream ;  he  likes  it  not,  yet  comforts 
her :  they  come  forth  to  their  day-labors :  their 
morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their  bower.  God, 
to  render  man  inexcusable,  sends  Raphael  to 
admonish  him  of  his  obedience,  of  his  firee  estate, 
of  his  enemy  near  at  hand,  who  he  is,  and  why 
his  enemy,  and  whatever  else  may  avail  Adam  to 
know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Pisradiae;  his 
appearance  described ;  his  coming  discerned  by 
Adam  afor  off  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  bower ; 
he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to  his  lodge, 
entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  Plsia- 
dise  got  together  by  Eve;  their  discourse  at 
table:  Raphael  peribims  his  message,  mil 
Adam  of  his  state  and  of  hia  enemy;  relates,  at 
Adam's  request,  who  that  enemy  is,  and  how  he 
came  to  be  so,  beginning  from  his  fint  revolt  in 
Heaven,  and  the  occasion  thereof;  how  he  drew 
his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north, 
and  there  incited  them  to  rebel  with  him,  per- 
suading all  but  only  Abdiel  a  seraph,  who  in 
argument  dissuades  and  opposea  him,  then  for- 
sakes him. 

Now  Mom,  her  rosy  stepa  in  the  eastern  dime 
Advancing,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  customed;  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
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And  temperate  vapors  Uand,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  disperB'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song  - 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  mora 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'dp  and  glowmg  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest:  he,  on  his  side. 
Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamor'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep^ 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  "Awake, 
My  foirest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever>new  delight! 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender-  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myirh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  Nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet" 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

"O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thy  foce,  and  morn  retum'd ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dream'd. 
If  dream'd,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design. 
But  of  oSmce  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  methought 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentie  voice ;  I  thought  it  tiiine :  it  said, 
'Why  sleep'st  thou,  Evet  now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labor'd  song :  now  reigns 
FuU-orb'd  the  Moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  seta  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain. 
If  none  regard :  Heaven  wakes  witj^  all  his  eyes. 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire  I 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gase.' 
I  roae  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not; 
To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk; 
And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways 
That  brought  me  on  a  audden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge :  fiiir  it  seem'd. 
Much  fiurer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day : 
And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 
One  shap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  thoae  fitMU 

Heaven 

By  na  oft  seen ;  bis  dewy  locks  distiU'd 
Ambrosia;  on  that  tree  he  also  gaz'd; 
And  '  O  fair  plant,'  said  he, '  with  fruit  surc^arg'd, 
DeigiH  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet. 
Nor  God,  nor  Man  ?    Is  knowledge  so  despia'd  7 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  ^aste  f 
Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  oSefd  good ;  why  else  set  here  V 
This  said,  he  paus'd  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 
He  pluck'd,  he  tasted ;  me  damp  horror  chUrd 
At  such  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold: 
But  be  thus,  oveijoy'd;  *0  fhiit  divine. 
Sweet  of  thyself^  but  much  more  sweet  thus  enpt. 
Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 
For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men : 
And  why  not  gods  of  men ;  since  good,  the  i 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 
The  author  not  impaired,  but  honor'd  more  t 
F8 
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Here,  happy  creature,  &ir  angelic  Eve! 
Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art, 
Happier  thou  may*8t  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 
Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 
Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  Earth  oonfin'd, 
But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 
Ascend  to  Heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 
What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thoo.' 
So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held. 
Even  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck'd :  the  pleasant  savory  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 
Coidd  not  but  taste.    Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  Earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide 
And  various :  wondering  at  my  ffight  and  change 
To  ttoB  high  exaltation :  suddenly 
My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down, 
And  fell  asleep ;  but  O,  how  glad  I  wak*d 
To  find  this  but  a  dream !"  Thus  Eve  her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  answered  sad. 

"Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half. 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
AiBects  me  equally;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear ; 
Tet  evil  whence  f  in  thee  can  harbor  none, 
Created  pure.    But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  Acuities,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief,  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things. 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes. 
Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but,  mivjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreamt; 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
Of  our  lapt  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream. 
But  with  addition  strange :  yet  be  not  sad. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind :  which  gives  me  hope 
That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 
Be  not  dish^arten'd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fidr  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world ; 
And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 
Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom'd  smells. 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store." 

So  cheer'd  he  his  foir  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd; 
But  silently  a  gende  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip*d  diem  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precfous  drops  that  ready  stood, 
£2aeh  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  ae  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  ofibnded. 

So  aU  was  dear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spnng,  and  the  Sun,  who,  scarce  up-risen. 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  the  Earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Pkradite  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 


Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 

In  various  style;  for  neither  various  ttyle 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd,  or  sung 

Unmeditated;  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  vene, 

More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began. 

*«  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair !  Thyself  how  wondrous  then! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitst  above  these  Heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell*  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  threne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven. 
On  Earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn,    - 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  vaarxk 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  ]wime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soaU 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  pniae 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  tbou 

ffdl'St 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st. 
With  die  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  dieir  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystk  dance  not  widiout  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  cirele,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  sdll  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 
Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirls  with  gold. 
In  honor  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  unooWd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thinty  Earth  with  foiling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling  sdll  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds^  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  sofl  or  loud;  and  wave  3rour  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  iivyour  notes  his  praise 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stetely  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  teught  his  pndse. 
Hail,  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark!" 

So  pray'd  diey  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  reoover'd  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste. 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers ;  where  any  row 
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Of  firnit-treet  orer-woody  naeh*d  too  fiur 

Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  handi  to  check 

FraitleM  ernhncM :  or  they  led  the  yine 

To  wed  her  elm ;  the,  apoui'd.  aboat  him  twinee 

Her  marriageable  aims,  and  with  her  bringp 

Her  dower,  the  adopted  cluaten,  to  adorn 

Hia  barren  leaves.   Them  thw  employed  beheld 

With  pity  Heayen'a  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 

Raphaiel,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secur'd 

His  marriage  with  the  seventimee- wedded  maid. 

"RaphaM,"  said  he,  "thou  hear'st  what  stir  on 
Earth 

Satan,  fiom  Hell  'scap'd  through  the  darinonie  gnlf, 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise ;  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair ;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bower  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him  fiom  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd, 
To  respite  his  day-labor  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose:  and  such  discourse  bring  oo^ 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 
Happiness  in  his  power  leil  free  to  will* 
Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  f>ee, 
Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not,  too  secure ;  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom ;  what  enemy. 
Late  fall'n  himself  from  Heaven,  is  plotting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss; 
By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood ; 
But  by  deceit  and  lies :  this  let  him  know. 
Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  ttnibrewam*d." 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  fulfflPd 
All  justice :  nor  delay'd  the  winged  saint 
After  his  chatge  received ;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardors,  where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  goigeous  wings  up  springing  light 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  Heaven ;  &e  angelic 

quires. 
On  each  himd  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  the  empyreal  iDad ;  till,  at  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  arrived,  the  gate  selfopen'd  vride 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  virork 
Divine  the  sovran  Architect  hstd  fram'd. 
From  hence,  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 
Star  interpos'd,  however  small,  he  sees, 
Not  nnconfbrm  to  other  shining  globes. 
Earth,  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crown'd 
Above  all  hills.    As  when  by  night  the  glaas 
Of  Galileo,  less  assur*d,  observes 
Imagin'd  lands  and  regions  in  the  Moon : 
Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cydades 
Delos  or  Samoe  first  appearing,  kens 
A  cloudy  spot.    Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing. 
Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air;  till,  vrithin  soar 
Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix,  gaz*d  by  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 
When,  to  enshrine  his  relics  in  the  Sun's 
Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 
At  once  on  the  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 
A  seraph  wing*d:  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade- 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair  I 


Girt  like  a  stany  lODe  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thigh*  with  dovmy  gold 
And  colors  dipt  in  Heaven ,  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heal  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain.    Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fiagrsnce  fiU'd 
The  circuit  wide.  Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 
Of  angels  under  watch ;  and  to  his  state, 
And  to  his  message  high,  in  honor  rise; 
For  on  some  message  high  they  guess'd  him  bound 
Their  glittering  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flowering  odors,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 
A  wilderness  of  sweets;  for  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 
Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discem'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bower,  virhile  now  the  mounted  Sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam 

needs: 
And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar'd 
For  dinner  savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  necterouB  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream. 
Berry  or  grape:  to  whom  thus  Adam  call'd. 

*' Haste  hither.  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving;  seems  another  mom 
Ris'n  on  mid-noon;  some  ^eat  behest  from  Heaven 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.    But  go  with  speed. 
And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honor  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger ;  well  we  may  afford 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  laige  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 
More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare." 

To  whom  thus  Eve.    "Adam,  Earth's  hallowed 
mould. 
Of  God  inspir'd !  small  store  will  serve,  where  store. 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes : 
But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  goiird,  will  pluck  such 

choice 
To  entertain  our  angel-guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  Earth     • 
God  hath  dispens'd  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven."  ' 

So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
What  order  so  oontriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  afler  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk 
Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinoos  reign'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  tiiell 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand ;  for  drink  the  grape 
She  crashes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry,  and  fVom  sweet  kernels  press'd 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams;  nor  these  to  hold 
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Wanti  her  fit  Teoelt  pure ;  then  stiows  the  gnnmd 
With  rose  and  odon  from  the  shrub  unfam'd. 

Meanwhile  oar  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  gueet,  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
^Hectioos ;  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 
Mora  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  seta  diem  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  though  not  aw'd, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowing  low. 
Thus  said.    "Native  of  Heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain; 
Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  phices  thou  hast  deign'd  awhile 
To  want,  and  honor  these,  vonchsafo  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gilt  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bean 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  Sun  more  cool  decline." 

Whom  dius  the  angelic  virtue  onswer'd  mild. 
"  Adam,  I  therefore  came ;  nor  art  thou  sueh 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell. 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower 
O'enhades ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  will."    So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbor  smil'd, 
With  flowerets  deck'd,  and  fiagrant  smells;  but 

Eve, 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself  more  lovely  fair 
Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove, 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  Heaven ;  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Alter*d  her  cheek.    On  whom  the  angel  Hail 
Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

"Hail,  Mother  of  Mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  widi  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God 
Have  heap'd  this  table."— Rais'd  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round, 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn,  pil'd,  though  Spring  and  Autumn  here 
Dono'd  hand  in  hand.    AwhUe  discourse  they  hold ; 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 
Our  author.    ''Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
Theft  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasur'd  out,  descends, 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd 
The  Earth  to  yield ;  unsavoiy  food  periiaps 
To  spiritual  natures ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all." 

To  whom  the  angel.  "Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingratoful  food ;  and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intolligential  substances  requiro. 
As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Within  diem  every  lower  fiiculty 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed :  of  elements 
The  grooier  feeds  the  purar,  earth  the  sea, 


Earth  and  die  sea  fbed  air,  the  air  diose  fires 

Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  Mood  ; 

Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  vnpuig'd 

VapoiB  not  yet  into  her  substance  tum'd. 

Nor  doth  the  Moon  no  nourishment  ezhala 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  Sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recompense 

In  humid  ezhalatioiis,  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  Ocean.  Though  in  Heaven  dic^lieea 

Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 

Yield  nectar;  though  fiom  offthe  boughs  each  mom 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  gronnd 

Cover'd  with  peariy  grain :  yet  God  hath  here 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 

As  may  compare  with' Heaven;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice."    So  down  diey  sat. 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 

Of  theologians;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  conooctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate:  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spirito  with  ease;  nor  wonder;  if  by  £n 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchymist 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 

As  firom  the  mine.    Meanwhile  at  table  Eve 

Ministered  naked,  and  their  flowmg  cups 

With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd:  O  innoeenoe 

Deserving  Paradise!  if  ever,  then. 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  beat 

Enamor'd  at  that  sight;  but  in  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinous  reign*d,  nor  jealousy 

Was  understood,  the  ii^ur'd  lover's  Hell. 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  soflSe'd, 
Not  burthen*d  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  Heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far ;  whose  radiant  fbms^ 
Divine  eflnilgence,  whose  high  power,  so  far 
Exceeded  human:  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  the  emp3nreal  minister  he  fram*d. 

"Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favor,  in  this  honor  done  to  roan ; 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafd 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so. 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heaven's  high  feasts  to  have  fed:  yet  ^dia* 
compare  t" 

To  whom  the  winged  hierarch  replied. 
"O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
AU  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraVd  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degree 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refin'd,  more  spirituous,  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  plac*d,  or  nearer  tending 
Elach  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportion'd  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thenee  the 

leaves 
More  oeiy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  ftmt, 
Man*s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  suUim'd, 
To  vital  spirita  aspire,  to  aimiial» 
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To  intellectual;  give  both  lile  and 

Fancy  and  uidentaDding;  whence  the  tool 

Reaeni  receive8»  and  reamn  is  her  bein|^ 

Diacuxsive,  or  intuitive ;  diaoourae 

la  oAeat  yourm  the  latter  moat  ia  ouia, 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  aame. 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  I  refuae  not,  but  convert,  aa  you. 

To  proper  aubatance.    Time  may  come,  when  mi 

1¥idi  angela  may  participate,  and  find 

No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  loo  light  fare ; 

And  fiom  theae  corporal  nntrimenls  periiapa 

Your  bodiea  may  at  laat  turn  all  to  ipirit, 

Improv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and,  wing*d,  aaoend 

Ethereal,  as  we :  or  may,  at  choice. 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradisea  dwell; 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire, 

Whoae  progeny  you  are.    Meanwhile  eiyoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.'* 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
**  O  favorable  spirit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  tfiat  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference ;  whereon. 
In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.    But  say. 
What  meant  that  caution  join'd.  If  ye  be  fband 
Obedient  ?    Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  k>ve  desert, 
Who  fbnn'd  us  from  the  dost,  and  plac'd  na  hero 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ?*' 

To  whom  Uie  angeL    *«  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Attend :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  lo  thyself. 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  given  thee,  be  advia'd. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee ;  but  to  persevera 
He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain*d  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over>rul'd  by  &te 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity : 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires. 
Not  our  necessitaled ;  such  vrith  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they 
WUling  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 
Myself;  and  all  the  angelic  host,  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God  enthroned,  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 
On  other  surety  none :  freely  we  serve. 
Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 
To  love  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall : 
And  some  are  Ikirn.  to  disobedience  falVn, 
And  so  from  Heaven  to  deepest  Hell ;  O  fidl 
From  what  high  state  of  bliss,  into  what  woe  !** 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor.    "  Thy  woida 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear. 
Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hills 
Aerial  music  send :  nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 
Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 
Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whoae  command 
Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
Assured  roe,  and  still  assure:  though  what  thou 
teU'st 


Hath  pass'd  in  HeaTen. 


But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  oonaent, 
The  fVill  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange. 
Worthy  of  sacred  ailenoe  to  be  heard ; 
And  we  have  yet  laige  day,  for  acarce  the  Sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  hia  journey,  and  scarce  begine 
His  other  half  in  the  great  aone  of  Heaven.*' 

Thus  Adam  made  request:  and  Raphael, 
After  short  pause  assenting,  thus  began. 

High  matter  thou  enjodn'st  me,  O  prime  of  men 
Sod  task  and  hard:  for  how  diall  I  relate 
To  human  aanse  the  inyiaiUe  ezploita 
Of  warring  spirito?  how,  without  remone. 
The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  onoe 
An^  perfect  while  they  stood  7  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  7  yet  for  thy  good 
This  is  dispens'd ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms. 
As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  Uke,  more  than  on  Earth  is  thought  f 

**  As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  vrild 
Reign'd  where  these  Heavens  now  roll,  where  Earth 

now  rests 
Upon  her  centre  pois'd ;  when  on  a  day 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future,)  on  such  day 
As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  finth,  the  empyreal 

host 
Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  eall'd. 
Innumerable  before  the  Ahnighty's  throne, 
Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven,  appeared 
Under  their  hierardis  in  orden  bright: 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanc'd. 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  embkz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  seal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent    Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inezpressiUe  they  stood, 
Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  Infinite, 
By  whom  in  bliss  emboaora'd  sat  the  Son, 
Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  had  made  inviaiUe,  thus  spake. 

"  *  Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok'd  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand ;  your  hc»id  I  him  appoint ; 
And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord : 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 
For  ever  happy:  him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day. 
Cast  out  finom  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf 'd.  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end.* 

"  So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleas'd ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  thoy  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill : 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  stany  sphere 
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Of  plaoetB,  uui  of  fixU  in  all  her  wheels 

Resembles  nearest,  muxes  mtricate. 

Eccentric,  intervoWd,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  Harmony  divine 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted.    Evening  now  approach'd, 

(For  we  have  also  oar  evening  and  our  mom, 

We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need  d 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 

Desirous;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood. 

Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sadden  pil*d 

With  angel's  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  Heaven. 

On  flowen  repoe'd  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crown'd. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 

Quaflf  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  bounds 

Excess,  before  the  all-bounteous  King,  who  shower'd 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhal'd 

From  fluit  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  Heaven   had 

chang'd 
To  giBtefiil  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  Aere 
In  darker  veil,)  and  roseate  dews  disposed 
All  but  the  undeeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest ; 
Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  lar 
Than  all  this  globous  Earth  in  plain  outspread, 
(Such  are  the  courts  of  God,)  the  angelic  throng 
Dispes'd  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
By  liviqg  streams  among  the  trees  of  life. 
Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear'd. 
Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept  [course 

Fann'd  with  cool  winds ;  save  those,  who^  in  their 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovron  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long:  but  not  so  wak'd 
Satan ;  so  call  Mm  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Heaven ;  he  of  the  first, 
If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power, 
In  iavor^and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 
With  envy  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honor'd  l^  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 
Meaaiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear 
Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaired. 
Deep  maUoe  thence  conceiving  and  disdain. 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolv'd 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobe/d,  the  throne  supreme, 
Contemptuous;  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake : 
" '  Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear  7  What  sleep  can 

close 
Thy  eyelids  ?  and  remember'st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips 
Of  Heaven's  Almighty.    Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart ; 
Bodi  waking  we  were  one :  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?  New  laws  thou  see'st  impos'd ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels,  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief; 
Tell  them,  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 


The  quarters  of  the  north ;  there  to  prepare 
Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King, 
The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  oooimandB, 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws.' 

**  So  spake  the  fUse  archangel,  and  infus'd 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast 
Of  his  aaociate :  he  together  calls. 
Or  several  one  by  one,  the  regent  powers, 
Under  him  regent ;  tells,  as  he  was  taught, 
That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  nigbf. 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disencumber'd  Heaven, 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  more ; 
TeUs  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obey'd 
The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate ;  ibr  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  decree  in  Heaven ; 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning-star  that  guidee 
The  starry  flock,  allur'd  them,  and  with  Hes 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  host. 
Meanwhile  the  Eternal  Eye,  whose  sight  discenie 
Afastrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising,  saw  in  whom,  how  spread 
Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And,  smiling,  to  his  only  Son  thus  said. 

**  *  Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  mplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might. 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  andently  we  daim 
Of  deity  or  empire :  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north: 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battle,  what  our  power  is,  or  our  right 
Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  heard  dmw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ 
In  our  defence ;  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hilL' 

"  To  whom  the  Son  with  calm  asp^t  and  clear 
Lightening  divine,  ineflSible,  serene. 
Made  answer.    '  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes 
Justly  hast  in  deiirion,  and,  secure, 
Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  Tain, 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Given  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  wont  in  Heaven.** 

"  So  spake  the  Son ;  but  Satan,  with  his  powen^ 
Far  was  advanc'd  on  winged  speed;  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  Sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones. 
In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth. 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude ;  which  having  pass'd. 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came ;  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
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From  diamood  qauriet  bewn,  and  rocka  of  gold ; 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (ao  call 
Tliat  •traetiire  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted,)  which  not  long  after,  he, 
Afiecting  all  equality  with  God, 
In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Meariah  waa  declar*d  in  eight  of  Heaven, 
The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  caU'd; 
For  thither  he  asMmbled  all  his  train. 
Pretending,  ao  oommanded,  to  conault 
About  the  great  reoeption  of  their  king, 
lUther  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art 
Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears  { 

"'Throoes,    dominations,    prinoedoma,   yirtnea, 
powers; 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remoin 
Not  merely  titular,  aince  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engroes'd 
All  power,  and  us  edips'd  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  fi>r  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight-march,  and  hurried  meeting  here, 
This  oiily  to  consult  how  we  may  best, 
With  what  may  be  devis'd  of  honors  now. 
Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile ! 
Too  much  to  one !  but  double  how  endur'd. 
To  one,  end  to  his  inmge  now  proclaim'd  1 
But  ^^lat  if  better  counsels  might  erect 
Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  f 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?   Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  Heaven  possoas'd  before 
By  none ;  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free. 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist 
Who  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  aaRume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  hy  right 
His  equala,  if  in  power  and  splendor  less* 
In  fireedom  equal?  or  can  introduce 
Iaw  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
EiT  not?  much  leai  for  this  to  be  our  loid, 
And  look  for  adomtion,  to  the  abuse 
Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  asurt 
Our  being  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve.* 

"Thus  for  his  bold  disooune  without  control 
Had  audience:  when  among  the  seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  wUh  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd. 
Stood  up^  and  in  a  flame  of  leal  severe 
llie  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposed. 

"  *0  argument  blasphemous,  false  and  proud ! 
Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heaven 
Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate. 
In  place  thyself  ao  high  above  thy  peers. 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
l*he  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn. 
That  to  his  only  Son,  fay  right  endued 
With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  Heaven 
Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honor  due 
Confess  him  rightful  king?  ui^ust,  thou  say'st, 
Flatly  uiyust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free. 
And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign. 
One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 
Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God  ?  shalt  thou  dispute 
With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made  [Heaven 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of 
Such  as  he  pleas*d,  and  circumscrib*d  their  being? 
Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  good. 
And  of  our  good  and  of  oar  dignity 


How  provident  he  is;  how  far  from  thought 
To  make  us  leas,  bent  rather  to  exalt 
Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  moro  near 
United.    But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust. 
That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign : 
Thyself,  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thon  count. 
Or  all  angelic  nature  join'd  in  one, 
flqual  to  him  begotten  son  ?  by  whom. 
As  by  his  word,  the  Mighty  Father  made 
All  things,  even  thee ;  and  all  the  spirits  of  Heaven 
By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, 
Crown'd  them  with  gloiy ,  and  to  their  gloiy  nam'd 
Thrones,  dominations^  princedoms,  virtues,  powers^ 
Essential  powen ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured. 
But  more  illustrious  made ;  since  he  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  reduc'd  becomes; 
His  laws  our  laws ;  all  honor  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.    Cease  then  this  impious  rage 
And  tempt  not  these ;  but  hasten  to  appease 
The  incensed  Father,  and  the  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought' 

**  So  spake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  seal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd. 
Or  singular  and  rash :  whereot  rejoic'd 
The  apostate,  and,  more  haughty,  thus  replied. 
*  That  we  were  fbrm'd  then,  say'st  thou  ?  and  thft 

work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  leam'd '. 

who  saw 
When  this  creation  was  ?  remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  v^e  were  not  as  now; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais'd 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  dreled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puisBance  is  our  own :  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.    This  report. 
These  tidings  carry  to  the  anointed  King ; 
And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight* 

-  He  said ;  and,  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep, 
Hoarse  murmur  echo'd  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host :  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  seraph  fearless,  though  alone 
EncompBSB'd  round  with  foes,  thus  answer'd  bold 

**  'O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accursed. 
Forsaken  of  all  good !  I  see  thy  fall 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  flraud,  contagion  spread 
Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment ;  henceforth 
No  more  he  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God*s  Messiah ;  thoae  indulgent  laws 
Win  not  be  now  vouchsaf 'd ;  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall : 
That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject. 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.    Well  thou  didst  advise ; 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath 
Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame,  ^ 

Distinguish  not :  for  soon  expect  to  feel 
His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 
Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn. 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know. 
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•*  So  spake  the  aeraph  Abdiel,  faithful  ibimd 
Among  the  &ithleM,  iaithAil  only  he ; 
Among  innomemble  false,  nnmov'd. 
Unshaken,  unseducM,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrou^t 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single.    From  amidst  them  fiHrth  he  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustai&*d 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 
And,  with  retorted  sccnn,  his  back  he  tnm'd 
On  those  proud  towen  to  swift  destruction  doom'd/* 

BOOK  VI. 


THB  ARGUMENT. 

RaphaiA  continued  to  relate  how  Michael  and 
Gabriel  were  sent  forth  to  battle  against  Satan 
and  his  angels.  The  first  fight  described :  Satan 
and  his  powers  retire  under  night:  he  calls  a 
council ;  invents  devilish  engines,  which,  in  the 
second  day's  fight,  put  Michael  and  his  angels  to 
some  disorder;  but  they  at  length,  pulling  up 
mountains,  overwhelmed  both  the  force  and 
machines  of  Satan :  yet,  the  tumult  not  so  ending, 
God,  on  the  third  day,  sends  Messiah  his  Son, 
for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of  that  vic- 
tory: he,  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  coming  to 
the  place,  and  causing  all  his  legions  to  stand 
still  on  either  side,  with  his  chariot  and  thunder 
driving  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  purraes 
them,  unable  to  resist,  towards  the  wall  of 
Heaven ;  which  opening,  thoy  leap  down,  with 
horror  and  confusion,  into  the  place  of  punish- 
ment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep :  Messiah 
returns  with  triumph  to  his  Father. 

**  All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued, 
Through  Heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way ; 

till  Mom, 
Wak'd  by  the  circling  Hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  Light    There  is  a  cave 
Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by  his  throne, 
Where  Light  and  Darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  makes  through 

Heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night ; 
Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  Darkness  enters,  till  her  hour 
To  veil  the  Heaven,  though  darkness  there  might 

well 
Seem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  the  Mom, 
Such  as  in  highest  Heaven,  array'd  in  gold 
Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vonish'd  Night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  tlie  plain, 
Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright. 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceiv'd,  war  in  procinct ;  and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought 
'  To  have  reported :  gladly  then  he  mix*d 
Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  received 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 
That  of  so  many  myriads  iairn  yet  one, 
Retura'd  not  lost    On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  fWim  whence  a  voice, 
From  midst  a  golden  cloud,  thus  mild  was  heard. 
«'< Servant  of  God,  well  done;  well  host  thou 

fought 


The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maantam'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  trath,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  trath  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  for  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  cars 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  y 
Judg'd  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  novr 
Remisins  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends^ 
Back  on  thy  roes  more  glorious  to  return. 
Than  scom'd  thou  didst  depart ;  and  to  sabdne 
By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse. 
Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  Idng 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 
Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince, 
And  thou,  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabrilil.  lead  finth  to  battle  these  my  sons 
Invincible ;  lead  forth  my  armed  saints. 
By  thousands  and  by  millions,  rang'd  for  fight. 
Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 
Rebellious :  them  with  fire  and  hostile  am* 
Fearless  assault ;  and,  to  the  brow  of  Heaven 
Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bUss, 
Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 
Of  Tstrtarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  iUI.' 

"  So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak'd ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  lood 
Ethereal  trampet  from  on  high  'gan  blow : 
At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  Heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov'd  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breath'd 
Heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.    On  they  move, 
Indissoiubly  fhm ;  nor  obvious  bill. 
Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks :  for  high  above  the  gitMiDd 
Tbeir  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  uplxwe 
Their  nimble  tread ;  as  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee ;  so  over  many  a  tract 
Of  Heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide^ 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene :  at  last. 
Far  in  the  liorizon  to  the  north  appeared 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd 
In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd. 
The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasu'ng  on 
With  furious  expedition ;  for  they  ween'd 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight,  or  by  surprise. 
To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  Envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  vain 
In  the  midway :  though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
So  ofl  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 
Hjnnaning  the  Eternal  Father:  but  the  ahoui 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought 
High  in  the  midst  exalted  as  a  God, 
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The  apMtate  in  hit  san-bnght  chariot  uaX, 
.  Idol  of  nu^ec^  dirine,  incloa'd 
With  fiaming  chenibimt  and  golden  ihields ; 
Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeoui  throne,  for  now 
*TwiKt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front 
Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length :  before  the  cloudy  van. 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ero  it  join'd, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced, 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold ; 
Abdiel  that  sight  endur'd  not,  whero  he  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds. 
And  thus  hit  own  undaunted  heart  eiplores. 

***0  Heaven!  that  such  resemblance  of  the 
Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  whera  faith  and  relilty    [might 
Remain  not:  wherefiMre  should  not  strength  and 
There  fail  whero  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  the  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried 
Unsound  and  false :  nor  is  it  aught  but  just. 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor;  though  brutish  that  coiU^t  and  foul. 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overoome.' 

**  So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peeft 
Forth-stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens'd,  and  thus  securely  him  defied.       [reach*d 

*'  *  Proud,  art  thou  met  f  thy  hope  vras  to  have 
The  height  of  thy  aspiiyng  unopposed. 
The  throne  of  Ciod  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon*d,  at  the  terrcnr  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue:  fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end. 
Have  rais'd  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  4uind 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  thee,  and  whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness:  bnt  tlieu  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train ;  there  be,  who  fiuth 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  Ged,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone 
Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  diisent 
From  all :  my  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn  tcx>  late 
How  few*  sometimes  may  know,  when  diousands 

err.' 
**  Whom  the  grand  foe,  with  scornful  eye  askance, 
Thus  answered.  *  111  ^r  thee,  but  in  wish'd  hour 
Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  for,  thou  retom'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel !  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provok'd  since  first  that  tongue, 
Insptr'd  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose 
A  Uiird  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  <feities  to  assert ;  who,  while  they  feel 
Vigor  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.     But  well  thou  com*st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win 
From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 
Destruction  to  the  rest .-  this  pause  between, 
(Unanswer'd  lest  thou  boast,)  to  let  thee  know. 
At  first  1  thought  that  liberty  and  Heaven 
To  heavenly  souls  hod  been  all  one ;  but  now 
I  see.tiiat  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve, 
Biinisf  ring  spirits,  train'd  up  in  feast  and  song ! 
10 


Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  Heaven, 

Servility  with  freedom  to  contend, 

As  both  their  deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall  prove ' 

**  To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  replied. 
Apostate .'  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote : 
Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains. 
Or  nature:  God  and  nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.    This  is  servitude. 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell'd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee. 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  enthrall'd  ,• 
Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  minist'ring  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom;  let  me  serve 
In  Heaven  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd  ; 
Yet  chains  in  Hell,  not  realms,  expect :  meanwhile 
From  me  returned,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive.' 

"  So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifUd  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight. 
Nor  morion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield. 
Such  ruin  interoept:  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd  ,*  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstaid ;  as  if  on  Earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.    Amazement  seiz'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  bnt  greater  rage,  to  see    [shout. 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest;   ours  joy  fiU'd,   and 
Presage  of  victory,  and  fieree  desire 
Of  battle:  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 
The  archangel  trumpet;  through  the  vast  of  Heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosanna  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze 
The  a4verse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.    Now  storming  fury  rose, 
And  clamor,  such  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 
Was  never ;  aims  cm  armor  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels  , 

Of  brazen  chariots  lag'd ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ;  over-head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rushM 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  nge.    All  Heaven 
Resounded ;  and  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.    What  wonder?  where 
Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought 
On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  foroe 
Of  all  their  regions :  how  much  more  of  power 
Anqy  against  army  numberless  to  raise 
Droadfijl  combustion  warring,  and  disturb, 
Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 
Had  not  the  Eternal  King  Omnipotent, 
From  his  strong  hold  of  Heaven,  high  over-rul'd 
And  limited  their  might;  though  number'd  such 
As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd 
A  numerous  host ;  in  strength  each  armed  himd 
A  legion ;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seem'd 
Each  warrior  single  as  in  chief,  expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
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That  argued  fear  ,*  each  on  himself  relied, 
As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory :  deeds  of  eternal  fame 
Were  done,  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war,  and  various,  sometimes  on  firm  ground 
A  standing  fight,  then,  soaring  on  main  wing. 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  secm'd  then 
Conflicting  fire.     Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  huog;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigious  power  had  shown,  and  met  in  anna 
No  equal,  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  seraphim  confus'd,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell'd 
Squadrons  at  once;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  alofl,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting ;  such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  oppos'd  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield, 
A  vast  circumference.     At  his  approach 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceas'd,  and  glad,  as  hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  Heaven,  the  arch-foe  subdued 
Or  captive  dragg'd  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown 
And  visage  all  inflam'd  first  thus  began. 

"  *  Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam'd  in  Heaven,  now  plenteous,  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents :  how  hast  thou  disturb'd 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion !  how  host  thou  instill'd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  proved  false !  But  think  not  herd 
To  trouble  holy  rest;  Heaven  costs  thee  out 
From  all  her  confines.    Heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss. 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  ofipring,  to  the  place  of  evil.  Hell ; 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew !  there  mingle  broils. 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom, 
•  Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  wing'd  from  God, 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.' 

**So  spake  the  prince  of  angels;  to  whom  thus 
The  adversary.    '  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  const  not  Hast  thou  tum'd  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise 
Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me    [threats 
That  thou    should 'st  hope,  imperious,  and  with 
To  chase  me  hence?  err  not,  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win. 
Or  turn  this  Heaven  itself  into  the  Hell 
Thou  fablest ;  here  however  to  dwell  free. 
If  not  to  reign :  meanwhile  thy  utmost  foree, 
And  join  him  nam'd  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fiy  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh. 

**  They  ended  parley,  and  both  address'd  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  tlie  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  Earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lifl 
Humon  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seem'd. 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  stature*  motion,  arms. 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  oirdes :  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blaz'd  opposite,  while  expectation  stood  , 

in  horror :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired. 


Wh^e  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throi^. 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 

Great  things  by  small,  if.  Nature's  concord  broke. 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  conJonnd- 

Together  both  with  next  to  Almighty  arm 

Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat. 

As  not  of  power  at  once ;  nor  odds  appeared 

In  might  or  swifl  prevention :  but  the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  God 

Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 

Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer;  nor  staid. 

But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering,  shai^d 

All  his  right  side :  tlien  Satan  first  knew  pain. 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd  ;  so  sore 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him :  but  the  ethereol  substance  doa'd. 

Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humor  issuing  flow'd 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed. 

And  all  his  armor  stain'd,  erewhile  so  bright. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run 

By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 

Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retir*d 

From  off  the  files  of  war :  there  they  him  laid 

Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame. 

To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 

Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

Yet  soon  he  heal'd ;  for  spirits  Uiat  live  thraughoot 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 

In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air: 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 

All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and,  as  they  please, 

They  limb  themselves,  and  color,  shape,  or  size 

Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

"  Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserr'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 
And  with  fieroe  ensigns  piere'd  the  deep  arra^ 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king ;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasph^ous ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter'd  aims 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.    On  each  wing 
Uriel  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  ibe. 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  aim'd, 
Vanquish'd  Adramelech,  and  Asmadai, 
Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdain'd,  but  meaner   thoughts  leam'd  in  their 
flight,  [maiL 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 
Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
llie  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow 
Ariel,  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorch 'd  and  blasted,  overthrew. 
I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  namei 
Eternize  here  on  Earth ;  but  those  elect 

1  Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  Heaven, 
Seek  not  the  piaise  of  men :  the  other  sotl^ 
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In  might  Uiough  wond'roiis  and  in  aete  o€  war, 
Kor  of  renown  lea  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Canceird  from  Heaven  and  eacred  memory, 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
lUaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame , 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom,    [swerv'd, 
«*And  now,  their  luightiest  quell'd,  the  battle 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd ;  deformed  rout 
Entered,  and  Ibul  disorder;  all  the  ground 
With  shivered  armor  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd. 
And  fiery-foaming  steeds ;  what  stood,  recoiFd 
O'er-wearied,  through  the  faint  Satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surpris'df 
Then  first  with  fear  surpris'd,  and  sense  of  pain, 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought 
By  sin  of  disobedience;  till  that  hour 
Not  liable  lo  fear,  or  fiight,  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints. 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire. 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  ann'd ; 
Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Gave  them  above  their  foes ;  not  to  have  sinn'd, 
Not  to  have  disobey'd ;  in  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd  [mov*d. 

By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence 

"  Now  iS^ight  her  course  began,  and,  over  Heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos'd. 
And  silenop  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  rotir'd, 
Victor  and  vanquished :  on  the  fbughten  field 
Micha^il  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  plac'd  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
Cherubic  waving  fires :  on  the  other  part, 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappear'd. 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodg'd ;  and,  void  of  rest, 
Uis  potentates  to  council  call'd  by  night ; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismay'd  began. 

**  *  O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  amu 
Not  to  be  overpowered,  companions  dear. 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone. 
Too  mean  pretence !  but  what  we  more  afiect. 
Honor,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown ; 
Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 
What  Heaven's  Lord  had  powerfuUest  to  send   - 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judg'd 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 
But  proves  not  sp :  then  fiillible,  it  seems. 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Onmiscient  thought.    True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd. 
Some  disadvantage  we  endur'd  and  pain. 
Till  now  not  known,  but,  known,  as  soon  contemn'd; 
Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury. 
Imperishable,  and  though  pierc'd  with  wound, 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigor  heal'd. 
Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 
The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 
Or  equal  what  between  us  mode  the  odds. 
In  nature  none :  if  other  hidden  cause 
Lefl  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound. 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.' 

"  He  sat ;  and  in  the  assembly  next  upstood 


Nisroch,  of  prindpalities  the  prime  ; 
As  one  he  stood  escap*d  from  cruel  fight. 
Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn. 
And  cloudy  in  aspect  thus  answering  spake. 

"  *  Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods ;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  wc  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 
Against  unpainM,  impassive ;  from  which  evil 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails         [pain 
Valor  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine. 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.     He,  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe.* 

''  Whereto  with  look  compos'd  Satan  replied. 
'  Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surfdce 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  Heaven,  adom'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold  « 
Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 
Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spiritous  and  fiery  spume,  till,  touch'd 
With  Heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  f 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 
Which  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of  fira 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  o'erwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarm'd 
The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt* 
Nor  long  shall  be  our  labor ;  yet  ere  davm 
Efiect  shall  end  our  wish.     Meanwhile  revive ; 
Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair'd.' 

"  He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  reviv'd. 
The  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd ;  so  easy  it  seem'd 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfiMind  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible :  yet,  haply,  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound. 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  wor  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew ; 
None  arguing  stood ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  tum'd 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd : 
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Part  hidden  veins  diggM  up  (nor  hath  this  Earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 
Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  bells 
Of  missive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  \iith  one  touch  to  fire. 
So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night. 
Secret  they  finish'd,  and  in  order  set, 
With  silent  circumspection,  unespied. 

**  Now  when  ikir  mom  orient  in  Heaven  appear'd, 
Up  rose  the  victor-angols,  and  to  anns 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 
Look'd  round,  end  scouts  each  coest  light  anned 

scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  fi)e, 
Where  lodgM,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  £>r  fight, 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion :  back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried: 

"  *  Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight ;  the  fi)e  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day ;  fear  not  his  flight;  bo  thick  a  doud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  fiice  I  see 
Sod  resolution,  and  secure :  lot  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield. 
Borne  even  or  high ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down. 
If  1  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower. 
But  rattling  storm  of  anpo\i's  barb'd  with  fire.' 

"  So  wam'd  he  them,  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment; 
Instant  ^\ithout  disturb  tliey  took  alarm. 
And  onward  mov'd  embattled :  when  behold ! 
Not  distant  fiir  with  heavy  pace  the  toe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hoUow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impal'd 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep^ 
To  hide  the  fraud.    At  interview  both  stopd 
Awhile ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appear'd 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  comnianding  bud. 

•* '  Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold ; 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse : 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness  Heaven ! 
Heaven,  witness  thou  anon !  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  port:  ye,  who  appointed  stand. 
Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  proponnd,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear  V 

**  So  st^ofiing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 
Had  ended ;  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retir'd ; 
Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  stnmge, 
A  triple-momited  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels,  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd, 
Or  hoilow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
»  With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  felPdO 
Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  months 
With  hideous  orifice  gap*d  on  us  wide, 
Portendiiig  hollow  truce:  at  each  behind 
A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed       ' 
Stood  wavmg  tipt  with  fire ;  while  we,  suspense. 
Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amus'd. 
Not  long;  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 


With  nicest  touch.    Immediate  m  a  flame, 

But  soon  obscur'd  with  smoke,  all  Heaven  appeared* 

From  those  deep-throated  «igines  belch'd,  wboee 

roar 

Embowell'd  with  outrageous  ikoise  the  air. 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgoiging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chain'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes ;  which,  on  the  victor  best 
Leveird,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote. 
That,  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  mig^  stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  diey  feU 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll'd ; 
The  sooner  finr  their  arms ;  unaim'd,  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 
Foul  dissipation  fbUow'd,  and  foro'd  rout; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 
What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rush'd,  repube 
Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 
Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despis'd. 
And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 
Stood  rank*d  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  disptode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder :  back  defeated  to  return 
They  worse  aUiorr'd.    Satan  beheld  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  callM. 

**  *  O  friends !  why  come  not  on  these  victors  pmid  f 
Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fiiir  with  open  firont 
And  breast  (what  oould  we  more  ?)  propoonded 


rd 


Of  composition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  miikb. 

Flew  ofi^  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 

As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they 

Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild ;  perhaps 

For  joy  of  ofier*d  peace :  but  I  suppose. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heaitl. 

We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result* 

*'  To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood, 
*  Leader!  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight; 
Of  hard  contents,  and  fiill  of  force  urg'd  home ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many :  who  receives  them  rig^t. 
Had  need  from  head  to  fbot  well  understand ; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright' 

**  So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  heightened  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory :  Eternal  Might 
To  match  with  their  inventicms  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 
And  aU  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
Awhile  in  trouble :  but  they  stood  not  long; 
Rage  prtnnpted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  anna 
^Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose. 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placed !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hilb 
(For  Earth  hath  this  variety  fiom  Heaven 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  daleO 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew  ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  plock*d  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  kiad, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands :  amaxe. 
Be  sure,  and  terror,  seiz'd  the  rebel  host, 
When  coming  towards  diem  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  tam*d  ; 
Till  on  those  eoned  engines*  triple  row 
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They  uw  them  whehn'd,  and  all  their  ooniideiice 
Under  the  weight  of  moantaim  buried  deep; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  head! 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came   shadowing,    and    oppress'd    whole    legions 

arm'd; 
Theiraimor  helped  their  harm,  cnuih*d  in  and  brois'd 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  doiorous  groan ; 
Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison,  ihoagh  spirits  of  purest  light, 
Purest  at  first,  now  groas  by  sinning  grown. 
The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them,  and  the  neighboring  hills  nptore : 
So  bills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 
Huri'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire ; 
That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 
Infernal  noise !  war  seem'd  a  civil-  game 
To  this  uproar ;  horrid  confusion  heaped 
Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  Heaven 
Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread ; 
Had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuxiry  of  Heaven  secure. 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd : 
That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fVilfilf 
To  honor  his  anointed  Son  aveng'd 
Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 
All  power  on  him  tnnsferr'd :  whmce  to  his  Son, 
The  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began. 
"  'Eflliilgence  of  my  glory.  Son  belov'd, 
Son,  in  whose  fiice  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am ; 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 
Second  Omnipotence !  two  days  are  past, 
Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  Heaven, 
Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient:  sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd ; 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them ;  and  thou  know'st. 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form'd, 
Save  what  sin  hath  impoir'd ;  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom ; 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  moat  last 
Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found : 
War  wearied  hath  perfbrm'd  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disordered  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 
With  mountains,  as  with  weapons,  arm'd;  which 

makes 
Wild  work  in  Heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main. 
Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it ;  and  thus  far 
Have  suffered,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  then 
Can  end  iL    Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfus'd,  that  all  may  know 
In  Heaven  and  Hell  thy  power  above  compare ; 
And,  this  perverse  commotion  govem'd  thus, 
To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 
Of  all  things ;  to  be  Heir,  and  to  be  King 
By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right 
Go  then,  thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might; 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gud  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 
Purrae  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out 
From  all  Heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep : 
There  let  them  learn,  as  Ukes  them,  to  despise 
God,  and  Meanah,  his  anointed  king.* 


He  said,  and  on  his  son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;  he  all  his  Father  f\ill  express'd 
Inefiably  into  his  face  receiv'd ; 
And  thus  the  filial  godhead  answering  spake. 

'  *  O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  thrones. 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best;  thou  always  seek'st 
To  glorify  thy  Son ;  I  always  thee. 
As  is  most  just :  this  I  my  glory  accottnt, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleas'd,  declar'st  thy  will 
Fulfill'd,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume. 
And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  1  in  thee 
For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'st : 
But  whom  thou  hat'st,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on. 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  Heaven  of  these  rebeU'd ; 
To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driven  down. 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm ; 
That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt, 
Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 
Then  shall  thy  saints  unmix'd,  and  from  the  impure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount, 
Unfeigned  halleluiahs  to  thee  sing. 
Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  chie£' 

**  So  said,  he,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat; 
And  the  third  sacred  room  began  to  shine. 
Dawning  through  Heaven.    Forth  rush'd  with  whiil- 

wind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubic  flbapes ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between ; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament. 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colors  of  the  showery  arch. 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd 
Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought, 
Ascended ;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat  eagle-wing'd ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stor'd ; 
And  from  about  him  fierce  eflTusion  roll'd 
Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire; 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints, 
He  onward  came ;  for  off  his  coming  shone ; 
And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen; 
He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 
Illustrious  far  and  wide ;  but  by  his  own 
First  seen :  them  unexpected  joy  surpris'd. 
When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  Heaven ; 
Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduced 
His  army,  circunifus*d  on  either  wing. 
Under  their  head  embodied  all  in  one. 
Before  him  Power  Divine  his  way  prepar'd ; 
At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retir'd 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  heord  his  voice,  and  wen 
Obsequious ;  Heaven  his  wonted  &ce  renewed, 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smil'd. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers^ 
Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair. 
G2 
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In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  pervexseness  dwell? 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 

Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent? 

They,  hazden'd  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim. 

Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 

Took  envy;  and,  aspiring  to  his  height, 

Stood  re-embattled  fierce,  by  Ibrco  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  iiill 

In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 

To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight, 

Or  faint  retreat;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 

To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake. 

" '  Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints ;  here  staiid, 
Ye  angels  arm'd ;  this  day  from  bottle  rest : 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause ; 
And  as  ye  have  receiv*d,  so  have  ye  done. 
Invincibly :  but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  bebngs ; 
Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 
Kumber  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain'd, 
Nor  multitude ;  stand  only,  and  behold 
God's  indignation  on  these  godless  poured 
By  me ;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despis'd, 
Yet  envied;  against  me  is  all  their  rage, 
Because  the  Father,  to«  whom  in  Heaven  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains. 
Hath  honor'd  me,  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves :  they  all. 
Or  I  alone  against  them ;  since  by  strength 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe.' 

**  So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  chang'd 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld. 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four  spread  out  their  stany  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove,  ' 

Gloomy  as  mght :  under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
AU  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.    Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arriv'd ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Plagues :  they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost. 
All  courage;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt: 
O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  hekned  heads  he  rode 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  proetrite, 
That  wish'd  the  mountams  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfbld-visag'd  Four 
Distinct  with  eyee,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spirit  in  them  ml'd ;  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accura'd,  that  wither'd  all  their  strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigor  left  them  drain'd. 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  faU'n.  * 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  check'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  ^em  out  of  Heav«i : 
The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goals  or  timoroiu  flock  together  thiang'd 


Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  punmed 
With  terrots,  and  with  furies,  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven ;  which,  opening*  wide, 
Roird  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclos'd 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  wone 
Urg'd   them   behind:    headlong   themselves    Ihe^ 

threw 

Down  fifom  the  verge  of  Heaven ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit 

**  Hell  heard  the  unsuflferable  noise,  H^  save 
Heaven  mining  from  Heaven,  and  would  hav«  fled 
AflTrighted ;  but  strict  Fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 
Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 
Encumber'd  him  with  ruin :  Hell  at  last 
Yawning  receiv'd  them  whole,  and  on  them  cIoaM ; 
Hell  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable)  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 
Disburden'd  Heaven  rejoic'd,  and  soon  repaired 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 
Sole  victor,  finom  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd ; 
To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
With  jubilee  advanc'd ;  and,  as  they  went. 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  brigfatp 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given. 
Worthiest  to  reign :  He,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  Heaven,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  duon'd 
On  high;  who  into  gloiy  him  receiv'd, 
Where  now  he  sits  at  ^e  right  hand  of  bliss. 

'*  Thus  measuring  things  in  Heaven  by  things  oo 
JElardi, 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may'st  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  reveal'd 
What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid ; 
The  discord  which  befell,  and  war  in  Heaven 
Among  the  angelic  powers,  and  the  deep  fall 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebell'd 
With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state. 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 
Bereav'd  of  happiness,  thou  may'st  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
Thy  weaker;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience ;  firm  they  might  have  stood. 
Yet  fell;  remember,  and  fear  to  transgresa." 


Book  VH. 

Tke  Argument 

Raphael,  at  the  request  of  Adam«  relates  how  and 
wherefore  this  world  was  first  created ;  diat  God, 
afier  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his  angels  Ofat 
of  Heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to  create  an- 
other world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein; 
sends  Jus  Son  with  glory,  and  attendanoa  of 
angels,  to  perform  the  work  of  creatioD  m  ax 
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days:  the  angels  celebrate  .with  hymoa  the  per- 
fbnnanoe  thereof  and  hb  reascenaion  into  Heaven. 


Descend  fiom  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd,  whose  voice  divine 
Following»  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  PegaMan  wing. 
The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  Uiou 
Not  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top  ^ 

Of  old  Olympus  dwell'st;  but,  heavenly-bom. 
Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flow'd. 
Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  conveise. 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celMOal  song.     Up  led  by  ihee. 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presum'd, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air. 
Thy  tempering :  with  like  safety  guided  down. 
Return  me  to  my  native  element: 
Lest  from  this  flying  sleed  unrein'd,  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  climej 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  fleld  I  fall, 
£Roneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  %tng  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  iairn  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  though  feirn,  and  evil  tongues; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 
And  solitude ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nighdy,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east :  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  And,  thou^  few. 
But  drive  fer  off*  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamor  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice :  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.    So  foil  not  thou,  who  thee  implores : 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 
Say,  goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael, 
The  affable  archangel,  had  forewarned 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostacy,  by  what  befell  in  Heaven 
To  those  apostates;  lest  the  like  be&ll 
In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race, 
Chaiig'd  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree. 
If  they  transgresB,  and  slight  that  sole  command. 
So  easily  obey'd  amid  the  choice 
Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite. 
Though  wandering.    He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fiU'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange;  things,  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  Heaven, 
And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  in  bliss. 
With  such  confusion :  but  the  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung ;  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness.    Whence  Adam  soon  repealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose :  and  now 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  conspicuous  first  began ; 
When,  and  whereof  created :  for  what  cause. 
What  within  f^en,  or  without,  was  done 
Before  his  memory :  as  one  whose  drought 


Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 
Whose  liquid  murmur'heard  new  thirst  exclfies^ 
Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest 

**  Great  things,  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  eaia 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveal'd. 
Divine  interpreter!  by  fovor  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loaSt 
Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach : 
For  which  to  the  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 
Receive  uith  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.    But  since  thou  hast  vouchsaTd 
Gently,  for  our  instruction,  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  ooncem'd 
Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  Wisdom  seem'd, 
Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known. 
How  first  began  this  Heaven  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adora'd 
Innumerable ;  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 
All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfus'd 
Embracing  round  this  florid  Earth  ?  what  cause 
Mov'd  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  build 
In  Chaos ;  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolv'd ;  if  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 
To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 
And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep ;  suspense  in  Heaven, 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potont  voice,  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  Nature  from  the  unapparent  deep: 
Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  Moon 
Haste  to  thy  audience.  Night  with  her  will  bring 
Silence ;  and  Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch; 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine." 

Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought  .* 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answer'd  mild. 
"  This  also  thy  request,  with  caution  ask'd. 
Obtain;  though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  semph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 
Tet  what  ^u  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 
To  glorify  tl^e  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
Thy  hearing;  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds ;  beyond,  abstain 
To  ask ;  nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 
Things  not  reveal'd,  which  the  invisible  King, 
Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night; 
To  none  communicable  in  Earth  or  Heaven: 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 
But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain  { 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

•*  Know  then,  that,  afler  Lucifer  from  Heaven 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  tlM  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  ietum*d 
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Victorious  with  his  saints,  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake : 

**  *  At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  &il*d,  who  thought 
All  like  hknself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossess'd, 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more: 
Yet  far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see. 
Their  station ;  Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites : 
But.  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self^lost;  and  in  a  moment  ^iU  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell. 
Not  here ;  till,  by  degrees  of  merit  rais'd. 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried ;         [Earth, 
And  Earth  be  chang'd  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  to 
One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end. 
Meanwhile  mhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  Heaven ; 
And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform ;  speak  thou,  and  be  it  done ! 
My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along ;  ride  ibrlh,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space. 
Though  I,  uncircumscrib'd  myself)  retire. 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  which  is  free 
To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fiite.' 

"  So  spake  the  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told, 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  Heaven, 
When  such  was  heard  declared  the  Almighty's  will ; 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  wll 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace : 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  the  imgodly  from  his  sight 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just ;  to  him 
Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordainM 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create ;  instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  difi!use 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite. 

"  So  sang  the  hierarchies :  meanwhile  the  Son 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared. 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  wilh  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divine ;  sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  hiis  Father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub,  and  seraph,  potentates,  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  lainged  siiirits,  and  chariots  wing'd 
From  the  armory  of  God ;  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  hamess'd  at  hand. 
Celestial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
SpGntaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd. 


Attendant  on  their  Lord !  Heaven  open*d  wide 

Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound 

On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 

The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerfol  Word 

And  Spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood  *  and  from  the  shore 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Up  fh>m  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 

And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 

Heaven's  height,  and  widi  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

'*  'Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep, 
peace,' 
Said  them  the  omnific  Word ;  *  your  discord  end  V 
Nor  staid ;  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
FoUow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  (he  wonders  of  his  might 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  tum'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure ; 
And  said,  '  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  World !' 
Thus  God  the  Heaven  created,  thus  the  Earth, 
Matter  unfbrm'd  and  void :  darkness  profound 
Cover'd  the  abyss ;  but  on  the  watery  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread. 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass ;  but  downward  purg  d 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs. 
Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  conglob'd 
Like  things  to  like ;  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air ; 
And  Earth,  self-balanc'd,  on  her  centre  hung. 

**  *  Let  there  be  light,'  said  God ;  and  forthwith 
Light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep ;  and  from  her  native  east    ^ 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  Sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojoum'd  the  while.    God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 
And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided :  light  the  Day,  and  darkness  Night, 
He  nam'd.    Thus  vms  the  first  day  even  and  mom : 
Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birth^day  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd, 
And  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  prais'd 
God  and  his  works ;  Creator  him  they  sung. 
Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  moiiL 

"  Again,  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  firmament 
Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  from  the  waters ;'  and  God  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  difiiisM 
In  cjreuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round ;  partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing:  for  as  Earth,  so  he  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean;  and  the  loud  misrule 
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Of  Chaos  &r  ngDov'd ;  leit  fierce  eztremes 
Contiguoiia  mig^t  distemper  the  whole  frame : 
And  Ueaven  he  namod  the  Firauunent :  so  even 
And  rooming  chorus  sung  the  second  day. 

**  The  Eaiih  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd. 
Appeared  not:  over  all  the  £ace  of  Earth 
Main  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle ;  but,  with  warm 
Prolific  humor  softening  all  her  globe. 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  gemal  moisture ;  when  God  said, 
*  Be  gather'd  now  ye  waters  under  Heaven 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear/ 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds ;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep» 
Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd, 
As  drops  on  dust  cooglobtqg  firom  the  dry : 
Part  rise  in  crystal  woll,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  haste ;  such  flight  the  great  command  impreas'd 
On  the  swift  floods :  as  annies  at  the  call 
Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  their  standard ;  so  the  watery  throng, 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  when  way  they  ibund, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain, 
Soft-ebbing ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill ; 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 
With  serpent  eiror  wandering,  fi>und  their  way. 
And  on  the  washy  ooxe  deep  channels  wore ; 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry, 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  riven  iA>w 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 
The  dry  land.  Earth ;  and  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  vniters,  he  call'd  Seas : 
And  saw  that  it  was  good ;  and  said,  *  Let  the  Earth 
Put  fi»rth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind. 
Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  Earth.' 
He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  Earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadom'd. 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdnre  clad 
Her  nnivenal  &ce  with  pleasant  green ; 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaC  that  sudden  flower'd 
Opening  their  various  colors,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :  and,  these  scarce  blown. 
Forth  flourished  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept 
1*he  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrubs 
And  bush  with  ftizzled  hair  implicit :  last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  vnth  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  blosBoms:  vnth  high  woods  die  hills  were 

crown'd, 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side ; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  Earth  now 
Seem'd  like  to  Heaven  a  seat  where  gods  might 

dwell. 
Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades :  though  God  had  yet  not  rain'd 
Upon  the  Earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 
Knne  was ;  but  firom  the  Earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  water'd  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field ;  which,  ere  it  was  in  the  Earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb^  be^  it  grew 
On  die  green  stem :  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 
So  even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 
11 


**  Again  the  Almighty  spake,  *  Let  there  be  lighti ' 
High  in  die  expanee  of  Heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  fitim  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  yeaoi; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I* ordain 
Their  ofllice  in  the  (rmameiU  of  Heaven, 
To  give  light  on  the  Earth ;'  and-it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  Man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day. 
The  less  by  night,  altera ;  and  made  the  stars. 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven 
To  illuminate  the  Earth,  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night. 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.    God  saw. 
Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good : 
For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  Sun 
A  mighty  sphere  he  fram'd,  unligfatsome  first. 
Though  of  ethereal  mould :  then  form'd  the  Mood 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars, 
And  sow'd  with  stars  the  Heaven,  thick  as  a  field: 
Of  light  by  fiir  the  greater  part  he  took, 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac*d 
In  the  Sun*s  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light ;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 
Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  odier  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  lig^t, 
And  hence  the  morning-planet  gilds  her  horns; 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
'Their  small  peculiar,  thouj^  from  human  sight 
So  fiir  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 
First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seeS) 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road ;  the  grey 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  Moon, 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 
His  mirror,  with  full  fiice  borrowing  her  light 
From  him ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
In  that  asp^t,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revoly'd  on  Heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adom'd 
Widi  dieir  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rase, 
Glad  evening  and  glad  mom  crown'd  the  fourdi  day. 

"  And  God  said,  '  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  Earth,  with  wmgs 
Display'd  on  the  open  firmament  of  Heaven.' 
And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds ; 
And  every  bird  of  wing  afler  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  them,  saying, 
*  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas. 
And  lakes,  and  ruxuiing  streams,  the  waters  fill : 
And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  on  die  Earth.' 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bey, 
With  fry  iimumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  diat  wiUi  dieir  fins,  and  shining  scales. 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  die  mid  sea:  part  single,  or  widi  mate. 
Graze  the  sea-weed  dieir  pasture,  and  through  groves 
Of  coral  stray;  or.  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Show  to  die  Sun  dieir  wav'd  coats  dropt  vridi  gold; 
Or,  in  dieir  peariy  shells  at  ease,  attend 
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Moist  nutriment;  or  under  roclu  their  fixxl 
In  jointed  armor  watch :  on  smooth  the  seal, 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swims, 
And  0eenis  a  moving  land ;  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 
Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores. 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that 

soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young ;  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 
They  summ'd  their  pens ;  and,  soaring  the  air  sub- 
lime. 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  clifis  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build  : 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  £)rth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  aimual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fann*d  with  unnumbered  plumes  : 
From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller 'birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
Till  even ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays : 
Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers,  bath'd 
Thmi  downy  breast ;  the  swan  with  arched  neck. 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  ^t ;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky :  othen  on  ground 
Walk'd  firm ;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  color'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.    The  waten  thus 
With  fish  replenish'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl. 
Evening  and  mom  solemniz'd  the  fifth  day. 

"  The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin ;  when  God  said, 
'  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind. 
Cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  Earth, 
Each  in  their  kind/  The  Earth  obey'd,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures ;  perfect  forms, 
limb'd  and  full  grown :  out  of  the  ground  up  rose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wUd  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pains  they  rose,  they  walk'd : 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocbs 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upeprung. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parti,  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  ounce, 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head ;  scarce  from  his  mould 
Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  Earth,  upheav'd 
His  vastness :  fleec'd  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose. 
As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  rive^]lorBe,  and  scaly  crocodile. 


At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 

Insect  or  worm :  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 

For  vnngs,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 

In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green : 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 

Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent-kind. 

Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 

Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.    First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 

Of  future ;  in  small  room  laige  heart  incloa'd  ; 

Pattem  of  just  equality  perhaps 

Hereafter,  jom*d  in  her  popular  tribes 

Of  commonalty :  swarming  next  appear*d    ' 

The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  dmoB 

Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 

With  honey  stored :  the  rest  are  numberless. 

And  thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gav'st  Okem 


Needless  to  thee  repeated :  nor  unknown 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

"  Now  Heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  n^'d 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheel'd  their  course :  Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiFd ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walk'd 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remain*d : 
There  viranted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 
And  brate  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  uprij^t  with  fiont  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thaice 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  womhip  God  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works :  therefore  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 
Present  7)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 

**  *  Let  us  make  now  Man  in  our  image,  Man 
In  our  simihtude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air. 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  Earth, 
And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground.' 
This  said,  he  form'd  thee,  Adam,  thee,  O  man. 
Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath'd 
The  breath  of  life ;  in  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express ;  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  soul. 
Male  he  created  thee ;  but  thy  coasort 
Female,  for  race ;  then  bless'd  mankind,  and  said, 
*  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  Earth; 
Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  th'  air. 
And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  th*  Earth.* 
Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence,  as  thou  know*st. 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove. 
This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 
Delectable  botli  to  behold  and  taste ; 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food 
Gave  thee ;  all  sorts  ore  here  that  all  the  Eailh 
yields, 
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Variety  iinthout  end ;  but  of  the  tree. 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Thou  niay*st  not;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  diest{ 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed ;  beware, 
And  govern  well  thy  appetite ;  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death.' 
•*  Here  finish'd  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
View*d,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good ; 
So  even  and  mom  accomplish'd  the  sixth  doy : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd, 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode ; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 
Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tun*d 
Angelic  harmonies ;  the  Earth,  the  air 
Rcsoimded;  (thou  remember*st,  for  thou  heord'st,) 
7*he  Heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 
The  pkmctM  in  their  station  listening  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant 

•  Open,  yc  evcrksting  gates  !*  they  sung, 

•  Open,  ye  Heavens!  your  living  doora;  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  retum'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 
Open,  and  henceforth  ofl ;  for  God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 
Delighted ;  and  with  fi^uent  intercourse 
Thither  wiU  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.'     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending :  he  through  Heaven, 

nniat  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God*8  eternal  house  direct  the  way; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 

Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  diou  seest 

Powdered  with   stars.      And   now  on  Earth   the 

seventh 
Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  Sun 
Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on. 
Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 
Of  Heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead  fix'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 
The  fihal  Power  arriv'd,  and  sat  him  down 
With  his  great  Father !  for  he  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  (such  privilege 
Hath  Omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordain'd. 
Author  and  End  of  all  things ;  and,  from  work 
Now  resting,  blcss'd  and  hailow'd  the  seventh  day 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 
Had  work  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe. 
And  dulcimer,  all  oi^ans  of  sweet  stop. 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
Teniper'd  soft  tunings,  intermixed  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison :  of  incense  clouds, 
Ftuning  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount 
Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung : 

•  Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah!  infinite  [tongue 
Thy  power!  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 
Relate  thee  ?  Greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  angels :  thee  that  day 

Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee.  Mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  empire  ?    Easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain. 


Thou  hast  repell'd ;  while  impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might:  his  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  creat'st  more  good 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  Heaven 
From  Ileaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destin'd  habitation ;  but  thou  know'st 
Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men. 
Earth,  with  her  netlier  ocean  circumfus'd, 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-place.    Thrice  happy  men. 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  odvanc'd ! 
Created  in  his  image  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him ;  ond  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright !' 
"  So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  halleluiahs :  thus  was  sabbath  kept. 
And  thy  request  think  now  ful^U'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began. 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning ;  that  posterity. 
Informed  by  thee,  might  know :  if  else  thou  seek'sl 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.'' 


BOOK  vln. 

THE  ABGUMENT. 

Adam  inquires  concerning  celestial  motions;  is 
doubtfully  answered,  and  exhorted  to  search 
rather  things  more  worthy  of  knowledge ;  Adam 
assents;  and,  still  desirous  to  detain  Raphael, 
relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his  own 
creation ;  his  placing  in  Paradise ;  his  talk  with 
God  concerning  solitude  and  fit  society ;  his  first 
meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve :  his  discourse 
with  the  angel  thereupon ;  who,  afler  admonitioiui 
repeated,  deports. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear; 
Then,  as  new  wak'd,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

**  What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompense 
Equal,  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allay'd 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsaf 'd 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable ;  now  heard 
With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  is  due, 
With  glory  attribiUed  to  the  high 
Creator?  Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold  tliis  goodly  fhune,  this  world. 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  consisting ;  and  compate 
Their  magnitudes;  this  Earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  viith  the  firmament  compar'd 
And  all  her  number'd  sUirs,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,)  merely  to  ofBciate  light 
Round  this  opacious  Earth,  this  punctual  spot, 
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One  day  and  night ;  in  all  their  vaat  survey 
Vseleas  besides;  reasoning  I  oft  admire, 
How  Nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
Greater  so  manifold,  to  this  one  use, 
For  aught  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 
Repeated ;  while  the  sedentary  Earth, 
That  better  might  with  for  leas  compass  move, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  \«ithout  least  motion,  and  receives. 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light; 
Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fiiils.' 

So  spoke  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse ;  which  Eve 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retir'd  in  sight, 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat. 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay. 
Rose,  end  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowera. 
To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And,  touch 'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capoble  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress : 
Her  husband  the  relator  she  |»eferr*d 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses ;  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleas'd  her.    O !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mntuol  honor  joined? 
With  goddess-like  demeanor  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattended ;  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still. 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 
And  Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  propoe'd, 
Benevolent  and  Ihcile  thus  replied. 

"To  ask  or  search,  I  blame  thee  not;  for  Heaven 
Is  OS  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years: 
This  to  attain,  whether  Heaven  move  or  Earth, 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right ;  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  sconn'd  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire ;  ot^  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  Heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafler;  when  they  come  to  model  Heaven 
And  calculate  the  stare,  how  tliey  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o*er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess. 
Who  art  to  load  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright,  nor  Heaven  such  joumep  run, 
Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 
The  benefit:  consider  firet,  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence:  the  Earth, 
Though,  in  comparison  of  Heaven,  ati  small, 
Nor  glistering,  ma^  of  solid  good  contain 


More  plenty  tlian  the  Sun  that  barren  shines  i 

Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect, 

But  in  the  fruitful  Earth ;  there  first  receiv*d. 

His  beams,  unoctive  else,  their  vigor  find. 

Yet  not  to  Earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious ;  but  to  thee.  Earth's  habitant 

And  for  Uie  Heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 

The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretch'd  out  so  fiur. 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  ; 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill, 

Lodg'd  in  a  small  partition;  and  the  rest 

Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known 

The  swifhiess  of  those  circles  attribute, 

Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual :  me  thou  think'st  not  slow. 

Who  since  the  moming-hour  set  out  from  Heaven 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd 

In  Eden ;  distance  inexpressible 

By  numbers  that  have  name.    But  this  I  urge. 

Admitting  motion  in  the  Heavens,  to  show 

Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'd ; 

Not  that  I  so  afTirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thee  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  Earth. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 

Flac'd  Heaven  from  Earth  so  far,  that  earthly  aigfatt 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high* 

And  no  advantage  gain.    What  if  the  Sun 

Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars. 

By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 

Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  t 

Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 

In  six  thou  seest ;  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 

The  planet  Earth,  so  stedfast  though  she  seem. 

Insensibly  three  different  motions  move  ? 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  aacribs^ 

Mov'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities ; 

Or  save  the  Sun  his  labor,  and  that  swift 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed, 

Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief 

If  Earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 

Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  Sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  port 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  light. 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air. 

To  the  terrestrial  Moon  be  as  a  star. 

Enlightening  her  by  day  as  she  by  night 

This  Earth  ?  reciprocal  if  land  be  there. 

Fields  and  inhabitants :  her  spots  thou  seest 

As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  prodaoo 

Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil,  for  some  to  cat 

Allotted  there :  and  other  suns  perhaps, 

With  tlieir  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry 

Commimicating  male  and  female  light; 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 

Stor'd  in  each  orb  perha|)s  with  rome  that  live. 

For  such  vast  room  in  Nature  un{X)sses8'd 

By  livinj?  soul,  desert,  and  dcj<o1atc, 

C^ly  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 

Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey'd  so  for 

Down  to  this  liabitnble,  which  returns 

Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not ; 

Whether  the  Sun,  predominant  in  Heaven, 

Rise  on  the  Earth ;  or  Earth  rise  on  the  Sun; 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  Ik  gin ; 

Or  she  fh>m  west  her  silent  course  advance. 
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With  inofiennve  pace  dutt  ■pmning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even. 
And  bean  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  oar  along ; 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matten  hid; 
Leave  them  to  God  above ;  him  serve,  and  fear! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 
Wherever  plac'd,  let  him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fiur  Eve ;  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  Uiy  being; 
Dream  not  o€  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree ; 
Contented  that  thus  tax  hath  been  revealed 
Not  of  Earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heaven." 
.To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear*d  of  doubt,  replied. 
F         **  How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
(  Intelligence  of  Heaven,  angel  serene ! 

And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  4ife,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  fiur  off  all  anxious  caret, 
And  not  molest  us ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fiincy  is  to  rove 
Uncheck'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  wam'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn. 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom :  what  is  more,  is  fume. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence : 
And  renders  us,  in  tilings  that  most  concern, 
Unpractis'd,  unprepar*d,  and  still  to  seek. 
Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 
Useful ;  whence,  haply,  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 
By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  fiivor  deignM. 
Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Kre  my  remembrance :  now,  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard ; 
And  day  is  not  yet  spent :  till  then  thou  seest 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise ; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate ; 
Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply : 
For,  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  Heaven ; 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labor  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill. 
Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety." 

To  whom  thus  Raphael  answered  heavenly  meek. 
"  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent;  for  God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour'd 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair : 
Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee ;  and  each  word,  each  motion,  forms; 
Nor  less  think  we  in  Heaven  of  thee  on  Earth 
Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire 
Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  Man : 
For  God,  we  see,  hath  honor'd  thee,  and  set 
On  Man  his  equal  love :  say  therefore  on ; 
ForJ  that  day  was  absent,  as  befell, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  Hell^ 
Squar'd  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy. 


Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work ; 

Lest  he,  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold. 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt ; 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sovran  King ;  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.    Fast  we  found,  fiist  shut, 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricado*d  strong ; 

But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  Uie  sound  of  dance  or  song, 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  we  retum'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light 

Ere  sabbath-evening :  so  we  had  in  chaige. 

But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend, 

Pleas'd  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. ' 

So  spake  the  godlike  power,  and  thus  our  sire. 
"  For  Man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard ;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew  t 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induc'd  me.     As  new-wak'd  from  soundest  sleep, 
Sofl  on  the  flowery  herb  I  foimd  me  laid. 
In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  die  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight   toward   Heaven  my  w*ondering  eyes   I 

tum'd. 
And  gaz*d  awhile  the  ample  sky ;  till,  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  diitherward  endeavoring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet :  about  roe  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  livM  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  or  flew ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smil'd ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 
Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigor  led  : 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause. 
Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake ; 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whatever  I  saw.    •  Thou  Sun,*  said  I,  *  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlighten'd  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fiiir  creatures,  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  I  came  thus,  how  here  ? — 
Not  of  myself; — by  some  great  Maker  then. 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent: 
Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  five, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.* — 
While  thus  I  call'd,  and  stray*d  I  knew  not  whither. 
From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light ;  when  answer  none  retum'd, 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers. 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down ;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seiz*d 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 
When  suddenly  atood  at  my  head  a  dream. 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  mov'd 
My  fency  to  believe  I  yet  had  being. 
And  liv'd :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine, 
And  said,  *  Thy  mansion  vrants  thee,  Adam ;  rise, 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd 
First  father!  caU'd  by  diee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  Garden  of  Bliss,  thy  seat  prepared.' 
So  saying,  by  the  hand  ho  took  me,  rais*d. 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
i  Smooth-sliding  without  step,  last  led  mQ  up 
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A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  ww  plain, 

A  circuit  wide,  inclos'd,  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks,  and  bowers ;  that  what  I  saw 

Of  Earth  be£>re  scarce  pleasant  seem'd.    Each  tree, 

Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  that  hung  to  the  ejre 

Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat;  whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  lively  shadow'd :  here  had  new  begun 

My  wandering,  had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appeared, 

PreseBce  Divine.    Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  [I  am,' 

Submiss :  he  rearM  me,  and  *  AVhom  thou  aoaght*st 

Said  miK%,  '  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  Uie  fruit  to  eat: 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  deordi: 

But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 

The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  &ith, 

Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste, 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence :  fi>r  know. 

The  day  thou  eafst  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Transgress'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die. 

From  that  day  mortal ;  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose,  expell'd  from  hence  into  a  world 

Of  woe  and  sorrow.*     Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  chdce 

Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 

Retum'd,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renewed. 

'  Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  bat  all  the  Earth 

To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  lords 

Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live. 

Or  live  in  sea,  or  air ;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 

In  sign  whereof,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Afler  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  feiilty 

With,  low  subjection ;  understand  the  same 

Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence. 

Not  hither  summoned,  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air.' 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  cowering  low 

With  blandishment;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 

Their  mature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 

My  sudden  apprehension:  but  in  these 

I  found  not  what  methought  I  wanted  still ; 

And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presum'd. 

" '  O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpossest  for  my  naming ;  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe. 
And  all  this  good  to  Man  ?  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  ho^t  provided  all  things :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.    In  soUtude 
^Vhat  happiness,  who  can  ei\joy  alone. 
Or,  all  ei\ioying,  what  contentment  find  f 
Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied. 

'* '  What  call'st  thou  solitude  ?  Is  not  the  Earth 
With  various  iiying  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  pla/  before  theel  KoaW^tt  thou  not 


Their  language  and  their  vniy^  7  They  also  know. 

And  reason  not  contemptibly :  with  these 

Find  postime,  and  bear  rule :  thy  reohn  is  laige.' 

So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 

So  ordering :   I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored. 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied. 

** '  Let  not  my  words  offend  thee.  Heavenly  Power, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak. 
Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  setf 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  f 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  receiv'd;  but  in  disparity 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  piov* 
Tedious  alike :  of  fellowship  I  speak 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight :  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort:  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  Uoness ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined : 
Much  less  can  YAid  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape  ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  alL' 

«  Whereto  the  Almighty  answer'd,  not  diaplees'd. 
*  A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see. 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam ;  and  wilt  tastd 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  f 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessed 
Of  happiness,  or  not  7  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  thcas 
To  me  inferior,  infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  V 
He  ceas'd ;  I  lowly  answer'd.  *  To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  thinga! 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficience  fi»und :  not  so  is  Man, 
But  in  degree ;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.    No  need  that  thou 
Shouldst  propagate,  already  infinite; 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  .though  one : 
But  Man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied. 
In  unity  defective ;  which  requires 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication ;  yet,  so  pleas'd. 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
Of  union  or  communion,  deified : 
I,  by  conversing,  cannot  these  erect 
From  prone ;  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find.' 
Thus  I  emboldened  spoke,  and  freedom  us'd 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found  ;  which  gain'd 
This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine. 

**  *  Thus  &r  to  try  tliee,  Adam,  I  was  pleas'd . 
And  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone. 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  nam'd,  but  of  thyself; 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free. 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute: 
Whose  fellowship  tlierefbre  unmeet  for  thee 
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Good  reason  wu  thou  freely  thonldst  didike; 
And  be  so  minded  still:  I,  ere  thou  spak'st. 
Knew  it  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone ; 
And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assur'd, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.' 

<**  He  ended,  or  I  hesird  no  more;  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd, 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the  height 
In  that  celestial  colbquy  sublime. 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense. 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  call'd 
By  Nature  as  in  aid,  and  dos'd  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fiuicy,  my  internal  sight;  by  which. 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  metbought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  J  stood  : 
Wlio  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 
And  life-blood  streaming  Geoah :  wide  was  the  Wound, 
But  suddenly  with  ficsh  fiU'd  up  and  heal'd : 
The  rib  he  form'd  and  ftshion'd  with  his  hands : 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man-like,  but  dififcrent  sex ;  so  lovely  fiiir. 
That  what  seem'd  fiiir  in  all  the  worid,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  (hat  time  infu8*d 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before^ 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 
She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dork ;  J  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  £ar  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adom'd 
With  what  all  £arth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  moke  her  amiable :  on  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice ;  nor  uninibrm'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites  i 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud. 

** '  This  turn  bath  made  amends ;  thou  hast  fuUill'd 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair!  but  fiiirest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts !  nor  enviest    I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me :  woman  is  her  name ;  of  man 
Extracted  :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  souL' 

**  She  heard  me  thus;  and  though  divinely  brought, 
Yot  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  1%-ould  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but,  retir'd. 
The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  bo,  that,  seeing  me,  she  tum'd : 
I  followed  her ;  she  what  was  honor  know, 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
f  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom:  all  Heaven, 


And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 

Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  Earth 

Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 

Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  aim 

Whisper*d  it  to  the  vroods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flimg  rose,  flung  odors  from  the  spicy  shrub. 

Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star 

On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.- 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 

Which  I  enjoy ;  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire :  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 

Transported  touch ;  here  passion  firet  I  felt. 

Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd ;  hero  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  fiiil'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 

Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outvrard  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  Nature  her  the  inferior,  in  the  mind 

And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel ; 

In  outward  also  her  Resembling  less 

His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 

The  character  of  that  dominion  given 

O'er  other  creatures :  yet  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 

And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 

Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best : 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 

Degraded ;  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  Folly  shows; 

Authority  and  Reason  on  her  wait. 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 

Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  Nobleness,  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd." 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow. 
*'  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  halh  done  her  pert ; 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  Wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh, 
By  attributing  over-much  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st 
For,  what  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so, 
An  outside?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  tb]^  honoring,  and  thy  love ; 
Not  thy  subjection ;  weigh  with  her  thyself; 
Then  value:  ofl-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well-manag'd ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st. 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows : 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more. 
So  awful,  that  with  honor  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 
But  if  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 
Is  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight 
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Beyond  all  other ;  think  the  same  vouchmrd 
To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulg'd,  if  aught 
Therein  ei\)oy'd  were  worthy  to  aubdue  . 
The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move. 
What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still ; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not:  Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Kot  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure  ^  for  wluch  cause. 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found." 

To  whom  thus,  half  abaah'd,  Adam  replied. 
"  Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fiiir,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(TlK>ugh  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem,) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mix'd  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair 
More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 
Yet  these  subject  not ;  I  to  thee  disclose 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd 
Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 
Variously  representing :  yet,  still  free, 
Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 
To  love,  thou  blam*st  me  not;  for  Love,  thou  say^st, 
Leads  up  to  Heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide ; 
Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 
Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 
Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  T  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  V* 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  Love's  proper  hue, 
Answered :  *'  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st 
Us  happy,  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st, 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence ;  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ; 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring ;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need, 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  souL 
But  I  can  now  no  more;  the  parting  Sun 
Beyond  the  Earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart 
Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  but,  first  of  all. 
Him,  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command  :  take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  ebe  free  will 
Would  not  admit :  thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons, 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac'd;  beware ! 
I  in  thy  penovering  shall  rejoice. 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast;  to  stand  or  &U 
*  Free  in  thine  own  arbiurement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel" 
So  saying,  he  arose ;  whom  Adam  thus 
Follow'd  with  benediction.  "Since  to  port. 
Go,  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore ! 
Gende  to  me  and  aflablo  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  he  honor'd  ever 


With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  ofl  return !" 
So  parted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  Heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 


BOOK  IX. 

THE  AKGX7MENT. 

Satan,  having  compassed  the  Earth,  with  inaditated 
guile  returns,  as  a  mist,  by  night  into  Paradiae ; 
enters  into  the  serpent  sleeping.  Adorn  and  Eve 
in  the  morning  go  forth  to  their  labors,  which 
Eve  proposes  to  divide  in  several  plocesi,  each 
laboring  apart:  Adam  consents  not,  alleging  the 
danger,  lest  that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were 
forewarned,  should  attempt  her  found  nkme : 
Eve,  loth  to  be  thought  not  circumspect  or  Bxm 
enough,  urges  her  going  apart,  the  rather  deauons 
to  make  trial  of  her  strength ;  Adam  at  losi 
]rields:  the  serpent  finds  her  alone;  his  sobde 
approach,  first  gazing,  then  speaking ;  with  mncfa 
flattery  extolling  Eve  above  all  other  creotmes. 
Eve,  wondering  to  hear  the  serpent  speak,  oaks 
how  he  attained  to  human  speecJi,  and  nid&  un- 
derstanding, not  till  now;  the  serpent  onsweia, 
that  by  tasting  of  a  certain  tree  in  tlie  garden  he 
attained  both  to  speech  and  reason,  till  then  void 
of  both:  Eve  requires  him  to  bring  her  to  that 
tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the  tree  of  knowledge 
forUdden :  the  serpent,  now  grown  bolder,  with 
many  wiles  and  arguments,  induces  her  at  length 
to  eat ;  she,  pleased  with  die  taste,  deliberatee  a 
while  m^ether  to  impart  thereof  to  Adam  or  not; 
at  last  brings  him  of  the  firuit ;  relates  what  per- 
suaded her  to  eat  thereof:  Adam,  at  fint  amazed, 
but  perceiving  her  lost,  resolves,  through  ve- 
hemence of  love,  to  perish  with  her:  and,  ex- 
tenuating the  trespass,  eats  also  of  the  fruit;  the 
eflfects  thereof  in  them  both ;  they  seek  to  cover 
their  nakedness;  then  fall  to  variance  and  ac- 
cusation of  one  another. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest 

With  Man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  us'd 

To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 

Rural  repast ;  permitting  him  the  while 

Venial  discourse  unblam'd.    I  now  must  change 

Those  notes  to  tragic ;  foul  distrust,  and  breach 

Disloyal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt 

And  disobedience :  on  the  port  of  Heaven 

Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 

Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given, 

That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe» 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery 

Death's  harbinger :  sad  task,  yet  argument 

Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 

Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 

Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 

Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  dioespons'd ; 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perjdex'd  the  Greek,  and  Cjrtherea's  son ; 

If  onswerable  style  I  can  obtain 

Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd, 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering ;  or  inspiret 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  vene : 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleos'd  me  long  dioosing,  and  beginning  lole; 
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Not  wdulous  b^  nature  to  indite 
Wan,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroic  deem'd ;  chief  masteiy  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  iabled  knighti 
In  battles  feign'd ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung ;  or  to  describe  races  and  games. 
Or  tilting 'furniture,  emblazon'd  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament;  then  marshall'd  feast 
Sorv'd  up  in  hall -with  sewers  and  seneschals ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
IV ot  tliat  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.    Me,  of  these 
?ifor  skiird  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains ;  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Dcpress'd ;  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
]V ot  hers,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  Sun  was  sunk,  and  afler  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  Earth,  short  arbiter 
Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  veil-d  the  horizon  round : 
When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improvM 
In  meditated  frond  and  malice,  bent 
On  Man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  hea\'ier  on  himself)  fearless  retum'd. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midni^t  returned 
From  compassing  the  Earth ;  cautious  of  day, 
Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  Sun,  descried 
His  entrance,  and  forewam'd  the  cherubim 
That  kept  their  watch ;  thence  Ml  of  anguish  driv'n, 
The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 
With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled ;  four  times  crossed  the  car  of  Dight 
From  pole  to  pole  traveraing  each  colnre; 
On  the  eighth  return'd  {  and  on  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.    There  was  a  place, 
Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  fint  wrought  the  change, 
Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise, 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life : 
In  with  the  river  suidt,  and  with  it  rose 
Satan,  involv'd  in  rising' mist;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid ;  sea  he  had  searched,  and  land. 
From  Eden  over  Pbntus  and  the  pool 
Mflsotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob; 
Downward  as  far  antarctic ;  and  in  length. 
West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barr'd 
At  Darien ;  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 
Ganges  and  Indus :  thus  the  orb  he  roamM 
With  narrow  search ;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles ;  and  ibtmd 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Him,  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv'd,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  finaud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
From  sharpest  sight:  for,  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding ;  which,  in  other  bessts  observed, 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power 
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Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolv'd,  but  first  from  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

**  O  Earth,  how  like  to  Heaven,  if  not  preferred 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  Gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old ! 
For  what  god,  afler  better,  worse  would  build  ? 
Terrestrial  Heaven,  danc'd  round  by  other  Heavens 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps. 
Light  above  light,  for  thee  alone  as  seems. 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence !  as  God  in  Heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  so  thou. 
Centring,  receiv*st  from  all  those  orbs :  in  thee, 
Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears 
Productive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summ'd  up  in  Man. 
With  what  delight  could  I  have  walked  thee  round. 
If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  sweet  interchange 
Of  hill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  wiUi  forest  crown'd. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves !  But  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see- 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feet 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
or  contraries :  all  good  to  me  become9 
Bane,  and  in  Heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 
But  neither  here  seek  I,  no  nor  in  Heaven 
To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  Heaven's  Supreme ; 
Nor  hope  to  be  myselTleas  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  diereby  worse  to  me  redound: 
For  only  in  destroyihg  I  find  ease 
To  ray  relentless  thoughts;  and,  bun  destroyed, 
Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss. 
For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 
Follow,  as  to  him  link'd  in  weal  or  woe ; 
In  woe  then ;  that  destruction  wide  may  range : 
To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
The  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marr'd 
What  he,  Almighty  styl'd,  six  nights  and  days 
Continued  making ;  and  who  knows  how  long 
Before  had  been  contriving  ?  though  perhaps 
Not  longer  than  since  I,  in  one  night,  freed 
From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 
The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 
Of  his  adorers :  he,  to  be  aveng'd. 
And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair*d. 
Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fidl'd 
More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created,  or,  to  spite  us  more, 
Determin*d  to  ad\'ance  into  our  room 
A  creature  form'd  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 
Exalted  from  so  base  original. 
With  heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils :  what  he  decreed. 
He  effected ;  Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  Earth  his  seat. 
Him  lord  pronounced;  and,  O  indignity! 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel-wings. 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge :  of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread :  and,  to  elude,  thus  wTapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapor  glide  obscure,  and  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 
Th^  serpent  sleeping ;'  in  whose  maay  folds 
To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  brmg. 
O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  ent  contended 
With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  oonstrain'd 
H2 
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Into  a  beast ;  and,  mix'd  wiih  bestial  slime. 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 

That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspir'd ! 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 

Descend  to  ?  Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 

As  high  he  eoar'd ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last, 

To  basest  things.    Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 

Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils : 

Let  it ;  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 

Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favorite 

Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite. 

Whom,  us  the  more  to  spite,  his  Maker  rais'd 

From  dust :  spite  then  vnth  spite  is  best  repaid." 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 
Like  a  black  mist  low-creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight^earch,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roU'd, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wilci : 
Not  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet ;  but,  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless,  unfear'd  he  slept :  in  at  his  mouth 
The  Devil  enter'd ;  and  his  brutal  sense. 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep 
Disturbed  not,  waiting  close  the  approach  of  mom. 
Now,  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things,  that  breathe. 
From  the  Earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice ;  that  done,  partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs : 
Then  commune,  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work :  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 
And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began. 

*'  Adam,  well  may  we  labor  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  ei^oin'd ;  but  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labor  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint ;  what  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.    Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  bear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present  : 
Let  us  divide  our  labors  ,*  thou,  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbor,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb ;  while  I, 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon : 
For,  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on ;  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned  ?" 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum'd. 
"  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear ! 
Well  hast  thou  motion'd,  well  Uiy  thoughts  employ'd. 
How  we  might  best  fUfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assign'd  us ;  nor  of  me  shall  poss 
Unprais'd :  fbr  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 


Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  XiOrd  iropos'd 

Labor,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between. 

Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  from  reason  flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food ; 

Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight. 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  join'd. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 

As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 

Assist  us :  but,  if  much  converse  perhaps 

Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield ; 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 

Befall  thee  sever'd  from  me ;  fbr  thou  know'tt 

What  hath  been  wam'd  us,  what  malicious  foe. 

Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame 

By  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 

Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need: 

Wliether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Eiyoy'd  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  fiiithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonor  luiks. 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 

Who  guards  her,  or  vdth  her  the  worst  endures." 

To  whom  the  virgin  miyesty  o£  Eve, 
As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets, 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied. 

*'  Offipring  of  Heaven  and'  Earth,  and  all  Earth's 
Lord! 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  1  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  overheard. 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind. 
Just  then  retum'd  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 
But  that  thou  shouldst  my  firmness  therefore  doubl 
To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 
His  violence  thou  fear'st  not,  being  such 
As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain. 
Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repeL 
His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear ;  which  plain  infen 
Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  fiiith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd ; 
Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbor  in  thy  breast, 
Adam,  mis-thought  of  her  to  tliee  so  dearf* 

To  whom  viith  healing  words  Adam  replied. 
"  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  immortal  Eve ! 
For  such  thou  art ;  from  sin  and  blame  entire : 
Not  diflident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
The  attempt  itselfl  intended  by  our  foe. 
For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  lesat  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonor  foul ;  suppos'd 
Not  incorruptible  of  feith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation :  thou  thyself  with  scora 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  ofTer'd  wrong, 
Though  ineffectual  found :  misdeem  not  then. 
If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert 
From  thee  alone,  whiph  on  us  both  at  once 
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The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  haidly  dare ; 
Or  daring,  first  on  me  the  aaaault  shall  light 
Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn ; 
Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels;  nor  think  superfluous  other's  aid. 
I  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receiye 
Access  in  every  virtue;  in  thy  sight 
More  wise,  more  watchful*  stronger,  if  need  were, 
Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on. 
Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd, 
Would  utmost  vigor  raise,  and  rais'd,  unite. 
Wliy  shouldst  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel 
When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  T' 

So  spoke  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  smcere, 
Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd. 

"  If  th'is  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straitened  by  a  Gm, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met ; 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  £ekr  of  harm  7 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin :  only  our  foe, 
Tempting,  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity :  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonor  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself;  then  wherefore  shunn'd  or  fear'd 
By  us  7  who  rather  double  honor  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false ;  find  peace  within, 
Favor  from  Heaven,  our  witness,  from  the  event 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassoy'd 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd  7 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  slate 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise. 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so. 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden,  thus  exposed." 

To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied. 
-'O  Woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  vnH 
Of  God  ordain'd  them :  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  lefl 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  Man, 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  oatiA-ard  force ;  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power: 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  led  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free ;  and  reason  he  made  right 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect ; 
Lest  by  some  fair-appearing  gouct  surpris'd, 
She  dictate  false  ;  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins, 
That  I  should  mind  thee  ofl :  and  mind  tboa  me* 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve; 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  olgect  by  the  foe  subom'd. 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  wam'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thi»u  sever  not:  trial  will  come  unsought 
Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 
Fiivt  thy  obedience ;  the  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  7 
But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  wam'd  thou  seem'st. 
Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more ; 
Go  in  thy  native  imiooeiice,  rely 


On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all ! 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  pert,  do  thine.'* 

So  spake  the  patriareh  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted ;  yet  submiss,  though  last  replied. 

'*  With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewam'd 
Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touclf  d  only ;  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  fiur  less  prepar'd, 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  w'eaker  seek; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse.'* 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Sofl  she  withdrew ;  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  Ught, 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  traio. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves ;  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  goddess-Uke  deport, 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd, 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yet  rude. 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adom'd, 
Likest  she  seem'd,  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  fVom  Jove. 
Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 
Ofl  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  ofl  engag'd 
To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bower, 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast  or  aflemoon's  repose. 
O  much  deceiv'd,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 
Of  thy  presum'd  return.'  event  pep\'etse! 
Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
Found'st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  repoie ; 
Such  ambush,  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades^ 
Waited  with  hellish  rancor  imminent 
To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back 
Despoil'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  Uiss ! 
For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  fiend. 
Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  conie ; 
And  on  his  quest  where  likeliest  he  might  find 
The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them 
The  whole  included  race,  his  purposed  prey. 
In  bower  and  field  he  sought  where  any  tufl 
Of  grove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay,^ 
Their  tendance,  or  plantation  for  delight ; 
By  fountain  or  l^  shady  rivulet 
He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd  his  hap  might  find 
Eve  separate ;  he  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  so  seldom  chanc'd;  when  to  his  wish. 
Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 
About  her  glow'd,  ofl  stooping  to  support 
Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  he«d,  though  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold. 
Hung  drooping  unsustain'd ;  them  she  upstays 
Gently  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 
Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  trav^rs'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm ; 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen, 
Among  thick- woven  arborets,  and  flowen 
Imborder'd  on  each  bonk,  the  hand  of  Eve : 
Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes*  son ; 
Or  that  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  laag 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fiiir  Egyptian  spouse. 
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Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  person  more. 
As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air» 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  ^ch  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass. 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight : 
Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 
This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 
Thus  early,  thus  alone :  her  heavenly  form 
Angelib,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine. 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overaw'd 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaVd 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain*d 
Stupidly  good ;  of  enmity  disarm'd, 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge. 
But  the  hot  Hell  that  always  in  him  bums. 
Though  in  mid  Heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  for  him  ordain'd :  then  soon 
Fierce  hate  he  recollects,  and  all  his  thoughts 
Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites. 

"  Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me !  with  what 
sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 
Wliat  liither  brought  Us !  hate,  not  love ;  nor  hope 
Of  Paradise  for  Hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure ;  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy. 
Save  what  is  in  destroying ;  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost    Then,  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles ;  behold  alone 
The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 
Her  husband,  for  I  view  for  round,  not  nigh. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 
And  s^ngth,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould ; 
Foe  not  informidable .'  exempt  from  wound, 
I  not ;  so  much  hath  Hell  debas'd,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  Heaven. 
She  fair,  di\'inely  fair,  fit  love  for  gods! 
Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by  stronger  hate, 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd ; 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend." 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
Addressed  his  way :  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  his  head 
Crested  alof^  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  lUyjia  chang'd 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  god 
In  Epidaums ;  nor  to  which  transform'd 
Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capiioline  was  seen ; 
He  with  Olyropias ;  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio,  the  height  of  Rome.    With  tract  oblique 
At  fint,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 
To  interrupt,  sidelonp  he  works  his  vn&y. 


As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 

Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 

Veers  of^  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail : 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 

Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 

To  lure  her  eye  ;  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 

Of  rastling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  U8*d 

To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field. 

From  every  beast ;  more  duteous  at  her  call. 

Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguis'd. 

He,  bolder  now,  uncall'd  before  her  stood. 

But  as  in  gaze  admiring :  oft  he  bow'd 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enaroell'd  neck. 

Fawning ;  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  tum'd  at  length 

The  eye  of  Eve,  to  mark  his  play ;  he,  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent-tongue 

Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

"  Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhapa 
Thou  canst  who  art  sole  wonder !  much  lees  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  Heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeas'd  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate ;  I  thus  single ;  nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retir'd. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld !  there  best  beheld. 
Where  universally  admir'd ;  but  here 
In  this  inclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among. 
Beholders  mde,  and  shallow  to  discern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  foir,  one  man  except,        [seen 
Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should  be 
A  goddess  among  gods,  ador'd  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.'* 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd : 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way, 
Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling ;  at  length. 
Not  unamaz'd,  she  thus  in  answer  spake,    [nounc'd 

*'What  may  this  mean?  language  of  man  pro- 
By  tongue  of  brate,  and  human  sense  express'd  7 
The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied 
To  beasts ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day. 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound : 
The  latter  I  demur;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appeals. 
Thee,  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field 
I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say. 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brotal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight? 
Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due." 

To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied. 
*  EmpresB  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve! 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all  [obey'd . 

What  thou  oommand'st ;  and  right  thou  shouldst  be- 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low. 
As  was  my  food ;  nor  aught  but  food  diacern'd 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high : 
Till,  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chanc'd 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Looden  with  fruit  of  faireat  colors  mix'd. 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  nearer  drew  to  gaze; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savory  odor  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleas'd  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  eveii 
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Umnick'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

To  satitfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 

Of  tasting  thoae  fiur  apples,  I  resolv'd 

Not  lo  de&r ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 

Poweifol  persuadefB,  quicken'd  at  the  scent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  ke^n. 

Ahoat  the  moasy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon ; 

For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 

Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 

Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 

I  spar'd  not;  for,  such  pleasure  till  that  hour, 

At  feed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  powen ;  and  speech 

Wanted  not  long ;  though  to  this  shape  retain'd. 

Thenceforth  to  speculatiom  high  or  deep 

I  turn'd  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Consider'd  all  things  visible  in  Heaven, 

Or  Earth,  or  Middle ;  all  things  fiiir  and  good  : 

But  all  that  lair  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 

United  I  beheld;  no  fiur  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second :  which  compell'd 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 

And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  right  declar'd 

Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame !" 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake ;  and  £ve» 
Yet  more  amaz'd,  unwary  thus  replied. 

*'  Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  prov'd : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how  £ai  7 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us ;  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice. 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouched. 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  m^i 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth." 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad. 
"  Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long; 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  fiat. 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm :  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon." 

**  Lead  then,"  said  Eve.     He,  leading,  swifUy  roll'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight. 
To  mischief  swift    Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  ihe  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool ; 
There  swallow'd  up  and  Icet,  from  succor  fiur: 
So  glister'd  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe ; 
Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake. 

*<  Serpent,  we  might  have  spar'd   our   coming 
^  hither, 

FruiUeM  id  me,  though  firuit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee ; 
WondrouB  indeed  if  cause  of  such  efiects. 
Bot  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 


God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  commend 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice ;  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves ;  our  reason  is  our  law." 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied. 
"  Indeed !  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Tet  lords  dech&r'd  of  all  in  Earth  or  Air  ?'* 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless.    "  Of  the  firuit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat ; 
But  of  the  fruit  of  this  ftir  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said,  *  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof;  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.'  *' 

She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  now  more 
bold 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  Man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on ;  and,  as  to  passion  mov'd. 
Fluctuates  disturb'd,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Rais'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd. 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,   since  mute!   to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd, 

Stood  m  himself  collected ;  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience  ere  the  tongue ; 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking,  through  his  zeal  of  right: 
So  sttmding,  moving,  or  to  height  up  grown, 
The  tempter,  all  impassion'd,  thus  began. 

**  O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  phnl; 
Mother  of  science !  now  I  fbel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear ;  not  only  to  discem 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  way* 
Of  highest  agents,  deem'd  however  wise. 
Queen  of  this  universe!  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death :  ye  shall  not  die : 
How  should  you?  by  the  fruit?  it  gives  jrou  lifb 
To  knowledge;  by  the  threatener?  kx>k  on  me. 
Me,  who  have  touch'd  and  tasted ;  yet  both  live. 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attained  than  Fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot 
Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  7  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass?  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 
Of  death  denounc'd,  wliatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
Of  good,  how  just?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 
Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunn'd  T 
God  therefore  cannot  hurt  ye,  and  be  just; 
Not  just,  not  God :  not  fear'd  then,  nor  obey'd : 
Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 
Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why,  but  to  awe ; 
Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 
His  worihippers  ?  He  knows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes,  that  seem  sa  clear. 
Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Opened  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods^ 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know. 
That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  Man, 
Internal  Man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 
I,  of  brute,  human ;  ye,  of  human,  gods. 
So  ye  shall  die,  peihaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods ;  death  to  be  wished, 
Though  direaten'd,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 

bring. 
And  what  are  gods,  that  man  may  not  become 
Ab  they,  participating  godlike  fixKl  ? 
The  gods  are  first,  and  that  ad  vantage  use 
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On  our  belief,  that  all  from  diem  proceeds : 
I  questioB  it;  for  this  fiiir  Earth  I  see, 
Warm*d  by  the  Sun,  producing  every  kind ; 
Them,  nothing :  if  they  all  things,  who  incloe'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree. 
That  whoso  eats  thereof  forthwith  attains 
Wisdom  without  their  leave  7  and  wherein  lies 
The  offence,  that  man  should  thus  attain  to  know  ? 
What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 
Impart  against  his  will,  if  all  be  his  ? 
Or  is  it  envy  ?  and  can  envy  dwell 
In  heavenly  breasts? — ^These,  these,  and  many  more 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste." 

He  ended ;  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won : 
Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Tet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth ; 
Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  wak'd 
An  eager  appetite,  rais'd  by  the  smell 
So  savory  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire, 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste. 
Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  firit 
Pausing  awhile,  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd. 

**  Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  finits. 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired ; 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  fint  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy  praise 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  fbrbids  thy  use, 
Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil ; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste  i  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  die  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  Aximt: 
For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had ;  or,  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  alL 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know, 
Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise? 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not    But,  if  death 
Bind  us  with  afler-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom  ?  In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die ! 
How  dies  the  serpent  ?  he  hath  eat'n  and  lives. 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns^ 
Irrational,  till  then.    For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  t 
For  beasts  it  seems :  yet  that  one  beast  which  first 
Hath  tasted  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy 
The  good  be&irn  him,  author  unsuspect. 
Friendly  to  man,  for  from  deceit  or  guile. 
What  fear, I  then?  rather,  what  know  to  foor 
Under  this  ignorance  of  good  end  evil, 
Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty? 
Here  gro^^'s  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste. 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise :  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  f 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat! 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost    Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent;  and  well  might;  for  Eve, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  else 
Regarded ;  such  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd. 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 


Or  ftnded  so,  through  expectation  high 

Of  knowledge ;  nor  was  godhead  from  her  dioa^it. 

Greedily  she  engoig'd  without  restraint. 

And  knew  not  eating  death ;  satiate  at  length* 

And  heighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  booo. 

Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise !  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscur'd,  infam'd. 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care. 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  pnaae^ 
Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  offer'd  free  to  all ; 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge,  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know  ; 
Though  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give. 
For,  had  the  gifl  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  gro^n.    Experience,  next,  to  thee  I  owe. 
Best  guide :  not  following  thee,  I  had  remoin'd 
In  ignorance ;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way. 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret :  Heaven  is  high. 
High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 
Each  thing  on  Earth ;  and  other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  Forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 
About  him.    But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 
Shall  I  appear?  shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not. 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner?  so  to  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love. 
And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior:  for,  inferior,  who  is  free? 
This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seeo. 
And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  more ! 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct ; 
A  death  to  think !  Confirm'd  then  I  resolve, 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 
So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 
I  could  endure,  without  him  live  no  life." 

So  ssying,  fhim  the  tree  her  step  she  tnm*d ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  Power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infus*d 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.    Adam  the  while 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labors  crown ; 
As  reapers  ofl  are  wont  their  harvest^queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd : 
Yet  ofl  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him ;  he  the  fiiltering  measure  felt ; 
And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 
That  mom  when  first  they  parted :  by  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  he  must  pass ;  there  he  her  met. 
Scarce  from  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand 
A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smil'd. 
New  gathered,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffused. 
To  him  she  hasted ;  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  Uius  address'd 
.  **  Hast  thou  not  wondered,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ? 
Thee  I  have  miss*d,  and  thought  it  long,  depriVd 
I  Thy  presence ;  agony  of  love  till  now 
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Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice ;  for  Dover  more 

Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought, 

The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight    But  strange 

Uath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear : 

Fhis  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 

Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to  evil  unknown 

Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 

To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste  i 

And  hath  been  tasted  such :  the  serpent  wise. 

Or  not  restrained  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 

Hath  eaten  of  the  fruit ;  and  is  become. 

Not  dead,  as  we  are  threatened,  but  thenceforth 

Endued  with  human  voice  and  human  sense. 

Reasoning  to  admiratioo ;  and  with  me 

Persuasively  hath  so  prevail*d,  that  I 

Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 

The  effects  to  correspond  {  opener  mine  eyes 

Dim  exst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart. 

And  growing  up  to  godhead ;  which  for  thee 

Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 

For  bUss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 

Tedious,  unshar'd  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love ; 

Lest,  ibou  not  tasting,  difiexent  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  .for  thee  when  Fate  will  not  permit" 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  story  told ; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 
On  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz*d, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
San  through  his  veins^  and  all  his  joints  relaxed ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke. 

**  O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost!  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defac'd,  deflower*d,  and  now  to  death  devote! 
Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  I  Some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguU'd  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd;  for  with  thee' 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee !  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  convene,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd. 
To  live  again  in  these  wi2d  woods  forlorn  1 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart :  no,  no !  I  feel 
The  link  of  Nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe." 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  afVer  thoughts  disturb'd 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless, 
Thva  in  calm  mood  his  words  to  Eve  he  tum'd. 

"  Bold  deed  thou  hast  presum'd,  adventurous  Eve, 
And  peril  great  provoked,  who  thus  hast  dar*d. 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit  sacred  to  abstinence. 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  ban  to  touch. 
But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done,  undo  ? 
Not  God  Omnipotent  nor  Fate ;  yet  so 
Perhaps  ibou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  fiict 


Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit 

Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 

Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste : 

Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly ;  he  yet  lives ; 

Lives,  as  thou  saidst  and  gains  to  hve,  as  Man* 

Higher  degree  of  life :  inducement  strong 

To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 

Proportional  ascent  ,*  which  cannot  be 

But  to  bo  gods,  or  angels,  demi-gods. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise, 

Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high, 

Set  over  all  his  works ;  which  in  our  fall. 

For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail, 

Dependent  made ;  so  God  shall  uncreate. 

Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labor  lose  ; 

Not  well  conceiv'd  of  God,  who,  though  his  power 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  he  loth 

Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  aidversary 

Triumph,  and  say;  'Fickle  tlieir state  whom  God 

Most  favors ;  who  can  please  him  longt  Me  fint 

He  ruin*d,  now  Mankind ;  whom  will  he  nextf 

Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 

However  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom:  if  death 

Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  lifo ; 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel 

The  bond  of  Nature  draw  me  to  my  own ; 

My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  ia  mine : 

Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd ;  we  are  one. 

One  flesh :  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself" 

So  Adiam ;  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied. 
*'  O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love. 
Illustrious  evidence,  example  high ! 
Engaging  me  to  emulate ;  but  ^hort 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 
Adam  ?  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung. 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ;  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  reaolv'd, 
Rather  than  death,  or  aught  than  death  more  dread 
Shall  separate  us,  link'd  in  love  so  dear. 
To  undergo  with  me  ond  guilt  one  crime. 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  foir  fruit ; 
Whose  virtue,  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds ; 
Direct  or  by  occasion^  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  I  thought  death  menaced  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst  and  not  persuade  thee,  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace ;  chiefly,  assured 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true. 
So  fiuthful,  love  unequall'd :  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  the  event ;  not  death,  but  lifo 
Augmented,  open'd  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys. 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harslk 
On  my  experience,  Adam,  fireely  taste, 
And  foar  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds." 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept;  much  won,  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Agomst  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceiv'd. 
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But  fondly  overoome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs ;  and  Nature  gaye  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lour'd ;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drope 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original :  while  Adam  took  no  thought, 

Eating  his  fill :  nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  soothe 

Him  with  her  lov'd  society ;  that  now. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fimcy  that  diey  feel 

IMvinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth:  but  that  fiilse  fruit 

Far  other  operation  first  displayed. 

Carnal  desire  inflaming :  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  lust  they  bum : 

Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move. 

**  Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part ; 
Since  to  each  meaning  savor  we  apply 
And  palate  call  judicious ;  I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvey'd. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidd'n,  it  might  be  wished, 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refresh'd,  now  let  us  play, 
As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fare ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever :  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree !" 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent ;  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized ;  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  poof  embower'd. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinths ;  Eorth*8  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
Tlie  solace  of  their  sin :  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play. 
Soon  as  the  force  of  thai  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapor  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep, 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them ;  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest ;  and,  each  the  other  viewing. 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
IIow  darkened :  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadow'd  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone ; 
Just  confidence^  and  native  righteousness. 
And  honor,  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame ;  he  cover'd,  but  his  robe 
Uncovered  more.    So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot-lap 
Of  Philist^an  Dalilah,  and  wak'd 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  strucken  mute  : 
Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abash'd. 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constraint. 

"  O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 


To  counterfeit  man's  voice ;  true  in  our  fidl, 

F^lse  in  our  promised  rising ;  since  our  eyes 

Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 

Both  good  an^  evil ;  good  lost,  and  evil  got; 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge ;  if  this  be  to  know  ; 

Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honor  void. 

Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soii'd  and  stain'd. 

And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 

Of  foul  ooDCupisoence :  whence  evil  store 

Even  shame,  the  last  of  evils ;  of  the  first 

Be  sure  then^ — ^How  shall  I  behold  the  &ce 

Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  ent  with  joy 

And  rapture  so  ofl  beheld  ?  Those  heavenly  i 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 

Insn/Terably  bright    O !  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage;  in  some  glade 

Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  brood 

And  blown  as  evening:  cover  me,  ye  pines! 

Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more!— • 

But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 

What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 

The  parts  of  each  fiom  other,  that  seem  most 

To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen ; 

Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  ae^d 

And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 

Those  middle  parts ;  that  this  new  comer,  Siame, 

There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.** 

So  counsell'd  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd. 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Sbelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade:    thaaa"' 

leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe; 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew'd. 
To  gird  their  waist ;  vain  covering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame !  O,  how  unlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory!  Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feather'd  cincture ;  naked  else,  and  v^ld 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
Thus  fenc'd,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 
Cover'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  wone  within 
B^gan  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate. 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent : 
For  Understanding  rul'd  not,  and  the  Will 
Heard  not  her  lore ;  both  in  subjection  now  « 

To  Sensual  Appetite,  who  from  beneath 
Usurping  over  sovran  Reason  claim'd 
Superior  sway :  from  thus  distemper*d  breast, 
Adam,  estrang'd  in  look  and  alterM  style. 
Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renew'd.  [staid 

**  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possessed  thee ;  we  had  tfaui 
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Iieniain*d  still  happy ;  not,  as  now,  despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good;  sham'd,  naked,  miserablo ! 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  fiul." 

To  whom,  soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus 
Eve. 
**  What  words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam  severe ! 
Imput*8t  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will 
Of  wandering,  as  thou  call'st  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happened  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps?  Hadst  thou  been  there, 
Or  here  the  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  disceni'd 
Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake ; 
Ko  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head, 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger,  as  thou  saidst  t 
Too  facile  then,  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay ; 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  ^ismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  flx'd  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me." 

To  whom,  then  first  incens'd,  Adam  replied. 
"  Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve !  Express*d 
Immutable,  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ; 
Who  might  have  liv'd,  and  joy*d  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing?  Not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint :  what  could  I  more  ? 
1  wam'd  thee,  I  admonished  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this  had  been  force ; 
And  force  upon  free-will  haih  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  secure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Mauer  of  glorious  trial ;  and  perhaps 
I  also  err'd,  in  over-much  admiring 
What  seem*d  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
!No  evil  durst  attempt  thee ;  but  I  rue 
That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime. 
And  thou  the  accuser.    Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  women  overtnisting, 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse." 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  selfk»ndemmng, 
And  of  their  vain  cont^t  appeared  no  end. 


BOOK  X. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Man*8  transgression  known  ;  the  guardian-angels 
ibisake  Paradise,  and  return  up  to  Heaven  to 
approve  their  vigilance,  and  are  approved ;  God 
declaring  that  the  entrance  of  Satan  could 
not  be  by  them  prevented.  He  sends  his  Son 
to  judge  the  transgressors,  who  descends  and 
gives  sentence  accordingly ;  then  in  pity  clothes 
them  both,  and  reascends.  Sin  and  Death, 
sitting  till  then  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  by  won- 
drous sympathy  feeling  the  success  of  Satan 
in  this  new  world,  and  the  Sin  by  Man  there 
13 


committed,  resolve  to  sit  no  longer  confined 
in  Hell,  but  to  follow  Satan  their  sire  up  to  the 
place  of  Mat):  to  make  the  way  easier  from 
Hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a  broad 
highway  or  bridge  over  Chaos,  according  to  the 
track  that  Satan  first  mode ;  then,  preparing  for 
Earth,  they  meet  him,  proud  of  his  success,  re- 
turning to  Hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.  Satan 
arrives  at  Pandemonium,  in  full  assembly  relates 
with  boasting  his  success  against  Man;  instead 
of  applause  is  entertained  with  a  general  hiss  by 
all  his  audience,  transformed  with  himself  also 
suddenly  into  serpents  according  to  his  doom 
given  in  Paradise  \  then,  deluded  with  a  show  of 
the  forbidden  tree  springing  up  before  them,  they, 
greedily  reaching  to  mke  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust 
and  bitter  ashes.  The  proceedings  of  Sin  and 
Death ;  God  foretells  the  final  victory  of  his  Son 
over  them,  and  the  renewing  of  all  things;  but 
for  the  present,  commands  his  angels  to  make 
several  alterations  in  the  Heavens  and  elements. 
Adam,  more  and  more  perceiving  his  fallen  con- 
dition, heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  condolcment 
of  Eve ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  appeases  him : 
then,  lo  evade  the  curse  likely  to  fall  on  their  off^ 
spring,  proposes  to  Adam  violent  waj's,  which 
he  approves  not;  but,  conceiving  better  hope, 
puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late  promise  made  them, 
that  her  seed  should  be  revenged  on  the  serpent ; 
and  exhorts  her  with  him  to  seek  peace  of  the 
offended  Deity,  by  repentance  and  supplication. 

Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 

Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise ;  and  how 

He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit. 

Was  known  in  Heaven ;  for  what  con  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 

Omniscient?  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  Man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will,  arm'd ; 

Complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repuls'd 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

For  still   they  knew,   and  ought  to  have  still  re- 

member'd, 

The  high  injunction,  not  to  taste  that  fhiit. 
Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying 
Incurr'd  (what  could  they  less  ?)  the  penalty ; 
And,  manifold  in  sin,  deserv'd  to  fall. 
Up  into  Heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
The  angelic  guards  ascend,  mute,  and  sad, 
For  Man ;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stoPn 
Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet,  mix*d 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bhss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd,  in  multitudes 
The  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befell ;  they  towards  the  throne  'supremo, 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  approved  ;  when  the  Most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

«  Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powere  retum'd 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismayed. 
Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  Earth, 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent* 
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Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pau, 

When  fint  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  HeU. 

I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevaO,  and  speed 

On  his  bad  errand ;  Man  should  be  seduc'd, 

And  flattered  out  of  all,  believing  lies 

Against  his  Maker ;  no  decree  of  mine 

Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fidl, 

Or  touch'd  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 

His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 

In  even  scale.    But  &irn  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 

On  his  transgression^— death  denounc'd  that  day  ? 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void, 

fSecause  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fear'd, 

By  some  unmediate  stroke ;  but  soon  shall  find 

Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  soom'd. 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  f  whom  but  thee, 

Vicegerent  Son?  To  thee  I  have  tiansiezr'd 

All  judgment,  whether  in  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  HeU. 

Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 

Man's  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  design'd 

Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

And  destin'd  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  faU'n.** 

So  spake  the  Father;  and,  unfi)lding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  hit  glory,  on  the  Scm 
Blaz'd  forth  unclouded  deity  .*  he  full 
Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Expreas'd,  and  thus  divinely  answered  mild. 

**  Father  Eternal,  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Mine,  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  do  thy  will 
Supreme ;  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  belov'd, 
May'st  ever  rest  well  pleased.    I  go  to  judge 
On  Earth  these  thy  transgresson ;  but  thou  know'st, 
Whbever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 
When  time  shall  be ;  for  so  I  undertook 
Before  thee ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  dieir  doom 
On  me  deriv'd ;  yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appeiase. 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judg*d. 
Those  two ;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemned, 
Conyict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law : 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs." 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 
Of  high  collateral  glory.    Him  thrones,  and  powers, 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant. 
Accompanied  to  Heaven-gate ;  from  whence 
Eden,  and  all  the  coost,  in  prospect  lay. 
Down  he  descended  straight ;  the  speed  of  gods 
Timo   counts  not,  though   with  swiftest   minutes 

wing'd. 
Now  was  the  Sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fan  the  Earth  now  wak*d,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  he,  fimn  wrath  more  cool. 
Came  the  mild  judge,  and  intercessor  both, 
To  sentence  Man :  the  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  dedin'd ;  tfaey  heard. 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife ;  till  God, 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  call'd  aloud. 

"  Where  art  thou,  Adam,  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  &r  off?  I  miss  thee  here, 
Not  pleas'd,  thus  entertain'd  with  solitude. 
Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appcar'd  unsought: 


Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 
Absents   thee,  or  what   chance    detains  f— Cose* 
forth!"  [fint 

He  came ;  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth*  tbMif:fa 
To  ofiend ;  discountenanc'd  both,  and  discomposed  ; 
Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
Or  to  each  other ;  but  apparent  guilt. 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair. 
Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate,  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam,  fidtering  long,  thus  answer'd  brieC 

**  I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself"    To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied. 

**  My  voice  thou  ofl  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear^dL 
But  stUl  rejoic'd ;  how  is  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  thee  7  That  thou  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  7  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree. 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  chaige  thou  shouldst  not  eel  T 

To  whom  thus  Adam  sore  beset  replied. 
**  O  Heavei\!  in  evil  strait  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  judge ;  either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  sclf^  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remainsv 
I  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame 
By  my  complaint :  but  strict  necessity 
Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  constraint; 
Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment. 
However  insupportable,  be  all 
DevolvM ;  though  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  tbni 
Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. — 
This  woman,  whom  thou  mad*st  to  be  my  helpw 
And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gif^  so  good. 
So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine, 
That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill. 
And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed ; 
She  gave  me  of  die  tree,  and  I  did  eat" 

To  whom  the  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied. 
«  Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice  7  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manliood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  thee  above  her  mode  of  thee. 
And  fi>r  thee,  whose  perfection  for  excell'd 
Hen  in  all  real  dignity?  Adom'd 
She  was  indeed,  aiul  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection;  and  her  gifb 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem'd  ; 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule ;  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  arighf 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few. 
"  Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  f 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  judgo 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abosh'd  replied. 
*^  The  serpent  me  beguil'd,  and  I  did  eat" 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  the  acciis'd 
Serpent,  though  brute ;  unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him,  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation;  justly  then  accurs'd, 
As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 
Concem'd  not  Man,  (since  he  no  further  knew,) 
Nor  alter'd  his  offence ;  yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan  first  in  sin  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  m^-sterious  terms,  judg'd  as  then  best  * 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  liis  curse  let  fall. 

"  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  accurs'd 
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AboTe  all  catde,  each  beait  of  tba  field; 
Upon  thy  belly  grovelling  thou  ahalt  go, 
And  dust  shalt  eet  all  the  dayt  of  thy  life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  pnt 
Enmity,  and  between  thine  and  her  leed ; 
Her  teed  shall  braise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heeL* 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Maiy,  second  £ve, 
Saw  Satan  All,  like  lightning,  down  from  Heaven, 
Prince  of  the  air ;  then,  rismg  fiom  his  grave, 
Spoil'd  principalities  and  powers,  triumphed 
In  open  show ;  and,  with  ascension  bfight, 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air. 
The  realm  itself  of  Satan,  long  nsurp'd ; 
Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  &et; 
Ev'n  he,  who  now  foretold  his  fiital  bruise : 
And  to  the  woman  thus  his  sentence  tum*d. 

"  Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception;  children  thou  shalt  bring 
In  sorrow  forth ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit ;  he  over  thee  shall  rule." 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced. 
**  Because  thou  liast  hearken'd  to  the  voice  of  thy  vnfe. 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I  chatg'd  thee,  saying,  *  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof:' 
Curs'd  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof,  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  ihee  forth 
Unbid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  fiice  shalt  thou  eat  bread. 
Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  Inrth, 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  retuixi." 

So  judg'd  he  Man,  both  judge  and  savior  sent; 
And  the  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounc'd  that  day, 
Remov'd  fiir  off;  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  sufier  change,  disdoin'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume ; 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet ;  so  now, 
As  father  of  his  fiimily,  he  clod 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain. 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid ; 
And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies : 
Not  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteou5iness 
Arraying,  oover'd  from  his  Father's  sighL 
To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  retum'd. 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reaasum'd 
In  glory,  as  of  old ;  to  him  appeas'd. 
All,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  pess'd  with  Man 
Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet 

Meanwhile,  ere  thus  was  sinn'd  and  judg'd  on  £Uuth, 
Within  the  gates  of  Hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 
In  counterview  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  pass'd  through. 
Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began. 

"  O  son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  hb  ollapring  dear  ?  It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap. 
Ere  this  he  had  relum'd,  with  fury  driven 
By  his  avengers ;  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 
Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise. 
Wings  growing,  and  dominxxi  given  me  large^ 


Beyond  this  deep:  whatever  diawi  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  aecretest  conveyance.   Thou,  my  shade 
Inseparable,  most  with  me  along :  ^ 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate. 
But,  lest  the  difiSculty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  ttus  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious ;  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  power  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main  fiom  Hell  to  that  new  world. 
Where  Satan  now  prevails ;  a  monument 
Of  merit  high  to  all  the  infernal  host, 
Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse. 
Or  transmigrstkm,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 
Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction  and  instinct." 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  answer'd  soon 
*'  Go  whither  Fate,  and  inclination  strong, 
Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading ;  such  a  scent  I  drew 
Of  carnage,  prey  innnmenble,  and  taste 
The  savor  of  death  fiom  all  things  there  that  live : 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid." 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snufiTd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  Earth.    As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field. 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasKS  design'd 
For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight : 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air; 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  fiir. 
Then  both  from  out  Hell-gates,  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark. 
Flew  diverse ;  and  with  power  (theirpower  was  great) 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  nging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove, 
From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  Hell : 
As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  advene 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagin'd  way 
Beyond  Petson  eastward,  to  the  rich 
Cathaian  coast    The  aggregated  soil 
Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry. 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fix'd  as  firm 
As  Deles,  floating  once ;  the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move ; 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  Hell  the  gathered  beach 
They  fiisten'd,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch'd,  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 
Immovable  of  this  now  fenceless  world. 
Forfeit  to  Death ;  from  hence  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inofiensive,  down  to  Hell. 
So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compar'd, 
Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke. 
From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high, 
Came  to  the  sea ;  and,  over  Hellespont  ^ 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join'd. 
And  scourg'd  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant  waves. 
Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock. 
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Over  the  Tex'd  abyv,  fi>llowiDg  the  track 
Of  Satan  to  the  selfflame  place  where  he 
First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaoe,  to  the  outside  bare 
Of  this  round  world :  with  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  &8t,  too  ftst  they 
And  durable !  And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  Heaven, 
And  of  this  world ;  and,  on  the  left  hand.  Hell 
With  long  reach  interpoe'd ;  three  several  ways 
In  sight,  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 
And  now  their  way  to  Earth  they  had  descried. 
To  Paradise  first  tending;  when,  behold! 
Satan,  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright. 
Betwixt  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion  steering 
His  zenith,  while  the  Sun  in  Aries  rose : 
Disguis'd  he  came ;  but  those  his  children  dear 
Their  parent  soon  discem'd,  though  in  disguise. 
He,  after  Eve  seduc'd,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by ;  and,  changing  shape. 
To  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband ;  saw  their  shame  that  sought 
Vain  covertures ;  but  when  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 
He  fled  ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present ;  fearing,  guilty,  what  hn  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict ;  that  pest,  retum'd 
By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gathered  his  own  doom ;  which  understood 
Kot  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy 
And  tidings  fraught,  to  Hell  he  now  retum'd ; 
And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  £bot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhop'd 
Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  bis  of&pring  dear. 
Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increased. 
Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 
Elnchanting  daughter,  ihm  the  silence  broke. 

**  O  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies !  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own ; 
Thou  art  their  author,  and  prime  architect : 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divin'd. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
StiH  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 
That  thou  on  Earth  hadst  proeper'd,  which  thy  looks 
Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  felt, 
Though  distant  from  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 
That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three ; 
Hell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  our  bounds. 
Nor  this  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track : 
Thou  hast  achiev'd  our  liberty,  oonfin'd 
Within  Hell-gates  till  now ;  thou  us  empowered 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay. 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 
Thine  now  is  all  this  worid ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 
^  What  thy  hands  builded  not ;  thy  wisdom  gain'd 
With  odds  what  war  hath  lost,  and  fully  aveng'd 
Our  foil  in  Heaven ;  here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign, 
There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway. 
As  battle  hath  adjudged ;  from  this  new  world 
Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 
And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds. 
His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world ; 
Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  his  thnme." 
Wliom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  onswer'd  glad. 


**  Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grand-child  bodi; 

High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the 

Of  Satan,  (for  I  glory  in  the  name. 

Antagonist  of  Heaven's  Almighty  KingJ 

Amply  have  merited  of  me.  of  sil 

The  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  Heaven's  c 

Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met. 

Mine,  with  this  glorious  work ;  and  made  one  nsalm. 

Hell  and  this  world,  (me  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  tfaonnighfiire.    Tfaerefbre,  while  1 

Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  mad  with  eaae. 

To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 

With  these  succesMS,  and  with  them  rejoice ; 

You  two  this  way,  among  these  nnmerons  oita. 

All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend  ; 

There  dwell,  and  reign  in  bliss ;  thence  on  the  Esith 

Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air. 

Chiefly  on  Man,  sole  lord  of  all  dedar'd ; 

Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 

My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 

Plenipotent  on  Earth,  of  matchless  might 

Issuing  from  me :  on  your  joint  vigor  now 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 

Through  Sin  to  Death  expos'd  by  my  exploit. 

If  your  joint  power  prevail,  the  afiiuis  of  Hell 

No  detriment  need  fear ;  go,  and  be  strong !" 

So  saymg,  he  dismiss'd  them ;  they  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held. 
Spreading  their  bane ;  the  blasted  stars  look'd  \na 
And  planets,  planetrstruck,  real  eclipse 
Then  sufier'd.    The  other  way  Satan  went  dovim 
The  causey  to  Hell-gate ;  on  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim'd, 
And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  aasail'd. 
That  sGom'd  his  indignation :  through  the  gnte. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd. 
And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those. 
Appointed  to  sit  Acre,  had  left  their  chaige. 
Flown  to  the  upper  worid;  the  rest  were  aU 
Far  to  the  inland  retir'd,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandemonium ;  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  caU'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd ; 
There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the  grand 
In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent ;  so  he 
Departing  gave  command,  and  they  obserr'd. 
As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe. 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains. 
Retires ;  or  Bactrian  Sophi,  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To  Tauris  or  Casbeen :  so  these,  the  late 
Heaven-banish'd  host,  left  desert  utmost  Hell 
Many  a  dark  league,  reduc'd  in  careful  watcii 
Round  their  metropolis ;  and  now  expecting 
Each  hour  their  great  adventurer,  from  the  search 
Of  foreign  worlds ;  he  through  the  midst  unmark*d. 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order,  pass'd ;  and  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 
Ascended  his  high  throne ;  which,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
Was  plac'd  in  regal  lustre.    Down  awhile 
He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen : 
At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter ;  clad 
With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  foil 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter :  all  amax'd 
At  that  so  sudden  bUuse,  the  Stygian  throng 
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Bent  their  asp^  and  whom  they  wtah'd  beheld, 
Their  mighty  chief  retum'd :  loud  was  the  acclaim : 
Forth  nuh'd  in  haste  the  great  oonaolting  peen. 
Raised  from  their  dark  diTan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congiatulant  approach'd  him ;  who  with  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words,  attention  won. 

"  Thrones,   dominatbns,   pnncedoms,   virtues, 
powers; 
For  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now ;  letum'd 
Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  iforth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 
Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe. 
And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  possess, 
As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to  ous  native  Heaven 
little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  achieved.    Long  were  to  tell 
What  I  have  done ;  what  sufier'd  ;  with  what  pain 
Voyaged  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion ;  over  which 
By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  pav'd 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march ;  but  1 
Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  ibrc'd  to  ride 
The  untractable  abyss,  plung'd  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild ; 
That,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  opp0B*d 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  fyand 
The  new  created  world,  which  &me  in  Heaven 
liong  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection  *  therein  Man 
Plac'd  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  ez/le 
Affade  happy :  him  by  fraud  I  have  seduc'd 
From  his  Creator ;  and,  the  more  to  increase 
Your  wonder,  with  an  apple ;  he,  thereat 
Oflfended,  worth  your  laughter !  haih  given  np 
Both  his  beloved  Man  and  all  his  wwld. 
To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  us, 
Without  our  hazard,  labor,  or  alarm ; 
To  range  in,  and  to  dweU,  and  over  Man 
To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  ml*d. 
True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judg'd,  or  rather 
Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent  in  whose  shape 
Man  I  deceiv*d :  that  which  to  me  belongs 
Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 
Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 
His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head : 
A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise. 
Or  much  more  grievous  pain  7 — ^Ye  have  the  account 
Of  my  performance :  what  remains,  ye  gods, 
But  up,  and  enter  now  into  lull  bliss?" 

So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  univenal  shout  and  high  applause» 
To  fill  his  ear;  when,  contrary,  he  heart 
On  all  aides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  sconi ;  he  wondered,  bat  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more; 
His  visage  drawn  he  folt  to  sharp  and  spare ; 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs ;  his  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  tiU  supplanted  down  he  foil 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  hia  belly  prone. 
Reluctant,  bat  in  vain ;  a  greater  power 
?fow  ruled  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 
According  to  his  doom :  he  would  have  spoke. 
But  hiss  for  hiss  retam'd  with  forked  tongue 
To  fbrked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  tranaform'd 
Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  liot :  dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hisring  through  the  hall»  thick  swaming  now 


With  complicated  moDstoxs  head  and  tail, 

Soorpkm,  and  asp,  and  amphisbsena  dire. 

Cerastes  hom*d,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipsas;  (not  so  thick  swarm'd  onoe  the  toil 

Bedropt  with  bkxxi  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 

Ophiusa,)  but  sdll  greatest  he  the  midst. 

Now  dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  Son 

Engender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  or  slime, 

Huge  Python,  and  hia  power  no  less  he  seem*d 

Above  the  rest  still  to  retain ;  they  all 

Him  followed,  issuing  forth  p>  the  open  field. 

Where  all  yet  lefl  of  that  revolted  rout, 

Heaven-ffill'n,  m  station  stood  or  just  array ; 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  lo  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  gbrious  chief; 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead !  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents ;  horror  on  them  fell, 

And  horrid  sympathy;  fw,  what  they  saw. 

They  felt  themselves, now  changing;  down  their arma, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield ;  down  they  as  fiist ; 

And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch'd,  by  contagion ;  like  m  punishment. 

As  in  their  crime.  Thus  was  the  appkuse  they  meant, 

Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame 

Cast  on  themselves  flom  thehr  own  mouths.   There 

stood 
A  grove  hard  by,  sprang  up  with  this  their  change. 
His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 
Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  firuit,  like  Uiat 
Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  five 
Us'd  by  the  tempter ;  on  that  prospect  stnmgs 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix*d,  imagining 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  ris'n,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame ; 
Yet,  parch*d  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce^ 
Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstam ; 
But  on  they  roll'd  in  heaps,  and  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl'd  Megara :  greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam'd ; 
This  more  delusive^  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceiv'd :  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  widi  gust.  Instead  of  fitiit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  whioAi  the  oflended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected :  oft  they  assay'd. 
Hunger  and  thint  constraining ;  drugged  as  ofl. 
With  hatefollest  disrelish  writk'd  their  jaws. 
With  soot  and  cindoit  fiU'd  ;  so  oft  they  foU 
Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man  [plagued 

Whom  they  triumphed  once  laps'd.   That  were  ihey 
And  worn  with  fiunine,  long  and  ceaseless  his. 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resum'd  ; 
Yeariy  enjoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  numbered  days. 
To  dash  thehr  pride,  and  joy,  for  Man  seduc'd. 
However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 
Among  the  Heathen,  of  their  purchase  got. 
And  fobled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  oall'd 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide- 
Encroaching  Rre  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus;  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictsan  Jove  was  bom. 

Meanwhile  in  Ptoidise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arriVd ;  Sin,  there  in  power  before. 
Once  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant;  behind  her  Death, 
Close  foltewing  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  Lis  pole  horse :  to  whom  Sin  thua  began. 

"  Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all-conquering  Deadi 
12 
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What  thinVst  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  eani'd 
With  travel  difficult,  not  better  far 
Than  still  at  Hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  eat  watch, 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  hali^t&rv'd  7'* 

Whom  thus  the  Sin-bom  monster  answer'd  soon. 
"  To  me,  who  with  eternal  &mine  pine. 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heaven ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravine  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps." 

To  whom  the  incestuous  mother  thus  replied. 
*'  Thou    therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and 

flowers, 
Feed  first  ,•  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl ; 
"No  homely  morsels !  and  whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspor'd ; 
Till  T,  in  Man  residing,  through  the  race. 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect ; 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey." 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature  • 

Sooner  or  later ;  which  the  Almighty  seeing. 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among 
To  those  bright  orders  uttered  thus  his  voice. 

"  See,  wiih  what  heat  these  dogs  of  Hell  adi'nnce 
To  u'aste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created ;  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  hod  not  the  folly  of  Man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute 
Folly  to  me ;  so  doth  the  prince  of  Hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  sufifer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heavenly:  and,  conniving,  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies. 
That  laugh,  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  tlieir  misrule ; 
And  know  not  that  I  call'd,  and  drew  them,  thither, 
My  Hell-hounds,  to  Uck  up  the  dreff  and  filth 
Which  Man's  polluting  sin  wi(h  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure ;  till  cnunm'd  and  gorg'd,  nigh 

burst 
Wixh  sucVd  and  glutted  offal,  at  one  sling 
Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well  pleasing  Son, 
Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Grave,  at  last, 
Through  Chaos  hurl'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  Hell 
For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws, 
'llien  Heaven  and  £arth  renew'd  shall  be  made  pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain : 
Till  then,  the  curse  pronounc'd  on  both  precedea" 

He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
Sung  Halleluiah,  as  the  sound  of  seas. 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  *'  Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 
Who  can  extenuate  thee?  Next,  to  the  Son, 
Destin'd  Restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  Heaven  and  £anh  shall  to  the  ages  rise. 
Or  down  fh>m  Heaven  descend." — Such  was  their 

song; 
While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge. 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.    The  Sim 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 
As  might  afifect  the  Earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat    To  the  bhinc  Moon 
Her  oflioe  they  prescribed ;  to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motkmp,  and  osp^cH. 


In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  oppoeite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign;  and  taught  the  fix'd 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shov^er. 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  Sun,  or  falling. 
Should  prove  tempestuous ;  to  the  vrinds  they  set 
Their  comers,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore ;  the  thunder  when  to  roll 
Widi  terror  through  the  dark  ab'real  halL 
Some  say  he  bid  his  ang^  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  Earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  moie 
From  the  Sun's  axle ;  they  with  labor  push'd 
ObUque  the  centric  globe :  some  say,  the  Sun 
Was  bid  turn  reins  fiom  the  equinoctial  road 
Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 
Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 
Up  to  the  tropic  Crab :  thence  down  amain 
By  Leo,  end  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 
Ajb  deep  as  Capricorn ;  to  bring  in  change 
Of  seasons  to  each  cUme;  else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  Earth  with  vemant  flow'rsw 
Equal  in  dajw  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shode,  while  the  low  Sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west ;  which  had  forbid  the  snow 
From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  far 
Beneath  Magellan.    At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  Sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  tum'd 
His  course  intended ;  else,  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now. 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat? 
These  changes  in  the  Heavens,  though  slow,  prodnc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  end  land ;  sideral  blast, 
Vapor,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent:  now,  from  the  north 
Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoed  shore, 
Bursting  their  brasen  dungeon,  arm'd  with  ice. 
And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Csedas,  and  Aigestes  loud, 
And  Thrasdas,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn , 
With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
Notus,  and  Afer  black  with  thundeibus  clouds 
From  Serraliona ;  thwart  of  these,  as  fierce. 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  IJbecchio.    Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things ;  but  Discord  first, 
Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  introduc'd,  through  fierce  antipathy ; 
Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl. 
And  fish  with  fish :  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoiv'd  each  other;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him :  or,  with  countenance  giim, 
Glar'd  on  him  passing.    'These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 
Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shades 
To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  vrithin ; 
And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint 

*'  O  miserable  of  happy !  Is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accun'd,  of  blessed  ?  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  hei^t 
Of  happiness!— Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;  I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deaervingi ;  but  this  vrill  not  serve : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  tboll  beget. 
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Is  propagated  cuise.    O  voice,  once  heard 

Delightfully,  Increaae  and  muUqiiy  ,*, 

Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase, 

Or  multiply,  but  cones  on  my  head  ? 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 

My  head  ?  Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam !  but  his  thanks 

Shall  be  the  execration:  so,  besides 

Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 

Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  rebound ; 

On  me,  as  on  their  natural  centre,  light 

Heavy,  though  in  their  place.    O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  raoi^  me  Man  ?  Did  I  solicit  thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 

In  this  delicious  garden  I  As  my  will 

Concurr*d  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  received ;  unable  to  perform 

Thy  terrns  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

l^e  good  I  sought  not    To  the  loss  of  that, 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?  Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late 

I  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refus'd 

Those  terms,  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd : 

Thou  didst  accept  them:  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  7  and,  though  God 

Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son 

Prove  disobedient ;  and,  reprov'd,  retort, 

'  Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me ?  I  sought  it  not:* 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election, 

But  natural  necessity,  begot 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  serve  him;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace ; 

Thy  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  wUL 

Be  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  his  doom  is  fair, 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return : 

O  welcome  hour  whenever!  Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

Fix'd  on  this  day  T  Why  do  I  overlive  f 

"Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthened  out 

To  deathless  pain  ?  How  gladly  would  I  meet 

Morudity  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible !  How  glad  would  lay  me  down 

As  in  my  mother's  lap!  There  I  should  rest 

And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 

Would  thunder  in  my  eara ;  no  fear  of  worse 

To  me,  and  to  my  oflspring,  would  torment  me 

With  cruel  expectation.    Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die ; 

Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  Man 

Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 

With  this  corporeal  clod;  then,  in  the  grave. 

Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 

But  I  shall  die  a  living  death  ?  O  thought 

Horrid,  if  true !  Yet  why  ?  It  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinn'd ;  what  dies  but  what  had  life 

And  sin  7  The  body  properly  hath  neither. 

All  of  me  then  shall  die :  let  this  appease 

The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows. 

For  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite,    , 

Is  his  wrath  also  T  Be  it,  Man  is  not  so, 

But  mortal  doom'd.    How  can  he  exercise 

Wrath  without  end  on  Man,  whom  death  must  end  t 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  ?  That  were  to  make 


Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 

Impossible  is  held ;  as  argument 

Of  weakness,  not  of  power.    Will  he  draw  out, 

For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite. 

In  pumsh'd  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigor, 

Satisfied  never?  That  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law : 

By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act; 

Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.    But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  os  I  suppos'd. 

Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery 

From  this  day  onward ;  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me :  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity: — ^Ay  me!  that  fear 

Comes  thundering  bock  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head ;  both  Death  and  I 

Are  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both ; 

Nor  I  on  my  part  single ;  in  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cura'd :  &ir  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O,  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none ! 

So  disinherited,  how  would  you  bless 

Me,  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  should  all •  mankind 

For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd. 

If  guiltless  7  But  from  me  what  can  proceed. 

But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  deprav'd 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  some 

With  me  7  How  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  God  7  Him,  idter  all  disputes, 

Forc'd  I  absolve :  all  my  evasions  vain. 

And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still 

But  to  my  own  conviction :  first  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blome  lights  due ; 

So  might  the  wrath !  fond  wish!  couldst  thou  support 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  Earth  to  bear ; 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 

With  that  bad  woman?  Thus,  what  thou  desir'st, 

And  what  thou  fear's!,  alike  destroys  all  hope 

Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 

Be3rond  all  past  example  and  future ; 

To  Satan  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  Conscience!  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plung'd  !** 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud. 
Through  the  still  night ;  not  now,  as  ere  Man  fell, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied;  with  damps,  and  dreadful  gloom; 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
Outstretch'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground ;  and  ofl 
Curs'd  his  creation ;  Death  as  oft  accus'd 
Of  tardy  execution  since  denounc'd 
The  day  of  his  oflfence.     *  Why  comes  not  Death,** 
Said  he,  **  with  one  thrice-acceptable  stroke 
To  end  me  ?  Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word. 
Justice  Divine  not  hasten  to  be  just? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call ;  Justice  Divine 
Mends  not  he^  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 
O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers! 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  song."— 
Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Sod  woids  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd: 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repell'd. 

**  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !  Tliat  name  beat 
Befits  thee  with  him  Icagu'd,  thyself  as  false 
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And  hateiiil ;  nothing  wants,  bat  that  thy  ■hape. 

Like  his,  and  color  serpentme,  may  show 

Thy  inward  fraud ;  to  warn  all  creaturei  from  thee 

Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended' 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them !  Bnt  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy ;  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wandering  yani^,  when  least  was  safe, 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 

Not  to  be  trusted ;  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  Devil  himself;  him  overweening 

To  over-reach ;  but,  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

Fool'd  and  beguiPd ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side;  imagin'd  wise, 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults ; 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show. 

Rather  than  solid  virtue ;  all  but  a  rib 

Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn ; 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.    O !  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine ; 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  7  This  mischief  had  not  then  befoU'n, 

And  mora  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 

DiBturbanoes  on  £arth  through  female  snares, 

And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 

Or  whom  be  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 

Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 

By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 

By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 

To  a  fell  advemry,  hit  hate  or  shame ; 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  oonfoond." 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tum'd ;  but  Eve, 
Not  so  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing 
And  tresses  all  disordcr'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

**  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  witness  Heaven 
What  love  sincere,  dnd  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived!    Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  foriom  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  ^ere  subsist? 
IVhile  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joining. 
As  join'd  in  injuries,  one  enmi^ 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assign'd  us. 
That  cruel  serpent:  on  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befidl'n; 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  myself 
More  miserable!    Bodi  have  sinn'd ;  but  thon 
Against  God  only;  I  against  God  and  thee; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 
There  with  my  crimes  importune  Heaven ;  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me,  me  only,  just  olgect  of  his  ire !" 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  k>wly  plight. 
Immovable,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  fiuiU 


Acknowledged  and  deplor'd  in  Adam  wnmglit 
Commiseration ;  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delist. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ; 
Creature  so  fidr  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
EQs  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeas'd,  hia  aid  s 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost. 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon. 

**  Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before, 
So  now  of  what  thou  know'st  not,  who  desir^at 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas ! 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  virmth,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least  put. 
And  my  displeasure  bear*st  so  ilL    If  preyeia 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  foigiven, 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  expos'd. 
But  rise ; — ^let  us  no  more  oontend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blam*d  enough  elsewhere ;  but  strive 
In  oflices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burthen,  in  our  share  of  woe ; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounc'd,  if  aught  I  see. 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  bnt  a  slow-pac'd,  evil ; 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain. 
And  to  our  seed  ( O  hapless  seed  I )  deriv'd." 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied. 
"  Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find*. 
Found  so  erroneous ;  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate :  nevertheless, 
Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughtB  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end ;  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolemble. 
As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice. 
If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most. 
Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  woe,  devoured 
By  Death  at  hist ;  and  miserable  it  is. 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  worid  a  woful  race. 
That  afVer  wretehed  Ufe  must  be  at  last 
Food  for  so  foul  a  monster;  in  thy  power 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain :  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceiv'd  his  glut,  and  with  us  two 
Be  forc'd  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw. 
But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  diflScult, 
Converting,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love's  due  rites,  nupdal  embraoes  sweet. 
And  with  desire  to  Isnguish  without  hope, 
Before  the  present  otrjeet  languishing 
With  like  desire ;  vriiich  would  be  miseiy 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread: 
Then,  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
From  what  we  fear  fiir  both,  let  us  make  short. 
Let  us  seek  Death ;— or,  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves : 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  foan^ 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  T— - 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest:  so  much  of  death  her  ifaoi^ihls 
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Had  entertain'd,  aa  6/d  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  A.daiQ,  with  suci^  couoael  nothing  iwe/d, 
l^o  lietter  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Laboring  had  raia'd ;  and  thus  to  Eve  replied. 

"  Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent,  than  what  thy  mind  contemns; 
Bui  selfdestruction  thereibre  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee ;  and  implies. 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overlov'd. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  aa  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc'd ;  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire,  than  so 
To  be  forcstaird ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death, 
So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  nuher,  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  deaih  in  us  live :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  sliall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  (be, 
Satan ;  who,  in  the  serpent,  hath  contrived 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed !  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
Resolv'd,  as  thou  proposest:  so  our  Sbe 
Shall  'scape  his  puni^unent  ordain'd,  and  we 
Instead  shall  double  oun  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  vicdence 
Against  ourselves ;  and  wilful  barrenness. 
That  cutB  us  off  frcan  hope ;  and  savors  only 
Rancor  and  pride,  impatienoe  and  despite. 
Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  necks.    Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard,  and  judg'd. 
Without  wrath  or  reviling ;  we  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day;  when  loi  to  thee 
Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  fi>reU>Id, 
And  bringing  forth ;  soon  reo<mipens*d  with  joy. 
Fruit  of  thy  womb :  on  me  the  cune  aslope 
Glanc'd  on  the  ground ;  with  labor  I  must  earn 
My  bread ;  what  harm  ?  Idleness  had  been  worse ; 
My  labor  will  sustain  me ;  and,  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath,  unbesought,  provided ;  and  his  hands 
Cloth'd  us  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judg'd ; 
How  much  more  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline. 
And  teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  shun 
The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ? 
Which  now  the  sky,  with  various  &ce,  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain ;  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  dierish 
Our  limbs  benumb'd,  ere  'this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment ; 
Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire ;  as  late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning ;  whose  thwart  flame,  driven 

down. 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine ; 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far 
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Which  might  supply  the  Sun :  such  fire  to  use, 
And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought, 
He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him ;  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain'd 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home. 
What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  fiiults,  and  pardon  beg ;  with  tean 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfoign'd,  and  humiliation  meek? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure ;  in  whose  looks  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seem'd  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  fovor,  grace,  and  mercy,  shone  f ' 

So  spake  our  fiither  penitent;  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 


BOOK  XI. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Son  of  God  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers 
of  our  first  parents  now  repenting,  and  inter- 
cedes for  them :  God  accepts  them,  but  declares 
that  they  must  no  longer  abide  in  Paradise .  sends 
Michael  with  a  band  of  cherobira  to  dispossess 
them ;  but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things ; 
Michael's  coming  dovm.  Adam  shows  to  Eve 
certain  ominous  signs ;  he  discerns  Michael's  ap> 
proach ;  goes  out  to  meet  him :  the  angel  de- 
nounces their  departure.  Eve's  lamentation.  Adam 
pleads,  but  submits ;  the  angel  leads  him  up  to  a 
high  hill;  sets  before  him  in  vision  what  shall 
happen  till  the  Flood. 

Thus  diey.  m  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood 
Praying ;  for  from  the  mercy^seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending  had  remov'd 
The  stony  fiom  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead ;  that  sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable ;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  Heaven  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory :  yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  suitors ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  fables  old,  less  ancient  yet  than  these, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pynha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout    To  Heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionkas  through  heavenly  doors ;  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  alfar  fum'd, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne :  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began. 

**  See,  Father,  what  first-firuils  on  Earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  Man ;  these  sighs 
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And  prayen,  which  in  Ihit  golden  oeuer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring ; 
Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savor,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produc'd  ere  frll'n 
From  innocence.     Now,  therefore,  bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication ;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute  ,* 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him ;  me,  his  advocate 
And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me. 
Good,  or  not  good,  ingraft;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me ;  and,  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  toward  mankind :  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconcil'd,  at  least  his  days 
Number'd  though  sod ;  till  death  his  doom  (which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  roverse,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him :  where  with  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss; 
Made  one  with  me,  as  I  with  thee  am  one." 

To  whom  the  Father,  virithout  cloud,  serena 
*'  All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree  ; 
But,  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 
The  law  I  gave  to  Nature  him  forbids : 
Those  pure  immortal  elements,  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul. 
Eject  him,  tainted  now;  and  purge  him  off. 
As  a  distemper,  gross,  to  air  m  gross. 
And  mortal  food ;  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  fint 
Distemper'd  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.    I,  at  first,  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow'd ;  with  happiness. 
And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost. 
This  other  eerv'd  but  to  eternize  woe ; 
Till  I  provided  death :  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy ;  and,  after  life. 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  rafin'd 
By  fiiith  and  iaithful  works,  to  second  life, 
Wak'd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 
Resigns  him  up  with  Heaven  and  Earth  renewU 
But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest. 
Through  Heaven's  wide  bounds :  firom  them  I  will 

not  hide 
My  judgments ;  how  with  mankind  I  proceed. 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 
And  in^  their  state,  though  finn,  stood  mora  con- 
firmU" 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd ;  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Orab  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  soiud  at  general  doom.    The  angelic  blast 
Fill'd  all  the  regions :  from  their  blissful  bowers 
Of  amaranthine  shade,  fountain  or  spring. 
By  the  voters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 
In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high : 
And  took  their  seats :  till  from  his  throne  supreme 
The  Almighty  thus  pronounc'd  his  sovran  wilL 

"O  sons,  like  one  of  us  Man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 
Happier!  had  it  sufiic'd  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move. 


His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain, 
Seli^lefi.    Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 
And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live^ 
For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree. 
And  send  him  fimm  the  garden  forth  to  tiO 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soiL 

■*  Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  < 
Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  fiend. 
Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise ; 
Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 
Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair; 
From  hallow'd  ground  the  unholy ;  and  denounce 
To  them,  end  to  their  progeny,  fifom  thence 
Perpetual  banishment    Yet,  lest  they  iaint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  nig*d, 
(For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,)  all  terror  hide. 
If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey. 
Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate ;  reveal 
To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 
As  I  shall  thee  enlighten ;  intermix 
My  covenant  in  the  woman's  seed  renewed : 
So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrovring,  yet  in  peace 
And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place. 
Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs. 
Cherubic  watch ;  and  of  a  sword  the  flami^ 
Wide-waving ;  all  approach  for  oflT  to  fright. 
And  guard  all  possage  to  the  tree  of  life : 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  ail  my  trees  their  prey; 
With  whose  siol'n  fruit  man  once  more  to  dehide.* 

He  ceas'd ;  and  the  archangelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim :  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus ;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Aigus,  and  more  wokefiil  dun  to  drowse, 
Charm'd  widi  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hennes,  or  his  opiate  rod.    Meanwhile, 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  hght, 
Leucothea  wak'd ;  and  with  fresh  dews  embolm'd 
The  Earth ;  ^en  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above ;  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd ; 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renew*d. 

"  Eve,  easily  may  fiuth  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  Heaven  descends 
But,  that  firom  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will. 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem ;  yet  this  will  pmyer 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Even  to  the  seat  of  God.    For  since  1  sought 
By  prayer  the  ofiTended  Deity  to  appease ; 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart ; 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear ;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  fiivor;  peace  retum'd 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe ; 
Which,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.     Whence  hail  to  thee. 
Eve  rightly  call'd,  mother  of  all  mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee 
Man  is  lo  live ;  and  all  things  live  for  Man." 
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To  whom  thus  Eve  with  sod  demeanor  meek. 
-*  Ill-worthy  I  tuch  title  should  belong 
To  me  tranflgreflaor ;  who,  lor  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  judge. 
That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  giac*d 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favorable  thou. 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchfiaTst, 
Far  other  name  deserving.    But  the  field 
To  labor  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  impos'd, 
Though  after  sleepless  night;  for  see  I  the  Mom, 
All  unconcera'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling :  let  us  forth ; 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray, 
Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  ex^join'd 
Laborious  till  day  droop ;  while  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  7 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fall'n  state,  content." 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve ;  but  Fate 
Sttbscrib'd  not;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air ;  air  suddenly  eclips'd, 
AfWr  short  blush  of  mom:  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind: 
Direct  to  the  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight 
Adam  observ'd,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmov'd,  to  Eve  thuai  spake. 

**  O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  Nature, 

shows 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose ;  or  to  warn 
L*s,  haply  too  secure,  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  from  death  releas'd 
Some  days ;  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life, 
Who  knows  T  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust, 
And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground. 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  moming-light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And    slow    descends    with    something    heavenly 
fraught?" 

He  err'd  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  dcy  of  jasper  lighted  now 
fn  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt; 
A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious,  when  the  angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright ; 
Nor  that,  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appear'd 
In  Dothan,  oover'd  with  a  camp  of  fire. 
Against  the  S3rrian  king,  who  to  surprise 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 
War  unproclaim'd.    The  princely  hierarch 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers,  to  seiie 
PosBcasion  of  the  garden ;  he  alone. 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam:  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

"  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observ'd ;  for  I  descry. 
From  yonder  blazing  doud  that  veils  tlie  hill. 


One  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and,  by  his  gait, 
None  of  the  meanest ;  some  great  potentate 
Or  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  msgesty 
Invests  him  coming !  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphafel,  that  I  should  much  confide ; 
But  solemn  and  sublime ;  whom  not  to  o^end. 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire." 

He  ended ;  and  the  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
LiveUer  than  Melibosan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sana,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  stany  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  bw ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

"  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs: 
Sufiicient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard ;  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days 
Given  thee  of  grace ;  wherein  thou  ma3r'Bt  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeas'd, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not :  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  nei^v 
Heart«truck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  kment 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

"  O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death : 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  7 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world ;  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fmits  V* 

Whom  thus  the  angel  interropted  mild. 
**  Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost,  nor  set  thy  heart. 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  bnely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soU." 

Adam,  by  diis  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  rctum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd. 

"  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  menage,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
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And  in  peribnning  end  us ;  what  bemdei 

Of  aorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair, 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring, 

Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes !  all  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate ; 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and,  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  ibrth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence. 

As  fix>m  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv'd  , 

His  blessed  countenance :  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsaTd 

Presence  Divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

'  On  this  mount  he  appear'd ;  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages ;  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet«melling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers : 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  7 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yel,  recall'd 

To  life  prolong'd  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory ;  and  far  off  his  steps  adore." 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign. 
<*  Adam,  thou  know'st  Heaven  his,  and  all  the  Earth ; 
Not  this  rock  only ;  his  Omnipresence  (ills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  wurm'd : 
All  the  Earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confln'd 
Of  Paradise,  or  Eden  •  this  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations ;  and  had  hither  come 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  Earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hast  losi,  brought  down 
To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 
Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley,  and  in  plain, 
God  is,  as  here ;  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present ;  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine. 
Which  that  thou  may*st  believe,  and  be  conflrm'd 
Ere  thou  from  hence  depart ;  know,  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  ofl&pring :  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  inur*d 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  possage  when  it  comes. — Ascend 
This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below ;  while  thou  to  foresight  wak*st ; 
As  «noe  tfaoa  ilep'st,  while  she  to  life  was  form'd." 


To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied. 
**  Ascend,  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead*st  me;  and  to  the  hand   of  Hes^ea 

submit. 
However  chastening ;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labor  won. 
If  so  I  may  attain.'* — So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God.    It  was  a  hill. 
Of  Paradise  the  highest ;  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  EarUi,  ui  clearest  ken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay- 
Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider  looking  round, 
Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  Tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness ; 
To  show  him  all  Earth's  kingdoms,  and  their 

glory. 
His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
Ci^  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 
Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destin'd  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir's  throne. 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  kings ;  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese ;  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 
In  Hispahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar 
In  Mosco ;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance, 
Turchestan  born ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 
The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 
Erooco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Mombaza,  ond  Quiloe,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south ; 
Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount. 
The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 
Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen ; 
On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  twsy 
The  world  :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cusco  io  Peru,  the  richer  scat 
Of  Atabalipa ;  and  yet  unspoil'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gcryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.    But  to  nobler  sights 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  removed. 
Which  that  false  fruit  that  promis'd  clearer  sight 
Had  bred  ;  then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  hod  much  to  see ; 
And  from  the  well  of  life  tlirce  drops  instill'd. 
So- deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  piere'd. 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam,  now  enfore'd  to  close  hia  eyes. 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranc'd  ; 
But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  rais'd,  and  his  attention  thus  recall'd. 

"  Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes ;  and  flrst  behold 
The  efTecti,  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee ;  who  never  touch'd 
The  excepted  tree ;  nor  with  the  snake  conspir'd ; 
Nor  sinn'd  thy  sin ;  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds.'* 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  fleld. 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd ;  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds; 
r  the  midst  an  ahar  as  the  landmark  stood 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord ;  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf) 
UncuU'd,  as  came  to  hand ;  a  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  flrstlings  of  his  flock» 
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Choicest  and  best ;  then,  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwafdfl  and  their  lat,  with  incense  strow'd, 
On  the  cleA  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform'd : 
His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  Heaven 
Consum'd  with  nimble  glance,  and  grateful  sieam ; 
The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere ; 
Whereat  he  only  rag*d,  and,  as  they  talk'd, 
Snx>te  him  into  the  nudrifT  with  a  stone 
Thai  beat  out  life!  he  fell ;  and,  deadly  pale, 
Groan'd  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  efTus'd. 
Much  at  that  sight'  was  Adam  in  bis  heart 
Dismay'd,  and  thus  in  haste  to  the  angel  cried. 

**  O  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befall*n 
To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrific'd; 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ?'* 

To  whom  Michael  dios,  he  also  mov'd,  replied. 
**  These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins;  the  unjust  the  just  hath  slain. 
For  envy  that  his  brother's  ofiering  found 
From  Heaven  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  aveng'd ;  and  the  other's  faith,  approved, 
Lose  no  reward;  though  here  thou  see  him  die, 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore."    To  which  our  sire, 

**  Alas !  both  for  thb  deed,  and  for  the  cause ! 
But  boflre  I  now  acen  Death  ?  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  sight 
Of  terror,  fool  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  leel !" 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    **  Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  Man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  vrays  tliat  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 
iVfore  terrible  at  the  entrance,  than  within. 
Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die ; 
JBy  fire,  flood,  fomine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  Earth  shall  hring 
Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  riiall  appear ;  that  thou  may'st  know 
What  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Evo 
Shall  bring  on  men."    Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad^  noisome,  dark ; 
A  laxar>liDU8e  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
lumbers  of  all  diseas'd  :  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  recking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heartsick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic-pangs, 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  jointrracking  rheimis. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  defonn  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Though  not  of  woman  bom ;  compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrein'd  excess; 
And,  scarce  recovering  words,  his  plaint  renew'd. 

**  O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fell 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserv'd! 
Better  end  here  unborn.    Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us?  nther,  why 
Obtruded  on  us  dius?  who,  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down ; 
Glad  to  be  80  dismia'd  in  peace.    Con  thw 


The  image  of  God  in  Man,  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  feulty  since. 
To  such  unsightly  sufiTerings  be  debas'd 
Under  inhuman  pains  7  Why  should  not  Man, 
Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free,       • 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt  ?* 

"Their    Maker's   image,"    answer'd    Michael, 
"then 

Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  Appetite ;  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment. 
Disfiguring  not  God*s  likeness,  but  their  ovm ; 
Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defac'd ; 
While  they  pervert  pure  Nature's  healthful  rules 
To  lothesome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves." 

"I  yield  it  just," 'said  Adam,  "and  sulnnit 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  \i-ay,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dustf 

"  There  is,"  said  Michael,  '*  if  thou  well  ob8er\'e 
The  rule  of  Not  too  much ;  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou   eat'st  and   drink'st;    seeking  firom 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return  ; 
So  may'st  thou  live ;  till  like  ripe  fhiit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd ;  for  death  mature  : 
This  is  Old  Age ;  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,   thy  beauty;  which  will 

change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  grey ;  thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
To  what  thou  hast;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spints  down,  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  life."    To  whom  our  ancestor. 

'*  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit. 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge ; 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution."    Michael  replied. 

"  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight" 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue ;  by  some,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing ;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and,  who  mov'd 
Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen ;  his  volant  touch. 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  hi|^ 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugues 
In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 
Labormg,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted,  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  tbe  veins  of  Earth ;  thence  gliding  hot 
To  some  cave's  mouth ;  or  whether  wash'd  l^  stream 
From  underf^roundO  the  hquid  ore  hedrain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  from  which  he  fonn'd 
First   his   own  tools;   dien,  what  might  else  b« 

wrought 
Fusil  or  graven  in  metaL    After  these, 
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But  on  the  hither  side,  a  difierent  sort 

From  the  high  neighboring  hills,  which  was  their 

seat, 
Down  to  the  plain  descended;  by  their  guise 
Jost  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  wonhip  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 
Not  hid ;  nor  those  things  last,  which  might  preserve 
Freedom  and  peace  to  men:  they  on  the  plain 
Long  had  not  walk'd,  when  fiom  the  tents,  behold ! 
A  bevy  of  fiiir  women,  richly  gay 
In  gems  and  wanton  dress;  to  the  harp  they  song 
Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on ; 
The  men,  though  grave,  e/d  them ;  and  let  their 

eyes 
Rove  vritbout  rein ;  till,  in  the  amorous  net 
Fast  caught,  they  lik'd ;  and  each  his  liking  chose ; 
And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star. 
Love's  harbinger,  appear'd ;  then,  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nupdal  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  mairiage  ntes  invok'd : 
With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 
Such  happy  interview,  and  fiiir  event 
Of  love  end  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowen, 
And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 
Of  Adam,  soon  inclined  to  admit  delight, 
The  bent  of  nature ;  which  he  thus  express'd. 

-  True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  Uest ; 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past; 
Those  were  of  hate  and  death,  or  pain  mudi  worse; 
Hero  Nature  seems  fulfiU'd  in  all  her  ends." 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  "  Judge  not  what  is  beat 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet ; 
Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tentB 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dweU  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother:  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare; 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  spirit 
Taught  them ;  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledg'd  none. 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  oflbpring  shall  beget ; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay. 
Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  oonsists 
Women's  domestic  honor  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste . 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
IgnoUy,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fiiir  Atheists ;  and  now  swim  in  joy. 
Ere  long  to  swim  at  large ;  and  lough,  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  team  must  weep." 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft 
**  O  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  wall 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  fiunt! 
But  still  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  fiom  woman  to  begin." 

**  From  man's  efieminate  slackness  it  begins,'* 
Said  the  angel,  **  who  should  better  hold  h^  plaoe 
By  WKMlom,  and  superior  gifts  reoeiv'd. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towna,  and  rural  works  between; 
Cities  of  men  with  lofly  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  arms,  fieroe  faces  threatening  war* 


Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 

Part  wield  their  anns,  part  curb  die  fimaiii 

Single  or  in  amy  of  battle  rang'd 

Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood. 

One  way  a  band  select  fiom  forage  drives 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fiur  oxen  and  fair  kine. 

From  a  &t  meadow  ground ;  or  fleecy  flock, 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain. 

Their  booty ;  scarce  with  life  the  shcphenfe  By, 

But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray ; 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join ; 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguin'd  fidd» 

Deserted:  otheia  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  siege,  encamp'd;  by  battery,  scale,  and  niiie^ 

Assaulting ;  othen  firom  the  wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones,  and  sulphurous  An  ; 

On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  dceda. 

In  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds  call 

To  council,  in  the  city-gates :  anon 

Grey-heeded  men  and  grave,  with  warrioia  raix*d 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard ;  bnt  soon. 

In  factious  opposition ;  till  at  last. 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wiOQg; 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace. 

And  judgment  from  above:  him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  had  seix'd  with  violent  hands ; 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  1faaio» 

Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law. 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  fbond. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 

Lamenting  tum'd  full  sad :  **0l  what  are  theses 

Death's  ministers,  not  men  ?  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousand-fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren ;  men  of  men  t 

But  vfho  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heavoi 

Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost?" 

To  whom  thus  MichaeL  **  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st;      [adv 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matoh'd,  who  of  i' 
Abhor  to  join;  and,  by  imprudence  mix'd. 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  hig^  renown ; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admir'd. 
And  valor  and  heroic  virtue  call'd ; 
To  overcome  in  batde,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  piteh 
Of  human  glory ;  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styl'd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods  and  sons  of  gods; 
Destroyen  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fiune  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  Earth ; 
And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid. 
But  he,  the  seventh  from  thee,  wliom  thou  behdd'tf 
The  only  righteous  in  a  worid  perverse. 
And  therefore  haled,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  ho  just. 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judgo  them  with  his  saints :  him  the  Most  Higfa 
Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  dimes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death ;  to  show  thee  what  rewaid 
Awaits  the  good :  the  rest  what  punishment; 
Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  soon  beboUU" 
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He 


Mw  the  &ce  of  thmgi  quite 


luokU  and 

diang'd; 
The  hnsen  throat  of  war  had  oeM*d  to  mar: 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  laxiary  and  riot,  least  and  danoe ; 
Afonying  or  prostitating,  as  befell, 
Rape  or  adultery,  where  passing  Gat 
Allur'd  them ;  thenoe  from  cups  to  civil  broils. 
At  length  a  reTerend  aire  among  them  cane^ 
And  of  their  doing*  great  diahke  declar'd, 
And  testilied  against  their  ways;  he  oft     • 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  wfaereso  met, 
Triumphs  or  festivals ;  and  to  them  preadi'd 
Convecnon  and  repentance,  as  lo  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgments  iasminsnt: 
But  all  in  vain :  which  when  he  saw,  he  eeaa'd 
Contending,  and  reniov*d  his  tents  fiir  afif: 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  taU, 
Began  to  build  a  veosel  of  huge  bulk ; 
Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height; 
Sraeor'd  round  with  pitch ;  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large. 
For  man  and  beast;  when  lo,  a  wonder  strange ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  sbhU, 
Came  sevens  and  pairs;  and  enter'd  in  as  taught 
Their  order:  kst  the  sire  and  his  three  sons. 
With  their  fenr  wives ;  and  God  made  fest  the  door. 
Meanwhile  the  south-wind  rose,  and,  with  black 

wings 
Wide-hovering,  all  the  douds  togedier  drove 
From  under  Heaven ;  the  hiUs  to  their  supply 
Vapor,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist. 
Sent  up  amain ;  and  now  the  thieken'd  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuous ;  and  continued,  till  the  £ailfa 
No  more  was  seen :  the  floating  vosmI  swum 
Uplified,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o*er  the  waves ;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelmed,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  roU'd;  sea  oover'd  sea. 
Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  thdr  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  leign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late. 
All  lefl,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  embark'd. 
How  didst  thou  grieve,  then,  Adam,  to  hAxAd 
The  end  of  all  thy  effipring,  end  so  sad, 
Depopuhuwn !  Thee  another  flood. 
Of  tean  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown*d. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons;  till,  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last; 
Though  comlbidess ;  as  when  a  father  mouras 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once ; 
And  scarce  to  the  angel  utter*dst  thus  thy  plaint 

*' O  visbns  ill  foreseen!  better  had  I 
JLiv*d  ignorant  of  future !  so  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only,  each  day's  lot 
Enough  to  bear;  those  now,  that  were  dispensed 
The  burden  of  many  ages,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  tonaent  me  ere  their  being. 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.    Let  no  man  sedt 
Henceforth  to  be  fbreioid,  what  shall  befall 
Him  or  his  children ;  evil  he  may  be  sure. 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent; 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel. 
Grievous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past, 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn ;  those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wandering  that  wateiydBBMt:  I  had  hope 


When  violence  was  oeas'd,  and  war  on  Eardi, 
All  would  have  then  gone  well ;  peace  would  have 

crown'd 
With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  Man; 
But  I  was  fiir  deceived ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  lo  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus?  unfold,  celestial  guide. 
And  whether  here  the  race  of  Man  will  end." 
To  whom  thus  Blichael.    "  Those,  whom  last  thou 

sawest 
In  triumidi  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent 
And  greet  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void ; 
Who,  having  spilt  much  blood,  snd  done  much  waste. 
Subduing  natbns,  and  achiev*d  thereby 
Fame  in  die  worid,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey ; 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  slofli. 
Surfeit,  and  lust;  till  wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 
The  conquered  ako,  uid  enslaved  by  war. 
Shall,  with  Jheir  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 
And  fear  of  God ;  from  whom  their  piety  feign'd 
In  sharp  oont^t  of  batlie  feund  no  aid 
Against  invaders ;  therefore,  cooVd  in  zeal. 
Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  the  Earth  shall  bear 
More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  tried  : 
So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  deprav'd; 
Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  faith,  fbigot ; 
One  roan  except,  the  only  son  of  light 
In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good. 
Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world 
Qflended :  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn. 
Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish ;  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe 
And  full  of  peace;  denouncing  wmtfa  to  come 
On  their  impenitence;  and  shall  return 
Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observ'd 
Hie  one  just  man  olive;  by  his  command 
Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheld*st; 
To  save  himselfl  and  household,  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 
No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  aric  be  lodg'd, 
And  shelter*d  round ;  but  all  the  cataracts 
Of  Heaven  set  open  on  the  Earth  shall  pour 
Rain,  day  and  night;  all  fountains  of  the  deep^ 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  lUl  bounds ;  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills :  then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  pash*d  by  the  homed  flood, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  groat  river  to  the  opening  gulf^ 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bore. 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews*  chmg : 
To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 
And  now,  what  further  shall  ensue,  behold." 

He  look*d,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood. 
Which  now  abated ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled. 
Driven  by  a  keen  north-wind,  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  fiu;e  of  deluge,  as  decayed ; 
And  the  clear  Son  on  his  wide  watery  glass 
Gax*d  hot,  and  of  the  flesh  wave  largely  drew. 
As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
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Wilh  Boft  foot  towards  the  deep ;  who  now  had  itopt 
Hifl  sluicet,  as  the  Heaven  his  windows  shut 
The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  hut  seems  on  ground. 
Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 
And  now  the  tops  of  hills,  as  rocks,  appear; 
With  clamor  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive, 
Towards  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide. 
Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  ailer  him,  the  surer  meaenger, 
A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  tree  or  ground,  whereon  his  foot  may  light: 
The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive-leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign: 
Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  0om  his  ark 
The  ancient  sire  descends,  with  all  his  train : 
Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout. 
Grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colors  gay. 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new. 
Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam,  erst  so  sad. 
Greatly  rejoic'd ;  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth. 

**  0  thou,  who  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,  heavenly  instructor!  I  revive 
At  this  last  sight ;  assur'd  that  Man  shall  live. 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve. 
Far  leas  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect,  and  so  just. 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  his  anger  to  forget 
But  say,  what  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  Heaven 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd  ? 
Or  serve  they,  as  a  flowery  veigc,  to  bind    - 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  Earth  V* 

To  whom  the  archangel.  *'  Dextrously  thou  aim*8t ; 
So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire. 
Though  late  repenting  him  of  Man  deprav'd  ; 
Griev*d  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 
The  whole  Earth  fiU'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way ;  yet,  those  remov*d, 
Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight. 
That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind  { 
And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  Earth  again  by  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 
Surpass  his  bounds ;  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world. 
With  man  therein  or  beast;  but  when  he  brings 
Over  the  Earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple-color'd  bow,  whereon  to  look. 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant:  day  and  night» 
Seed-time  and  harvest  heat  and  hoary  fixwt. 
Shall  hold  their  course ;  till  fire  purge  all  things  new, 
Both  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall 
dwell" 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  angel  Michael  continues,  from  the  flood,  to  re- 
late what  shall  succeed ;  then,  in  the  mention  of 
Abraham,  comes  by  degrees  to  explain,  who  that 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  be,  which  was  promised 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Fall ;  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension;  the  state  of  the 
cliurch  till  his  second  coming.  Adam,  greatly 
satisfied  and  recomforted  l^  these  relations  and 


promises,  descends  the  hill  with  Mlcbad ;  wa- 
kens Eve,  who  all  this  while  had  slept,  bat  wiib 
gentle  dreams  composed  to  quietness  of  mind  and 
submission.  Michael  in  ei^er  hand  lend*  iheoa 
out  of  Paradise,  the  fiery  sword  waTinir  bdund 
tiiem,  and  the  Cherubim  taking  their  stntioni  1» 
guard  the  place. 

As  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on   speed;   so  here  the   arcbnqgid 

paus'd 
Betwixt  the  world  destzoy'd  and  worid  restored. 
If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose ; 
Then,  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resnmea. 

"  Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin,  and  end ; 
And  Man,  as  fiom  a  second  stock,  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see ;  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  foil :  objects  divme 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense : 
Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate ; 
Thou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 

"  This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  fsw. 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remnina 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace ; 
Laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop^ 
Com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and,  fiom  the  herd  or  fl<»dC 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 
With  large  wine-ofierings  poured,  md  sacred  lenst 
Shall  spend  tlieir  days  in  joy  unblamM ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes. 
Under  paternal  rule :  till  one  shall  rise 
Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  fiom  the  Earth ; 
Hunting  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game) 
With  war,  and  hostile  snare,  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styl'd 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  Heaven, 
Or  from  Heaven,  claiming  second  sovranty; 
And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name. 
Though  of  rebellk>n  others  he  accuse. 
He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyranniae. 
Marching  fiom  Eden  towaida  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  guige 
Boils  out  fiom  under-ground,  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuflT,  they  cast  to  buikl 
A  city  and  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  Uearen  ; 
And  get  themselves  a  name ;  lest,  far  dispers*d 
In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost ; 
Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 
But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  vint  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon. 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  Heaven-towers;  and  in  dmrion  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language ;  and,  instead. 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  woids  unknown : 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud. 
Among  the  builders ;  eadi  to  other  calls 
Not  understood;  till  hoane,  and  all  in  rage. 
As   mock'd   they   stoim:   great  laugfaier 

Heaven, 
And  looking  down,  to  see  llie  hnblmb  tfr 
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And  hear  the  din:  thiu  wa»  die  bnildixig  left 
Ridiculousi  and  the  work  Confusion  nam'd." 

Whereto  thua  Adam,  fatherly  dttpleas'd. 
**  O  execrable  aon !  lo  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren ;  to  hinuelf  awnming 
Authority  usurp'd,  from  God  not  given : 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  IbwU 
Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  "hM 
By  his  donation ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  leA  from  human  free. 
But  this  usurper  his  encroochment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man ;  to  God  his  tower  intends 
Sioge  and  defiance :  wretched  man !  what  ibod 
Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  sustsin 
Himself  and  his  rash  army ;  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  wiU  pine  his  entrails  grass. 
And  famish  him  of  brMth,  if  not  of  bread  T 

To  whom  thus  Michael  *«  Justly  thou  abhonr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  afleeting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty;  yet  Imow  withal. 
Since  thy  original  lapee,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being: 
Reason  in  man  obscur*d,  or  not  obeyed, 
Immediately  inordinate  desires, 
And  upstart  passions,  catch  the  govemmmt 
From  reason ;  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free.    Therefixre,  since  he  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God,  in  judgment  just. 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 
His  outward  freedom :  tyranny  must  be ; 
Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong. 
But  justice,  and  some  &tal  curse  annex'd, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty ; 
Their  inward  lost:  witness  the  inreTerent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark;  who,  fixr  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  cuise, 
ServoMl  of  tervantt,  on  his  vicious  race. 
Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse;  till  God  at  last, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
Ilia  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  eyes;  resolving  fiom  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd, 
A  nation  from  one  ftithful  man  to  spring : 
Ilim  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing. 
Bred  up  in  idol-worship :  O,  that  men 
(Canst  thou  believe  ?)  should  be  so  stupid  grown. 
While  yet  the  patriarch  liv*d,  who  'scap'd  the  flood, 
As  to  fbmke  the  living  God,  and  fidl 
To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 
For  gods!  Yet  him  God  the  Most  High  voochaafes 
To  call  by  vision,  fiom  his  father's  house. 
His  kindred,  and  fidse  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  be  will  show  hha ;  and  fiom  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation ;  and  upon  him  shower 
His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed 
All  nations  shaU  be  Uest:  he  straight  obeys; 
Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes : 
I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faidi 
He  leaves  his  gods,  his  fiiends,  and  native  soil, 
Ur  of  Chaldwai  pumg  now  the  fwd 
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To  Haran ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  tnin 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  nnroomis  aervicnde ; 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains;  I  see  his  tents 

Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighboring  plain 

Of  Moreh :  thore  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Homath- northward  to  the  desert  south ; 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnau'd  d 

From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea; 

Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea ;  each  place  behold 

In  prospect,  as  I  point  diem ;  on  the  shore 

Mount  Cannel ;  here,  the  douUe-lbunted  stream, 

Jordan,  true  limit  eastward;  but  his  sons 

ShaU  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hflls. 

This  ponder,  that  all  natkvns  of  the  Earth 

ShaU  in  his  seed  be  blessed :  by  that  seed 

Is  meant  thy  great  DeUverer,  who  shaU  bruise 

The  serpent's  head ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveal'd.    This  patriareh  blest. 

Whom  fiiithfiil  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 

A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grand-child,  leaves ; 

Like  him  in  &ith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown : 

The  gnmd-child,  with  twelve  sons  increas'd,  depafts 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  caU'd 

Egypt,  divided  by  the  riwr  Nile ; 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  months 

Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son 

In  time  of  dearth ;  a  son,  whose  wmthy  deeds 

Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 

Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Growing  into  a  nation;  and,  now  grown. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests    [slaves 

Too  numerous ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them 

Inhospitably,  and  kUls  their  infant  males : 

Till  by  two  brethren,  (these  two  brethren  call 

Moses  and  Aaron,}  sent  from  God  to  claim 

His  people  from  enthralment,  they  return 

With  glory,  and  spoil,  back  to  their  proims'd  lend. 

But  first,  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 

Must  be  compeird  by  signs  and  judgments  dire ; 

To  blood  unshed  the  riven  must  be  tum'd  ; 

Frogs,  lice,  and  fUes,  must  all  his  palace  fiU 

With  loth'd  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 

His  catde  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  aU  his  flesh  emboss. 

And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mix'd  with  kail, 

Hail  mix'd  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky. 

And  wheel  on  the  Earth,  devouring  where  it  rotb; 

What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fhiit,  or  grain, 

A  darksome  ckrad  of  locusts  swarming  down 

Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green ; 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds. 

Palpable  darkness,  and  bksc  out  three  days ; 

Last,  with  one  midnight^troke,  all  the  first-born 

Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.    Thus  vrith  ten  wounds 

The  riverdragon  tam'd  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  stiU,  as  ioe 

More  hardened  after  thaw;  till,  in  his  rage 

Punning  whom  he  late  dismJss'd,  the  sea 

Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass. 

As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  waUs ; 

Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided,  tiU  his  rescued  gain  their  »»»re  s 

Such  wendrow  power  God  to  his  samt  wiU  land. 
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Though  present  in  hit  angel ;  who  shall  go 
Before  them  in  a  doud,  and  pillar  of  fire ; 
By  day  a  cloud*  by  night  a  pUlar  of  fire ; 
To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 
Behind  them,  while  fhe  obdurate  king  pumies : 
All  night  he  will  pursue ;  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 
Then  through  the  fiery  pillar,  and  the  cloud, 
God  lookmg  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  craze  ^eir  chariot^wheels :  when  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 
On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  ttie  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way ; 
Lest,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarm'd. 
War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 
Return  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 
Inglorious  lift  with  servitude ;  for  life 
To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 
Untrain'd  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 
This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 
In  the  wide  wilderness :  there  they  shall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose 
Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordain'd 
'God  fivm  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  grey  top 
Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets'  sound. 
Ordain  them  hiws ;  part,  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice ;  part,  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice ;  informing  them,  by  types 
And  shadows,  of  that  destined  Seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance.    But  the  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful :  they  beseech 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 
And  terror  cease;  he  granta  what  they  besought, 
Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access. 
Without  mediator,  whose  high  office  now 
Moses  in  figure  bears ;  to  introduce 
One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell. 
And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.    Thus,  laws  and  rights 
Elstablish'd,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle ; 
The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell  t 
By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein 
An  ark,  and  in  the  ai^  his  testimony. 
The  records  of  his  covenant;  over  these 
A  mercy-seat  of  gold,  between  the  wings 
Of  two  bright  cherubim ;  before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps  as  in  a  xodiao  representing 
The  heavenly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night ; 
Save  when  they  journey,  and  at  length  they  come, 
Conducted  by  his  angel,  to  the  land 
Promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed : — ^the  rest 
Were  long  to  tell ;  how  many  battles  fought ; 
How  many  kings  destroy'd;  and  kingdoms  won; 
Or  how  the  Sun  shall  in  mid  Heaven  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's  voice  commanding,  '  Sun,  in  Gibeon  stand ; 
And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 
Till  Israel  overcome!'  So  call  the  third 
From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac ;  and  from  him 
Kb  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win." 
I|«re  Adam  interposU   "  O  sent  from  Heaven, 


Enlightener  of  my  daiknesB,  gndoos  tfainga 
Thou  hast  reveal'd ;  those  chiefly,  wfai^  oonean 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed  :  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  trueK>pening,  and  my  heart  mach  eoa'd  - 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts,  what  would  b» 


Of  me  and  all  mankind :  but  now  I  see 

His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 

Favor  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 

Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 

Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  Eaiih 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 

Among  them ;  how  can  God  with  such  reside  T' 

To  whom  thus  Michael.   -  Doubt  not  bat  that  aia 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 
Sin  against  law  to  fight:  that  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclode 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paiid  for  man  ; 
Just  for  unjust;  that  in  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 
Cannot  appease :  nor  man  the  moral  part 
Perform ;  and,  not  performing,  cannot  live. 
So  law  appears  imperiect ;  and  but  given 
With  purpose  to  resign  tiiem,  in  full  time^ 
Up  to  a  better  covenant ;  disdplin'd 
From  shadowy  types  to  truth ;  from  flesh  to  spin^ 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace ;  from  servile  fear 
To  filial :  works  of  law  to  works  of  fiiith. 
And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  God 
Highly  belov'd,  being  but  the  minister 
Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 
But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call. 
His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quell 
The  advenary-serpent,  and  bring  back 
Through  the  world's  wilderness  long-wander*d  umm 
Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest 
Meanwhile  they,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd. 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sine 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace, 
Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies; 
From  whom  as  oil  he  saves  them  penitent 
By  judges  first,  then  under  kings ;  of  whom 
The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 
And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 
Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 
All  prophesy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 
A  Son.  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold, 
Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 
All  nations;  and  to  kings  foretold,  of  kings 
The  last;  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end. 
But  fimt,  a  long  succession  must  ensue ; 
And  his  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  ftm'd. 
The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 
Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 
Such  folbw  him,  as  shall  be  register'd 
Part  good,  part  bad :  of  bad  the  longer  scroll ; 
Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  fiiults 
Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 
God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  Isndt 
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Their  city»  hit  temple,  snd  his  holy  ark. 
With  all  liJa  tacred  thix^fs,  a  M»m  end  prey 
To  that  proud  dty,  whoM  high  walk  thou  saVit 
Left  in  oonfnrion ;  Babylon  thence  call'd. 
rhere  in  captivity  he  leti  them  dwell 
The  tpaoeoSr seventy  yean;  then  brings  them  back. 
Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 
Retnra'd  firom  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 
Their  lords,  whom  God  dispos'd,  the  house  of  God 
They  first  re-edify;  and  for  a  while 
In  mean  estate  live  moderate ;  till  grown 
In  wealth  and  multitude,  ftctious  they  grow : 
But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springs, 
Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 
Endeavor  peace :  their  strife  pollution  bringv 
Upon  the  temple  itself:  at  lost  they  seize 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons ; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  king  Mesriah  might  be  bom 
Barr'd  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star. 
Unseen  befora  in  Heaven,  proclaims  him  come ; 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrii,  and  gold : 
His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ; 
They  gUdly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadroned  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 
A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  power  of  the  Most  High :  he  shall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 
With  Earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  Hea- 
vens." 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surchaig'd,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears. 
Without  the  vent  of  words;  which  these  he  breath'd. 

''O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope !  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in  vain ; 
Why  our  great  Expectation  should  be  call'd 
The  seed  of  woman :  virgin  mother,  hail, 
High  in  the  love  of  Heaven ;  yot  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High ;  so  God  with  roan  unites. 
Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  widi  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel.' 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  **  Dream  not  of  their  fight. 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy ;  nor  so  is  overcome 
Saten,  whose  &U  fix>m  Heaven,  a  deadlier  bruise. 
Disabled,  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound : 
Which  he,  who  comes  thy  Savior,  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed :  nor  can  this  be 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  mffenng  death ; 
The  penalty  lo  thy  transgression  due. 
And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow: 
So  only  can  high  Justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall  fulfil 
Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  bve 
Alone  fulfil  the  law ;  thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life,  and  cursed  death ; 
Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 


In  his  redemption ;  and  that  his  obedience. 

Imputed,  becomes  their's  by  faith ;  his  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  woriu. 

For  this  he  shisdl  live  hated,  be  blasphem'd, 

Seis'd  on  by  force,  judg'd,  and  to  death  oondenm'd 

A  shameful  and  aocurs'd,  nail'd  to  the  cross 

By  his  own  nation ;  slain  for  bringing  life : 

But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies. 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind  with  him  there  crucified. 

Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 

In  this  his  satisfaction :  so  he  dies, 

But  soon  revives ;  Death  over  him  no  power 

Shall  long  usurp :  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  stars  of  mom  sh^U  see  him  rise 

Out  of  his  grave,  firesh  as  the  dawning  light. 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  deatht  redeems. 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offer'd  life 

N^lect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  fiiith  not  void  of  works :  this  godlike  act 

Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  sbooldst  have  died. 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life ;  this  act 

Shan  bruise  the  head  of  Sabm,  crush  his  strength. 

Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  arms ; 

And  fix  for  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems ;  a  death,  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  Earth,  than  certain  tiroes  to  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  follow'd  him ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 

'To  teach  all  nationa  what  of  him  they  leam'd 

And  his  salvation ;  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 

Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepar'd,  if  so  befall. 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died. 

All  nations  they  shall  teach ;  for,  from  that  day. 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham's  fiiith  wherever  through  the  worid  ; 

So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest 

Then  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine ;  there  shall  surprise 

The  serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave ; 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 

His  seat  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  high 

Above  all  names  in  Heaven ;  and  thence  shall  come, 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 

With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead ; 

To  judge  the  un&ithfhl  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss. 

Whether  in  Heaven  or  Earth ;  for  then  the  Earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  for  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days." 

So  spake  the  archangel  Michael ;  then  paus'd. 
As  at  the  world's  great  period ;  and  our  sire. 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  replied. 

"  O  Goodness  infinite !  Goodness  immense ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce. 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  fiirth 
Light  out  of  darkness !  Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done,  and  occasion'd  ;  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring 
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To  God  more  glory,  more  good-will  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 
But  tay,  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  Heaven 
Must  reascend,  what  will  betide  the  few 
His  faithful,  left  among  the  unfaithful  herd, 
The  enemies  of  truth  ?  Who  then  shall  guide 
His  people,  who  defend  ?  Will  they  not  deal 
Worse  with  his  followers  than  with  him  they  dealt  f 
"  Be  sure  they  will,"  said  the  angel  ,*  "  but  &am 
Heaven 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send. 
The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them ;  and  the  law  of  faith. 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write, 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth ;  and  also  arm 
With  spiritual  armor,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darli ; 
What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid. 
Though  to  the  death;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  reoompens'd. 
And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors ;  for  the  Spirit, 
Pour'd  first  on  his  Apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 
Baptiz'd,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  endue 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles. 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them.    Thus  they  wio 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heaven :  at  length 
Their  ministry  perfbrm'd,  and  race  well  run. 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 
They  die ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names. 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power;  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike,  and  given 
To  all  believers ;  and,  from  that  pretence. 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 
On  every  conscience ;  ]a\n  which  none  shall  find 
Left  them  enroll'd,  or  what  the  spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.     What  will  they  then 
But  force  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind 
His  consort  Liberty  7  what,  but  unbuild 
His  living  temples,  built  by  fidth  to  stand. 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's  7  for,  on  E^rth, 
Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 
Infallible  7  yet  many  will  presume : 
Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied ;  Truth  shall  retire 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of  fiiith 
Rarely  be  found :  so  shall  the  worid  go  on. 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign ; 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning ;  till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just. 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 
Of  him  so  lately  promised  to  thy  aid. 
The  woman's  Seed ;  obscurely  then  foretold. 
Now  amplier  known  thy  Savior  and  thy  Lord ; 
LmC  in  the  douds,  from  Heaven  to  be  reveal'd 


In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world ;  than  i 

From  the  confiagrant  nutss,  puig'd  and  refin*d» 

New  Heavens,  new  Earth,  ages  of  endleas  dat^ 

Founded  in  righteonsneas,  and  peace,  and  loves 

To  bring  forth  firuila,  joy,  and  eteinal  bUsa." 

He  ended ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied. 
**  How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  aeer  bleat, 
Mdasur'd  this  transient  world,  die  race  of  dmeb 
Till  time  stand  fix'd  I    Beyond  is  all  abyH, 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. . 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart; 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought ;  and  have  mj  fiO 
Qf  knowledge  what  this  vessel  can  oontain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire. 
Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best« 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence ;  ever  to  observe 
His  providence ;  and  on  him  sole  depend* 
Merciful  over  dil  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deem'd  ^ 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wiae 
By  simply  meek :  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 
And,  to  the  faithful,  death,  the  gate  of  life ; 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest" 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied. 
"  This  having  leam'd,  thou  hast  attain*<f  the  som 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stun 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powei* 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 
Or  works  of  God  in  Heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  ei^joy'dst. 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable ;  add  faiifa» 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temneranoe ;  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  sonl 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  posseas 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  fhr^— 
Let  us  descend  now  thcrefbre  from  thb  top 
Of  speculation ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence ;  and  see !  the  gnardiv 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion  ;  at  whose  front  a  flaming  swoid. 
In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  roumd : 
We  may  no  longer  stay :  go,  waken  Eve ; 
Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd 
Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  oompos'd 
To  meek  submission :  thou,  at  season  fit. 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard ; 
Chiefly,  what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know, 
The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come 
(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind : 
That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  dayn. 
Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad, 
Willi  cause  for  evils  post ;  yet  much  more  dieei^d 
With  meditation  on  the  happy  end." 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hiU; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where  Etb 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before :  but  found  her  wak'd; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  reoeiv'd. 

**  Whence  thoa  retum'st,  and  whidier  wenCH  1 
know; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep;  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  torrow  and  heart's  (" 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep:  but  now  lead  on; 
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In  me  k  no  deUy ;  with  Ihee  to  go, 

Is  to  «tay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 

Is  to  go  benoe  unwiHing ;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  ibr  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

Tbti  further  consohition  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  hy  me  is  lost, 

Such  fiiTor  I  unworthy  am  voochsafd. 

By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore." 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not:  for  now,  too  nigh 
The  archangel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  jn  bright  anay 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel. 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  Uaz'd, 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
Jn  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliffas  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  paradise,  so  Ute  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  ihey  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 
The  world  was  all  befbre  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of^rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  subject  proposed.  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^The  poem  opens  with  John  baptizing  at 
the  river  Jordan.  Jesus  coming  there  is  baptized  ,* 
and  is  attested,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  Satan,  who  is  present,  upon  this  immedi- 
ately flies  up  into  the  regions  of  the  air :  where, 
summoning  his  infernal  council,  he  acquaints 
them  with  his  apprehensions  that  Jesus  is  that 
seed  of  the  Woman,  destined  to  destroy  all  their 
power,  and  points  out  to  them  the  iminediate 
necessity  of  bringing  the  matter  to  proof,  and  of 
attempting,  by  snares  and  fraud,  to  counteract 
and  defeat  the  person,  fit>m  whom  they  have  so 
nrach  to  dread.  This  office  he  ofien  himself  to 
undertake ;  and,  his  ofller  being  accepted,  sets  out 
on  his  enterprise^ — ^In  the  mean  time  God,  in  the 
asMmbly  of  holy  angels,  declares  that  he  has  given 
up  his  Son  to  be  tempted  by  Satan ;  but  foretells 
that  the  tempter  shall  be  completely  defeated  by 
him: — ^upon  which  the  angels  sing  a  hymn  of 
triumph.  Jesus  is  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  while  he  is  meditating  on,  the  com- 
menoement  of  his  great  oflSce  of  Savior  of  man- 


kind. Pursuing  his  meditations  he  narrates,  in 
a  soliloquy,  what  divine  and  philanthropic  im- 
pulses he  had  felt  fiom  his  early  youth,  and  how 
his  mother  Mary,  on  perceiving  these  dispositions 
in  him,  had  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  no 
less  a  perron  than  the  Son  of  God ;  to  which  he 
adds  what  his  own  inquiries  and  reflections  had 
supplied  in  confirmation  of  this  great  truth,  and 
paiticukurly  dwells  on  the  recent  attestation  of  it 
at  the  river  Jordan.  Our  Lord  passes  forty  days, 
fiistii^,  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  wild  beasts 
become  mild  and  harmless  in  his  presence.  Satan 
now  appean  under  the  form  of  an  old  peasant ; 
and  enters  into  discourse  with  our  Lord,  wonder- 
ing what  could  have  brought  him  alone  into  so 
dangerous  a  place,  and  at  the  same  time  professing 
to  recognize  him  for  the  person  lately  acknow- 
ledged by  John,  at  the  river  Jordan,  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  Jesus  briefly  replies.  Sat^  rejoins 
with  a  descripti(m  of  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
life  in  the  wildemees ;  and  entreats  Jesus,  if  he 
be  really  the  Son  of  God,  to  manifest  his  divine 
power,  by  changing  some  of  the  stones  into  bread. 
Jesus  reproves  him,  and  at  the  same  time  tells 
him  that  he  knows  who  he  is.  Satan  instantly 
avows  himself,  and  offers  an  artful  apology  fi>r 
himself  and  his  conduct.  Our  blessed  Lord  se- 
verely reprinuinds  him,  and  refutes  every  part  of 
his  justification.  Satan,  with  much  semblance 
of  humility,  still  endeavors  to  justify  himself; 
and,  professing  his  admiration  of  Jesus  and  his 
regard  for  virtue,  requests  to  be  permitted  at  a 
future  time  to  hear  more  of  his  conversation ;  but 
is  answered,  tliat  this  must  be  as  he  shall  find  per- 
mission from  above  Satan  then  disappears,  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  short  description  of  night 
coming,  on  in  the  desert 

I,  WHO  erewhlle  the  happy  garden  sung 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recover'd  Paradise  to  all  mankind. 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foil'd 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repuls'd. 
And  Eden  rais'd  in  the  waste  wilderness. 

Thou  Spirit,  who  ledd^st  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field. 
Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought'st  him  thence 
By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire. 
As  dkou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song,  else  mute. 
And  bear  through  height  or  depth  of  Nature's 

bounds, 
With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd,  to  tell  of  deeds 
Above  heroic  though  in  secret  done. 
And  unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age ; 
Worthy  to  have  not  remained  so  long  unsung. 

Now  had  the  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptiz'd :  to  his  great  baptism  flock'd 
With  awe  the  regions  round,  and  witli  them  came     a 
From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deem'd 
To  the  flood  Jordan ;  came,  as  then  obscure, 
Unmark'd,  unknown ;  but  him  the  Baptist  soon 
Descried,  divinely  wam'd,  and  witness  bore 
As  to  his  worthier,  and  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  heavenly  office ;  nor  was  long 
His  witness  unoonfirm'd :  on  him  baptiz'd 
Heaven  open'd,  and  in  likeness  of  a  dove 
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The  Spirit  deaceiided,  while  the  Father's  voice 
From  Heaven  pronounc'd  him  his  beloved  Son. 
That  heard  the  adversary,  who,  roving  still 
About  the  world,  at  diat  assembly  iam'd 
Would  not  be  last,  and,  with  the  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunder-struck,  the  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  given,  awhile  survey'd 
With  wonder;  then,  with  envy  fraught  and  rage, 
Flies  to  his  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers. 
Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  ten-ibld  mvolv'd, 
A  gloomy  consistory;  and  then  amidst, 
With  looks  aghast  and  sad,  he  thus  bespake. 

oQ  ancient  powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world, 
(For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  Hell, 
Our  hated  habitation,)  well  ye  know 
How  many  ages,  as  the  yean  of  men, 
This  universe  we  have  posseas'd,  and  rul'd. 
In  manner ,at  our  will,  Uie  aflairs  of  Earth, 
Since  Adam  and  his  facile  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me ;  though  since 
With  dread  attending  when  that  fiital  wound 
Shall  be  inflicted  by  the  seed  of  Eve 
Upon  my  head.    Long  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
Delay,  for  longest  time  to  him  is  short ; 
And  now,  too  soon  for  us,  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compess'd,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-threaten*d  wound, 
(At  least  if  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  in£ring'd,  our  freedom  and  our  being 
In  this  fair  empire  won  of  Earth  and  air,} 
For  this  ill  news  I  bring,  the  woman*s  seed 
Destined  to  this,  is  late  of  woman  born. 
His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause : 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower,  displaying 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
Things  highest,  greatest  multiplies  my  fear. 
Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 
His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger,  who  all 
Invites,  and  in  the  consecrated  stream 
Pretends  to  wash  oflT  sin,  and  fit  them,  so 
Purified,  to  receive  him  pare,  or  rather 
To  do  him  honor  as  their  king :  all  come. 
And  he  himself  among  them  was  baptiz*d ; 
Not  thence  to  be  more  pure,  but  to  receive 
The  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  who  he  is 
Thenceforth  the  nations  may  not  doubt ;  I  saw 
The  prophet  do  him  reverence ;  on  him,  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  Heaven  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors :  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend,  (whate'er  it  meant,) 
Aiid  out  of  Heaven  the  sovran  voice  I  heard, 
'This  is  my  Son  belov'd,  in  him  am  pleas'd.* 
His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven : 
And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  his  Sonf 
His  first^begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt. 
When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep: 
Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  fiice 
The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory  shine. 
Ye  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 
Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate. 
But  must  with  something  sudden  be  oppos'd, 
(Not  force,    but  well-couch'd  fraud,  well-woven 

snares,) 
Ere  in  the  head  of  nations  he  appear. 
Their  king,  tfieir  leader,  and  supreme  on  Earth. 


I,  when  no  other  durst,  soie  undertook 

The  dismal  expedition  to  find  out 

And  ruin  Adam ;  and  the  exploit  perfoim'd 

Successfully :  a  calmer  voyage  now 

Will  wafl  me ;  and  the  way,  found  proapeiooi  «nee 

Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success." 

He  ended,  and  his  words  impression  left 
0£  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew, 
Distracted,  and  sujrpris'd  with  deep  dintay 
At  these  sad  tidings ;  but  no  time  was  then 
For  long  indulgence  to  their  fears  or  grief; 
Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him,  their  great  dictator,  wl^oee  anempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thriv'd 
In  Adam's  overthrow,  and  led  their  march 
From  Hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  ligbt. 
Regents,  and  potentates,  and  king*,  yea  goda. 
Of  many  a  pleasant  realm  and  province  wide. 
So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  wnth  snaky  wiles, 
Wliere  he  might  likeliest  find  this  new-dedai'd. 
This  Man  of  men,  attested  Son  of  God, 
Temptation  and  all  guile  on  him  to  try ; 
So  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected  rais'd 
To  end  his  roign  on  Earth,  so  long  enjoy'd ; 
But,  contrary,  uhweeting  he  fulftU'd 
The  purpos'd  council,  preordain'd  end  fix*d. 
Of  the  Most  High ;  who,  in  full  frequence  btight 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake. 

"  Gabriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  heboid. 
Thou  and  aJI  angels  convenant  on  Earth 
With  man  or  men's  afiEairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  virgin  pure 
In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  call'd  the  Son  of  God ; 
Then  told'st  her,  doubting  how  these  things  coold  be 
To  her  a  vii^n,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
O'ershadow  her.    This  man,  bom  and  now   np. 

grown. 
To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satan ;  let  him  tempt,  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  subtlety,  because  he  boasts 
And  vaunts  of  his  great  cunning  to  the  throng 
Of  his  apostacy :  he  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent 
He  now  shall  know  I  con  produce  a  man. 
Of  female  seed,  &r  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  Hell ; 
Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost. 
By  fallacy  surpris'd.    But  first  I  mean 
T\>  exerdse  him  in  the  wilderness ; 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudimenta 
0£  his  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foes. 
By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance : 
His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  Satanic  strength 
And  all  the  world,  and  moss  of  sinful  flesh. 
That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powers. 
They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern. 
From  what  consummate  virtue  I  have  chose 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call'd  my  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men." 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  all  Heaven 
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Adoiifmg  Mood  a  tpace,  then  into  hymaa 
Buxat  forth,  and  in  oel«tial  niMsum  mov^d, 
Circling  the  throne  and  ainging,  while  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voicot  and  this  the  aigument 

"  Vicloiy  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  aims. 
But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles! 
The  Father  knows  the  Son;  therefore  secure 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untried. 
Against  whate*er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce. 
Allure,  or  terrify,  or  undermine. 
Be  frustrate,  all  ye  stratagems  aC  Hell, 
And,  deviUsh  machinations,  come  to  nought !" 

So  they  in  Heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tun*d : 
Meanwhile  the  Son  of  God,  who  yet  some  days 
Lodged  in  Bethabara,  where  John  baptfe*d. 
Musing,  and  much  revolving  in  his  breast. 
How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Savior  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  godlike  office  now  mature. 
One  day  forth  walk'd  alone,  the  Spirit  leading 
And  his  deep  thoughts,  the  better  to  converse 
With  solitude,  till,  &t  from  track  of  men. 
Thought  following  thought,  and  step  by  step  led  on, 
He  enter'd  now  the  bordering  desert  wild. 
And,  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environ'd  round. 
His  holy  meditations  thus  pursued. 

**  O,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awakened  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  wiOout  comes  often  lo  my  ean, 
111  sorting  with  my  present  state  compar'd  I 
When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good ;  myself  1  thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  righteous  things ;  therefore,  above  my  yeaia^ 
The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet. 
Made  it  my  whole  delight,  and  in  it  grew 
To  such  perfection,  that,  ere  yet  my  age 
Had  measur'd  twice  six  years,  at  our  great  feast 
f  went  into  the  temple,  Uiere  to  hear 
The  teachen  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own; 
And  was  admir'd  by  all :  yet  this  not  all 
To  which  my  spirit  aspired ;  victorious  deeds 
Flam'd  in  my  heart,  heroic  acts ;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  Earth, 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power, 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restor'd  : 
Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
Ajid  make  perraasion  do  the  work  of  fear; 
\  t  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  soul, 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled ;  the  stnbbom  only  to  subdue. 
These  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceivmg, 
By  woMs  at  times  cast  forA,  inly  rejoic'd. 
And  said  to  me  apart,  *  High  are  thy  thoughts, 
O  son,  but  nourish  them,  and  let  them  soar 
To  what  height  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 
Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high ; 
By  matchless  deeds  express  thy  matchless  sire. 
For  know,  thou  ait  no  son  of  mortal  man ; 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage. 
Thy  fother  is  the  Eternal  King  who  rules 
All  Heaven  and  Earth,  angels  and  sons  of  men ; 
A  messenger  from  God  foretold  thy  birth 


Conceiv'd  in  me  a  virgin ;  he  foretold. 
Thou  shouldst  be  great,  and  sit  on  David's  thrane» 
And  of  thy  kingdom  there  shoukl  be  no  end. 
At  thy  nativity,  a  gforious  quire 
Of  angels,  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night. 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom. 
Where  they  might  see  him,  and  to  thee  they  came^ 
Directed  to  the  manger  where  thou  lay'st. 
For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room  : 
A  star,  not  seen  before,  in  Heaven  appearing. 
Guided  the  wise  men  thither  fimn  the  east, 
To  honor  thee  with  incense,  myrrh  and  gold  ; 
By  whose  bright  course  led  on  they  found  the  p!ace» 
Affirming  it  thy  star,  new-graven  in  Heaven, 
By  which  they  knew  the  king  of  Israel  bom. 
Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  wam'd 
By  viaon,  found  thee  in  the  tcm^e,  and  spoke. 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest. 
Like  things  of  thee  to  all  that  present  stood.' — 
This  having  heard,  straight  I  again  revolv'd 
The  law  and  prophets,  searching  what  was  writ 
Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes 
Known  partly,  and  soon  found,  of  whom  they  spoka 
I  am ;  this  chiefly,  that  my  way  must  lie 
Through  many  a  hard  assay,  even  to  the  death. 
Ere  I  the  promis'd  kingdom  can  attain. 
Or  work  redemption  for  mankind,  whose  sins* 
Full  weight  must  be  transfcrr'd  upon  my  head. 
Yet,  neither  thus  dishearten'd  or  dismay'd. 
The  time  prefix'd  I  waited  ;  when  behold 
The  Baptist,  (of  whose  birth  I  oft  had  heard, 
Not  knew  by  sight,)  now  come  who  wos  to  come 
Before  Messiah,  and  his  way  prepare ! 
I,  as  all  others,  to  his  baptism  came. 
Which  I  believ'd'was  from  above ;  but  he 
Straight  knew  me,  and  with  loudest  voice  proclaim'd 
Me  him,  (for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven,) 
Me  him,  whose  harbinger  he  was ;  and  first 
ReAis'd  on  me  his  baptism  to  confer. 
As  much  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won : 
But,  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream. 
Heaven  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove ; 
And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  Father's  voice. 
Audibly  heard  from  Heaven,  pronounc'd  me  his. 
Me  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  alone 
He  was  well  pleas'd ;  by  which  I  knew  the  time 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure. 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  Heaven. 
And  now  by  some  strong  motion  I  am  led 
Into  this  wildemesa,  to  what  intent 
I  learn  not  yet ;  perhaps  I  need  not  know, 
For  what  concenis  my  knowledge  God  reveals." 

So  spake  our  Moming-stor,  then  in  his  rise. 
And,  looking  round,  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades ; 
The  way  he  come  not  having  mork'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod ; 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodg'd  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Surh  solitude  before  choicest  society. 
Full  forty  days  he  poas'd,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  anon  on  shady  vale,  each  night 
Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak. 
Or  cedar,  to  defend  him  from  the  dew, 
Or  harbor'd  in  one  cove,  is  not  reveol'd  , 
Nor  tasted  human  food,  nor  hunger  felt 
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Till  tliose  days  ended ;  hunger'd  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts :  they  at  his  sight  grew  mild. 
Nor  sleeping  him  nor  waking  harm'd ;  bis  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled  and  noxious  worm, 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloo£ 
But  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds. 
Following,  as  seem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe, 
Or  wither'd  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day,  when  winds  blow  keen,    . 
To  warm  him  wet  retum'd  from  field  at  eve. 
He  saw  approach,  who  fust  with  curious  eye 
Ferus'd  him,  then  with  words  thus  utter'd  spake. 
"  Sir,  what  ill  chance  hath  brought  thee  to  this 
place 
So  &r  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan  ?  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  retum'd,  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcass,  pin'd  with  hunger  and  with  drought 
I  ask  the  rather,  and  the  more  admire, 
For  that  to  me  thou  seem'st  the  Man,  whom  late 
Our  new  baptizing  prophet  at  the  lord 
.Of  Jordan  honor'd  so,  and  caird  thee  Son 
Of  God :  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh,  (nighest  is  far,) 
Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear, 
What  happens  new ;  fame  also  finds  us  out" 
To  whom  the  Son  of  God.    '*  Who  brought  me 
hither, 
Will  bring  me  hence ;  no  other  guide  I  seek." 

**  By  miracle  he  may,"  replied  the  swain ; 
"  What  other  way  I  see  not ;  for  we  here 
Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  inur'd 
More  than  the  camel,  and  to  drink  go  far. 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardship  bom : 
But,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
That  out  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread. 
So  shalt  thou  save  thyself  and  us  relieve 
With  food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste." 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  of  God  replied. 
**  Think'st  thou  such  force  in  bread  ?    Is  it  not 

written, 
(For  I  discern  thee  other  than  thou  8eem*st) 
'  Man  lives  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  word 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  fed  ^ 

Our  fathers  here  with  manna  V  in  the  mount 
Moses  was  forty  days,  nor  eat  nor  drank ; 
And  forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
Wander'd  this  barren  waste :  the  same  I  now : 
Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me  distrust, 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  I  know  who  thou  artf 
Whom  thus  answer'd  the  arch-fiend,  now  undis- 
guised. 
"  Tis  trae  I  am  that  Spirit  unfortunate, 
Who,  leagu'd  with  millions  more  in  rash  revolt, 
Kept  not  my  happy  station,  but  was  driven 
With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep, 
Yet  to  that  hideous  place  not  so  oonfin'd 
By  rigor  unconniving,  but  that  ofi, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  Uberty  to  round  this  globe  of  earth, 
Or  range  in  the  air;  nor  from  the  Heaven  of 

Heavens 
Hath  he  excluded  my  resort  sometimea. 
I  came  among  the  sons  of  God,  when  he 
Gave  up  into  my  hands  UzEean  Job 
To  prove  him,  and  illustrate  his  high  worth ; 
And,  when  to  all  his  angels  he  propos'd 
To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  finand 


That  he  might  &1I  in  Ramoth,  they  demurring 
I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 
Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glibb*d  with  lie* 
To  his  destmction,  as  I  had  in  charge ; 
For  what  he  bids  I  da    Though  I  have  lost 
Much  lustre  of  my  native  brighmess,  lost 
To  be  belov*d  of  God,  I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire. 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good,  or  ftir. 
Or  virtuous;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense  ; 
What  can  then  be  less  in  me  than  desire 
To  see  thee  and  approach  thee,  vrhom  I  kiKynr 
Declar'd  the  Son  of  God,  to  hear  attent 
Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds  T 
Men  generallv  think  me  much  a  foe 
To  all  mankind :  why  should  I  ?  they  to  mo 
Never  did  wrong  or  violence ;  by  them 
I  lost  not  what  I  lost,  rather  by  them 
I  gained  what  I  have  gain'd,  and  with  them  dvreQ, 
Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  worid, 
If  not  disposer ;  lend  them  oft  my  aid, 
Oft  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs. 
And  answers,  oracles,  portents,  and  dreams. 
Whereby  they  may  direct  their  future  life. 
Envy  they  say  excites  me,  thus  to  gam 
Companions  of  my  misery  and  woe. 
At  first  it  may  be ;  but,  long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel,  by  proof. 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart. 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 
Small  consolation  then,  were  man  adjoin'd : 
This  wounds  me  most,  (what  can  it  less  f)  dut  Mas 
Man  faH'n  shall  be  restor'd,  I  never  more." 
To  whom  our  Savior  sternly  thus  replied. 
"  Deservedly  thou  griev'st,  oompos'd  of  lies 
From  the  beginning,  and  in  lies  vrilt  end ; 
Who  boast*st  release  from  Hell,  and  leave  to  come 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  :  tliou  com'st  indeed 
As  a  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 
Comes  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  aat 
Among  the  prime  in  splendor,  now  depoe'd. 
Ejected,  emptied,  gaz'd,  unpitied,  sbunn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  rain,  or  of  scom. 
To  all  the  host  of  Heaven  :  the  happy  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  joy. 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment :  representing 
Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable. 
So  never  more  in  Hell  than  when  in  Heaven. 
But  thou  art  serviceable  to  Heaven's  King. 
Wilt  thou  impute  to  obedience  what  thy  fear 
Extorts,  or  pleasure  to  do  ill  excites  f 
What  but  thy  malice  mov'd  thee  to  misdeem 
Of  righteous  Job,  then  craelly  to  afliict  him 
With  all  inflictions  ?  but  his  patience  won. 
The  other  service  was  tliy  chosen  task, 
To  be  a  liar  in  four  hundred  mouths ; 
For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food. 
Yet  thou  pretend'st  to  trath ;  all  oracles 
By  thee  are  given,  and  what  oonfeas'd  more  true 
Among  the  nations  ?  that  hath  been  thy  craft, 
By  mixing  somewhat  trae  to  vent  more  lies. 
But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  darii. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding, 
Whi<£  they  who  ask*d  have  seldom  nndeistood. 
And  not  well  understood  as  good  not  known! 
Who  ever  by  consulting  at  ^y  shrine 
Retum'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct, 
To  fly  or  follow  what  ooncem'd  him  most^ 
And  ran  not  sooner  to  his  fotal  snare? 
For  God  halfa  justly  given  the  nations  up 
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To  diy  delnnom;  jnitly,  nnce  they  fell 

Idolaaom :  bat,  when  his  purpose  is 

Among  them  to  declare  his  provideQce 

To  thee  not  known,  whence  hast  thou  theti  Ay  troth, 

But  fiora  him,  or  his  angels  president 

In  eveiy  province,  who,  themselves  disdaining 

To  approach  thy  temples,  give  thee  in  command 

What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shalt  say 

To  thy  adoreis  ?  Thou,  with  trembling  fear. 

Or  like  a  Owning  parasite,  obey'st: 

Then  to  thyself  sscriVst  the  truth  foretold. 

But  this  thy  gbry  shall  be  soofi  retrench*d ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 

The  Gentiles ;  henoelbrth  oracles  are  ceas'd. 

And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  sacrifice 

Shalt  be  inquired  at  Deli^ios,  or  elsewhere; 

At  least  in  vain,  for  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  Uving  oracle 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  virill. 

And  sends  his  Spirit  of  Truth  henceferth  to  dwell 

In  pious  hearti,  an  inward  oiaisle 

To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know." 

So  spake  our  Savior,  but  the  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  retum'd. 
"  Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke. 
And  urg'd  me  with  hard  doings,  which  not  will 
But  misery  hath  wrested  fiom  roe.    Where 
Easily  canst  thou  find  one  miserable. 
And  not  enforc'd  oft-times  to  part  from  truth, 
If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie. 
Say  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure  ? 
But  thou  art  pkc'd  above  me,  thou  art  Lord ; 
From  thee  I  can,  and  must  submiss,  endure. 
Check,  or  reproof  and  glad  to  'scape  so  quit 
Hard  are  the  ways  of  Truth,  and  roug^  to  walk. 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discours'd,  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song ; 
What  wonder  then  if  I  delight  to  hear 
Her  dictates  fix>m  thy  mouth  f  Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore :  permit  me 
To  hear  thee  when  I  come,  (since  no  man  comesO 
And  talk  at  least,  diough  I  despair  to  attain. 
Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure. 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  atheous  priest 
To  tzead  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things. 
Praying  or  vowing;  and  vouchsaf 'd  his  voice 
To  Balaam  reprohEite,  a  prophet  yet 
Inspired :  disdain  not  such  access  to  me." 

To  whom  our  Savior,  with  unaltor'd  brow : 
"  Thy  commg  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid :  do  as  thou  find'st 
Pemussion  fiom  above ;  thou  canst  not  more." 

He  added  not:  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  grey  dissimulation,  disappear'd 
Into  thm  air^ififus'd :  for  now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert ;  fowls  in  their  clay-nests  were  oonch'd ; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 


BOOK  II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  disciples  o£  Jesus,  uneasy  at  his  long  absence, 
reason  amongst  themselves  csonceming  it  Mary 
also  gives  vent  to  her  maternal  anxiety :  in  the 
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expression  of  which  she  recapitulates  many  cir- 
cumstances respecting  the  birth  and  early  life  of 
her  son^ — Satan  again  meets  his  infernal  council, 
reports  the  bad  success  of  his  first  temptation  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  and  calls  upon  them  fin-  counsel 
and  assistance.  Belial  proposes  the  tempting  of 
Jesus  with  women.  Satan  rebukes  Belial  for  his 
dissoluteness,  charging  on  him  all  the  profligacy 
of  that  kind  ascrib^  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen 
gods,  and  rejects  his  proporal  as  in  no  respect 
likely  to  succeed.  Satan  then  suggests  other 
modes  of  temptation,  particularly  proposing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's 
hungering ;  and,  taking  a  band  of  chosen  spirits 
with  him,  returns  to  resume  his  enterprise. — Jesus 
hungen  in  the  deserts— Night  comes  on;  the 
manner  in  which  our  Savior  passes  the  night  is 
described^ — ^Morning  advances^— Satan  again  ap- 
pears to  Jesus,  and,  after  exprefsing  wonder  that 
he  should  be  so  entirely  neglected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  others  had  been  miraculously  fed, 
tempts  him  with  a  sumptuous  bouquet  of  the 
most  luxurious  kind.  This  he  rejects,  and  the 
banquet  vanishes. — Satan,  finding  our  Lord  not 
to  be  assailed  on  the  ground  of  appetite,  tempts 
him  again  by  ofiTering  him  riches,  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  power:  this  Jesus  also  rejects,  produ- 
cing many  instances  of  g^reat  actions  perfonned 
by  persons  under  virtuous  poverty,  and  specifying 
the  danger  of  riches,  and  the  cares  and  pains  in- 
separable from  power  and  greatness. 

Meanwhile  the  new-baptiz'd,  who  yet  remain'd 
At  Jordan  with  the  Baptist,  and  had  seen 
Him  whom  they  heard  so  late  expressly  call'd 
Jesus  Messiah,  Son  of  God  declar'd. 
And  on  that  high  authority  had  behev'd, 
And  with  him  talk*d,  and  with  him  lodg'd ;  I  mean 
Andrew  and  Simon,  fiimous  after  known. 
With  others,  though  in  Holy  Writ  not  nam'd ; 
Now  missing  him,  their  joy  so  ktely  found, 
(So  lately  found  and  so  abruptly  gone,) 
Began  to  doubt,  and  doubted  many  days. 
And,  as  the  days  increased,  increas'd  Uieir  doubt 
Sometimes  they  thought  he  might  be  only  shovm, 
And  for  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount  and  missing  long. 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  Heaven,  yet  once  again  to  come : 
Therefore,  as  those  jroung  prophets  then  vidth  care 
Sought  lost  Elijah,  so  in  each  place  these 
Nigh  to  Bethabara ;  in  Jericho 
The  city  of  palms,  .ZBnon,  and  Salem  old, 
Macheerus,  and  each  town  or  city  wall'd 
On  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genezaret, 
Or  in  Penea;  but  retum'd  in  vain. 
Then  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek 
Where  vnnds  with. reeds  and  osiers  whispering  play 
Plain  fishermen,  (no  greater  men  them  call,) 
Close  in  a  cottage  low  together  got. 
Their  unexpected  loss  and  plaints  outbreath'd. 
"  Alas^  fiom  what  hig^  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlook'd-for  are  we  fidl'n !  our  eyes  beheld 
Messiah  certainly  now  come,  so  long 
Expected  of  our  fiithers :  we  have  heard 
His  wxirds,  his  wisdom  full  of  grace  and  truth; 
Xow,  now,  for  sure,  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  restord ; 
Thus  we  rejoic'd,  but  soon  our  joy  is  tum'd 
Into  perplexity  and  new  i 
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For  whither  is  h«  gone,  what  accident 
Hath  rapt  him  fiom  ua  7  will  he  now  retire 
AiVer  appearance,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  t  God  of  Israel, 
Send  thy  Messiah  forth,  the  time  is  oome ; 
Behold  the  kings  of  the  Earth,  how  they  oppress 
Thy  chosen ;  to  what  height  their  power  ui^ost 
Tliey  have  exalted,  and  behind  them  cast 
All  fear  of  thee ;  arise,  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory;  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke. 
But  let  us  wait ;  thus  far  he  hath  perfbrm'd, 
Sent  his  anointed,  and  to  us  reveal'd  him, 
By  his  great  prophet,  pointed  at  and  shown 
In  public  and  w^  him  we  have  convened ; 
Let  us  be  glad  of^  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence ;  he  will  not  fail, 
Nor  will  withdraw  him  now,  nor  will  recall. 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him 
Soon  we  shall  see  our  hope,  our  joy,  return." 

Thus  they,  out  of  their  plaints,  new  hope  resume 
To  find  whom  at  the  fint  they  found  unsought; 
But,  to  his  modter  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Others  retum'd  from  baptism,  not  her  son. 
Nor  leA  at  Jordan,  tidings  of  him  none. 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though 

pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais*d 
Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs  thus  clad. 

**  O,  what  avails  me  now  ihat  honor  high 
To  have  oonceiv'd  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
*'  Hail  highly  favor'd  omon^  women  blest  !* 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanced, 
And  fears  as  eminent,  above  the  lot 
Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore ; 
In  such  a  season  bom,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  idielter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air ;  a  stable  was  our  waimlh, 
A  manger  his ;  yet  soon  enforced  to  fly. 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life,  and  missing  fiU'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem; 
From  Egypt  home  retum'd,  in  Nanretfa 
Hath  been  our  dwelling  mony  yean;  his  life 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  oontemi^ative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king ;  but  now 
Fidl  grown  to  man,  acknowledg'd,  as  I  hear. 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  public  shown. 
Son  own*d  from  Heaven  by  his  Father's  vdoe, 
I  look*d  for  some  great  change ;  to  honorf  no, 
Bat  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  ^ain  foretold, 
That  to  the  &11  and  rising  he  should  be 
Of  many  in  Israfel,  and  to  a  sign 
Spoken  against,  that  through  my  very  soul 
A  sword  shall  pierce :  this  is  my  fovor'd  lot. 
My  exaltation  to  afflictions  high ; 
Afflicted  I  may  be,  it  seems,  and  Uest ; 
I  will  not  argue  that,  nor  will  repina 
But  where  delays  he  nowt  some  great  intent 
Conc(«]s  him :  when  twelve  years  he  scarce  had  seen, 
I  lost  him,  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 
He  could  not  lose  himself;  but  went  about 
His  Father's  business ;  what  he  meant  I  mus'd. 
Since  understand ;  much  more  his  absence  now 
Thus  long  to  some  great  purpose  he  obscures. 
But  I  to  wait  with  patience  am  inur'd ; 
My  heart  hath  been  a  store«house  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events" 

Thus  Maiy,  pondering  od,  and  ofl  to  mind 
Recalling  what  remarkably  had  pass'd 
Since  first  her  salutation  heard,  with  thoughts 


Meekly  compos'd  awaited  the  fulflUing; 

The  while  her  son,  tracing  the  desert  wild. 

Sole,  but  viith  holiest  mediiatioos  fed. 

Into  himself  descended,  and  at  once 

All  his  great  woriL  to  oome  before  him  a»t; 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  of  being  on  Earth,  aiid  mission  high  t 

For  Satan,  with  sly  prefoce  to  return. 

Had  lefl  him  vacant,  and  wilh  speed  was  gooa 

Up  to  the  middle  region  of  thick  air. 

Where  all  his  potentates  in  council  sat ; 

There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy. 

Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began. 

"  Princes,  Heavei\*s  ancient  sons,  ethereal 
Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  alkmed,  rightlier  call'd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath, 
(So  may  we  hold  our  place  and  these  mild  aeata 
Without  new  trouUe,)  such  an  enemy 
Is  risen  to  invade  us,  who  no  less 
Threatens  than  our  expulsion  down  to  HeB ; 
I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  full  frequence  was  empowered. 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him ;  bot 
Far  other  labor  to  be  undeigone 
Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men. 
Though  Adam  by  his  wifo's  allurement  foil. 
However  to  this  man  inferior  &r ; 
If  he  be  man  by  mother's  side,  at  least 
With  more  than  human  gifU  fhxn  Heaven  adoni'dr 
Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine. 
And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds. 
Therefore  I  am  retum'd,  lest  confidence 
Of  my  success  with  Eve  in  Paradise 
Deceive  ye  to  peisnasion  oveivsure 
Of  like  succeeding  here :  I  summon  all 
Rather  to  be  in  reodineas,  with  hand 
Or  counsel  to  assist ;  lest  I,  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-mateh'd.*" 

So  spake  the  old  serpent,  doubting;  and  fitm  all 
With  clamor  was  assured  their  utmost  aid 
At  his  conunand :  when  from  amidst  them  roaa 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell. 
The  sensualest,  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus ;  and  thus  advis'd. 

"  Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk. 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found : 
Many  are  in  each  region  passing  fiur 
As  the  noon  sky :  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures,  graceful  and  discreet. 
Expert  in  amorous  arts,  enchanting  tongues 
Persuasive,  virgin  majesty  with  mild 
And  sweet  allay'd,  yet  terrible  to  approach, 
Skill'd  to  retire,  and,  in  retiring,  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 
Such  ol^ect  hath  the  power  to  sofken  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged*st  Jirow 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve. 
Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  wiU  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast. 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws. 
Women,  when  nothing  else,  beguil'd  the  heart 
Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build. 
And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives." 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  retum'd. 
"  Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh*st 
All  others  by  thyself;  because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat'dst  on  wt>man-kind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  color,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys 
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Before  the  flood  dioa  with  thy  luity  crew, 

FalM  titled  Mm  of  God,  roeming  the  Earth, 

Cast  wanton  eyea  on  flie  daughters  of  men. 

And  coupled  with  fliem,  and  begot  a  race. 

Have  we  not  lecn,  or  by  relation  heard. 

In  oourti  and  regal  chamben  how  thou  luik'at, 

In  wood  or  gnve,  by  moMy  fountain  aide, 

In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 

Some  beauty  rare,  Caliito,  Clymene, 

Daphne,  or  Semele,  Antiopa, 

Or  Amymone,  Syrinx,  many  more 

Too  long,  then  lay'at  thy  acapes  on  namea  ador'd, 

Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan, 

Sat3rr,  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan  ?    But  liheae  haunts 

Delight  not  all;  among  the  aona  of  men. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 

Of  Beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scom'd 

All  her  aasanlts,  on  worthier  thmgs  intent ! 

Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 

A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 

He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd ; 

How  he,  sumam'd  of  Afiica,  dismissed. 

In  hii  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 

For  Solomon,  he  liv'd  at  ease,  and  full 

Of  honor,  wealth,  high  fare,  aim*d  not  beyond 

Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  lus  state ; 

Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  lay  exposed  i 

But  he,  whom  we  attempt,  is  wiser  far 

Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind, 

Made  and  set  wholly  on  the  accomplishment 

Of  greatest  diings.    What  woman  will  you  find, 

Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fiune. 

On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 

Of  fond  desire  ?    Or  should  she,  confident. 

As  sitting  queen  ador'd  on  Beauty's  throne. 

Descend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt 

To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 

Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove,  so  fables  tell ; 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow, 

Seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue's  hill, 

Discountenance  her  despis'd,  and  put  to  rout 

All  her  array ;  her  female  pride  deject, 

Or  turn  to  reverent  awe  t  for  Beauty  stands 

In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 

Led  captive ;  cease  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumea 

Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 

At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  abasVd. 

Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 

His  constancy;  with  such  as  have  more  show 

Of  worth,  of  honor,  glory,  and  popular  praise, 

Rocka,  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wrecked ; 

Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfy 

Lawful  desires  of  nature,  not  beyond ; 

And  now  I  know  he  hungers,  where  no  food 

Is  to  be  found,  in  the  wide  wilderness: 

The  rest  commit  to  me ;  I  shall  let  pass 

No  advantage,  and  his  strength  as  oft  assay.'* 

He  ceas*d,  and  heard  their  grant  in  loud  acclaim ; 
Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likest  to  himself  in  guile, 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear. 
If  cause  were  to  rmfold  some  active  scene 
Of  various  persons,  each  to  know  his  part : 
Then  to  the  desert  takes  with  these  his  flight ; 
Where,  still  from  shade  to  shade,  the  Son  of  God 
After  forty  days*  fasting  had  remained. 
Now  hungering  first,  and  to  himself  thus  said. 

"  Where  will  this  end  T  four  times  ten  days  I  've 
pass'd 
Windering  this  woody  maxe,  and  human  food 


Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;  ibaX  fost 
To  virtue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  suffer  here ;  if  nature  need  not, 
Or  God  support  nature  without  repast 
Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure  f 
But  now  I  feel  I  hunger,  which  declares 
Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks ;  yet  God 
Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 
Though  hunger  still  remam :  so  it  remain 
Without  this  body's  wasting,  I  content  me. 
And  fiom  the  sting  of  famine  fear  no  harm ; 
Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts,  that  feed 
Me  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father's  will." 

It  was  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Son 
Commun'd  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven ;  there  he  slept. 
And  dream'd,  as  appetite  is  wont  to  dream. 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet : 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  mom,    [brought : 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  ^ey 
He  saw  the  prophet  also,  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper ;  then  how  awak'd 
He  fotind  his  sapper  on  the  coals  prepar'd. 
And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat. 
And  eat  the  second  time  after  repose. 
The  strength  whereof  suflic'd  him  forty  days : 
Sometimes  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 
Thus  wore  out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  Mom's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  hu  song  • 
As  lightly  from  lus  grassy  couch  up  rose 
Our  Savior,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream ; 
Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  wak'd. 
Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd. 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  he  saw ; 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
With  chant  of  tunefid  birds  resounding  loud  i 
Thither  he  bent  his  way,  determined  there 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High-roof 'd,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown, 
That  opened  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene ; 
Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd  (Nature  taught  Art) 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs :  he  view'd  it  round. 
When  suddenly  a  man  before  him  stood ; 
Not  rostic  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad. 
As  one  in  city,  or  court,  or  palace  fared, 
And  with  fair  speech  these  words  to  him  address'd 

**  With  granted  leave  officious  I  return, 
But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 
In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide. 
Of  all  things  destitute ;  and,  well  I  know 
Not  without  hunger.    Others  of  some  note. 
As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness ; 
The  fugitive  bond-woman,  with  her  son 
Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  here  relief 
By  a  providing  angel ;  all  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  had  iamish'd,  had  not  God 
Rain'd  from  Heaven  manna ;  and  that  prophet  bold. 
Native  of  Thebez,  wandering  here  was  fed 
Twice  by  a  voice  inviting  him  to  eat: 
Of  thee  these  forty  days  none  hath  regard. 
Forty  and  more  deserted  here  indeed." 
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To  whom  thus  JesuB.    "What  conclud'st  thou 
hence  7 
They  all  had  need ;  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  none." 

"  How  hast  thou  hunger  then  ?"  Satan  replied. 
'*  Tell  me,  if  fixxi  was  now  before  thee  Bet, 
Wouldflt  thou  not  eatf — ^'  Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver"  answer'd  Jesus.    **Why  should  that 
Cause  thy  refusal  ?'*  said  the  subtle  fiend. 
.  *'  Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  ? 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  nor  to  stay  till  bid, 
But  tender  all  their  power?  Nor  mention  I 
Meats  by  the  law  unclean,  or  ofler'd  first 
To  idols,  those  young  Daniel  could  refuse ; 
Nor  profier'd  by  an  enemy,  though  who 
Would  scruple  that,  with  want  oppress'd  7    Behold, 
Nature  asham'd,  or,  better  to  express. 
Troubled,  that  thou  shouldst  hunger,  hath  purvey'd 
From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store, 
To  treat  thee,  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord, 
With  honor :  only  deign  to  sit  and  eau" 

He  spake  no  dream ;  for,  as  his  words  had  end, 
Our  Savior  lifting  up  his  eyes  beheld. 
In.  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  piPd,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savor;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastiy  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris-amber«team'd ;  all  fish,  fit>m  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 
And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drained 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  bey,  and  Afric  coast 
(Alas,  how  simply,  to  these  cafies  compar'd, 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve !) 
And  at  a  stately  sideboard,  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  dififus'd,  in  order  stood 
Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue  . 
Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas ,-  distant  more 
Under  the  trees  now  tripp'd,  now  solemn  stood, 
Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 
With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea*s  hon^ 
And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides,  that  seem'd 
Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  or  fabled  since 
Of  fairy  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 
And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 
Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes;  and  winds 
Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odors  &nn'd 
From  their  sofl  wings,  and  Flora's  earliest  smells. 
Such  was  the  splendor ;  and  the  tempter  now 
His  invitation  earnestly  renew'd. 

**  What  doubis  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eat  ? 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidden ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil, 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy, 
Himger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight 
All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs. 
Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 
'  Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord : 
What  doubt'st  thou.  Son  of  Godf  Sit  down  and  eat" 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperately  replied. 
*'  Said'st  thou  not  that  to  all  things  I  had  right  f 
And  who  withholds  my  power  that  right  to  use  f 
Shall  I  receive  by  gift  what  of  lay  own, 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  conmmnd  T 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  notj  as  soon  as  thou. 
Command  a  table  in  this  wildemeas. 
And  call  swift  fUg^hts  of  angels  ministrant 


Anray'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend : 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  Hi1igMW|<^ 

In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  f 

And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thoa  to  do  f 

Thy  pompous  deUcacies  I  contemn. 

And  count  thy  specious  gills  no  gifts,  bat  gniloB.'* 

To  whom  thus  answer'd  Satan  maloontent. 
**  That  I  have  also  power  to  give,  thou  aeest ; 
If  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  voluntsiy 
What  I  mig^t  have  bestow'd  on  whom  I  pleas'd. 
And  raAer  opportunely  in  this  place 
Chose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent  need. 
Why  shouldst  thou  not  accept  itf  bat  I  see 
What  I  can  do  or  afifer  is  suspect: 
Of  these -things  others  quickly  will  dispose. 
Whose  pains  have  eam'd  the  fiir-fet  spoil."  WiliilJMI 
Both  table  and  provision  vaniah'd  quite. 
With  sound  of  harpies'  wings  and  talons  heaid : 
Only  the  importune  tempter  still  remain'd, 
And  with  these  words  liis  temptation  pursued. 
'  "  By  hunger,  that  each'  other  creatore  tames. 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd,  therefore  not  mov'd  ; 
Thy  temperance  invincible  besides. 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite ; 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  hig^  designs. 
High  actions :  but  wherewith  to  be  achiev'd  ? 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise  ; 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth* 
A  carpenter  thy  fitter  known,  thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  straits  at  home. 
Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit: 
Which  way,  or  from  what  hope,  dost  thoa  aspire 
To  greatness?  whence  authority  deriv*st7 
What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thoa  gain. 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost  f 
Money  brings  honor,  friends,  conquest,  imd  realms  - 
What  rais'd  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
And  his  son  Herod  plac'd  on  Judah's  throne. 
Thy  throne,  but  gold  that  got  him  puissant  fiiends? 
Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  airive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap, 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearicen  to  me : 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand ; 
They  whom  I  fitvor  thrive  in  wealth  amain» 
While  virtue,  valor,  wisdom,  sit  in  want" 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied. 
"Yet  wealth,  without  these  three,  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 
Witness  tliose  ancient  empires  of  the  Eardi, 
In  height  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolv'd : 
But  men  indued  with  these  have  ofl  attain'd 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds ; 
Gideon,  and  Jephtha,  and  the  shepherd  lad. 
Whose  oflEspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages,  and  shall  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  end. 
Among  the  heathen,  (for  throughout  the  world 
To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  been  done 
Worthy  of  memorial,)  canst  thoa  not  remember 
Quintius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regolusf 
For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor. 
Who  could  do  mighty  things,  and  coold  oootemn 
Riches,  though  ofier'd  from  die  hand  of  kings. 
And  what  in  me  seems  wanting,  but  that  I 
May  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon 
Accomplish  what  they  did,  peihaps,  and  moie  f 
Exiol  not  riches  then,  the  toU  of  fodis. 
The  wise  man's  combranoe,  if  not  aMre;  mora  api* 
To^slackea  Virtue,  and  abate  h«r  edge» 
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Than  piompc  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  piaiw. 

What  if  with  like  avenion  I  rqect 

Riches  and  raalraa?  yet  not  tor  that  a  crown. 

Golden  in  ahow,  it  but  a  wreath  of  thonia, 

Brings  dangen,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights. 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 

VHien  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies; 

For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 

His  honor,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 

That  lor  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears. 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king ; 

Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains ; 

And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 

Cities  of  men.  or  headstrong  multitudes, 

Sul^ect  himself  to  anarchy  within. 

Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves. 

But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 

By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead 

To  know,  and  knowing  wonhip  God  aright, 

Is  yet  more  kingly;  this  attracts  the  soul, 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part; 

That  other  o*er  the  body  only  reigns. 

And  oft  by  force,  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 

So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight 

Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 

Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 

Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  assume. 

Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themselves. 

And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  be  sought, 

To  gain  a  sceptre,  oAest  bettor  missU'* 

BOOK  ni. 

THE  AB€UBIENT. 

Satan,  in  a  speech  of  much  flattering  commenda- 
tion, endeavors  to  awaken  in  Jesus  a  passion  for 
l^ory,  by  particularizing  various  instances  of  con- 
quests achieved,  and  great  actions  performed,  by 
persons  at  an  eariy  period  of  liie.  Our  Lord 
replies,  by  showing  the  vanity  of  woikDy  fiune, 
and  the  improper  means  by  which  it  is  generally 
attained ;  uid  contrasts  with  it  the  true  glory  of 
religious  patience  and  virtuotM  wisdom,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  character  of  Job.  Satan  justifies 
the  love  of  glory  from  the  example  of  God  him- 
self, who  requires  it  from  all  his  creatures;  Jesus 
detects  the  fallacy  of  his  argument,  by  showing 
that,  as  goodness  is  the  true  ground  on  which 
glory  is  due  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
sinful  man  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  it — 
Satan  then  urges  our  Lord  respecting  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  David ;  he  tells  him  that  the 
kingdom  of  Judea,  being  at  that  time  a  province 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  got  possesrion  of  without 
much  personal  exertion  on  his  port,  and  presses 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  reign.  Jesus 
refers  him  to  the  time  allotted  for  this,  as  for  all 
other  things ;  and,  afWr  intimating  somewhat  re- 
specting hii  own  previous  suflferings,  asks  Satan, 
why  he  should  be  so  solicitous  for  the  exaltation 
of  one,  whose  rising  was  destined  to  be  his  fall, 
Satan  replies,  that  his  own  desperate  state,  by  ex- 
cluding all  hope,  leaves  little  room  for  fear;  and 
that,  as  his  own  punishment  was  equally  doomed, 
he  is  not  interested  in  preventing  the  reign  of 
one,  from  whose  apparent  benevolence  he  might 
rather  hope  for  some  interference  in  his  favor. — 
Satan  still  pnnues  his  fonaer  incitements;  and, 


supposing  that  the  seeming  reluctance  of  Jesus  to 
be  thus  advanced,  might  arise  fVom  his  being  un 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  glories,  conveys 
him  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  from 
thence  shows  him  roost  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia, 
particularly  pointing  out  to  his  notice  some  extra- 
ordinary military  preparatioiis  of  the  Parthiana  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians.  He  then 
informs  our  Lord,  that  he  showed  him  this  pur 
posely  that  he  might  see  how  necessary  military 
exertions  are  to  retain  the  possession  of  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  to  subdue  them  at  fust,  and  advises  him 
to  consider  how  impossible  it  was  to  maintain 
Judea  against  two  such  powerful  neighbon  as 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  and  how  necessary  it 
would  be  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  or  other 
of  them.  At  the  same  time  he  recommends,  and 
engages  to  secure  to  him,  that  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  tells  him  that  by  this  means  his  power  will 
be  defended  from  any  thing  that  Rome  or  Cesar 
might  attempt  against  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  extend  his  glory  wide,  and  especially  to  ac- 
complish, what  was  particularly  necessary  to  make 
the  throne  of  Judea  really  the  throne  of  David, 
the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes, 
still  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Jesus,  having  briefly 
noticed  the  vanity  of  military  eflbrts,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  says,  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  his  ascending  his  allotted  throne, 
he  shall  not  be  slack :  he  remarks  on  Satan's  ex- 
traordinary zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites, to  whom  he  had  always  showed  himself  an 
enemy,  and  declares  their  ser%'itude  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  their  idolatry ;  but  adds,  that  at  a 
future  time  it  may  perhaps  please  God  to  recall 
them,  and  restore  them  to  their  liberty  and  native 
land. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
Awhile,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 
What  to  reply,  confuted,  and  convinc'd 
Of  his  weak  arguing  and  follacious  drill ; 
At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles. 
With  soothing  words  renew'd,  him  thus  accosts. 
"  I  see  thou  know'st  what  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  canst  say,  to  do  canst  do ; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  brge  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  ^ape. 
Should  kings  and  nations  fVom  thy  mouth  consult. 
Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 
Urim  and  Thummim,  those  oreculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old, 
Infallible :  or  wert  thou  sought  to  deeds 
That  might  require  the  array  of  war,  thy  skill 
Of  conduct  would  be  such,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  sustain  &y  prowess,  or  subsist 
In  battle,  though  against  thy  fow  in  arms. 
These  godlike  vj^tues,  wherefore  dost  thou  hide 
Affecting  privare  lifo,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness  ?  wherefore  deprive 
All  Earth  her  wonder  at  thy  acts,  thyself 
The  feme  and  glory,  glory  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits,  most  tempered  pure 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise. 
All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross. 
And  dignities  and  powers  all  but  the  highest  ? 
Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  over-ripe ;  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 
L2 
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Won  Asia,  and  Ihe  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose ;  young  Scipio  had  brought  down 
The  Carthaginian  pride ;  young  Pompey  quell*d 
The  Pontic  king,  and  in  triumph  had  rode. 
Yet  years,  and  to  ripe  years  judgment  mature, 
Quendi  not  the  thirst  of  glory,  but  augment 
Great  Julius,  whom  now  all  the  world  admires, 
The  more  he  grew  in  years,  the  more  inflam'd 
With  glory,  wept  that  he  had  liv'd  so  long 
Inglorious :  but  thou  yet  art  not  too  late. 

To  whom  our  Savior  calmly  thus  replied. 
**  Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empiro  to  afiect 
For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmix*d  f 
And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  oonfus'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and,  well  weigh'd,  scarce  worth  the 

praise! 
They  praise,  and  they  admire,  they  know  not  what, 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  jeads  the  other ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd. 
To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk. 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  praise  ? 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 
The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  rais'd. 
This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  ^e  Earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  Heaven 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 
When  to  extend  his  fame  through  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Aa  thou  to  thy  reproach  roay'st  well  remember. 
He  ask'd  thee,  *  Hast  thou  seen  my  servant  Job  t' 
Famous  he  was  in  Heaven,  on  f^arth  less  known ; 
>Vhere  glory  is  fiilse  glory,  attributed 
To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worthy  of  fame. 
They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  over-run 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assault :  what  do  these  worthies. 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighboring,  or  remote. 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  tided  Gods, 
Great  Benefiictors  of  mankind.  Deliverers, 
Wordiipt  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  ? 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Man  the  other ; 
Till  conqueror  Death  dxsoover  them  scarce  men, 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deform'd. 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 
But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 
It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attain'd. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 
By  patience,  temperance :  I  mention  still 
Him,  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne. 
Made  famoos  in  a  land  and  times  obscure ; 
Who  names  not  now  with  honor  patient  Job  7 
Poor  Socrates^  (who  next  more  memorable  ?) 
By  what  he  taught,  and  suffer'd  for  so  doing. 
For  truth's  sake  suffering  death,  unjust,  lives  now 
Equal  in  fiune  to  proudest  conquerors. 
Yet  if  fer  fame  and  glory  aught  be  done. 
Aught  suffer'd ;  if  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  (him  Punic  rage; 


The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  man  at  least. 

And  loses,  though  bat  verbal,  his  reward. 

Shall  I  seek  glory  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 

Ofl  not  deserv'd  7  I  seek  not  mine,  but  his 

Who  sent  me ;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am. 

To  whom  the  tempter  murmuring  thus  replied. 
**  Think  not  so  slight  of  glory;  therein  leeeC 
Resembling  thy  great  Father :  he  serts  glory. 
And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  th^ogs 
Orders  and  governs ;  nor  content  in  Heaven 
By  all  his  angels  glorified,  requires 
Glory  from  men,  from  all  men,  good  or  bad* 
Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  no  exemptkm ; 
Above  all  sacrifice,  or  hallow'd  gifl. 
Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives. 
Promiscuous  from  all  nadons,  Jew  or  Greelc« 
Or  barbarous,  nor  exception  hath  declared ; 
From  us,  his  foes  pronounc'd,  glory  he  exacte.*" 

To  whom  our  Savior  fervently  replied. 
**  And  reason ;  since  his  word  all  thingB  prodnc'd 
Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  eiiid. 
But  to  show  fbrdi  his  goodness,  and  import 
His  good  communicable  to  every  soul 
Freely ;  of  whom  what  could  he  leai  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks. 
The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense 
From  them  who  could  return  him  nothing  else. 
And,  not  returning  that  would  likeliest  render 
Contempt  instead,  dishonor,  obloquy  f 
Hard  recompense,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good,  so  much  beneficence ! 
But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 
Hath  nothing,  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs. 
But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  ^me  ? 
Who  for  so  many  benefits  receiv'd, 
Tum'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false. 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd ; 
Yet,  sacrilegious,  to  himself  would  take 
That  which  to  God  alone  of  right  belongs : 
Yet  so  much  bounty  is  in  God,  such  grace. 
That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own. 
Them  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance." 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  here  again 
Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  his  own  sin ;  for  be  himself. 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all ; 
Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon. 

**  Of  glory,  as  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  **  so  deem  ; 
Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,  let  it  paai. 
But  to  a  kingdom  thou  art  bom,  ordain'd 
To  sit  upon  thy  father  David's  throne. 
By  mother's  side  thy  fiither;  though  diy  right 
Be  now  in  powerful  hands,  that  vdll  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms : 
Judfea  now  and  all  the  Promis'd  Land, 
Reduc'd  a  province  under  Roman  yoke. 
Obeys  Tiberius ;  nor  is  always  rul'd 
With  temperate  sway ;  oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts, 
Abominations  rather,  as  did  once 
Antiochns:  and  think'st  thou  to  regain 
Thy  right  by  sitting  still,  or  thus  retiring  f 
So  did  not  Maccabeus :  he  indeed 
Retir'd  unto  the  desert  but  with  arms ; 
And  o'er  a  mighty  king  so  oft  prevail'd. 
That  by  stnmg  hand  his  family  obtam'd. 
Though  priests,  the  crown,  and  David's  throne  unupU 
With  Modin  and  her  suburbs  once  content 
If  kingdom  move  thee  not,  let  move  thee  aeal 
And  duty ;  and  seal  and-duly  are  not  slow, 
iBut  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait ; 
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They  th«DHelTM  rather  are  occation  beet ; 

Zeal  of  thy  bther'e  borne,  duty  to  free 

Thy  Qoantry  from  her  heathen  Mrvitude. 

80  ahalt  thou  beat  fulfil,  best  verify 

The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endlen  reign ; 

The  happier  reign,  the  Mxiner  it  begine: 

Reign  then;  what  canst  thon  better  do  the  whiler 

To  whom  our  Savior  answer  thus  retum'd. 
•<  All  things  are  best  inlfill'd  in  their  due  time ; 
And  time  there  is  fi>r  all  things.  Truth  hath  said. 
If  of  my  reign  prophetic  writ  hath  told, 
That  it  shall  never  end,  so,  when  begin. 
The  Father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed ; 
He  in  whose  hand  all  times  and  seasons  rolL 
What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 
Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse, 
By  tribulations,  injuries,  insults. 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence, 
Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting, 
l^thout  distrust  or  doubt,  that  he  may  know 
What  I  can  sufifer,  how  obey?  Who  best 
Can  suffer,  best  can  do ;  best  reign,  who  first 
Well  hath  obey'd  ;  just  trial,  ere  I  merit 
My  exaltation  without  change  or  end. 
But  what  concerns  it  thee,  when  I  begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  ?  Why  art  thou 
Solicitous  7  What  moves  thy  inquisition  f 
Know*st  thou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fidl, 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction  7^ 

To  whom  the  tempter,  inly  rack'd,  replied. 
**  Let  that  come  when  it  comes ;  all  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace :  what  worse  t 
For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear: 
If  there  be  wone,  the  expectation  more 
Of  worM  torments  me  than  the  feeling  can. 
I  wxmld  be  at  the  worst :  worst  is  my  port. 
My  harbor,  and  my  ultimate  repose ; 
The  end  I  would  attain,  my  final  good. 
My  error  was  my  error,  and  my  crime 
My  crime ;  whatever,  for  itself  condemned ; 
And  will  alike  be  pumsh'd,  whether  thou 
Reign,  or  reign  not ;  though  to  that  gentle  brow 
Willifl^Iy  could  I  fiy,  and  hope  thy  reign. 
From  that  placid  asp^t  and  meek  regard, 
Radier  than  aggravate  my  evil  state. 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  Father's  ire, 
(Whose  in  I  dread  more  than  the  fire  of  Hell,) 
A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud. 
If  I  then  to  the  worst  that  can  be  haste. 
Why  move  thy  feet  so  slow  to  what  is  best. 
Happiest,  both  to  thyself  and  all  the  world, 
That  thou,  who  worthiest  art,  shouldst  be  their  king  ? 
Perhaps  thou  linger^st,  in  deep  thoughts  detain'd 
Of  the  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high : 
No  wonder;  for,  though  in  thee  be  united 
What  of  perfection  can  in  man  be  found. 
Or  human  nature  can  receive,  consider, 
Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 
At  home,  scarce  view*d  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  onoe  a  year  Jerusalem,  few  days'  [serve! 

Short  sojourn;  and  what  thence  couldst  thou  ob- 
The  world  thou  hadst  not  seen,  much  lees  her  glory, 
Empires,  and  monarchs.  and  their  radiant  courts. 
Best  school  of  best  experience,  quickest  insight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead 
The  wisest,  unexperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
Thnorous  and  loth ;  with  novice  modesty, 
(As  he  who,  seeking  asses,  found  a  kingdom^ 
IneMlute,  unhardy,  unadventurous  : 


But  I  will  bring  thee  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 

Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 

The  monarchies  of  the  Earth,  their  pomp  and  state ; 

Sufiicient  introduction  to  inform 

Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts, 

And  regal  mysteries ;  that  thou  may'st  know 

How  their  best  opposition  to  withstand."  [took 

With  that,  (such  power  was  given  him  thenO  he 
The  Son  of  God  up  to  a  mountain  high. 
It  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretched  in  circuit  wide, 
Lay  pleasant;  from  bis  side  two  riven  flow'd. 
The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  between 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  interven*d, 
Then  meeting  join*d  their  tribute  to  the  sea: 
Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine ; 
With  herds  the  pastures  throng'd,  with  flocks  the  hills  1 
Huge  cities  and  high-tower'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seatB  of  mightiest  monarchs ;  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  desert,  fountainlesi  and  dry. 
To  this  high  nx>untain-top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Savior,  and  new  train  of  words  began. 

"Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
Forest  and  field  and  flood,  temples  and  towers. 
Cut  shorter  many  a  league ;  here  thou  behold'st 
Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds, 
Araxes  and  the  Caspian  lake ;  thence  on 
As  flu*  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west. 
And  oft  beyond :  to  south  the  Penian  bay. 
And,  inaccessible,  the  Arabian  drought : 
Here  Nineveh,  of  length  within  her  wall 
Several  days'  journey,  built  by  Ninus  old, 
Of  that  first  golden  monarehy  the  seat. 
And  seat  of  Salmanassar,  whose  success 
Israel  in  long  captivity  still  mourns ; 
There  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues. 
As  ancient,  but  rebuilt  by  him  who  twice 
Judah  and  all  thy  father  David's  house 
Led  captive,  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste, 
Till  Cyrus  set  them  free  ;  Penepolis, 
His  ci^,  there  thou  seest,  and  Beictra  there ; 
Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shows. 
And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates ; 
There  Susa  by  Choaspes,  amber  stream. 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings :  of  later  fame. 
Built  by  Emathian  or  by  Parthian  hands. 
The  great  Seleucia,  Nisibis,  and  there 
Artaxata,  Teredon,  Ctesiphon, 
Turning  with  easy  eye,  thou  may'st  behold. 
All  these  the  Parthian  (now  some  ages  past 

groat  Arsaces  led,  who  founded  first 
That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holds, 
From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Anijoch  won. 
And  just  in  time  thou  com'st  to  have  a  view 
Of  his  neat  power ;  for  now  the  Parthian  king 
In  Ctes^hon  hath  gather'd  all  his  host 
Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 
He  marches  now  in  haste ;  see,  though  finom  for, 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shaftai  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit ; 
All  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel ; 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings  " 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-pour'd,  light-anned  troops, 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong. 
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Prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 

Of  many  provinces  firom  bound  to  bound  | 

From  Arachoaia,  from  Candaor  east, 

And  Maiigiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffi 

Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales ; 

From  Atropatia  and  the  neighboring  plains 

Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 

Of  Susiana,  to  Balaara's  haven. 

He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  nng'd. 

How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  ftoe 

Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight ; 

The  fleld  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown : 

Nor  wanted  clouds  of  ibot,  nor  on  each  hom 

Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight, 

Chariots,  or  elephants  indorsed  with  towers 

Of  archers ;  nor  of  hiboring  pioneen 

A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd 

To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill. 

Or  where  plain  was  raise  hill,  or  overiay 

With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke ; 

Mules  afler  these,  camels  and  dromedaries, 

And  wagons,  fraught  with  dtensils  of  war. 

Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp. 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Besieg'd  Albracca,  as  romances  tell. 

The  city  of  Gallaphione,  from  whence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex  Angelica, 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights 

Both  Paynim,  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry : 

At  sight  whereof  the  fiend  yet  more  presumed, 

And  to  our  Savior  thus  his  words  renew'd. 

«  That  thou  may*at  know  I  seek  not  to  engage 
Thy  virtue,  and  not  every  way  secure 
On  no  slight  grounds  thy  safety ;  hear  and  mark. 
To  what  end  I  hav^  brought  thee  hither,  and  shown 
AH  this  fair  sight:  fby  kingdom,  though  foretold 
By  prophet  or  by  ar^gel,  unless  thou 
Endeavor,  as  thy  &ther  David  did, 
Thou  never  shalt  obtain ;  prediction  still 
In  all  things,  and  all  men,  supposes  means; 
Without  means  us'd,  what  it  predicts  revokes. 
But,  say  thou  wert  possess'd  of  David's  throne. 
By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 
Samaritan  or  Jew ;  how  couldst  thou  hope 
Long  to  ei^oy  it,  quiet  and  secure. 
Between  two  such  inclosing  enemies, 
Roman  and  Parthian  7  Therefore  one  of  these 
Thou  must  make  sure  thy  own ;  the  Parthian  first 
By  my  advice,  aa  niftrer,  and  of  late 
Found  able  by  invQAion  to  annoy 
Thy  country,  and  captive  lead  away  her  kings, 
Antigonus  and  old  ^yrcanus,  bound, 
Maugre  the  Roman ;  it  shall  be  my  task 
To  render  thee  the  farthian  at  dispose; 
Choose  which  thou  Vf'ilU  by  conquest  or  by  league 
By  him  thou  shalt  regain,  without  him  not. 
That  which  alone  can  truly  re-install  thee 
In  David's  royal  sett,  his  truo  successor. 
Deliverance  of  thy  brethren,  those  ten  tribes. 
Whose  oflSbpring  in  his  territory  yet  serve. 
In  Habor,  and  among  the  Medes  dispersed : 
Ten  sons  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph,  lost 
Thus  long  from  Israel,  serving,  as  of  old 
Their  fathers  in  the  \$nd  of  Eg3rpt  serv'd, 
This  oflfer  sets  before  thee  to  deliver. 
These  if  from  servitude  thou  shalt  restore 
To  their  inheritance,  then,  nor  till  then, 
Thou  on  the  throne  of  David  in  full  gk)ry, 


From  Egypt  to  Euphrates,  and  beyond, 

Shalt  reign,  and  Rome  or  Csssar  not  need  itax." 

To  whom  our  Savior  anawer'd  thus,  imnsoiv'd. 
**  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  aim 
And  fragUe  arms,  much  matrument  of  war. 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  broqghtp 
Befbie  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set;  and  in  my  ear. 
Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles  and  leagues^ 
PUosible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  noo^L 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st,  predictioD 
Will  unpredict,  and  foil  me  of  the  throne  a 
My  time,  I  told  thee,  (and  that  time  for  thee 
Were  better  fiirthest  oiS))  is  not  yet  come  : 
When  that  comes,  thmk  not  thou  to  find  me  alafd 
On  my  part  aught  endeavoring,  or  to  need 
Thy  politic  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me,  argument 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
My  brethren,  as  thou  call'st  them,  those  ten  tribes 
I  must  deliver,  if  I  mean  to  reign 
David's  true  heir,  and  his  ftdl  sceptre  sway 
To  just  extent  over  all  Israel's  sons. 
But  whence  to  thee  this  zeal  7  Where  was  it  then 
For  Israel,  or  for  David,  or  his  throne, 
When  thou  stood'st  up  his  tempter  to  the  pride 
Of  numbering  Israfel,  which  cost  the  lives 
Of  threescore  and  ten  thousand  Israelites 
By  three  days'  pestilence  ?    Such  was  thy  zeal 
To  Israel  then ;  the  same  that  now  to  me ! 
As  for  those  captive  tribes,  themselves  were  they 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves,  the  deities 
Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round. 
Besides  their  other  worse  than  heathenish  Crimea ; 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefatfaeis;  but  so  died 
Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain ; 
And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  join'd. 
Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who,  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
UnhumUed,  unrepentant,  unreform'd. 
Headlong  would  folbw ;  and  to  their  gods  periiai  j 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  7  No;  let  them  serve 
Their  enemies,  who  serve  idols  with  God. 
Yet  he  at  length,  (time  to  himself  best  known,) 
Remembering  Abraham,  by  some  wondrous  call 
May  bring  them  back,  repentant  and  sincere. 
And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assyrian  flood. 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste; 
As  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  clefl. 
When  to  the  Promis'd  Land  their  fothers  pas'd : 
To  his  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them.'* 

So  spake  Israel's  true  king,  and  to  the  fiend 
Made  answer  meet,  that  made  void  his  wiles. 
So  fares  it,  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 


BOOK  IV. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  persisting  in  the  temptation  of  our  Loud, 
shows  him  imperial  Rome  in  its  greatest  pomp 
and  splendor,  as  a  power  which  he  probably 
would  prefer  before  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and 
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tella  him  that  he  might  with  the  greatest  ease  ex- 
pel Tiberius,  restore  the  Romans  to  their  liberty, 
and  make  himself  master  not  only  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  bat  by  so  doing  of  the  whole  world,  and 
inclusively  of  the  throne  of  David.     Our  Lord, 
in  reply,  expresses  his  contempt  of  grandeur  and 
worldly  power,  notices  the  luxury,  vanity,  and 
profligacy  of  the  Romans,  declaring  how  little 
they  merited  to  be  restored  to  that  liberty,  which 
they  had  lost  by  their  misconduct,  and  briefly  re- 
fers to  the  greatness  of  his  own  future  kingdom. 
Satan,  now  desperate,  to  enhance  the  value  of  bis 
profiered  gifts,  professes  that  the  only  terms,  on 
which  he  will  bestow  them,  are  our  Savior's  fall- 
ing down  and  worshipping  him.    Our  Lord  ex- 
presses a  firm  but  temperate  indignation  at  such 
a  proposition,  and  rebukes  the  tempter  by  the  title 
of  **  Satan  for  ever  damned."    Satan,  abashed, 
attempts  to  justify  himself:  he  then  assumes  a 
new  ground  of  temptation,  and  proposing  to  Jesus 
the    intellectual    gratificati(His  of    wisdom  and 
knowledge,  points  out  to  him  the  celebrated  seat 
of  ancient  learning,  Athens,  its  schools,  and  other 
various  resorts  of  learned  teachers  and  their  dis- 
ciples ;  accompanying  the  view  with  a  highly- 
finished  panegyric  on  the  Grecian  musicians,  po- 
ets, orators  and  philosophers  of  the  different  sects., 
Jesus  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity  and  msuf^ 
ficiency  of  the  boasted  heathen  philosophy ;  and 
prefers  to  the  music,  poetry,  eloquence  and  didac- 
tic policy  of  the  Greeks,  those  o€  the  inspired 
Hebrew  writera.     Satan,  irritated  at  the  fiiilure 
of  all  his  attempts,  upbraids  the  indiscretion  of 
our  Savior  in  rqjecting  his  offerB ;  and,  having,  in 
ridicule  of  his  expected  kingdom,  foretold  the  su^ 
ferings  that  our  Loid  was  to  undergo,  carries  him 
back  into  the  wilderness,  and  leaves  him  there. 
Night  comes  on  :    Satan  raises  a  tremendous 
storm,  and  attempts  further  to  alarm  Jesus  with 
fiightful  dreams,  and  tenific  threatening  spectres; 
which,  however,  have  no  efiect  upon  him.    A 
cafan,  bright,  beautiful  morning  succeeds  to  the 
horrors  of  the  night    Satan  again  presents  him- 
self to  our  blessed  Lord,  and.  from  noticing  the 
storm  of  the  preceding  night  as  pointed  chiefly  at 
him,  takes  occasion  once  more  to  insult  him  with 
an  account  of  the  sufierings  which  he  was  cer- 
tainly to  undergo.     This  only  draws  from  our 
Lord  a  brief  rebuke.    Satan,  now  at  the  height 
of  his  desperation,  confesses  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly watched  Jesus  from  his  birth,  purposely  to  dis- 
cover if  he  was  the  true  Messiah ;  and,  collecting 
fiom  what  peaBod  at  the  river  Jordan  that  he  most 
probably  was  so,  he  had  from  that  time  more  as- 
aiduously  followed  him,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some 
advantage  over  him.  which  would  roost  efibctual- 
ly  prove  that  he  was  not  really  that  Divine  Per- 
son destined  to  be  his  **  fiital  enemy."    In  this  he 
acknowledges  that  he  has  hitherto  completely 
fiuled;   but  still  determines  to  make  one  more 
trial  of  him.    Accordingly  he  conveys  him  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  placmg  him  on  a  point- 
ed eminence,  requires  him  to  prove  his  divinity 
either  by  standing  there,  or  casting  himself  down 
with  safety.    Our  Lord  reproves  the  tempter,  and 
at  the  same  time  manifests  his  own  divinity  by 
atinding  on  this  dangerous  point    Satan,  amaxed 
and  tnrified,  instantly  fidls;  and  repairs  to  his  in- 
17 


femal  compeers  to  relate  the  bad  success  of  his 
enterjHiw.  Angels  in  the  mean  time  convey  our 
blessed  Lord  to  a  beautiful  valley,  and,  while 
they  minister  to  him  a  repast  of  celestial  food, 
celebrate  his  victory  in  a  triumphant  hymn. 

Pibpuez'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply. 
Discovered  in  his  fhiud,  thrown  fiom  his  hope 
So  oft,  and  the  persuasive  rhetoric 
That  sleek'd  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve : 
So  little  here,  nay  lost ;  but  Eve  was  Eve ; 
This  far  his  over-match,  who,  selfdeceiv'd 
And  rash,  beforehand  had  no  better  weigh*d 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own: 
But  as  a  man,  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  over-reach'd  where  least  he  thought. 
To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  every  spite. 
Still  wiU  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 
And  never  cease,  though  to  his  shame  the  more : 
Or  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 
About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd. 
Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound ; 
Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew 
(Vain  battery!)  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end ; 
So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silence  brought. 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success, 
And  his  vain  importunity  piuvues. 
He  thought  our  Savior  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long,  but  in  breadth  not  wide, 
Wash'd  by  the  southern  sea,  and,  on  the  north. 
To  equal  length  back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seats  of  men. 
From  cold  Septentrion  blast ;  thence  in  the  midst 
Divided  by  a  river,  of  whose  banks 
On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood. 
With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adom*d. 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts. 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs, 
Gaidens,  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes. 
Above  the  height  of  mountains  interpos'd : 
(By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skill 
Of  viskm,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  were  curious  to  inquire :) 
And  now  the  tempter  thus  his  silence  broke. 
"  The  city  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  Earth, 
So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich*d 
Of  nations ;  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest. 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ,  and  there  mount  Pftlatine 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  arohitects, 
With  gilded  battlements  ooospicuous  far. 
Turrets,  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires : 
Many  a  fiur  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  Gods,  (so  well  I  have  dispos'd 
My  aeiy  microscope,)  thou  may'st  behold. 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 
Carv'd  work,  the  hand  of  fiun'd  artificen, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  i»uing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
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Preton,  proooniuk,  to  their  provinoet 

Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robea  of  state, 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 

Legions  and  cohorts,  torms  of  horse  and  wingi< 

Or  embassies  fiom  regions  fiur  remote. 

In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 

Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  fh)m  farthest  south, 

Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 

Meroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and,  more  to  west, 

The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 

From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreath'd ; 

From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west; 

Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 

Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  pool. 

All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay ; 

To  Rome's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain. 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power. 

Civility  of  manners,  arts  and  arms, 

And  long  renown,  thou  justly  may'st  prefer 

Before  the  Parthian.    These  two  thrones  except, 

The  rest  are  barbarous,  and  scaroe  worth  the  sight, 

Shar'd  among  petty  kings  too  far  remov'd ; 

These  having  shown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  gloiy. 

This  emperor  hath  no  son,  and  now  is  old. 

Old  and  lascivious,  and  from  Rome  retired 

To  Caprefle,  an  island  small,  but  strong, 

On  the  Campanian  shore,  with  purpose  there 

His  horrid  lusts  in  private  to  enjoy ; 

Committing  to  a  wicked  favorite 

All  public  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious ; 

Hated  of  all,  and  hating.    With  what  ease, 

Endued  with  regal  virtues,  as  thou  art. 

Appearing,  and  beginning  noble  deeds, 

Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 

Now  made  a  sty,  and,  in  his  place  ascending, 

A  victor  people  free  from  servile  yoke! 

And  with  my  help  thou  may'st;  to  me  the  power 

Is  given,  and  by  that  right  I  give  it  thee. 

Aim  therefore  at  no  less  than  all  the  world ; 

Aim  at  the  highest :  without  the  highest  atlain'd, 

Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long. 

On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will." 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmov*d,  replied. 
"  Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  nuyestic  show 
Of  luxiuy,  though  call'd  magnificenoe. 
More  thui  of  arms  before,  iJlure  mine  eye, 
Much  less  my  mind ;  though  thou  shouldst  add  to 

tell 
Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone, 
(For  I  have  also  heard,  perhaps  have  read,) 
Their  Tvines  of  Setia,  Cales,  and  Faleme, 
Chios,  and  Crete,  and  how  they  quaff  in  gold. 
Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl ;  to  me  shouldst  tell,  who  thirst 
And  hunger  still.    Then  embassies  thou  show'st 
From  nations  fiur  and  nigh ;  what  hoiK>r  that, 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hoUow  compliments  and  lies. 
Outlandish  flatteries  f  Then  prooeed'st  to  talk 
Of  the  emperor,  how  easily  subdued. 
How  gloriously :  I  shall,  thou  say*8t,  expel 
A  brutish  monster;  what  if  I  withal 
Expel  a  devil  who  first  made  him  such  f 
Let  his  tormentor  conscience  find  him  out; 
For  him  I  was  not  sent;  nor  yet  to  f^ 


That  people,  victor  once,  now  vile  and  1 

Deservedly  made  vassal ;  who,  once  just. 

Frugal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  conquered  wdU 

But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke. 

Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 

By  lust  and  rapine ;  first  ambitious  grown 

Of  triumph,  that  insulting  vanity ; 

Then  cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inur'd 

Of  fighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  expoe'd 

Luxurious  by  their  wealth,  and  greedier  still. 

And  from  the  daily  scene  eflfeminate, 

What  wise  and  valiant  man  would  seek  to  five 

These,  thus  degenerate,  by  themselves  enslav'd  f 

Or  could  of  inward  slaves  make  outward  free  ? 

Know  therefore,  when  my  season  comes  to  ait 

On  David's  throne,  it  shall  be  like  a  tree 

Spreading  and  overshadowing  all  the  Earth  ; 

Or  as  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 

All  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world ; 

And  of  my  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end : 

Means  there  shall  be  to  this ;  but  what  the  meeoi 

Is  not  for  thee  to  know,  nor  me  to  tell.'* 

To  whom  the  tempter,  impudent,  replied. 
"  I  see  all  oflTers  made  by  me  how  shght 
Thou  valuest,  because  offer*d,  and  reject'st : 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nice. 
Or  nothing  more  than  still  to  contradict : 
On  the  other  side  know  also  thou,  that  I 
On  what  I  ofier  set  as  high  esteem, 
Nor  what  I  part  with  mean  to  give  for  nought ; 
All  these,  which  in  a  moment  thou  behoId*st, 
The  kingdoms  of  the  woHd,  to  thee  I  give, 
(For,  given  to  me,  I  give  to  whom  I  pleaaej 
No  trifle ;  yet  with  this  reserve,  not  else. 
On  this  condition,  if  thou  wilt  fiill  down. 
And  worship  me  as  thy  superior  lord, 
(Easily  done,)  and  hold  them  all  of  me ; 
For  what  can  less  so  great  a  gifl  deserve  T 

Whom  thus  our  Savior  answer'd  with  disdain. 
"  I  never  lik'd  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less ; 
Now  both  abhor,  since  thou  hast  dar*d  to  utter 
The  abominable  terms,  impious  condition : 
But  I  endure  the  time,  till  which  expired 
Thou  hast  permission  on  me.    It  is  written. 
The  first  of  all  commandments,    '  Thou  shalt  wa 

ship 
The  Lord  thy  God,  and  only  him  shalt  serve  ;* 
And  dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee  accuis*d  7  now  more  accurs*d 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  that  on  Eve, 
And  more  blasphemous ;  which  expect  to  rue. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  given  I 
Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurp*d ; 
Other  donation  none  thou  canst  produce. 
If  given,  by  whom  but  by  the  Kmg  of  kings, 
God  over  sll  supreme  f  If  given  to  thee. 
By  thee  how  &irly  is  the  giver  now 
Repaid !  But  gratitude  in  thee  is  lost 
Long  since.    Wert  thou  so  void  of  fear  or  shame. 
As  offer  them  to  me,  the  Son  of  God  ? 
To  me  my  own,  on  such  abhorred  pact. 
That  I  &11  down  and  worship  thee  as  God  f 
Get  thee  belund  me ;  plain  thou  now  appear'st 
That  Evil-one,  Satan  for  ever  damn'd.** 

To  whom  the  fiend,  with  fear  abash*d,  repliad. 
**  Be  not  so  sore  offended.  Son  of  God, 
Though  sons  of  God  both  angels  are  and  meii» 
If  I,  to  try  whether  in  higher  sort 
Than  these  thou  bear*st  that  title,  have  propQS*d 
What  both  finm  men  and  angeb  I  receive. 
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Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  flood,  and  on  the  Earth, 

Natkmt  beaide  from  all  the  quartered  winds, 

God  of  this  world  invoVd,  and  worlfl  beneath: 

Who  then  thou  art,  whose  coming  is  foretold 

To  me  most  &tal,  me  it  moat  concerns ; 

The  trial  hath  endamaged  thee  no  way, 

Rather  more  honor  left  and  more  esteem ; 

Me  nought  advantag'd,  missing  what  I  aim'd. 

rhereibre  let  pas,  as  they  are  transitory, 

rhe  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  I  shall  no  more 

4dvise  thee ;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not 

And  thou  thyself  aeem'st  otherwise  inclined 

Than  to  a  worldly  crown ;  addicted  more 

To  omtemplation  and  profound  dispute. 

As  by  that  early  action  may  be  judg*d. 

When,  slipping  fiom  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went* st 

Alone  into  the  temple,  there  was  found 

Among  the  gravest  rabbics,  disputant 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair, 

Teaching,  not  taughL  The  childhood  shows  the  man. 

As  morning  shows  the  day :  be  famous  then 

By  wisdom ;  as  thy  empire  must  extend. 

So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  world 

In  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  comprehend. 

All  knowledge  ii  not  couch'd  in  Moses*  Uw, 

'ilie  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  prophets  wrote ; 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 

To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light. 

And  with  the  Gentiles  much  thou  must  oonTem, 

Ruling  them  by  persuasion,  as  thou  mean'stj 

Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  them. 

Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet? 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 

Their  idolisros,  traditions,  paradoxes  7 

Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc'd. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold 

Where  on  the  iEgean  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  fomous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive-grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  H>inettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees*  industrious  murmur,  ofl  invites 

To  studious  rousing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Sioa  next: 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  V'ariou»-mea8tir*d  verse, 

iEolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  simg. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofly  grave  tragedians  taught 

Tn  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv*d 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  &te  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing: 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  tliat  fierce  democntie, 

Sbfxk  the  anenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 


To  Macedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne : 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement 
Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounc'd 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifloous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sunamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st  at  home. 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empiro  join'd." 

To  whom  our  Savior  sagely  thus  replied. 
"  Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  things,  or  think 
I  know  them  not;  not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought:  he,  who  receives 
taght  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true ; 
But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams. 
Conjectures,  fiincies,  built  on  nothing  firm. 
The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  profess'd 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew ; 
The  next  to  fabling  fell,  and  smooth  conceits  i 
A  third  sort  doubted  all  things,  though  plain  sense ; 
Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity. 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life ; 
In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  caroless  ease ; 
The  Stoic  last  in  philosophic  pride. 
By  him  call'd  virtue ;  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself)  and  all  possessing 
Equal  to  God,  ofl  shames  not  to  prefor, 
As  foaring  God  nor  man,  contemning  all 
Wealth,  pleasure,  pain  or  torment,  death  and  life. 
Which,  when  he  lists,  he  leaves,  or  boasts  he  can» 
For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast 
Or  subtle  shifls  conviction  to  evade. 
Alas !  what  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead. 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more. 
And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending  f 
Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry, 
And  in  themselves  seek  virtue ;  and  to  themselvee 
All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none ; 
Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names. 
Fortune  and  Fate,  as  one  regardless  quite 
Of  mortal  things.    Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not :  or,  by  delusion,^ 
Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets, 
An  empty  doud.    However,  many  books. 
Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome ;  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  f) 
Uncertain  and  unseuled  still  remains, 
Deep  veis'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge ; 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Or,  if  I  vrould  delight  my  private  hours 
With  music  or  vridi  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language,  can  I  find 
That  solace!  AU  our  Uw  and  story  strewd 
With  hymns,  our  Psalms  with  artful  terms  jnserib'd, 
Our  Hebrew  sonp  and  harps,  in  Babylon 
That  pieas'd  so  well  our  victor's  oar,  declare 
That  nther  Greece  from  us  these  arts  dcriv'd ; 
111  imitated,  while  they  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  llieir  own, 
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In  bble,  hjrmn,  or  eong,  bo  penonating 

Their  godt  lidiculoiis,  and  diemielves  pert  ibune. 

RemoTo  their  Bwelling  epithets,  thick  laid 

Ab  Tarnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest, 

Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 

Will  fiir  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 

Widi  Sion's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling. 

Where  God  is  prais*d  aright,  and  godlike  men. 

The  Hotiert  of  Holies,  and  his  saints, 

(Such  are  from  God  insjMr^d,  not  such  from  thee,) 

Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  express'd 

By  light  of  Nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost 

llieir  orators  thou  then  extoirst,  as  those 

The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  indeed. 

And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 

Bat  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath. 

As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  goverement, 

In  their  nuyestic  unafiected  style. 

Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  them  is  plainest  mught,  and  easiest  leanit. 

What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat ; 

These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king." 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  but  Satan,  now 
Quite  at  a  lo«f  (for  all  his  darts  were  spent,) 
Thus  to  our  Savior  with  stem  brow  replied. 

"•  Since  neither  wealth  nor  honor,  arms  nor  arts, 
Kingdom  nor  empire  pleases  thee,  nor  aught 
By  me  propos'd  in  life  contemplative 
Or  active,  tended  on  by  glory  or  fame, 
What  dost  thou  in  this  world  ?  The  wilderness 
For  thee  is  fittest  place;  I  found  thee  there. 
And  thither  will  return  thee ;  yet  remember 
What  I  foretell  thee,  soon  thou  shalt  have  cause 
To  wish  thou  never  hadst  rejected,  thus 
Nicely  or  cautiously,  my  oflfer'd  aid. 
Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with  ease 
On  David's  throne,  or  throne  of  all  the  world, 
Now  at  full  age,  fullness  of  time,  thy  season 
When  prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfill'd. 
Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  Heaven, 
Or  Heaven  write  aught  of  fiite,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminoas,  or  single  characters. 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell. 
Sorrows,  and  labors,  opposition,  hate 
Attend  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  ii^iuries, 
Violence  and  stripes,  and  lastly  cruel  death ; 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  kingdom. 
Real  or  allegoric.  I  discern  not ; 
Nor  when;  eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Wthout  beginning ;  for  no  date  prefiz'd 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  set" 

So  saying  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 
Not  yet  expir'd,)  and  to  the  wilderness 
Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there, 
Feigning  to  disappear.    Daikness  now  rose. 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  ni|^t^ 
Her  shadowy  oflEspring;  unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day. 
Our  Savior  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest. 
Wherever,  under  some  conc6urBe  of  shades. 
Whose  brsnching  arms  thick  intertwin'd  might  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter'd  head ; 
But,  shelter'd,  slept  in  vain ;  for  at  his  head 
The  tempter  watch'd,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 
Disturb'd  his  sleep.    And  either  tropic  now 
*Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  Heaven :  the  clouds, 


From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  poor'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  file 
In  ruin  reooncil'd :  nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  nish'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  Uie  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness,  whose  tallert  pinea* 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blaata 
Or  torn  up  sheer.    Ill  wart  thou  shrouded  tbeo* 
O  patient  Son  of  God,  yet  only  stood'rt 
Unshaken !  Nor  yet  rtaid  the  terror  there; 
Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round       [shriek'd. 
Environ'd  thee*  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  sane 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  whUe  tlioa 
Sat'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace ! 
Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  Morning  &ir 
Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  grey  ; 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winda^ 
And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  rsia'd 
To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 
And  now  the  Sun  w4th  more  eflTectual  beama 
Had  cheer'd  the  face  of  Earth,  and  dried  the  w«t 
From  drooping  plant,  or  dropping  tree ;  the  bsrda. 
Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green. 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spiBy, 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 
Nor  yet,  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  mom. 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done. 
The  prince  of  darkness ;  glad  wx>uld  also  aeem 
Of  this  fair  change,  and  to  our  Savior  came ; 
Yet  with  no  new  device,  (they  all  were  spent) 
Rather  by  this  his  last  aflTront  resolv'd, 
Desperate  of  better  course,  to  vent  his  rage 
And  mad  despite  to  be  so  oft  repell'd. 
Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found, 
Back'd  on  the  north  and  wort  by  a  thick  wood ;  ' 
Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape. 
And  in  a  careless  mood  thus  to  him  said. 

**  Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of  God, 
Afler  a  dismal  night :   I  heard  the  wrack. 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself    [them 
Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mortala  fear 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  Heaven, 
Or  to  the  Earth's  dark  basis  underneath. 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone ; 
Yet  as  being  oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast  plant  wasteful  and  turbulent. 
Like  turbulencies  in  the  aflairs  of  men. 
Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point 
They  oft  fore-signify  and  threaten  ill : 
This  tempert  at  this  desert  mort  was  bent ; 
Of  men  at  thee,  for  only  thou  here  dwell'st 
Did  I  TH>t  tell  thee,  if  thou  didrt  reject 
The  perfect  season  ofiTered  widi  my  aid 
To  win  thy  destin'd  seat  hut  wilt  prolong 
All  to  the  push  of  fete,  pursue  thy  way 
Of  gaining  David's  throne,  no  man  knows  when. 
For  both  the  when  and  how  is  nowhere  told  f 
Thou  shalt  be  what  thou  art  ordain'd,  no  doubt; 
For  angels  have  proclaim'd  it  but  concealing 
The  time  and  means.    Each  act  is  rigfatliert  done 
Not  when  it  must  but  when  it  may  be  bert: 
If  thou  observe  not  this,  be  sure  to  find. 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  assay 
Of  dangers,  and  adversities,  and  pains. 
Ere  thou  of  Israel's  sceptre  get  fiist  hoM ; 
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Whereof  diis  omininii  night,  that  cloa'd  thae  round, 
(       So  many  tenon,  yoices,  prodigies, 

May  warn  thee,  ae  a  mire  ibregoing  sign." 
I  So  talk*d  he,  while  the  Son  of  God  went  on 

I         And  etaid  not,  but  in  brief  him  answer'd  thus : 
I  **  Me  worse  than  wet  thou  find'st  not;  other  harm 

I        Those  terrors,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none ; 

I  never  iear'd  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
I         And  threatening  high :  what  they  can  do  as  signs 
Betoking,  or  ill-boding,  I  contemn 
As  felse  portents,  not  sent  from  God,  but  thee ; 
,         Who,  knowing  I  shall  reign  past  thy  preventing, 

Obtrud'st  thy  ofier'd  aid,  that  J,  accepting, 
I         At  least  might  seem  to  hold  all  power  of  thee* 

Ambitiona spirit!  and  wouldst  be  thought  my  God; 
^         And  storm'st  refus'd,  thinking  to  terrify 
Me  to  thy  will !  desist,  (thou  art  discem*d. 
And  toiVst  in  vain,)  nor  me  in  vain  molest'* 

To  whom  the  fi«ad,  now  swollen  with  rage,  replied. 
**  Then  hear,  O  son  of  David,  viigin-bom. 
For  Son  of  God  to  me  is  yet  in  doubt; 
Of  the  Messiah  I  had  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets ;  of  thy  birth  at  length, 
Announc'd  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  btiew. 
And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field. 
On  thy  birth-night  that  sung  thee  Savior  bom. 
From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceas'd  to  eye 
Thy  in&ncy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred ; 
Till  at  the  ford  of  Jordan,  whither  all 
Flock  to  the  Baptist,  I,  among  the  rest, 
(Though  not  to  be  baptiz'd,)  by  voice  from  Heaven 
Heard  thee  pronounc'd  the  Son  of  God  belov'd. 
Thenoefbrth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  leam 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call*d 
The  Son  of  God ;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 
The  Son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was ; 
And  if  I  was,  I  am ;  relation  stands ; 
All  men  are  sons  of  God ;  yet  thee  I  thought 
In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declared : 
Therefore  1  watch'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour. 
And  fbUow'd  thee  still  on  to  thu  waste  wild ; 
Where,  by  all  best  conjectures,  I  collect 
Thou  art  to  be  my  fiUal  enemy : 
Good  reason  then,  if  I  beforehand  seek 
To  undentand  my  advenary,  who 
And  what  he  is ;  his  wisdom,  power,  intent : 
By  pari  or  composition,  truce  or  league, 
To  win  him,  or  win  firom  him  what  I  can : 
And  opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant,  and,  as  a  centre,  firm : 
To  the  utmost  of  mere  man  both  wise  and  good, 
Not  more ;  for  honors,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory. 
Have  been  before  oontemn'd,  and  may  again. 
Therefore,  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man. 
Worth  naming  Son  of  God  by  voice  from  Heaven, 
Another  method  I  must  now  begin."      * 

So  saying  he  caught  him  up,  and,  without  wing 
Of  hippogni9l^  bore  through  the  air  sublime. 
Over  the  wildemeas  and  o'er  the  plain, 
Till  underneath  tbem  foir  Jerusaleai, 
"Hie  holy  dty,  lifted  high  her  towers. 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  fiir  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  gokkn  spires : 
There  on  the  h^hest  pinnacle,  he  set 
The  Son  of  God  •  and  added  thus  in  scorn. 


**  There  stand,  if  thou  wilt  stand ;  to  stand  upright 
Wai  ask  thee  skill ;  I  to  thy  Father's  house 
Have  brought  thee,  and  highest  plac'd :  highest  is 

best: 
Now  show  thy  progeny ;  if  not  to  stand. 
Cast  thyself  down ;  safely,  if  Son  of  God : 
For  it  is  written,  '  He  will  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  angels,  in  their  hands 
They  shall  uplift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  :  *'  Also  it  is  written, 
'  Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God.' "  He  said,  and  stood : 
But  Satan,  smitten  with  amazement,  fell. 
As  when  Earth's  son  Antaeus,  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest,)  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and.  oft  foil'd,  still  rose. 
Receiving  from  his  mother  Earth  new  strength. 
Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiereer  grapple  join'd. 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  ezpir'd  and  fell ; 
So,  afler  many  a  foil,  the  tempter  proud. 
Renewing  fresh  assaults,  amidst  his  pride. 
Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall : 
And  as  that  Theben  monster,  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solv'd  it  not  devour'd. 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spite 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep  ; 
So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend. 
And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hop'd  success,)    * 
Ruin,  and  despemtion,  and  dismay. 
Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 
So  Satan  fell ;  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  sofl 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore. 
As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air ; 
Then,  in  a  flowery  valley,  set  him  down 
On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 
A  table  of  celestial  food,  divine 
Ambrosial  fruits,  fetch'd  from  the  tree  of  life. 
And,  from  &e  fount  of  life,  ambrosial  drink. 
That  soon  reljesh'd  him  wearied,  aitd  repair'd 
What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger,  had  impaired. 
Or  thirst;  and,  as  he  fed,  angelic  quires 
Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

"  True  imagB  of  the  Father;  whether  Aron'd 
In  the  boeom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or,  remote  finom  Heaven,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form, 
Wandering  the  wilderness ;  whatever  place, 
Habit,  or  state,  or  motion,  still  expressing 
The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  indued 
Against  the  attempter  of  thy  Father's  throne. 
And  thief  of  Paradise !  him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  Heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army ;  now  thou  hast  aveng'd 
Supplanted  Adam,  and,  by  vanquishing 
Temptation,  hast  regain'd  lost  Paradise, 
And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent 
He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 
In  Paradise  to  tempt ;  his  snarss  are  broke : 
For,  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  fiiil'd, 
A  fbirer  Pamdise  is  founded  now 
For  Adam  and  his  chosen  sons,  whom  thou, 
A  Savior,  art  come  down  to  re-instaU, 
Where  they  shall  dwell  secure,  when  time  shall  be 
Of  tempter  and  temptation  without  fear. 
Bnt  thou,  infernal  serpent!  shalt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds  like  an  autumnal  star, . 
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Or  lightning,  thou  shall  fall  finoro  Heaven,  trod  down 
Under  his  feet :  for  proof,  ere  this  thou  ieel'st 
Thy  wound,  (yet  not  thy  last  and  deadliest  wound,) 
By  this  repulse  received,  and  hold'st  in  Hell 
No  triumph :  in  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt    Hereafter  learn  with  awo 
To  dread  the  Son  of  God :  he,  all  unarm'd, 
Shall  chase  thee,  with  the  terror  of  his  voice, 
From  thy  demoniac  holds,  possession  foul. 
Thee  and  thy  legions :  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine, 
Lest  he  command  them  down  into  the  deep, 
Bound,  and  to  torment  sent  before  their  time. — 
Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  heir  of  both  worlds, 
Queller  of  Satan !  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter ;  and  begin  to  save  mankind." 

Thus  they  the  Son  of  God,  our  Savior  meek. 
Sung  victor,  and,  from  heavenly  feast  refresh'd. 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy ;  he,  unobserv'd. 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  retom'd. 
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TragoBdis  bA  imitatio  setionis  leTia.  tee.  per  miMrioordism  et 
meCom  peificiaiii  talittraaffectaam  Jiutratiooem. 


Of  tktU90rtof  Dramatic  Poem,  wkich  it  oaUed 
Tragedy. 

TuAOEDr,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath 
been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  moat 
profitable  of  all  other  poems ;  therefore  Mid  by 
Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear, 
or  tenor,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  suchJike 
passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  lo  just 
measure  with  a  kind  of  deUght,  stirred  up  by  read- 
ing or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitateKi.  Nor  is 
Nature  wanting  in  her  own  efiects  to  nake  good 
his  assertion :  for  so,  in  physic,  things  of  melancho- 
lic hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy, 
sour  agamst  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humcnnb — 
Hence  Philosophers  and  other  gravest  writers,  as 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others,  frequently  dte  out  of 
tragic  poets,  both  to  adorn  and  illustsate  their  di»- 
cotuse.  The  Apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not 
unworthy  to  insert  a  verse  of  Euripides  into  the 
teit  of  Holy  Scripture,  1  Cor.  xv.  33. ;  and  Puvoa, 
commenting  on  die  Revelation,  divides  the  whole 
book  as  a  tragedy,  into  acts  distinguished  each  by  a 
chorus  of  heavenly  harpings  and  song  betweea 
Heretofore  men  in  highest  dignity  have  labored  n«t 
a  little  to  be  thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy. 
Of  that  honor  Dionysius  the  elder  was  no  less  am- 
hitious,  than  before  of  his  attaining  to  the  tyranny. 
Augustus  Caesar  also  had  begun  his  Ajax,  hot 
unable  to  please  his  own  judgment  with  what  he 


had  begun,  left  it  unfinished.  Seneca,  the  piuka> 
pher,  is  by  some  thought  the  author  of  those  tn^ 
dies  (at  least  the  best  of  them)  that  go  midcr  ihsi 
name.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  father  of  the  cfanrcH. 
thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  ka 
person  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  is  entitled  Chrie 
suffering.  This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tr^edr 
from  the  small  esteem,  or  rather  in&my,  vihtci 
in  the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  iha  ds? 
with  other  common  intorludes ;  happening,  thraoeb 
the  poet's  error  of  intermixing  comic  stuff  with 
tragic  sadness  and  gravity  i  or  introducing  triroi 
and  vulgar  persons,  which  by  all  judicious  ha:^ 
been  counted  absurd ;  and  brought  in  withoa: 
discretion,  corruptly  to  gratify  the  people.  Aiid 
though  ancient  tragedy  use  no  prologue,  yet  fmos 
sometimes,  in  case  of  selfdeience,  or  explanauoiL  I 
that  which  Martial  calls  an  epistle;  in  behalf  of  | 
this  tragedy  coming  forth  aAer  the  ancient  manner, 
much  different  from  what  among  us  posses  ibr  best, 
thus  much  beforehand  may  be  epistled ;  that  Cho- 
rus is  here  introduced  afler  the  Greek  manner,  not  J 
ancient  only  but  modem,  and  still  in  use  anwog  the  1 
Italians.  In  the  modelling  therefore  of  this  poem, 
with  good  reason,  the  ancients  a^d  Italians  an 
rather  followed,  as  of  much  more  authority  and  Cuoe. 
The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  Chorus  is  of  all 
sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks  Monostrophic,  or  rather 
Apolelymenon,  without  regard  had  to  Strophe,  An- 
tistrophe,  or  Epode,  which  were  a  kind  of  stanxss 
framed  only  for  the  music,  then  used  with  the 
Chorus  that  sung;  not  essential  to  the  poem*  and 
therefore  not  material ;  or,  being  divided  into  stan- 
zas or  pauses,  they  may  be  called  Alleootrofilia. 
Division  into  act  and  scene  referring  chiefly  to  the 
stage  (to  which  this  woik  never  was  intended)  is 
here  omitted. 

It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  be  found  not  pn>> 
duced  beyond  the  fifth  act .  Of  the  style  and  uni- 
formity, and  that  commonly  called  the  {dot.  whether 
intricate  or  explicit,  which  is  nothing  indeed  bat 
such  economy,  or  disposition  of  the  foble  aa  may 
stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and  decorum  ;  they 
only  will  best  judge  who  are  not  unacquainted  with 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  three  tragic 
poets  unequalled  yet  by  any,  and  the  best  nile  to 
all  who  endeavor  to  write  tragedy.  The  circuoK 
scripdon  of  time,  wherein  the  whole  drama  begins 
and  ends,  is,  according  to  and^it  rule,  and  best  ex- 
ample, within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hoars. 


THS  ABOUMENT. 

Sams(m,  made  captive,  blind,  and  now  in  the  priooa 
at  Gasa,  there  to  labor  as  in  a  common  i^-ock- 
house,  on  a  festival  day,  in  the  general  oessatioo 
fiom  labor,  comes  forth  into  the  open  air,  to  a 
place  nigh,  somewhat  retired,  there  to  ait  awhile 
and  bemoan  his  condition.  Where  he  happens  at 
length  to  be  visited  by  certain  friends  and  equals 
of  Ids  tribe,  which  makes  the  Chorus,  who  seek 
to  comfort  him  what  they  can ;  then  by  his  old 
fiither  Manoah,  who  endeavors  the  like,  aLd  with- 
al tells  him  his  purpose  to  procure  his  liberty  by 
ransom;  lastly,  that  this  feast  wos  proclaimed  by 
the  Philistines  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Samson,  which  yet 
more  troubles  Um.     Manoah  then  departs  to 
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prosecute  hu  endeavor  with  the  Philistine  lords 
lor  Samson's  redemption ;  who  in  the  meanwhile 
18  visited  by  other  persons ;  and  lastly  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  to  require  his  coming  to  the  feast  be- 
ibre  the  lords  and  people,  to  play  or  show  his 
strength  in  their  presence ;  he  at  first  refuses,  dis- 
misung  the  public  officer  with  absolute  denial  to 
come;  at  length,  persuaded  inwardly  that  this 
was  fiora  God,  he  yields  to  go  along  with  bun, 
who  came  now  the  second  time  with  great  threat- 
cningB  to  fetch  him :  the  Chorus  yet  remaining  on 
the  place,  Manoah  returns  full  of  joyful  hope,  to 
procure  ere  long  his  son's  deliverance:  in  the 
midst  of  which  discourse  an  Hebrew  comes  in 
haste,  confusedly  at  first,  and  afterward  more  dis- 
tinctly, relating  the  catastrophe,  wliat  Samson  had 
done  to  the  Philistines,  and  by  accident  to  him- 
self; wherewith  the  tragedy  ends. 


THE  PERSONS. 
Samson. 

Manoah  the  father  of  Samson. 
Daula,  his  wife. 
Harapha  of  Gath. 
PubUc  Officer. 
Messenger. 
Chorus  of  Danites. 

The  Scene  before  the  Prisoa  in  Gasa. 

^'       

Samson,  [Attendant  leading  hhn.] 

A  LiTTLB  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 

To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on ; 

For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade : 

There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me, 

Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 

Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends. 

The  breath  of  Heaven  fiesh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet 

With  day-spring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire.— 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 

Lahorioos  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 

Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave 

Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 

This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  eose, 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the^  mind 

From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 

Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 

But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 

Times  post,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 

O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 

Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  lost  in  sight 

Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 

From  ofiT  the  altar,  where  an  ofiering  bum'd. 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting  * 

His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 

Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race? 

Why  was  my  breeding  ordcr'd  and  prescrib'd 

As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 

Design'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 

Betray'd,  cjipti  v'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ;     , 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 


With  this  Heaven-gifled  strength?      O  glorious 

strength, 
Put  to  the  labor  of  a  beast,  debas'd 
Lower  than  bond-skve!  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philisiian  yoke  deliver ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke : 
Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction  ;  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfill'd  but  thmugh  mine  own  default, 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me. 
In  what  p*ut  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 
O'ercome  with  importuni^  and  tears. 
O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  stiong ! 
But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  7  vast,  un^^ieldy,.  burdensome. 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties,  not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command ! 
God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 
But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Haply  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know : 
Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane. 
And  proves  the  source  of  all  ray  xniserioB  f 
So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart 
Would  ask  a  life  to  wail ;  bu^hief  of  all, 
O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  roost  complaui! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  tlian  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary',  or  decrepit  ago ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
AnnuU'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'<t 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  expos'd 
To  daily  fhiud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 
Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  ha]£ 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  I 
O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all;" 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree ! 
The  Sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  Moon, 
\Vhen  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confin'd. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  difius'd. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  t 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light. 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 
And  buried  ;  but,  O  yet  more  miserable! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt. 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 
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From  wont  of  other  evils,  poiiw  and  w  roogs  ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life,  , 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  these  ?  for  with  joint  pace  I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way ; 

Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  store 

At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  to  insult. 

Their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more. 

[Enter  Chorus.] 

Chor.  This,  this  is  he ;  tofUy  awhile, 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief! 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  difflis'd. 
With  languished  head  unpropt. 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd, 
And  by  himself  given  over ; 
In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O'er^wom  and  soiKd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepreeent  ?  Can  this  be  he, 
That  heroic,  that  renown'd. 
Irresistible  Samson  ?  whom  unarm'd        [withstand ; 
No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  v^d  beast,  could 
^Vho  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  idd ; 
Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron ; 
And,  weaponless  himself; 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammered  emraas, 
Chalybean  tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamant^an  proof?  "^ 
But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof, 
When  insupportably  his  fix>t  advonc'd, 
In  soom  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spumed  them  to  death  by  troops.    The  bold  Ascar 
lonite 
«  Fled  finom  his  lion  ramp ;  old  warriors  tum'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel ; 
Or,  groveling,  soil'd  their  crested  helmets  in  the  dust 
Then  with  what  trivial  weapon  caifie  to  hand, 
The  jaw  of  a  dead  ass,  his  sword  of  bone, 
A  thousand  fore-skins  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine, 
In  Ramath-lechi,  fiimons  to  this  day.  [bore 

Then  by  main  foroe  puird  up,  and  on  his  shoulders 
The  gates  of  Azsa,  post,  and  massy  bar. 
Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old, 
No  journey  of  a  sabbath-day,  and  loaded  so; 
Like  whom  the  Gentiles  feign  to  bear  up  Heaven. 
Which  shall  I  first  bewail. 
Thy  bondage  or  kxit  tight. 
Prison  within  prison 
Inseparably  dark? 

Thou  art  become  (O  worst  imprisonment.*) 
The  dungeon  of  thyself;  thy  soul,  [plain) 

(Which  men  enjoying  sight  ofl  without  cause  com- 
Imprison'd  now  indeed. 
In  real  darlmess  of  the  body  dwells. 
Shut  up  from  outward  light 
To  incorporate  with  gloomy  night ; 
For  inward  light,  alas! 
Puts  forth  DO  visual  beam. 
O  mirror  of  our  fickle  state. 
Since  man  on  Earth  unparallerd ! 
The  rarer  thy  example  Stands, 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 
Stnmgest  of  mortal  men. 
To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fiillen. 
For  him  I  reckoa  not  in  high  estate 
Whom  long  descent  of  birSi, 


Or  the  sphere  of  fortune,  raises ; 

But  thee  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  naae. 

Might  have  subdued  the  Earth, 

Universally  crown'd  vrith  highest  praises.'  [&3 

Sams.  I  hear  the  sound  of  words ;  their  sense  liie 
Dissolves  unjomted  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 

Ckor,  He  speaks,  let  us  draw  nigh. — ^Matdiksi  a 
might. 
The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief; 
We  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbors  not  unkDOwn, 
From  Eshtaol  and  Zora*s  fruitful  vale, 
To  visit  or  bewail  thee ;  or,  if  better, 
Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring. 
Salve  to  thy  sores ;  apt  words  have  power  to  swsge 
The  tumors  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds.  [learn 

Saou.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me;   far  I 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  tslk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription,  (of  the  most 
I  would  be  understood  0  in  prosperous  days 
They  swann,  btit  in  advefse  withdraw  their  head. 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought     Ye  see,  O  iiiends. 
How  many  evils  have  inclosed  me  rounds 
Yet  that  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afiSicIs  wait. 
Blindness ;  for  had  I  sight,  confus'd  with  ahame. 
How  could  I  once  look  up  or  heave  the  head. 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwreck'd 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above. 
Gloriously  rigg'd ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear. 
Fool !  have  divulged  the  secret  gifl  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ?  tell  me,  friends, 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb*d  for  a  fool 
In  every  street  ?  do  they  not  say,  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts?  yet  whyf 
Immeasurable  strength  they  might  behold 
In  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean  ; 
This  with  the  other  should,  at  least  have  pair*d. 
These  two,  p^oportion'd  ill,  drove  me  tranavene. 

Chor.  Tax  not  divind  disposal ;  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived  ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne'er  so  wise. 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch  th]rself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides : 
Yet  truth  to  say,  I  ofl  have  heard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  u-omen  rather 
Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fidr, 
At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noble. 

Soma.  The  first  I  saw  at  Timna,  and  she  pleaiTd 
Me,  not  my  parents,  that  I  sought  to  wed 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel :  they  knew  not 
That  what  I  motioned  was  of  (iod ;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impiilse,  and  therefore  urg'd 
The  marriage  on ;  that  by  occask>a  hence 
I  might  begin  Israel's  deliverance. 
The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely  call'd. 
She  proving  false,  the  next  I  took  to  wife 
(O  that  I  never  had !  fond  wish  too  late,) 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 
I  thought  it  lawful  from  my  former  act 
And  the  same  end ;  still  watching  to  oppress 
Israel's  oppressors :  of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself, 
Who,  vanqmsh'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  (O  weaknes  0 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  vn)man. 

Chor.  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  wast  amiss,  I  bear  thee  witness ; 
Yet  Un&  atOl  serves  with  aU  his  sons. 
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Sams.  That  fealt  I  take  not  on  me,  bat  transfer 
On  Israel's  goTemon  and  heads  of  tribes, 
Who,  seeing  those  great  acts  which  God  had  done 
Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors 
Acknowledg'd  not,  or  not  at  all  consider  d. 
Deliverance  offered :  I  on  the  other  side 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds : 
The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the 

doer: 
But  tliey  persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice,  till  at  length 
Tlieir  lords,  the  Philistines,  with  gather'd  powers 
Kntcr'd  Judea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  the  rock  of  Ethan  was  retired ; 
iS'ot  flying  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advaniag'd  best ; 
Meonwliile  the  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round ; 
I  willingly  on  some  conditions  came 
Into  their  hands,  and  they  as  gladly  yield  me 
To  the  uncircumcis'd  a  welcome  prey. 
Bound  with  two  cords;  but  cords  to  me  were  threads 
Touched  with  the  flame :  on  their  whole  host  I  flew 
Unarmed,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  fell'd 
Their  choicest  youth ;  they  only  liv'd  who  fled. 
Had  Judah  that  day  join'd,  or  one  whole  tribe. 
They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve : 
But  what  more  oft,  in  nations  grown  corrupt. 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty ; 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favor  rais*d 
As  their  deliverer  f  if  he  aught  begin. 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds ! 

Ckor.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Succoth  and  the  &rt  of  Penuel 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn*d, 
The  matchless  Gideon,  in  pursuit 
Of  Madian  and  her  vanquished  kings : 
And  bow  ingrateful  Epbiraim 
Had  dealt  with  Jephtha,  who  by  argument. 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 
Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite, 
Had  not  his  prowess  quell'd  their  pride 
In  that,sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  yprieve,  a^judg'd  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth* 

Sams,  Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll  i 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect 
But  God*s  proposed  deliverance  not  so. 

Chor.  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men ; 
Unless  there  be,  who  think  not  God  at  all ; 
If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure ; 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school. 
But  the  heart  of  the  fi)o1, 
And  ix>  man  therein  doctor  but  himself 

Yet  more  there  be,  who  doubt  his  ways  not  just, 
As  to  his  own  edicts  found  contradicting. 
Then  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought. 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  diminution ; 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  mvoWd^ 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  rcsolv'd. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Intermmable^ 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript 
Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself 
18 


And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 

Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice  \ 

From  national  obstriction,  without  taint 

Of  sin,  or  legal  debt ; 

For  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 

He  would  not  elae,  who  never  wanted  means. 
Nor,  in  respect  of  the  enemy,  just  cause, 
To  set  his  people  free, 
Have  prompted  this  heroic  Nazarite, 
Against  his  vow  of  strictest  purity, 
To  seek  in  marriage  that  fallacious  bride. 
Unclean,  unchaste. 

Down,  reason,  then,*  at  least  vain  reasonings  down; 
Though  reason  here  aver, 
That  moral  verdict  quits  her  of  unclean : 
Unchaste  was  subsequent,  her  stain  not  his. 

But  see,  here  comes  thy  reverend  sire 
With  careful  step,  locks  white  as  down. 
Old  Manoah :  advise 
Forthwith  how  thou  ought'st  to  receive  him. 

Sams.  Ay  me  I  another  inward  grief,  awak'd 
With  mention  of  that  name,  renews  the  assault. 

[Enter  Manoah.] 

Man,  Brethren  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  ye  seem» 
Though  in  this  uncouth  place ;  if  old  respect. 
As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend. 
My  son,  now  caplive,  hither  hath  in£>rm'd 
Your  vounger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  afler ;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Chor.  As  signal  now  in  low  d^ected  state, 
As  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies. 

Man.  O  miserable  change !  is  this  the  man, 
That  invincible  Samson,  far  renown'd. 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walk'd  their  streets,    - 
None  offering  fight ;  who  single  combatant 
Dueird  their  armies  ronk'd  in  proud  array. 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm'd 
At  one  spear's  length  7    O  ever-failing  trust 
In  mortal  strength !  and  oh !  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vain  ?  Nay,  what  thing  good 
Pray'd  for,  but  oflen  proves  our  bane  ? 
I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barretmess 
In  wedlock  a  reproach ;  I  gain'd  a  son, 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hoil'd  me  happy  ;— 
Who  would  be  now  a  fiither  in  my  stead  ? 
O  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request. 
And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adom'd  I 
Why  are  his  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 
Our  earnest  i^ayers,  then,  given  with  solemn  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind  ? 
For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend  ?  fi>r  this 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select,  and  sacred,  glorious  fiur  a  while. 
The  miracle  of  men ;  then  in  an  hour 
Ensnar'd,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound. 
Thy  fi)es'  derision,  captive,  poor,  and  blind. 
Into  a  dungeon  thrust,  to  work  with  slaves  ? 
Alas !  methinks  whom  God  hath  chosen  onoa 
To  worthiest  deeds  if  he  through  frailty  err» 
He  should  not  so  o'erwhelm,  and  as  a  thrall 
Subject  him  to  so  foul  indignities, 
Be  it  but  for  honor's  sake  of  former  deeds. 

Sams.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father; 
Nothing  of  aU  these  evils  hath  bcfall'n  me 
But  justly :  I  myself  have  brought  them  on. 
Sole  author  I,  sole  cause  i  if  aught  seem  vile. 
As  vilo  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  profim'd 
M2 
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Th9  mystery  of  God  given  me  under  pledge 

Of  vow,  and  have  betray'd  it  to  a  woman, 

A  Canaanite,  my  faithleat  enemy. 

This  weU  I  knew,  nor  was  at  all  surpris'd. 

But  wam'd  by  oft  experience :  did  not  she 

Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 

The  secret  wTosted  from  me  in  her  height 

Of  nuptial  love  professed,  carrying  it  straight 

To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies. 

And  rivals  7    Ifi  this  other  was  there  found 

More  iaith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 

Spousal  embraces,  vitiated  with  gold. 

Though  offered  only,  by  the  scent  oonoeiv*d 

Her  spurious  first-bom,  treason  against  me  f 

Thrice  she  assay'd  vrith  flattering  prayers  and  sighs, 

And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 

My  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 

Lay  stor'd,  in  what  part  summ'd,  that  she  might  know ; 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  tum*d  to  sport 

Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 

How  openly,  and  with  what  impudence 

She  purpo8*d  to  betray  me,  itad  (which  was  worse 

Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt 

She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  mjrself ; 

Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  muste^ng  all  her  wilea, 

With  blandish*d  parleys,  feminine  assaults, 

Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas'd  not,  day  nor  night, 

To  storm  me  over-watch'd,  and  wearied  out 

At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 

I  jrielded,  and  unlock'd  her  all  my  heart. 

Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv'd, 

Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares : 

But  foul  eflfeminacy  held  me  yok'd 

Her  bond-slave ;  O  indignity,  O  blot 

To  honor  and  religion !  servile  mind 

Rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment! 

The  base  degree  to  which  I  now  am  fall'n. 

These  rags,  this  grinding,  is  not  yet  so  base 

As  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoble, 

Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 

True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this 

That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  serv'd. 

Man.  1  cannot  praise  thy  marriage-choices,  son. 
Rather  approv'd  them  not ;  but  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  migfafst 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes. 
I  state  not  that ;  this  I  am  sure,  our  foes 
Found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee 
Their  captive,  and  their  triumph ;  thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  ibund'st,  or  over-potent  charms. 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee ;  which  to  have  kept 
Tacit  was  in  fhy  power:  true ;  and  thou  bear*8t 
Enough,  and  more  the  burthen  of  that  fiiult ; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
That  rigid  score.    A  worw  thing  yet  remains ; 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza  ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp,  and  sacrifices,  and  praises  loud. 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god  who  hath  deliver*d 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands. 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slain. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compar'd  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphem'd,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine ; 
Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  suflTerings  think  the  heaviest. 
Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  faftvo  be&n'n  diee  and  thy  father's  house. 


Sam.  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  and  < 
That  I  this  honor,  I  this  pomp,  have  bron^it 
To  Dagon,  and  advanc'd  his  praises  high 
Among  the  heathen  tound :  to  God  have  btooght 
Dishonor,  obloquy,  and  op*d  the  months 
Of  idolists,  and  atheists :  have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  off  and  join  with  idols ; 
Which  is  my  chief  afiSiction,  shame  and  aurniw. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul,  that  suffeis  not 
Mine  eye  to  harbor  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  rest. 
This  only  hope  relieves  me,  diat  the  strife 
With  me  hath  end  :  all  the  contest  is  now 
"Twixt  God  and  Dagon ;  Dagon  hath  presninM, 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 
His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 
Before  the  God  of  Abraham.    He,  be  snie. 
Will  not  connive,  or  linger,  thus  proA'ok'd, 
But  will  arise,  and  hn  great  name  assert : 
Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me. 
And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers. 

Man.  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,   and 
these  words 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name 
Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it  doubtful,  whether  God  be  Lord, 
Or  Dagon.    But  for  thee  what  shall  be  done  f 
Thou  must  not,  in  the  meanwhile  here  forgot. 
Lie  in  this  miserable  lothesome  plight, 
Neglected.    I  already  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  vnth  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom :  well  they  may  by  this 
Have  satisfied  their  utmost  of  revenge 
By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted 
On  thee,  who  now  no  more  canst  do  them  harm. 

Sami.    Spare  that  proposal,  fiither;   spare  the 
trouble 

Of  that  solicitation ;  let  me  h^re. 
As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment; 
And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime. 
Shameful  garrulity.    To  have  reveal'd 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend. 
How  heinous  had  the  Act  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded* 
All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab. 
The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front  f    But  I 
God's  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  published,  impiously. 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully ;  a  sin 
That  Gentiles  in  their  parables  condemn 
To  their  abyss  and  horrid  pains  confin'd. 

Man.  Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fitult  contrite  \ 
But  act  not  in  thy  own  affliction,  son; 
Repent  the  sin ;  but,  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  self-preservation  bids ; 
Or  die  execution  leave  to  high  disposal. 
And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thyself:  perhaps 
God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt; 
Who  evermore  approves,  and  more  accepts, 
(Best  pleas'd  with  humble  and  filial  submiarioiiij 
Him,  who,  imploring  mercy,  sues  for  life. 
Than  who,  self-rigorous,  chooses  death  as  due ; 
Which  argues  overjust,  and  self-displeosed 
For  self-oflTenoe,  mora  than  for  God  ofiended. 
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Reject  not  then  what  ofier'd  means ;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  let  before  us,  to  reiam  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house. 
Where  thou  ma/st  bring  thy  offerings,  to  avert 
His  further  ire,  with  prayers  and  vows  renew'dt 

Sams,  His  pardon  I  implore ;  but  as  for  life^ 
To  what  end  should  I  seek  it  7  when  in  strengfli 
All  mortals  I  ezcell'd,  and  great  in  hopes 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts, 
Of  birth  from  Heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 
Full  of  divine  instinct,  afVer  some  proof 
Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  for  beyond 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blaz*d. 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
I  walk'd  about  admired  of  all,  imd  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront 
Then  swoU'n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  foil 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften*d  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 
At  length  to  lay  my  head  fmd  hallow*d  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me 
Like  a  tame  wetber,  all  my  precious  fleece. 
Then  tum'd  me  out  ridiculous,  despoilM, 
Shaven,  and  disarm'd  among  mine  enemies. 

Chor.  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks. 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns. 
Thou  couldst  repress;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavor,  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  or  men. 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 

Samt.  Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  silaying 
Thirst,  and  refreshed :  nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Chor.  O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God  with  these  fbrbidd'n  made  cboioe  to 

rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
^Vhose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Sams.  But  what  avail'd  this  temperance,  not  com- 
plete 
Against  another  object  more  enticing? 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquished  ?  by  which  means. 
Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  sham'd,  dishonor'd,  quell*d, 
To  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  from  Heaven  impos*d, 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdcnous  drone ;  to  visitants  a  gaze, 
Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious  to  no  purpose  clustering  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strengdi;  till  length  of  yetM 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  f 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread ; 
Tin  vermin,  or  the  drsfi*  of  servile  food, 
Consume  me,  and  ofl-invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 

>faa.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with 
that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  aimoy  them  7 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn. 
But  God,  who  caos*d  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dry  groond  to  spring,  thy  thirst  to  allay 


After  the  brunt  of  battle,  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  springi   ' 
Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  hast : 
And  I  persuade  me  so ;  why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  t 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  Bar  nought. 
Nor  shall  his  w<mdrous  gifls  be  frustrate  thus. 

Sams.  All  othemse  to  me  my  thoughts  portend. 
That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  light 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long, 
But  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand : 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop^ 
My  hopes  all  flat.  Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest 

Man*  Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 
From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humors  bTack, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.     I  however 
Must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliveianoe 
By  ransom,  or  how  else :  meanwhile  be  calm. 
And  healing  words  from  theee  thy  friends  admit 

[Exit 

Sams.  O  that  tornwnt  should  not  be  confin'd 
To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores. 
With  maladies  innumemble 
In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins ; 
But  must  secret  passage  find 
To  the  inmost  mind. 
There  exercise  all  his  fierce  aeddents, 
And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey, 
As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs. 
With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense. 
Though  void  of  corporal  sense. 

My  griefi  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  lingering  disease. 
But,  finding  no  redreas,  ferment  and  rage ; 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  mordficatk>n 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  arm'd  vnih  deadly  stings 
Mangle  my  apprehc^ve  tenderest  parls, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate.  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  med'cinal  liquor  can  assuage, 
Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 
Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure: 
Thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair, 
And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

I  was  his  nurseling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destin'd  from  the  womb, 
Promis'd  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending. 
Under  his  special  eye 
Abstemious  I  grew  up,  and  dinv'd  amain ; 
He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
Against  the  uncircumds'd,  our  enemies: 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known. 
And  to  those  cruel  enemies. 
Whom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provok'd, 
Lefl  me  all  helpless,  with  the  irreparable  kws 
Of  sight,  reserv'd  alive  to  be  repeated 
The  subject  of  their  cruelty  or  scorn. 
Nor  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  thot  hope ; 
Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless  i 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death. 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 
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Chor,  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enroUM, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities* 
All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought: 
But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 
Litde  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint 
Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fiithers,  what  is  man ! 
That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 
Or  might  I*  say  contrarious, 

Temper'st  thy  providence  through  hii  short  coarse, 
Not  evenly,  as  thou  rul'st 
The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatures  mate, 
Irrational  and  brute. 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer^fly. 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remember'd ; 
But  such  as  thou  host  solenmly  elected. 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd, 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 
Amidst  their  height  of  noon, 
Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no 

reg[ard 
Of  highest  fkvors  post 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  Ufe  obecur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission. 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them 

high, 
Unseemly  fiills  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  fyt  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Ofl  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  capt(v'd ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  cf  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrateful  multitude. 
If  these  they  '.scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
AV'iih  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  ^em  down, 
Painful  diseases  and  defbrm'd 
In  crude  old  age ; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  caoseleas  soflering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days :  in  fine. 
Just,  or  unjust,  aUke  seem  miserable. 
For  ofl  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 

So  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  glorious  champion, 
The  image  of  thy  strength,  and  mighty  minister. 
What  do  I  beg  ?  how  hast  thou  dealt  abeady  ? 
Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  tarn 
His  labors,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end^ — 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  f 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gad  ire 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  thai  h<^  them  play. 


An^Hnber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  jbarbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind ; 
Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem ; 
And  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalila  thy  wife.  [n 

Sams,  My  wife !  my  traitress :  let  her  not 
Chor.  Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and   eyes 
thee  fix'd. 
About  to  have  spoke ;  but  now.  with  head  dedin'd. 
Like  a  fair  flower  surcharg'd  with  dew,  she  weeps. 
And  words  address'd  seem  into  tears  dissolT'd, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil : 
But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

{Enter  Dalila.] 

DdL.  With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  reaalmicn 
I  came,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure,  Samson* 
Which  to  have  merited,  without  excuse, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge ;  yet,  ;f  tears 
May  expiate,  (though  the  fact  more  evil  dreiv 
In  the  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw,) 
My  penance  hath  not  slacken'd,  though  my  pardon 
No  way  assur'd.    But  conjugal  affection. 
Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt, 
Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 
Once  more  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate. 
If  aught  in  my  ability  may  serve 
To  lighten  what  thou  sufler'st,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  wath  what  amends  is  in  my  power, 
Though  late,  yet  in  some  part  to  recompenae 
My  rash,  but  more  unfortunate,  misdeed. 

Sams.  Out,  out,  hyena !  these  are  thy  wonted  ait^ 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee. 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray. 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech. 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feign*d  remorse. 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change ; 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try   . 
Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  been. 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits ; 
That  wisest  and  best  men,  full  ofl  beguil'd. 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  dajw, 
Entangled  With  a  poisonous  bosom  snake. 
If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off*. 
As  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example. 

DaL  Yet  hear  me,  Samson ;  not  that  I  endeavor 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offence. 
But  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 

itself^  with  aggravations  not  surchai^'d. 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpois'd, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find 
The  easier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred  less. 
First,  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weaknen 
In  m^,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex, 
Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune, 
Of  secrets,  then,  with  like  infirmity 
To  publish  them,  both  common  female  fiialli: 
Was  it  not  weakness  also  to  make  known 
For  importunity,  that  is,  for  nought, 
Wherein  consisted  all  thy  strength  and  safety  f 
To  what  I  did  thou  show'dst  me  first  the  way. 
But  I  to  enemies  reveal'd,  and  should  not: 
Nor  shouldst  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman's 

frailty  : 

Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  6ruel. 
Let  weaknoas  then  with  weakness  oome  to  ptrie^ 
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So  near  relatedt  or  the  mne  of  kind. 
Thine  fcrgive  mine ;  that  men  may  ceniure  thine 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  eiact  not 
I         More  strength  fiom  me,  than  in  thyself  was  fonnd. 
I  And  what  if  love,  which  thou  interpret'st  hate, 

,  The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 

In  human  hearts,  nor  leas  in  mind  towards  thee, 

Caos'd  what  I  did  f  I  saw  thee  rontable 

Of  fancy,  fear'd  lest  one  day  thou  wouldst  leave  me 

As  her  at  Timna,  sought  by  all  means  ihere£>re 

How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest : 

No  better  vimy  I  saw  than  by  imp6rtuniDg 

To  leanf  thy  secrets,  get  into  my  power 

Thy  key  of  strength  and  safety :  thou  wilt  say. 

Why  then  reveal  ?  I  was  assur'd  by  those 

Who  tempted  me,  that  nothing  was  designed 

Against  thee  but  safe  custody,  and  hold : 

That  made  for  me ;  I  knew  that  liberty 

Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises. 

While  I  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fear*, 

Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widow'd  bed  | 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee,  day  and  night. 

Mine  and  love's  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines', 

Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  alnroad. 

Fearless  at  home  of  panners  in  my  love. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 

Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps: 

And  love  hath  oil,  well-meaning,  wrought  much  woe. 

Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtain'd. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 

In  uncompassionat*  anger  do  not  so. 

Sanu,  How  cunningly  the  sbrceress  diqdaya 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine  t 
7*hat  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  tfaee  hither. 
By  this  appears :  I  gave,  thou  say'st,  the  example, 
I  led  the  way :  bitter  reproach,  but  true ; 
1  te  myself  was  folse  ere  thou  to  me ; 
Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly. 
Take  to  thy  wicked  deed ;  which  when  thou  seast 
Impartial,  self-severe,  inexorable. 
Thou  wilt  renounce  thy  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  feign'd :  weaknes  is  thy  excuse. 
And  I  believe  it ;  weakness  to  resist 
Phtlistian  gold :  if  weakness  may  excuse. 
What  muiderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness :  that  plea  thereforo 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remianon. 
But  love  constrain'd  thee ;  call  it  famous  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust :  love  seeks  to  have  love ; 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate. 
Knowing,  as  needs  I  must,  by  thee  betray'd  t 
In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame. 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'st  more. 

Dal,  Since  thou  detennin'st  weakness  for  no  plea 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  Uiy  own  condemning. 
Hear  what  ossanlts  I  had,  what  snares  besides. 
What  sieges  girt  me  round,  ere  I  consented ; 
Which  might  have  aw'd  the  beet  resolv'd  of  men, 
The  constantest,  to  have  yielded  without  blame. 
It  was  not  gold,  as  to  my  charge  thou  lay'st. 
That  vnought  with  me:  thou  know'st  the  magistrates 
And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 
Solicited,  commanded,  thnaten'd,  urg'd, 
A^jur'd  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 
And  of  religion,  press'd  how  just  it  was. 
How  honorable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap 


^  common  enemy,  who  had  destroy'd 

Such  numbers  of  our  nation :  and  the  priest 

Was  not  behind,  but  ever  at  my  ear. 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 

It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious 

Dishonorer  of  Dagon :  what  had  I 

To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments  ? 

Only  my  h>ve  of  thee  held  long  debate. 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 

With  hard  oont^t:  at  length  that  grounded  maxim, 

So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 

Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good 

Private  respects  must  yield,  with  grave  authority 

Took  foil  posseasion  of  me,  and  prevail'd ; 

Virtue,  as  I  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining. 

SttmM.  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles 
would  end ; 
In  foign'd  rriigion,  smooth  hypocrisy ! 
But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been,  as  it  ought,  sinoero,  it  would  have  taught  diee 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds. 
I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  ray  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  dbose  thee  from  among 
My  enemies,  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st; 
Too  well ;  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee. 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpowered 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing : 
Yet  now  am  judg'd  an  enemy.    Why  then 
Didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband. 
Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  fbe  profess'd  ? 
Being  once  a  wifo^  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave 
Parents  and  country ;  nor  was  I  their  subject. 
Nor  under  their  protection,  but  my  own, 
Thou  mine,  not  thein ;  if  aught  agamst  my  lifo 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  u^tntly, 
Againat  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations; 
No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds,  violating  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear ; 
Not  therefore  to  be  obey'd.    But  zeal  moved  thee; 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it ;  gods,  unaUe 
To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  fbea 
But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 
Of  their  own  deity,  .gods  cannot  be ; 
Leas  therefore  to  be  pleas'd,  obey'd  or  fear'd. 
These  &lse  pretexti,  and  vamish'd  colon  failing. 
Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear? 

DttL  In  aigument  vrith  men,  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Sam*.  For  wantof  words,  no  doubt,  or  lack  of  bieafli; 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Dal  I  was  a  fix>l,  too  rssb,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thought  would  have  succeeded  best 
Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson  ; 
AfiSird  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 
Misguided ;  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensildy,  nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain :  though  sight  be  lost. 
Lifo  yet  ha&  many  solaces,  ei^oy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestic  ease. 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  whidi 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad. 
I  to  the  tords  will  intercede,  not  doubting 
Their  favorable  ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee 
From  forth  this  lothesome  prison-house  to  abide 
With  me,  where  my  redoubled  love  and  care 
With  nuning  diligence,  to  me  glad  office. 
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May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age, 
With  all  things  grateful  cheer'd»  and  eo  supplied. 
That,  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shah 
miss. 

Sams.  No,  no ;  of  my  condition  take. no  care ; 
It  fits  not;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain ; 
Nor  think  me  so  unwary  or  accurs'd. 
To  bring  my  feet  again  i^'o  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  u«iught :  I  know  thy  trains, 
Hiough  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils ; 
Thy  Mr  enchanted  cup,  and  .warbling  charms. 
No  more  on  me  have  power ;  their  force  is  null'd ; 
So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  leam'd, 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries. 
If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all  men 
Lov*d,  honor'd,  fear'd  me,  thou  alone  couldst  hate 

me 
Thy  husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forego  me ; 
How  wouldst  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable,  in  most  things  as  a  child 
Helpless,  thence  easily  oontemn'd  and  soom'd. 
And  last  neglected !  How  wouldst  thou  insult. 
When  I  must  live  uxurious  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thmldom !  how  again  betray  me. 
Bearing  my  words  and  doings  to  the  lords 
To  gloss  upon,  and,  censuring,  frown  or  smile  ! 
This  jail  I  count  the  house  of  liberty 
To  thine,  whose  doors  my  feet  shall  never  enter. 

Dal,  Let  me  approach  at  least,  end  touch  thy 
hand.  [wake 

Sami.  Not  for  thy  life,  lest  fierce  remembrance 
My  sudden  rage  to  tear  thee  joint  by  joint 
At  distance  I  forgive  thee;  go  with  that; 
Bewail  thy  fiilsehood,  and  the  pious  works 
It  hath  brought  forth  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illustrious  women,  faithful  wives ! 
Cherish  thy  hastened  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason !  so  fiirewell. 

DaL  I  see  thou  art  implacable^  more  deaf 
To  prayers,  than  winds  and  seas;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Aie  reooncil'd  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore : 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calm'd. 
Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate  ? 
Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
Of  infiimy  upon  my  name  denounc'd  ? 
To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 
Fame,  if  not  double-fac'd,  is  double-mouth'd, 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds ; 
On  both  his  wing»,  one  black,  the  other  white, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight 
My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcis'd 
In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bordering  tribes. 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defiim'd. 
With  malediciion  mention'd,  and  the  blot 
Of  fiilsehood  most  unconjugal  Iraduc'd. 
But  in  my  country,  where  I  most  desire. 
In  Ecron,  Gaza,  Asbdod,  and  in  Gath, 
I  shall  be  nam'd  among  the  famousest 
Of  women,  sung  ot  solemn  festivals, 
Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 
Her  country  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose 
Above  the  faith  of  wedlock-bonds ;  my  tomb 
With  odors  visited  and  annual  flowers ; 
Not  leas  renown'd  than  in  mount  Cphraim 
Jael,  who  with  hospitable  guile 
Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  through  the  temples  nail'd. 
Nor  shall  I  coimt  it  heinous  to  enjoy 


The  public  marks  of  honor  and  reward, 

Conferr'd  upon  me,  for  the  piety 

Which  to  my  country  I  was  judg*d  to  have  i 

At  this  whoever  envies  or  repines, 

I  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.  [FTrA 

Cfior.  She's  gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her  ssiii^ 
Discover'd  in  the  end,  till  now  conceal'd. 

Sams.  So  let  her  go ;  God  sent  her  to  debase  me. 
And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed 
To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secrecy,  my  safety,  and  my  life.  [power, 

Chor.  Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange 
AAer  oflTence  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possess'd,  nor  can  be  easily 
Repuls'd,  without  much  inward  passion  felt 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

Scans.  Love-quarrels  ofl  in  pleasing  concord  eoi, 
Not  wedlock-treacher}'  endangering  life. 

Chor.  It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valor,  wit 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  meril; 
That  woman's  love  con  win,  or  long  inherit ; 
But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 
Harder  to  hit, 

(Which  >\^y  soever  men  refer  it,) 
Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit 

If  any  of  these,  or  all,  the  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  sO  soon  preferr'd 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd. 
Successor  in  thy  bed. 
Nor  both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials,  nor  this  last  so  treacherous 
Had  shorn  the  fatal  harvest  of  thy  head. 
Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavished  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gills 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinish'd,  judgment  scant. 
Capacity  not  rais'd  to  apprehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In  choice,  but  oflest  to  affect  the  wrong? 
Or  was  too  much  of  self-love  mix'd. 
Of  constancy  no  root  infix'd. 
That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long  T 

Whate'er  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best 
Seeming  at  first  oil  heavenly  under  virgin  veil, 
Sof>,  modest,  meek,  demure. 
Once  join'd,  the  contrary  she  proves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief^  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  turbulent  or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry  enslav'd 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  deprav'd 
To  folly  and  shameful  deeds  which  ruin  unds. 
What  pilot  80  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Cmbark'd  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  7 

Favor'd  of  Heaven,  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found, 
That  in  domestic  good  combines : 
Happy  that  house  !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth  ■ 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition. 
And  all  temptation  can  remove. 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  aoceptable  above. 

Therefore  God's  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  owe. 
Nor  from  that  right  to  port  on  hour, 
Smile  she  or  lour : 
So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  swoy'd 
By  female  usur^iotion,  or  dismay'd. 
But  had  we  best  retire  ?  I  see  a  storm 
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SttKU,  Fair  daya  have  oft  cootracted  wind  and 

rain. 
Ckor,  But  thia  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 
Sams.   Be  leaa  abetruw,  my  riddling  days  are 

past 
Ckor,  Look  now  ibr  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honey'd  words;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath.  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Cornea  he  in  peace?   what  wind  hath  blown  him 

hither 
I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw 
The  sumptuous  Dalila  floating  this  way : 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 
Sams.  Or  peace,  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 
Ckor.  His  fraught  we  aoon  shall  know,  he  now 
arriTOs. 

[Enter  Haaatoa.} 

Hat.  I  come  not;  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance, 
As  these  perhacB*  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  ibr  no  frieridly  intent    lamofGath; 
Men  call  me  Harapha,  of  stock  renown'd 
As  Og,  or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old 
That  Kiriathaim  held ;  thou  know'st  me  now 
If  thou  at  «U  art  known.    Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might  and  feats  performed. 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd. 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  field  ; 
And  now  nm  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  %valk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report 

Sam$,  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see  but  taste. 

Hat.  Dost  thou  already  single  me  7   I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  lamed  thee.    O  that  fortune 
Had  brought  mo  to  the  field,  where  thou  art  fam'd 
To  have  wrought  sooh  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw ! 
I  should  have  fbrc'd  thee  soon  with  other  arms. 
Or  left  thy  carcass  where  the  ass  lay  thrown : 
So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recover'd 
To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine, 
From  the  un&reskmn'd  race,  of  whom  thou  bear'st 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts ;  that  honor, 
Certain  to  have  vron  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 
1  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out 

Sam».  Boost  not  of  what  thou  wouldst  have  done, 

but  do 

What  then  thou  wouldst ;  thou  seest  it  in  thy  hand. 

Hot.  To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain. 
And  thou  bast  need  much  washing  to  be  toach'd. 

Sams.  Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 
Afford,  me,  assassinated  and  betray'd. 
Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  unitod  powers 
In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarm'd. 
Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber«mbQshes 
Close-banded  durst  attack  mc,  no,  not  sleeping. 
Till  they  had  hir'd  a  woman  vrith  their  gold 
Breaking  her  marriage-fiuth  to  circumvent  me. 
Therefore,  without  feign'd  shifts,  let  be  assigned 
Some  narrow  pLace  inclos'd,  where  sight  may  .give 

thee. 
Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  on  roe ; 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigaodine  of  brosB,  thy  broad  habergeon, 
Vant>brace  and  greaves,  and  gauntlet,  add  thy  spear, 
A  weaver's  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield ; 
J  onlv  with  an  oaken  stafl'  will  meet  thee, 


And  raise -such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron. 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  Shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
To  Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 

Hot,    Thou  durst  not   thus  disporage  gloiioua 
arms, 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in-battle  worn. 
Their  ornament  and  safe^,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong,  which  thou  fioro 

Heaven 
Feign'dst  at  thy  birth,  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  haim 
Were  bristles  rang'd  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chaf 'd  wild  boeis,  or  rufiied  porcupines. 

Sam».  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  aria , 
My  trust  is  in  the  living  God,  who  gave  me 
At  my  nativity  this  strength,  difTus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  jointB,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshor* 
The  pledge  of  my  unvioloted  vow. 
For  proof  hereof)  if  Dagon  be  thy  God, 
Go  to  his  temple,  invocato  his  aid 
With  solemnest  devotion,  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  ooncems  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magic  spells. 
Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test. 
Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champion  bold. 
With  the  utmost  of  his  Godhead  seconded  : 
Then  thou  shalt  see,  or  rather,  to  thy  sorrow, 
Soon  feel,  whose  God  is  stnmgest,  thine  or  mine. 

Har.  Presume  not  on  thy  God,  whatever  he  be  - 
Thee  he  regards  not  owns  not,  hath  cut  ofiT 
Quite  from  his  people,  aiul  deliver'd  up 
Into  thy  enemies'  hand,  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter'd  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses  thy  oomrd'les.  , 
As  good  for  nothing  else ;  no  better  service 
With  those  thy  boisterous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valor  to  assail,  nor  by  (he  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honor, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  sabdued. 

Sam9,  All  these  indignities,  for  such  they  are 
From  thine,  these  evils  I  deserve,  and  more. 
Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me 
Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  re-admit  the  suppliant : 
In  confidence  whereof  I  once  ogain 
Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight. 
By  combat  to  decide  whose  God  is  God, 
lliinev  or  whom  I  \%ith  Israel's  sons  adore. 

Har.  Fair  honor  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  m  trust 
ing 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  this  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber! 

Sam*.  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how  dost  thou  prove 
me  these? 

Hot.  Is  not  thy  nation  sul^ect  to  our  lords  ? 
Their  magistrates  confess'd  it  when  they  took  thee 
As  a  league-breaker,  and  deliver'd  bound 
Into  our  hands :  for  hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm. 
Then  Uko  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  of  their  robes  f 
The  P'oilistines,  when  thou  hadst  broke  the  leaguer 
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Went  up  with  armed  powen  thee  only  aeekixig, 
To  others  did  no  violence  nor  spoil. 

Sams.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  PhiUatinea 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe ; 
And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  fiaast : 
But  3rour  ill-meaning  politician  lords. 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and 
Appointed  lo  await  me  thirty  spies, 
Who,  threatening  cruel  death,  oonstrain'd  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret. 
That  solv'd  the  riddle  which  I  had  propos'd. 
'  When  I  peroeiv'd  all  set  on  enmity. 
As  on  my  enemies,  wherever  chanc'd, 
I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil. 
To  pay  my  undemuners  in  their  coin. 
My  nation  was  sul^ected  to  jonr  lords ; 
It  was  the  fi>roe  of  conquest:  force  with  force 
Is  well  <yected  when  the  conquered  can. 
But  I  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum'd 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts. 
I  was  no  private,  but  a  peiaon  rais'd 
With  strength  sufficient,  and  command  fiom  Heaven, 
To  free  my  country ;  if  their  servile  minds 
Me,  their  deliverer  sent,  would  not  receive. 
But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought. 
The  unworthier  they ;  whence  to  this  day  they 
I  was  to  do  my  part  from  Heaven  assigned. 
And  had  perform'd  it,  if  my  known  offence 
Had  not  disabled  me,  not  all  your  force : 
These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  ^pellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  attempts. 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.  [roll'd, 

Ehr,  With  theei  a  man  condemned,  a  slave  en- 
Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment! 
To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign. 

Samt,  Cam'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  sur- 
vey me, 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict  t 
Come  nearer ;  part  not  hence  so  slight  inform'd ; 
But  take  good  heed  my  hand  survey  not  thee. 

Bar.  O  Boal-zebub?  can  my  ears  unus'd 
Hear  these  dishonors,  and  not  rendw  death  f 

Sams.  No  man  withholds  thee,  nothing  fiom  thy 
hand 
Fear  I  incurable ;  bring  up  thy  van. 
My  heels  are  fotter'd,  but  my  fist  is  free. 

Har.  This  insolence  other  kind  of  answer  fits. 

Sams.  Go,  baflSed  coward !  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 
Though  in  these  chauis,  bulk  without  spirit  vast, 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low. 
Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides 

Har.  By  Astaroth,  ere  kmg  thou  shalt  lament 
These  braveries,  in  irons  loaden  on  thee.         [EsU. 

Ckor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfollen, 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides. 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chafe. 

Sam^  I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant-brood. 
Though  fame  divulge  him  father  of  five  sons. 
All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliah  chief. 

Chor.  He  will  directly  lo  the  lords,  I  fear. 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

Sams.  He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  offer'd  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ; 
And,  that  he  durrt  not.  plain  enough  appeor*d. 
Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 


They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain ; 

If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labors, 

The  woi^  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping 

With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners. 

But  come  what  will,  my  deadliest  foe  will  prove 

My  speediest  friend,  by  death  to  rid  me  hence ; 

The  worst  that  he  can  give  to  me  the  best 

Yet  so  it  may  fidl  out,  because  their  end 

Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mind 

Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Chor.  Oh  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppress'd ! 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  Earth,  the  oppressor. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men. 
Hardy  and  indosfrioos  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honor  truth ; 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigor  arm'd ; 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 
Renders  them  useless ;  while 
With  winged  expedition. 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glanoe,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surprised. 
Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amaz*d. 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer 
And  victory  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inffict 
Either  of  these  is  in  thy  lot, 
Samson,  with  might  endued 
Above  the  sons  of  men ;  but  sight  bereav'd 
May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those 
Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  real. 
Laboring  thy  mind 

More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 
And  yet  periiaps  more  trouble  is  behind. 
For  I  descry  this  way 
Some  other  tending ;  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 
Comes  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 
By  his  habit  I  discern  him  now 
A  public  officer,  and  now  at  hand  ; 
His  message  will  be  short  and  voluble. 

[Enter  Officer.] 

Of.  Hebrews,  the  prisoner  Samson  here  I  se^i. 

Chor.  His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits. 

Of.  Samson,  to  thee  our  lords  thus  bid  me  aay ; 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast. 
With  sacrifices,  triumph,  pomp,  and  games : 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  rate. 
And  now  some  public  proof  thereof  require 
To  honor  this  great  feast,  and* great  assembly : 
Rise  therefore  with  all  speed,  and  come  along. 
Where  I  will  see  thee  hearten'd,  and  fresh  clad. 
To  appear  as  fits  before  the  illustrious  lords. 

Sams.  Thou  know'st  I  am  an  Hebrew,  therefore 
tell  them. 
Our  kw  forbids  at  their  religious  rites 
My  presence  ;  for  that  cause  I  cannot  come. 

Cf.  This  answer,  be  assnr'd,  will  not  content 
them. 

Sams.  Have  they  not  sw^rd-players,  and  every  aoit 
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Of  gymnic  lituls,  wvesders,  riden,  ronnen, 
Jngglen,  axid  daooen,  antica,  miimmen,  minuGa, 
But  diey  most  pick  me  out,  with  shackles  tij'd, 
And  over-Iabor'd  at  their  public  mill, 
Tb  mske  them  aport  with  blind  activity  t 
Do  they  not  seek  occasioa  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more. 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities  f 
Ketom  the  way  thou  cam*st :  I  will  not  come 

Of.  Regard  thyself;  this  will  offend  them  highly. 

Sosis.  Myself  7  my  conacience,  and  internal  peace. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
Widi  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester. 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  ifaow  them  feats,  and  play  before  their  god, 
The  vioiBt  of  all  indignitiea,  yet  on  me 
Join*d  with  extreme  contempt?  I  will  not  come. 

Of.  My  mosnge  was  impos'd  on  me  with  speed. 
Brooks  no  delay :  is  this  thy  resolution  ? 

SamB,    So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  message 
needs. 

Cy.  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  produce. 

{ExiL 

Sams.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  sorrow 
indeed. 

Cker.  Consider,  Samson ;  matters  now  are  strain'd 
Up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break : 
He 's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  v«rords  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  I 
Expect  another  message  more  hnperious, 
More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Sams.  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair 
After  my  g^reat  tiansgressioo,  so  requite 
Favor  renewed,  and  add  a  greater  sin 
By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols  t 
A  Nazarite  in  ]^ace  abominable 
Vaunting  my  strength  in  honor  to  their  Dagon! 
Beades,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous. 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane? 

Chor.    Tet  vrith  this  strength  thou  serv'st  the 
Philistines, 
IdDlatrouB,  undrcumcis'd,  unclean. 

Sams.  Not  in  their  idol-worship*  but  by  labor 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Ckor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts 
defile  not  [tence  holds. 

Samt.  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sen- 
Bat  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
.  Not  dragging  ?  the  PhilistiBn  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  fieely,  Tenturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind ;  which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 
Yet  that  he  may  dispense  vrith  me,  or  thee. 
Present  in  temples  at  idolatrous  rites 
For  some  impovtant  cause,  thou  need*st  not  doubt 

Chor.  How  thou  vrilt  here  come  off  surmounts  my 
reach. 

Sttms.  Be  of  good  courage ;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  aomething  extmordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonor 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 
If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind, 
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This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last. 

Chor.  In  time  thou  hast  resolv'd,  the  man  returns 

Off.  Samson,  this  second  message  from  our  lords 
To  thee  I  am  bid  say.    Art  thou  our  slave, 
Our  captive  at  the  public  mill,  our  drudge, 
And  dar*8t  thou  at  our  sending  and  command 
Dispute  thy  coming  7  come  without  delay ; 
Or  we  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  shalt  come  of  force, 
Though  thou  wert  firmlier  fiiaten'd  than  a  rock. 

Sams.  I  could  be  well  content  to  try  their  art. 
Which  to  no  few  of  them  would  prove  pernicious 
Yet,  knowing  their  advantages  too  many. 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 
Masters'  commands  come  with  a  power  resistless 
To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjection ; 
And  for  a  life  who  will  not  change  bis  purpose  ? 
(So  mutable  are  all  the  ways  of  men ;) 
Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Of.  I  praise  thy  resolution :  doff  "Ithese  links : 
By  this  compliance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favor,  and  perhaps  to  set  thee  free. 

Sams.  Brethren,  farewell ;  your  company  along 
I  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
To  see  me  girt  with  fiiends ;  and  how  the  sight 
Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not :  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fir'd 
With  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concem'd ; 
No  less  the  people,  on  their  holy-days, 
Impetuous,  insolent  unquenchable : 
Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  hear 
Nothing  dishonorable,  impure,  imworthy 
Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself, 
The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant 

Chor.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide  [name 

To  what  may  serve  his  gloiy  best,  and  spread  his 
Great  among  the  Heathen  round; 
Send  thee  the  angel  of  thy  birth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  from  thy  father's  field 
Rode  up  in  flames  afler  his  measage  told 
Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  shield 
Of  fire ;  that  spirit,  that  first  rush'd  on  thee 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need. 
For  never  was  from  Heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed. 
As  in  thy  wondrous  actions  hath  been  vecn. — 
But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps?  much  livelier  than  ercwhile 
He  seems ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  ? 

[Enter  Manoab.] 

McsiL  Peace  with  you,  brethren ;  my  inducement 
hither 
Was  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son. 
By  order  of  the  lords  now  parted  hence 
To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast 
I  heard  all  as  I  came,  the  city  rings. 
And  numben  Uiither  flock :  I  had  no  vrill. 
Lest  I  should  see  him  fore'd  to  things  unseemlv. 
But  that,  which  mov'd  my  coming  now,  was  chiefly 
To  give  ye  pert  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 
N 
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Ckor.  That  hope  would  mudi  rejoice  v»  to  partake 
With  thee ;  say,  reverend  aire,  we  thirst  to  hear. 

Man  I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords, 
£ither  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  pasaiDg, 
With  supplication  prone  and  father's  tears, 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  prisoner. 
Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite ; 
That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  priests : 
Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale :  a  third 
More  generous  iar  and  civil,  who  confessed 
They  had  enough  reveng'd ;  having  reduc'd 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears, 
The  rtat  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  propoe'd. 
What  noise  or  shout  was  that  7  it  tore  the  sky. 

Chor.  Doubtless  the  people  shouting  to  behold 
Their  once  great  dread,  captive,  and  blind  before 

them. 
Or  at  some  proof  of  strength  before  them  shown. 

Man,  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 
And  numbered  down :  much  rather  I  shall  choose 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richest. 
And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left. 
No,  I  am  fix*d  not  to  part  hence  without  him. 
For  his  redemption  all  my  patrimony, 
If  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 
And  quit :  not  wanting  him,  T  shall  want  nothing. 

Chor.  Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sona, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all  ,* 
Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age. 
Thou  in  old  age  car^st  how  to  nutae  thy  son, 
Made  older  than  thy  age  through  eye^ght  lost. 

Man.  It  shall  be  my  delight  to  tend  his  eyes. 
And  view  him  sitting  in  the  house,  ennobled 
With  all  those  high  exploits  by  him  achieved. 
And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks 
That  of  a  nation  arm'd  the  strength  contained : 
And  I  persuade  me,  God  had  not  permitted 
Hii  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Garrison'd  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  fidthful  soldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  jret  in  some  great  service ; 
Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him. 
And  since  his  strength  with  eye-eight  was  not  lost, 
God  will  restore  him  eyesight  to  his  strength. 

Chor.  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill-founded,  nor  seem  vain 
Of  his  delivery,  and  the  joy  thereon 
Conceiv'd,  agreeable  to  a  fiither's  love, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate.        [noise  !— 

Man.  1  know  your  friendly  minds  and— O  what 
Mercy  of  Heaven,  what  hideous  noise  was  that. 
Horribly  kmd.  unlike  the  former  shout 

Chor,  Noise  call  you  it,  or  universal  groan. 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitatkm  perish*d ! 
Blood,  death,  and  deathfU  deeds,  aro  in  that 
Ruin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point 

Man.  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the  noise 
Oh !  it  continues,  they  have  sli^  my  son. 

Chor.  Thy  son  is  rather  slajring  them :  that  outoy 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Man»  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be ; 
What  shall  we  do,  stay  here  or  run  and  see  I 

Chor.   Best  keep  together  here,  lest,  running 
thither, 
Wo  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouth. 


This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n : 

From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  beard  V 

The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  ua  here ; 

From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  iesr. 

What  it,  his  eye-sight  (for  to  Israel's  God 

Nothing  is  hani)  by  miracle  restor'd. 

He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  ibc«. 

And  over  heaps  of  slaughter'd  walk  hia  way  V 

Man,  That  were  a  joy  presnmi>tuou8  lo  be  thoacb 

Chor.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredihii 
For  his  people  of  old ;  what  hinders  now  ! 

Man.  He  can,  I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  be  wiE, 
Yet  hope  would  fain  subscribe,  and  tempta  belieC 
A  liule  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Chor.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  aotaw; 
For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  bates. 
And  to  our  wish  I  see  one  hither  speeding* 
An  Hebrew,  as  I  guess,  and  of 'Our  tribe. 

[Enter  Mebsengex.] 

Mess.  O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  Bf 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle. 
Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold. 
For  dire  imagination  stiU  pursues  me. 
But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems. 
Or  reason  though  disturb'd,  and  scarce  oonanlted. 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how. 
To  thee  first,  reverend  Monoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining. 
As  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  homr. 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concem'd. 

Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  noC  ; 
No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Mess.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

Man.  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  deier. 

Mess.  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  ftU^ 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelm'd  and  foll'n. 

Man.  Sad,  but  thou  know'st  to  Israelites  not  saddest 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  dty.  [suiftiL 

Mess.  Feed  on  that  first :  there  may  in  grief  be 

Man.  Relate  by  whom. 

Mess.  By  Samson. 

Man.  That  stOl  lesaens 

The  sorrow,  and  conyerla  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mess.  Ah !  Manoah,  I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  vrill  come  at  last  too  soon ; 
Lest  evil  tidings  vrith  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep^ 

Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  diem  out. 

Mess.  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  ia  dead. 

Man.   The  wont  indeed,  O  all  my  hc^iea   de- 
feated 
To  free  him  hence !  but  death,  who  sets  all  finse^ 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge. 
What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  oonceiv'd 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves 
Abortive  as  the  firs^bom  bkwm  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  fiost! 
Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first. 
How  died  he ;  death  to  life  is  crown  or  shame. 
All  by  him  fell,  thou  say'st:  by  whom  fell  he  I 
What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's  wound  f 

Mess.  Unwounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell,  [ptein. 

Man,  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how  f  ex- 

Mess.  By  his  own  hands. 

Man.  Self-violence  f  what  causr 

Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  -with  himself 
Among  his  foes  7 
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Afess.  Inevitable  cause, 

At  once  both  Id  destroy,  and  be  dostroy'd ; 

t         The  edifice,  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 

t         Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull'd. 

I  Idan.  O  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself! 

A  dreadful  way  thou  took'st  to  thy  revenge. 
More  than  enough  we  know ;  but  whUe  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst, 

f  Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 

}  Relatioa  more  particular  and  distinct 

Mes*.  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city ; 
And,  as  the  gates  I  enter'd  with  sun-rise, 

t  The  moming  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 

Through  each  high  street :  little  I  had  dispatched, 
When  all  abroad  was  rumor'd  that  this  day 

t  Samson  should  be  brought  forth,  to  show  die  people 

I  Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games ; 

I  sorrow'd  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre 
Half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

I  With  seats  where  all  the  brds,  and  each  degree 

Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold ! 

;  Tlie  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaflblds  under  sky  might  stand ; 
I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

;  The  fi^ast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice   [wine, 

Had  fiird  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and 
When  to  their  sports  they  tum*d.    Immediately 
Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought. 
In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes. 
And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards. 
Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
Archers,  and  slingers,  calaphracts  and  spears. 
At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifled  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise. 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 
He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him. 
Came  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him, 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed. 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed 
All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force ; 
JVoae  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 
At  length  for  intermifluon*8  sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 
(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard) 
As  over-tir'd  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 
He,  unsusfHcious,  led  him ;  which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined. 
And  eyes  fast  fix'd  he  stood,  as  one  who  pray'd, 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolv'd : 
At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud, 
«*  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos'd 
I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld  : 
Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold." 
This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd, 
Ab  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew, 
The  whole  roof  afler  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests,    ' 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round. 


Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 
Samson,  with  these  inmix'd,  inevitably 
Puird  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 
The  vulgar  only  escaped  who  stood  without. 

Chor.  O  dearly-bought  revenge,  yet  glorious! 
Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulfill'd 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  liest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd, 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  co^join'd 
Thee  with  thy  slaughter'd  foes,  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  hath  slain  before.  [sublime, 

1.  SemUAor.  While  their  hearts  were  jocund  and 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine. 

And  &t  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats. 

Chanting  their  idol,  and  preferring 

Before  our  Uving  Dread  who  dwells 

In  Silo,  his  bright  sanctuary : 

Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  frenzy  sent, 

Who  hurt  their  minds. 

And  urg'd  them  on  with  mad  desire 

To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer ; 

They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 

Unweetingly  impdrtun^d 

Their  own  destruction  to  come  speedy  upon  them. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men, 

Fall'n  into  wrath  divine, 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 

Insensate  lefl,  or  to  sense  reprobate. 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

2.  Semichor.  But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despis'd  and  thought  extinguish*d  quite. 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 

His  fiery  virtue  rous'd 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame. 

And  as  an  evening  dragon  came. 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 

And  nests  in  order  rang*d 

Of  tame  villatic  fowl ;  but  as  an  eagle 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

So  virtue,  given  for  lost. 

Depressed,  and  overthrown,  as  seeia'd, 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embost. 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 

And  lay  erewhile  a  holocaust. 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd, 

Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deem'd ; 

And,  though  her  body  die,  her  fiune  survives 

A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Man.  Come,  come ;  no  time  for  lamentation  new. 
Nor  much  more  cause  ;  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finish'd 
A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  reveng'd,  hath  left  them  years  of  moumiog. 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds,  to  Israel 
Honor  hath  lefl,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  father^s  house  eternal  fiime ; 
And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  God  not  parted  from  him.  as  was  feared. 
But  fiivoring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise,  or  blame ;  nothing  but  well  and  foir. 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 
liOt  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
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Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood ;  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavera  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.    I,  with  what  speed  the  while, 
(Gaza  is  no;  in  plight  to  say  us  nay,} 
Will  send  fbr  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends. 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  lather's  house :  there  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  ever-green,  and  branching  palm, 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  enroU'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thitlier  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort. 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valor,  and  adventures  high : 
The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days, 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers ;  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice. 
From  whence  captivity  and  lo^of  eyes. 
Chor.  All  is  best,  though  we  dfl  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns. 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hatb  in  place 
Bore  wimess  gloriously ;  whence  Qifza  mouniB, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent ; 
His  servants  he,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience,  from  this  great  event 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist. 
And  ceUm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  Heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wmpt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trun. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  wooes  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
PoUute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Con&unded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  defimnities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown'd  with  olive-green,  oame  sofUy  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  m3rrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 


The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  hi^  up  hons  * 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  thioDg  ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  br. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  Earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  Uie  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave,  [wave. 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  chaxnied 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fix'd  in  sted&Bt  gaze, 

Benduig  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  oflen  wam'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  Uiem  ga 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  Sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  fbr  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need : 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear  [bear. 

Than  his  bright  throne,  or  buming  azletreer  cooU 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  thou^t  they  then, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose,  [doae. 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aery  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier 


At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  Ught, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefiuiM  night  anay'd ; 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unezpresBtve  notes,  lo  Heaven's  new-bom  Heir. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 
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Such  nraaic  (as  'tia  said) 
Before  ivaa  never  madep 

Bat  when  of  oki  the  sooi  of  morning  fung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  oansleUations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc*d  worid  on  hinges  hong ; 
And  cast  the  dark  ibundations  deep,  {keep. 

And  bid  the  weltering  wayea  their  00x7  channel 

Ring  oat,  je  cr]rstal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  oar  aenaea  ao ; 
And  let  your  ailver  chime 
Move  in  melodioua  time; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  oigan  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 
Makja  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  aong 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  die  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  TVuth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  knd,  like  glories  wearing, 
JMercy  wOl  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

Widi  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
VTill  open  wide  the  gatea  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

Bat  wiaeat  Fate  aaya  no, 
fhia  must  not  yet  be  ao. 

The  babe  yet  liea  in  amiling  infiney, 
Xhat  on  the  bitter  croas 
Most  redeem  our  loaa; 

So  both  himself  and  ua  to  glorify: 
"Vet  fiiat,  to  thoae  ychain'd  in  aleep,         [the  deep ; 
Xhe  wakeful  trump  of  doom  muat  thunder  through 

VTith  auch  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  mount  Sinai  rang,  [bmke : 

While  the  red  fire  and  amouldering  dooda  out^ 
The  aged  Earth,  aghaat 
With  terror  of  that  blaat. 

Shall  from  the  surfiice  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  worid's  last  session,  [throne. 

The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  thia  happy  day. 
The  old  Dragon,  under  ground 
In  atraiter  limita  bound. 

Not  half  ao  for  casts  his  uaurped  away; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swingea  the  aoaly  horror  of  hia  folded  tail. 

The  oraclee  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideoua  hum 

Rona  through  the  arched  roof  in  worda  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  hia  ahrino 
Can  no  mora  divine. 

With  hollow  ahriek  the  ateep  of  Delphoa  leaving- 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Jnspirai  the  pale-ey'd  priests  fhmi  the  prophetic  celL 


The  Itmely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
£4g'd  with  pQpUr  pale. 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn,  [mourn. 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth,  [plaint ; 

The  Lan,  and  Lemurea,  moan  with  midnight 
In  uma,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Afirights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  hia  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Ba&lim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-batter'd  gofl  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn,  [mourn. 

In  vain  the  'Tyrion  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals*  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king> 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  .* 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Oras,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Ostria  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green,  [loud . 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowinga 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  cheat; 

Nought  but  profoundeat  Hell  can  be  hia  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  hia  wonhipt  ark. 

He  feela  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  in&nt's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  duaky  eyn; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  lyphon  huge,  ending  in  anaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  hia  Godhead  true,  [crew. 

Can  in  hia  awaddling  banda  control  tlie  damned 

So^  when  the  Sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  hia  chin  upon  an  orient  wave» 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  hia  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-akirted  Fayes  [mase. 

Fly  after  the  night«teeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov'd 

But  see,  the  Viigin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  babe  to  rest; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  hero  have  ending: 
Heaven's  younge8^teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright^hamcss'd  ongols  sit  in  order  serviceable.. 
N3 
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EDMUND  WALLER. 


Edmund  Waller,  bom  at  Coleshill,  Hertford- 
shire, in  March,  1605,  was  the  ion  of  Robert  Wal- 
ler, Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good 
fortune,  who  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden.  The  death  of  his  father  during  his  infiincy 
left  him  heir  to  an  estate  of  35002.  a  year,  at  that 
period  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to  King's  College 
in  Cambridge.  His  election  to  parliament  was  as 
early  as  between  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year; 
and  it  was  not  much  later  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  poet :  and  it  is  remarkable  ihat  a  copy  of 
verses  which  he  addressed  to  Prince  Charles,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  exhibits  a  style  and  character  of 
versification  as  perfectly  fonned  aa  those  of  his 
maturest  productions.  He  again  served  in  parlia- 
ment before  he  was  of  age ;  and  he  continued  his 
services  to  a  later  period.  Not  insensible  of  the 
value  of  wealth,  he  augmented  his  paternal  fortune 
by  marriage  with  a  rich  city  heiress.  In  the  long 
intermissions  of  parliament  wliich  occurred  afler 
1628,  he  retired  to  his  mansion  of  Beaconsfield, 
where  he  continued  his  classical  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  his  kinsman  Morley,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Winchester;  and  he  obtained  admission  to  a 
society  of  able  men  and  polite  scholars,  of  whom 

.  Lord  Falkland  was  the  connecting  medium. 

Waller  became  a  widower  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  :  he  did  not,  however,  spend  much  time  in 
mourning,  but  declared  himself  the  suitor  of  Lady 
Dorothea  Sydney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the 
poetical  name  of  Saccharissa.  She  is  described  by 
him  as  a  majestic  and  sconfiil  beauty;  and  he 
seems  to  delight  more  in  her  contrast,  the  gentler 
Amoret,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Lady  So- 
phia Murray.  Neither  of  these  ladies,  however, 
was  won  by  his  poetic  stnuns ;  and,  like  another 
man,  he  consoled  himself  in  a  second  marriage. 

When  the  king's  necessities  compelled  him,  in 
1640,  once  more  to  apply  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Waller,  who  wsa  returned  for  Ag- 
mondesiiam,  decidedly  took  part  with  the  members 
who  thought  that  the  redress  ofnievances  should 
precede  a  vote  for  supplies;  anone  made  an  ener- 
getic speech  on  the  occasion.  He  continued  during 
three  years  to  vote  in  general  with  the  Oppoaition 

.  in  the  Long  Parliament,  but  did  not  enter  into  all 
their  measures.  In  particular,  he  employed  much 
cool  ai^gument  against  the  proposal  for  the  abolition 
of  Epscopacy;  and  he  spoke  with  fineedom  and 
severity  against  some  other  plans  of  the  House. 
In  &ct,  he  was  at  length  become  a  zealous  loyalist 
in  his  inclinations ;  and  his  conduct  under  the  dif^ 
ficulties  into  whic^  Uiis  attachment  involved  him 
became  a  source  of  his  indelible  disgrace.  A  short 
narrative  will  tufike  for  die  elucidation  of  dus 
matter. 


Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  named  Tomkyzv 
who  was  clerk  of  the  qneen*s  council,  and  poiJtw 
ed  great  influence  in  the  city  among  the  vrarra 
loyalists.  On  consulting  together,  they  thongfat  it 
would  be  possible  to  raise  a  powerful  party,  wfairh 
might  oblige  the  parliament  to  adopt  pacific  dm^s- 
ures,  by  resisting  the  payment  of  the  taxes  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  war.  About  this  time  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe  formed  a  design  of  more  dangerous 
import,  which  was  that  of  exciting  the  kind's 
friends  in  the  city  to  an  open  resistance  of  the  au- 
thority of  parliament ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  of  array  from  his  majesty*. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  originally  tmcon- 
nected  with  the  other;  yet  the  commissioa  was 
made  known  to  Waller  and  Tomkyns,  and  the  whole 
was  compounded  into  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot 
Waller  and  Tomkyns  wore  apprehended,  when  the 
pusillanimity  of  Uie  former  disclosed  the  'whole  ■ 
secret.  *'He  was  so  confounded  with  fear,**  (sajs 
Lord  Clarendon,)  "that  he  confessed  whatever  he 
had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen,  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  othen,  with- 
out concealing  any  person,  of  what  degree  or  quali- 
ty soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  bad  ever  upoo 
any  occasion  entertained  with  them."  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  business  was,  that  Tomkyns,  and  Cfaa- 
loner,  another  conspirator,  were  hanged,  and  that 
Waller  was  expelled  the  House,  tried,  and  con- 
demned; but  ailer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  suflbrcd  to  go  in  t« 
exile.  He  chose  Rouen  fi>r  his  first  place  of  foreign 
exile,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  tiU  his  removal 
to  Paris.  In  that  capital  he  maintained  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  fortune,  and  entertained  hospita- 
bly, supporting  this  style  of  living  chiefly  by  the 
sale  of  his  wife's  jewels.  At  length,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  being  reduced  to  what  he  called  his 
rump  jewel,  he  thought  it  time  to  apply  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  obtained 
this  license,  and  was  also  restored  to  his  eatate. 
though  now  diminished  to  half  its  former  rentoL 
Here  he  fixed  his  abode,  at  a  house  built  by  him- 
self, at  Beaconsfield ;  and  he  renewed  his  courtly 
strains  by  adulation  to  Cromwell,  now  Protector, 
to  whom  his  mother  was  related.  To  this  usurper 
the  noblest  tribute  of  his  muse  was  paid. 

When  Charles  U.  was  restored  to  the  crown, 
and  past  character  was  lightly  regarded,  the  stains 
of  that  of  Waller  were  forgotten,  and  his  wit  and 
poetry  procured  htm  notice  at  court,  and  admission 
to  the  highest  circles.  He  had  also  sufilicicnit  in- 
terest to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  all  the  parliaments  of  that  reign.  The  king's 
gracious  manners  emboldened  him  to  ask  for  the 
vacant  place  of  provost  of  Eton  college,  which  was 
granted  him;  but  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor,  refiued  to  set  the  seal  to  the  giant,  alleging 
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&XBX  by  the  statutes  laymen  were  excluded  from 
that  piovoftihip.  This  was  thought  the  reason  why 
MTaller  joined  the  Duke  of  Wokingham,  in  his 
bostility  against  Clarendon, 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Waller,  then  in 
Ilia  80th  year,  was  chosen  representative  for  Saltash. 
Having  now  considerably  passed  the  usual  limit  of 
liuman  life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  devotion,  and 
eompoaed  some  divine  poems,  the  usual  tfnk  in 
ivhich  men  of  gaiety  terminate  their  cai^^r.    He 


died  at  Beaconsfield  in  October,  1687,  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  several  children  by  his  second 
wife,  of  whom,  the  inheritor  of  his  estate,  Eklmmid, 
after  representing  Agmondesham  in  parliament, 
became  a  convert  to  Quakerism. 

Waller  was  one  of  the  earliest  poete,  who  ob- 
tained reputation  by  the  sweetness  and  sonorousness 
of  his  strains;  and  there  are  perhaps  few  masters 
at  the  present  day  who  surpass  him  in  this  par^ 
ticular. 


TO  AMORET. 

Fair!  that  you  may  truly  know, 
"What  you  unto  Thyrsis  owe ; 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  do 
Sacharissa  love,  and  you. 

Joy  salutes  me,  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret : 
But  with  wonder  I  am  strook. 
While  I  on  the  other  look. 

If  sweet  Amoret  complains, 
I  have  sense  of  all  her  pains: 
But  for  Sacharissa  I 
Do  not  only  grieve,  but  die. 

All  that  of  myself  ia  mine, 
Lovely  Amoret!  is  thine, 
Sacharissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain ; 
And,  those  scorching  beams  to  shun. 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run. 

If  the  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  aflection ; 
I  ^vould  not  thus  long  have  borne 
Haughty  Sacharissa's  scorn : 
But  'tis  sure  some  power  above. 
Which  controls  our  wills  in  love ! 

If  not  a  love,  a  strong  desire 
To  create  and  spread  that  fire 
In  ray  breast,  solicits  me. 
Beauteous  Amoret !  for  thee. 

Tis  amazement  more  than  love, 
Which  her  radiant  eyes  do  move ; 
If  less  splendor  wait  on  thine, 
Yet  they  so  benignly  shuie, 
I  would  turn  my  dazzled  sight 
To  behold  their  milder  light 
But  as  hard  'tis  to  destroy 
That  high  flame,  as  to  enjoy; 
Which  how  eas'ly  I  may  do. 
Heaven  (as  eas'ly  scal'd)  doee  know ! 

Amoret !  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  moat  delicious  food. 
Which,  but  tasied,  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart 

Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine. 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline  i 
Such  a  liquor,  as  no  brain 
That  ia  mortal  can  sustain. 

Scarce  can  I  to  Heaven  excuae 
The  devotion,  which  I  use 


Unto  that  adored  dame : 
For  'tis  not  unlike  the  same. 
Which  I  thither  ought  to  send. 
So  that  if  it  could  take  end, 
Twould  to  Heaven  itself  be  due, 
To  succeed  her,  and  not  you  .* 
Who  already  have  o£  me 
All  that's  not  idolatry  : 
Which,  though  not  so  fierce  a  flame. 
Is  longer  like  to  be  the  same. 

Then  smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove 
Wonder  is  shorter-liv'd  than  love. 


TO  AMORET. 

Amoret,  the  Milky  Way, 

Fram'd  of  many  nameless  stars ! 
The  smooth  stream,  where  none  can  say, 

He  this  drop  to  Uiat  prefers ! 
Amoret,  my  lovely  ibe ! 

Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie  ? 
Where  the  power  that  charms  us  so  f 

In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye  f 

By  that  snowy  neck  alone. 

Or  thy  grace  in  motion  seen. 
No  such  wonders  could  be  done ; 

Yet  thy  waist  is  straight,  and  cleaDj 
As  Cupid's  shaft,  or  Hermes'  rod : 
And  powerfiil  too,  as  either  god. 


OF  LOVE. 


Angkr,  in  hasty  words,  or  blowi^ 
Itself  dischargee  on  our  foes ; 
And  sorrow  too  finds  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief; 
So  every  passion  but  fbnd  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move : 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep^ 
Disordered,  tremble,  fiiwn,  and  creep; 
Pbetures  which  render  him  despis'd, 
Where  he  endeavors  to  be  prizM: 
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For  women,  bom  to  be  oontrollM, 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  generoui  steed  opprett, 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast ; 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  tam'd  th*  unruly  hone. 
Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants*  force,  whose  law  is  will, 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill : 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fair. 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 
And  beckons  to  the  willing  dame. 
Preferred  to  quench  his  present  flame. 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 
With  modest  guise,  and  silent  fear. 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend. 
While  her  high  pride  does  scarce  descend 
To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  swear. 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were; 
And  that  a  more  majestic  queen, 
Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  love :  that  conquering  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  sotd,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream,  about  to  drink. 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shame  rememb'ring  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next:  but,  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care ; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind, 
And,  wingM  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 


OF   THE 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DWARFS. 

Dbbion  or  Chance  make  others  wive, 

But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive  : 

Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

As  she  deny'd  her  little  bed 

To  him,  for  whom  Heav*n  seem*!!  to  frame. 

And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy : 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 

To  him  the  fiurest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topped  with  snow ; 
And  every  man  a  Polypheme 
Does  to  his  Galatea  seem : 
None  may  presume  her  faith  to  prove ; 
He  proffers  death,  that  proflers  love. 

Ah!  Chloris!  that  kind  Nature  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  severed  us : 
Creating  for  omselves  us  two. 
A*  Love  hai  me  for  only  you ! 


A  FANWITUO 

TO  lf7  LO£D  PKOTBCTOK, 

Of  (Ae  Present  OraotaeM,  tmi  JomI  JsnUertai,  9f  U» 
ESghne$$  and  tkU  Natioiu 

Wbilb  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle,  hand. 
You  bridle  foction,  and  our  hearts  oommand. 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  toe. 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too ; 

Let  partial  spirits,  still  aloud  MwnpUSn, 
Think  themselves  ii\jur'd  that  they  cannot  leigiL 
And  own  no  liber^,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  Yum  fiica. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Tiofan  lace , 
So  has  your  highness,  rais'd  above  the  rest. 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  represt. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  dvil  hafe. 
Restored  hy  you,  is  nude  a  glorious  state  ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom 

The  sea's  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  gntt. 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet: 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blew. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  slates  to  awe,) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle ! 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent. 
By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created ;  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  retort. 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succor,  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Fame,  swiiler  than  your  winged  navy,  flies 
Through  every  land,  that  near  the  ocean  lies; 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  newi 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use. 

With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest, 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest : 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  sea  and  you  t 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  iea ; 
And  every  coast  may  trouble,  or  relieve : 
But  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave. 

Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative. 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive ; 
While  we  descend  at  pleasure,  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set. 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves. 
And  all  that's  rare,  at  tribute  fnm  the  } 
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As  £gypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky; 
So,  -what  our  Earth,  and  what  our  Heaven,  denies, 
Our  ever-constant  fiiend,  the  sea,  sapplies. 

The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know, 
Free  from  the  scorching  smi  that  makes  it  grow : 
MTidiout  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine ; 
And,  vrithout  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 

To  dig  for  wealth,  we  weaiy  not  onr  limbs ; 
Oold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plow  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds ; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 

Here  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince  too, 
France-conquering  Heniy,  flourished,  and  now  you ; 
For  whom  we  stayed,  as  did  the  Grecian  state, 
Till  Alexander  came  to  nige  their  ftte. 

When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried. 
He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet:  a  world  reserv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 
Against  th'  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede, 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honor  lo  the  victor  yield. 

A  race  unconquer^d,  by  their  clime  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  arm*d  with  want  and  cold, 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulg^t  to  your  fame. 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  yon  to  tame. 

Whom  the  old  Roman  wall,  so  ill  oonfin'd. 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  you  bind : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  shall  make  them  come ; 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fost  at  home. 

They,  that  henceforth  must  be  content  to  know 
No  warmer  region  than  their  hills  of  snow. 
May  blame  the  sun ;  bat  must  extol  your  grace. 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 

Preferr'd  by  conquest,  happily  o*erthrown. 
Falling  they  rise,  to  be  with  us  made  one : 
So  kind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  home. 
Their  vanquished  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

Like  fitvor  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state ; 
While  by  your  valor,  and  your  bounteous  mind. 
Nations  divided  by  the  sea  are  join'd. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  fnendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out>guard  on  the  continent : 
She  from  her  follow-provinces  would  go. 
Rather  than  haanrd  to  have  you  her  foe. 


Your  never-fiiiling  sword  made  war  to  cease. 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace; 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage. 
Invite  affection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Leas  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won. 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing,  and  to  punish,  loth. 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both; 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live. 

When  Fate  or  error  had  our  age  misled, 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  confusion  spread ; 
Theonly  cure,  which  could  from  Heaven  come  down 
Was  so  much  power  and  piety  in  one. 

One  I  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again,  that  well-born  men  may  shine : 
The  meanest  in  your  nature,  mild  and  good ; 
The  noblest  rest  secured  hi  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  yon  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  such  tilings  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  fiitfaers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  hve ; 
Bom  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept. 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  3rou  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  yon ; 

Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when  withoa 


In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  difibae, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror  and  the  news. 
Our  neighbor  princes  trembled  at  their  roar : 
Bat  onr  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  more. 
20 


The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  gl<ny 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  stoty: 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Cesser  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stan 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fiill. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  vrorid  had  made  them  lord ; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  f 


You !  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  Aeir  foes. 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  spirits  compose . 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  cammand  thmr  rage. 
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WALLER. 


So,  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  heaat. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vez*d  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these* 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace ! 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight ; 

Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  over-run. 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct  won; 
How,  while  you  thunder'd,  clouds  of  dust  did  choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 
And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing: 
But  there,  my  lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  head,  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside ; 
While  all  your  neighbor  princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 


OF  ENGUSH  VERSE. 

Poets  may  boast,  as  safely  vain. 
Their  works  shall  with  the  world 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy. 


But  who  can  hope  his  line  should  long 
Last,  in  a  daily-changing  tongue  f 
While  they  are  new,  envy  prevails; 
And  as  that  dies,  our  language  fiiils. 

When  architects  have  done  their  part, 
The  matter  ouy  betray  their  art: 
Time,  if  we  use  ill-chosen  stone. 
Soon  brings  a  well-built  palace  down. 

Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek. 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows. 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflows. 

Chaucer  his  sense  can  only  boast. 
The  glory  of  his  numbers  lost ! 
Vears  have  defac'd  his  matchless  strain. 
And  yet  he  did  not  sing  in  vain. 

The  beauties,  which  adom'd  that  age, 
The  shining  sut^ects  of  his  rage. 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove, 
Rewarded  with  success  his  love. 

Thiawaathe  gen'rons  poet's  scope; 
And  all  an  English  pen  can  hope ; 
To  make  the  fiur  approve  his  flame, 
rhat  can  so  ftr  extend  their  fame. 


Veiae,  thus  design'd,  has  no  ill  fate. 
If  it  arrive  but  at  the  date 
Of  fading  beauty,  if  it  prove 
But  as  long-liv'd  as  present  love. 


THE  STORY   OF 

PHCEBUS  AND  DAPHNE 

APPLIED. 

THvaeiB,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain : 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  oqy ! 
With  numbers  he  the  flying  nymph  puranee  ; 
With  numbers,  such  as  Pbcebus'  self  might  use! 
Such  is  the  chaae,  when  Love  and  Fancy  leads. 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  through  flowery  meadf ; 
Invok'd  to  testify  the  lover's  care, 
Or  form  some  image  of  his  cruel  fair. 
Urg'd  with  his  fury,  like  a  wounded  deer* 
0*er  these  he  fled ;  and  now,  approaching  near. 
Had  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmoniona  lay. 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet,  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Though  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vsdn: 
All.  but  the  nymph  that  should  redress  hia  wnog. 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phoebus  thus,  acquiring  unsought  praise. 
He  catoh'd  at  love,  and  fiU'd  his  anna  with  bsyi. 


SONG. 

Go,  lovely  Rose ! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet,  and  fiiir,  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retir'd : 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  henelf  to  be  desir'd. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  ftir ! 


TO  PHYLUS. 

Phyllis!  why  should  we  delay 
Pleasures  shorter  than  the  day  f 
Could  we  (which  we  never  can !) 
Stretch  our  lives  beyond  their  span. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Beaatf  like  a  shadow  flies. 
And  our  ]routh  before  us  dies. 
Or,  would  youth  and  beauty  stay, 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 
Love  hath  swifter  wings  than  Time; 
Change  in  love  to  Heaven  does  ^mb : 
Gods,  that  never  change  their  slate, 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate. 

Phyllis!  to  this  truth  we  owe 
All  the  love  betwixt  us  two : 
Let  not  you  and  I  inquire. 
What  has  been  our  pest  desire ; 
On  what  shepherd  you  have  smil'd, 
Or  what  nymphs  I  have  beguil'd : 
Leave  it  to  the  planets  too, 
What  we  shall  hereafter  do : 
For  the  joys  we  now  may  prove, 
Take  advice  of  present  love. 


ON  A  GIRDLE. 

That,  which  her  slender  waist  confin'd. 
Shall  now  my  joyftil  temples  bind : 
No  moDarch  but  vroold  give  his  crown. 
His  arms  might  do  what  tbk  has  done. 


It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer: 
Ikfy  joy,  my  grief^  my  hope,  my  love. 
Did  all  within  this  drde  move! 

A  narrow  compass!  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair: 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Tike  all  the  rest  the  Sun  goes  round. 


TO  ZELINDA. 

pAniST  piece  of  well-fonn'd  earth! 
Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth; 
The  power  which  yoa  have  o'er  us,  lies 
Not  in  your  race,  bat  in  your  eyes. 
None  hia  a  prince! — Alas!  that  voice 
Confines  you  to  a  narrow  choice. 
Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste. 
But  what  the  master^bees  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall ! 


Nor  all  appear,  among  those  few, 

Worthy  the  stock  from  whence  they  grew : 

The  sap,  which  at  the  root  is  bred. 

In  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread : 

But  virtues,  which  in  parent  shine, 

Make  not  like  progress  through  the  line. 

'TIS  not  from  whom,  but  when,  we  live : 

The  place  does  oft  those  graces  give. 

Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 

A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led ; 

He,*  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 

But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

Tis  art,  and  knowledge,  which  draw  forth 

The  hidden  seeds  of  native  vrorth : 

They  blow  those  sparks,  and  make  them  lia 

Into  such  flames  as  touch  the  skies. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 

A  pedigree,  which  reach'd  to  heaven : 

Of  mortal  seed  they  wero  not  held, 

Which  oflier  mortsJs  so  excell'd. 

And  beauty  too,  in  such  excess 

As  yours,  Zelinda !  claims  no  less. 

Smile  but  on  me,  and  you  shall  scorn, 

Henceibrth,  •  to  be  of  princes  bom. 

I  can  describe  the  shady  grove, 

Where  your  lov*d  mother  slept  with  Jove, 

And  yet  excuse  the  iaultleaB  dame, 

Caught  with  her  spouse's  shape  and  name : 

Thy  matchless  form  will  credit  bring 

To  all  the  wonders  I  shall  sing. 


TO  A  LADY, 

SINOINO   A  BONG   OP   HM  COMFOSINO. 

Chlorib,  yourself  3^00  so  excel, 

When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought. 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 

Of  my  own  teaching,  I  am  caught 

That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 
Which,  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own, 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
Narcissus'  loud  complaints  return'd, 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face. 
But  of  hii  voice,  the  boy  had  bum'd. 


•  Alexander. 
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JOHN  DRTBBN. 


John  Drtdsn  wbb  boni,  probably  in  1631,  in 
the  perish  of  Aldwincle-Alluiints,  in  Northampton- 
ahire.  His  father  possessed  a  small  estate,  acted 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  the  usurpation,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  Presbyterian.  John,  at  a 
proper  age,  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  of  which 
Busby  was  then  master;  and  was  thence  elected 
to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  university ;  but  though  he  had  written  two 
short  copies  of  vezses  about  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, his  name  does  not  occur  among  the  academi- 
cal poets  of  this  period.  By  his  father*s  death,  in 
1654,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and,  removing  to 
the  metropolis,  he  made  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  under  the  auspices  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  one  of  Cromweirs  council  and  house 
of  lords,  and  staunch  to  the  principles  then  predom- 
inant On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Dryden  wrote 
some  **  Heroic  Stanzas,"  strongly  marked  by  the 
loftiness  of  expression  and  variety  of  imagery  which 
characterized  his  more  mature  efforts.  They  were, 
however,  criticised  with  some  severity. 

At  the  Restoration,  Dryden  lost  no  time  in  oblit- 
erating former  stains ;  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the 
base  servility  of  his  strains.  He  greeted  the  king's 
return  by  a  poem,  entitled  "Astnea  Redux,"  which 
was  followed  by  "A  Panegyric  on  the  Corona- 
tion :"  nor  did  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  escape 
his  encomiastic  lines.  His  marriage  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1665. 
About  this  time  he  first  appears  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  in  wliich  quality  he  composed  several  pieces; 
and  though  he  did  not  display  himself  tia  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  dramatic  muse,  his  facility  of  har- 
monious versification,  and  his  splendor  of  poetic 
diction,  gained  him  admirers.  In  1667  he  publish- 
ed a  singular  poem,  entitled  "Annus  Mirabilis,' 
the  subjects  of  which  were,  the  naval  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  fire  of  London.  It  was  written 
in  four-line  stanzas,  a  form  which  has  since  gone 
into  disuse  in  heroic  subjects;  but  the  piece 
abounded  in  images  of  genuine  poetry,  though  in- 
termixed with  many  extravagances. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Dryden  became  pro- 
fessionally a  writer  for  the  stage,  having  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  patentees  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  to  supply  them  with  three  plays  in  a  year, 
upon  the  condition  of  being  allowed  the  profit  of 
one  share  and  a  quarter  out  of  twelve  shares  and 
three  quarters,  into  which  the  theatrical  stock  was 
divided.  Of  the  plays  written  upon  the  above  con- 
tract, a  small  proportion  have  kept  their  place 
on  the  stage,  or  in  the  closet  On  the  death  of 
Sir  W.  Davemuit,  in  1668,  Diyden  obtained  the 


post  of  poeMaureate,  to  which  was  addecf  the  i 
cure  place  of  historiographer  royal ;  the  joint  i 
ries  of  which  amounted  to  2002. 

The  tragedies  composed  by  Dryden  were  ^ 
in  his  earlier  periods,  in  rhyme,  which  circnmstaoice 
probably  contributed  to  the  poetical  rant  by  which 
they  were  too  much  characterized.  Fw  the  oar> 
rection  of  this  fault  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  conjunction  with  other  wits,  wrote  the  celefaraled 
burlesque  drama,  entitied  "The  Reheanal,*'  of 
which  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  Bayes,  was  made 
the  hero;  and,  in  order  to  point  the  ridicule,  his 
dress,  phraseology,  and  mode  of  recitation,  were 
exacdy  imitated  by  the  actor.  It  does  not  however. 
appear  that  his  solid  reputation  as  a  poet  was  injured 
by  this  attack.  He  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge 
that  several  of  the  strokes  were  just  and  he  i»iaely 
refrained  from  making  any  direct  reply. 

In  1681,  and,  aa  it  is  asserted,  at  the  king's  ex- 
press desire,  he  wrote  his  famous  political  poem, 
entitled  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  in  which  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  David  were  adapted  lo 
those  of  Charles  II.  in  relation  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbury.  Its  poetry 
and  its  severity  caused  it  to  be  read  i^-ith  great 
eagerness ;  and  as  it  raised  the  author  to  high  favor 
with  the  court  party,  so  it  involved  him  in  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  with  its  opponents.  These  feelings 
were  rendered  more  acute  by  his  "  Medal,  a  Satire 
on  Sedition,"  written  in  the  same  year,  on  occaskm 
of  a  medal  struck  by  the  whigs,  when  a  grand 
jury  returned  Ijpwramut  to  an  indictment  preferred 
against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  high  treason.  The 
rancor  of  this  piece  is  not  easily  to  be  paralleled 
among  party  poems.  In  1682  he  published  "Mac- 
Flccknoe,"  a  short  piece,  throwing  ridicule  upon 
his  very  unequal  rival,  Shadwell.  In  the  same 
year,  one  of  his  most  serious  poems,  the  "Religio 
Laici,"  made  its  appearance.  Its  purpose  was 
to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  arguments  lor 
revealed  religion,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  the  au- 
thority of  revelation  essentially  consists. 

Soon  afVer  this  time,  he  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  dramatic  vein  was  probably  exhansied, 
and  his  cireumstances  were  distressed.  To  this  pe- 
riod Mr.  Malone  refers  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  which,  with  modest 
dignity,  he  pleads  merit  enough  not  to  deserve  to 
starve,  and  requests  some  small  employment  in  the 
customs  or  excise,  or,  at  least  the  payment  of  half 
a  year's  pension  for  the  supply  of  his  present  neces- 
sities. He  never  obtained  any  of  the  requested 
places,  and  was  doomed  to  find  the  booksellers  his 
best  patrons. 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  James  II.,  who  openly  declared  his  at 
tachment  to  the  religion  of  Rome.    It  was  not  long 
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before  Dryden  conformed  to  the  same  religion. 
This  step  has  been  the  cause  of  much  obloquy  on 
one  side,  and  has  found  much  excuse  on  the  other; 
but  if  it  be  considered,  from  a  view  of  his  past  life, 
that,  in  changing  his  religious  profession,  he  could 
have  had  little  difficulty  to  encounter,  it  will  appear 
no  breach  of  candor  to  suppose  that  his  immediate 
motive  was  nothing  more  than  personal  interest 
The  reward  he  obtained  for  his  compliance  was  an 
addition  to  his  pension  of  lOOt  per  annum.  Some 
time  after  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  which  was  the 
longest  single  piece  he  ever  composed.  This  was 
his  elaborate  controversial  poem  of  *'The  Hind 
and  Panther."  When  completed,  notwithstanding 
its  unpromising  subject,  and  signal  absurdity  of 
plan,  such  was  the  power  of  Dryden*s  verse,  that  it 
i^as  read  with  avidity,  and  bore  every  mark  of  oc- 
cupying the  public  attention.  The  birth  of  a 
prince  called  forth  a  congratulatory  poem  from  Dry- 
den, entitled  **  Britannia  Rediviva,"  in  which  he 
ventured  to  use  a  poet*s  privilege  of  prophecy,  fore- 
telling a  commencing  era  of  prosperi^  to  the  nation 
and  the  church  from  this  auspicious  event;  but  in 
vain !  for  the  revolution  took  place  within  a  few 
months,  and  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  blasted  for 
ever. 

Dryden  was  a  severe  sufierer  from  the  change : 
his  posts  and  pensions  were  taken  away,  and  the 
poetical  laurel  was  conferred  upon  his  insignificant 
rival,*Shadwell.  He  was  now,  in  advanced  lifo,  to 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  security  from 
absolute  indigence.  His  faculties  were  equal  to 
the  emergency ;  and  it  will  surprise  some  theorists 


to  be  told,  that  the  ten  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
in  which  he  wrote  for  bread,  and  composed  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  line,  were  those  of  many  of  the  pieces 
which  have  most  contributed  to  immortalize  his 
name.  They  were  those  of  his  translation  of  Juve- 
nal and  Persius;  of  that  of  Vixgil  entire,  a  work 
which  enriches  the  English  language,  and  has 
greatly  promoted  the  author's  fame;  of  lus  cele- 
brated Alexander's  Feast ;  and  of  his  Fables,  con- 
taining some  of  the  richest  and  most  truly  poetical 
pieces  which  he  ever  composed.  Of  these,  several 
will  appear  in  the  subsequent  collection  of  his  works. 
Nor  ought  his  prose  writings  to  be  neglected, 
which,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  critical  essays  pre- 
fixed to  his  poems,  are  performances  of  extraordi- 
nary vigor  and  comprehension  of  mind,  and  aflS)rd, 
perhaps,  the  best  specimens  of  genuine  English. 

Dryden  died  of  a  spreading  inflammation  in  one 
of  his  toes,  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  the  tomb  of 
Chaucer.  No  monument  marked  his  grave,  till  a 
plain  one,  with  his  bust,  was  erected,  at  the  expense 
of  Sheflield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  left  behind 
him  three  sons,  all  brought  up  to  letters.  His 
own  character  was  oold  and  reserved,  backward  in 
personal  advances  to  the  great,  and  rather  heavy  in 
conversation.  In  fact,  he  was  too  much  engaged 
in  literature  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  society. 
Few  writers  of  his  time  delighted  so  much  to  ap- 
proach the  verge  of  pro&neness ;  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  though  religion  was  an  interesting 
topic  of  discussion  to  him,  he  had  very  little  of  its 
spirit  in  his  heart 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS: 

THE  YEAR  OF  WONDSRS,  1660. 

In  thriving  arts  long  time  had  Holland  grown, 
Crouching  at  home  and  cruel  when  abroad : 

Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  our  own ; 
Our  king  they  courted,  and  our  merehants  aw'd. 

Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circularly  flow, 
Stopp'd  in  their  channels,  found  its  freedom  lost : 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did  go. 
And  seem'd  but  shipwreck'd  on  so  hose  a  coast 

For  them  alone  the  Heavens  had  kindly  heat ; 

In  eastern  quarries  ripening  precious  dew : 
For  them  the  Idumasan  balm  did  sweat. 

And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew. 

The  Sun  but  seem'd  the  laborer  of  the  year ; 

Elach  waxing  Moon  supplied  her  watery  store, 
To  swell  those  tides  which  from  the  line  did  bear 

Their  brim-full  vessels  to  the  Belgian  shore. 

Thus,  mighty  in  her  ships,  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far ; 

Yet  atoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong 
And  this  may  prove  our  second  Punic  war. 


What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend  7 
(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong) 

Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  have  an  end ; 

For  they  would  grow  too  powerful  were  it  long 

Behold  two  nations,  then,  engag'd  so  far. 

That  each  seven  years  the  fitmust  shake  each  land 

Where  France  will  side  to  weaken  us  by  war, 
Who  only  can  his  vast  designs  withstand. 

See  how  he  feeds  th'  Iberian  with  delays. 
To  render  us  his  timely  friendship  vain : 

And  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys, 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain.     ^ 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them,  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand 

And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

This  saw  our  king ;  and  long  within  his  breast 
His  pensive  counsels  balanc'd  to  and  fro : 

Ho  griev'd  the  land  he  freed  should  be  oppresi'd. 
And  he  less  for  it  than  usurpers  do. 

His  generous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  fame  and  honor,  which  in  dangers  lay ; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit  on  precipices,  grew, 
Not  to  be  gatber'd  but  by  birds  of  prey. 
O 
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The  loM  and  gain  each  fatally  were  great; 

And  still  his  subjects  caird  aloud  for  war : 
But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set, 

Each  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes, 
Which  none  but  mighty  monarchs  could  maintain ; 

Yet  judg'd,  like  vapors  that  fiom  limbecs  rise, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

kt  length  resolv'd  t'  assert  the  watery  ball, 
He  in  himself  did  whole  armadoes  bring : 

Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call. 
And  choose  for  general,  were  he  not  their  king. 

It  seems  aa  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows. 
His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey ; 

60  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skiee ; 

And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

Whether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are, 
Fir^d  by  the  Sun,  or  seeming  so  alone ; 

Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star. 
Which  loses  footing  when  to  mortals  shown : 

Or  one,  that  bright  companion  of  the  Sun, 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new-bom  king ; 

And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  begun, 
New  influence  from  lus  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Victorious  York  did  first  with  fam'd  success. 
To  his  known  valor  make  the  Dutch  give  place : 

Tlius  Heaven  our  monarch's  fortune  did  confess, 
Beginning  conquest  from  his  royal  race. 

But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king, 

In  Britain's  right  that  thou  shouldst  wed  the  main, 

Heaven,  as  a  gage,  would  cast  some  precious  thing. 
And  therefore  doom'd  thatLawsondiould  be  slain. 

Lawson  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fote. 
Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament : 

Thus  as  an  oaring  for  the  Grecian  state. 
He  first  was  kill'd  who  first  to  battle  went 

Their  chief  blown  up  in  air,  not  waves^  expir'd. 
To  which  his  pride  presum'd  to  give  the  law : 

The  Dutch  confessed  Heaven  present,  and  retir'd. 
And  all  was  Britain's  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair. 
Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  aw'd : 

So  reverendy  men  quit  the  open  air. 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

And  now  approach 'd  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  Sun  : 

And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought. 
The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store,  [bring  i 

'  Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coasts  they 
There  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore. 
And  Winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  Spring. 


By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prey. 

Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covevt  lie 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay. 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard 
The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war: 

Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  berr'd. 
Besiege  the  Imlies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

Theae  fight  like  husbands,  bat  like  lovers  thoae : 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  lain  enjcqr 

And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion  gro^cv. 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball. 
And  now  their  odors  arm'd  against  them  fly : 

Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fidl. 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

And  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft. 
In  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  f||^ : 

Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valor  left. 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey ; 

For  storms,  repenting,  part  of  it  restored  : 
Which,  as  a  tribute.from  the  Baltic  sea. 

The  British  ocean  sent  her  mighty  lord. 


Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come 

When  what  was  brought  so  fiu-,  and  with  such 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 


The  son,  who  twice  three  months  on  th'  ocean  UMt, 
Prepar'd  to  tell  what  be  had  pass'd  before. 

Now  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast. 
And  parents'  arms,  in  vain,  stretch'd  from  tbesluwa 


This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away. 
Whom  his  chaste  wifo  and  little  children 

Who  on  their  fingers  leam'd  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promised  to  return. 


Such  are  the  proud  designs  of  human-kind. 
And  so  we  sufller  shipwreck  eveiywhere ! 

Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  find. 

Who  in  the  night  of  Fate  must  blindly  steer! 

The  undistinguish'd  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 

Heaven  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  hides 

And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  human  skill. 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  foes  provides. 

Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst. 

In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain : 

Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the  English  first. 
That  fraud  and  avarice  in  the  church  could  reign 

Happy,  who  never  trust  a  stranger's  will. 
Whose  friendship's  in  his  interest  understood ! 

Since  money  given  but  tempts  him  to  be  ill. 
When  power  is  too  remote  to  make  him  good. 

TUl  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove ; 

The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand ; 
And  threatening  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted  JoTo, 

Kept  idle  thunder  in  hk  liflcd  hand. 
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That  eimuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade. 
Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  power  f  enjoy ; 

VThuse  noiseful  valor  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy. 

Oflended  that  we  fought  withoat  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to  show : 

Which  Charles  does  with  a  mind  so  calm  receive, 
As  one  that  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  his  foe. 

With  France,  to  aid  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  unite : 
France  as  their  tyrant,  Denmark  as  their  slave. 

But  when  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight, 
They  silently  confess  that  one  more  brave. 

Liewis  had  chas*d  the  English  from  his  shore ; 

But  Charles  the  French  as  sutgects  does  invite : 
Would  Heaven  for  each  some  Solomon  restore. 

Who,  by  their  mercy,  may  decide  their  right! 

Were  subjecti  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  fi>rc'd  dominion  take. 

Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public  voice ; 
And  all  his  neighbors'  realms  would  deserts  make. 

He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues,  . 

Which  without  rashness  he  began  before: 
Ab  honor  made  him  first  the  danger  choose, 

80  still  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's  score. 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects*  love  supplies. 
Who  in  that  bounty  to  themselves  are  kind : 

80  glad  Egyptians  see  their  Nilus  rise, 
And  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

With  equal  power  he  does  two  chieft  create, 
Two  such  as  each  seemM  worthiest  when  alone ; 

Each  able  to  sustain  a  nation's  fate, 

Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their  own. 

Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in  fame, 
Tet  neither  envious  of  the  other's  praise ; 

Their  duty,  fiiith,  and  interest  too  the  same, 
liike  mighty  partners  equally  they  raise. 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune's  love, 
But  once  possess'd  did  absolutely  reign : 

Thus  with  their  Amazons  the  heroes  strove. 

And  conquer'd  first  those  beauties  they  would  gain. 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  disdain, 

That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin'd,  rise  once  more ; 

And  shook  aloft  the  fasces  of  the  main, 

To  fright  those  slaves  with  what  they  felt  before. 

Together  to  the  watery  camp  they  haste, 

Whom  matrons  passing  to  their  children  show : 
Infants'  first  vows  for  them  to  Heaven  are  cast, 
.    And  future  people  bless  them  as  they  go. 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp,  nor  Asian  train. 
To  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears ; 

To  make  slow  fights,  and  victories  but  vain: 
But  war  severely  like  itself  appears. 

Difiuaive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass, 
Hiey  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect : 

Their  valor  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass, 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  pn^ect 


Our  fleet  divides,  and  straight  the  Dtjtch  appear, 
In  number,  and  a  fam*d  commander,  bold : 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold. 

The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage  more. 
On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies : 

His  murdering  guna  a  loud  defiance  roiir, 
And  bloody  crosses  on  his  flag-stafiSi  rise. 

Both  furl  their  sails,  and  strip  them  for  the  fight ; 

Their  folded  sheets  dismiss  the  useless  air : 
Th'  Elean  plains  could  boast  no  nobler  sight. 

When  struggling  champions  did  their  bodies  bare. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  sea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order  move : 

So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join, 
But  lands  unfii'd,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Now  pass'd,  oil  either  side  they  nimbly  tack; 

Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  die  wind : 
And,  in  its  eye,  more  closely  they  come  back, 

To  finish  all  the  deaths  they  lefl  behind. 

On  high-rais'd  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ride, 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  frigates  go  * 

Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  defied 
By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe. 

And  as  the  built,  so  dififerent  is  the  fight : 
Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  design'd ; 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light. 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat, 

Whose  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  receives 

All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  which  tempests  beat. 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd  leavea. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  sought; 

But  he  who  meeti  all  danger  with  disdain, 
Ev'n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought. 

And  steeple-high  stood  propt  upon  the  main. 

At  this  excess  of  courage,  all  amaz'd. 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  withdraw : 

With  such  respect  in  enterM  Rome  they  gaz'd. 
Who  00  high  chairs  the  godlike  fiithers  saw. 

And  now,  as  where  Patroclus'  body  lay. 

Here  Trojan  chiefr  advanc'd,  and  there  the  Greek  - 

Ours  o'er  the  duke  their  pious  wings  display, 
And  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of  Britain  seek. 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  be  hastes, 
His  shatter'd  saib  with  rigging  to  restore ; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken  masts. 
Whose  lof^  heads  rise  higher  than  before. 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide : 

like  swans,  in  long  array  his  vessels  show. 
Whose  crests  advancing  do  the  waves  divide. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet 

Berkeley  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay, 
Did  a  like  fiite  with  lost  Creusa  meet. 
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The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  punne 
The  combat  still,  and  they  asham'd  to  leave : 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  Engliah  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy. 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  fame : 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy, 
And  slumbering  smile  at  the  imagin*d  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir*d  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie : 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run! 
Vaat  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread : 

Or,  shipwreck'd,  labor  to  some  distant  shore : 

Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more. 

The  mom  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes. 
Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 
And  in  their  colors  Belgian  lions  bear. 

Our  watchful  general  had  discem'd  from  far        : 
This  mighty  succor,  which  made  glad  the  foe : 

He  sighM,  but  like  a  &ther  of  the  war. 

His  face  spake  hope,  while  deep  his  sorrows  flow. 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore, 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey ; 
They,  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of  strength,  deplore, 

And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can  stay. 

Then  to  the  rest,  "  Rejoice,"  naid  he,  « to-day; 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies : 
Among  so  brave  a  people,  you  are  they 

Whom  Heaven  has  chose  to  fight  for  such  a  prize. 

"  If  number  English  courages  could  quell, 

We  should  at  first  have  shunn'd,  not  met  our  foes  : 

Whose  numerous  sails  the  fearful  only  tell : 
Couragefipomhearts,and  not  from  numbers  grows.*' 

He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say :  with  haste 
To  their  known  stations  cheerfully  they  go ; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last, 
Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  fi»e. 

Nor  did  th*  encourag'd  Belgians  long  delay. 
But  bold  in  others,  not  themselves,  they  stood : 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  steer  their  way, 
But  seem'd  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  engag'd  so  far. 

That  like  the  sword-fish  in  the  whale  they  fought: 

The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war. 

Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought: 

Never  had  valor,  no  not  ours,  before 

Done  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or  main. 

Where  not  to  be  o'ercome  was  to  do  more 
Than  all  the  conquests  former  kings  did  gain. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harries  rose, 
And  armed  Edwards  look'd  with  anxious  eyes. 

To  see  this  fleet  among  unequal  foes,  [rise. 

By  which  Fate  promis'd  them  their  Charles  should 


Meantime  the  Belgians  lack  upon  our  rear,    [send: 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  stems  they 

Close  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackals,  appear. 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Silent,  in  smoke  of  cannon  they  oome  on : 
Such  vapors  once  did  fiery  Cacus  hide : 

In  these  the  height  of  pleasM  revenge  is  afaovni. 
Who  bum  contented  by  another's  aide. 

Sometimes  from  fighting  squadrons  of  each  fleet, 
DeceivH  themselves,  or  to  preserve  some  fiiend. 

Two  grappling  Etnns  on  the  ocean  meet. 

And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames  ooBtend. 

Now  at  each  tack  our  Iitlle  fleet  grows  lese ; 

And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main : 
Their  greater  loes  tlieir  numbers  scarce  confess. 

While  they  lose  cheaper  than  the  English  gain. 

Have  3rou  not  seen,  when,  whistled  from  the  fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  desagn'd. 

And  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  mies'd. 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind  I 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afiford. 

With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring. 
Who  safe  in  numbers  eufif  the  noble  bird. 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fiire : 
He  could  not  conquer,  and  disdain'd  to  fly  ; 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care, 
Like  fidling  Cossar,  decently  to  die. 

Yet  iHty  did  his  manly  spirit  move. 

To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had  fonghc : 

And  generously  with  his  despair  he  strove, 
Resolv'd  to  live  till  he  their  safety  wrought. 

Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosperous  fate, 
.  Of  conquer'd  nations  tell,  anid  kings  restor'd : 

But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclips'd  estate. 
Which,  like  the  Sun's,  more  wonders  does  aflM 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before, 
On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force  employs : 

His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the 


His  fiery  cannon  did  theiV  passage  guide. 

And  following  smoke  obscur'd  them  from  the  fbe. 

Thus  Israel,  safe  from  the  Egyptian's  pride, 
By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

Elsewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  defeat. 
But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  subdue : 

So  Xenophon  once  led  that  fam'd  retreat. 
Which  first  the  Asian  empire  overthrew. 

The  foe  approach'd ;  and  one  for  lus  bold  sin 
Was  sunk ;  as  he  that  touched  the  ark  was  slain ; 

The  wild  waves  master'd  him  and  suck'd  him  in. 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

This  seen,  the  rest  at  awfhl  distance  stood : 
As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants  set. 

To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good. 
And  not  pursue,  bat  wait  on  his  retreat 
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So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  nndy  plain, 
From  shady  coverts  roused,  the  lion  chase : 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain. 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  placfr 

But  if  soma  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round 

With  one  paw  seizes  on  his  trembling  horse. 
And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the  ground. 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night; 

Now  hissing  waters  the  quench*d  guns  restora ; 
And  weary  waves,  withdrawing  from  the  fight. 

Lie  luird  and  panting  on  the  silent  shore. 

The  Moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood. 
Where,  while  her  beams  like  glittering  silver  play, 

Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general  stood. 
And  deeply  mus'd  on  the  succeeding  day. 

-  That  happy  Sun,"  said  he,  "  will  rise  i|gaio» 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see : 

And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain, 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  fiir  me. 

"  Yet,  like  an  English  general  will  I  die. 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave ; 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie ; 
The  sea's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave." 

Restlees  he  pass'd  the  remnant  of  the  night, 
nnil  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  nigh : 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  enrtem  sky. 

But  now,  his  stores  of  anununition  spent. 

His  naked  valor  is  his  only  guard : 
Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannon  sent, 

And  solitary  guns  are  scaroely  heard. 

Thtu  &r  had  Fortune  power,  he  ibro'd  to  stay. 
Nor  longer  durst  with  Virtue  be  at  strife : 

This  is  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay. 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

For  now  bnve  Rupert  from  afiur  appears. 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows; 

With  full<4pread  sails  his  eager  navy  steers, 
And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion  grows. 

The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long. 
And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew. 

Of  English  overmatch*d,  and  Dutch  too  strong. 
Who  neyer  fought  three  days,  but  to  pursue. 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  vrith  pious  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  ibr  prey. 

To  her  now  silent  eyry  does  repfur. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  fbre'd  away: 

Stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon  the  plain, 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies : 

Sbe  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  fi>rth  again. 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones'  cries. 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to  fight. 
And  spreads  his  flying  canvas  to  the  sound : 

Him,  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could  fright. 
Now  absent  every  little  noise  can 
21 


As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gathered  clouds  for  rain : 

And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  foather'd  train : 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despairing  men 
Salute  th'  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet ; 

And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  the  ken. 
That  with  finU  eyes  did  distant  safety  meet 

The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  huids  before, 
To  reap  the  harvest  their  ripe  ears  did  yield. 

Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling  thunders  roar. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  hills  oT  sand. 
And  dangerous  flats,  in  secret  ambush  lay. 

Where  the  fidse  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land. 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

The  wily  Dutch,  who  like  fall'n  angels  fear'd 
This  new  Messiah's  coming,  there  did  wait. 

And  round  the  verge  their  Inraving  vessels  steer'd, 
To  tempt  his  cour|ge  with  so  fiiir  a  bait 

But  he  unmov'd  contemns  their  idle  threat. 
Secure  of  fame  whene'er  he  please  to  fight : 

His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  heat. 
And  inbrixi  worth  doth  boasting  valor  slight 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  he  the  substance,  not  th'  appearance,  choee : 
To  rescue  one  such  fnend,  he  took  more  pride. 

Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foei. 

But  when  approach'd,  in  strict  embraces  bound, 
Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  grow : 

He  joys  to  have  his  fnend  in  safety  found. 

Which  he  to  none  but  to  that  friend  vrould  owe. 

The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied, 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will : 

And,  in  revenge  for  those  three  days  they  tried. 
Wish  one,  like  Joshua's,  when  the  Sun  stood  stilL 

Thus  reinfore'd,  against  the  adverse  fleet. 

Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way . 

With  the  first  blushes  of  the  mom  they  meet. 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-bom  day. 

His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling  fight, 
And  his  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry  men  : 

It  seem'd  as  slaughter  had  been  breath'd  all  night. 
And  Death  new-pointed  his  dull  dart  again. 

The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct  knew. 
And  matchless  courage,  since  the  former  fight ; 

Whose  navy  like  a  stiffstretch'd  cord  did  show. 
Till  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight 

The  wind  he  shares,  while  half  their  fleet  oflSnids 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shows : 

Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends. 

And  doubly  harm'd  he  douUe  harms  bestows. 

Behind  the  general  mends  his  weary  pace. 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails: 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  bis  vrounded  volume  traik. 
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Th'  increasing  aound  is  borne  to  either  shore. 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear : 

Their  passions  double  with  the  cannons'  roar. 
And  with  warm  wishes  each  inan  combats  there. 

Plied  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  began. 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away : 

So  sicken  waning  Moons  too  near  the  Sun, 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

And  now  reduc'd  on  equal  terms  to  fight. 
Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show ; 

Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the  light, 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

The  warlike  prince  had  sever*d  from  the  rest 
Two  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the  main ; 

Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  press'd. 
And  flew  so  home  they  could  not  rise  again. 

Already  batter'd,  by  his  lee  they  lay, 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call : 

The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvas  play. 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fall. 

Tbeir  open'd  sides  receive  a  gloomy  light. 
Dreadful  as  day  let  into  shades  l^low; 

Without  grim  Death  rides  barefac*d  in  their  sight, 
And  urges  entering  billows  as  they  flow. 

When  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply. 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  main-mast  bore : 

All  three  now  helpless  by  each  other  lie. 
And  this  oflbnds  not,  and  those  fear  no  more. 

So  have  I  seen  some  fearfiil  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tir*d  before  the  dog  she  lay ; 

Who  stretch'd  behind  her  pants  upon  the  plain, 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away. 

With  his  loU'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey ; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  fliz  up  as  she  lies ; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away. 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

The  prince  unjustly  does  his  stars  accuse, 
Which  hinder'd  him  to  push  his  fortune  on ; 

For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse. 
By  mortal  valor  never  must  be  done. 

This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes. 
And  warns  his  tatter*d  fleet  to  follow  home : 

Proud  to  have  so  got  off  with  equal  stakes. 
Where  'twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  o'eroome. 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight. 
Now,  not  oppos'd,  no  longer  can  pursue : 

Lusting  till  Heaven  had  done  his  courage  right ; 
When  he  had  oonquer'd  he  his  weakness  knew. 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  fbe. 

And  sighs  to  see  him  quit  the  watery  field  : 

His  stem  fix'd  eyes  no  satisfaction  show. 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did  jrield. 

Though,  as  when  fiends  did  mimcles  avow. 

He  stands  conftss'd  ev'n  by  the  boastful  Dutch : 

He  only  does  his  conquest  disavow, 
And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  much. 


Retum'd,  he  with  the  fleet  reaolv'd  to  stay  ; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart  divide; 
Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away ;  {guide 

FcH*  realms  are  households  which  the  great  i 


As  those  Vfho  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore. 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay. 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day. 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 

Th*  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success : 
Which  all-maturing  Time  must  bring  to  light. 

While  he  like  Heaven  does  each  day's  labor  Hem 
• 
Heaven  ended  not  the  first  or  second  day. 

Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  dcsign'd  : 
God  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work  survey. 

A  passive  aptness  in  all  subjects  find. 

In  burthen'd  vessels  first,  with  speedy  care. 
His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber  send : 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair. 

And  as  the  surgeons  of  maim'd  ships  attend. 

With  cord  and  canvas,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent, 
His  navy's  moulted  wings  he  imps  once  more : 

Tall  Norway  fir,  their  masts  in  battle  spent. 
And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  and  planks. 


All  hands  employ'd,  the  royal  work  grows 
like  laboring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day. 

Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm. 
And  some  on  bells  of  tasted  lilies  play. 

With  glewy  wax -some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roof  are  hung 

Some  arm'd  within  doors  upon  duty  stay. 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young. 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide. 
The  rattling  mallet  vrith  the  right  they  lift 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 
From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops: 

Which,  well  paid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  ^'aves  withstand. 
And  shakes  them  fh>m  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marline  bind. 
Or  sear-doth  masts  with  stnmg  tarpawling  coats - 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 
His  new-cast  cannons'  firmness  to  explore : 

The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to  try. 
And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore. 

Each  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  men. 
And  ships  which  all  last  winter  wero  abroad ; 

And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been. 
Or  new  from  stocks,  were  fi&ll'n  into  the  road. 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 
The  Phenix,  daughter  of  the  vanish'd  old, 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim. 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
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Her  flag  aloft  apraad  raffling  to  the  wind, 

And  nngoine  ttreameri  aeem  the  flood  to  fire : 

The  weayeri  chann'd  with  what  his  loom  dengn'd, 
Goes  on  to  aea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decka,  her  gum  of  mighty  strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 
laves: 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

TUs  martial  present,  piously  designed, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best-lovM  king : 

And  with  a  bounty  ample  as  the  wind. 

Built,  fitted,  and  maintained,  to  aid  him  bring. 

By  viewing  Nature,  Nature!s  handmaid.  Art, 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow: 

Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart, 

Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

ScHue  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam. 
An  useless  drifl,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow'd  first,  a  floating  trough  became. 
And  cross  some  rivulet  passage  did  begin. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kem 

And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide : 

Ere  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Add  but  a  siul,  and  Saturn  so  appear'd. 
When  firom  loet  empire  he  to  exile  went. 

And  with  the  golden  age  to  Ty^>^  steer'd. 
Where  coin  and  commerce  first  he  did  invent. 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then; 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  Pole.«tar  ^one. 

or  all  who  since  have  us*d  the  open  sea. 

Than  the  bold  English  none  more  &me  have  won: 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  Heaven's  high  way. 
They  make  discoveries  where  they  see  no  Sun. 

Bat  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown. 
By  poor  mankind*8  benighted  wit  is  sought, 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  first  be  shown. 
And  hence  be  to  admiring  nations  taught 

The  ebbs  of  tides  and  their  mysterious  flow. 
We,  as  Art's  elemente,  shall  understand. 

And  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go. 

Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supplied. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go. 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky : 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

This  I  foretell  from  your  auspicious  care. 

Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  Nature  grow ; 

Who  best  your  wise  Creator*s  praise  declare. 
Since  best  to  praise  his  works  is  best  to  know. 


O  truly  royal !  wha  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind : 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  levell'd  use  of  human-kind. 

But  first  the  toils  of  war  we  must  endure, 
And  from  th'  injurious  Dutch  redeem  Uie  i 

War  makes  the  valiant  of  his  right  secure, 
And  gives  up  fraud  to  be  chastis'd  with 


Already  were  the  Belgians  on  our  coast. 
Whose  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  became 

By  late  success,  which  they  did  falsely  boast. 
And  now  by  fiist  appearing  seem'd  to  claim. 

Designing,  subtle,  diligent,  and  close. 

They  knew  to  manage  war  with  wise  delay : 

Yet  all  those  arts  their  vanity  did  cross. 

And  by  their  pride  their  prudence  did  betray. 

Nor  staid  the  English  long;  but  well  supplied. 
Appear  as  numerous  as  th'  insulting  foe : 

The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be  tried. 
And  the  success  the  braver  nation  show. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in. 
Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was  abroad ; 

Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  aw'd. 

Old  eipert  Allen,  loyal  all  along, 

Fam'd  for  his  action  on  the  Smyrna  fleet : 

And  Holmes,  whose  name  shall  live  in  epic  song. 
While  music  numbers,  or  while  verse  has  feet. 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  general's  fight; 

Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Guinea  gold 
As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Roman  sight 

The  tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

With  him  went  Sprag,  as  bountiful  as  brave, 
Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  had  brought: 

Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fir'd  Harry  save. 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought 

Young  Hollis  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot. 
Bom,  CoBsar-like,  to  write  and  act  great  deeds : 

Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  shot. 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds. 

Thousands  were  there  in  darker  fiime  that  dwell. 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn : 

And  though  to  me  unknown,  they  sure  feught  welU 
Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  British  bom. 

Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail : 
So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides. 

That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fiul. 
And  with  its  weight  it  shoulders  ofi*  the  tides. 

Now,  anchon  weigh'd,  the  seamen  shout  so  shrill. 
That  Heaven  and  Earth  and  the  Wide  Ocean 
rings : 

A  breeze  from  westward  waits  their  sails  to  fill. 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy  wings. 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  fi>rssaw. 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast: 

Behind  their  treacherous  shallows  they  withdrew. 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 
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So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambiish'd  in  her  silent  den  does  lie : 

And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 
Whose  filmy  cord  shoald  bind  the  straggling  fly. 


Then  if  at  last  she  find  him  last  beset, 
She  issues  forth,  and  runs  along  her  loom 

She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triomph 


The  Belgian's  hoped  that,  with  disorder'd  haste. 
Our  deep^ut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run : 

Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  were  past, 

Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

But  with  a  fore-wind  pushing  them  above. 

And  swelling  tide  that  heav'd  them  from  below, 

0*er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons  move, 
And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle  go. 

It  8eem*d  as  there  the  British  Neptune  stood. 
With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 

Beaeath  them  to  submit  th'  ofiicious  flood  ; 
And  with  his  trident  shov'd  them  oflT  the  sand. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near. 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight : 

They  start  like  murderers  when  ghosts  appear 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hastening  up  behind. 

Who  view  far  off  the  storm  of  foiling  sleet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

At  length  the  adverse  admirals  appear ; 

The  two  bold  champions  of  each  country's  right: 
Their  eyes  describe  ihe  lists  as  they  come  near. 

And  draw  the  lines  of  death  before  they  fight 

The  distance  judg*d  for  shot  o^  every  size. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires : 

The  vigorous  seaman  every  port-hole  plies. 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires ! 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians'  side. 
For  honor,  which  they  seldom  sought  before : 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied. 
And  forc'd  at  least  in  show  to  prize  it  more. 

But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part. 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a  foe, 

Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart. 
And  seeming  to  be  stronger  makes  them  so. 

Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sustain. 
Which  did  two  generals'  fates,  and  Caesar's,  bear : 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

Pheir  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  unfinish'd  fight : 

But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  masters  knew. 
Who  call'd  that  providence  which  we  call'd  flight 

Never  did  men  more  jojriully  obey. 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  fly : 

With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
Ai  i£  to  piaise  them,  aU  tha  Statas  stood  by. 


O  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet. 

Thy  monument  inscrib'd  such  praise  shaH  Ttmt 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet. 

Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  deqiair. 

Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  before 
Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight ; 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore. 
As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobby's  flight. 

Whoe'er  would  English  monuments  survey 
In  other  records  may  our  courage  \moiw  r 

But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day. 

Whose  fame  was  blemish'd  by  too  base  a  £ae. 

Or  if  too  busily  they  will  inquire 

Into  a  victory,  which  we  disdain ; 
llien  let  them  know  the  Belgians  did  retire 

Before  the  patron  saint  of  injur'd  Spain. 

Repenting  England  this  revengeful  day 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  ofilering  bring- : 

England,  which  furst,  by  leading  them  aatray. 
Hatch*d  up  rebellion  to  destroy  her  king. 

Oor  fathers  bent  their  baneful  indnstzy. 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew ; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fiite  foresee 
Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  fle^ 

In  Fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 

And  wander  after  pathless  Destiny ; 
Whose  dark  resorts  since  Prudence  cannot  know 

In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 

But  whate'er  English  to  the  blessed  shall  go. 
And  the  fourth  Hany  or  first  Orange  meet ; 

Find  him  disowning  of  a  Bourbon  foe, 
And  him  detesting  a  Batavian  fleet 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  ridea. 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besett; 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides ; 
They  He  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 
The  huge  leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey ; 

And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the  fry. 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mistake  the  way 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  porta  and  roads  remote. 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send ; 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 

And  out-bound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end 

Those  various  squadrons  variously  deaign'd. 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load. 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind, 
All  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road. 

Some  bound  for  Guinea,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  the  gauds  the  simple  natives  wear: 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  deaignM^ 
For  folded  turbans  finest  Holland  bear. 

Some  English  wool  vez'd  in  a  Belgian  loom. 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom, 
To  ruin  with  worse  wart  our  staple  imde 
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Our  greedf  BMinfiii  rummage  eyery  hold, 
Smile  OD  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  cheit, 

And,  aa  the  priests  who  with  their  gods  make  bold, 
Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest 

But  ah !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys !         [stay : 
Which,  sent  from  Ueayen  like  lightning  make  no 

Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys. 
Or  grief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

Swell'd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe. 

Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power  to  cross, 

We  uige  an  unseen  fate  to  lay  us  low. 

And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  English  loss. 

Elach  element  his  dread  command  obeys. 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown ; 

Who,  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise. 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

Yet,  London,  empress  of  the  northern  clime. 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire ; 

Great  as  the  world's,  which,  at  the  death  of  Time, 
Must  fiill,  and  rise  a  nobler  frame  by  Fire. 

As  when  some  dire  usurper  Heaven  provides. 
To  scourge  his  country  with  a  lawless  sway ; 

His  birth,  perhaps,  some  petty  village  hides. 
And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  Fortune's  way  : 

Till,  fiilly  ripe,  his  swelling  fate  breaks  out. 
And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mischiefi  on: 

His  prince,  surpris'd  at  first,  no  ill  could  doubt, 
And  wants  the  power  to  meet  it  when  'tis  known. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  Fire, 

Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain. 
And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid : 

All  was  the  Night's ;  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown. 
Those  seeds  of  Fire  their  fatal  birth  disclose; 

And  first  few  scattering  sparks  about  were  blown. 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

Then  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept  along. 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed ; 

1^11  th*  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
WalkM  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

Now  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer. 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold ; 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old : 

So  scapes  th'  insulting  Fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air : 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail. 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair. 

Tlie  wmds,  like  crafly  courtesans,  withheld 
His  flames  from  buniing,  but  to  blow  them  more 

And  every  fresh  attempt,  he  is  repell'd 
With  fidnt  denials  weaker  than  before. 


And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey. 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire : 

O'erlooks  the  neighbors  with  a  wide  survey, 
AimI  nods  at  every  house  hie  threatening  fire. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  fivm  the  bridge  descend, 
With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice  : 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend. 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  they  sate 
Above  the  palace  of  our  slumbering  king: 

He  sigh'd,  abandoning  his  charge  to  Fate, 
And  drooping,  oft  look'd  back  upon  the  wing. 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful  blaze 
Call'd  up  some  waking  lover  tt>  the  sight; 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  rest  could  raise, 
Whoee  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  Fate, 
Half-cloth'd,  half-naked,  hastily  retire  : 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts  too  late 
For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near; 

Now  murmuring  noises  rise  in  every  street: 
The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear. 

And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose ; 

But  if  night^robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive. 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  by  day : 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  qiiire : 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play ; 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fiie. 

In  vain :  for  from  the  east  a  Belgian  wind 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent;: 

The  flames  impell'd  soon  left  their  fi)es  behind. 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fiiry  went 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze : 

The  waken'd  tides  began  again  to  roar. 
And  wondering  fish  in  shining  waters  gaze. 

Old  &ther  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  hea^ 
But  fear'd  the  fiite  of  Simois  would  return : 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 
Aiid  shrunk  his  waters  back  mto  his  um. 

The  Fire,  meantime,  viralks  in  a  breeder  gross ; 

To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide : 
He  wades  the  streets,  and  straight  he  reaches  cross. 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other  side. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scoreh,  and  then  they  take; 

Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed ; 
At  length  grown  strong,  their  mother  Fire  fi>mke» 

And  a  new  colony  of  Flames  succeed. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 

The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide : 
In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  down,  * 

I     As  armies  unoppos'd  for  prey  divide. 
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One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side-wind  sped, 
Through  narrow  lanes  his  cumber'd  fire  does  haste, 

By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  silver  led. 
The  Lombard  bankers  and  the  'Change  to  waste. 

Another  backward  to  the  Tower  would  go, 
And  slowly  eats  his  way  against  the  wind : 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching  foe 
Against  th'  imperial  palace  is  destgn'd. 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the  king, 
Whose  early  care  had  robb'd  him  of  his  rest : 

Far  off*  the  cracks  of  falling  houses  ring. 

And  shrieks  of  sutgects  pierce  his  tender  breast. 

Near  as  he  draws,  thick  harbingers  of  smoke 
With  gloomy  pillars  cover  all  the  place ; 

Whose  little  intervals  of  night  are  broke 
By  sparks,  that  drive  against  his  sacred  fiice. 

More  than  his  guards  his  sorrows  made  him  known, 
And  pious  tears  which  down  his  cheeksdid  shower: 

The  wretched  in  his  grief  forgot  their  own ; 
So  much  the  pity  of  a  king  has  power. 

He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  lov'd  so  well, 
And  what  so  well  had  merited  his  love : 

For  never  prince  in  grace  did  more  excel. 
Or  royal  city  more  in  duty  strove. 

Nor  vnth  an  idle  can  did  he  behold : 

Subjects  may  grieve,  but  monarehs  must  redress ; 
He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold. 

And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success. 

Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done. 

And  orders  all  the  succors  which  they  bring : 

The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run. 
And  form  an  army  worthy  such  a  king. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast. 
That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  is  vain : 

And  therefore  must  unwillingly  lay  waste 

That  coimtry,  which  vrould  else  the  foe  maintj^in. 

The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  Fire : 
Th'  amazed  Flames  stand  gather'd  on  a  heap ; 

And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire. 
Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leapw 


The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud. 

Those  ofibr  mighty  gain,  and  these  aak  mors. 
So  void  of  pity  is  th'  ignoble  crowd. 

When  others'  ruin  may  increase  their  store. 

Ai  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh. 

And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd  gold 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly : 

So  these  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair, 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade ; 

Ev*n  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  morsels  tear, 
And  on  their  backs  the  spoils  of  Vulcan  lad& 

The  day?  were  all  in  this  lost  labor  spent ; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  nig!it, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light 

Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or  repose, 
A  dismal  picture  of  the  general  doom ; 

Where  souls  distracted  when  the  trumpet  blons, 
And  half  unready  vnth  their  bodies  oome. 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do  repair, 
To  a  last  lodging  call  their  wandering  friends: 

Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with  cue. 
To  look  how  near  their  own  destruction  tends. 

Those  who  have  none,  sit  round  where  once  it  ^u, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require: 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place, 
As  murder'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

Some  stir  up  coals  and  watch  the  vestal  fire, 
Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  run ; 

And  while  through  burning  labyrinths  they  retire, 
With  lothing  eyes  repeat  what  they  would  shun 

The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down, 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor; 

And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown, 
Sad  parents  wateh  the  remnants  of  their  store. 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guess 
What  streets  are  burning  now,  and  what  are  netr, 

An  infant  waking  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets,  instead  of  milk,  a  fiilling  tear. 


Thus  fighting  Fires  awhile  themselves  consume. 
But  straight,  like  Turks,  forc'd  on  to  win  or  die. 

They  first  lay  tonder  bridges  of  their  fume, 
And  o'er  die  breach  in  unctuous  vapors  fly. 

Part  stay  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of  wind 
Ships  o'er  their  foroes  in  a  shining  sheet: 

Part  creeping  under  ground  their  journey  blind. 
And  climbing  from  below  their  fellows  meet 

Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  wood  side. 
Dire  night-hags  come  from  far  to  dance  their  round; 

•And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends  they  ride. 
Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted  ground. 

No  help  avail! :  for,  hydra-like,  the  Fire 
Lifls  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way ; 

And  scaree  the  wealthy  can  one-half  retire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 


No  thought  can  ease  them  but  their  sovereign's  care, 
Whose  praise  th'  afl[Iicted  as  their  comfort  sing: 

Ev'n  those,  whom  want  might  drive  to  just  despair. 
Think  life  a  blessing  under  such  a  king. 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint: 

All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief, 
How  they  may  be  supplied  and  he  may  want 

"  O  God,"  said  he,  "  thou  patron  of  my  days. 
Guide  of  my  yonth  in  exile  and  distress ! 

Who  me  unfriended  brought'st,  by  vrondrous  ways, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  ] 


"  Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearied  care 

•  I  since  have  labor'd  for  my  people's  good,* 
To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war, 

And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  Uood. 
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"■ThoQ  wbo  )ms(  t&oght  me  to  fergive  the  ill, 
And  recompeme  as  fiienda  the  good  mialed ; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 

Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

"  Or  if  my  heedless  youth  has  stepped  astray. 
Too  soon  forgetful  oTthy  gracious  hand ; 

On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay, 

But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  nMummg  land. 

*<  We  all  have  sinn'd,  and  thou  hast  laid  us  low. 
As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we  came : 

Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  show. 
And  shrink  like  pctfchment  in  consuming  flame. 

-  O  let  it  be  enough  what  ihou  hast  done ;  [street, 
When  spotted  Deaths  ran  arm'd  through  every 

With  poisoned  darts  which  not  the  good  could  shun. 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet. 

*  The  living  few,  and  frequent  funerals  then, 
Proclaim'd  thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken  place ; 

And  now  those  few  who  are  retum'd  again. 
Thy  searching  judgments  to  their  dwellings  trace. 

"  O  pass  not,  lord,  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional : 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
And  in  that  foresight  this  thy  doom  recalL 

"  Thy  threatenings.  Lord,  as  thine  thou  may'st  re- 
voke; 

Bat  if  immutable  and  fiz'd  they  stand. 
Continue  still  thyself  to  give  the  stroke. 

And  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress  thy  land." 

Th'  Eternal  heard,  and  fiom  the  heavenly  quire 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  swoid ; 

A"d  bade  him  swiftly  drive  th'  approaching  Fire 
From  where  our  naval  magazines  were  sior'd. 

The  blessed  minister  his  wings  display'd, 
And  like  a  shooting  star  he  cleft  the  night ; 

He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey'd 
He  la^'d  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light 

The  fugitive  Flames,  chastis*d,  went  forth  to  prey 
On  pious  structures,  by  our  fathers  rear'd ; 

By  which  to  Heaven  they  did  aflect  the  way, 
Ere  fiiith  in  churchmen  without  works  was  heard. 

The  wanting  orphans  saw,  with  watery  eyes. 
Their  founders'  charity  in  dust  laid  low ; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answer'd  cries, 
For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made  them  sa 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thee  long. 
Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praise : 

Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  song ; 

And  poets*  songs  the  Theban  walls  could  raise. 

The  daring  flames  peep'd  in,  and  saw  from  far 
'    The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire : 
But,  since  it  was  profan'd  by  civil  war, 

Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by  fire. 

Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly  came. 
And  widely  opening  did  on  both  sides  prey : 

This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame, 
If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 


And  now  fi>ur  days  the  Sun  had  seen  our  woes : 
Four  nights  the  Moon  beheld  th'  inceoHuit  fire ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose. 
And  further  from  the  feverish  North  retire. 

In  th' empyrean  Heaven,  the  bless'd  abode. 
The  thrones  and  the  dominions  prostrate  lie. 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God ; 
And  an  hush'd  silence  damps  the  tuneful  sky. 

At  length  th'  Almighty  east  a  pitying  eye. 
And  mercy  softly  louch'd  his  melting  breast: 

He  saw  the  town's  one-half  in  rubbish  lie, 
And  eager  flames  drive  on  to  stoim  the  rest 

An  hollow  ciystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above : 
Of  it  a  brood  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  drove. 

The  vanquish'd  Fires  withdrew  from  every  place. 
Or  full  with  feeding  sink  into  a  sleep : 

Each  household  genius  shows  again  his  face. 
And  from  the  hearths  the  little  Lares  creep. 

Our  king  this  more  than  natural  change  beholds; 

With  sober  joy  his  heart  and  eyes  abound : 
To  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds. 

And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed  ground. 

As  when  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrain'd  the  earth* 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain ; 

And  first  die  tender  blade  peeps  op  to  birth,  [jgrain: 
And  straight  the  green  fields  laugh  with  pramis'd 

By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness  grew 
In  every  heart  which  fear  had  froze  before ; 

The  standing  streets  with  so  much  joy  they  view. 
That  with  less  grief  the  perish'd  they  deplore. 

The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed : 

Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  supplied. 
And  fill'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward. 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  priiit  the  sense, 

That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 

"Tis  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive  him  thence. 

But  BO  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway. 
Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make. 

As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay. 
And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  fbrsake. 

Tliey  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire ; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low. 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire. 

Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquish'd  foel 

Not  with  more  constancy  the  Jews,  of  old 
By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  sent, 

Their  royal  city  did  in  dust  behold. 
Or  with  more  vigor  to  rebuild  it  went 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past,  [town^ 

And  two  dire  comets,  which  have  scouig'd  the 

In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  the  last^ 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown. 
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Now  frequent  trioefl  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high-raised  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  work  succeed. 

Methinks  already  from  this  chymic  flame. 

I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mould : 
Rich  as  the  town  which  gives  the  Indies  name, 

With  silver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

Already  hiboring  with  a  mighty  fate, 

She  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mounting  brow, 
And  seems  to  have  renew'd  her  charter's  date. 

Which  Heaven  will  to  the  death  of  Time  allow. 

More  great  than  human  now,  and  more  august, 
Now  deified  she  from  her  fires  does  rise : 

Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations  tnut, 
And  opening  into  larger  parts  she  flies. 

Before  she  like  some  shepherdees  did  show, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side; 

Not  answering  to  her  fome,  but  rude  and  low, 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modem  pride. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitozs  come ; 

The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  gold. 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood. 
Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping  train ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud. 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  fitce  again. 

The  wealthy  Tagns,  and  the  wealthier  Rhine, 
The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  shall  boast, 

And  Seyne,  that  would  with  Belgian  rivers  join. 
Shall  find  her  lustre  stain'd,  and  traffic  lost 

The  venturous  merchant,  who  designM  more  for, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm'd  with  the  splendor  of  this  northern  star. 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

Our  powerful  navy  shall  no  longer  meet. 
The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  invadd ; 

The  beauty  of  this  town  without  a  fleet. 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 


And  while  this  fom'd  emporium  we  prepare. 
The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs  boast. 

That  those,  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to  share. 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast 

Already  we  have  conquered  half  the  war. 
And  the  less  dangerous  part  is  left  behind : 

Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them  dare. 
And  not  so  great  to  vanquish  as  to  find. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more ; 

A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow. 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST: 

OR,  THE  POWER  OP  MUSIC. 
AN  ODE  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.   CECIIJA'S  DAT 

TwAS  at  the  royal  feost  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 

Aloft  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne: 

His  valiant  peers  were  ploc'd  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  msrrtles  boond: 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 

None  but  die  brave, 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  ftir. 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fidr. 

T^motheus,  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyro : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  tky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  lus  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god. 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd. 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast: 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd,     [worid 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  (he 
T^e  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  : 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofo  rebound : 
With  ravish'd  ean 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afiecis  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

CHORUB. 

With  ravish'd  ean 
The  monareh  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afllects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 


The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  masidan  rafif  ^ 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young: 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  dnaitf; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shows  his  honest  face ; 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath :  he  comes,  he  com** 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  jo]^  did  first  ordain ; 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 

Prinking  is  the  soldier's  pie 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 
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CHORUS. 

BaccliuB*  blewiDgs  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  tbe  soldier*8  pleasure; 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ;      [the  slain. 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  song  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  &llen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed : 
On  the  bare  earth  ezpos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 


Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiPd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth*d  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honor  bot  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
Tbe  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz*d  on  the  fair 
Who  eaus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh*d  and  look*d, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanqoish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

CHOAUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh*d  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  locdc'd,  and  sigh'd  again : 
22 


At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head ! 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And,  amaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  Furies  arise : 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  venge^ce  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy, 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  flr'd  anodier  Troy 


And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  flr'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

GRAND  CHORire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store, 
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She  drow  an  angel  down. 
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Book  I 


In  days  of  old,  there  livM,  of  mighty 

A  vdiiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name : 

A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  eioeird. 

The  rising  nor  the  setting  Son  beheld. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord ;  orach  land  he  woo. 

And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 

In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove. 

Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love ; 

He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame, 

With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 

With  honor  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride. 

With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  ibr  his  guide. 

And  his  victorious  aimy  at  his  side. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array, 

Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on  Uie  way. 

But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 

The  feats  of  Amaaons,  the  fatal  fight 

Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight; 

The  town  besieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it  cost 

The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  host;> 

The  spousals  of  Hippolita,  the  queen ; 

What  tilts  and  toume]rs  at  the  feast  were  seen ; 

The  storm  at  their  return,  the  ladies*  fear : 

But  these,  and  other  things,  I  must  forbear. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow : 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  yonr  patience,  and  to  waste  ray  strength ; 

And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forborne, 

That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ; 

As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host. 

That  he  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most. 

Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost 

And  therefore  where  I  left,  I  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  fiilse  or  true, 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mention'd,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  anay  drew  near  th*  Athenian  town; 
When,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride, 
Marching,  he  chanc'd  to  cast  his  eye  aside, 
wAnd  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way : 
At  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  cry, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hands  on  high. 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seiz'd  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embrac*d. 

"Tell  me,**  said  Theseus,  *«what  and  whence 
you  are, 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ? 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  7 
Or  are  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your  grief." 

The  most  in  yean  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Began  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain) ; 
Then  scarce  recovered  spoke :  *'  Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory ; 
*Tis  thine,  O  king,  th'  afflicted  to  redress, 
And  Fame  has  fiU'd  the  world  with  thy  success : 
We,  wretched  women,  sue  for  that  alone, 
^Vhich  of  thy  goodness  is  refus'd  to  none ; 


Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief. 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief: 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before ; 
Till,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bean 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  yaan^ 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh^ 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency. 
But  reverence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it  been, 
Relieve  th'  oppress'd,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tesn. 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortunes  seen. 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  onco  a  queen: 
At  Thebes  he  fell,  curst  be  the  fetal  day ! 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  lost 
Before  that  town,  besiegM  by  our  confederate  Imt- 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands. 
Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  bis  fbesi 
Unbum'd,  unburied,  on  a  l^eap  they  lie ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny ; 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed." 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
EchoM  her  grief,  and,  grovelling  on  the  plain, 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mini. 
Besought  his  pi^r  to  their  helpless  kind ! 

The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  lo  iow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two, 
He  sigh'd,  and  could  not  but  their  fete  deplore. 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  befere. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew. 
And  raising,  one  by  one,  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore, 
And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs. 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reveng'd  their  wroogi: 
That  Greece  should  see  perferm'd  what  he  dedar'd; 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward. 
He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay. 
Rode  on ;  nor  enter'd  Athens  on  his  way : 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car ; 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire. 
And  all  the  godhead  seera'd  to  glow  with  fire; 
Ev'n  the  ground  glitter'd  where  the  standard  flew 
And  the  green  grass  was  dyed  to  sanguine  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur: 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage. 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  aixlor ;  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  fiower  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
All  day  he  march'd ;  and  all  th'  ensuing  night: 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell. 
How  Theseus  conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell : 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  woo, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  bum'd  the  town: 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restor'd  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain: 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  interred ; 
All  these  to  fitter  times  shall  be  deferr'd : 
I  spore  the  widows'  tears,  their  woful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husbands*  obsequies ; 
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How  Theaeua  at  those  funeruli  did  asuat. 

And  with  what  gifti  the  moarning  dames  dismiss'd. 

Thus  when  the  victor  chief  bad  Creon. slain. 
And  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitch'd  upon  the  plain 
His  miglity  camp,  and,  when  the  day  return *d. 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  bum'd. 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  jrouthful  knights  they  ibund  beneath  a  load 

oppreas'd 
Of  slaughtered  foes,  whom  first  lo  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument 
lioth.  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd ; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  feme ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoati,  were  the 

same. 
Cloae  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  grisly 

wound ; 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead,  they  were. 
But  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear: 
The  wandering  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part. 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart. 
These  two  were  sisters'  sons;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fiira'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent, 
And  sofUy  both  conveyed  to  Theseus'  tent: 
Whom,  known  of  Croon's  line,  and  cnr'd  with  care, 
lie  to  his  city  sent  as  prieonem  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
This  done,  he  march'd  away  with  warlike  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tum*d  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Where  happy  long  he  liv'd,  much  lev'd,  and  more 

renown'd. 
But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loos*d, 
The  woful  captive  kinsmen  are  inclos'd. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  'twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fitir  lily  on  the  flowery  green. 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new, 
For  with  the  rosy  color  strove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  th' observance  due  to  sprightly  May: 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigiIsofhernight,and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep; 
Each  gentle  breath  with  kindly  wannth  she  moves; 
Inspires  now  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily,  ere  day. 
Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair  :^ 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  ^e  wind. 
Aurora  bad  but  newly  chas'd  the  night. 
And  parpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way, 
To  sporf  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  ofier  maiden  vows  in  honor  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn,  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rase ;  and  every  rose  she  drew. 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  pariy«color'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head : 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroll'd  out  so  cloar, 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  bear : 


Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  leam'd  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  Spring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made,    ' 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal. 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  inclosM  within  the  square, 
Where^young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen'd  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight; 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And  with  hii  gaoler's  leave  desir'd  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  beneath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Clieer'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day : 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around. 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crown'd 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
He  sigh'd,  and  tum'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view : 
Then  look'd  below,  and,  from  the  castle's  height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight. 
The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen. 
In  Spring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green. 
Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  walks 

between. 
This  view'd,  but  not  enjoy'd,  with  arms  acroa 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  boni. 
At  last,  for  so  his  destiny  requir'd. 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir*d. 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light: 
But  ov'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to  descry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily. 

Scaroe  had  he  seen,  but,  seiz'd  with  sudden  smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick, he  felt  it  at  his  heart; 
Struck  blind  with  overpowering  light,  he  stood, 
'nien  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cried  aloud. 

Young  Arcite  heard ;  and  up  he  ran  with  haste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embrac'd ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan> 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  began. 
Or  who  had  done  th'  ofience  ?    "  But  if,"  said  he, 
"  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  Heaven,  with  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  Fate  will  have  it  so: 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie. 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky, 
Or  other  belefol  aspect,  rul'd  our  birth. 
When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under  Earth : 
Whate'er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done ; 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to  shun." 

'*  Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again, 
*'  Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus'd  me  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound. 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space. 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace  ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  form'd  in  Heaven,  nor  art  thou  leas ; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t' escape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loUiesome  dungeon  die. 
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Then  be  thy  wrath  oppeas'd  with  our  diigrace, 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppressed  by  tyrant  power!"  While  yet  he  spoke, 
AJrcite  on  Emily  had  iix*d  his  look ; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  withm  his  heart  infiz'd  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  \%'a8  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh*d,  and  said, 
**  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
O,  I  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move  , 

Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 
Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes:) 
*<  S{)eak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?" 
"Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  "  suits  but  ill  with  pain<" 
"  It  suits  far  worse"  (said  Palamon  again. 
And  bent  his  brows)  "  with  men  who  honor  weigh. 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray; 
But  worst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  bom. 
My  kinsman,  and  in  arms  my  brother  sworn. 
Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands. 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design ; 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thine : 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Appeach  my  honor,  or  thine  own-  maintain. 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
'And  wouldst  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  release  would  choose  to  die  ? 
But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bod  pretence ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain : 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom ; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworn. 
Art  bound  t'  assist  my  eldership  of  right, 
Or  justly  to  be  deemM  a  perjur'd  knight." 

Thus  Palamon :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain. 
In  haughty  language,  thus  replied  again : 
"  Forsworn  thyself:  the  traitor's  odious  name 
I  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  norst 

-  With  strong  desires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  first 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  power  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th*  important  secret,  aM  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  7 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love  7 
Law  is  to  things,  which  to  firee  choice  relate ; 

'  Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fiite ; 
Laws  are  but  positive ;  love's  power,  we  see, 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  ibr  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd, 
Love  tlirows  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  general 

waste : 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction  fall ; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers  all. 


If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  transgrea, 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  less ; 
And  both  are  mad  alike,  since  neither  can  | 
Both  hc^less  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun,  but  as  he  passes  o'er.*' 

Like  .£8op*s  hounds  contending  ibr  the  bone. 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone : 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day: 
A  cur  came  by,  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away. 
"  As  courtiers  therefore  juslle  for  a  grant. 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 

want. 
So,  thou,  if  Fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance : 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  6r  failing  in  th'  adventure,  die." 

Great  vras  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renew'd. 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd . 
Now  friends  no  moroi  nor  walking  hand  in  hand; 
But  when  they  met,  they  made  a  surly  stand ; 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd. 
And  wish'd  that  every  look  might  be  their  last 

It  cbanc'd  at  length,  Pirithous  came  t'  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend ; 
Their  love  in  early  infiincy  began. 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man : 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov'd  so  well. 
That  when  one  died,  as  ancient  stories  tell. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  Hell. 

But  to  pursue  my  tale :  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come : 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  nnce. 
And  honor'd  by  this  young  Thcssallan  prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  request, 
Restor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whatever  pretence, 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th' offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  ireed. 

Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  wty. 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  must  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late  7 
"  What  have  I  gain'd,"  he  said,  "  in  prison  pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment 7 
And  banish'd  from  her  sight,  I  sufiler  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before : 
Forc'd  frmn  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live: 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve : 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides ; 
And  where  she's  absent,  all  is  Hell  besides. 
Next  lo  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first: 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen : 
For,  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
'Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure;  thine  the  victory: 
Well  has  thy  fortune  tum'd  the  dice  for  thee: 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'st  feed  thine  eyes. 
In  prison,  no ;  but  blissful  Paradise ! 

Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov'st  at  least  in  love's  eztremest  line. 

1  mourn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night; 
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And  who  can  tell  but  since  thou  hast  her  sight, 
And  art  a  comely,  yoang»  and  valiant  knight. 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  cease  to  frown. 
And  by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  hunuin«kind, 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find ; 
But,  doom*d  to  drag  my  lothesome  life  in  care, 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates, 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  tlie  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  fiirewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell. 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewell. 

But  why,  alas!  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire : 
Some  pray  fi>r  riches ;  riches  they  obtain ; 
But,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain ; 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  ireed ;  and  come, 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A  iavor'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day. 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th*  uncertain  place. 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness ;  but  few  can  find, 
For  &r  die  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood : 
The  fatal  blessing  came :  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily." 

Thus  Arciie :  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palamon  yet  sufifers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath ;  he  makes  outrageous  moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamors  rings  around : 
With  briny  tears  he  both'd  his  fetier'd  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
<*  Alas !'*  he  cried,  "I  wretch  in  prison  pine. 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thou  draw'st  thy  native  air, 
Pleas'd  \«ith  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
Thou  maysUsince  thou  hast  youth  and  courage  joinM, 
A  sweet  behavior,  and  a  solid  mind. 
Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  pence. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th' ad  vantage  of  the  strife  is  thine. 
Thy  portion  double  joys,  and  double  sorrows  mine. 

The. rage  of  jealousy  then  fir'd  bis  soul. 
And  his  &ce  kindled  like  a  burning  cool : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said :  **  Eternal  deities. 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass. 
With  pens  ef  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human-kind  yoor  care, 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  are  t 


Ho  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain, 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure. 
All  these  he  must,  and,  guiltless,  oSi  endure ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  fail. 
When  the  good  sufifer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  Virtue  could  befall. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govem'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  other  beaste  is  our  estate ; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain; 
But  man,  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  suffer  more. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware; 
An  ambush'd  thief  forelays  a  traveller : 
The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide;  but  well  I  know,    . 
Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 
Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place. 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 

Let  Palamon,  oppress'd  in  bondage,  mourn. 
While  to  his  ezil'd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  Sun,  declining  from  his  height. 
The  day  had  shorlen'd,  to  prolong  the  night: 
The  lengthened  night  gave  lengSi  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty : 
'Tis  hard  to  say  who  sufiTers  greater  pains : 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains : 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrolPd, 
Beholds  whate*er  he  would,  but  what  he  would  be* 

hold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  befell. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  retum'd  again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  k>v'd  renew'd  his  pain ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  -Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  madness  of  despair. 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  lore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stnpid  eyes  appears, 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears ; 
His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink : 
Bereft  of  sleeps  he  lothes  his  meat  and  drink: 
He  withers  at  his  heaH,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  speetre  of  a  murder'd  man : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  &ce  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boien  leaves : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moon, 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  akme : 
Nor,  miz'd  in  mirth,  in  yonthful  pleasnres  shares. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instrumanta  he  hears  i 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voiee  is  drown'd. 
He  hears  as  from  ofiv,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound : 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and  gay  Deaire : 
But  full  of  musefttl  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more. 
Now  wholly  chang'd  from  what  he  was  befoni, 
P2 
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It  happened  once,  that,  slumbering  as  he  lay, 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appeared, 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  cheer'd : 
His  hat,  adom*d  with  wings,  disclos'd  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep-compelling  rod 
Such  as  he  seem'd,  when,  at  his  sire's  command, 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
*'  Arise,"  he  said,  '*  to  conquering  Athens  go, 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start. 
Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  recover'd  breath, 
**  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death. 
Sure  to  be  slain,  but  death  is  my  desire. 
Since  in  £milia's  sight  I  shall  expire." 
By  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look ; 
Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he 

knew. 
A  sudden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind, 
**  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find. 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes, 
But  never  "Ipenetrate  through  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sickness 

give. 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live, 
And  see  unknown  ray  mistress  day  by  day." 
He  said ;  and  cloth'd  himself  in  coarse  array : 
A  laboring  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went. 
And  to  th*  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent ; 
One  squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 
Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort: 
Proffering  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  'draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait 

So  fiiir  befell  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  served  at  first  £milia's  chamberlain : 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spy. 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye : 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
Refus'd  no  toil,  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew, 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  pasa'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philostratus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem'd,  so  well  belov'd,  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place. 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace. 
That,  ezercis'd  within  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd^ 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favor  rais'd: 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroll 'd, 
And  largely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent, 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent : 
This  well  employ'd,   he  purchas'd    friends    and 

feme, 
But  cautiously  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  uicrease, 
In  arms  of  honor,  and  esteem  in  peace ; 
To  Theseus*  person  he  was  ever  near ; 
And  Theseus  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 


Book  U. 

Whilk  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  stoiy  tains 
Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  six  long  years  immur'd,  die  captiv*d  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the  light: 
Lost  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore : 
His  prison  pain'd  him  much,  his  passion  more : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  lov.e. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  ran, 
And  May  within  the  Twins  received  the  Son, 
Were  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whate'er  shall  be, 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight  : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar*d  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  his  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drowu'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  lay. 
To  this  with  lengthen'd  strides  he  took  his  wsy, 
(Foi  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear*d  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  night 
To  Thebes  might  favor  his  intended  flight 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  \*ife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  beguile, 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh 'd  to  see  the  joyous  sight; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  devn; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scareely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod: 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o*er  the  plains? 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair; 
Then  tum'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day. 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May.  [w^. 

"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liveries 
If  not  the  first  the  fairest  of  the  year : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers : 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  Son 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 
As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind."  ^ 

His  vows  addressed,  within  the  grove  he  stmy'ii 
Till  Fate,  or  Fortune,  near  the  place  convcy'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight 
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In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning  mortal 

sight  : 
And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 
But  fear*d  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 
Bat  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  yean. 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ean ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  uuprepar'd. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone. 
And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon,  [grove. 

Who,  listening,  heard  him,  while  he  searched  the 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love : 
But  on  the  sudden  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood. 
As  lovers  oAen  muse,  and  change  their  mood ; 
Now  high  08  Heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  Hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her-  cheer. 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  frdm  his  bosom  drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
^'CursM  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar. 
Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poison  all  the  year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was : 
Yet  ceases  not  her  hate :  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
I  suffer  for  my  blood :  unjust  decree ! 
That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe. 
The  man  who  caus*d  my  country's  overthrow. 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  forsake  my  former,  name ; 
Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
That  side  of  Heaven  is  all  my  enemy : 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free ; 
Without  a  crime,  eicept  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  I  could  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  Love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue ; 
I  sufler  for  ^he  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record. 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd : 
And  let  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain, 
Pleas'd  with  my  sufierings,  if  you  knew  my  pain." 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  aasail'd. 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  (ail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look : 
lie  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart. 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  heart : 
No  longer  staid,  but  starting  from  his  place, 
Discover'd  stood,  and  show'd  his  hostile  face : 
**  False  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  forsworn,  for  Emily ; 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow.  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow'd  name :  as  folse  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free : 
But  rest  assur'd,  that  either  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily : 


For,  though  unarm'd  I  am,  and  (freed  by  chanoe) 
Am  here  without  my  sword,  or  pointed  lance ; 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unqueation'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe.*' 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man. 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  began : 
"  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love. 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  I  defy  : 
Fool,  not  to  know,  that  love  endums  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  perjury. 
Know  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite  ; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight, 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone   [known ; 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both  nn* 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee ; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide, 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  may'st  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts ;  but  pray'd. 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn. 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
O  Love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon  ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  retum'd,  and,  as  in  honor  tied. 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supplied : 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armor  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought : 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd  face  to  face 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  changM  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  seea 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy. 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I : 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  alofl  his  dart; 
A  generous  dullness  seizes  every  part ; 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the  heart 

Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  bom; 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return : 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm*d  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war : 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance ; 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  ports  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood. 
And  wounded,  wound;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 

blood; 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got. 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  far'd. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear'd : 
Or  as  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws,  ' 
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Their  advene  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound, 
With  gruntB  and  groans  the  forest  rings  aronnd : 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide, 
Kill  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difierence  to  decide. 
The  power  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees. 
And  executes  on  Earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
Coird  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway,  [way. 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power. 
One  moment  can  retard  th*  appointed  hour. 
And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  appears, 

.  Which  happen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years : 
For  sure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love. 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill. 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears;  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy. 
This  gende  knight,  inspir'd  by  jolly  May, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry, 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh : 
And  as  he  follow'd  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood : 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th*  appointed  place 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
That,  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harbor  lay ; 
And,  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood, 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
Approached,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
He  saw  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow. 
Like  lightning  flam'd  their  falchions  to  and  fro, 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam :  so  strong  they  strook, 
There  Beem'4  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak: 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight: 
Resolv'd  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place ; 
And  with  his  sword  nnshcath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  oease  their  strife : 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat : 
'*  What  are  you  7  why  in  arms  together  metf 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require;  lior  judge  to  tryf" 
Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recovered  breath. 
Thus  hasty  spoke :  "  We  both  deserve  the  death. 
And  both  would  die ;  for  look  the  worid  around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found : 
Our  life's  a  load ;  encumber'd  with  the  chaige, 
We  long  to  set  th'  imprison'd  soul  at  large. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me. 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace,  for  grace  is  cruelty. 
Me  first,  O  kill  me  first ;  and  core  my  woe ; 
Then  sheathe  the  sword  of  Justice  on  my  fiie: 
Or  kill  him  first ;  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe : 
Oa  whom  thy  gnca  did  liberty  bestow ; 


But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  fboiid 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit ;  see  retum'd 
The  perjur'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honor  scoroU 
For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrow'd  name 
And  proflfer'd  service,  to  thy  palace  came, 
Now  caird  Philostratus :  ratain'd  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree, 
Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 
My  part  remains ;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own, 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man ;  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race. 
Enow  me  for  what  I  am :  I  broke  my  chain, 
Nor  promis'd  I  thy  prisoner  to  remain : 
The  love  of  liber^  wiA  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th*  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 
I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe  : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue ; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die : 
But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless, 
Aseur'd  that  what  I  lose,  he  never  shall  possess.** 

To  this  replied  the  stem  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smil'd :  **  In  owning  your  oflfence, 
You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  3rou  have  decreed ; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed  : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die." 
He  said ;  dumb  Sorrow  seiz'd  the  standen-by. 
The  queen  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood) 
For  tender  pity  wept:  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  th' infectious  virtue  lan 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid. 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  soAly  said : 
•^What  eyes  can  snJQTer  this  unworthy  sight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renowned  in  fight. 
The  mastenhip  of  Heaven  in  face  and  mind, 
And  loven.  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind  : 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds ;  they  neither  came 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame ; 
Kings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause; 
But  love  for  love  alone ;  that  crowns  the  lover't 

cause." 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous  kind* 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place, 
From  the  fieree  king  implor'd  th*  oflfenders  grace. 

He  paus'd  awhile,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  In  his  blood); 
But  socm  his  tender  mind  th'  impression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt. 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds) :  ' 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  fint  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made,  or  magnified  th'ofifence. 
"Offence!  of  what?   to  whom?  who  judg'd  ths 

cause? 
The  prisoner  freed  himself  by  Nature's  lavn: 
Bom  free,  he  sought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  peijttr*d,  but  his  love  excus*d  the  deed." 
Thus  pondering,  he  look'd  under  with  his  eyei»  ^ 
And  saw  the  women's  tean,  and  heard  their  crici 
Which  mov'd  compassion  more ;  he  shook  his  bead, 
And,sofUy  sighing,  to  himself  he  said; 
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"  CunM  on  th'  un^wrdoning  prince,  whom  tears 
can  draw 
To  no  remorae  ;  who  roles  by  lions*  law ; 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike ;  the  penitent,  and  proud." 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head  ; 
Reason  resnm'd  her  place,  and  Passion  fled : 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke :  "  The  power  of  Love, 
In  E!arth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  Heaven  above, 
Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declarM  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind  ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fettera,  and  in  safety  gone, 
What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil ; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  despite  again, 
To  sufier  death  deserv'd ;  for  well  they  know, 
Tia  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe ; 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed  ;  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master,  Love,  rewards  their  pains; 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day, 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch's  pay  : 
Tet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on ; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  ibr  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love. 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  fkr, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 
Bat  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last: 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  I  know. 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sovereign  long  ago ; 
Ofl  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain,  [strain. 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  human  hearts  con- 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  thoae 
Who  for  th' offending  warrion  inberposOf 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord, 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sovereign  lord ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  ray  right." 
This  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtoin'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain'd  .* 
"  If  wealth,  or  honor,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom ;  and  such  is  she  you  serve : 
For  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown. 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known : 
But  should  you  combat  till  j^u  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree. 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  Destiny. 
Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  repair; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun 
To  the  same  point  through  every  sign  has  run, 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  bring. 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  Chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
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And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight. 

From  out  the  bars  to  force  hia  opposite. 

Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 

The  prize  of  valor  and  of  love  shall  gain ; 

The  vanquish'd  party  shall  their  claim  release, 

And  the  long  jan  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 

The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen  ground. 

The  theatre  of  war,  fi)r  champions  so  renown'd ; 

And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight. 

With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight ; 

And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge,  as  I  shall  judge  aright. 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord. 

Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  swoid." 

Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ? 

And  ravish'd  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky: 

The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well. 

Extol  th'  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  f^ 

To  bless  the  gracious  king.  The  knights,  with  leave 

Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commands  receive; 

On  Emily  with  equal  aidor  look. 

And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took : 

From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  puraue  their  way^ 

Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense^ 
Ae  first  inclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around ; 
The  form  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appeared, 
Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd ; 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree,. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  ; 
The  like  adom'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  saw :  nor  of  so  vast  a  space : 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command  : 
Who  sold  ibr  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame. 
The  roaster-painters,  and  the  carven,  came. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love ; 
An  altar  stood  below ;  on  either  band 
A  priest  with  roses  crown'd,  who  held  a  myrtle  wand. 

The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  inclos'd 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white, 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night. 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery : 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  power  to  whom  it  was  address'd. 
In  Venus'  temple  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumben  of  enamour'd  men. 
Prayers,  that  even  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd  to  call. 
And  issuing  sighs,  that  smok'd  along  the  wall, 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  Hell, 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where  they 

fell : 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love's  assurance,  pnd  o  train  of  lies ; 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 
And  sprightly  Hope,  and  short-enduring  Joy ; 
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And  aorceriefl  to  niae  th*  infernal  powers. 

And  sigilB,  framM  in  planetary  hours : 

Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Core, 

And  Doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  Despair; 

Suspicions,  and  fknlastical  Surmise, 

And  Jealousy  suffus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 

Discoloring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 

Down«look'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist 

Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t'  other  side  advance 

The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 

Minstrels,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play, 

And  balls  by  nights,  and  tournaments  by  day. 

All  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more : 

With  acts  and  monuments  of  limes  before : 

And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom, 

And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come : 

For  there  th'  Idalian  mount,  and  Citheron, 

The  court  of  Venus  was  in  colors  drawn : 

Before  the  palace-gate,  in  careless  dress, 

And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness : 

There,  by  the  fount.  Narcissus  pin'd  alone : 

There  Sanson  was ;  with  wiser  Solomon, 

And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts. 

With  bowls  that  tum'd  enamoured  youth  to  beasts. 

Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 

And  inrowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit: 

The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 

And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 

The  goddess'  self  some  noble  hand  had  wrought ; 

Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasmg  thought: 

From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 

And  smooth'd  the  rufHed  seas  and  clear'd  the  skies, 

She  trod  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast, 

And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceal'd  the  rest; 

A  lute  she  held ;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 

A  wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green ; 

Her  turtles  fanned  the  buxom  air  above ; 

And,  by  his  mother,  skxxl  an  infant  Love, 

With  wings    unfledg'd;   his   eyes   were  banded 

o'er ; 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Supplied  with  arrows  brightand  keen,  a  deadly  store. 
But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  difierent  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread ; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace  : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare. 
Where  neither  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl,  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and  old ; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold : 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  bent 
Heaven  froze  above,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal, 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  standing 

hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlook'd  the  wood 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent : 
The  frame  of  bumis\'d  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far.  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  straight  long  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
BUnd  with  high  walla,  and  Horror  overhead: 


Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar. 
As  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door; 
In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shoos; 
'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none; 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame ! 
Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quaniss 


The  labor  of  a  god ;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it  strong. 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 

A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 

And  Treason  laboring  in  the  traitor's  thought: 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd   plot  to  murder 

brought 

There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear; 
Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer. 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down. 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown : 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend. 
And,  fiir  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend. 
On  t'  other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare, 
Unpunish'd  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest,  with  sharpen'd  knives,  in  cloisters  dnwiw 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  Disgrace, 
And  bawling  Infamy,  in  language  base :       [plsce. 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  Silence  fled  the 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair: 
With  eyes  half  clos'd,  and  gaping  mouth,  he  lay, 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sudden  soul 

away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome.  Misfortune  sate, 
And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate. 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood ; 
And  arm'd  Complaint  on  Theft;  and  cries  of  Blood. 
There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  covert  laid. 
And  violent  Death  in  thousand  shapes  display'd; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers'  rage  resign'd ; 
Successless  wars,  and  Poverty  behind ; 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  foro'd  on  rocky  shores. 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars : 
The  new-bom  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  ma<l0- 
All  ills  of  Man's  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  house,  that  falls 
And  interoepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls : 
The  whole  division,  that  to  Mars  pertains. 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains, 
Were  there  :  the  butcher,  armorer,  and  smith, 
Who  forges  sharpen'd  falchions,  or  the  scythe. 
The  scarlet  Conquest  on  a  tower  was  plac'd. 
With  shoots,  and  soldiers*  acclamations  grec'd : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening  o'er  his  head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Cesar's  fall ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 
And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn; 
Their  fates  were  painted,  ere  the  men  were  bora* 
All  copied  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  god : 
Two  geomanlic  figures  were  display'd 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 
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Tir'd  with  deibimities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  tylvan  loeiie  with  Tariooa  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn : 
lite  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  honis  re- 
sound: 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 
And,  tum*d  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became : 
Her  son  was  neit,  and,  by  peculiar  grace, 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  spied 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  ibr  seeing,  died : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  punoo 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree: 
Th*  acyoining  fane  th'  assembled  Greeks  eiprass'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast 
Oenides'  valor,  and  his  envied  prise; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown. 
The  murderess  mother,  and  consuming  son; 
The  Volseian  queen  extended  on  the  plain ; 
The  treason  punish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd. 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  ^  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  arnyM  in  green; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen. 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motionB  of  their 

queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  belbre; 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow-she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane. 
And  drinking  borrow'd  light,  be  fUl'd  again; 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes. 
And  caird  Locina's  aid,  her  burden  to  disclose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command. 
That  Nature  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand, 
Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Tlieseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  ev^ry  god. 
And  thought  his  mighty  cost  was  well  bestow'd. 
So  princes  now  their  poels  should  regard ; 
Bat  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  inclos'd. 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed. 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
The  knights  to  combat ;  and  their  arms  U>  sing. 

Book  in. 

The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should  decide 
Th'  important  enterprise,  and  give  the  bride ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought, 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  &r  and  near,  contend  in  choice, 
And  send  the  flower  cf  war  by  public  voice ; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone : 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
ThrongM  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  behold 
The  namee  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroll'd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fiiir,  and  is  endu'd  with  might. 
In  such  a  quaml  would  bo  proud  to  fight 


There  breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British  ground 

(An  isle  ibr  love  and  arms  of  old  renown*d) 

But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  purchase  &me, 

To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name: 

And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 

Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the 

rest 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name ; 
llieir  aims  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  fumish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armor,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  maiL 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use» 
Of  folded  hides ;  and  others  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  fi>e. 
One  fi>r  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well, 
With  jambeaux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steeL 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  bis  ikce ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head, ' 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  bis  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair: 
Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  bumlsh'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-akin  on  his  beck ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven  black. 
His  ample  jforehead  bore  a  coronet. 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  mowy  ftir. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coura'd  around  his 

chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  ibr  the  bear: 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way : 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  jx>mp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adom'd  with  barbarous 

gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  stped  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adom'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set 
His  shoulders  large,  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  firo : 
His  amher-color'd  locks  in  ringlets  run, 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the  Sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue : 
Some  sprinkled  iVeckles'on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  t)ie  whiteness  of  the  skin : 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes. 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  bom  for  kmgly  sway. 
So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
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His  age  in  Nature's  youthful  prime  appeared, 
Aj|d  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound : 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  fresh  aiid  green ; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 

between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
All  arm'd  for  battle ;  'save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  an^  devices  blaz'd  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see, 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree. 
All  for  th*  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  the  honest  god. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  mom ; 
Rich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  and  flowen  the 

posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts ; 
So  Theseus  will'd,  in  honor  of  his  guests ; 
Himself  with  open  arms  the  king  embrac'd. 
Then  all  the. rest  in  their  degrees  were  graced. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night. 
For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight 

I  poss  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  the  champions  sate ; 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  address'd 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast ; 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance,  did  most  sur 

prise; 
Soft  amorous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  ih'  ensuing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night. 
And  Phospher,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promis'd  the  Sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring ; 
The  tunef\il  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing,  [sing : 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way. 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  implor'd  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
"  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  thou  runn'st  thy  race. 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear, 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the  year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly. 
Earth  smiles  with  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the  sky. 
And  birds  to  la)rB  of  love  their  tuneful  notes  apply. 
For  thee  the  lion  lothes  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunlB  his  female  through  the  wood  ; 
For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuflT  their  absent  loves. 
'Tis  thine,  whale'er  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fair: 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care  ; 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,  and  dost  the  world  repair. 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheran, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart, 
Havevpity,  goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the 


Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow,  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  sufierings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I<would  say. 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforee  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  nor  honor  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yield  .* 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest; 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  lies. 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  prize ; 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fiflh  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  \e(t  for  yon. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line : 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweeps 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  anns. 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  channs.'* 
Thus  ended  he ;  then,  with  observance  due. 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw : 
The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blase  expires; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign. 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shiine : 
Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted ;  but  the  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  a^joum'd  with  low 
delay. 
Now  Mom  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  iky. 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  up  rose  Emily ; 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia*t  fane. 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train. 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incense,  and  odorotis  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 
The  plenteous  horns  w^ith  pleasant  mead  they  crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honor  of  die  Moon. 
Now  while  the  temple  smok'd  with  hallow'd  steaia, 
They  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream  : 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal: 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  requir'd, 
Perform'd  by  women  when  the  men  reiir'd, 
Whose  eyes  profime  their  chaste  mysterious  riles 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Weil-meaners  think  no  harm ;  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  bead : 
When  to  the  shrine  approach'd,  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid, 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  ofaserv'd  of  old, 
By  Statins  in  his  Theben  story  told,) 
'Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  hreait, 
Thus  lowly  she.  preferr'd  her  chaste  reqnest. 

^  O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  greeo. 
To  whom  bothtieaven  and  Exnh  and  seas  are  te^Oi 
Queen  of  tfa«  nether  skies,  where  half  the  y«tf 
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Thy  silver  beaini  deaceod,  and  light  the  gloomy  sphere; 

GoddesB  of  nuida,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts, 

So  keep  me  Horn  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts. 

Which  >'iobea  devoted  issue  felt,  [were  dealt. 

When  hissiog  through  the  skies  the  feathered  deaths 

As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 

Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  uife. 

Thy  votresB  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 

And  l(rre,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Like  dead),  ihou  know'st,  I  lothe  the  nuptial  state. 

And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hale, 

A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofly  mate : 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side,  [pride. 

On  theirs  more  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with  surly 

Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 

In  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  and  everywhere  a  queen, 

Grant  this  my  first  desire :  let  discord  cease. 

And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace : 

Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  &r  from  me  remove 

The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love : 

Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed, 

That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 

Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 

is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best 

Jlut  oh .'  ev'n  that  avert !  I  choose  it  not, 

But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot 

A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train ; 

Oh,  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain ! 

Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey. 

And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey  V* 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  addreas'd  her  prayer. 
>Vhen  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  ofif,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  tum*d  sel^kindled,  and  renew'd  the  blaase ; 
The  other  victoi^flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguish'd  wood ; 
For  ever  lost,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Ffftsook  the  blackening  coals,  and  sunk  to  night: 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew. 
And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropp*d  the  dew. 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue. 
The  moid  from  that  ill  omen  tum'd  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamors  rent  the  skies. 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign,      [divine. 
But  found  the  powers  displeas'd,  and  fear'd  the  WTath 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through   the   vaulted  roof^  and  made  the 
temple  bright 
The  power,  behold !  the  power  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ; 
The  rest  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began :  **  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side, 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride : 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weigh'd  above ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  queen  of  love : 
But  which  the  man,  is  in  the  Thunderer's  breast ; 
Tliis  he  pronounc'd,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  best 
The  fire,  tliat  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 
Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  remain  : 
Farewell !"  she  said,  and  vanished  from  the  place ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  case. 
Aghast  at  this,  tho  royal  virgin  stood 
I>isclaim*d,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the  wood  : 
But  to  th9  p&rting  goddess  thus  she  pray'd ; 
'  Propi:Ious  still  be  present  to  my  aid, 
^or  quite  abandon  your  once  favor'd  maid.** 


Then  sighing  she  retumM :  bat  smil'd  betwixt 
With  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sorrows  mizt 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar'd  the  heptarchy  of  power. 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent 
T'  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  power  omnipotent : 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay. 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to  pray . 
**  Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  north,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honor'd  most : 
There  most  but  everywhere  thy  power  is  known. 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own : 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot  withen  ev'n  the  strong : 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd  as  thou  art  accept  my  prayer. 
If  aught  I  have  achiev'd  deserve  thy  care  : 
If  to  my  utmost  power  with  sword  and  shield 
I  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
And,  fiilling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field  : 
Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustain'd. 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains ;  nor  those  unlmown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  wore  hk  owil 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  soften'd  into  love : 
Now  by  her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms, 
When  )rielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev'n  l^  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be  call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthrall'd : 

0  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 

When  every  god  that  saw  thee  wish'd  thy  place ! 
By  those  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right  .- 
For  I  am  yoiuig,  a  novice  in  the  trade. 
The  fool  of  love,  unpmctis'd  to  persuade : 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair. 
But,  caught  myself,  he  struggling  in  the  snare : 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well ;  and  pays  me  with  dis- 
dain. 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force  I  gain  the  victory ; 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous  heart 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains,  and  equal  smart 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labor  mine. 
The  palm  and  honor  of  the  conquest  thine : 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life  { 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  bumish'd  roof^  my  banner  shall   be 

hung, 
Rank'd  with  my  champbn's  bucklers,  and  below. 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'  achievements  of  my  foe : 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds. 
While  day  to  night  and  night  to  day  succeeds. 
Thy  smoking  altar  shall  be  fftt  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  tho  grateful  steam  of  blood ; 
Bumt-oflTerings  mom  and  evening  shall  be  thine ; 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine. 
The  bosh  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear. 
Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for  thee. 
So  may  my  arras  with  victory  be  blest 

1  ask  no  more ;  let  Fate  dispose  the  rest" 

a 
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The  champioa  ceaa'd ;  there  foUow'd  in  the  doee 
A  hollow  groen :  a  munnuring  wind  aroee  ; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung ; 
The  holted  gatee  flew  open  at  the  blast. 
The  storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast : 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they  bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruflled  light 
Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  began  to  rise, 
Sweet«roelling  as  accepted  sacrifice : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire : 
Kor  wanted  hymns  to  Mara,  or  heathen  charms : 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms. 
And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry, 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounc'd,  the  won!  of  victory. 
For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  god. 
And,  of  suoccas  secure,  return'd  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above, 
Betvi'ixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love. 
She  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  : 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife : 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose, 
And  found  a  way  the  difiference  to  compose: 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent 
Wayward,  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought; 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  joined : 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode. 
He  sooth'd  the  goddeas  while  he  gulVd  the  god : 
**  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint  the  strife ; 
Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promised  wife  : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  th*  ethereal  plains. 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  a  watery  sign ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care, 
And  bitter  bloBting  winds,  and  poison'd  air, 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  despair. 
The  Arottling  quinsy  'ds  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints  r 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence ; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign. 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning ;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings*  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  cmsh'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 
Twas  I  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar*d  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  felL 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art 
Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  port 
'Tis  ill,  though  difierent  your  complexions  are, 
The  family  of  Heaven  fbr  men  should  war." 
Th*  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neither  lost  his  right; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronoe*  care ; 
4^ww  turn  we  to  th*  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 


In  Athena  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May, 
Which  every  soul  inspir'd  with  such  delight, 
Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night 
Heaven  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  mn; 
And  Venus  had  the  worid  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose. 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  eariy  rose. 

Now  scaree  the  dawning  day  began  to  spriqg, 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamon  ring: 
At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  confus'd  and  high 
Ev'n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  ay, 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous*d  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wan, 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their  ituf 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared. 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armor,  furbish'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street 
Banering  the  pavement  with  their  couraeis*  feel: 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold : 
And  polish'!  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  Uc'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  pew'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit 
The  smiths  and  armorers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side, 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  fbr  ihieldi 

provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  aeemly  bands, 
And   clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  ic 
their  hands. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast; 
The  (Kilace-yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comen  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst ;  the  common  crew 
Shut  oat  the  hall  admits  the  better  few ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect  earnest  in  their  talk ; 
Factious,  and  favoring  this  or  t'  other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
His  double-biting  ax  and  beaming  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favor  mbv'd  the  mind  : 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others*  cost  divin*d. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th*  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ; 
And  passing  through  th'  obsequious  guards,  he  «te 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  subhroe  in  stare ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent: 
Arm'd  cap«-pid,  with  reverence  low  they  bent ; 
He  snUrd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  oflfer'd  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  ha  orders  from  their  lofly  stand. 
(Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  Uius  aloud 
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The  king  at  armB  beipeaks  the  knights  and  listening 
crowd. 

'*  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spcure  the  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honor  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  v^ills,  not  death  should  tenninate  their  strife ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life : 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field  ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  lo  stab  in  closer  war; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career, 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp  grinded  spear. 
But  knights  unliors'd  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  tlicir  honor  to  regain ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  banner  plac'd ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  beref>  of  life. 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife.  • 

Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  and  young 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long." 

The  herald  ends :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
*'  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good, 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood !" 
This  was  the  general  cry.    The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marohing  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way, 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses'  hoo&,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry  tread; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  afler  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife, 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marshall'd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  way. 
And  at  the  list  arrived  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chieft  divide. 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many  ride. 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high, 
And  af)er  him  the  queen  and  Emily : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd : 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamors  loud, 
In  rushed  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd ; 
The  guards  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  sofUy  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  plac'd  alofl,  that  bears  the  god  of  war. 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train, 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  baimer,  and  display'd  abroad. 
The  bloody  colors  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  PsJamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising-sun ; 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 


From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  aronnd. 
Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be  found ; 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz'd ;  so  proud  an  equipage  : 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 
Thus  rang'd,  the  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer'd  to  their  names : 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care. 
The  fiaud  of  musters  fiilse,  the  common  bane  of  war 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were  clos'd ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  oppos'd. 
The  heralds  last  retired,  and  loudly  cried, 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried. 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy 
His  trumpet  sounds ;  the  challcng'd  makes  reply : 
With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  vaulted 

sky.      , 
Their  vizots  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race. 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost: 
Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen. 
Coursers  with  coursers  justling,  men  with  men : 
As  laboring  in  eclipse,  awhile  they  stay, 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
They  look  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  chang'd,  and  war  appears  a  grisly  sight 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd. 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found, 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  groveling  in  the  grounc^ 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
The  glittering  falchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many  a  wound 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dyes  the  ground. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  armor  bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  hone : 
That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fiillen  steed, 
And,  floundering,  throws  the  rider  o*er  his  head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes ; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound. 
Where  by  the  king's  award  he  must  abide : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  side. 
By  fits  they  cease ;  and.  leaning  on  the  lance, 
Take  breath  awhile,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

Full  ofl  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spor'd 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd ;  the  jealous  blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So  deep  their  falchions  bite,  that  every  stroke 
Pierc*d  to  the  quick;  and  equal  wounds  they  gave 

and  took. 
Borne  fiir  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  &ey  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  bk»d, 
A  famish'd  Ikm,  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 
Each  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey. 
But  both  their  paws  are  fasten'd  on  the  prey ; 
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They  bite,  ihey  tear ;  and  while  in  vain  they  strive, 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to  dis- 
tance drive. 

At  length,  as  Fate  ibredoom'd,  and  all  things  tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end ; 
So  when  the  Sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd, 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
*Aiid  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid: 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow, 
And  tum'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  him  down, 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prcvail'd  in  fight. 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight: 
O'erpower'd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  tlie  ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vo^n 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  coropeli'd 
iS'o  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ! 
And,  worse  than  deatli.  to  view  with  hateful  eyea 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

The  royal  judge,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last, 
Bad  cease  the  war ;  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  replied, 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cried, 
"  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride.'* 
The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause  ; 
Ail  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conquering  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  faiVd, 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  Heaven  prevail'd ; 
Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  fhvor  tyranny ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And,  weeping,  on  the  lists  distill'd  her  tears ; 
Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  Love  is 

lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  "  Fair  daughter,  now  be  still. 
The  blustering  fool  has  satisfied  his  will ; 
His  boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 
But  lost  the  prize,  th'  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free." 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around, 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  Heaven  and  Earth  resound ; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride : 
Bare-headcd«  popularly  low  he  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sate  on  his  imperial  tlirone ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  up\^'ard  cost  his  eye, 
Where  next  the^ueen  was  placed  his  Emily ; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  vii*gin  lent 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey. 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  she  leads  the  way): 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire : 
The  startling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
"Hi  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  cast  the  knight : 


Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head. 

He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Black  was  his  count'nance  in  a  little  space. 

For  all  the  blood  was  gather'd  in  his  face. 

Help  was  at  hand :  they  rear'd  him  from  the  ground. 

And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound ; 

Then  lanc'd  a  vein,  and  watch'd  returning  breath ; 

It  came,  but  clogg*d  with  symptoms  of  his  deadi. 

The  saddle-bow,  the  noble  parts  had  prest. 

All  bruis'd  and  mortified  his  manly  breast. 

Him  still  entranc'd,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 

They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey'd. 

At  length  he  wak'd,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry. 

The  word  he  first  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 

Meantime  the  king,  though  inwardly  he  rooani*ci. 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  retum'd. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  tlie  field 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  coropeli'd) ; 
Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite's  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train. 
Though  most  was  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  niith 

charms; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage,  [of  <^e. 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts  with  sovereign  dra«ig:hiB 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ; 
Honors  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  roytil  feast. 
None  was  disgrac'd ;  for  falling  is  no  shame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 
The  venturous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown. 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  Fortune,  not  his  owti  : 
If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  side  adorn. 
The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom  : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor,  overpower'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause ; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can . 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man. 
Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal  grace ; 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts. 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir'd. 
Well  pleas'd,  and  to  their  several  homes  relir'd. 

Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impain ; 
From  bad  proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks  the  leeches' 

cares; 
Swoln  is  his  breast ;  his  inward  pains  increase. 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art: 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail : 
The  mould  of  Nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd. 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Tliose  breathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest. 
With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his  breast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  do\%'nward  laxative. 
The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy'd. 
When  Nature  cannot  work,  th'  effect  of  Art  is  void 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride, 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  boautcoui  bridvi 
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G&in'd  hardly,  agaiiut  right,  and  unenjoy'd. 

When  'twas  declar'd  all  hopo  of  life  was  past. 

Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works  the  lost) 

Caused  him  to  send  for  £mily  in  haste* 

With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon ; 

Then  on  his  pillow  rois'd,  he  thus  begun. 

**  No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 

Of  what  I  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart, 

For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most ; 

But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 

Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied. 

Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side ; 

Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 

But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend : 

How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  faltering  tongue, 

My  spirit's  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong: 

This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 

Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily : 

To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power, 

Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour! 

What  greater  cune  could  envious  Fortune  give. 

Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live! 

Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 

Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  Sun ! 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone ! 

This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 

Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  bless'd  before  my  death. 

Farewell ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 

'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 

This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign ; 

Ah!  could  I  live!  but  while  I  live  'tis  mine. 

I  feel  my  end  approach,  and,  thus  embnc'd. 

Am  pleos'd  to  die ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last. 

Ah !  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 

I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 

But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 

Strong  I»ve  and  proud  Ambition  have  no  bounds. 

And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolong, 

I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong  : 

For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within, 

Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 

With  mortal  hatred  I  pursu'd  his  life. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife : 

Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd  ;  yet  all  combin'd. 

Your  beauty,  and  ray  impotence  of  mind. 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  ray  fire ; 

For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 

He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  { 

Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right ; 

Nor  holds  this  Earth  a  more  deserving  knight. 

For  virtue,  valor,  end  for  noble  blood. 

Truth,  honor,  all  that  is  coropris'd  in  good  ; 

So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 

So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 

He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire. 

As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire : 

Our  vow'd  afTections  both  have  of)en  tried. 

Nor  any  love  but  yours  oould  ours  divide. 

Then,  by  my  love's  invioloble  band. 

By  my  long  suffering,  and  my  short  command. 

If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone^ 

Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon." 

This  was  his  but ;  for  Death  came  on  amain, 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reign ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes : 
Sense  fied  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  fraw: 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw^ 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw ; 
24 


So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay ;  [away. 

Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  hie  soul 

But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  inust  agree, 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go, 
Who  better  live  than  we.  though  less  they  know. 

In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
Silent  he  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears : 
Emilia  shriek'd  but  onco,  and  then,  oppressed 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 
Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with  care. 
For  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
'Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate  ; 
III  bean  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate. 
When  just  approoching  to  the  nuptial  state : 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  lost. 
The  face  of  things  is  chang'd,  and  Athens  now. 
That  laugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe  : 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state. 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoaiy  hair. 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they  tear. 
Why  wouldst  thou  go,"  with  one  consent  they  cry, 
**  When  thou  hadst  gold  enough,  and  Emily  f* 

Theseus  himself)  wlio  should  have  cheer'd  the  grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief. 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 
**  Since  every  Wn  who  lives  is  bom  to  die. 
And  none  con  boost  sincere  felicity. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear,      [care. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our 
Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend : 
The  world 's  on  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  eiul. 
Ev'n  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is  done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne." 
With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfied. 
And  so  they  would  have  been  had  Theseus  died.. 
But  he,  their  king,  was  laboring  in  his  mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honor  of  the  dead  design'd : 
And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  Love  itself  had  mark'd  the  spot  of  ground) 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  land. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  bond  to  hand  : 
Thot  where  he  fed  lus  amorous  desires 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 
There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part. 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  bum'd  his  heorl 

This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  ei\join'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  reor'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  ^uch  was  laid 
The  ooipsc  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  anay'd. 
Q2 
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White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 

A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  spread. 

A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held, 

The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquered  field : 

Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 

Menac'd  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  severe. 

Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 

To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 

Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings,  fill  the  crowded  place, 

And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face. 

Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears, 

In  sable  garments,  dew'd  virith  gushing  tears : 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd, 

Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd : 

But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 

A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 

And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 

Pcrform'd  according  to  his  high  degree. 

The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight. 

Was  trapped  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shining  bright, 

And  covered  with  the  achievements  of  the  knight 

The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield, 

His  lance  of  cornel-wood  another  held ; 

The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold, 

The  costly  quiver,  all  of  buniish'd  gold. 

The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 

And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier ; 

With  sober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often  staid. 

And  through  tlie  master-street  the  corpse  convey'd. 

The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 

And  o'^n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 

And  on  the  IcA  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 

Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine,       [wine. 

With  honey  fiU'd,  ajid  milk,  and  mix'd  with  ruddy 

Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  sUun, 

And  aAer  him  appear'd  the  illustrioos  train. 

To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright 

With  covered  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light 

With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 

And  all  the  rites  of  pagan-honor  paid  : 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 

With  vigor  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 

The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 

With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due   proportion 

strow'd. 
The  fabric  seem*d  a  wood  of  rising  green. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  flames :  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir. 
And  mountain  ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there : 
The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane. 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain,  [ordain. 

And  laurels,  which  the  gods  fi)r  conquering  chie6 
How  they  were  rank'd,  shall  rest  untold  by  me. 
With  nameless  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  every  tree ; 
Nor  how  the  Dryads,  or  the  woodland  train. 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o*er  the  plain : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repaired. 
Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out  and  saw  the  forest  bar'd 
Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghastly  fiight 
Beheld  the  sudden  Sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below  s 
Of  chips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd ; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odors  held. 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array. 
In  midst  of  which,  embalm*d,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  fir*d ;  the  smouldering  flames  arise : 


This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 

But  what  she  spoke,  recover'd  fh>m  her  Bwooa, 

I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress : 

But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may  guess. 

While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fiist 

Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ; 

And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances  threw 

And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's  due. 

Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood. 

Were  pour*d  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 

And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungiy  lick  the  Ibod 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 

The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound  ; 

Hail,  and  farewell,  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 

Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  tum'd  again  : 

Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beat  their  clattering  shields : 

The  women  mix  their  cries;  and  Clamor  fills  the  fields. 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night 

And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning  light. 

Who,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmcar'd  with  oil, 

Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  fbU, 

I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 

But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest ;  the  year  was  fully  moum'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum'd : 
When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent, 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed. 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be  freed; 
Reser\'ing  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne, 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  i^-ay. 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array,      [high. 

The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd  on 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  call'd,  she  came ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispera  through  th*  assembly  went : 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  th'  event : 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awfiil  grace. 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast  and  counsel  in  his 

face. 
At  length  he  sigh'd :  and,  having  first  prepared 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar'd. 

**  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  Motion,  from  above. 
Hung  dovm  on  Earth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th'  efilect,  and  high  was  his  intent 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent, 
Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  boand. 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crown'd 
The  chain  still  holds ;  for,  though  the  forms  decay. 
Eternal  matter  never  wean  away : 
The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign'd 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind : 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may ;  for  will  is  free; 
But  never  pass  the  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  off  the  burthen,  and  suborn  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end. 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we ;  but  God  the  whole ; 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul : 
For  Nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give : 
He  perfect,  stable ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Sul:(ject  to  change,  and  diflerent  in  degree ; 

i  Plants,  beasts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  organs  are. 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
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Bat  by  a  long  descent,  th*  ethereal  fire 

Corrupts :  and  forms,  the  morial  port,  expire. 

As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass. 

And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass : 

This  law  the  Omniscient  Power  was  pleas'd  to  give, 

That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live ! 

Thai  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains, 

The  propagated  species  still  remains. 

Tho  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 

Shoots  rising  u(>,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 

Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays, 

Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 

So  weans  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 

And  towns  and  towers  their  fiital  periods  meet: 

So  rivers,  rafMd  once,  now  naked  lie,  [dry. 

Forsaken  of  their  springs ;  and  leave  their  channels 

i>)  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat, 

TiuMi,  form'd,  the  Uttle  heart  begins  to  beat; 

Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 

Ai  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell, 

And  strug£r1es  into  breath,  and  cries  fi>r  aid ; 

Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 

He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 

<i nidges  their  liie,  from  whence  his  own  began: 

Reckless  of  laws,  afiects  to  rule  alone. 

Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne: 

First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 

Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 

Some  thus ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age : 

For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 

Sunk  in  the  first,  in  bottle  some  are  slain. 

And  others  whelra'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 

What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king, 

A  t  whoite  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  f 

Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 

i'he  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain ; 

And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 

Tis  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 

When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 

But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secured  our  fame ; 

Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 

And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose : 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 

From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 

Enjoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour, 

And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 

Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  run, 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won : 

While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

Since  then  our  Arcite  ia  with  honor  dead. 

Why  should  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 

With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd, 

Fnjm  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 

(>tight  hB  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  wife. 

Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ? 

Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves ;  on  him  is  lost; 

And,  worse  than  both,  olfende  his  happy  ghost 

What  then  remains,  but,  afler  past  annoy, 

To  lake  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 

To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give. 

Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  I 

Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 

And  in  one  point  th*  extremes  of  grief  to  join ; 

That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd, 

As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 

Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 

In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  £aiily ; 


For  which  already  I  have  gain'd  th'  assent 

Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament 

Long  love  to  her  has  bom^  the  fbiithful  knight, 

And  well  deserv'd,  had  Fortune  done  him  right : 

Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  since  Emily 

By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  f^e : 

If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord, 

And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord, 

*Tis  no  dishonor  to  confer  your  grace 

On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race : 

And  were  he  less,  yet  yean  of  service  post 

From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last : 

Pity  is  Heaven's  and  yours;  nor  can  she  fhid 

A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 

He  said ;  she  blush'd ;  and,  as  o'emw'd  by  might 

Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight 

Then  turning  to  the  Theban  thus  he  said ; 

"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 

Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ; 

And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 

Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 

Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 

And  bless'd  with  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet  laborious 

night 
Eros,  and  Anteroe,  on  either  side. 
One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the  bride ; 
And  long-attending  H3rmen,  from  above, 
Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  af^er^life. 
No  day  discolor'd  with  domestic  strife ; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  imdeceiv'd. 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  tho  compass  of  his  thought 
Sent  him  the  blessmg  he  so  dearly  bought 

So  may  the  queen  of  love  long  duty  bless. 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 


THE  WIFE  OF  BATH, 

HER  TALE. 

In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne, 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  blown ; 
The  king  of  elft  and  Uttle  fairy  queen 
Gambol'd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  every  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  left  the  round. 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  mark'd  the  ground : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  glance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phosbe  serv'd  to  guide  their  steps  aright 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleas'd,  prolong  the  night 
Her  beams  they  follow'd,  where  at  full  she  plajr'd. 
Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they  stay'd, 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands  oonvey'd. 
Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear, 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths  here,  [year 
And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  revel'd  half  the 

I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  swain 
Returning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain. 
And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train : 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  dress'd, 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast 
She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain. 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain : 
For  priests  with  prayers,  and  other  goodly  gear. 
Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear: 
And  where  they  play'd  their  merry  prank*  before. 
Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor: 
And  friaiB  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 
Thick  as  the  motes  fJiot  twinkle  in  the  sun. 
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Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls, 
And  exorcise  ihe  beds,  and  cross  the  walls  t 
This  makes  the  iairy  quires  forsake  tbe  place. 
When  once  'tis  hallovv'd  with  the  rites  of  grace : 
But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  been, 
The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen, 
The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green, 
With  gown  tuck'd  up,  to  wakes,  for  Sunday  next ; 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  for  country  girl  betwixt 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village  free. 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near : 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  song  and  mom. 

It  so  befell  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain ; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happen'd,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way  : 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
By  force  accomplish'd  his  obscene  desire : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespied, 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  loAt  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd,  brought  to  court  the  knight 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown. 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town ; 
There,  virgins  honorable  vows  received. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd : 
The  king  himself  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave. 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave  : 
And  they,  not  bod,  but  in  a  vicious  age, 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debeuch'd  the  stage. 

Now  what  should   Arthur  do?    He  lov'd   the 
knight, 
Bat  sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right : 
Mov'd  by  the  damsel's  tears,  and  common  cry, 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  ravisher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rose  in  his  defence. 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'  offender  gave. 
And  lefl  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save : 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love ; 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  debate 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dinembled  hate) 
If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fete. 
At  last  agreed  they  call'd  him  by  consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  from  the  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 

**  Sir  knight,  though  I  have  ask'd  thy  life,  yet  still 
Thy  destiny  depends  upon  my  will : 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  nice. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mould, 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life ;  reserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour : 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  set  thee  ftee  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  I  require, 
Is,  What  the  sex  of  women  most  desire  f 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife ; 
Beware ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life. 


Yet  (lest,  surprised,  unScnowing  what  to  say, 
Thou  damn  thyself)  we  give  thee  fiirther  day : 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the  ddlL 
But  not  to  hold  our  proffer  tum'd  in  scom. 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  retiun; 
That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  shdt  obey. 
And  at  thy  {hedge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command  : 
But  well  he  knew  'twas  bootless  to  withstazid : 
The  terms  accepted  as  the  fiur  ordain, 
He  put  in  bail  fbr  his  return  again. 
And  promis'd  answer  at  the  day  aasign'd. 
The  best,  with  Heaven's  aaristance,  he  oould  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart  and  full  of  discontent. 
Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th'  event 
'Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find. 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thus  on  he  went;  still  anxious  more  and  moire, 
Ask'd  all  he  met  and  knock'd  at  every  door ; 
Inquir'd  of  men ;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  beet 
They  answer'd  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  please  herself,  not  all  the  fomale  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  vras  for  place : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wish'd  a  better  foce. 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  a-bed. 
Some  said  the  sex  were  pleas'd  with  handsome  lies. 
And  some  gross  flattery  lov'd  without  disguise  : 
"  Truth  is,"  says  one,  **  he  seldom  fails  to  win 
Who  flatters  well ;  for  that 's  our  darling  am  : 
But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind. 
Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free: 
Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own. 
And  unoontrol'd  to  give  account  to  none. 
Some  vdsh  a  husband-fool ;  but  such  are  curst 
For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the  worst  .- 
All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and  wise. 
Nor  should  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
For  fools  will  prate ;  and  though  diey  want  the  wit 
To  find  dose  fkults,  yet  open  blots  will  bit  : 
Though  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their  tongoe. 
For  woman-kind  vras  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life ; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  some  men  say  that  greet  delight  have  we. 
To  be  for  truth  extoU'd,  and  secrecy : 
And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  husbands'  counsels  to  reveal. 
But  that 's  a  fable :  for  our  sex  is  frail. 
Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 
Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  bold : 
Witness  the  fiimous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears. 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  ass's  ears, 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  oonoeal'd. 
As  monarchs'  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd. 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind, 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  Uind : 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  Heaven  their  title  spring!^ 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  lefl  off  begetting  kings. 
This  Midas  knew ;  and  durst  oommunicale 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state : 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent  and  a  partoos  wit 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  tiw  gods  had  sent: 
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But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 

With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 

The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 

(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath) 

The  ro)'al  malady  should  rest  unknown, 

Both  for  her  husband's  honor  and  her  own ; 

But  ne'erthelcss  she  pin'd  with  discontent ; 

The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 

The  thing  she  knew  she  was  oblig'd  to  hide ; 

By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  tied ; 

But  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  died. 

Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 

But  she  must  burst,  or  blab :  and  no  pretence 

Of  honor  tied  her  tongue  from  selfkiefence. 

A  marshy  ground  comraodiously  was  near, 

Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear, 

Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing, 

That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 

Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 

Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent; 

Arriv'd,  by  pure  necessity  compell'd, 

On  her  majestic  marrow-bones  she  kneel'd  : 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 

And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 

"  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,"  she  said,  "  I  tell, 

(And,  as  thy  queen,  command  thee  to  conceal) : 

Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 

A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears. 

Now  I  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain. 

Till  the  next  longing-fit  return  again." 

Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  efiect  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer. 
Wandering  in  vain,  had  now  consum'd  the  year : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt. 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out 
But  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  had  been. 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  hapt  to  ride. 
As  Fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side : 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood ; 
\Vhen  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  Moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  fcatly  fooling  secra'd  to  skim  the  ground : 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they  were, 
He  knew  not  whore  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest. 
In  hope  where  many  %%-omen  were,  at  least, 
Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his  request 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanish'd  out  of  view. 

One  only  hag  reraain'd :  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are ; 
Against  a  wither'd  oak  she  lean'd  her  weight, 
Propp'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright, 
And  dropp'd  an  awkward  court'sy  to  the  knight 
Tlien  said,  "  What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  hope  to  find, 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  last  I  guess ;  and  if  I  read  aright. 
Those  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a  knight ; 
Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  assuage. 
Then  tell  your  poin :  for  wudom  is  in  age." 

To  this  the  knight:  '*  Good  mother,  would  you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  desire 


Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay, 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay ; 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeem'd  by  your  advice, 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  pay  the  price  t 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best'* 

Plight  me  thy  faith,"  quoth  she,  "  that  what  I  ask. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  perfbrm'd  thy  task. 
That  thou  shalt  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand ; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my  hand ; 
I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life. 
Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  and  wife." 

More  words  there  needed  not  lo  move  the  knight. 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  pliglit 
With  that  she  spread  a  mantle  on  the  ground, 
And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  the  way 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day ; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  said  :  with  fury  they  began  to  ride, 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side. 
The  horse,  what  devil  drove  I  cannot  tell. 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inibrm'd  the  knight. 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  aright. 

To  court  they  came :  the  news  was  quickly  spread 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 
The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon, 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town : 
The  queen  sate  lord  chief  jdstice  of  the  hall. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appear'd ;  and  silence  they  proclaim  : 
Then  firat  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name : 
And,  afler  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir'd. 

Th'  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  the  way. 
And  by  his  counsel  order'd  what  to  say, 
Thus  bold  began :  **  My  lady  liege,"  said  he, 
"  What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty. 
The  wife  affects  her  husband  to  command : 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and  land. 
The  maids  are  mistresses  ev'n  in  their  name  ; 
And  of  their  servants  full  dominion  claim. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 
A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway, 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  hke  slaves,  obey." 
There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife. 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his  life. 
Ev*n  fair  Geneura,  with  a  blush,  confessed 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the  best 

Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen : 
And,  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen. 
"  My  liege,"  said  she,  **  before  the  court  arise, 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  fovor  in  your  eyes, 
To  grant  my  just  request :  'twas  I  who  taught 
The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspired  his  thought 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  most  affect 
But  first  I  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire : 
My  promise  is  fulfill'd :  I  sav'd  his  life. 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  roe  for  his  wife.'* 
The  knight  was  ask'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny. 
But  hoped  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws, 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  of  the  bai,) 
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Cried  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right, 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudged  the  knight 

In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tears  desir'd, 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  requir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  uiis  constant  to  her  note : 
The  mote  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her  throat 
In  vain  he  profier'd  all  his  goods,  to  save 
His  body  destin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn ; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 
**  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,"  said  she, 
**  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor. 
Yet  never  will  I  break  the  iaith  I  swore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life, 
And  I  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife." 

"  My  love !  nay  rather  my  damnation  thou," 
Said  he :  **  nor  am  1  bound  to  keep  my  vow ; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from  below. 
Else  how  couldst  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know  7 
Avaunt,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy  bed : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed." 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against  the 

knight; 
So  was  he  married  in  his  own  despite : 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thmks  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  song : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  A-la-mort, 
And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  court 
^  To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair*d  couple  lied : 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roird  and  wriggled  ftirther  off  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side. 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  and  cried, 
**  When  you  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw, 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  straw ; 
Had  you  been  such,  you  might  have  'scap'd  the  law. 
Is  this  the  custom  of  king  Arthur's  court  ? 
Are  all  round-table  knights  of  such  a  sort? 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life, 
'  Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife : 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour, 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employ*d  my  power. 
In  lime  of  need,  I  was  your  faithful  friend ; 
Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  tis  much  unkind  f 
What  Fury  has  possess'd  your  alter'd  mind  ? 
Thus  on  my  wedding-night  without  pretence — 
Come  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  oflence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade ; 
Name  but  my  fault,  amends  shall  soon  be  made." 
"  Amends !  nay  that 's  impossible,"  said  he ; 
**  What  change  of  age  or  ugliness  can  be  ? 
Or,  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face, 
Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race. 
That  never  knight  was  match'd  with  such  disgrace. 
What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side, 
When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  such  a  bride  f* 
"  And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  so  sore  ?" 
**  And  what  the  devil  couldst  thou  wish  me  more  f 
"  Ah,  Benedicite,"  repUed  the  crone : 
"  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  applied, 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride : 
But,  for  you  say  a  long-descended  race. 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place, 


Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  dispang'd  to  be  match'd  vrith  me ; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  foUadous  good : 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from  hu  kind. 
The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid  ; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow  f 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 
We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honor  strive. 
Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 
Your  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride. 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  tied. 
Did  not  your  honor,  but  their  own,  advance ; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard-kind  \ 
Do,  as  your  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son. 
No  father  can  infuse  or  Avit  or  grace  ; 
A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandsire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood ; 
And  seldom  three  descents  continue  good. 
Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame : 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Would  like  the  Sun  even  in  descending  shine  ; 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house. 
Betwixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus; 
If  you  depart  the  flame  shall  still  remain. 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain : 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 
By  Nature  form'd  on  things  oombustiUe  to  prey- 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed  : 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
The  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see. 
And  often  rises  in  the  third  degree ; 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give. 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 
Such  as  our  atoms  were,  even  such  are  we. 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity : 
Thus  loaded  with  dead  weight  the  will  is  free. 
And  thus  it  needs  must  be :  for  seed  oonjoin*d 
Lets  into  Nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind; 
But  fire,  th'  enlivener  of  the  general  frame. 
Is  one,  its  operation  still  the  same. 
Its  principle  is  in  itself:  while  ours 
Works,  as  confederates  war,  with  mingled  powen ; 
Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails : 
And,  oft,  the  vigor  of  the  worse  prevails. 
Ether  vnrh  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 
And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  ^ue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honor  ends. 
And  the  foir  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends : 
The  line  is  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 
But  by  himself  degraded,  turns  a  churL 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known. 
And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descending  down 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine ; 
But  infiimy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  whet  I  said  before  is  plainly  showed. 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tuliius  rose. 
Whom  for  tus  virtues  the  first  Romans  ohoae: 
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FabridiM  from  their  walls  ropeU'd  the  foe, 

WhoM  noble  handi  had  exercia'd  the  plow. 

From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  I  thus  conclade. 

That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude, 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 

To  make  you  &ther  of  a  generous  race : 

And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 

In  Virtue  cloth'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  Sin. 

If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 

And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time 

When  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  &te, 

Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate : 

Which  he,  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose. 

If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 

Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing. 

That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing. 

Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind ; 

And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 

But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his  store. 

Broods  oa  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at  more, 

Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he*8  poor. 

The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief^ 

Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thieC 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 

Because  its  virtues  are  not  undentood : 

Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought : 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 

Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence ; 

Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives, 

And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives ; 

For  ev*n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 

Makes  me  myself;  and  Him  above,  to  know. 

A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choose, 
A  fair  poasesnon,  which  mankind  refuse. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue ; 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  married  life. 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  wither'd  homely  wife ; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree. 
Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 

**  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 
1 11  do  my  best  (o  further  your  content 
And  therefore  of  two  gtfbs  in  my  dispose. 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose ; 
Would  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and  old, 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  lothesome  to  behold ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  Ufo 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife, 
Jn  fdl  I  can,  contribute  to  your  ease. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought,  displease? 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  share  f 
Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth. 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  foil  amiss." 
Sore  sigh'd  the   knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  cheer'd  ; 
And  thus  replied :  **  My  lady  and  my  wife. 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resign  my  life : 
Choose  ytm  for  me,  for  well  you  underatand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request. 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best ; 
Yours  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please : 
And  let  your  sulyect  servant  take  his 


**  Then  thus  in  peace,"  quoth  she, "  concludes  the 

strife, 
Since  I  am  tum'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife  : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  foirly  gain'd.  I  will  resign ; 
Forgive  if  I  have  said  or  done  amiss. 
And  seal  the  baigain  with  a  friendly  kiss : 
I  promis'd  you  but  one  content  to  share. 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nuptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  ease ; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try ; 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye." 
He  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  foir. 
In  bloom  of  youtii,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  tum'd,  and  seiz'd  her  ivory  arm ; 
And  like  Pygmalion  found  the  statue  warm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  embrac'd. 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last  : 
One  sun-flhine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen. 

And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  young  husbands  fr^  in 

bed; 
May  widows  wed  as  oflen  as  they  can. 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man ; 
And  some  devouring  plague  puraue  their  lives. 
Who  will  not  well  be  govem'd  by  their  wives. 
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A  PARISH  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim-train ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

His  eyes  diffus'd  a  venerable  grace. 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor. 

As  God  had  cloth'd  his  own  ambassador. 

For  such,  on  Earth,  his  bless'd  Redeemer  bore. 

Of  sixty  years  he  seem'd ;  and  well  might  last 

To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast; 

Refin'd  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense ; 

And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 

Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 

But  such  a  face  as  promis'd  him  sincere. 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see ; 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity : 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arra'd ; 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charm'd. 

For,  letting  dowTi  the  golden  chain  from  high. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky : 

And  ofl  with  holy  h]nnns  he  charm'd  their  ears, 

(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres,) 

For  David  lefl  him,  when  he  .went  to  rest. 

His  lyre ;  and  after  him  he  suQg  the  best 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look : 

But  sweetly  temper'd  awe ;  and  soflen'd  all  he  spoke. 

He  preach'd  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  pains  of  Hell, 

And  wam'd  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell. 

He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law ; 

And  forc'd  himself  to  drive ;  but  lov'd  to  draw. 

For  Fear  but  freezes  minds:  but  Love,  like  heat^ 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat 
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To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepar'd  ; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy  play, 
He  molts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  ih*  Almighty  fly : 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear ; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 
The  tithes,  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took ; 
But  never  sued,  or  curs'd  with  bell  and  book. 
With  patience  bearing  wrong ;  but  oflTering  none : 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind,) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinch'd  the  more, 
And  prais'd  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 
Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  famish'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word, 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs ;  but  all  the  public  store  : 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 
Wide  was  his  parish ;  not  contracted  close 
Instreeto,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request, 
To  serve  the  sick ;  to  succor  the  distress'd : 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright, 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  nighu 

All  this,  the  good  old  man  perform'd  alone, 
Nor  spor'd  his  pains ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold, 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed  the  prey : 
And  hungry  sent  tlie  wily  fox  away. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd  t 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught,) 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squar'd : 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  he  said,  are  palierns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  Heaven,  who  l)ear  the  God  impressed:) 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust 
The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd; 
The  worldly  pomp  of  prelacy  despis'd. 
His  Savior  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show ; 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  marks  of  church  and  churehmcn  he  design'd. 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thom : 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree. 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  ihose  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  fiither  holds  a  double  reign,  [plain. 

The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher  must  be 
Such  was  the  saint  ?  who  shone  with  every  grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  face. 


God  saw  his  image  lively  was  express'd  ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 

The  tempter  saw  him  too  with  envious  eye ; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 

This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  with- 
stood: 
Near  though  he  vras,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard,  unconatrain'd,  resign'd  the  thjoDe, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own : 
The  title  stood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  tried. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was,  by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway ; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play. 

The  people's  right  remains ;  let  those  who  dare 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought ;  but  little  spoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  be  stretch'd 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  cheerful ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  follow'd ;  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd  by  all. 
With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  reliev'd  ; 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd : 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edified  the  more. 
Because  he  show'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

He  went  not  with  Oie  crowd  to  see  a  shrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright; 
He  needs  no  fod,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  li^ 


THEODORE  AND  HONORIA. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands. 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  Fortune  and  of  Nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honor  held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fiiirest,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  noneO 
The  rest  she  scorn'd,  but  hated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize ; 
But  found  no  fiivor  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison,  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offcr'd  vow,  could  move ; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T' advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  k>ve. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  reaolv'd  to  die. 
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But  Pride  Blood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  Ibe  7 
His  geneioua  mind  disdained  ao  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pan'd,  hia  next  endeavor  waa  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  leas  be  hop*d,  with  more  desire  po68e«*d ; 
Love  stood  the  aiege.  and  would  not  yield  his  breast 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his  care ; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th*  unlam'd  disease : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  Death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  Fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain, 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gain'd 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
With  large  ^xpensA.  and  with  a  pompous  train, 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o*er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short, 
Confin*d  within  Uie  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  ferther  could  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neighboring 
grove 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  Love : 
Music  unbought,  that  ministerM  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luird  his  cares  by  night 
There  he  discharg'd  his  friends :  but  not  th'  expense 
Of  firequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liVd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive : 
As  well  content  as  Love  would  give  him  leave : 
He  would  have  liv*d  more  free ;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the  feast 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed  ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood  : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play*d, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  Day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  Love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  monnuring  leaves  he  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immen'd  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock*d  the  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread ; 
A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  color  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem*d  tbreaten'd,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
25 


Unus*d  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  coUeclikd  in  himself,  and  whole  ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rase  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid. 
And  fiird  vidth  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and   brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish 

wood; 

From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  reis'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  disheveird,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  parts  reveai'd 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  brakes,  and  prickly  thorn 
Two  mastifii  gaunt  and  grim  her  fiight  pursu'd. 
And  od  their  fiwten'd  fangs  in  blood  embru'd ; 
OfV  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side, 
*•  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heaven !"  she  ran,  and  cried. 
When   Heaven  was  nam'd,  Ihey  loos'd  their  hold 

again, 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  fbUow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chase : 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid, 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furnish'd  for  oflence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
**  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief^ 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  Eternal  Justice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fiite,  diadain'd,  betray'd, 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid." 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  side. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed. 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  "  Whate'er,"  said  he, 
"  Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ;" 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied : 

**  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet: 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  1  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  loved  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer'd  with  disdain : 
She  soom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my  pain. 
Long  time  1  drogg'd  my  days  in  fiiiidess  care ; 
Then,  lothing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  ray  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  Hell. 
R  ■ 
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«'  Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  th'  iostilting  maid 
By  Heaven's  decree  in  thia  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died,  [pride : 

Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  her 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserved  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  cast. 
And  thia  irrevocable  sentence  paas'd ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  puisu'd  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain  : 
Renew'd  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below ;) 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed    . 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fotal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her  breast, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry  hounds  a 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  Fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfiU'd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  pursue : 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground, 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again : 
"  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemned  by  Fate 
To  daily  deoth ;  and  every  several  place, 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment ;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  foil. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  the  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound. 
And,  unooncem'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
The  flend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace ; 
And  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth,  oppress'd  with  awe 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpassing  oommon  fiiith,  transgressing  Nature's  law. 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Tliough  strong  at  flrst;  if  vision,  to  what  end. 
But  such  as  most  his  future  state  portend  ? 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resolv'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare, 
Which  Hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  efllect 

lospir'd  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his  way, 
Nor  pidrd  his  new  design  with  long  delay  t 
But  of  bis  train  a  trusty  servant  sent. 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent 


They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  poid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 

What  you  have  often  counsell'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late  yet  is  at  lost  become  my  care : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence : 
This  only  I  require ;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  fkther's  family, 
Her  friends,  end  mine;  the  cause  I  shall  display. 
On  Friday  next;  for  that's  th' appointed  day." 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  ligii^ 
The  fother,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  dmwn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  lost 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th*  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordoin'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove. 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  over-head : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place. 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  foce 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  flend's  alarm  began ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around, 
Air  blacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groon'd  the  giomid. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise. 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastifis'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish 'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jaws  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed,  [speed. 

Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  deg^  to 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  [menu 

The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordaui'd  for  punish 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd  ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionaiy  maid, 
She  rent  the  Heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right. 
Their  falchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 

Back  on  your  lives  I  lot  be,"  said  he,  **  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  desiin'd  \\ny : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 
Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  moid  by  Heaven  designed : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she  find." 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 
With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  tlie  crime, 
Nor  noeded  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much-lamented  case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place 

And  now  th'  infomal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lauc'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart* 
Drew  backward  os  before  th'oflfonding  part; 
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Die  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 

And  to  hie  meagre  maatifit  made  a  prey. 

The  pale  aasivtantB  on  each  other  atar'd. 

With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepared ; 

The  sUll-bom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 

The  fright  w-as  general ;  but  the  female  band 

(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 

With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 

Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done  ,*         [own. 

Forconscience  rung  th*  alarm,  and  made  the  case  their 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  soweing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear*d  ih'  event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent 
lier  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengdul  kind. 
And  the  same  fote  to  the  same  sin  assign'd. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th*  unfinish'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastifis  stood  around. 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground ; 
When  on  a  sudden,  reinspir'd  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death  ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  steed  he  spurr'd : 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  Nature  stood  reoover'd  of  her  fright 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remained  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd  ; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  infernal 

steed: 
The  mora  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless.pasB*d  her  o'er,  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adieu; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mind. 
The  downfoU  of  her  empire  she  divin'd ; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pm'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursn'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dunt  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
£v*n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  nund : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 
Retum'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  foast  ■ 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  vapors  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  retum'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  fore'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step^  a  twitching  sprite  behind, 


Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 

Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 

Fear,  Pride,  Remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd. 

Pride  put  Remorse  to  flight,  but  Fear  prevail'd. 

Friday,  the  fotal  day,  when  next  it  came, 

Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game. 

And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain,  [plaia 

And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

This  dreadful  image  so  poesess'd  her  mind. 

That,  desperate  any  succor  else  to  find, 

She  ceas'd  all  forther  hope ;  and  now  began 

To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 

Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lov'd, 

Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd : 

Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd, 

Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd  : 

Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  rest 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds  and  open  love  profess'd  t 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  yows  addresa'd. 

This  queird  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain'd. 

That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 

The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd. 

Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 

He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell. 

What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 

Might  deep  diBsembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolv'd  to  try. 

She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 

Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 

"Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  Death  to  call. 

The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all. 

That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fotal  fall 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispell'd. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd : 
With  faults  confess'd  commission'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'd ; 
Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  boliev'd  ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare ;) 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware : 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 
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AN  CPISTUE. 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  Moon  and  stara 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellois. 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high. 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
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And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day^s  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere ; 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight ; 
So  dies,  and  so  diasolves  in  supernatural  light 
Soine  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature's  secret  head ; 
And  found,  that  one  first  principle  must  be : 
But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  He ; 
Whether  some  soul  encompassing  this  ball 
Unmade,  unmov'd  ,*  yet  making,  moving  all ; 
Or  various  atoms,  interfering  dance, 
Leap'd  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance ; 
Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity ; 
Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  see ; 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he ; 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state ; 
As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate : 
But  least  of  all  could  their  endeavors  find 
Wliat  most  concem'd  the  good  of  human-kind : 
For  happiness  was  never  to  be  found ; 
But  vanish'd  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy'd ; 
This  every  little  accident  destroy'd  : 
The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil ; 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil : 
In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep; 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep; 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep. 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roU, 
Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  soul : 
In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavors  end : 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  ? 
Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ? 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  He. 
The  deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground ; 
Cries  tvptxat  the  mighty  secret's  found  : 
God  is  that  spring  of  good;  supreme,  and  best; 
We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  &er\*ice  blest 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  roust  be  given, 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven : 
Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  provide. 
This  general  worship  is  to  praise  and  pray : 
One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay : 
And  when  frail  Nature  slides  into  offence, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  since  the  effects  of  providence,  we  find. 
Are  variously  dispens'd  to  human-kind ; 
That  Vice  triumphs,  and  Virtue  sufiTcrs  here, 
A  brand  tliat  sovereign  justice  cannot  bear ; 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state ; 
The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate : 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  declar'd ; 
The  bed  meet  punishment,  the  good  reward. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  would  soar. 
And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more. 
Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
'  Rcveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight 
And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  sprung  to  light 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  source: 
1'is  revelation  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Else  how  com*st  thou  to  see  these  truths  so  clear, 
Uliich  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  diese,  nor  Aristotle  found : 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime. 
Or  eaost  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  f 


Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 

Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  f 

Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  bom. 

When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adotiv 

Knew  no  such  system :  no  such  piles  could  raise 

Of  natural  worship,  built  on  prayer  and  praise 

To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sm  prescribe : 

But  slew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe : 

The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  ofience ; 

And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 

If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 

Ah!  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin! 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wrath  bognile 

By  offering  his  ovni  creatures  for  a  spoil ! 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  f 
And  must  the  terms  o£  peace  be  given  by  thee  I 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebiel : 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  juat  and  strong. 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunish'd  wrong , 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose : 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way ; 
And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store ; 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the  i 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 
Th'  offended  suffering  in  th'  ofiender's  i 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

For.  granting  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that  th'  offence 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid  i 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  deist  lost :  remorse  for  vice, 
Not  paid ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price : 
What  farther  means  can  reason  now  direct, 
Or  what  relief  fix>m  human  wit  expect  t 
That  shovro  us  sick ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure : 
If  then  Heaven's  will  must  needs  be  underrtood. 
Which  must,  if  we  want  cure,  and  Heaven  be  good. 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal'd  be  shovni ; 
With  Scripture  all  in  equal  balance  thrown. 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that  one. 

Proof  needs  not  here ;  for  whether  we  oompaie 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  which  before. 
In  various  ages,  various  countries  bore. 
With  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  we  shall  find 
None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human-kind 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shows  us  best 
How  God  may  be  appeas'd,  and  mortals  bleat 
Whether  from  leng^  of  time  its  worth  we  draw. 
The  word  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the  law : 
Heaven's  early  care  prescrib'd  for  every  age ; 
First  in  the  soul,  and  afVer,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look. 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unakill'd  i 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  tmths  ?  or  how,  or  why. 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  7 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  prioei 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view, 
Concunent  heathens  prove  the  story  trae : 
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The  doctiiDe,  mifaclM ;  which  nnwt  cmvinee. 
For  Heaven  m  them  appeala  to  haman  sense : 
And  though  they  proTe  not,  they  oonfinn  the  cause. 
When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  Natnie's  hiws. 

Then  fiv  the  style,  OMJestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  lea  than  God  in  every  line : 
Commanding  words ;  whose  force  is  still  the  same 
As  the  fint  fiat  that  produc'd  our  fnma<». 
All  fiutha  beside,  or  did  by  arms  ascend  , 
Or  sense  indulged  has  made  mankind  their  friend  2 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose : 
Unfed  by  Nature*s  soil,  in  which  it  grows ; 
Cross  to  our  interests,  curbing  sense  and  sin ; 
Oppressed  without,  and  undermin'd  within. 
It  thrives  through  pain;  its  own  tormentors  tires; 
And  with  a  stabbom  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  reason  such  effects  assign 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine ; 
Which  in  thot  sacred  volume  are  contained ; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  ose  ordain'd  I 

But  stay :  the  deist  here  will  uige  anew. 
No  supernatural  wordiip  can  be  true ; 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone 
Which  must  to  all,  and  everywhere,  be  known : 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  book  can  claim. 
Nor  aught  that  bears  reveal'd  religion's  name. 
*Ti8  said  the  sound  of  tf  Messiah's  birth 
Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  Earth : 
But  still  that  teit  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known : 
And  what  provision  could  from  thence  accrue 
To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  discover'd  new  7 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past. 
The  Scriptures  there  were  known,  and  were  embrac*d. 
Till  sin  spread  (Mice  again  the  shades  of  night : 
What 's  that  (o  these,  who  never  sow  the  light  I 

Of  all  ot^ections,  this  indeed  is  chief 
To  startle  reason,  stagger  frail  belief: 
We  grant,  'tis  tnie,  that  Heaven  from  human  sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  providence : 
But  boundless  wisdom,  bouiidless  merey,  may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls,  a  way : 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim. 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  his  name. 
And  though  no  name  be  for  salvation  known. 
But  that  of  his  eternal  S(»'s  akmo ; 
WI10  knot's  how  fiir  transcending  goodness  can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knom-B  what  reasons  may  his  mercy  lead ; 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  7 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  exprest : 
**  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd, 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  roquir'd ; 
They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemned  or  freed." 
Most  righteous  doom  I  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
Then  those  who  folfow'd  reason's  dictates  right; 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light; 
With  Socntes  may  see  their  Maker's  foce. 
While  thousand  rubrio-martyrs  want  a  place. 

Nor  does  it  balk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind : 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
Tm  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  requir'd ; 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inspir'd. 


Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  pablish'd,  was  the  only  way ; 
Or  else  conclude,  that,  Arius  to  oonfute, 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flew  high ;  and  as  his  Christian  fury  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 

Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  tried ; 
A  much  unskUfiil,  but  well-meaning  guide : 
Yet  what  they  are,  ev'n  these  crude  thoughts  were  bred 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  ha::t  read. 
Thy  matchless  author's  work :  which  thou,  my  friend, 
By  well  translating  better  dost  commend : 
Those  youthful  houn  which,  of  thy  equals  most 
In  toys  have  squander'd,  or  in  vice  have  lost, 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employ'd; 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  ei\joy'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
llie  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years. 
Spent  by  the  author,  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  rabbins*  old  sophisticated  ware 
From  goM  divine ;  which  he  who  well  can  sort 
May  aAerwards  make  algebra  a  sport. 
A  treasure,  which  if  country-curates  buy, 
They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy : 
Save  pains  in  various  readings,  and  translations ; 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  leam'd  quotations. 
A  work  so  full  with  various  learning  fraught. 
So  nicely  ponder'd,  yet  so  strongly  wrought. 
As  Nature's  height  and  Art's  last  hand  requir'd : 
As  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspir'd. 
Where  we  may  see  what  erron  have  been  made 
Both  in  the  copier's  and  translator's  trade : 
How  Jewish,  popish,  interests  have  prevail'd. 
And  where  infiUlihiUty  has  fail'd. 

For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning  guess'd, 
Have  found  our  author  not  too  much  a  priest . 
For  foshion^ake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  pope,  and  coundls,  and  tradition's  force : 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  subdue, 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new : 
If  Scripture,  though  deriv'd  from  heavenly  birth, 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserv'd  on  Earth ; 
If  God's  own  people,  who  of  God  before 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  promis'd  more. 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  care. 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  nnperplext, 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text. 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embroil'd  the  sense. 
With  vain  traditions  stopt  the  gaping  foncc, 
Which  every  common  hand  puU'd  up  with  ease . 
What  safoty  from  such  brashvtrood-helps  as  these  ? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd, 
How  can  we  tliink  have  oral  sounds  endur'd  7 
Which  thus  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has  ftil'd. 
Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  entail'd  : 
And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  prov'd  too  pbin. 
If  we  consider  interest,  church,  and  gain. 

O  but,  says  one,  tradition  set  aside. 
Where  can  we, hope  for  an  unerring  guide  7 
For  since  th'  original  Scripture  has  been  lost. 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most, 
Or  Christian  fiuth  can  have  no  certain  ground. 
Or  troth  in  ohurch-tradition  roost  be  found. 

Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  indeed  ; 
Twere  worth  both  Testaments ;  cast  in  the  creed : 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure. 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure. 
Then  her  infiiUibility,  as  well 
Where  copies  are  oorrapt  or  lame,  can  teU ; 
R2 
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Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains, 

As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains : 

Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do ; 

Unless  like  EMras  they  could  write  it  new : 

Strange  confidence  still  to  interpret  true, 

Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explained 

Is  in  the  blest  original  contain'd. 

More  safe,  and  much  more  modest  *tis,  to  say 

God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way: 

And  that  the  Scriptures,  though  not  everywhere 

Free  from  corruption,  or  entire,  or  clear, 

Are  uncorrupt,  sufficient,  clear,  entire, 

In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  requira 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 

Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  fi>r  me : 

For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 

Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. 

Must  all  tradition  then  be  set  aside  ? 
This  to  affirm,  were  ignorance  or  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  some  neeriful  sure 
To  saving  fiuth,  that  Scripture  leaves  obscure  f 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way. 
For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may : 
We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scripture  plain. 
That  Christ  is  God ;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  same  Scripture  urges  he's  but  man. 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  th'  important  suit  7 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute. 

Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  liberty  t 
I  think,  according  to  my  little  skill. 
To  my  own  mothernshurch  submitting  still. 
That  many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play 
Th'  unletter'd  Christian,  who  beUeves  iu  groas. 
Plods  on  to  Heaven ;  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss : 
For  the  strait-gate  would  be  made  straiter  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  Nature  forra'd,  with  learning  fraughl^ 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught. 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page ;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that  docs  best  agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine : 
And  plainliest  points  to  Heaven's  revea]*d  design ; 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense. 
And  which  is  ibrc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here : 
When  general,  old,  disinterested,  clear : 
That  ancient  fathers  thus  expound  the  page. 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age : 
ConfinDs  its  force  by  biding  every  test ; 
For  best  authorities,  next  rules,  are  best 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd,  the  waters  flow, 
Thus  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone ; 
Could  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  so  known ; 
But  since  some  flaw's  in  long  descent  may  be, 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Ev'n  Arius  and  Pelagitn  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 
Such  difference  is  there  in  an  ofl-told  tale : 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail. 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  descends ; 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be. 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history : 
Which,  from  the  universal  church  receiv'd. 
Is  tried,  and  after,  for  itself  believ'd. 

The  partial  papisis  would  infer  from  hence 
rheir  church,  in  hist  resort,  should  judge  the  smae. 


But  first  they  would  assume,  with  wondrous  «rt» 
Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but  put 
Of  that  vast  frame  the  church ;  yet  grant  they  ^ 
The  handers^wn,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  t'  interpret  ?  or  would  they  alone. 
Who  brought  the  present,  claim  it  for  their  own  f 
The  book 's  a  common  lai^gess  to  mankind ; 
Not  more  for  them  than  every  man  design'd : 
The  welcotiie  news  is  in  the  letter  found ; 
The  carrier's  not  oommission'd  to  expound. 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain. 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  odvance : 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  lajrmen  low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authoriz'd  to  know : 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell ; 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  and  spell ; 
Tlien  mother-church  did  mightily  prevail : 
She  parcel'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail : 
But  still  expounded  wliat  she  sold  or  gave ; 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  save : 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market  went. 
Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on'  content ; 
As  needy  men  take  money  good  or  bod  : 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's  they  had. 
Yet  whate'er  false  conveyances  they  mode. 
The  lawyer  still  ^*as  certain  to  be  paid. 
In  those  dark  times  they  leam'd  their  knack  so  weD, 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible  : 
At  last  a  knowing  age  began  t*  inquire 
If  they  tlie  book,  or  that  did  them  inspire : 
And,  making  narrower  search,  they  found,  tfaougfa 

late. 
That  what  they  thought  the  priest's,  was  their  estmie 
Taught  by  the  will  produc'd,  the  written  word. 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  every  roan  who  saw  the  title  fidr, 
Chiim'd  a  child's  part,  and  pat  in  for  a  share : 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good ; 
And  8av*d  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he  could. 

'Tis  true,  my  friend,  and  for  be  flattery  hence. 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence : 
The  book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand. 
Which  each  presum'd  he  best  could  understand. 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey ; 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was  gall'd ; 
And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd : 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree : 
And  every  member  of  a  company 
Was  of  his  trade,  and  of  the  Bible  free. 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  fbond ; 
But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound : 
Each  was  ambitious  of  th'  obscurest  place. 
No  measure  ta'en  from  knowledge,  sJl  from  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care ; 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by  prayer: 
This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought ; 
Occasion'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 
While  crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devotkm  wamu 
About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm. 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood ; 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  lor  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die ; 
A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply : 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  disoover'd  will. 
Is,  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same ;  on  several  shelvea 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 
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What  then  remaini,  but,  waving  each  extreme, 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  7 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego ; 
Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  power  to  know : 
Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain ; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain : 
But,  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need, 
And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed. 
In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say : 
For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  Heaven,  than  all  the  church  befiire : 
Nor  can  we  be  deceiv'd,  unless  we  see 
The  Scripture  and  the  fathers  disagree. 
If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still. 
For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will ; 
Tis  some  relief,  that  points  not  clearly  known 
Without  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone : 
And,  after  hearing  what  our  church  can  say. 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way, 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb. 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn : 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear: 
Yet  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear: 
And  this  unpolish'd  rugged  vene  I  chose ; 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose : 
For  while  from  sacred  truth  I  do  not  swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold's  or  Tom  Shad  well's  rhymes  wUl  serve. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 
PRINCIPAL  PAfNTKR  TO   HIS  MAJEBTT. 

Oxcic  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind. 
And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind : 
True,  she  was  dumb ;  fi>r  nature  gaz'd  so  tong, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  hef  tongue ; 
But,  smiling,  said,  *'  She  still  shall  gain  the  prize ; 
I  only  have  transferr'd  it  to  her  eyes." 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller :  such  thy  skill. 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught; 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her 

thought 
At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voioe ;  and  we 
Imagine  sotmds,  deceiv'd  to  that  degree, 
Wo  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to  see. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the  nf^i ; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  &11 ; 
Nothing  themselves,  and  yet  expressing  all 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  &e  strife ; 
And  from  their  animated  canvas  came. 
Demanding  souk,  and  loosen'd  from  the  frame. 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast  awaf 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay ; 
And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire. 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 

But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness  raiae ; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise : 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  first  imitated  roan : 
Perhaps  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  wall, 
Gave  outlines  to  the  mde  original ; 


Ere  canvas  yet  was  strain'd,  before  the  grace 
Of  blended  colors  found  their  use  and  jdace. 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  receiv'd  a  fiice. 

By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanc'd ; 
As  man  grew  polish'd,  picture  was  enhanc'd : 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspective ; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view ; 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart. 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  play'd  ; 
Not  languished,  and  insensibly  decay 'd. 

Rome  rois'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive. 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive  :* 
Till  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  rode  northern  race. 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 
And  riiyme  began  t*  enervate  poetry. 
Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state, 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fitte. 
Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen. 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen. 
Uniais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  bom  to  fight 
Long  time  the  sister  arts,  in  iron  sleep, 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supinely  keep : 
At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they  rise. 
Stretch  all  their  limbe,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 
Thence  rose  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombard  line : 
One  color'd  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  pert. 
But  Titian's  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art 

Thy  genius  gives  thee  both ;  where  trae  design. 
Postures  unforc'd.  and  lively  colors,  join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there ;  but  still  the  best. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  drest ;  ' 
Where  %ht,  to  ffha'1o«  ilescending,  plays,  not  stnves, 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 
Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought: 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought 

Shakspeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight : 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  mt^estic  fiice ; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight, 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  behold ;  with  daunllesB  breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best 
Like  his,  thy  critics,  in  th'  attempt  are  lost : 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most 
In  vain  they  snari  aloof;  a  noisy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  kmd. 
While  they  their  barren  mdustry  deplore. 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 
Old  as  s^e  is,  my  Muse  shall  mareh  behind, 
Bear  ofif  the  bli»t  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisteni,  though  not  twins  in  birdi : 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth : 
But  oh,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  in  plara. 
Has  seiz'd  the  blessing  first  like  Jacob's  race. 
Apelles*  art  an  Alexander  found  ; 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound ; 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd. 
Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  awhile,  and  so  had  I , 
But  pass  we  that  unpleosing  image  by. 
Rich  in  thyself,  and  of  thyself  divine  ; 
All  pilgrims  come  and  oflfer  at  thy  shiine. 
A  gmcefiil  truth  thy  pencil  oaa  command ; 
The  fiilr  themselves  go  mended  flom  thy  hand. 
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LikeneiB  appears  in  every  lineamenc ; 

But  likeness  in  tby  woik  ia  eloquent 

Though  Nature  there  her  true  roaemblance  bean, 

A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 

So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  the  gendroua  frame, 

Fleah  looks  leas  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 

Thou  paint'st  as  we  describe*  improving  still. 

When  on  wild  Nature  We  ingraft  our  skill ; 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will. 

But  poets  are  confin'd  hi  narrower  space. 
To  speak  the  language  of  their  native  place : 
The  painter  widely  stretches  his  comnMnd  ; 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  own. 
Nor  can  jrou  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  all  immunities  vtrill  give 
To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live ; 
And  not  seven  cities,  but  the  world  would  strive. 

Sure  some  propitious  planet  then  did  smile, 
When  first  you  were  conducted  to  this  isle : 
Our  genius  brougbt  you  here,  t'  enlarge  our  fiume : 
For  your  good  stars  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Thy  matchless  hand,  of  every  region  fVee, 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  cliroat<e  thee. 

Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  the  examples  of  their  wondrous  art 
Those  masters  then,  but  seen,  not  understood, 
With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood : 
For  what  in  Nature's  dawn  the  child  admir'd. 
The  youth  endeavor'd.  and  the  man  acquir'd. 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  reach'd  their  high  degree, 
Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine, 
]>rudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  design 
A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine. 
For  what  a  song,  or  senseless  opera, 
Is  to  the  living  labor  of  a  play ; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be. 
Such  is  a  single  piece  to  history. 

But  we,  who  Ufe  bestow,  ourselves  must  live : 
Rings  cannot  reign,  unless  their  subjects  give : 
And  they,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  the  rule : 
Thus,  thou,  sometimes,  art  fbrc'd  to  draw  a  fool : 
But  so  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink. 
The  senseless  idiot  seems  at  last  to  think. 

Good  Heaven!  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so 
vain, 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain! 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest! 

£lse  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil  trace 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place : 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  and  those  the  best, 
With  every  various  character  exprest ; 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view : 
IjesB,  and  at  distance,  an  ignobler  crew. 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  action  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  design. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprest ; 
But  venerable  ago  shall  add  the  rest, 
For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand ; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand ; 
Mellow  your  colors,  and  embrown  the  teint ; 
Add  every  grace,  which  Time  alone  can  grant; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey, 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX: 
OR.  THB  TALE  OF  THE  NUN'S  P&IBfT. 
Thcbi  liv*d,  as  auttioni  tell,  in  days  of  yora, 
A  widow,  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  tbatch'd  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  gromid^ 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughten  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ada 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows, 
An  ewe  callM  Mallie,  and  three  brinded  oowa. 
Her  parlor-window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savory  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  gnrand. 
A  maplendresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  wikich  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped, 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed  ; 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humors  out 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindor'd  by  the  gout 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapors  meant 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  v«ras  all  her  homely  cheer: 
Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (but  first  she  skimm*d  hex 

bowls) 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  )ioly-days  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  inclosed  about 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without 
Within  this  homestead,  liv'd,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung : 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral  red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  bis  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet: 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behoM, 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 
Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawful  wife ; 
Scandal,  that  spores  no  king,  though  ne'er  so  good, 
Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  skle  ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  sbow'd  them  near  allied. 
But  make  the  worst  the  monarch  did  no  more 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before : 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  natiott, 
Tis  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensatioiL 
Some  lines  have  been  maintain'd  by  this  akme, 
Which  by  their  oommon  ugliness  are  known. 
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But  pawBg  this,  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  yvm  the  sovereign  of  his  heart : 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 
He  feathered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet,  and  dehonnaire, 
Resolv'd  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil. 
Though  loth ;  and  let  him  work  hu  wicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind. 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind. 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  enjoin'd  : 
Kv'n  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old,  they  say. 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
iisor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  com. 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  Oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  io  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
"  Solus  cum  sola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn  the  liberal 
arts. 

It  happ'd,  that,  perching  on  the  parlor-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd  so  iiist. 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last 
Dame  f^rtlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  sore  aghast 
She  peeked  and  pulVd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last 
"  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  **  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning-light. 
As  something  had  disturb*d  your  noble  spright" 

**  And,  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer, 
**  Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear; 
Ev'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woful  strife, 
Or  in  a  lothesorae  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest 
With  wcdung  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  color  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow: 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  otlier  hairs : 
The  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  bis  glowing  eyes, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clanmiy  sweat. 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart  and  feel  it  beat" 

*'  Now  fy  for  shame,"  quoth  she, "  by  Heaven  above. 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honor  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret  liberal  of  his  purse : 
A  Ibol  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse  : 
'  No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*st  not  fight? 
26 


How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  7 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart  and  hast  a  beard  ? 

'  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divin'd. 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humors  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright 
These  foolish  fimcies  you  have  had  to>night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall,  that  in  your  stomach  floats. 
Engenders  all  these  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  &mily  of  red ; 
Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts,  in  sleep  we  view. 
For  humors  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  vnth  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
With  rheums  oppress'd  we  sink,  in  rivers  drown'd. 

*'  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humor  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humors  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 

*'  Two  sovereign  herbs,  which  I  by  pmctioe 
know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  jrard  they  grow  0 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy: 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  oomplexbn  join. 
Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  fbrefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge. 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two, 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

"  Madam,"  quoth  he,  *'  gramercy  for  your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams  • 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it':  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  schooL 
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"  Believe  me,  inaidAm«  momiiig  dreanu  fbreahow 
Th'  event  of  thingB,  and  future  weal  or  woe : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  lo  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best, 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest. 

**  Two  friends  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
On  some  &t  pilgrimage  together  went 
It  happen'd  so,  that,  when  the  Sun  was  down, 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
*Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground. 
And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone. 

'*  So  were  they  forced  to  part ;  one  stay'd  behind, 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find : 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
"Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  j 
But,  for  his  ease,  well  litter'd  was  the  floor. 

**  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
Supine  he  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night. 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appear'd  before  his  sight. 
Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry. 
Said,  '  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain. 
Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.' 

**  Rous'd  from  his  rest,  he  waken'd  in  a  ttut. 
Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart 
At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries ; 
'TIS  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  T 
So  thinking,  changed  his  side,  and  c)os*d  his  eyes. 
His  dream  returns ;  his  friend  appears  again : 
*  The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain :' 
Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  vbions  are  but  vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appear'd. 
Pale,  naked,  piere'd  with  wounds,  with  blood  be- 

smear'd : 
Thrice  ^%-Bm'd,  *  Avrake,'  said  he ;  *  relief  is  late, 
The  deed  is  done ;  but  thou  levenge  my  fiue : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes. 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise : 
Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  reedy  way. 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  convey : 
My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  fildi  and  ordure,  and  inclos'd  with  dung : 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry ; 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold,  I  die :' 
Then  showed  his  grisly  wound ;  and  last  he  drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

**  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  before : 
'  Muttering,  he  went,*  said  he,  *  by  morning  light. 
And  much  coroplain'd  of  his  ill  rest  by  night' 
This  nus'd  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind. 
And  od  to  share  the  spoils  with  robbers  join'd. 

**  His  dream  confirm'd  his  thought :  with  troubled 
look 
Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carried  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  siretch'd  his  throat. 
And  cried  out  murder  with  a  yelling  note. 
'  My  murder'd  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead. 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head. 


Ye  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense. 
On  you  I  call,  to  punish  this  ofience.' 

"  The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  apace. 
The  mob  came  roaring  out  and  throng'd  the  placo. 
All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  groiuHl, 
And  in  the  dung  the  murder'd  body  found ; 
Though   breathless,  warm,  and   reeking   from  the 

wound. 
Good  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pass  unpunish'd  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  Justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 
And  oil  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the  faeek : 
Fresh  from  the  fact,  as  in  the  present  case. 
The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place : 
Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  foce. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints, 
On  engines  they  distend  their  tortnr'd  joints : 
So  was  confession  forc'd,  th'  oflTence  was  known. 
And  public  justice  on  th'  ofiendcrs  done. 

*'  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  (his,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merehants,  whom  the  hope  of  gaia 
Induced  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 
Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  supplied. 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide. 
Full  fairiy  situate  on  a  haven's  side  ; 
One  evening  it  befell,  that  looking  out. 
The  -wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  come  about ; 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  to  sail. 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay, 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  fh>wning  at  his  side ; 
Who  wam'd  him  for  his  safoty  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safo  on  shore  abide. 
*  I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  stay ; 
Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day. 
And  Death  unhop'd  attends  the  watery  way.' 

**  The  vision  said  :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight; 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright : 
Then  pull'd  his  drowsy  neighbor,  and  declared 
What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud  oontevapl 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt 
'  Stay,  who  will  stay :  for  me  no  fcais  restrain. 
Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain ; 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  foncy  seems, 
I  wait  not  If  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  waker 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  cobblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fames  are  sad : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad : 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see. 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  cast  behind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  receiv'd. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  play. 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece, 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  less : 
You.  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone ; 
Whate'er  I  get  tliis  voj'age  is  my  own.' 
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*'  Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  the  shouting  crew 
That  calVd  aboard,  and  took  his  kst  adieu. 
The  yessel  went  beibre  a  merry  gale. 
And  for  quick  passage  put  on  every  sail  : 
But  when  least  fear'd,  and  ev*n  in  open  day, 
The  nuschief  overtook  her  in  the  ^iiy : 
Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went: 
Her  fellow-ships  from  far  her  loss  descried : 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  m£e  beside. 

**  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again. 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always  vain : 
But  iff  dear  Partlet,  yon  are  still  in  doubt. 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out 

**  Renelm  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercia*s  king. 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Wam*d  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretell 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befell ; 
All  circumstances  tQ  his  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  seven  years  old :} 
The  dream  with  horror  heard,  the  good  old  wifo 
From  treason  connsel'd  him  to  guard  his  lifo ; 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind, 
For  a  boy's  vision  small  belief  would  find. 
'Fhe  pious  child,  by  promise  bound,  obey'd, 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murder  long  delay'd  i 
By  Quenda  slain,  he  fell  before  his  time. 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bede, 
Which  at  your  better  leisure  you  may  read. 

**  Macrobiiis  too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fom*d  event : 
Objections  makes,  but  afler  makes  replies. 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophecies. 

*'  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  repeat 
"Not  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand. 
Who  by  a  dream  enslaved  th'  Egyptian  land. 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold, 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  sold. 
Nor  must  th*  exalted  butler  be  forgot 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging  lot 

**  And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee, 
Rais'd  in  his  vision  on  a  lofly  tree  ? 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride. 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  died  ; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  refrain. 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam*d  in  vain : 
lie  dar*d  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  was  slain. 

**  Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see,  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well-man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  oflen  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good  : 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all. 
With  sYery  work  of  *pothecary*s  hall. 
These  melancholy  natters  I  forbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  ot  thy  fiice, 
I  foar  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as,  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 


While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight, 

While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 

All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight 

For  true  it  is,  as  in  principle, 

Muiier  est  hominis  confusio. 

Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 

That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss. 

For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  side. 

Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride. 

Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind. 

That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind ; 

And  ev*n  already  I  forget  my  dream  :" 

He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 

For  daylight  now  began  apace  to  spring. 

The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 

Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call, 

To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light. 
As  show'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
Then  often  feather'd  her  with  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day : 
And  took  by  turns  and  gave  so  much  delight. 
Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  sight 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

*Twas  now  the  month  in  which  ihc  world  began 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man :) 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Sun, 
In  Aries,  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  mcasur'd  right. 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemcris: 
For  Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 

Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast, 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confessed. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  •*  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  Nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dames  sit  scouring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  Nature's  works  admire : 
And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found." 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss  : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  masterpiece  below ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  drew  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fidl: 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristran  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  lake : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox,  full-firaught  with  seeming  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  Devil,  would  lie  $ 
Who  look'd  like  Lent  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer  { 
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This  pious  cheat,  that  never  aack'd  the  blood, 
Nor  chew'd  the  flesh  of  liMnbs  but  when  he  could ; 
Had  passed  three  summers  in  the  neighboring  wood : 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent  : 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 
By  stratagem  lo  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day. 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way; 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  ooleworts  he  oonoeal'd  his  wily  head : 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watchM  his  time, 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

0  hjrpocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy, 

O  traitor,  wone  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ! 
O  vile  subverter  of  the  Gallic  reign, 
More  fiilse  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemain ! 
P  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safe^  of  thy  bower: 
BedEer  for  thee  thou  hadst  believ'd  thy  dream. 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam! 

But  here  the  docton  eagerly  dispute : 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute : 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  first  foresees. 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  the  will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill : 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  must  ordain. 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been, 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  worse  ev'n  of  the  Devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us ;  but  first  decreed  f 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bnidwardin  and  holy  Austin  can ; 
If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 
Not  forc*d  to  sin  by  strict  necessity ; 
This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call, 
Another  sort  there  is  conditional. 
The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley-slaves  tug  wiUing  at  their  oar. 
Content  to  work,  ni  prospect  of  the  shore ; 
But  would  not  work  at  all,  if  not  constrain'd  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 

But  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  forc*d  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  will. 
Freedom  was  first  bestowM  on  human  race. 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 

If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 
I  not  dispute,  the  pomt*s  too  high  for  me ;      [sound, 
For  Heaven's  unfathom*d  power  what  man  can 
Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound  T 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  aU  agree ; 
That  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be. 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
But  whether  it  were  better  roan  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin, 
I  waive,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 
The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  oock. 
Who  had  not  ran  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  doC  his  wife : 


For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 

And  made  her  man  his  Paradise  forego. 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  lived;  and  might  have 

been 
As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin. 
For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 
That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presum'd  to  know. 
And  oould  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grsss  7 
But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  the  best, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  sti^ 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound. 
The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the  gnmiid; 
These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honor  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  Sun. 
Breas^high  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts,  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  fiilse  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow  : 
But  cried,  **  Cock,  cock  V*  and  gave  a  sadden  start 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  Nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  iheir  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  wiQ 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill ; 
**  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  **  I  not  oflend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  f 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong. 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honor'd  }'ou  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm, 
For,  on  my  soul,  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  pre^ 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  sofl  recess* 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  \\3a  brought: 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  cliarm'd  th*  infernal  gods, 
And  Innish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleos'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wifo  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband 
there. 

"  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady-mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac*d  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbor  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  fiimily. 

**  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself)    there   breathes  not  on  th^ 

ground 

One  like  your  father  for  a  silver 'sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter-day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  vny. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play 
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And  he,  to  raise  his  vdce  with  artfal  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  iair?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies. 
As  saints  in  laptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
^ot  Maro's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
JSoT  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a  swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line  ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms. 
That  ev*n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  arms. 

*'  Besides,  a  fiunous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rh3rmes. 
That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear,} 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  cleric  his  &ther  was  disgrac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Kow  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charily ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice.** 

The  oock  vras  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Kor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  deacry, 
So  was  he  nvish'd  with  this  flattery: 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  op  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report. 
There  *s  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard 
And  Iisten*d  to,  than  modest  Truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his 

eyes, 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th*  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  vronted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
SwifUy  he  made  his  vray,  the  mischief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursu'd  by  none. 
Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fiite  ? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cast! 
In  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood. 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good ; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libre  rais'd,  oppos'd  the  same  degree : 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power. 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful  dreom. 
Cross  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme ! 
Ah,  blissful  Venus,  goddess  of  delight, 
How  couldst  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  vright  of  all  the  woiid  who  serv'd  thee  best  ? 


Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation, 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propogation. 
Gaufride,  who  couldst  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  deaih  of  Richard  vrith  an  arrow  slain, 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart. 
To  sing  this  heavy  diige  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain  ; 
For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  slain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames, 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'd  blade. 
And  oflfer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive  knight : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdnibal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head, 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed  ,* 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  bum'd  th'  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltleas  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Now  to  my  story  I  return  again : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn, 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox  !'*  was  all  the  cry : 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbor  nigh ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  af>er  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band ; 
And  Malkin,  wiih  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horror  of  persuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay, 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terror  of  the  day  ; 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cried. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  miles  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  celk  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew  ,* 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall ; 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  Heaven  above  to 

fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox. 
With  brazen  trampets  and  inflated  box. 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds, 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  homxls. 

But  see,  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  vrise, 
Aiul,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath 
And  ky  within  the  very  jaws  of  Death ; 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fimcy  wrought, 
And  Fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought. 
S 
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**  Yoiir*s  ia  die  prize,  Yictorious  prince,"  said  he, 
■*  The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  ceeae  their  cry. 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die, 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 
**  IMs  well  advia'd,  in  fiiith  it  shall  be  done ;" 
This  Reynard  said :  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  : 
Then  stretched  his  feather'd  ftns  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighboring  maple  wing'd  his  flight ; 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld, 
He  curs'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fiU'd ; 
Shame  fi>r  his  fi>lly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 

**  Though  I,"  said  he,  **  did  ne*er  in  thought  of- 

'  fend, 

How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  \ 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me.  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
To  bear  jrou  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  permn  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heaven  can  wimess,  with  no  bad  intent : 
I  practised  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepared  by  fear. 
So  loyal  subjects  oflen  seize  their  prince, 
Forc*d  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  ofiR^nce. 
Descend  ,*  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind." 

*'  Nay,'*  quoth  the  cock ;  "  but  I  beshrew  us  both, 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flics. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to  swim  V* 

Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease, 
"Come  down,"    said   Reynard,    '*let  us  treat  of 

peace.'* 
"  A  peace,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanticleer; 
**  But,  with  your  fiivor,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mist, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt." 
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*     THE  MORAL. 

Tn  this  plain  fable  you  th'  efifect  may  see 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn  beside  of  flatteren  to  beware, 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fiur. 
The  cock  and  fiix,  the  feol  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey ; 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find, 
That  pleasure  witli  instruction  should  be  joined } 
^  take  the  oora,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 


A  Visum. 

Now,  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  San 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  niii» 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  AowetB, 
To  glad   the  ground,    and   paint  the  fields  with 

flowers : 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  dotfaa  the  year  • 
Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins. 
Then,  at  their  call  embolden'd,  out  they  eome. 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  display. 
Salute  the  welcome  Sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair. 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th'  unwhdleflome  air: 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  t 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  i 

In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay, 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
[  tuni'd  my  wearied  side,  but  still  in  vain. 
Though  ftdl  of  youthful  health',  and  void  of  pain 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rart. 
For  Love  had  never  enter'd  in  my  breast ; 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  fbund  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew : 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air. 
To  curl  the  waves :  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 

When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  song. 
Scorning  the  scomer  Sleep,  from  bed  I  sprung ; 
And,  dressing  by  the  Moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day, 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way- 
Straight  as  a  hne  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood ; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbors  ^nth  a  long  embraee; 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy  color'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  beaxd  to  sing. 
Both  eyes  and  ears  receiv'd  a  like  delight. 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  desire ; 
And  listen'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  voice  to  sing ; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way. 
Which  through  a  pafli  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  ofl  it  seem'd  to  meet. 
And  look'd  as  lightly  prees'd  by  fiiiry  feet 
Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  for  still  methougfat 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wronghx; 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbor  stood. 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood : 
This  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  die  grwa 
In  all  my  progress  I  hod  never  seen  i 
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And,  Miz*d  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight 
Twas  hench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green : 
The  mouod  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass ; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay ; 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day : 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over-head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix*d  with  green. 
That  Nature  seem'd  to  vary  the  delight ; 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight 
The  master- workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fiiiry  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon  ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlor  made, 
A  sofl  recess,  and  a  oool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  fbreign  eye 
The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy : 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 
Twas  border'd  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain. 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the  ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my  sight : 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  ezhal'd  a  breath, 
Whose  odors  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent  nor  anxious  care, 
E  v*n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there : 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  ioe ; 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlai^tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  fbll  of  opening  bkx>m8  was  eveiy  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd ;  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck*d  the  dew  : 
Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried, 
>Vhen  she  I  sought  the  nightingale  replied : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echo*d,  and  the  valleys  rung : 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entianc'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But  all  o'erpower'd  with  ecstacy  of  bliw, 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise : 
At  length  I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bower, 
Search'd  every  tree,  and  pry*d  on  every  flower. 
If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy, 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody ; 
For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 
Ckise  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  feir  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite ; 
Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 
And  both  their  native  sweeto  were  well  conjdn'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sal,  and  lislen'd  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song :) 


Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move,   . 
But  wished  to  dwell  fi>r  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiAIy  pass'd. 
And  every  note  I  feared  would  be  the  last 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employ'd. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fiiiry  place ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th*  excluded  world  unknown : 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  found. 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear. 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air, 
All  suddenly  I  heard  ih*  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  th'  endianted  ground : 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  full  the  quire ; 
As  if  the  bleas'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  finom  the  grove  behind 
A  fiiir  assembly  of  the  fbmale  kind : 
A  train  less  fiiir,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace. 
Less  than  an  angel  wooM  their  worth  debase : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around  s 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same ;  and  purfled  o^er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  atoro 
Of  eastern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edg'd,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plajn  i 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet 
Beneath  the  dieles,  all  the  quire  was  grac'd 
With  chaplets  green,  on  their  &ir  foreheads  plac'd. 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more ; 
And  wreaths  of  agnus^msius  others  bore : 
These  lost  who  with  those  virgm  crowns  were  dress'd. 
Appeared  in  higher  honor  than  the  rest. 
They  danc'd  around :  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  msyestic  mien ; 
By  suiture  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sovereign 
queen. 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servants'  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  tum'd,  her  motions  view'd. 
Her  measures  kept  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  gnoa^ 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  &ce ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpass'd  the  quire, 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp^  and  rich  without  a  show. 
A  branch  of  agnus-castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command ;) 
Admir'd,  ador'd,  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 
For  wheresoe'er  she  tum'd  her  face,  they  bow'd : 
And  as  she  danc'd,  a  roundelay  she  sung. 
In  honor  of  the  laurel,  ever  young : 
She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear. 
The  &wns  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to  hear; 
And  all  the  bending  ibrest  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burthen  of  the  song : 
So  just  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  ihe  throat 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  smging  as  they  danc'd. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanc'dt 
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Till  round  my  arbor  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O'eijoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near, 
But  somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear ; ' 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  moet  in  song  or  dance  excel. 

Not  long  I  had  obeerv'd,  when  from  alar 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war ; 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers'  cry, 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear  the  sky : 
I  saw  soon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move. 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train. 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain : 
On  barbed  steeds  tliey  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  OS  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly, 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
So  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet. 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet 

To  tell  their  cosdy  furniture  were  long, 
The  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  song : 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store,     « 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  will ;  before  the  rest 
The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress'd, 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  cheplets  green  of  cerrial-oak  were  crownM  ; 
And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound, 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  display'd  at  large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
Next  these  of  kings-atparms  a  goodly  train 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  gold. 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  roU'd ; 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  plac'd. 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd : 
And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made. 
So  these  in  habits  were  alike  array 'd ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
The  purauivants  came  next,  in  number  more ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore : 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led. 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  succeed. 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed : 
In  golden  armor  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 
Their  surcoats  of  white  ermine  fur  were  made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade; 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the  same ; 
,  The  golden  fringe  ev'n  set  the  ground  on  flame, 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  aisign'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind : 
White  velvet,  bat  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore : 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device ; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price. 
The  second  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  oomelrwood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  steel,  and  polish 'd  bright 


Like  to  their  lords  their  eqiupege  w 

And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands  green 

And  after  these  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and  riiiekl 
An  hoBt  so  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field. 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  befi>re. 
With  laurels  evergreen  were  shaded  o'er, 
Or  oak  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the  iwind. 
Some  in  their  hands*  beside  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial-oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  eomid. 
Drawn  in  two  lines  adverse  they  wheeFd  anrand. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  gnmnd. 
Among  thefnselves  the  tourney  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side. 
Then  tum'd  their  horses'  heads,  and  man  to  man. 
And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  jousts  began. 
Then  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  preas'd : 
They  met     I,  sitting  at  my  ease,  beheld 
The  mix'd  evcnlB,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled  hone  and 

man. 
And  round  the  field  the  lighten'd  oouners  ran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day: 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compell'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finish'd  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  fit>m  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  wariike  train. 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanced. 
Who  near  the  secret  arbor  sung  and  danc'd. 

The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fi^t. 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrec'd  her  < 

knight 

Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood : 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  fiom  the  heat: 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there ; 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  fifom  &r 
Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintry  war. 
From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat, 
Enjoy'd  the  cool,  and  shunn'd  the  scorching  heat: 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease  abide; 
And  every  knight  a  lody  by  his  side: 
The  trunk  itself  such  odors  did  bequeath. 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze   to  these  was  oonmoa 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made : 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they  pursue. 
With  song  of  love,  and  mix  with  pleasures  new ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  danco  they  finroe. 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  ftirther  field, 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  appear*d ; 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  morch'd,  and  hand  in  hand. 
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The  ladiet  dms'd  in  rich  cymar  were  aeen 
Of  Florence  aatio,  flower'd  with  white  and  green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwiit  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoata  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rabies  on  a  row; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratified  the  view  with  oheerful  green : 
Their  chaplels  of  their  ladies'  colors  were,       fhair : 
Composed  of  white  and  rcd»  to  shade  their  shining 
Before  the  meny  troop  the  minstrels  play'd ; 
All  in  their  raasten'  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  cbaplets  while  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  baud,    [hand. 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching 
A  toft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage  made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  U>  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay: 
And  still  at  every  ckMe  she  would  repeat 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  *'  The  daisy  is  so  sweet.'* 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  begun. 
The  troop  of  knights  and  damer  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my  ear. 
And  sooth 'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  Heaven  to  hear. 

But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd :  at  noon  of  day. 
The  Sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high. 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky : 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty  fled) 
And  dofi'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hong  the  head ; 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  m  their  bed. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire : 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  Are ; 
The  fiunty  knights  were  sourch'd;  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near ; 
And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  hail  and  rain : 
And  lightning  flash'd  betwixt:  the  field,  and  flowers, 
Burnt  up  before,  wore  buried  in  the  showers. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh. 
Bore  to  the  weather,  and  the  wintry  sky, 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan, 
And  through  their  thin  array  receiv'd  the  rain ; 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the  tree,     [free. 
Saw  pass  in  vain  th'  assault,  and  stood  from  danger 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds. 
When  ceas'd  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the  winds, 
Displees'd  at  what,  not  suffering,  they  had  seen. 
They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green : 
The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band. 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  1^  the  hand : 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  grace, 
And  with  behavior  sweet,  their  foes  embrace : 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  huirel  on  her  brow, 
«*  Fair  sister,  I  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bower." 
That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  Son  liad  borne,  and  beating  rain. 
Like  courtesy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white.        [knight 
Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  every  knight  a 
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The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  invade 
The  neighboring  forests,  where  the  jousts  were  made^ 
And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 
A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire  [attire. 

They  warm'd  their  froxen  feet,  and  dried  their  wet 
Refreshed  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gather'd  from  the  ground 
They  squeez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made, 
Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  cfaapt  skins 

they  laid : 
Then  sought  green  salads,  which  they  bade  them  eat, 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  guest : 
When  lo,  a  bower  ascended  on  liie  plain, 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either  train. 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  arbor  plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distinguish'd  by  their  colors,  white  and  green ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  with  the  victors  join'd, 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  \ied : 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbor  from  the  bower 

The  Sun  was  set;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky : 
When  Philomel,  ofllicious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May, 
Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  vving'd  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array'd  in  white ; 
And,  hopping,  sat  familior  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increas'd  the  bond. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat. 
Had  cbang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat, 
And,  hid  in  bushes,  'scap'd  the  bitter  shower, 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower; 
And  either  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  theur  wings,  renew'd  their  notes: 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  had  reheais'd,  to  sing  by  night : 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done. 
They  danc'd  by  star-light  and  the  friendly  Moon  : 
And  when  they  were  to  port,  the  laureate  queen 
Supplied  witlt  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green. 
Her  and  her  tmin  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  Moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 

This  when  I  saw.  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show, 
T  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And,  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  bdy  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  clo6*d  the  rear,  and  softly  pac'd  along. 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind, 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day. 
Wishing  her  queen  aiKl  her  a  happy  May. 
*'  Great  thanks,  my  daughter,"  witli  a  gracious  bow 
She  said ;  and  I,  who  much  deair'd  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  hreak 
My  mind,  advent ur'd  humbly  thus  to  speak : 
**  Madam,  might  I  presume  and  not  oflTend, 
So  may  the  stars  and  shining  Moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel. 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  liMed  fields  s» 
welL" 
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To  this  the  dame  replied :  **  Fair  daughter,  know. 

That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show : 

And  all  thote  airy  shapes  you  now  behold,    [mould, 

Were  human  bodies  once,  and  cloth'd  with  earthly 

Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light. 

Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night ; 

This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year. 

We  privileged  in  sunHsihine  may  appear : 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 

And  with  due  honors  usher  in  the  May. 

At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 

And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  Mocm 

But  when  the  mom  arises,  none  are  found ; 

For  cruel  Deroogorgon  walks  the  round. 

And  if  he  finds  a  ftiiy  lag  in  light. 

He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night 

*'  All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  laiger  space 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers. 
And  ev'n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
£now  farther:  every  lady  cloth'd  in  white. 
And,  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence ;  and  I  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown'd  with  radiant  gold  f 
The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  call'd,  the  queen  of  chastity : 
And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  moid  she  bean. 
That  agnus-castus  in  her  hand  appears ; 
And  all  her  train,  with  leafy  chaplets  crown'd. 
Were  for  unblam'd  virginity  renown'd  ,* 
But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command. 
Who  bear  those  holy  branches  in  tlieir  hand  : 
The  knights  adom'd  with  laurel  crowns  are  they. 
Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  dismay. 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey : 
Who,  while  they  liv'd,  in  deeds  of  arms  ezcell'd. 
And  af)er  death  for  deities  were  held. 
But  those,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  wlio  never  broke  their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear. 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 

*'  But  what  are  those,"  said  I, "  th'  unconquer'd  nine. 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  armor 

shine? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  7 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree, 
And  some  adorn  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree  7" 

''Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said  the  dame 
"  Those  laurel'd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame ; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd,  of  different  rites, 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and   three  Christian 

knights. 
These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field. 
As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honor  held. 
And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excell'd : 
Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves,  that  still  renew; 
For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due : 
Who  bear  the  boi^v  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain ; 
For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply. 
Emblems  of  valor  and  of  victory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state ; 


Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince : 
Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  tziie. 
For  which  their  manly  legs  an  bound  with  blue. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  fiiith  unstain'd. 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd. 
And  well  repaid  the  honon  which  they  gained. 
The  laurel  wreoths  were  first  by  Csesar  wom. 
And  still  they  Ctesar's  successors  adorn: 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  boy.** 

**  One  doubt  remains,"  said  I,  **  the  dames  in  gJMeik. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  f 
** Flora  commands,"  said  she,  ''those  nymphs  and 

knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights ; 
Who  never  octs  of  honor  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  onime : 
Who,  nun'd  in  idleness,  and  train'd  in  courts, 
Pass'd  all  their  precious  houn  in  plays  and  i 
TUl  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen. 
And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness  of  theii 

green. 
These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour. 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  should  persevere. 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honor's  fiiir  career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay ; 
From  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their  way. 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are  grac'd. 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their  baate; 
For  this  with  lasting  leaves  their  brows  are  boand  ; 
For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labor  crown'd,        [graund : 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  fells  to 
From  winter  winds  it  suffers  no  decay. 
For  ever  fresh  and  feir,  and  every  month  is  Bfay. 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow ; 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  felling  snow  appears  the  streaky  greeik 
Not  so  the  flower,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  shortrliv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace ; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driven. 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of  HeftTe& 
Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifls  alofl  the  head* 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed  : 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made. 
Shoot  up  with  swifl  increase,  and  sudden  are  d» 
cay'd." 

With  humble  words,  the  wisest  I  could  fisne. 
And  profiler 'd  service,  I  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  morel  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  m}'stic  truth,  in  fables  first  convey'd. 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  f 
I  chose  the  leaf;  she  smil'd  with  sober  cheer. 
And  wish*d  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year. 
And  gave  me  charms  and  sigils,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence : 
"  But  I,"  said  she,  *'  my  fellows  must  punoe. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view." 

We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way, 
Bewildcr'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day : 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  tha  Mtj 
Then,  late  refresh'd  with  sleeps  I  rose  to  writ* 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night: 
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Blush,  as  thou  may'st,  my  Little  Book,  with  shame, 
Nor  hope  with  homely  vene  to  purchase  fiime ; 
For  such  thy  Maker  chose ;  and  so  desiga'd 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kimL 


CYMON  AND  IPHIGENIA 

POETA  LOaoITDR. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies*  love  unfit, 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

Which  once  inflam*d  my  sodl,  and  still  inspires  my  wit 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine 

Has  felt  that  foUy,  though  he  censures  mine ; 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace, 

Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 

With  riotous  eicesB,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  I  forge  th'  offence. 

Ho  show'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense : 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught, 

He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal ; 

III  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

1'he  worid  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write. 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  delight ; 

Because  ho  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 

When  his  broad  comment  mokes  the  text  too  plain ; 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page, 

Than  all  the  double-meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  poxaphrase  on  what  we  mean  f 
Wo  were  at  first  but  wanton ;  he's  obscene. 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  myself  excuse ; 
But  love 's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view ; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oil  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  slcqpy  vigor  of  the  soul, 
And,  brusliing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 
Love,  studious  bow  to  please,  improves  our  parts 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts, 
l/ove  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  chime ; 
To  liberal  acts  enlorg'd  the  narrownaourd. 
Softened  th«  fierce,  ond  made  the  coward  bold : 
The  world,  when  %vaste,  he  peopled  vrith  increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconcil'd  in  peace. 
Orroond,  the  first  and  all  the  fair  may  find, 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fiime  design'd. 
When  Beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  Love  exalts  the 
mind. 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court 
And  every  Grace,  and  all  the  Loves,  resort ; 
Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth ; 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  blessed. 

But  as  no  gift  of  Fortune  is  sincere. 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldest-born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Excell'd  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  show. 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd, 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  fiice : 
Beauty  v,tls  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 


He  look'd  like  Nature's  error,  as  the  mind 

And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  design'd. 

But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were  join*d. 

The  ruling  rod,  the  ftther's  forming  care. 
Were  exercis'd  in  vain  on  Wit's  despair ; 
The  more  inform'd,  the  less  he  understood. 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  scom'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame. 
The  people  from  Galesus  chang'd  his  name, 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brute ; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit 

His  fiither,  when  he  found  his  labor  kist 
And  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loath'd  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country  form  the  fool  confin'd  ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went      [ment 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleos'd  with  banish- 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care. 
And  hii  supreme  delight  a  country  fair. 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not  much 

to  pray. 

His  quarter^tafl!',  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  ^Tint  of  thought 

By  Chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrain'd, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  fnaid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir  d  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  express'd. 
Not  more  dbtinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  ev'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  C3rmar ; 
Her  bosom  to  tho  view  was  only  bare : 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified : 
The  ftnning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fonning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fanning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 
her  repose. 

The  fool  of  Nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  foce,  nor  could  remove  his  sight 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight : 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stafi^ 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  ofifence : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  knovm. 
By  his  clown  accent  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rode  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierc'd  the  native  night ; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  moss  were  mix'd, 
Till  galher'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd : 
Last  shone  the  Sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
Illumin'd  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  roU'd  around  the 

year. 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began, 
I  Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
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Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  be  found  ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclosed  the  promise  of  a  day. 

What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolished  heart, 
The  best  instructor,  Love,  at  once  inspired. 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir'd : 
Love  taught  him  shame ;  and  Shame,  with  Love  at 

strife, 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ; 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind : 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown, 
Somewhat  unibund,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  fintt  impression  on  his  mind» 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  b|&asts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'  other  face. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  graco ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire : 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees. 
First  likes  tlie  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees ; 
On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows. 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportion'd  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossy  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair, 
And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the  rest, 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving 

breasL 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid. 
And  vvish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid  : 
He  would  have  wak'd  her,  but  restrained  his  thought. 
And  Love,  new-bom.  the  first  good-manners  taught 
And  awful  Fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood; 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  face. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew, 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way, 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray. 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of 
day. 

At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fiur 
(So  was  the  beauty  call'd  who  caus'd  his  caA) 
Unclos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  reveal'd. 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seal'd. 

The  slavering  cudden,' propp'd  upon  his  staff. 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh. 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  she:  "  What  makes  you,  Cymon,  here  alone T" 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  oountiy  known. 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race. 
And  for  a  aoul  ill  sorted  with  his  face.) 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
With  fix*d  regard  on  her  new-open'd  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  rcceiv'd  th*  envenom'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  smart 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  distrust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  fear'd  his  brutal  luat : 


This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  erew. 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  etmfd. 
With  proffer'd  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  see  her  safe  ;  his  hand  she  long  denied. 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair. 
But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  nund. 
Refusing  in  the  &rm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  father  wonder'd  at  the  son's  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn ; 
But  doubtfully  receiv'd,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  alter'd  vrilL 
Nor  was  he  long  delay'd :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  dreas'd. 
And,  as  his  birth  requir'd,  above  the  rest 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire. 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire: 
His  body  thus  adom'd,  he  next  design'd 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  the  man-cliild  advanc'd,  and  leam*d  lo  tet. 
That  in  short  time  his  equahi  he  snrpaas'd : 
His  brutal  manners  fit»m  his  breast  ezil'd, 
liis  mien  he  fashion'd  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd  ; 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admir'd, 
He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  insjur'd : 
Tnspir'd  by  Love,  whose  business  is  to  please ; 
He  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 
More  fam'd  for  sense,  for  courtly  carriage  more. 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  fire  which  chok'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move,  [Iahwq, 

Was  upward  blown  below,  and   brushed  away  by- 
Love  made  an  active  progress  through  his  mind. 
The  dusky  parts  he  clear'd,  the  gross  refin'd. 
The  drowsy  wuk'd ;  and  as  he  went  impressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breast 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire, 
And  though  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much  fire. 
His  folher  all  his  faults  with  reason  scann'd. 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand ; 
Excus'd  ih'  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind. 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refin'd : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulg'd  his  will. 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  still ; 
GalcsuB  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool  confirm'd  and  bishop'd  by  the  &ii 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd. 
Cipseus  the  fiither  of  the  fair  he  lov'd  : 
But  he  was  pre-engag'd  by  former  ties. 
While  Cymon  was  endeavoring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  obliged  by  former  vows. 
Had  given  her  &ith  to  wed  a  foreign  sponae; 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Paaimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  boond. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed. 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past,  the  sliip.  already  aent. 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent : 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said : 
**  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  raviali'd  low 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bleas'd  above 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine, 
Or  death,  if  force  should  &il,  shall  finish  my  i 
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Ranlv'd  he  a&id ;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  aiid  well  equipp'd  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  stored ; 
And.  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore, 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 
To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd, 
>Vhen  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appeared, 
And  stopp*d  her  flight:  then,  standing  on  his  prow, 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defied  the  foe : 
**  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war." 
Thus  wam'd,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide ; 
Already  were  the  veswls  side  by  side. 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the  bride. 
But  C3rmon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast, 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac*d. 
And,  aim'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  press  he 

pess'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rbodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remain'd. 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleaned. 

His  victory  confeas'd,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  %ictor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  cheer'd :  **  O  Rhodian  youth,  I  fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought : 
Your  lives  are  safe ;  your  vessel  I  resign ; 
Youn  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine ; 
In  Iphigeoe  I  claim  my  rightful  duei 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detain*d  by  you : 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawleas  bargain  drove, 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love ; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  Love  disdains  the  laws. 
And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause : 
Where  arms  takes  place,  ail  other  pleas  are  vain. 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 
You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  release. 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace.** 

Fear  on  the  conquered  side  soon  sign'd  th*  accord, 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restored : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look ; 
Am  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will. 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  stilL 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip'd  her  foiling  tears, 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fears ; 
"•  For  youn  I  am,"  he  said,  "and  have  deserv'd 
Your  love  much  better  whom  so  long  I  serv'd, 
llian  he  to  whom  your  formal  fotfaer  tied 
Your  vows,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride.** 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  seiz'd  the  willing  prey, 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  ev'n  her  eyes  confeas'd 
She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  distress'd. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  f 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human-kind, 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind ! 
Secure  of  Fate,  while  C3rmon  plows  the  sea. 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  conquer'd  pray. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measured  hours  was  run. 
When,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  the  Sun ; 
The  promise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Fomke  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  sails ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  were  heard, 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared. 


But  all  at  once ;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands. 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  the|r  care. 
And  from  the  first  they  labor  in  despair. 
The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Fore'd  back,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  dififerent  blows ;  then  shoots  anunn^ 
Till,  connterbuflT'd,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 
Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
Plung'd  from  the  height  of  Heaven  to  deepest  Hell, 
Then  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possessed. 
Now  curs'd  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been  blessed ; 
More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own. 
Death  he  defies ;  but  would  be  lost  alone. 

Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints ; 
Ev'n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent. 
But,  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment : 
Her  forfeit  foith,  and  Pasimond  betray'd. 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  lees. 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase  : 
From  her  own  back  the  burthen  would  remove. 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love. 
Which,  interposing,  dnnt,  in  Heaven's  despite. 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right : 
The  powers  incens'd  awhile  deferred  bis  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vuin : 
But  soon  they  punisb'd  his  presumptuous  pride ; 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died ; 
Who  rather  not  resisted,  than  complied. 

Then  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense, 
She  hugg'd  th'  oflfender,  and  forgave  th'  ofiTence, 
Sex  to  the  last :  meantime  with  sails  declin'd 
The  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind : 
Toes'd  and  retoas'd,  aloft,  and  then  below, 
Nor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know. 
But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 
The  land  before  them,  and  their  fears  renew'd  ; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 
The  threaten'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  just  escap'd ;  their  force  already  spent : 
Secure  firom  storms,  and  panting  from  the  sea. 
The  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey ; 
And  saw  (but  soon  their  sickly  sight  withdrew) 
The  rising  towers  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view ; 
And  curs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav'd  firom  the  seas,  and  shipwreck'd  on  the  ground 

The  frighted  sailors  tried  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main ; 
But  the  stifif  wind  withstood  the  laboring  oar, 
And  fore'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  the  crew  to  land : 
Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown. 
But,  as  ill-fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 
The  vessel  they  dismiss'd  ^^-as  driven  before, 
Already  shelter'd  on  their  native  shore ;        [cheer ; 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change  of 
The  vanquish'd  side  exults ;  the  victon  fear ; 
Not  them,  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fight, 
Despairing  conquest,  and  depriv'd  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms; 
Mouths  without  hands ;  maintain'd  at  vast  expense 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence 
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Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  bond. 

And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand ; 

This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they  knew 
Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  overborne  ^vith  weight  the  Cyprians  lell. 
Cymon  enslav'd,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 
Depriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast : 
His  life  was  only  sp^'d  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  releos'd  : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies*  care, 
Each  in  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the  fair; 
While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  prepare. 

Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclin'd. 
But  she  must  sufiTer  what  her  Fates  aasign'd ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  woman-kind. 
Wluit  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
RoU'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  Liove  (concem'd  the  most) 
Prepar'd  th*  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lost 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son. 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  calFd,  to  whom,  by  promise  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destin'd  bride ; 
Cassandra  wss  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Rftnown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  bless'd. 
LjTsimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  slate, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate : 
He  lov'd  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
But  Fortune  had  not  favor'd  his  desire ; 
Croes'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapproved. 
Nor  yet  preferr'd,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd ; 
So  stood  th'  affair :  some  little  hope  remain'd. 
That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gained. 

Meantime  young  Pasimond  his  marriage  press'd, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepar'd  the  feast; 
And  firugally  resolv'd  (the  chaiige  to  shun. 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone) 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own. 

Lysimachus,  oppress'd  with  mortal  grief, 
Receiv'd  the  news,  and  studied  quick  relief: 
The  fatal  day  approach'd ;  if  force  were  us'd* 
The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abus'd ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required ; 
For,  when  his  office  ceas'd,  his  power  expir'd : 
While  power  remain'd,  the  means  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  seise,  and  then  forsake  the  land : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  fame,  but  more  a  slave  to  love : 
Restraining  othen,  yet  himself  not  free. 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debss'd  by  dignity. 
Both  sides  he  weigh'd ;  but,  afier  much  debate. 
The  man  prevail'd  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  foils  to  master  what  h^  finds, 
But  works  a  dififerent  way  in  diflTerent  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds^ 
This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape. 
Began  in  mnider,  to  conclude  in  rape :  [bless 

Unprais'd  by  me,  though  Heaven  sometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success ; 
The  great  it  seems  are  privileg'd  alone 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 


But  here  I  stopb  not  daring  to  proceed. 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  pretor  bent. 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th'  event . 
Nor  long  he  labor'd,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  sought ; 
Th*  example  pleas'd :  the  cause  and  crime  the  aaaae ; 
An  injur'd  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  caFd 
To  manage  lothesome  life,  when  love  was  the  rewanL 

This  ponder'd  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent ; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun. 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun. 
"  The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Their  gifh  and  graces  on  mankind  below. 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive. 
For  valor  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  roust  be  tried : 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sow'd ; 
*Txvta  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  they  bertow*d: 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind* 
And  purge  the  grosser  ports ;  they  gave  you  caro 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

**  Thus  for  they  tried  you,  and  by  proof  they  found 
The  grain  intrasted  in  a  grateful  ground : 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remain'd. 
They  sufller'd  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gain*d. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  Uieirs  alone, 
And  when  restor'd,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Restor'd  it  soon  will  be ;  the  means  prepar'd. 
The  difiiculty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shar'd  : 
Be  but  yourself^  the  care  to  me  resign, 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  punues  your  life. 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravish'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his ;  to-morrow  is  behind. 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  join'd : 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine. 
As  much  declar'd  as  Pasimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  tied : 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  our  guide. 
Let  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride. 

'  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thou  roudi  to  plead ; 
'TIS  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed : 
Our  task  perforai'd,  we  next  prepare  for  flight: 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fiiir  will  sail  before  the  uind. 
If  they  are  griev'd,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves :  if  now  thy  courage  droops 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope : 
But  if  thou  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain,) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey.      [way.** 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  know'at  the 

Said  Cymon  overfoy'd,  *'  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  fbea : 
For  from  the  firat,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  I  led  the  care  of  life  behind." 

To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied. 
Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  decide: 
The  spousals  are  prepar'd,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day: 

this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  are  dresi*d  ; 
All  Rhodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast, 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest 
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Unbidden  though  I  sm,  I  will  be  tbere. 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

«  Now  hear  the  rest ;  when  Day  redgns  the  light, 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jolly  Night, 
Be  reedy  at  my  call ;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administered  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  entering  unexpected,  will  we  seiae 
Oor  destin'd  prey,  from  men  dissoW'd  in  ease. 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepared  for  fight, 
And  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  well-mann'd  expects  us  in  the  port ; 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest, 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist" 

It  pleas'd:  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd. 
All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  requir'd. 
The  Sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  thronged  around. 
The  palace  open'd,  and  the  posts  were  crown*d. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th*  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends : 
They  meet,  they  leaid  to  church,  the  priests  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant  smoke. 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight, 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  brimming 
bowls  invite. 

Now  at  tb'  appointed  place  and  hour  aangn'd, 
With  souls  resolv'd  the  ravishers  were  join*d : 
Three  bands  are  form*d ;  the  first  is  sent  before 
To  fiivor  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  shore ; 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate  is  plac'd, 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests. 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  renew*d,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof^  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 
When  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall, 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown ; 
Each  ravisher  prepares  to  seize  his  own ; 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace. 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  and  succor  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain : 
Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchased  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 


The  troop  retires,  the  bvers  close  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear: 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace  to 

mend. 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent. 
Thrust  fan  on  Cymon*s  back  in  his  descent ; 
The  blade  returned  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent, 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  deft  m  two 
His  rivid's  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood. 
He  tum'd  the  point;  the  sword,  inured  to  blood, 
Bor'd  his  unguarded  breast,  which  poured  a  purple 

flood. 
With  vowM  revenge  liie  gathering  crowd  puisnes. 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews ; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispers'd  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  inize ; 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans  and  lamentable  cries. 
The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 
While  troops  of  gathered  Rhodians  crowd  the  key . 
What  should  the  people  do  when  lefl  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  conveyed ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store. 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
But  gnnn'd  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view ; 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ : 
The  clifis  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost, 
Jove's  isle  they  seek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore. 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  restore : 
There  C3rmon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  resides. 
Both  oomt,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws: 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns;  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede : 
The  term  expired,  from  Candia  they  remove ; 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 
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John  PHiun,  an  Engliih  poet,  was  the  aon  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop.  He  waa 
bom  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1676,  and  re- 
ceived his  clanical  education  at  Winchester  school. 
He  \%'a8  removed  to  Christ*Church  college,  in  Ox- 
ford, in  1694,  where  he  full7  maintained  the  dis- 
tinction he  had  already  acquired  at  school,  and  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  several  eminent  literary  char- 
acteiB.  In  1703  he  made  himseU*  known  by  his 
poem  of  **  The  Splendid  Shilling."  a  pleasant  bur- 
lesque, in  which  he  happily  imitated  the  style  of 
Milton.  The  reputation  he  acquired  by  this  piece 
caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
in  competition  with  Addison,  an  attempt  wliich« 
however,  seems  to  have  added  little  to  his  &me. 


His  didactic  poem  on  Cider,  published  in  1706,  it 
considered  as  his  principal  performance,  and  is  thai 
with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated.  It  be- 
came popular,  and  raised  him  to  eminence  among 
the  poets  of  his  age  and  class.  This,  and  his 
'*  Splendid  Shilling,"  are  the  pieces  by  which  he 
will  chiefly  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Philips 
died  of  a  pulmonary  affection,  in  February  170^, 
at  his  mother's  house  in  Hereford,  greatly  regretted 
by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the 
modesty,  kindness,  and  blamelessness  of  his  charac> 
ter.  Besides  a  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inecriptioo, 
in  Hereford  cathedral,  he  was  honored  with  a  mono- 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Harcourt,  with  a  long  and  clasncal 
epitaph,  composed  by  Atterbnry. 


THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 

'* Sine,  hesYttily  Mtne! 

ThiDgw  uaattemptfld  yet,  in  proM  or  rhyme,*' 
A  ahiUini,  breechee,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leather  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysten  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mistB  arise. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall*  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Tranaflx'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  meny  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  add  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast  t)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile»  and  with  a  warming  pufi* 
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Regale  chill'd  fingen :  or  from  tube  as  black 

As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish*d  jet. 

Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 

Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 

Sprung  fh>m  Cadu-allador  and  Arthur,  kings 

Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he. 

O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifi^ 

Upon  a  cargo  of  fara'd  Cestrian  clieese. 

High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 

To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  i 

Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 

Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  i 

Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 

Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 

With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falera^ 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow, 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  ciuidel  ascends. 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?    Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  stnight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
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My  diuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 

My  tongue  ibigets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 

Se  horrible  he  seems !    His  faded  brow, 

Intrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 

And  spreading  bandt  admired  by  modem  saints. 

Disastrous  acts  ibrbode ;  in  his  right  hand 

Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 

With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 

Grievous  to  mortal  eyes ;  (ye  gods,  avert 

Such  plagues  from  righteous  men!)  Behind  him  stalks 

Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 

Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  calVd 

A  catchpole,  whoae  polluted  hands  the  gods. 

With  fbree  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 

First  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 

Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 

Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 

Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont,) 

To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 

Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 

In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 

Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  caye, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sin^ 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  st«'om 
An  everiasting  too,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  Aoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell :  the  humming  prey. 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toik 
Ineztricahle,  nor  vrill  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make ;  vrith  eager  strides. 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils ; 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  worid  envelop^  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood  { 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  h>ving  friend,  delights :  distressed,  foriom, 
Amidst  dbe  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind :  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  m3rrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labor  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief^  nor  heavy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  frncy's  still  awake, 
Thoughtftil  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale,  • 
In  vain ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnavnng,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred, 
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Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  Sun's  genial  rays 

Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 

Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow'd  coat  secure. 

Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay ; 

Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 

My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 

By  time  subdued  (what  wiU  not  time  subdue !) 

An  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  vrith  orifice 

Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  vrinds 

Euros  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 

Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 

Portending  agues.    Thus  a  welt-fraught  ship. 

Long  saird  secure,  or  through  th'  ^gean  deep. 

Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 

The  Lilybean  shore,  vrith  hideous  crush 

On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks !) 

She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak, 

So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  sea:  in  at  the  gaping  side 

The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 

Resistless,  overwhelming;  horrors  seize 

The  mariners ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears. 

They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 

pray: 
(Vain  eflbrts  t)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 
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What  soil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  due 
To  orchatB,  timeliest  when  to  press  the  fruits. 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
Adventurous  I  presume  to  sing ;  of  verse 
Nor  skill'd,  nor  stadious :  but  my  native  soil 
Invites  me,  and  the  theme  as  yet  unsung. 

Ye  Ariconian  knights,  and  fiiirest  dames, 
To  whom  propitious  Heaven  these  blessings  grants. 
Attend  my  lays,  nor  hence  disdain  to  learn. 
How' Nature's  gifts  may  be  improv'd  by  art. 
And  thou,  O  Most3m,  whose  benevolence. 
And  candor,  oft  experienc'd,  me  vouchsaf 'd 
To  knit  in  friendship,  growing  still  with  years. 
Accept  this  pledge  of  gratitude  and  love. 
May  it  a  lasting  monument  remain 
Of  dear  respect ;  that  when  this  body  frail 
Is  moulder'd  into  dust,  and  I  become 
As  I  had  never  been,  hite  times  may  know 
I  once  was  bless'd  in  such  a  matchless  friend ! 

Whoe'er  expects  his  laboring  trees  should  bend 
With  fruitage,  and  a  kindly  harvest  yield, 
Be  this  his  first  concern,  to  find  a  tract 
Impervious  to  the  winds,  begirt  vrith  hills 
That  intercept  the  Hyperborean  blasts 
Tempestuous,  and  cold  Eurus*  nipping  fbroe, 
Noxious  to  feeble  buds :  but  to  the  west 
Let  him  free  entrance  grant,  let  zephyrs  bland 
Admim'ster  their  tepid  genial  airs ; 
Nought  fear  he  from  the  west,  whose  gentle  warmth 
Discloses  well  the  Earth's  all-teeming  womb. 
Invigorating  tender  seeds ;  whose  breath 
Nurtures  the  orange,  and  the  citron  groves, 
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Hesperian  fruits,  and  wafls  their  odors  sweet 
Wide  through  the  air,  and  distant  shores  perfumes. 
Nor  only  do  the  hills  exclude  the  winds : 
But,  when   the   blackening    clouds    in    sprinkling 

showers 
Distil,  from  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling ;  with  the  fertile  moisture  cheer'd. 
The  orchats  smile ;  joyous  the  farmers  see 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

Next  let  the  planter,  with  discretion  meet, 
The  force  and  genius  of  each  soil  explore ; 
To  what  adapted,  what  it  shuns  averse : 
Without  this  necessary  care,  in  vain 
He  hopes  an  apple- vintage,  and  invokes 
Pomona's  aid  in  vain.     The  miry  fields, 
Rejoicing  in  rich  mould,  most  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form  produce ;  pleasing  to  sight, 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat 
80  Nature  has  decreed ;  so  oft  we  see 
Men  passing  fair,  in  outward  lineaments 
Elaborate ;  less,  inwardly,  exact 
Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success. 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubborn  and  jejune  : 
The  Must,  of  pallid  hue,  declares  the  soil 
Devoid  of  spirit ;  wretched  he,  that  quafis 
Such  wheyish  liquors ;  oft  with  colic  pangs. 
With  pungent  colic  pangs  distress'^  he'll  roar. 
And'  toss,  and   turn,  and  corse   th'  unwholesome 

draught 
But,  fiurmer,  look  where  full-ear'd  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples :  thence  thy  industry  shall  gain 
Ten-fold  reward :  thy  gamerB,  thence  with  store 
Surcharg'd,  shall  burst ;  thy  press  with  purest  juice 
Shall  flow,  which,  in  revolving  years,  may  try 
Thy  feeble  feet,  and  bind  thy  faltering  tongue. 
Such  is  the  Kent-church,  such  Dantzeyan  ground. 
Such  thine,  O  learned  Broome,  and  Capel  such, 
Willisian  Burlton,  much-lov'd  Geers  his  Marsh, 
And  Sutton-acres,  drench'd  with  regal  blood 
Of  Elhelbert,  when  to  th'  unballow'd  feast 
Of  Mercian  Ofla  he  invited  came. 
To  treat  of  spousals :  long  connubial  joys 
He  promis'd  to  himself,  allur'd  by  fair 
Elfrida's  beauty :  but,  deluded,  died 

In  height  of  hopes oh!  hardest  &te,  to  fiill 

By  show  of  friendship,  and  pretended  love ! 

I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hill ;  the  apple  nowhere  finds 
A  kinder  mould :  yet  'tis  unsafe  to  trust 
Deceitful  ground :  who  knows  but  that,  once  more, 
This  mount  may  journey,  and,  his  present  nte 
Forsaking,  to  thy  neighbor's  bounds  transfer 
The  goodly  plants,  aflTording  matter  strange 
For  law-debates?*  If  therefore  thou  incline 


*  February  the  seventh,  1571.  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  this  hill  roused  itself  with  a  roaring  noise,  and 
by  seven  the  next  morning  had  moved  forty  paces;  it 
kept  moving  fbr  three  days  together,  carrying  with  it 
sheep  in  their  cotea,  hedgerows  and  trees,  and  in  its  pas 
sage  overthrew  Kinoaston  Chappie,  and  turned  two  high- 
ways near  an  hundred  yards  Arom  their  fbrmer  position. 
The  ground  thus  moved  was  about  twenty-six  acns, 
which  opened  itself,  and  carried  the  earth  before  it  for 
fbur  hundred  yards'  space,  leaving  that  which  was  pasture 
In  the  place  of  the  tillage,  and  the  tUlage  overspread 
with  pasture.  See  Speed's  Account  of  Herefordshire, 
^age  49,  and  Camden's  Britannia. 


To  deck  this  rise  with  fruits  of  various  I 
Fail  not  by  frequent  vows  t*  implore  success ; 
Thus  piteous  Heaven  may  fix  the  wandering  gleW 

But  if  (for  Nature  doth  not  share  alike 
Her  gifts)  an  happy  soil  should  be  withh^  ; 
If  a  penurious  clay  should  be  thy  lot. 
Or  rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plow. 
Nor  to  the  cattlo  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o'er-abounding,  think  it  not 
Beneath  thy  toil ;  the  sturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restive  marie. 
Thus  nought  is  useless  made ;  nor  is  there  laod. 
But  what  or  of  iteelf.  or  else  compcH'd. 
Affords  advantage.     On  the  barren  heath 
The  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turfl 
Suflicicnt ;  after  them  the  cackling  goose, 
Close-grazicr,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  want. 
What  should  I  more  7    £v'n  on  the  clifiy  height 
Of  Penmenmaur,  and  that  cloud-juercing  hill, 
Plinlimmon,  from  afiu*  the  traveller  kens 
Astonish'd,  how  tho  goats  their  shrubby  browae 
Gnaw  pendent ;  nor  untrembling  canst  thou  see. 
How  from  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean,  hardy  mca. 
Fearless  of  ronding  winds,  and  dashing  waves. 
Cut  samphire,  to  excite  the  squeamish  gust 
Of  pamper'd  luxury.     Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  unlabor'd ;  if  the  richest  stem 
Refuse  to  thrive,  yet  who  would  doubt  to  plant 
Somewhat,  that  may  to  human  use  redound. 
And  penury,  the  worst  of  ilk,  remove  ? 

There  are,  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase* 
Rich  fijreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fiittening  muck 
Besmear  the  roots ;  in  vain !  the  nursling  grove 
Seems  fair  awhile,  cherish'd  with  foster  earth ; 
But  when  the  alien  compost  is  exhauat, 
lis  native  poverty  again  prevails. 

Though  this  art  fails,  despond  not;  little  peine. 
In  a  due  hour  employed,  great  profit  yield. 
Th'  industrious,  when  the  Sun  in  Leo  ridee. 
And  darts  his  sultriest  beams,  portending  drought. 
Forgets  not  at  the  foot  of  every  plant 
To  sink  a  circling  trench,  and  daily  pour 
A  just  supply  of  alimental  streams. 
Exhausted  sap  recniiting ;  else  &lse  hopes 
He  cherishes,  nor  will  his  fruit  expect 
Th'  autumnal  season,  but,  in  summer's  pride. 
When  other  orchats  smile,  abortive  fiiil. 

Thus  the  great  light  of  Heaven,  that  in  his  oouna 
Surveys  and  quickens  all  things,  often  provea 
Noxious  to  pkinted  fields,  and  often  men 
Perceive  his  influence  dire ;  sweltering  they  run 
To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets,  and  oft  the  rills 
Still  streaming  fresh  revisit,  to  allay 
Thirst  inextinguishable  :  but  if  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain. 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapors  damp. 
Then  woe  to  mortals !    Titan  then  exerts 
His  heat  intense,  and  on  our  vitals  preys ; 
Then  maladies  of  various  kinds  and  names 
Unknown,  malignant  fevers,  and  that  foe 
To  blooming  beauty,  which  imprints  the  face 
Of  fairest  nymph,  and  checks  our  growing  1ov«^, 
Reign  far  and  near ;  grim  Death  in  different  shapes 
DepopuhUes  the  nations ;  thousands  iiill 
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llii  Tictinw ;  youths,  and  Tiigiiis,  in  their  flower» 
Reluctant  die,  and  sighing  leave  their  loves 
Unfini^'d,  by  infectious  Heaven  destroy'd. 

Such  heats  prevaird,  when  fair  Eliza,  last 
Of  Winchcomb's  name   (next   thee  in   blood  and 

worth, 
O  fairest  St.  John !)  leA  this  toilsome  world 
fn  beauty's  prime,  and  sadden'd  all  the  year: 
Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows 
Of  thousand  lovers,  the  relentless  hand 
Of  Death  arrest :  she  with  the  vulgar  fell. 
Only  distinguished  by  this  bumble  verae. 

But  if  it  please  the  Sun*s  intemperate  force 
To  know,  attend ;  whilst  I  of  ancient  fame 
The  annals  trace,  and  image  to  thy  mind. 
How  our  forefathers,  (luckless  men !)  ingulft 
By  the  wide-yawning  Earth,  to  Stygian  shades 
Went  quick,  in  one  sad  sepulchre  inclos'd. 

In  elder  days,  ere  yet  the  Roman  bends 
Victorious,  this  our  other  world  subdued, 
A  spacious  city  stood,  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mounded,  and  with  numerous  turrets  ciown'd, 
Aerial  spires,  and  citadels,  the  seat 
Of  kings,  and  heroes  resolute  in  war, 
Fam'd  Ariconium :  uncontroird  and  free, 
Till  all-subduing  Latian  arms  prevail'd. 
Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  submiss. 
She  undcmolish'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood,  of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admir'd 
Than  what  from  Attic,  or  Etmscan  hands 
Arose ;  had  not  the  heavenly  Powers  averse 
Decreed  her  final  doom:  for  now  the  fields 
Labor'd  with  thirst ;  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch*d  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herb :  hence  'gan  relax 
Tlic  ground*8  contexture,  hence  Tartarian  dregs. 
Sulphur,  and  nitrous  spume,  enkindling  fierce, 
Bellow'd  within  their  darksome  caves,  by  far 
More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginery,  that  ceaseless  storm 
The  bastion  of  a  well-built  city,  deem*d 
Impregnable :  th'  infernal  winds,  till  now 
Closely  imprison'd,  by  Titanian  warmth 
Dilating,  and  with  unctuous  vapors  fed, 
Dfsdain'd  their  narrow  cells;  and,  their  full  strength 
Collecting,  from  beneath  the  solid  mass 
Vpheav'd,  and  all  her  castles  rooted  deep 
Shook  from  their  lowest  seat :  old  Vaga's  stream, 
Forc'd  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  her  banks:  and  now  the  lowering  sky, 
And  baleful  lightning,  and  the  thunder,  voice 
Of  angry  gods,  thai  rattled  solemn,  dismayed 
The  sinking  hearts  of  men.    Where  should  they  torn 
Distress'd  i  whence  seek  for  aid  ?  when  from  below 
Hell  threatens,  and  ev*n  Fate  supreme  gives  signs 
Of  wrath  and  desolation :  vain  were  vows. 
And  plaints,  and  suppliant  hands  to  Heaven  erect! 
Yet  some  to  fanes  repaired,  and  humble  rites 
Performed  to  Thor,  and  Woden,  &bled  gods. 
Who  with  their  votaries  in  one  ruin  shar'd. 
Crushed,  and  o'erwhelm'd.    Others  in  firantic  mood 
Run  howling  through  the  streets;  their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin ;  Horror  stalks  around. 
Wild-staring,  and,  his  nd  concomitant, 
Despair,  of  atyect  look :  at  every  gate 
The  thronging  populace  with  harty  strides 
Press  furious,  and,  too  eager  of  escape, 
Obstruct  the  easy  way ;  the  Kicking  town 


Supplants  their  footsteps :  to,  and  fro,  they  reel 
Astonisb'd,  as  o'ercharg'd  with  wine ;  when  lo ! 
The  ground  adust  her  riven  mouth  disparts, 
Horrible  chasm  ,*  profound !  with  swift  descent 
Old  Ariconium  sinks,  and  all  her  tribes, 
Heroes,  and  senators,  dowTi  to  the  realms 
Of  endleas  night.    Meanwhile,  the  loosen'd  winds. 
Infuriate,  molten  rocks  and  flaming  globes 
Hurl'd  high  above  the  clouds ;  till,  all  their  force 
Consom'd,  her  ravenous  jaws  th'  Earth  satiate  closed 
Thus  this  fair  city  fell,  of  which  the  name 
Survives  alone ;  nor  is  there  found  a  mark. 
Whereby  the  curious  passenger  may  learn 
Her  ample  site,  save  coins,  and  mouldering  unis, 
And  huge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
Of  that  gigantic  race ;  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  clotted  glebe,  the  plowman  haply  finds, 
Appaird.     Upon  that  treacherous  tract  of  land, 
She  whilom  stood ;  now  Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
Smiles  fertile,  and  with  mddiest  freight  bedeck'd. 
The  apple-tree,  by  our  forefathers'  blood 
Improv'd,  that  now  recalls  the  devious  Muse, 
Urging  her  destined  labors  to  pursue. 

The  prudent  will  observe,  what  passions  reign 
In  various  plants  (for  not  to  Man  alone. 
But  all  the  wide  creation.  Nature  gave 
Love,  and  aversion :)  evertasting  hate 
The  Vine  to  Ivy  bears,  nor  less  abhors 
The  Colewort's  rankness ;  but  with  amorous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  Elm :  the  Psestan  Rose  unfolds 
Her  bud  more  lovely,  near  the  fetid  Leek, 
(Crest  of  stout  Britons,)  and  enhances  thenos 
The  price  of  her  celestial  scent :  the  Gourd, 
And  thirsty  Cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th'  approaching  Olive,  with  resentment  fiy 
Her  ffOty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Diverse,  detesting  contact ;  whilst  the  Fig 
Contemns  not  Rue,  nor  Sage's  humble  leaf^ 
Close-neighboring:  th* Herefordian  plant 
Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  Peach, 
Hazel,  and  weight-resisting  Palm,  and  likes 
T'  approach  the  Quince,  and  the  Elder's  pithy  stem  ; 
Uneasy,  seated  by  funereal  Yew, 
Or  Walnut,  (whoae  malignant  touch  impairs 
All  generous  fruits,)  or  near  the  bitter  dews 
Of  Cherries.    Therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 
Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 
III  neighborhood  corrupt  thy  hopeful  grafib, 

Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  vrith  gen'rous  juice  should 
froth? 
Respect  thy  orchats ;  think  not,  that  the  trees 
Spontaneous  will  produce  an  wholesome  draught 
Let  Art  correct  tl^  breed  :  from  parent  bough 
A  cion  meetly  sever :  afler,  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  close-wrought  grain 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Inclose  the  foster  twig ;  nor  over-nice 
Refuse  with  thy  own  hands  around  to  spread 
The  binding  clay :  ere-long  their  differing  veins 
Unite,  end  kindly  nourishment  convey 
To  the  new  pupil ;  now  he  shoots  his  arms 
With  quickest  growth ;  now  shake  the  teeming  trunk, 
Down  rain  th'  empurpled  balls,  ambrosial  fruit 
Whether  the  Wilding's  fibres  are  contriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
Its  feculence,  which  in  more  porous  stocks 
Of  dder^planis  finds  passage  free,  or  else 
The  nattve  verjuice  of  the  Crab,  deriv'd 
Through  th'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  foiint 
Of  tart  and  sweet ;  whatever  be  the  cause, 
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This  doubtful  larogeny  by  niccrt 
Expected  beet  acceptance  finds,  and  pays 
Largest  revenues  to  the  orchat*lord. 

Some  think  the  Quince  and  Apple  would  combine 
In  happy  union;  others  fitter  deem 
The  Sloe-stem  bearing  Sylvan  Plums  austera 
Who  knows  but  both  may  thrive  ?  however,  what  loss 
To  try  the  powers  of  both,  and  search  how  far 
Two  different  natures  may  concur  to  mix 
In  close  embraces,  and  strange  offspring  bearf 
Thou  'It  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  others.     So  Silurian  plants 
Admit  the  Peach's  odoriferous  globe. 
And  Pears  of  sundry  forms:  at  different  times 
Adopted  Plums  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And  men  have  gather'd  from  the  Hawthorn's  branch 
Large  Medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
Witli  files  of  party-color'd  fruila,  that  please 
The  tongue,  tmd  view,  at  once.     So  Maro's  Muse, 
Tliricenncred  Muse !  commodious  precepts  gives 
Instructive  to  the  swains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :  sometimee  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels,  shows  the  ferce  of  love 
In  savage  beasts ;  how  virgin  face  divine 
Attracts  the  helpless  youth  through  storms  and  waves. 
Alone,  in  deep  of  night :  then  she  describes 
The  Scythian  winter,  nor  disdains  to  sing 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphaean  race 
Mimic  brisk  Cider  with  the  brakes'  product  wild ; 
Sloes  pounded,  Hips,  and  Servis'  harshest  juice. 

Let  sage  Experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in-eyeing ;  when  to  lop 
The  flowing  branches ;  what  trees  answer  best 
From  root,  or  kernel :  she  will  best  the  hours 
Of  harvest,  and  seed-time,  declare ;  by  her 
The  different  qualities  of  things  were  found, 
And  secret  motions  ;  how  with  heavy  bulk 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist. 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air ;  to  her  we  owe 
The  Indian  weed.*  unknown  to  ancient  times. 
Nature's  choice  gift,  whose  acrimonious  fume 
Extracts  superfluous  juices,  and  refines 
The  blood  distemper'd  from  its  noxious  salts ; 
Friend  to  the  spirits,  which  with  vapors  bland 
It  gently  mitigates,  companion  fit 
Of  pleasantry,  and  wine ;  nor  to  the  bards 
Unfriendly,  when  they  to  the  vocal  shell 
Warble  melodious  their  well-labor'd  songs. 
She  found  the  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite,  invisible  else,  of  Nature's  hand 
Least  animal ;  and  shows,  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese-inhabitants  observe,  and  how 
Fabric  their  mansions  in  the  haiden'd  milk, 
Wonderful  artists !   But  the  hidden  ways 
Of  Nature  wouldst  thou  know  ?  how  fint  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature  ?  Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels ;  lo .' 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant   - 
Unfolds  its  boughs :  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves. 
In  narrow  seeds  describ'd ;  thou  'It  wondering  say, 
An  inmate  orchat  every  apple  boasts. 
Thus  all  things  by  experience  are  display'd. 
And  most  improv'd.    Then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock ;  no  way,  or  rule. 
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Be  unaaaay'd ;  prevent  the  morning-star 
Assiduous,  nor  witli  the  western  Sun 
Surcease  to  work ;  lo !  thoughtful  of  thy  gain. 
Not  of  Biy  own,  I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep^  recluse 
From  human  converse,  nor,  at  shut  of  eve. 
Enjoy  repose ;  but  oft  at  midnight  lamp 
Ply  my  brain^racking  studies,  if  by  chance 
Thee  I  may  counsel  right ;  and  oft  this  care 
Disturbs  me  slumbering.    Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labor  for  thyself?  and  rather  choose 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  Heaven  will  blesa 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  uneam'd  ? 

'Twill  profit,  when  the  stork,  sworn  foe  of  snakes. 
Returns,  to  show  compassion  to  thy  plants, 
Fatigu'd  with  breeding.     Let  the  arched  knife 
Well  sharpen'd  now  aiwail  the  spreading  ahadea 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever :  for  the  genial  moisture,  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  misspends  itself 
In  barren  twigs,  and  for  th'  expected  ciop^ 
Nought  but  vain  shoots,  and  empty  leaves,  aboand. 

When  swelling  buds  their  odoTQUs  foliage  shed. 
And  gently  harden  into  fruit,  the  wise 
Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant;  but  the  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion :  else  the  starveling  brood, 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn ;  which  the  niggard  soul 
Too  late  shall  weep,  and  curse  his  thrifly  band. 
That  would  not  timely  ease  the  ponderous  boogbs. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 
Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  nocturnal  thieves. 
And  how  the  little  race  of  birds  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fiiiit 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.     Priapua'  form 
Avails  but  little ;  rather  guard  each  row 
With  the  false  terrors  of  a  breathless  kite. 
This  done,  the  timorous  flock  with  swiftest  wing 
Scud  through  the  air ;  their  fiincy  represents 
His  mortal  talons,  and  his  ravenous  beak 
Destructive ,-  glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe. 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfirequent  the  fields^ 

Besides,  the  filthy  swine  will  oft  invade 
Thy  firm  inclosure,  and  with  delving  anout 
The  rooted  forest  undermine :  forthwith 
Halloo  thy  furious  mastiff)  bid  him  vex 
The  noxious  herd,  and  print  upon  their  ean 
A  sad  memorial  of  their  past  ofifence. 

The  flagrant  Procyon  will  not  fail  to  bring 
Large  shoals  of  slow  house-bearing  snails,  that  creep 
O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  slimy  tracts 
In  the  sleek  rinds,  and  unprest  Cider  drink. 
No  art  averts  this  pest ;  on  thee  it  hes. 
With  morning  and  with  evening  hand  to  rid 
The  preying  reptiles ;  nor,  if  wise,  wilt  thou 
Decline  this  labor,  which  itself  rewards 
With  pleasing  gain,  whilst  the  warm  limbec  draua 
Salubrious  waten  from  the  nocent  brood. 

Myriads  of  wasps  now  also  clustering  hang. 
And  drain  a  spurious  honey  from  thy  groves, 
Their  winter  food ;  though  oft  repnls'd,  again 
They  rally,  undismay'd ;  but  fraud  with  ease 
EInsnares  the  noisome  swarms ;  let  every  bougti 
Bear  frequent  vials,  pregnant  with  the  dregs 
Of  Moyle,  or  Mum,  or  Treacles  viscous  juice; 
They,  by  th'  alluring  odor  drawn,  in  haste 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane ;  joyful  thou 'It  see 
The  clammy  surface  all  o'erstrown  with  tribes 
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of  greedy  ineoti,  diat  With  frnitleM  toil. 
Flap  filmy  pennoni  oft,  to  eztiicate 
Their  ieet,  in  liqaid  shackles  bound,  tQl  death 
Bereave  them  of  their  worthless  souls:  such  doom 
Waits  luxury,  and  lawless  love  of  gain! 

Howe'er  thou  may'st  Ibrbid  external  Ibroe, 
Intestine  evils  will  prevail ;  damp  ain. 
And  ndny  winter^  to  the  centre  pierce 
The  firmest  fruits,  and  by  unseen  decay 
The  proper  relish  vitiate :  then  the  grub 
Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless ;  meanwhile  the  apple's  outward  form 
Delectable  the  witless  swain  beguiles. 
Till,  with  a  writhen  mouth,  and  spattering  noise, 
He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel,  and  rejects 
Disrelish'd ;  not  with  leas  surprise,  than  when 
Embattled  troops  with  flowing  banners  peas 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  distrust 
The  smiling  surfiice ;  whilst  the  cavern'd  ground. 
With  grain  incentive  stor'd.  by  sudden  blaze 
Bursts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  wiar. 
In  fiery  whirls ;  full  of  victorious  thoughts, 
Tom  uid  dismember'd,  they  aloft  expire. 

Now  turn  thine  eye  to  view  Alcinoos'  groves. 
The  pride  of  the  Fhsacian  isle,  from  whence, 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arriv'd: 
The  Pippin  buinishM  o*er  with  gold,  the  Moyle 
Of  sweetest  honied  taste,  the  &ir  Permain 
Tempered,  Uke  comeliest  nymph,  with  red  and  white. 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Peculiar,  styVd  the  OtUey :  be  thou  first 
This  apple  to  transplant ;  if  to  the  name 
Its  merit  answers,  nowhere  shalt  thou  find 
A  wine  more  prized,  or  laudable  of  tasta 
Nor  does  the  Eliot  least  deserve  thy  care. 
Nor  John-Apple,  whose  wither'd  rind,  intrencht 
With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 
Decrepit  age,  nor  that  from  Harvey  nam'd, 
Quick-relishing :  why  should  we  sing  the  Thrift, 
Codling,  or  Pororoy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
The  Russet,  or  (he  Cat's-Head's  weighty  orb, 
Enormous  in  its  growth,  for  various  use 
Though  these  are  meet,  though  after  full  repast 
Are  oft  required,  and  crown  the  rich  dessert  ? 

What,  though  the  Pear-tree  rival  not  the  worth 
Of  Ariconian  products  ?  yet  her  freight 
Is  not  contemn'd,  yet  her  ^ide-branching  arms 
Best  screen  thy  mansion  from  the  fervent  Dog, 
Adverse  to  life ;  the  wintry  hurricanes 
In  vain  employ  their  roar,  her  trunk  unmov'd 
Breaks  the  strong  onset,  and  controls  their  rage. 
Chiefly  the  Bosbury,  whose  large  increase, 
Annual,  in  sumptuous  banquets  claims  appli 
Thrice-acceptable  beverage !  could  but  Art 
Subdue  the  floating  lee,  Pomona's  self 
Would  dread  thy  praise,  and  shun  the  dubious  strife. 
Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer-heats  annoy. 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquids !  oh !  how  sweet  f  enjoy, 
At  once  her  fruits,  and  hospitable  shade  i 

But  how  with  equal  numbers  shall  we  match 
The  Musk's  surpassing  worth ;  that  earliest  gives 
Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth. 
Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  of&pring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings,  and  cold  sideml  btests ! 
Yet  let  her  to  the  Red-streak  yield,  that  once 


Was  of  the  sylvan  kind,  uncivilix'd, 
Of  no  regard,  till  Scudamoce's  skilful  hand 
Improv'd  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
Taught  her  the  savage  nature  to  foiget: 
Hence  styl'd  the  Scudamorean  i^nt ;  whose  wine 
Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  gmteful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  lojral  house,  and  wish 
The  nobler  peer,  that  now  transcends  our  hopes 
In  early  worth,  his  country's  justest  pride, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  and  health  entire. 

Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 
The  Red-streak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  dunes„ 
Tempting,  not  fatal,  as  the  birch  of  that 
Primeval  interdicted  plant  that  won 
Fond  Eve  in  hapless  hour  to  taste,  and  die. 
This,  of  more  bounteous  influence,  inspires 
Poetic  raptures,  and  the  lowly  Muse 
Kindles  to  loftier  strains ;  even  I  pere^ve 
Her  sacred  virtue.    See !  the  numbers  flow 
Easy,  whilst,  cheer'd  with  her  nectareous  juice, 
Hers,  and  my  country's  praises  I  exalt. 
Hail  Herefixdian  plant,  that  dost  disdain 
All  other  fields !  Heaven's  sweetest  blessing,  hail ! 
Be  thou  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 
And  thy  choice  nectar;  on  which  always  waits 
Laughter,  and  sport,  and  care-beguiling  wit. 
And  friendship,  chief  delight  of  human  life. 
What  should  we  wish  for  more  ?  or  why,  in  quest 
Of  fbreign  vintage,  insincere,  and  mixt. 
Traverse  th'  extremept  world  f  why  tempt  the  rage 
Of  (he  rough  ocean  ?  when  our  native  glebe 
Imparts,  from  bounteous  womb,  annual  recroils 
Of  wine  delectable,  that  far  surmounts 
Gallic,  or  Latin  grapes,  or  those  that  see 
The  setting  sun  near  Calpe's  towering  height 
Nor  let  the  Rhodian,  nor  the  Lesbian  vines 
Vaunt  their  rich  Must,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
For  sovereignty ;  Phaneus'  self  must  bow 
To  th'  Ariconian  vales :  and  shall  we  doubt 
T'  improve  our  vegetable  wealth,  or  let 
The  soil  lie  idle,  which,  with  fit  manure, 
With  largest  usury  repay,  alone 
Empower'd  to  supply  what  Nature  asks 
Frugal,  or  what  nice  appetite  requires  f 
The  meadows  here,  with  battening  ooze  enrich'd. 
Give  spirit  to  the  grass;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots ;  th'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  store 
Of  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  human  life, 
Lo,  on  auxiliary  poles,  the  hops 
Ascending  spiral,  rang'd  in  meet  array ! 
Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley-grahi 
Stands  thick,  o'ershadow'd,  to  the  thirsty  hind 
Transporting  prospect !  these,  as  modem  use 
Ordains,  infus'd,  an  auburn  drink  compose, 
Wholesome,  of  deathless  fame.    Here,  to  the  sight. 
Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  corn. 
Oft  interlac'd  occur,  and  both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice ;  so  rich  the  soil, 
So  much  docs  fiructaous  moisture  o'erabound ! 
Nor  are  the  hills  unaminble,  whose  tops 
To  Heaven  aspire,  affiffding  prospect  sweet 
To  human  ken ;  nor  at  their  feet  the  vales 
Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chew  verdurous  posture ;  nor  the  yellow  fields 
Gaily  interchang'd,  with  rich  variety 
Pleasing ;  as  when  an  emerald  green,  enohas'd 
In  flamy  gold,  from  the  bright  mass  acquires 
A  nobler  hue,  more  delicate  to  sight 
Ta 
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Next  add  the  syWan  shades,  and  silent  groves, 
(Haunt  of  the  Druids)  whence  the  Earth  is  fed 
With  copious  fuel ;  whence  the  sturdy  oak, 
A  prince's  refuge  once,  th'  eternal  guard 
Of  England's  throne,  by  sweating  peasants  fell'd, 
Stems  the  vast  main,  and  bean  tremendous  war 
To  distant  nations,  or  with  sov 'reign  sway 
Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love. 
Why  should  the  Chalybes  or  Bilboa  boast 
Their  harden'd  iron ;  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore  ?  Can  Tmolus*  head 
Vie  with  our  safiron  odors  f  or  the  fleece 
BsBtk,  or  finest  Tarentine,  compare 
With  Lemster's  silken  wool  7  Where  shall  we  find 
Men  more  undaunted,  fi>r  their  country's  weal 
More  prodigal  of  life  f  In  ancient  days 
The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Cnsar,  firand 
Our  iathen  no  mean  foes :  and  Cressy's  plains. 
And  Agincourt,  deep>ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures'  vigor  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight ;  and  chiefly  what 
Brydges*  wide-wasting  hand,  first  garter'd  knight. 
Puissant  author  of  great  Chandos'  stem. 
High  Chandos,  that  transmits  paternal  worth. 
Prudence,  and  ancient  prowess,  and  renown, 
T*  his  noble  ofi&pring.    O  thrice-happy  peer ! 
That,  blest  with  hoary  vigor,  view'st  thyself 
Fresh  blooming  in  thy  generous  son ;  whose  lips. 
Flowing  with  nervous  eloquence  exact, 
Charm  the  wise  senate,  and  attention  win 
In  deepest  councils:.  Ariconium  pleas'd. 
Him,  as  her  chosen  worthy,  first  salutes. 
Him  on  th'  Iberian,  on  the  Gallic  shore. 
Him  hardy  Britons  bless ;  his  faithful  hand 
Conveys  new  courage  from  afiir,  nor  more 
The  general's  conduct,  than  his  care  avails. 

Thee  also,  glorious  branch  of  Cecil's  line. 
This  country  claims ;  with  pride  and  joy  to  thee 
Thy  Alterennis  calls :  yet  she  endures 
Patient  thy  absence,  since  thy  prudent  choioe 
Has  fix'd  thee  in  the  Muses'  &irest  seat,* 
Where  Aldhcht  reigns,  and  from  his  endless  store 
Of  universal  knowledge  still  supplies 
His  noble  care :  he  generous  thoughts  instils 
Of  true  nobility,  their  country's  love, 
(Chief  end  of  life,)  and  forms  their  ductile  minds 
To  human  virtues :  by  his  genius  led. 
Thou  soon  in  every  art  prfr«minent 
Shalt  grace  this  isle,  and  rise  to  Burleigh's  fame. 

Hail,  high-bom  peer!  and  thou,  great  nurre  of  arts, 
And  men,  from  whence  conspicuous  patriots  spring, 
Hanmer,  and  Bromley;  thou,  to  whom  with  due 
Respect  Wintonia  bows,  and  joyful  owns 
Thy  mitred  ofiSspring ;  be  for  ever  blest 
With  like  examples,  and  to  future  tunes 
Proficuous.  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.    Hear,  ye  gods,  this  vow 
From  one,  the  meanest  in  her  numerous  train ; 
Though  meanest,  not  least  studious  of  her  praise. 

Muse,  raise  thy  voice  to  Beaufort's  spotless  fiime, 
To  Beaufort,  in  a  long  descent  deriv'd 
From  ro3ral  ancestry,  of  kingly  rights 
Faithful  assertors,  in  him  centering  meet 
Their  gbrioos  virtues,  high  desert  from  pride 
Disjoin'd,  unshaken  honor,  and  contempt 
Of  strong  allurements.    O  illustrious  prince ! 


•  Oxfbrd. 

t  Dr.  Aldricb,  dean  of  Christ  Cburch. 


O  thou  of  ancient  fiuth !  exulting,  thee. 

In  her  fair  list  this  happy  land  enrolls. 

Who  can  refuse  a  tributaiy  verse 

To  Weymouth,  firmest  firiend  of  sllgfated  worth 

In  evil  days  ?  whose  hospitaUe  gate, 

Unbarr'd  to  all,  invites  a  numerous  train 

Of  daily  guests ;  whose  board,  with  plenty  ci<own*d» 

Revives  the  feast-rites  old:  meanwhfle  his  eare 

Forgets  not  the  afllicted,  but  content 

In  acts  of  secret  goodness,  shuns  the  praise 

That  sure  attends.    Permit  me,  bounteous  loid. 

To  blaaon  what,  though  hid,  will  beauteous  shfate. 

And  with  thy  name  to  dignify  my  song. 

But  who  is  he,  that  on  the  winding  stream 
Of  Vaga  first  drew  vital  breath,  and  now 
Approv'd  in  Anna's  secret  councils  sits. 
Weighing  the  sum  of  things,  with  wise  forecast 
Solicitous  of  public  good  ?  How  large 
His  mind,  that  comprehends  whate'er  was  knovni 
To  old,  or  present  time ;  yet  not  elate. 
Not  conscious  of  its  skill  ?  What  praise  t 
His  liberal  hand,  that  gathers  but  to  give. 
Preventing  suit  7  O  not  unthankful  Muse, 
Him  lowly  reverence,  that  first  deign'd  to  1 
Thy  pipe,  and    screen'd  thee  fh>m  oppiobriooa 

.  tongues. 
Acknowledge  thy  own  Harley,  and  his  naasa 
Inscribe  on  every  bark ;  the  wounded  plants 
Will  fast  increase,  fiister  thy  just  respect. 

Such  are  our  heroes,  by  tbeir  virtues  known. 
Or  skill  in  peace,  and  war :  of  softer  mould 
The  female  sex,  with  sweet  attractive  airs 
Subdue  obdurate  hearts.    The  travellen  ofl. 
That  view  their  matchless  forms  with  transient  glance 
Catch  sudden  love,  and  sigh  for  nymphs  unknown, 
Smit  with  the  magic  of  their  eves :  nor  hath 
The  dtedal  hand  of  Nature  only  pour'd 
Her  gifts  of  outward  grace ;  their  innocence 
Unfeign'd,  and  virtue  most  engaging,  free 
From  pride,  or  artifice,  long  joys  afford 
To  th'  honest  nuptial  bed.  and  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age. 
And  is  there  found  a  wretch  so  base  of  mind. 
That  woman's  powerful  beauty  dares  condemn, 
Exactest  work  of  Heaven  7  He  ill  deserves 
Or  love,  or  pity ;  friendless  let  him  see 
Uneasy,  tedious  day,  despis'd,  foriom. 
As  stain  of  human  race :  but  may  the  man. 
That  cheerfully  recounts  the  female's  praise. 
Find  equal  love,  and  love's  untainted  sweets 
Enjoy  with  honor !  O,  ye  gods !  might  I 
Elect  my  fate,  my  happiest  choice  should  be 
A  &ir  and  modest  virgin,  that  invites 
With  aspect  chaste,  forbidding  loose  desire. 
Tenderly  smiling ;  in  whose  heavenly  eye 
Sits  purest  love  enthron'd :  but  if  the  stan 
Malignant  these  my  better  hopes  oppose. 
May  I,  at  least,  the  sacred  pleasures  know 
Of  strictest  amity ;  nor  ever  vi*ant 
A  friend,  with  whom  I  mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish,  by  kind  intercourse 
Of  speech  and  offices.    May  in  my  mind. 
Indelible,  a  grateful  sense  remain 
Of  fiivon  undcserv'd ! — O  thou !  fVom  whom 
Gladly  both  rich  and  low  seek  aid ;  most  wise 
Interproler  of  right,  whose  gracious  voice 
Breathes  equity,  and  curbs  too  rigid  law 
With  mild,  impartial  reason ;  what  returns 
Of  thanks  are  due  to  thy  beneficence 
Freely  vouchsaf 'd,  when  to  the  gates  of  Death 
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I  tended  prone  ?  if  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not  preven'd,  among  nnbodied  shadei 

I  DOW  had  wander'd ;  and  these  empty  thoughts 

Of  apples  periah'd ;  but,  upraia'd  by  thee, 

I  tune  my  pipe  afresh,  each  night  and  day, 

Thy  unexampled  goodness  to  extol 

Desirous ;  but  nor  night,  nor  day,  suffice 

For  that  great  task ;  the  highly-honor'd  name 

Of  Trevor  must  employ  my  willing  thoughts 

Incessant,  dwell  lor  ever  on  my  tongue. 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  &r  from  mo 

Be  Owning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  look. 

And  servile  flattery,  that  harbors  oil 

In  courts  aod  gilded  roofs.    Some  loose  the  bands 

Of  ancient  friendship,  cancel  Nature's  laws 

For  pageantry,  and  tawdry  gewgaws.     Some 

Renounce  their  sires,  oppose  paternal  right 

For  rule  and  power ;  and  others  realms  in\'ade 

With  specious  shows  of  love.  This  traitorous  wretch 

Betrays  his  sovereign.    Others,  destitute 

Of  real  zeal,  to  every  altar  bend 

By  lucre  sway'd,  and  act  the  basest  things 

To  be  styVd  honorable :  the  honest  man, 

Sinnple  df  heart,  prefers  inglorious  want 

To  ill-got  wealth ;  rather  from  door  to  door, 

A  jocund  pilgrim,  though  distressed,  he  '11  rove, 

Than  break  his  plighted  faith ;  nor  fear,  nor  hope, 

Will  shock  his  sted&st  soul ;  rather  deborr'd 

Each  common  privilege,  cut  off  from  hopes 

Of  meanest  gain,  of  present  goods  despoil'd, 

HeU  bear  the  marks  of  in&my  contemn'd, 

Unpitied  ;  yet  his  mind,  of  evil  pure, 

Supports  him,  and  intention  free  from  fraud. 

If  no  retinae  with  observant  eyes 

Attend  him,  if  he  can't  with  purple  stain 

Of  cumbrous  vestments,  labored  o'er  with  gold, 

Dazade  the  crowd,  and  set  them  all  agape ; 

Yet  clad  in  homely  weeds,  from  Envy'^s  darts 

Remote  he  lives,  nor  knows  the  nightly  pangs 

Of  conscience,  nor  with  spectres'  grisly  forms. 

Demons,  and  injur*d  souls,  at  close  of  day 

Annoy'd,  sad  interrupted  slumben  finds ; 

Bat  (as  a  child,  whose  inexperienc'd  age 

Nor  evil  purpose  fears,  nor  knows)  enjoys 

Night's  sweet  refreshment,  humid  sleep  sincere. 

When  Chanticleer,  with  clarion  shrill,  recalls 

The  tardy  day,  he  to  his  labon  hies 

Gladsome,  intent  on  somewhat  that  may  ease 

Unhealthy  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 

Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs, 

Fosals,  and  minerals,  that  th'  embowell'd  Earth 

Displays,  if  by  his  industry  he  can 

Benefit  human  race :  or  else  his  thoughts 

Are  exercised  with  speculations  deep 

Of  good,  and  just,  and  meet,  and  th'  wholesome  rules 

Of  temperance,  and  aught  that  may  improve 

The  moral  life ;  not  sedulous  to  rail. 

Nor  with  envenom'd  tongue  to  blast  the  fame 

Of  hannlees  men,  or  secret  whispers  spread 

'Mong  faithful  friends,  to  breed  distrust  and  hate. 

Studious  of  virtue,  he  no  life  observes. 

Except  his  own ;  his  own  employs  his  cares. 

Large  subject!  that  he  labors  to  refine 

Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 

Fit  alms  to  lasers,  merciful  and  meek. 

Thus  sacred  Virgil  liv'd  from  courtly  vice. 
And  bates  of  pompous  Rome  secure ;  at  court, 
Still  thoughtful  of  the  rural  honest  life, 
And  how  f  improve  his  grounds,  and  how  himself: 
Best  poet!  fit  exeropUir  for  the  tribe 


Of  PhfBbns,  nor  less  fit  Afoonidas, 

Poor  eyeless  pilgrim !  and,  if  aAer  these, 

If  after  these  another  I  may  name, 

Thus  tender  Spenser  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 

Content,  depress'd  by  penury,  and  pin'd 

In  foreign  realm ;  yet  not  debas'd  his  vene 

By  Fortune's  frowns.    And  had  that  other  baid,* 

Oh,  had  but  he,  that  first  ennobled  song 

With  holy  rapture,  like  his  Abdiel  been ; 

'Mong  many  faithless,  strictly  fiiithful  found ; 

Unpitied,  he  should  not  have  wail'd  his  orbs, 

That  roU'd  in  vain  to  find  the  piercing  ray, 

And  found  no  dawn,  by  dim  diJOfusion  veU'd ! 

But  he — however,  let  the  Muse  abstain, 

Nor  blast  his  fame,  from  whom  she  leamt  to  sing 

In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 

Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  plains,  and  vales  intent. 

Mean  follower.    There  let  her  rest  awhile, 

Pleas'd  with  the  firagrant  walks,  and  cool  retreat 


Book  II. 

O  Harcoitkt,  whom  th'  ingenuous  love  of  arts 
Has  carried  from  thy  native  soil,  beyond 
Th'  eternal  Alpine  snows,  and  now  detains 
In  Italy's  waste  realms,  how  long  must  we 
Lament  thy  absence  ?  whilst  in  sweet  sojourn 
Thou  view'st  the  relics  of  old  Rome ;  or,  what 
Unrivaird  authors  by  their  presence  made 
For  ever  venerable,  rural  seats, 
Tibur,  and  Tusculum,  or  V^irgil's  urn. 
Green  with  immortal  bays,  which  haply  thou, 
Respecting  his  great  name,  dost  now  approach 
Wiih  bended  knee,  and  strow  with  purple  floweia  * 
Unmindful  of  thy  friends,  that  ill  can  brook 
This  long  delay.    At  length,  dear  youth,  return, 
Of  wit  and  judgment  ripe  in  blooming  years. 
And  Britain's  isle  with  Latian  knowledge  grace. 
Return,  and  let  thy  father's  worth  excite 
Thirst  of  pre-eminence ;  see !  how  the  cause 
Of  widows,  and  of  orphans,  he  asserts 
With  winning  rhetoric,  and  well-argu'd  law ! 
Mark  well  his  footsteps,  and,  like  him,  deser\'e 
Thy  prince's  favor,  and  thy  country's  love. 

Meanwhile  (although  the  Massic  grape  delights^ 
Pregnant  of  racy  juice,  and  Formian  hills 
Temper  thy  cups,  yet)  wilt  not  thou  reject 
Thy  native  liquors :  lo !  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vats 
O'erflow  with  generous  Cider ;  far  remote 
Accept  this  labor,  nor  despise  the  Muse, 
That,  passing  lands  and  seas,  on  thee  attends. 

Thus  far  of  trees :  the  pleasing  task  remains, 
To  sing  of  wines,  and  Autumn's  blest  increase. 
Th'  effects  of  art  are  shown,  yet  what  avails 
'Gainst  Heaven?  oft,  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  when  the  small  firuitery  seems 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  blast 
Disastrous  flies,  soon  as  the  hind  fatigu'd 
Unyokes  his  team ;  the  tender  freight,  unskill'd 
To  bear  the  hot  disease,  distempered  pines 
In  the  year's  prime :  the  deadly  plague  annoys 
The  wide  inclosure :  think  not  vainly  now 
To  treat  thy  neighbors  with  mellifluous  cups, 
Thus  disappointed.     If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  supplies,  alas !  thou  must 
With  tasteless  water  wosh  thy  drouthy  throat. 
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A  thoiuand  accidents  the  fimner's  hopes 
Subvert,  at  check ;  uncertain  all  his  toil. 
Till  lusty  Autumn's  lukewarm  days,  allay'd 
With  gentle  colds,  insensibly  confirm 
His  ripening  labors :  Autumn,  to  the  frmts 
Earth*s  various  lap  produces,  vigor  gives 
Equal,  intenerating  milky  grain, 
Berries,  and  sky-dy'd  Plums,  and  what  in  coat 
Rough,  or  8of^rin'd,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell ; 
Fat  Olives,  and  Pistado's  fragrant  nut, 
And  the  Pine's  tasteful  apple :  Autumn  paints 
Ausonian  hiUs  with  Grapes ;  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests,  breathing  sweets. 
O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
Unlocks  th'  emboeom'd  odors,  walk  among 
The  well-rang'd  files  of  trees,  whose  full-ag*d  store 
Diffuse  ambrosial  steams,  than  Myrrh,  or  Nard, 
More  grateful,  or  perfuming  flowery  Bean ! 
Soil  whispering  airs,  and  the  lark's  matin  song 
Then  woo  to  musing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Perplex'd  with  irksome  thoughts.  Thrice-happy  time, 
Best  portion  of  the  various  year,  in  which 
Nature  rejoiceth,  smiling  on  her  works 
Lovely,  to  full  perfection  wrough't!  but  ah! 
Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighboring  griefs  disturb 
Our  jAeaaant  houn !  inclement  Winter  dwells 
Contiguous ;  forthwith  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithesome  year :  trees  of  their  shrivel'd  fruits 
Are  widow'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail ! 
Now,  now 's  the  time,  ere  hasty  suns  forbid 
To  work,  disburthen  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor :  now  exhort 
Thy  hinds  to  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder:  now  prepare 
Materials  for  thy  mill ;  a  sturdy  post 
Cylindric,  to  support  the  grinder's  weight 
Excessive ;  and  a  flexile  sallow,  intrench'd, 
Rounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hoard. 
Nor  must  thou  not  be  mindful  of  thy  press, 
Long  ere  the  vintage ;  but  with  timely  care 
Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  lata 
In  vain  shouldst  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky,  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  Must 
Be  cautious  next  a  proper  steed  to  find. 
Whose  prime  is  past ;  the  vigorous  horse  disdains 
Such  servile  labois,  or,  if  forc'd,  forgets 
His  past  achievements,  and  victorious  palms. 
Blind  Bayard  rather,  worn  with  work,  and  years, 
Shalt  roll  th*  unwieldy  stone ;  with  sober  pace 
He  11  tread  the  circling  path  till  dewy  eve. 
From  early  day-spring,  pleas'd  to  find  his  age 
Declining  not  unuseful  to  his  lord. 

Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigor  screw'd, 
Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse ;  thou,  more  wise,  shalt  steep 
Thy  husks  in  water,  and  again  employ 
The  ponderous  engine.     Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavor ;  this  the  peasants  blithe 
Will  quaff,  and  whistle,  as  thy  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  sing  of  Fusca's  radiant  eyes, 
Pleas'd  with  the  medley  draught.  Nor  shalt  thou  now 
Reject  the  apple^^hcese,  though  quite  exhaust: 
Even  now  'twill  cherish,  and  improve  the  roots 
Of  sickly  plants ;  new  vigor  hence  convey'd 
Will  yield  on  harvest  of  unusual  growth. 
Stich  profit  springs  from  husks  discreetly  us'd ! 

The  lender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 


By  stDimy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  He, 

The  prey  of  worms :  a  frugal  man  I  knew. 

Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which,  subdued 

By  endless  culture,  with  sufficient  Most 

His  casks  replenish'd  yeariy :  he  no  moTB 

Desir'd,  nor  wanted ;  diligent  to  learn 

The  various  seasons,  and  by  skill  repel 

Invading  pests,  successful  in  his  cares, 

Till  the  damp  Libyan  wind,  with  tempests  arm'd 

Outrageous,  bloster'd  horrible  amidst 

His  Cider-grove :  o'ertum'd  by  furious  blasts. 

The  sightly  ranks  &11  prostrate,  and  around 

Their  fruitage  scatter'd,  from  the  genial  boughs 

Stript  immature :  yet  did  he  not  repine, 

Nor  curse  his  stars :  but  prudent,  his  fallen  heaps 

Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 

Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  Sun's  mellowing  beams 

Rivall'd  with  artful  heats,  and  thence  procured 

A  costly  liquor,  by  improving  time, 

Equaird  with  what  the  happiest  vintage  bears. 

But  this  I  warn  thee,  and  shall  always  -warn. 
No  heten^eneous  mixtures  use,  as  some 
With  wat'ry  turnips  have  debas'd  their  wines. 
Too  frugal ;  nor  let  the  crude  humors  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense ; 
Although  Devonia  much  commends  the  use 
Of  strength'ning  Vulcan :  with  their  native  strepgth 
Thy  wines  sufficient,  other  aid  refuse ; 
And,  when  th'  allotted  orb  of  time's  complete. 
Are  more  commended  than  the  labor'd  drinks. 

Nor  let  thy  avarice  tempt  thee  to  withdraw 
Tbe  priest's  appointed  share ;  with  cheeiful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 
Heaven's  bounteous  goodness,  that  will  surp  i^PA> 
Thy  grateful  duty :  this  neglected,  fear 
Signal  vengeance,  such  as  overtook 
A  miser,  that  unjustly  once  withheld 
The  clergy's 'due:  relying  on  himself. 
His  fields  he  tended,  with  successless  care. 
Early  and  late,  when  or  unwish'd-for  rain 
Descended,  or  unseasonable  frosts 
Curb'd  his  increasing  hopes ;  or,  when  around 
The  clouds  dropt  fatnen,  in  the  middle  sky 
The  dew  suspended  staid,  and  lefl  unmoist 
His  execrable  glebe :  recording  this. 
Be  just,  and  wise,  and  tremble  to  transgress. 

Learn  now  the  promise  of  the  coming  year. 
To  know,  that  by  no  flattering  signs  abus'd. 
Thou  wisely  may'st  provide :  the  various  Moon 
Prophetic,  and  attendant  stars,  explain 
Each  rising  dawn ;  ere  icy  crusts  surmount 
The  current  stream,  the  heavenly  orbs  serene 
Twinkle  with  trembling  rays,  and  Cynthia  glows 
With  light  imsullied :  now  the  fowler,  wam*d 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps  [glades 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and 
Offensive  to  the  birds ;  sulphureous  death 
Checks  their  mid  flight,  and  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  towering,  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed ;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  Earth. 

The  woodcock's  early  visit,  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temperate  clime. 
Foretell  a  liberal  harvest ;  he  of  times 
Intelligent,  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  winters ;  when  our  suns 
Cleave  the  chill'd  soil,  he  backward  wuigs  his  way 
To  Scandinavian  fipoosen  summers,  meet 
For  his  nurab'd  blood.    But  nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  snows ;  0,  may'st  thou  oflen  sea 
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Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  nin 

Nutiitioiu !  secret  nitre  lurks  within 

The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  languid  glebe. 

Sometimes  thou  shalt  with  fervent  vows  implore 
A  moderate  wind :  the  orchat  loves  to  wave 
With  winter  winds,  before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads ;  the  loosen'd  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment,  earnest  of  happy  years. 

Nor  will  it  nothing  profit  to  observe 
The  monthly  stars,  their  powerful  influence 
O'er  planted  fields,  what  vegetables  reign 
Under  each  sign.    On  our  account  has  Jove 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toiL 
Now  will  the  Coiinths.  now  the  Rasps,  supply 
Delicious  draughts ;  the  Quinces  now,  or  Plums, 
Or  Cherries,  or  the  fair  Thisbeian  fruit 
Are  prest  to  wines ;  the  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
Of  sedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-breath'd,  ancient  sires. 

But,  if  thou  'rt  inde&tigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifiirious  drinks  wouldst  brew ; 
Besides  the  orchat,  every  hedge  and  bush 
AfTords  assistance ;  ev'n  afflictive  Birch, 
Cura'd  by  unletter'd,  idle  youth,  distils 
A  limpid  current  from  her  wounded  bark, 
Profuse  of  nursing  sap.    When  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads, 
Unibrc*d,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.    Thy  little  sons 
Permit  to  range  the  pastures :  gladly  they 
Will  mow  the  cowslip-posies,  &intly  sweet. 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  shalt  drain 
Of  icy  taste,  that,  in  mid  fervors,  best 
Slack  craving  thirst,  and  mitigate  the  day. 

Happy  lerne,*  whose  most  wholesome  air 
Poisons  envenom'd  spiders,  and  forbids 
The  baleful  toad,  and  viper,  from  her  shore ! 
Afore  happy  in  her  balmy  draughts*  enrich'd 
With  miscellaneous  spices,  and  the  root, 
(For  thirst-abating  sweetness  praised)  which  wide 
Extend  her  fiime,  and  to  each  drooping  heart 
Present  redress,  and  lively  health  convey. 
See,  how  the  Belgie,  sedulous  and  stout. 
With  bowls  of  fattening,Mum,  or  blissful  cups 
Of  kemel-relish'd  fluids,  the  fiiir  star 
Of  early  Phosphorus  salute  at  noon 
Jocund  with  frequent-rising  fumes !  by  use 
Instructed,  thus  to  quell  their  native  phlegm 
Prevailing,  and  engender  wayward  mirth. 

What  need  to  treat  of  distant  climes,  remov'd 
Far  from  the  sloping  journey  of  the  year, 
Beyond  Petsora,  and  Islandic  coasts  7 
Where  ever^Iuring  snows,  perpetual  shades 
Of  darkness,  would  congeal  their  livid  blood, 
Did  not  the  Arctic  tract  spontaneous  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry,  big  with  wine. 
Intensely  fervent,  which  each  hour  they  crave» 
Spread  round  a  flaming  pile  of  pines,  and  oft 
They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  Brandy,  yet  scarce  with  these  aids 
Enabled  to  prevent  the  sudden  rot 
Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick-decaying  feet. 

Nor  less  the  sable  borderers  of  Nile, 
Nor  they  who  Taprobane  manure,  nor  they 
Whom  sunny  Bomio  bears,  are  stor'd  ^th 
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Egregious,  Rum,  and  Rice's  spirit  extract 

For  here,  expos'd  to  perpendicular  rays, 

In  vain  they  covet  shades,  and  Thiacia's  gales, 

Pining  with  equinoctial  heat,  unless 

The  cordial  glass  perpetual  motion  keep. 

Quick  circuiting ;  nor  dare  they  close  their  eyes, 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips. 

With  which,  in  often-interrupted  sleep, 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry-furr'd  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 

Obnoxious,  dismal  death,  th'  effect  of  drought! 

More  happy  they,  bom  in  Columbus'  world, 
Carybbes,  and  they,  whom  the  Cotton  plant 
With  downy-sprouting  vests  arrays !  their  woods 
Bow  with  prodigious  nuts,  that  give  at  once 
Celestial  food,  and  nectar ;  then,  at  hand 
The  Lemon,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long. 
To  vinous  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink !) 
They  with  pneumatic  engine  ceaseless  draw. 
Intent  on  laughter ;  a  continual  tide 
Flows  from  tiie  exhilarating  fount    As,  when 
Against  a  secret  cliff,  with  sudden  shock 
A  ship  is  dash*d,  and  leaking  drinks  the  sea, 
Th'  astonished  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump. 
Nor  stay,  nor  rest,  till  the  wide  breach  is  clos'd : 
So  they  (but  cheerful)  un&tigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker,  then  alone  concem'd 
When  the  dry  bowl  forbids  their  pleasing  work. 

But  if  to  hoarding  thou  art  bent>  thy  hopes 
Are  frustrate,  shouldst  thou  think  thy  pipes  will  flow 
With  early  limpid  wine.    The  hoarded  store. 
And  the  harsh  draught,  must  twice  endure  the  Sun's 
Kind  strengthening  heat,  twice  Winter's  purging 
cold. 

There  are,  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  diflferent  mixtures.  Woodcock,  Pippin,  Moyle» 
Rough  Eliot,  sweet  Permain :  the  blended  streams 
(Each  mutually  correcting  each)  create 
A  pleasurable  medley,  of  what  taste 
Hardly  distinguished  ;  as  the  showery  arch. 
With  listed  colors  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules. 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 
That  views  the  wat'ry  brede,  with  thousand  shows 
Of  painture  varied,  yet 's  unskill'd  to  tell 
Or  where  one  color  rises,  or  one  faints. 

Some  Ciders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unleam'd 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  vines 
Assum'd  the  flavor ;  one  sort  counterfeits 
The  Spanish  product;  this,  to  Gauls  has  seem'd 
The  sparkling  Nectar  of  Champagne ;  with  that, 
A  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat,  and  sworn. 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer,  whilst  the  owner,  pleas'cL 
Laughs  inly  at  his  guests,  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  from  his  cider-cask. 

Soon  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  close-prest  husks  is  freed,  thou  must  refrain 
Thy  thirsty  soul ;  let  none  persuade  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  unwholesome,  undigested  cades ; 
The  hoary  frosts,  and  northern  blasts,  take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser,  ropy  lees. 

And  now  thy  wine's  transpicuous,  purg'd  from  all 
Its  earthly  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse,  lest,  too  soon  disjoin'd. 
From  sprightly,  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change. 
When  to  convenient  vigor  it  attains. 
Suffice  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflext ;  self-taught,  and  voluntary,  flies 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
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Afloending,  then  by  downward  tnct  convey*d, 

Spouts  into  ralgect  veflseb,  lovely  clear. 

As  when  a  noontide  sun,  with  summer  beams, 

Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat*ry  skirts  are  edg'd 

With  lucid  amber,  or  undrossy  gold : 

So,  and  so  richly,  the  purg'd  liquid  shines. 

Now  also,  when  the  colds  abate,  nor  yet 
Full  summer  shines,  a  dubious  season,  close 
In  glass  thy  purer  streams,  and  let  them  gain. 
From  due  confinement,  spirit,  and  flavor  new. 

For  this  intent,  the  subtle  chymist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force, 
0*er  sand,  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusil  sea. 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny-red  : 
From  hence  a  glowing  drop  with  hollowM  steel 
He  takes,  and  by  one  efl'icaf  ious  breath 
Dilates  to  a  surprising  cube,  or  sphere, 
Or  oval,  and  fit  receptacles  forms 
For  every  liquid,  with  his  plastic  lungs. 
To  human  life  subservient ;  by  his  means 
Ciders  in  metal  frail  improve :  the  Moyle, 
And  tasteful  Pippin,  in  a  moon's  short  year, 
Acquire  complete  perfection :  now  they  smoke 
Transparent,  sparkling  in  each  drop,  delight 
Of  curious  palate,  by  fair  virgins  crav'd. 
But  harsher  fluids  diflerent  lengths  of  time 
Expect;  thy  flask  will  slowly  mitigate 
The  Eliot's  roughness.    Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 
Embottled  (long  as  Prisemian  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks)  endures,  ere  justly  mild. 
Soflen'd  by  age,  it  youthful  vigor  gains. 
Fallacious  drink !  ye  honest  men,  beware. 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness ;  the  Uiird  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue ;  but  may  hypocrites, 
(That  slyly  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 
Hateful  89  Hell)  pleas'd  with  the  relish  weak. 
Drink  on  unwara'd,  till  by  enchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  awhile  sincere. 

The  farmer's  toil  is  done ;  his  cades  mature 
Now  call  for  vent :  his  lands  exhaust  permit 
T*  indulge  awhile.    Now  solemn  rites  he  pays 
To  Bacchus,  author  of  heart^heering  mirth. 
His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk. 
Come  uninvited ;  he  with  bounteous  hand 
Imparts  his  smoking  vintage,  sweet  reward 
Of  his  own  industry ;  the  well-fraught  bowl 
Circles  incessant,  whilst  the  humble  cell 
With  quavering  laugh  and  rural  jests  resounds. 
Ease,  and  content,  and  undissembled  love. 
Shine  in  each  face ;  the  thoughts  of  labor  post 
Increase  their  joy :  as,  from  retentive  cage 
When  sullen  Phibmel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  past  imprisonment 
Sweetly  complains ;  her  liberty  retrieved  . 
Cheers  her  sad  soul,  improves  her  pleasing  song. 
Gladsome  they  quaflf,  yet  not  exceed  the  bounds 
Of  healthy  temperance,  nor  encroach  on  night. 
Season  of  rest,  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home,  with  unsupplanted  feet 
Ere  Heaven 's  emblason'd  by  the  rosy  dawn, 
Domestic  cares  awake  them ;  brisk  they  rise, 
Refresh'd,  and  lively  with  the  joys  that  flow 
From  amicable  talk,  and  moderate  cups 
Sweetly  interehang'd.    The  pining  lover  finds 
Present  redress,  and  long  oblivion  drinks 
Of  coy  Lucinda.     Give  the  debtor  wine ; 
His  joys  are  short,  and  few;  yet  when  he  drinki. 
His  dread  retina,  the  flowing  glasses  add 


Courage  and  mirth :  magnificent  in  thought, 
Imaginary  riches  he  enjoys, 
And  in  the  gaol  expatiates  unconfin'd. 
Nor  can  the  poet  Bacchus'  praise  indite, 
Debarr'd  his  grape :  the  Moses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phoebus,  with  unmoisten'd  lips. 
Thus  to  the  generous  bottle  all  incline, 
By  parching  thirst  allur'd  :  with  vehement  i 
Wlien  dusty  Summer  bakes  the  crumbling  dods. 
How  pleasant  is  'r,  beneath  the  twisted  arch 
Of  a  retreating  bower,  in  mid-day's  reign 
To  ply  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise, 
Secur'd  of  feverish  heats  !  When  th'  aged  year 
Inclines,  and  Boreas*  spirit  blusters  frore. 
Beware  th*  inclement  Heavens ;  now  let  thy  hearth 
Crackle  with  juiceless  boughs ;  thy  lingering  blood 
Now  instigate  with  th'  apple's  powerful  streama. 
Perpetual  showers,  and  stormy  gusts,  confine 
The  willing  plowman,  and  December  waraa 
To  annual  jollities ;  now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suiting  notes. 
And  quaver  imharmonious ;  sturdy  swains 
In  clean  array  for  rustic  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damsels ;  hand  in  hand 
They  frisk  and  bound,  and  various  mazes  weave. 
Shaking  their  brawny  limbs,  with  uncouth  mien. 
Transported,  and  sometimes  an  oblique  leer. 
Dart  on  their  loves,  sometimes  an  hasty  kisa 
Steal  fimn  unwary  lasses ;  they  with  scorn. 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent  the  ravish'd  blisa. 
Meanwhile  blind  British  bards  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  note* 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels ;  these  among, 
A  subtle  artist  stands,  with  wondrous  bag 
That  bean  imprison'd  winds  (of  gentler  sort 
Than  those,  which  erst  Laertes'  son  inclos'd.) 
Peaceful  they  sleep ;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  laboring  elbow  rouse  them,  out  they  fly 
Melodious,  and  with  sprightly  accents  charm. 
'Midst  these  disports,  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themselves  with  bellying  goblets;  nor,  when  Spring 
Returns,  can  they  refuse  to  usher  in 
The  fresh-bom  year  with  loud  acclaim,  and  store 
Of  jovial  draughts,  now,  when  the  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest   When  the  Gnossian  crown 
Leads  on  expected  autiunn,  and  the  trees 
Discharge  their  mellow  burthens,  let  them  thank 
Boon  Nature,  that  thus  annually  supplies 
Their  vaults,  and  with  her  fomier  liquid  gifts 
Exhilarates  their  languid  minds,  within 
The  golden  mean  confin'd :  beyond  there 's  nought 
Of  health,  or  pleasure.  Therefore,  when  thy  heart 
Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  soul 
Prompts  to  pursue  the  sparkling  glass,  be  sure 
Tis  time  to  shun  it ;  if  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotation,  forthwith  Reason  quits 
Her  empire  to  confusion,  tfnd  misrule. 
And  vain  debates ;  then  twenty  tongues  at  onoe 
Conspire  in  senseless  jargon,  nou^t  is  heard 
But  din,  and  various  clamor,  and  mad  rant : 
Distrust,  and  jealousy,  to  these  succeed, 
And  anger-kindling  taunt  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fellowship.    Now  horrid  frays 
Commence,  the  brimming  glasses  now  are  hnri'd 
With  dire  intent ;  bottles  with  botdes  clash 
In  rude  encounter,  round  their  temples  fly 
The  sharp-edg'd  fragments,   down    their  baCterM 
cheeks 
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Mix'd  goxe  and  cider  flow.    What  shall  we  say 
Of  rash  £lpeiM>r,  who  in  evil  hour 
Dried  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T'  exhale  his  suifeit  by  irriguous  sleep, 
Imprudent  7  him  Death's  iron-sleep  opprest. 
Descending  careless  from  his  oouch ;  the  fall 
Luxt  his  neck-joint,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis*d. 
Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
The  turbulent  mirth  of  wine ;  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies,  that  lead  to  Death's  grim  cave. 
Wrought  by  intemperance,  join^rackiDg  goat» 
Intestine  stone,  and  pining  atrophy, 
Chill  even  when  the  Sun  with  July  heals 
Fries  the  scorch'd  soil,  and  dropsy  all  afloat» 
Yet  craving  liquids :  nor  the  Centaurs'  tale 
Be  here  repeated ;  how,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inflam*d,  they  fought,  and  spilt  their  drunken  souls 
At  feasting  hour.    Ye  heavenly  Powers,  thai  guard 
The  British  isles,  such  dire  events  remove 
Far  from  fair  Albion,  nor  let  civil  hrOils 
Ferment  from  social  cups :  may  we,  remote 
From  the  hoarse,  brazen  sound  of  war,  eigoy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  diau^ts 
Enkindle  mirth,  and  hospitable  love. 
Too  of^  alas  I  has  mutual  hatred  drench'd 
Our  swords  in  native  blood ;  too  ofl  has  pride. 
And  hellish  discord,  and  insatiate  thirst 
Of  others'  rights,  our  quiet  discompos'd. 
Have  we  forgot,  how  fell  Destruction  rag'd 
Wid»«preading,  when  by  Eris'  torch  incens'd 
Our  fathers  warr*d  2  what  heroes,  signalix'd 
For  loyalty  and  prowess,  met  their  &te 
Untimely,  undeaerv'd !  how  Bertie  fell« 
CompUm,  and  Granville,  dauntless  sons  of  Mais, 
Fit  themes  of  endless  grief,  but  that  we  view 
Their  virtues  yet  surviving  in  their  race ! 
Can  we  forget,  how  the  nod,  headstrong  rout 
Defied  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  made  account 
Of  fiuth  or  duty,  or  allegiance  su'omt 
Apostate, atheist  rebels!  bent  to  ill. 
With  seeming  sanctity,  and  cover'd  fraud, 
Instill'd  by  him,  who  first  presum'd  t*  oppose 
Omnipotence ;  alike  their  crime,  th'  event 
Was  not  alike ;  these  triumph'd,  and  in  height 
Of  barbarous  malice,  and  insulting  pride, 
Abstain'd  not  from  imperial  blood.    O  fact 
Unparallel'd!  O  Charles,  O  best  of  kings ! 
What  stars  their  black  disastrous  influence  shed 
On  thy  nativity,  that  thou  shouldst  fall 
Thus,  by  inglorious  hands,  in  this  thy  realm, 
Supreme  and  innocent,  adjudg'd  to  death 
By  those  thy  mercy  only  would  have  sav'd ! 
Yet  was  the  Cider-land  unstain'd  with  guilt; 
The  Cider-land,  obsequio^  still  to  thrones, 
Abhorr'd  such  hose  disloyal  deeds,  and  all 
Her  pruning-hooks  extended  into  swords. 
Undaunted,  to  assert  the  trampled  rights 
Of  monarchy :  but,  ah !  successless  she, 
However  fiiithful!  then  was  no  regard 
Of  right,  or  wrong.     And  this  once-happy  land. 
By  homebred  fiuy  rent,  long  groan'd  beneath 
Tyrannic  sway,  till  &ir  revolving  years 
Our  exil'd  kings  and  liberty  restored. 
Now  we  exult,  by  mighty  Anna's  care 
Secure  at  home,  while  she  to  foreign  realms 
Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions,  and  restrains 
The  rage  of  kings :  here,  nobly  she  supports 
Justice  oppressed ;  here,  her  victorious  arms 
Quell  the  ambitious :  fivm  her  band  alone 
All  Europe  §6m  fevenge,  or  hopes  redrew. 


Rejoice,  O  Albion !  sever'd  from  the  world 

By  Nature's  wise  indulgence,  indigent 

Of  nothing  from  without ;  in  one  supreme 

Entirely  blest ;  and  from  beginning  time 

Design'd  thus  happy ;  but  the  fond  desire 

Of  rule  and  grandeur  multiplied  a  race 

Of  kings,  and  numerous  sceptres  introduc'd, 

Destructive  of  the  public  weaL    For  now 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  foar,  or  strength. 

Or  emuhition  urg'd,  his  neighbor's  bounds 

Invades,  and  ampler  territory  seeks 

With  ruinous  assault ;  on  every  plain 

Host  cop'd  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war. 

And  ceaseless,  or  short  truce  haply  procur'd 

By  havoc,  and  dismay,  till  jealousy 

Rais'd  new  oorobusiion.    Thus  was  peace  in  vain 

Sought  for  by  martial  deeds,  and  conflict  stem : 

Till  Edgar  grateful  (as  to  those  who  pine 

A  dismal  half>year  night,  the  orient  beam 

Of  PhoBbas'  lamp)  arose,  and  into  one 

Cemented  all  the  long-contending  powenu 

Pacific  monarch!  then  her  lovely  head 

Concord  rear'd  high,  and  all  around  difius'd 

The  spirit  of  love.    At  ease,  the  bards  new-strung 

Their  silent  harpe,  and  taught  the  woods  and  vales. 

In  uncouth  rhymes,  to  echo  Edgar's  name. 

Then  gladness  smil'd  in  every  eye ;  the  years 

Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 

Of  wise,  heroic  kings,  that  by  just  laws 

Establish'd  happiness  at  home,  qr  crush'd 

Insulting  enemies  in  furthest  climes. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  the  North,  to  Jewry's  hallow'd  plains ! 
Piously  valiant  (like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds. 
Breaking  a  way  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men)  he  press'd 
Amidst  the  thickest  battle,  and  o'erthrew 
Whate'er  withstood  his  zealous  rage :  no  pause, 
No  stay  of  slaughter,  found  his  vigorous  arm. 
But  th'  unbelieving  squadrons  tum'd  to  flight. 
Smote  in  the  rear,  and  with  dishonest  wounds 
Mangled  behind.    The  Soldan,  as  he  fled. 
Oft  call'd  on  Allah,  gnashing  with  despite 
And  shame,  and  murmur'd  many  an  empty  curse. 

Behold  third  Edward's  streamers  blazing  liigh 
On  Gallia's  hostile  ground !  his  right  withheld, 
Awakens  vengeance.    O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English !   One  important  day 
Shall  teach  you  meaner  thoughts.    Eager  of  fight. 
Fierce  Brutus*  ofBtpring  to  the  adverse  front 
Advance  resistless,  and  their  deep  array 
With  furious  inroad  pierce :  the  mighty  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'ertum'd  their  desperate  king ; 
Twice  he  arose,  and  join'd  the  horrid  shock : 
The  third  time,  with  his  wide-extended  wings. 
He  fugitive  declin'd  superior  strength. 
Discomfited ;  pursued,  in  the  sad  chase 
Ten  thousand  ignominious  fall ;  with  blood 
The  valleys  float    Great  Edward  thus  aveng'd, 
With  golden  Iris  his  broad  shield  emboss'd. 

Thrice-glorious  prince !  whom  Fame  with  all  her 
tongues 
For  ever  shall  resound.    Yet  from  his  loins 
New  authors  of  dissension  spring :  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  hosting  long  contend 
For  sov'reign  sway ;  and  can  such  anger  dwell 
In  noblest  minds?  But  little  now  avail'd 
The  ties  of  fnendsbip ;  every  man,  as  led 
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By  inclination,  or  vain  hope,  repaired 
To  either  camp,  and  breath'd  immortal  hate, 
And  dire  revenge.     Now  horrid  Slaughter  reigns : 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  &tal  lance. 
Careless  of  daty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood ;  the  twanging  bows 
Send  showers  of  shafis,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear.    Here  might  you  see 
Barons,  and  peasants,  on  th'  embattled  field 
Slain,  or  half-dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap 
Promiscuously  amass'd.    With  dismal  groans, 
And  ejulation,  In  the  pangs  of  death 
Some  call  for  aid,  neglected ;  some,  o*ertum*d 
In  the  fierce  shock,  lie  gaspmg,  and  expire. 
Trampled  by  fiery  oouners:  Horror  thus. 
And  wild  Uproar,  and  DesoUition,  reign'd 
Unrespited.    Ah !  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long,  pernicious  irayf  what  man  has  Fate 
Reserv'd  for  this  great  work  ? — ^Hail,  happy  prince 
Of  Tudor's  race,  whom  in  the  womb  of  Time 
Cadwallador  foresaw  I  thou,  thou  art  he, 
Great  Richmond  Henry,  that  by  nuptial  rites 
Must  close  the  gates  of  Janus,  and  remove 
Destructive  Discord.    Now  no  more  the  drum 
-Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpefs  clangor  shrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgins*  blood ; 
But  joy  and  pleasure  open  to  the  view 
Uninterrupted !  with  presaging  skill 
Thou  to  thy  own  unitest  Fergus*  line 
By  wise  alliance :  from  thee  James  descends, 
Heaven's  chosen  favorite,  first  Britannic  king. 
To  him  alone  hereditary  right 
Gave  power  supreme ;  yet  stiU  some  seeds  remaln*d 
Of  discontent :  two  nations  under  one, 
In  laws  and  interest  diverse,  stUl  pursued 


Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 

To  fly  conjunction ;  neither  fear,  nor  hope, 

Nor  the  sweet  prospect  of  a  mutual  gain. 

Could  aught  avail,  till  prudent  Anna  said. 

Let  there  be  union:  straight  with  reverence  doe 

To  her  command,  they  willingly  unite. 

One  in  affection,  laws  and  government, 

Indiasolubly  firm ;  from  Dubris  south. 

To  northern  Orcades,  her  long  domain. 

And  now,  thus  leagued  by  an  eternal  bond. 
What  shall  retard  the  Britons'  bold  designs. 
Or  who  sustain  their  force,  in  union  knit. 
Sufficient  to  withstand  the  powers  combin'd 
Of  all  this  globe  ?  At  this  important  act 
The  Mauritonian  and  Calhaian  kings 
Already  tremble,  and  th'  unbaptiz'd  Turk 
Dreads  war  from  utmost  Thnle.     Uncontioll'd 
The  British  navy  through  the  ocean  vast 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t*  extremest  diines 
Terrific  and  return  with  odorous  spoils 
Of  Araby  well  fraught,  or  Indus'  wealth, 
Peari,  and  barbaric  gold:  meanwhile  the  swain* 
Shall  unmolested  reap  what  Plenty  strowrs 
From  well-stor'd  horn,  rich  grain,  and  timely  finhs 
The  elder  year,  Pomona,  pleas'd,  shall  deck 
With  ruby-tinctur'd  births,  whose  liquid  store 
Abundant,  flowing  in  well-blended  streams. 
The  native  shall  applaud ;  while  glad  they  talk 
Of  baleful  ills,  caus'd  by  Bellona's  wrath 
In  other  realms ;  where'er  the  British  spread 
Triiunphant  banners,  or  their  &me  has  readi'd 
Diffusive,  to  the  utmost  ^unds  of  this 
Wide  univene,  Silurian  Tider  borne 
Shall  please  all  tastes,  and  triumph  o'er  the  vine. 
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Tbomab  Parnbll,  an  agraeable  po«t,  wai  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire.  His 
father,  who  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Far- 
liament  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  withdrew  to 
Ireland  after  the  Restoration,  where  he  purchased 
an  estate.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  in  1679,  and  received  his  school  education 
in  that  city.  At  an  early  age  he  was  removed  to 
the  college,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M  A.  in  1700.  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  ordained  priest  three  years  after- 
wards. In  1705  he  was  presented  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Clogher,  and  about  the  same  time 
married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit  He  now 
began  to  make  those  frequent  eicursions  to  England, 
in  which  the  most  desirable  part  of  his  life  was 
thenceforth  spent  His  first  connexions  were  prin- 
cipally with  the  Whigs,  at  that  time  in  power;  and 
Addison,  Congreve,  and  Steele,  are  named  among 
his  chief  companions.  When,  at  the  latter  part  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Tories  were  triumphant 
Parnell  deserted  his  former  friends,  and  associated 
with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  Swift  in- 
trodaced  him  to  Lord-Treasurer  Harley;  and,  with 
the  dictatorial  air  which  he  was  fond  of  assuming, 
insisted  upon  the  Treasurer's  going  with  his  staff  in 
his  hand  into  the  antichamber,  where  Parnell  was 
waiting  to  welcome  him.  It  is  said  of  this  poet, 
that  every  year,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  the 
rents  of  his  estate,  and  the  revenue  of  his  benefices, 
ho  came  over  to  England,  and  spent  some  months, 
living  in  an  elegant  style,  and  nther  impairing  than 
improving  his  fortune.  At  this  time  he  was  an  as- 
siduous preacher  in  the  London  pulpits,  with  the  in- 


tention of  rising  to  notice;  but  the  change  of  the 
ministry  at  Queen  Anne's  death  put  an  end  to  his 
more  brilliant  prospects  in  the  church.  By  means, 
however,  of  Swift's  recommendation  to  Archbishop 
King,  he  obtained  a  prebend,  and  the  valuable 
living  of  Finglass. 

His  domestic  happiness  received  a  severe  Aock 
in  1712,  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife;  and  it 
was  the  efiect  on  his  spirits  of  this  affliction,  which 
led  him  into  such  a  habit  of  intemperance  in  wine, 
as  shortened  his  days.  This,  at  least,  is  the  gloss 
put  upon  the  circumstance  by  his  historian.  Gold- 
smith, who  represents  him,  "as  in  some  measure  a 
martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity."  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  this  mode  of  life  had  already  been 
formed  when  his  very  unequal  spirits  had  required 
the  aid  of  a  glass  for  his  support  He  died  at  Chea- 
ter, on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July  1717,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Church,  in  that  city. 

Parnell  was  the  author  of  several  pieces,  both  in 
prose  and  verse;  but  it  is  only  by  the  latter  that  he 
is  now  known.  Of  these  a  collection  was  published 
by  Pope,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Their  characters  are  ease,  sprightliness,  fitncy,  clear- 
ness of  language,  and  melody  of  versification;  and 
though  not  ranking  among  the  most  finished  produc* 
tions  of  the  British  muse,  they  claim  a  place  among 
the  most  pleasing.  A  large  addition  to  these  was 
made  in  a  work  printed  in  Dublin,  in  1758,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  I  know  not  whence  they 
came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they  are 
going." 


FAHIT  TALE, 

IN   THE  ANCIKNT  ENGLISH  BTTLX. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  dancM  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Though  badly  shap'd  he'd  been. 


ffis  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said. 
To  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid. 

This  creature  darM  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Ediih's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prise, 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art. 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 
U 
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Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  Bong, 
With  slighted  paaaion  pac'd  along 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  reaort 

To  revel  out  the  night 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  crossM, 
Twas  late,  *twas  far,  the  path  vras  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbor-town; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor, 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear, 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near, 

And  now  the  sounds  increase: 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay, 

Come  pranking  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles!)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so- rich  before; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz*d,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  Uie  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried ; 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soal 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control. 

Advanced  in  open  sight ; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,"  he  said, 
**  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"*Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
*'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fiiiries  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  troe. 

**  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaanee ; 
Whilst  I  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daonce, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen: 
The  rest  their  (airy  partners  found : 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 


The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made. 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fairy  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing. 

And  antic  feats  devise; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night 

.Has  bent  him  up  aloof: 
And  full  against  the  beam  be  flung. 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  sprawl  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cfics^ 
"And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
"  Content  ihee,  Edwin,  for  a  while. 

The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  tlie  phantom-play; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day. 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud. 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place. 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  less ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind. 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks. 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  troth. 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told,  Sir  Topaz  mov'd. 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv*d. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  dose  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell. 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seiz'd  the  wall ; 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  fairies  bmgly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  fills  the  hall. 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 
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Bui  certet  lorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topas  sees  the  elphin  show, 

A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 

His  Bpirita  in  him  die : 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 

When  Oberon  cries,  **  A  man  is  neafi 

No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 

A  mortal  passion,  cleeped  fear. 

Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o*er : 

Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 

Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 

With  that  Sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth! 

I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 

In  accents  faltering,  ay  for  ruth, 

Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

Entreals  them  pity  graunt ; 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 

For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight 

Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie. 

Betray'd  by  wandering  in  the  night 

While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt; 

The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 

The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 

The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 

"  Ah,  losel  vile,"  at  once  they  roar : 

Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 

"  And  liule  skill'd  of  fairie  lore. 

Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 

Thy  cause  to  come,  we  know : 

The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire. 

Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 

In  dimness  from  the  view  retire : 

And  fairies,  since  a  lie  you  tell. 

The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 

That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 

Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  whispy  fire 

There  pass  with  melancholy  state 

To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire, 

By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 

The  caitifi*  upward  flung ; 

And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 

There,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  shop 

Above  the  venerable  dead. 

He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top. 

Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possett. 

Where  whilome  Edwin  hung. 

And  time  thaU  be,  (hat  thou  $hak  rest 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 

That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 

The  revel  now  pioceeds  apace. 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 

Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place. 

Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat; 

The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 

The  chisePs  slender  help  to  fame, 

And  poor  Sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 

Till  all  the  rout  retreaL 

Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 

A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 

Men.  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 

They  shriek,  they  fly.  the  tapers  sink. 

Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 

And  down  y-drops  the  knight: 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones, 

For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid 

Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones. 

With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade, 

Beyond  the  length  of  night 

Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great; 

Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live^ 

Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay, 

Ha!  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 

Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o*er; 

All  slow,  and  wan.  and  wrapp'd  with  shrouds^ 

But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot? 

They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 

His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

And  all  with  sober  accent  cry. 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

"  J%ink,  mortal,  vhai  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 

That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew» 

This  tale  a  Sibyl-nurse  ared ; 

Methinks,  I  hear  a  voice  begin ; 

She  softly  strok'd  my  youngling  head. 

(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done. 

Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  lime  resound 

*  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,"  she  cries, 

O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground.^ 

It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply, 

How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 

"  But  virtue  can  itMlf  advance 

They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things; 

To  what  the  favorite  fools  of  chance 

They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 

By  fortune  seem  design'd  ; 

Fools!  if  you  less  provok'd  your  feara. 

Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Fate, 

No  more  my  spectre-lorm  appears. 

And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Death's  but  a  path  thai  must  be  trod. 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 

If  man  would  ever  pom  to  God ; 
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A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 

From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles. 
Deep  pendent  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
As  men-  who  long  in  prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell. 
Whene'er  their  sufiering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  Sun : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense. 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  EartI),  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste: 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 


THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  bis  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  poss'd  the  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose. 
Seem*d  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  roee ; 
That  Vice  should  triumph.  Virtue,  Vice  obey. 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  ia  lost ; 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colors  glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  rufiling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  Son, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  m  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, . 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o*er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soil  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  *' Father,  hail!"  he  cried, 
'*  And  hail,  my  son,'.'  the  reverend  sire  replied ; 
Words  follow*d  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivj  clwpm  an  .elm  around. 


Now  sunk  the  Sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  worid  repoee ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose ; 
There  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pssi. 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  of  gxaa- 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home: 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
ProvM  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive :  the  liv'ried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompons  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  donu 

At  length  *tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighboring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleas'd  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe: 
His  cup  was  vanish'd  ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heail; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  dtirstnot  ask  to  part: 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard. 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  Sun  his  glory  shroodi. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plam. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighboring  seat 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around ; , 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  draw. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here 'long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast, 
CTwas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd  a  guest); 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  w^ith  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair; 
One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervor  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  riew'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rade ; 

And  why  should  such,"  within  himself  he  cried. 
"  Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  T 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place, 
In  every  settling  feattue  of  bis  fiice; 
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When  from  his  vest  the  young  oompanion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generoiu  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ! 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence   they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  oncertaia  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  varioue  shows. 

Now  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky, 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  He. 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet: 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies: 

*'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer.'* 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  houn  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writh'd  his  neck :  the  landford's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  died. 
Horror  of  horrors !  what !  his  only  son ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ; 
Not  Hell,  though  Hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart 

Confus'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way: 
A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
hang  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"Detested  wretch !*'-~Bttt scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man  i 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet} 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odors  breathe  through  purpled  air; 
And  wingSt  whose  oolors  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  diaplay. 
The  form  ethereal  bnist  upon  his  sight, 
And  flMvei  in  all  the  nu^je&ty  of  light. 
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Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke.) 

•*  Thy  prayer,  thy  preise.  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  commission 'd,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow-servant  1. 

•*  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

*'The  Maker  justly  claims  that  worid  he  made,. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  Uirough  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  sur- 
prise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes? 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

**The  great,  vain  man,  who  iar'd  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

**  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor; 
With  him  1  leil  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head  ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

**  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from 

God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  be  liv'd  in  pain, 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  Earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow,) 
"The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just« 

"But  BOW  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  foil ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.*' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  looked  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  led  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun. 
Lord!  a#  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  (hywRhe  done:**^ 
Then  gladly  turning  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  pass*4  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
U2 
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PARNELL. 


HESIOD: 

OR, 

THE  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

What  ancient  times  (those  times  we  fancy  wise) 
Have  left  on  long  record  of  woman's  rise. 
What  mqrals  teach  it,  and  what  fables  hide, 
What  author  wrote  it,  how  that  author  died, 
All  these  I  sing.    In  Greece  they  fram'd  the  tale 
(In  Greece  'twas  thought  a  woman  might  be  frail); 
Ye  modern  beauties !  where  the  poet  drew 
His  softest  pencil,  think  he  dreamt  of  you ; 
And,  wam'd  by  him,  ye  wanton  pens,  beware 
How  Heaven's  concern'd  to  vindicate  the  fair. 
The  case  was  Hesiod's;  he  the  ftble  writ; 
Some  think  with  meaning,  some  with  idle  wit : 
Perhaps  'tis  either,  as  the  ladies  please ; 
I  wave  the  contest,  and  commence  the  Ia3r8. 

In  dajrs  of  yore  (no  matter  where  or  when, 
'Twas  ere  the  low  creation  swarm'd  with  men) 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth, 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  liv'd  on  £arth : 
He  carvM  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame, 
And  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame. 
The  sly  contrivance  o'er  Olympus  ran. 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  stan  began : 

**  O  vers'd  in  ana !  whose  daring  thoughts  aspire, 
To  kindle  clay  with  never*dying  fire ! 
Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  was  thine ; 
The  next  thy  creature  meets,  be  fairly  mine: 
And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd. 
As  suits  the  counsel  of  a  god  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  coveU  still  to  feel." 

He  said,  and  Vulcan  straight  the  sire  eommands, 
To  temper  mortar  with  ethereal  hands ; 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  fair. 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear; 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond-water  shine, 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine. 
'Twas  thus  the  sire  ordain'd :  the  power  obey'd ; 
And  work'd,  and  wonder'd  at  the  work  he  made ; 
The  fairest,  softest,  sweetest  frame  beneath. 
Now  made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem  to  breathe. 

As  Vulcan  ends,  the  cheerful  queen  of  charms 
Clasp'd  the  new-panting  creature  in  her  arms: 
From  that  embrace  a  fine  complexion  spread. 
Where  mingled  whiteness  glow'd  with  softer  red. 
Then  in  a  kiss  she  breath 'd  her  various  arts. 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  wounded  hearts ; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  still  a  changing  mind : 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  design'd ; 
The  sweet  confusing  blush,  the  secret  wink. 
The  gentle  swimming  walk,  the  courteous  sink ; 
The  stare  for  strangeness  fit.  for  scorn  the  frown ; 
For  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down; 
The  practis'd  languish,  where  well-feigo'd  desire 
Would  own  its  melting  in  a  mutual  fire; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort:  April  showers  to  move; 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

Gold  scepter'd  Juno  next  exalts  the  fair ; 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  air, 
Self- valuing  fancy,  highly-crested  pride. 
Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide ; 
For  which,  an  eloquence,  that  aims  to  vex, 
With  native  troops  of  anger,  anas  the  sex. 
Minerva,  skilful  goddess,  traio'd  the  maid 
To  twirl  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread ; 


To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part. 
Cross  the  long  weft,  and  cloee  the  web  with  art : 
An  useful  gift ;  but  what  profuse  expense. 
What  world  of  fashions,  took  its  rise  from  henc« ! 

Young  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  gc»d. 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod ; 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  fill'd  her  brain. 
The  views  of  breaking  amorous  vows  for  gain  ; 
The  price  of  favors ;  the  designing  arts 
That  aim  at  riches  in  contempt  of  hearts ; 
And,  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life. 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife. 

Full  on  the  fair  his  beams  Apollo  flung, 
Ai^d  fond  persuasion  tipp'd  her  easy  tongue ; 
He  gave  her  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  colors  of  the  art  of  praise ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone, 
Which  frets  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  owti. 

Those  sacred  Virgins  whom  the  bards  revere 
Tun'd  all  her  voice,  and  shed  a  sweetness  there. 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound. 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

To  dress  the  maid,  the  decent  Graces  brooglit 
A  robe  in  all  die  dyes  of  beauty  wrought. 
And  plac'd  their  boxes  o'er  a  rich  brocade. 
Where  pictur'd  Loves  on  every  cover  play*d ; 
Then  spread  those  implements  that  Vulcan's  art 
Had  fram'd  to  merit  Cytherea's  heart ; 
The  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks,  that  lightly  wander,  home; 
And  chief,  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish'd  maid 
Beholds  and  loves  her  own  reflected  shade. 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores;  the  purpled  Hours 
Confin'd  her  tresses  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  ; 
Within  the  wreath  arose  a  radiant  crown ; 
A  veil  pellucid  husg  depending  down ; 
Back  roU'd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold. 
The  purfled  border  deck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe  (which  closely  by  the  girdle  brac'd 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  a  slender  waist) 
Flow'd  to  the  feet,  to  copy  Venus'  air,  • 

When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The  new-eprung  creature,  finished  thus  for  harms 
Adjusts  her  habit,  practises  her  charms, 
With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles. 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles: 
Then,  conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face. 

A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before. 
Through  Time's  deep  cave,  the  sister  Fates  explofe. 
Then  fix  the  loom,  their  fingers  nimbly  weave. 
And  thus  their  toil  prophetic  songs  deceive. 

**Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax!  and  swifUy  How 
Pursue  thy  thread ;  the  spindle  runs  below. 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  form'd  to  fly ; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  produc'd  to  die ; 
New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scenes  of  lifV, 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

*'  Men  born  to  labor,' all  with  pains  provide ; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride : 
They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  they  know. 
And  dress  to  please  with  heart-alluring  show; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  sway  contend. 
And  make  a  servant  wheiv  they  meet  a  fnend. 

**  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  forts 
A  loitering  race  the  painful  bee  supports; 
From  sun  to  sun,  from  bank  to  bank  he  flies, 
With  honey  loads  bis  bag,  with  wax  his  thighs; 
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FI7  where  he  will,  a(  home  the  race  remain, 
Prune  the  silk  dren,  and  murmuring  eat  the  gain. 

"  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  hride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Food  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  shar^ : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance ! 
The  corse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance." 

Thus  sung  the  sisters,  while  the  gods  admire 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  ibr  man  in  ire ; 
The  young  Pandora  she,  whom  all  contend 
To  make  too  perfect  not  to  gain  her  end : 
Then  bid  the  winds,  that  fly  to  breathe  the  spring, 
Return  to  bear  her  on  a  gentle  wing ; 
With  wafting  ain  the  winds  obsequious  blow» 
And  land  the  shining  vengeance  safe  below. 
A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
The  present  treacherous,  but  the  bearer  more : 
Twas  fraught  with  pangs ;  for  Jove  ordain'd  above, 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 

Her  gay  descent  the  man  perceived  aftr. 
Wondering  he  ran  to  catch  the  falling  star : 
But  so  surprised,  as  none  but  he  can  tell. 
Who  lovM  so  quickly,  and  who  lov*d  so  well. 
O'er  all  his  veins  the  wandering  passion  burns, 
He  calls  her  nymph,  and  every  nymph  by  turns. 
Her  form  to  lovely  Venus  he  prefers. 
Or  swears  that  Venus*  must  be  such  as  hen. 
She,  proud  to  rvle,  yet  strangely  fram'd  to  tease, 
Neglects  his  offers  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  scornful  glances  fiom  the  bended  frown. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down ; 
Then  hums  a  careless  tune  to  lay  the  storm. 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  yields,  in  form. 

*'  Now  take  what  Jove  design'd,"  she  softly  cried, 
"  This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  the  bride." 
Fir'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms. 
He  snatchM  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager 

Unhappy  man !  to  whom  so  bright  she  shone. 
The  fatal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown .' 
The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep. 
And  Heaven  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep 
But,  whilst  he  looks  unmindful  of  a  storm. 
And  thinks  the  water  wears  a  stable  ibrm. 
What  dreadful  din  around  his  ears  shall  rise! 
What  frowns  confuse  his  picture  of  the  skies! 

At  first  the  creature  man  was  fram'd  alone. 
Lord  of  himself^  and  all  the  world  his  own. 
For  him  the  nymphs  in  green  ibrsook  the  woods, 
For  him  the  nymphs  in  blue  Ibrsook  the  floods ; 
In  vain  the  Satyrs  rage,  the  Tritons  rave, 
They  bore  him  heroes  in  the  secret  cave. 
No  care  destroy 'd,  no  sick  disorder  prey'd. 
No  bending  age  his  sprightly  form  decay'd. 
No  wars  were  known,  no  females  heard  to  rage, 
And,  poets  tell  us,  'twas  a  golden  age. 

When  woman  came,  those  ills  the  box  oonfin'd 
Burst  furious  out,  and  poison'd  all  the  wind ; 
From  point  to  point,  fiom  pole  to  pole  they  flew. 
Spread  as  they  went,  and  in  the  progress  grew : 
The  nymphs  regretting  left  the  mortal  race, 
And  altering  Nature  wore  a  sickly  face. 
New  terms  of  folly  rose,  new  states  of  care ; 
New  plagues,  to  suflfer,  and  to  please,  the  fair ! 
The  days  of  whining,  and  of  vrild  intrigues, 
Commenc'd,  or  finish'd  vrith  the  breach  of  leagues; 
The  mean  designs  of  well-diosembled  love  ; 
The  sordid  matches  never  join'd  above : 
Abroad  the  labor,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
(Man's  double  soffiwiogt  fiv  domestie  joys,} 


The  curse  of  jealousy ;  expense  and  strife ; 
Divorce,  the  public  brand  of  shameful  life ; 
The  rival's  sword ;  the  qualm  that  takes  the  ftir ; 
Disdain  for  passion,  passion  in  despair — 
These,  and  a  thousand  yet  unnam'd,  we  find ; 
Ah  !  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnam'd  behind  ! 

Thus  on  Parnassus  tuneful  Hesiod  sung. 
The  mountain  echo'd,  and  the  valley  rung. 
The  sacred  groves  a  fix'd  attention  show. 
The  crystal  Helicon  forebore  to  flow. 
The  sky  grew  bright,  and  (if  his  verse  be  true) 
The  Muses  came  to  give  the  laurel  too. 
But  what  avail'd  the  verdant  prize  of  wit, 
If  Love  swore  vengeance  for  the  tales  he  writ  f 
Ye  fair  ofiended,  hear  your  friend  relate 
What  heavy  judgment  prov'd  the  writer's  fate. 
Though  when  it  happen'd  no  relation  clears, 
'Tis  diought  in  five,  or  five-and-twenty  years. 

Where,  dark  and  silent,  with  a  twisted  shade 
The  neighboring  woods  a  native  arbor  made, 
Thera  oft  a  tender  pair,  for  amorous  play 
Retiring,  toy'd  the  ravish'd  hours  away ; 
A  Locrian  youth,  the  gentle  Troilus  he, 
A  fair  Milesian,  kind  Evanthe  she : 
But  swelling  nature  in  a  fatal  hour 
Betray 'd  the  secrets  of  the  conscious  bower; 
The  dire  disgrace  her  brothers  count  their  own. 
And  track  her  steps,  to  make  its  author  known. 

It  chanc'd  one  evening,  'twos  the  lover's  day, 
Conceal'd  in  brakes  the  jealous  kindred  lay ; 
When  Hesiod,  wandering,  mus'd  along  the  plain, 
And  fii'd  his  seat  where  love  had  fix'd  the  scene 
A  strong  suspicion  straight  possess  their  mind, 
(For  pools  ever  were  a  gentle  kind,) 
But  when  Evanthe  near  the  passage  stood, 
Flung  back  a  doubtful  look,  and  shot  the  vrood, 
"  Now  take"  (at  once  they  cry)  **  thy  due  reward,*' 
And,  urg'd  with  erring  rage,  assault  the  bard. 
His  corpse  the  sea  received.    The  dolphins  bore 
('Twas  all  the  gods  would  do)  the  corpse  to  shore. 

Methinks  I  view  the  dead  with  pitying  eyes. 
And  see  the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom  rise : 
1  see  the  Moses  round  the  body  cry, 
But  here  a  Cupid  loudly  laughing  by ; 
He  wields  his  arrow  with  insulting  hand. 
And  thus  inscribes  the  moral  on  the  sand. 
"  Here  Hesiod  lies :  ye  future  bards,  beware 
How  far  your  moral  tales  incense  the  fair. 
Unlov'd,  unloving,  *tvras  his  fate  to  bleed ; 
Without  his  quiver,  Cupid  cans'd  the  deed : 
He  judg'd  this  turn  of  malice  justly  due. 
And  Hesiod  died  for  joys  he  never  knew." 


AN  ALLEGORY  ON  MAN. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare. 
Our  race  of  mortals  call  him  Care, 
(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  have  call'd  him  too,) 
With  fine  mechanic  genius  wrought. 
And  lov'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought 
This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head, 
Contriv'd  a  shape  empowered  to  breathe. 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose,  staring  like  a  stoke ; 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake ! 


PARNELL. 


Then  look'd  lo  wue,  before  he  knew 
The  bunnese  he  was  made  to  do ; 
That,  pleas'd  to  see  with  what  a  grace 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  &ce, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  on  high. 
An  under-flomething  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  god, 
(For  which  his  curls  ambrosial  shake, 
And  mother  Earth 's  obliged  to  quakej 
He  saw  old  mother  Earth  arise, 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  fi>r  a  crown  before, 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest. 
And  trail'd  a  landscape-painted  vest 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said. 
And  thrice  she  bow'd  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honors  made,  "  Great  Jove,*'  she  cried, 
"  This  thing  was  fashion 'd  from  my  side : 
His  bands,  his  heart,  his  head  are  mine  ,* 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine  ?" 

"  Nay,  rather  ask,"  the  monarch  said,    . 
*'  What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head. 
Were  what  I  gave  remov'd  away. 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay." 

*'  Halves,  more  than  halves!"  cried  honest  Care, 
"Tour  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fiur. 
You  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul. 
But  I,  who  join'd  them,  claim  the  whole." 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began, 
On  such  a  trivial  cause  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  f 
Quoth  Virgil,  in  a  later  age  7 

As  thus  they  wrangled,  Time  came  by ; 
(There 's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  fabling  ancients  sung 
Makes  Saturn  old,  when  Time  was  young). 
As  yet  his  winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honors  on  his  head ; 
He  just  had  got  his  pinions  free. 
From  his  old  sire,  £ternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carried,  where  on  high 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by, 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  piy'd ; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side ; 
And  Spring's  new  months  his  train  adorn : 
The  other  seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws. 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid. 
Where  since  his  hours  a  dial  made ; 
Then  leaning  heard  the  nice  debate, 
And  thus  pronounc'd  the  words  of  Fate : 

**  Since  body  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  receiv'd  a  birth. 
Return  they  where  they  first  began ; 
But  since  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  Earth  shall  part  these  two. 
To  Care  who  join'd  them,  man  is  due." 
He  said,  and  sprung  with  swifl  career 
To  ttaoe  a  circle  for  the  year  { 


Where  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel, 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel. 

**  'Tis  well,"  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 
<*  Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way. 
With  Care  I  let  the  creature  stay : 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind. 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind. 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  bum,  dejectioa  chill. 
And  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill. 
Till,  arm'd  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Cornea  hurrying  on  before  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree. 
The  soul  fliea  sooner  back  to  me.** 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

Comb  hither,  boy,  we  '11  hunt  to-day, 
The  book-worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey, 
Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Agaiost  a  thousand  authors'  lives : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  fiiea; 
Dreadful  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modem  wretch  below. 
On  every  comer  fix  thine  eye, 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat ; 
Well  rouse  him  fVom  the  deep  retreat 
But  who  the  shelter's  forc'd  to  give? 
'TIS  sacred  Viigil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  aong  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along. 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before. 
He's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er. 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse—* 
(Nay  never  ofier  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly). 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  tky  rage ; 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destro/d 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd, 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away. 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouselind  of  Gay. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed. 
Relentless  Justice  bids  thee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  l^sso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  attar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit, 
You  reach'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ 
Yon  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 


THE  BOOK-WORM. 
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Come,  bind  the  Tictimr-f~there  he  liei, 
And  here  between  bis  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take, 
(For  the  libation 's  yet  to  make,) 
A  health  to  poets !  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise ; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papen  fill'd  with  party-rage. 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein, 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 
I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round, 
And  twice  and  tbrice  I  print  the  wound , 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red. 
And  now  he  diet,  and  now  he 's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand. 
This  Hydra  stretched  beneath  my  hand ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here, 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
'  Ye  gods !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
Tis  plain,  this  lobe  ia  so  unsound, 
8         prints,  before  the  months  go  ronnd 


But  hold,  before  I  close  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  Shad  well's  second  bays. 
Or,  Tate!  thy  pert  and  humble  lays! 
(Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now,) 
I*d  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine, 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine,) 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I  '11  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin, 
I  hang  the  scales  that  brac'd  it  in ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown. 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

"This  trophy  from  the  Pithon  won. 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done, 
These,  Pamell,  glorying  in  the  feat. 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses*  seat 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  found 
Large  realms  of  Wit  to  ravage  round : 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  fell ; 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  Hell. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labors  see, 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 
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NICHOLAS   ROWE. 


Nicholas  Rowk,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonshire,  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe, 
Esquire,  a  barrister  of  reputation  and  extensive 
practice.  He  was  bom  in  1673,  at  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  at  Little  Berkford,  in  Bed- 
fordshire. Being  placed  at  Westminster-school, 
under  Dr.  Busby,  he  pursued  the  classical  studies 
of  that  place  with  credit.  At  the  age  of  sikteen  he 
was  removed  from  school,  and  entered  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  it  being  his  father's  intention 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession;  but  the 
death  of  this  parent,  when  Nicholas  was  only  nine- 
teen, freed  him  from  what  he  probably  thought  a 
pursuit  foreign  to  his  disposition;  and  he  turned 
his  chief  studies  to  poetry  and  polite  literature. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  produced  his  first  tra- 
gedy, *'The  Ambitious  Stepmother;"  which  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  *•  Tamerlane  ;*'  "  The  Fair 
Penitent;"  "Ulysses;"  "The  Royal  Convert;" 
"Jane  ^hore;"  and  "Lady  Jane  Grey."  Of 
these,  though  all  have  their  merits,  the  third  end 
the  two  last  alone  keep  poasession  of  the  stage ;  but 
Jane  Shore  in  particular  never  fails  to  be  viewed 
with  deep  interest    His  plays,  from  which  are 


derived  his  principal  claims  upon  posterity,  ut 
chiefly  founded  on  the  model  of  French  tragedjr ; 
and  in  his  diction,  which  is  poetical  without  beuig 
bombastic  or  affected ;  in  his  versification,  which  if 
singularly  sweet ;  and  in  Hradei  of  sentiment,  given 
with  force  and  elegance,  he  has  few  oompetitQn. 

As  a  miscellaneous  poet,  Rowe  occupies  but  an 
inconsiderable  place  among  his  countrymen ;  but  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  give  some  of  his  soogs 
or  ballads  in  the  pastoral  strain ;  which  have  a  loncli* 
ing  simplicity,  scarcely  excelled  by  any  pieces  of 
the  kind.  His  principal  efiforts,  however,  were  in 
poetical  translation;  and  his  version  of  Lucan'i 
Pharsalia  has  been  placed  by  Dr.  Johnacm  among 
the  greatest  productions  of  English  poetry. 

In  politics,  Rowe  joined  the  party  of  the  Whigs, 
under  whose  influence  he  had  some  gainful  poits, 
without  reckoning  that  of  poet-laureate,  on  the  sc- 
cession  of  George  I.  He  was  twice  married  to 
women  of  good  connexions,  by  the  first  o(  whom 
he  had  a  son,  and  by  the  second,  a  daughter.  He 
died  in  December,  1718,  in  the  45lh  year  of  hii 
age,  and  was  interred  among  the  poets  in  WeM- 
minster  Abbey. 


COLIN'S  COiMFLAINT. 

A   SONG,  TO   THE    TUNE  OP  "GRIM    KINO   OF  THE 

•aosTt." 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid  ; 
And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 

To  his  sighs  with  ^  sigh  did  reply  ; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pais. 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

"  Alas,  silly  swain  that  I  was  !*' 

Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cried, 
"  When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

Twere  better  by  far  I  ha(l  died. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  the  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smil'd,  *twas  a  pleasure  too  great 
I  listen'd,  and  cried,  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet  T 


"  How  foolish  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  down. 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve, 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  f 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove ; 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  grey. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  f 

".What  tliough  I  have  skill  to  complain, 

Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  straio, 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around. 
Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign ; 
Thy  false-one  inclines  to  a  swain. 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

"  And  3rou,  my  companions  so  dear, 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray 'd. 
Whatever  I  suffer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  &lae  maid. 
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Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  range* 
Til  in  vain  firom  my  fortune  to  fly ; 

Twas  hen  to  be  ftlse  and  to  change, 
Tia  mine  to  be  cooatant  and  die. 

•  If  while  my  hard  &te  I  niataio. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  oome  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain. 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave, 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 

"  Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go, 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array, 
Be  finest  at  every  ihie  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day ; 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talked  of,  or  seen. 
Unless  when,  beneath  the  pale  Moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green." 


THE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERD. 

TO   MRS.   A D .* 

As  on  a  summer's  day 
in  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay. 

The  maid  that  I  lov*d. 

As  her  fancy  mov'd. 
Came  walking  ibrth  that  way. 

And  as  she  passed  by. 

With  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye, 
"  What  a  shame,"  quoth  she, 
"  For  a  swain  must  it  be. 

Like  a  lazy  loon  ibr  to  die ! 

"  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed. 
What  Pftn  our  God  has  decreed  ,* 

What  a  prize  to-day 

Shall  be  given  away. 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  reed ! 

"There 's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

-  Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  7 
Up,  up,  dull  swain. 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 
And  make  the  garland  mine.'* 

"Alas!  my  love,"  he  cried, 
"  What  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 

Since  thy  dear  desert 

Is  written  in  my  heart, 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  f 

"  To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  russet  grey. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green. 

So  trim  and  so  sheen ; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

*  Afterwards  Ills  wile. 


*'  What  though  my  fortune  frown. 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown ; 

My  own  dear  maid. 

Be  content  with  this  shade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own." 


SONG. 

AH  WILLOW.     TO  TBI  SAMS  IN  HER  8ICENI88. 

To  Uie  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  complain, 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 

Ah  willow,  willow ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Sweet  stream,  he  cried  sadly,  I'll  teach  thee  to  flow. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

All  restless  and  painful  poor  Amoret  lies. 

Ah  willow,  Ac. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumbers  repair , 

Ah  willow,  ^c. 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o*er  her,  and  make  her  ^ 
your  care. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Dear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to  creeps 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Perhaps  thy  sof^  murmurs  might  lull  her  to  sleeps 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  close. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  fair-one  repose. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed  ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  loss  of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed ; 

Ah  willow,  dec. 

If  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall  be 
cheer'd ; 

Ah  willow,  &C. 
If  the  voice  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be  heard ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Believe  me,  thou  fiiir-one ;  thou  dear-one  believe. 

Ah  willow,  &C. 
Few  sighs  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tean  will  I  give. 

Ah  willow,  ^. 

One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  tied, 

Ah  willow,  &c 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  close  by  thy  cold  side. 

Ah  willow,  ^Ec. 

Then  run,  gentle  brook;  and  to  lose  thyself,  haste; 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my  last; 
.     Ah  willow,  willow;  ah  willow,  willow. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


Joseph  Addison,  a  penon  in  the  foremost  fsdIu 
of  wit  and  elegant  literature,  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  at  whose  parsonage  at 
Milston,  near  Ambrosbury,  Wiltshire,  he  was  bom 
in  May,  1672.  At  the  age  of  fiAeen  he  was  entered 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classical  literature, 
especially  in  Latin  poetry.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  In  his 
twenty-seoond  year  he  became  an  author  in  his  own 
language,  publishing  a  short  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  the  veteran  poet,  Dryden.  Other  pieces  in  verse 
and  proee  succeeded ;  and  in  1695  he  opened  the 
career  of  his  fortune  as  a  literary  man,  by  a  com- 
plimentary poem  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of  King 
William,  addressed  to  the  Lord-keeper  Somers.  A 
pension  of  3002.  from  the  crown,  which  his  patron 
obtained  for  him,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  incli- 
nation for  travel ;  and  an  epistolary  poem  to  Lord 
Halifax  in  1701,  with  a  prose  relation  of  his  travels, 
published  on  his  return,  are  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  they  breathe,  and  which,  dur- 
ing life,  was  his  ruling  passion.  The  most  famous  of 
his  political  poems,  **  The  Campaign,**  appeared  in 
1704.  It  was  a  task  kindly  imposed  by  Lord  Hali- 
fax, who  intimated  to  him  that  the  writer  should 
not  lose  his  labor.  It  was  accordingly  rewarded 
by  an  immediate  appointment  to  the  post  of  com- 
missioner of  appeals. 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  for  considering  the 
merits  of  Addison  in  his  character  of  a  writer  in 
verse.  Though  Diyden  and  Pope  had  already  se- 
cured the  first  places  on  the  British  Parnassus,  and 
other  rivals  for  fame  were  springing  to  view,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  Addison,  by  a  decent  medi- 
ocrity of  poetic   language,  rising  occasionally  to 


superior  eflforts,  has  deserved  that  degree  of  praise, 
which,  in  general  estimation,  has  been  allotted  to 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  playful  and  hs- 
morons  wit  was  the  quality  in  which  be  obtshied 
almost  unrivalled  pre-eminence ;  but  the  reader  of 
his  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  will  discover,  lo 
the  comparison  of  the  painter  to  Phidias,  a  veiy 
happy  and  elegant  resemblance  pointed  out  in  his 
verse.  His  celebrated  tragedy  of  "  Cato."  equallj 
remarkable  for  a  correcmess  of  plan,  and  a  sustained 
elevation  of  style,  then  unusual  on  the  Engluti 
stage,  was  further  distinguished  by  the  glow  of  in 
sentiments  in  fiivor  of  political  liberty,  and  «» 
equally  applauded  by  both  parties. 

A  very  short  account  will  suffice  for  the  remsio- 
der  of  his  works.  His  connexion  with  Steele  en- 
gaged him  in  occasionally  writing  in  the  Tstler.  ibe 
Spectator,  and  the  Guardian,  in  which  his  prodac- 
tions,  serious  and  humorous,  conferred  upon  him 
immortal  honor,  and  placed  him  deservedly  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  Some  other  periodical  pspen, 
decidedly  political,  were  traced  to  Addison,  of  which 
The  Freeholder  was  one  of  the  most  conspicooos. 
In  1716  he  married  the  Countess-Dowager  of  War- 
wick, a  connexion  which  is  said  not  to  have  bees 
remarkably  happy.  In  the  following  year  he  wai 
raised  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state ;  but  finding  himself  ill  suited  to  the 
post,  and  in  a  declining  state. of  health,  he  resigned 
it  to  Mr.  Craggs.  In  reality,  his  oonstitulioo  i^as 
suffering  from  an  habitual  excess  in  wine ;  and  it  ii 
a  lamentable  circumstance  that  a  person  so  genemllr 
free  from  moral  defects,  should  have  given  way  to 
a  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  tavern  life.  Addi- 
son died  in  June,  1719,  leaving  an  only  daughter 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

TO   THK  BIGHT  HON.  CHARLBfl  LORD  HALIFAX,  IN 
THE   VXAR.  MDCCI. 

Salve  msTDs  parem  fraiam  Satomia  tonus. 
Matna  virdm !  tibi  rei  anliqua  laadic  et  oitii 
Afiredior,  nnctos  anaos  rMlodere  fonlos. 

Virg.   Oeorg.  U. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire^ 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease ; 


Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays, 
Where  the  sofl  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravish 'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  ris^t 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ,* 
For  here  the  Muse  so  ofl  her  harp  has  strong, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung, 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numben  flows. 

How  am  I  pleas'd  to  search  the  hills  and  woodf 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ! 
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To  view  ihe  Nar,  tamnUaoaa  in  his  coone, 
And  trace  the  imooth  Clitumnut  to  his  soarce, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  watery  store, 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitfal  shore, 
And  hoary  Al bale's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thousand  raptures,  1  survey 
Endaniis  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalis'd  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channels  dry,) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  stilL 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  iam*d  river's  empty  shores  admiro, 
That  destitute  of  strength  derives  its  course 
From  thriAy  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source; 
Yet  sung  so  often  in  poetic  Xayn, 
With  soom  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys; 
So  high  the  dtethless  Muse  exalts  her  theme ! 
Such  was  the  Boyae,  a  poor  inglorious  stream. 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray 'd. 
And,  unobserv'd,  in  wild  meanders  play'd ; 
Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  reoown'd. 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound. 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 

Oh,  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  waimth  like  youn,  and  raise  an  equal  Are, 
Unnumber*d  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine ! 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle. 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserv'd  with  care, 
Cuise  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scenu  : 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seati. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride : 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive. 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 
That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb: 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies, 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rise. 
Where  the  old  Romans  deathlen  acts  display'd. 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid : 
Whole  rivers  here  fomke  the  fields  below,    [flow. 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  channels 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires. 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admires: 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  nigged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band. 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand. 
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Stem  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperori  in  Parian  marble  frown : 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly  sued. 
Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  suh> 
dued. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse. 
And  show  th'  immortal  labors  in  my  verse. 
Where,  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colon  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  tost. 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost: 
Here  pleasing  aiis  my  ravish'd  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound  ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views. 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand.' 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  EUirth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  An» 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  o(  her  load,  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,*  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  Heaven  repine,  . 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
Tis  Liberty  Uiat  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile.  - 

Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sight. 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretcht  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live :  ' 

'TIS  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fiite. 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state. 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  sufllicted  neighbor's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  worid  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head. 
And  lain  her  godlike  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domestic  spite : 
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But  strive*  in  vain  to  oonqner  or  divide. 
Whom  Naaaaa'a  arm*  defend  and  couotels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  1  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound, 
I  bridle-in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

But  I  've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  deie  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  sofler  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream; 
Unfit  for  heroes :  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  Unes,  tike  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should  praise. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN, 

A  POEM. 
TO  HIS  GftAOB  THE  DVXK  OP  MAELBOEOUOH,  1706. 

Bhani  paeator  st  Iitri. 
Oomii  in  hoc  viw  vsriis  disooidia  oont 
Ordinitnui  Intatur  eqiuw.  plaoditque  lenator, 
Votaqae  patrioio  oartant  plabaia  favori. 

CtmuL  de  Lmd.  SUlie. 

Eaa  aliqaam  in  tairii  itanteni  qua  mi  inopenai,  aoo  labore  ac 
pericttlo.  bella  gerat  pro  Hbertate  alioram.  Nee  hoc  finiti- 
n>M.  attt  propinquai  vieinitatia  hominibiu,  aut  tenia  conti- 
nenti  jnnctia  praatet.  Maria  trajiciat :  ne  quod  toto  ortw  ter- 
raxum  inicHtum  imperinm  ait,  at  ubiqoe  jus,  faa,  lex,  poteo- 
tiaiima  aint.  Liv.  HiaU  lib.  33. 

Whilv  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclaim. 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name ; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause, 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  Muse  recites. 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  yo\it  fights. 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new, 
Ten  thousand  wonders  opening  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once ;  sieges  and  storms  appear. 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  th'  important  year : 
Riven  of  blood  1  see,  and  bills  of  slain, 
An  Iliad  riaing  out  of  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  towering  pride, 
His  ancient  bounds  enkrg'd  on  every  side ; 
Pyrene's  lofly  barriers  were  subdued. 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood ; 
Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain. 
Opposed  their  Alps  and  Apennines  in  vain, 
Nor  found  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  im- 

mur*d. 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur'd ; 
The  rising  Danube  its  long  race  began. 
And  half  its  course  through  the  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaz'd  and  anxious  for  her  sovereign's  fktes, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states ; 
Great  Leopold  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fear; 
He  gaz'd  around,  but  saw  no  succor  near ; 
He  gas'd,  and  half-abandon'd  to  despair 
His  hopes  on  Heav'n,  and  confidence  in  prayer. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  nations  turn  ther  eyes. 
On  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies. 
Confiding  still,  amidst  its  dire  alarms, 
In  Anna's  councils,  and  in  Churchill*s  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  sit  the  guardian  of  the  continent! 


That  sees  her  bravest  son  advanc'd  ao  high. 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eye ; 
Thy  &vorites  grow  not  up  fay  fortune's  aport. 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  folUes  of  a  court ; 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise. 
From  long-tried  faith,  and  friendship's  holy 
Their  sovereign's  well-distinguish'd 

share, 
Her  omamentB  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war  ; 
The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice  ; 
By  ahowen  of  blessings  Heaven  approvca 

choice ; 

Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost, 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  moat 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breeses  warm  the  aky, 
Britannia's  colors  in  the  xepbyis  fly; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Croasing  the  provinces  himself  had  won. 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar,    - 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  Nature  bid  her  ftll 
In  distant  climes  far  from  the  peijur'd  Gaul ; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies. 
Her  harveits  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  growa. 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flowsu 
The  discontented  shades  of  slaughter'd  hoaia, 
That  wander'd  on  her  banks,  her  heroes'  gboata, 
Hop'd,  when  they  saw  Britannia's  anna  appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  deaths  waa  neai 

Our  godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  he  past* 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  his  labors  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought ; 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unlbii^t. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  survejra. 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maeae^ 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  fbreata  grow. 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow: 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes, 
And  danger  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prua. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  he  renews 
Hia  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  fi>e  pursuea  * 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  chaf 'd  templea  bc«t» 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finda 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winda. 
Our  British  youth,  with  inborn  freedom  bold, 
Unnumber'd  scenes  of  servitude  behold. 
Nations  of  slaves,  with  tyranny  debas*d, 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defac'dO 
Hourly  instructed,  as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  aoil. 

Still  to  the  rising  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dnat,  and  gain  upon  Ihft  day. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  ooaat 
With  cooling  streams  revives  the  ftinting  boat. 
That  cheerfully  his  labors  past  forgets. 
The  midnight  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heata. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  peas 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grasaj 
Breathing  revenge ;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein : 
Here  shatter'd  walls,  like  broken  rocks  from  ftr. 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war ; 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs. 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  Crimea. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenic  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum ; 
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A  ludden  friettdship,  while  with  itretoh^d-oot  rayi 
They  meet  each  oiher,  mingling  bUze  with*  blaze. 
Pbliah'd  in  oourti,  and  tiarden'd  in  the  field. 
Renowned  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skiU*d, 
Their  courage  dweJIs  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
or  mountain  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over-rurd, 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cool'd, 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown : 
To  souls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  join'd. 
Heaven  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human>kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms. 
Her  haraas'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms, 
Whilst  the  high  hills  and  riveri  all  around 
With  thundering  peals  of  British  shouts  resound : 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  march  with  ftesh  delight, 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight 
So  the  staunch  hound  the  trembling  deer  ponues^ 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 
The  tedious  track  unrBvelling  by  degrees : 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  every  breese, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realois  are  past; 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last : 
Uke  hills  th'  aspiring  mmparts  rise  on  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie ; 
Batteries  on  batteries  guard  each  fatal  pass. 
Threatening  destruction ;  rows  of  hollow  brass. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their  wombs  ten  thousand  thunders  sleepi 
Great  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious 

sight, 
His  inarch  o'er-paid  by  such  a  promised  fight 

The  western  Sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray, 
And  faintly  scatter*d  the  remains  of  day: 
Ev'ning  approach'd ;  but  oh  what  host  of  fbea 
Were  never  to  behold  that  evening  close ! 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  amy, 
The  close-compacted  Britons  win  their  way; 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  throng'd  war  defaced 
With  tracts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste; 
Still  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 
Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slaughter'd  legions  fiird  the  trench  below, 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  their  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  minglmg  hosts  engage; 
The  battle,  kindled  into  tenfold  rage, 
With  showers  of  bullets  and  with  storms  of  fire 
Bums  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire, 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confusMly  die,  ' 
And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie. 

How  many  generous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 
New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  the  bloom! 
Th'  illustrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  shore 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march'd  before, 
(O  fatal  love  of  fame !  O  glorious  heat, 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great !) 
AAer  such  toils  o'ercome,  such  dangers  past, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  their  last: 
But  hold,  my  Muse,  may  no  complaints  appear. 
Nor  blot  the  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear : 
While  Marlborough  lives,  Britannia's  stars  dispen* 
A  friendly  light,  and  shine  in  innocence. 
PluQging  through  seas  of  blood  his  fiery  steed, 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  succeed: 
Those  he  supports,  these  drives  to  sodden  flight, 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrors  of  the  war, 


Nor  hazard  thus,  confos'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  worid's  repose ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life  abate 
This  scorn  of  danger,  end  contempt  of  fate: 
Thou  liv'st  not  for  thyself;  thy  queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join. 
And  Europe's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-dispoted  pass  they  gain. 
By  crowded  armies  fortified  in  vain; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield, 
And  see  their  camp  with  British  legions  fiU'd. 
So  Belgian  moonds  bear  on  their  shatter'd  sides 
Hie  sea's  whole  weight  increas'd  with  swelling 

tides; 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds, 
£nrag'd  by  watery  moons,  and  warring  winds. 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

The  few  surviving  foes  disperst  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  uid  gleanings  of  a  ^ht,) 
In  every  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear, 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  every  shadow  fear. 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

To  Donavert,  with  unresisted  force, 
The  gay  victorious  army  bends  its  course. 
The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields. 
Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yields, 
(The  Danube's  great  increase,)  Britannia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies  and  support  of  wars : 
With  magazines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  caimon  doom'd  to  batter  Landau's  walls. 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stor'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord. 

Deluded  prince !  how  is  thy  greatness  crost. 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost. 
That  proudly  set  thee  on  a  fancied  throne. 
And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own ! 
Thy  troops,  that  now  behind  the  Danube  join. 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Rhine, 
Nor  find  it  there !  Surrounded  with  alarms. 
Thou  hop'st  the  assistance  of  the  Gallic  arms; 
The  Gallic  arras  in  safely  shall  advance, 
And  crowd  thy  standards  with  the  power  of  Ftaace; 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  fall. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  join'd. 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  greet. 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  roan  complete. 
Long  did  he  strive  th*  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  profier'd  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain ; 
Till,  fir'd  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  bums. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixt  with  bellowing  herds  confus'dly  bleat; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake. 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake : 
The  listening  soldier  fixt  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  sway'd. 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war; 
Confederate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat: 
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Gallia's  proad  itandarda,  to  Bavaria's  join*d, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretcbt  oat  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length* 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  coone  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  deair*d  in  vain ; 
States  that  their  ne.w  captivity  bemoan'd, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred, 
Europe's  load  cries,  that  Providence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  prevail'd  ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heaven  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife. 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  fitOt  advantag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possest  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  paas ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drums  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victors'  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise.         [prov'd, 
*Twas  then  great  Maribon>ugh*s  mighty  aoal  wa 
That,  in  the  shock'  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd. 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war: 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel  t^  divine  command 
With  rising  tempesu  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast; 
And,  pleas'd  th*  Almighty's  orden  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

But  see  the  haughty  household  troops  advance ! 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 
The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows ; 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear: 
Vain  insolence !  with  native  freedom  brave. 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave : 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  souls  by  turns. 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  bums ; 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  monarch  lay : 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumplumt  laurels,  and  immortal  fame, 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistinguish'd  die. 
O  Dormer,  how  can  I  behold  thy  fate. 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate ! 
How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young. 
Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  lie  unsung ! 


In  joya  of  oonqoest  he  resigns  hie  broadi. 
And,  fiird  with  England's  glory,  smiles  in  < 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  ran* 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  i 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  Cnnsliz'd, 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  masters  mixt, 
'Midst  heaps  of  speara  and  standards  driven  afomd 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirlpoob  drown'd. 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  distant  SoniM, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rh6ne, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flowery  fields  dividea. 
Or  where  the  Loira  through   winding  yrmejmg^ 

glides. 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  sweep  away, 
And  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated  corpse  ooovey. 
From  Blenheim's  towen  the  Gaul^  with  wild  affiigki. 
Beholds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fight ; 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fields  of  death,  and  streams  of  lilood. 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reach, 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach. 
Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tean  reaigna. 

Unfortunate  Tallard !  Oh,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame. 
That  with  mixt  tumult  in  thy  bosom  swell'd. 
When  first  thou  saw'st  thy  bravest  troops  repell'd. 
Thine  only  son  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  groond. 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept! 
The  chieC  the  father,  and  the  captive,  wept. 
An  English  Muse  is  touch'd  with  generooa  woe. 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe ! 
Graatly  distrest !  thy  loud  complaints  forbear. 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fiite,  and  chance  of  war; 
Give  thy  brave  ibes  their  doe,  nor  blush  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaden  won. 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  awny 
Only  the  second  honon  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore,  that  from  the  vanquish'd  fell. 
The  marahes  stagnate,  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  He  heap'd  upon  the  groond. 
Or  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drown'd ; 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chains ; 
Ev'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetten  and  the  swoid. 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord. 
Their  raging  king  dishonors,  to  complete 
Marlborough's  great  work,  and  finish  the  defeat. 

From  Memminghen's  high  domes,  and   Ao^ 
burg's  walls. 
The  distant  battle  drives  th*  insulting  Gaub ; 
Freed  by  the  terror  of  the  victor's  name. 
The  rescu'd  states  his  great  protection  claim ; 
Whilst  Ulme  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  wnitt. 
And  longs  to  open  her  obsequious  gates. 

The  hero's  breast  still  swells  with  great  dwagns, 
In  every  thought  the  towering  genius  shines : 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadful  coarse  he  bends. 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends ; 
If  sieges  in  his  laboring  thoughts  are  form'd, ' 
Camps  are  assaulted,  and  an  army  storm'd  ; 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  soul  is  bent. 
The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event. 
What  distant  land,  what  region,  can  aflford 
An  action  worthy  his  victorious  sword  f 
Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Gaul  defeat. 
To  make  the  series  of  his  toils  complete  t 

Where  the  swoln  Rhine,  rushing  with  all  its  forot. 
Divides  the  hostile  nations  in  its  coone. 
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While  each  oontreeti  in  boundi,  or  wider  growi, 
Enlarg'd  or  ilraiteo'd  ae  the  river  flowt, 
On  G^lia'i  tide  a  mighty  bulwark  atands. 
That  all  the  wide^zteoded  plain  oommanda ; 
Twice,  since  the  vnr  was  kindled,  haa  it  tried 
The  victor'i  rage,  and  twice  haa  chang'd  ila  aide ; 
Aa  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  o'eijoy'd. 
Have  the  long  summer  on  its  walls  employ'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  hia  arms  directs, 
Hence  future  triumphs  from  the  war  expecta; 
And  though  the  dog-etar  had  its  course  begun, 
Carries  his  arma  still  nearer  to  the  Sun : 
Ftxt  on  the  glorious  action,  he  forgeta 
The  change  of  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats ; 
No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  show. 
No  climes  unlovely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  reatrain*d, 
Learns  to  encamp  within  his  native  land, 
Bui  soon  as  the  victorious  boat  he  spies, 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  to  stream  he  flies : 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain 
Of  Marlborough's  sword  and  Hochtste's  fatal  plain : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obscure  retreats; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame, 
That  bears  the  force  of  armies  in  his  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch,  whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  destin'd  to  obey, 
Whose  boosted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his  lineage  ends. 
Cornea  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne: 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  th*  embraces  of  the  godlike  man ! 
How  were  his  e^es  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt. 
To  see  such  Are  with  so  much  sweetness  mixt. 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  tum'd  and  flnish'd  for  the  camp  or  court! 

Achilles  thus  was  fbrm'd  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  second  place ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloom. 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  bestow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The    royal   youth  by  Marlborough's  presence 
charm'd. 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Discbarges  all  the  thunder  on  its  walls. 
O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  fight, 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas*d  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crown'd. 
To  Belgian  coasts  hia  tedious  march  renews. 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Cleariqg  its  borders  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms ; 
And  Traerbach  feels  the  terror  of  his  arms : 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  shake. 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  bold  attack. 
Planta  all  his  batteries,  bids  his  cannon  roar, 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before. 
Scar'd  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  feara 
Vengeance  reserv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
Foigets  his  thirst  of  universal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey ; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employed, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  hia  race  destroy'd. 
The  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign* 
And  lives  of  millions  saerific'd  in  vain. 


Such  are  th'  efiects  of  Anna's  royal  carea : 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Riangea  through  nations,  wheresoe'er  diqoin'd, 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfetter'd  Ister*s  states  are  free, 
AjhI  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty : 
But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  content  influence  of  her  eye ! 
Whilst  in  difiTusive  showers  her  bounties  fall 
Like  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all. 
Secure  the  happy,  succor  the  distrest. 
Make  every  subject  glad,  and  a  whole  people  blest 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse, 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithful  verse ; 
That  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail. 
May  tell  posterity  the  wondrous  tale. 
When  actions,  unadorn'd,  are  fiiint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak ; 
Gods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arise ; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrowM  blaze. 
Marlborough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright 
And  proudly  shine  in  their  own  native  light 
Rais'd   of  themselves  their  genuine  charms  they 

boast 
And  those  who  paint  them  trueat  praise  them  most. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

ON  HIS  riCTUKB  OF  THE  KING. 

Kneller,  with  silence  and* surprise 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  by  thee  display'd 
hi  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade ; 
And,  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand. 
As  in  the  presence^hamber  stand. 

The.  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows. 
His  care  of  friends,  and  scorn  of  foes , 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line. 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine, 
And  Albion's  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice, 
Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise. 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 

The  image  on  the  medal  plac'd. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give, 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mould. 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  Son 
Has  daily  since  his  course  begun 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Kneller,  long^vith  noble  pride, 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  hast  vied 
With  Nature  in  a  generous  strife. 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 
VS 
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Thy  pencil  hai,  by  noonarchi  tonght, 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought. 
And,  in  the  robes  of  slate  array*d. 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  display'd. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air  : 
Triamphant  Nassau  here  we  find, 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent, 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgraced : 
O  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
CThough  Heaven  should  with  my  wish  agree, 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shaft  paint,  or  I  shall  sing! 

Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  skill  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  god  advanc*d  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polish*d  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine ; 
Till  Greece,  amaz'd,  and  half-afraid, 
Th'  assembled  deities  survey*d. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there; 
Old  Saturn  too  with  upcast  eyes 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd. 
In  adamantine  armor  frown*d ; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  strung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung : 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen. 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Her  short-liv'd  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan-race,  a  rebel  crew, 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  allied 
In  impious  leagaes  their  king  defied. 


This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Prodnc*d,  hi«  art  was  at  a  stand : 
For  who  would  hope  new  iame  to  nme. 
Or  risk  his  well-establish'd  praise. 
That,  his  high  genius  to  appiove. 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jove  t 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXUI. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he -shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  stedfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  -way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd 
And  streams  shall  mumnr  all  arooxkL 
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Mattbcw  Pkior,  a  diatiDgiiiflhed  poet,  was  born 
in  1664.  in  London  according  to  one  acooont, 
according  to  another  at  Winbome,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Wn  father  dying  when  he  was  young,  an  uncle, 
who  was  a  vintner,  or  tavem-keeper,  at  Charing- 
Cross,  took  him  under  his  care,  and  sent  him  to 
Westminster'echool,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was 
then  master.  Before  he  had  passed  through  the 
school,  his  uncle  look  him  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  into  his  own  business;  but  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  having 
found  him  one  day  reading  Horace,  and  being 
pleased  with  his  eooversation,  determined  to  give 
him  an  university  education.  He  was  accordingly 
admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1682,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts  in  1686,  and  was 
soon  alker  elected  to  a  fellowship.  AAer  having 
proved  his  poetic  talents  by  some  college  exercises, 
he  was  introduced  at  court  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  was  so  effectually  recommended,  that,  in  1690, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  pleni- 
potentiaries who  attended  the  congress  at  the 
Hague.  Being  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
court,  his  productions  were,  for  some  years,  chiefly 
directed  to  courtly  topics,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
oonaidemble  was  an  Ode  presented  to  King  William 
in  1695,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1697, 
be  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  and,  on  his  return,  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  went  to  France  in  the  following  year,  as  secre- 
Ury,  first  to  the  earl  of  Fortland,  and  then  to  the 
Earl  of  Jersey;  and  being  now  regarded  as  one 
conversant  in  public  afiatn,  he  was  summoned  by 
King  William  to  Loo,  where  he  had  a  confidential 
audience.  In  the  beginning  of  1701,  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  East  Grinstead. 

Prior  had  hitherto  been  promoted  and  acted  with 
the  Whigs :  but  the  Tories  now  having  become  the 
prevalent  party,  he  turned  about,  and  ever  after  ad- 
hered to  them.  He  even  voted  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  those  lords  who  advised  that  partition 
treaty  in  which  he  had  been  ofikially  employed. 
Like  most  converts,  he  embraced  his  new  friends 
with  much  leal,  and  from  that  time  almost  all  his 
social  ooonexiona  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  his  party. 

The  snooesses  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  were  celebrated  by  the  poets  on  both  sides ; 
and  Prior  song  the  victories  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramilies :  he  idlerwards,  however,  joined  in  the 
•ttMk  of  the  great  geneial  who  had  been  his  theme. 


It  will  not  be  worth  while  here  to  take  notice  of  all 
his  changes  in  the  political  world,  except  to  mention 
the  disgraces  which  followed  the  fomoos  congress 
of  Utrecht,  in  which  he  wss  deeply  engaged.  For 
the  completion  of  that  business  he  was  left  in 
France,  vriih  the  appointmenti  and  authority  of  an 
ambassador,  though  without  the  title,  the  proud 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  having  refused  to  be  joined  in 
commission  with  a  man  so  meanly  bom.  Prior, 
however,  publicly  assumed  the  character  till  he 
was  superseded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  The  Whigs  being  now  in  power, 
he  was  welcomed,  on  his  return,  by  a  warrant  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  which  be  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  messenger.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Privy  Council  respecting  his 
share  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  treated  with 
rigor,  and  Walpole  moved  an  impeachment 
against  him,  oh  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  hold- 
ing clandestine  conferences  with  the  French  plenl 
potentiary.  His  name  was  excepted  from  an  act  of 
grace  passed  in  1717 :  at  length,  however,  he  was 
discharged,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  to  end 
his  days  in  retirement 

We  are  now  to  consider  Prior  among  the  poetical 
characters  of  the  time.  In  his  writings  is  found 
that  incongruous  mixture  of  light  and  rather  in- 
decent topics  with  grave  and  even  religious  ones, 
which  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period.  In  the 
faculty  of  telling  a  story  with  ease  and  vivacity,  he 
yields  only  to  Swift,  compared  to  whom  his  humor 
is  occasionally  strained  and  quaint.  His  songs 
and  amatory  pieces  are  generally  elegant  and  clas- 
sical. The  most  popular  of  his  serious  composi- 
tions are  **  Henry  and  Emma,"  or  tlie  Nut-brown 
Maid,  modernized  from  an  antique  original ;  and 
"  Solomon,"  the  idea  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Eedesiastes.  These  are  harmonious  in 
their  versification,  splendid  and  correct  in  their 
diction,  and  copious  in  poetical  imagery ;  but  they 
exert  no  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings  or  the 
fancy,  and  are  enfeebled  by  prolixity.  His  **AImn,** 
a  piece  of  philosophical  pleasantly,  was  written  to 
console  himself  when  under  confinement,  and  dis- 
plays a  considerable  share  of  reading.  As  to  his 
elaborate  effusions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  they 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  total  neglect 

The  lifo  of  Prior  was  cut  short  by  a  lingering 
ilhness,  which  closed  his  days  at  Wiibpole,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Oxford,  in  September,  1781,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age. 
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HENRY  AND  EMMA. 
▲  POEM, 

Upon  the  Modd  of  ths  Nut-Broum  Moid. 

TOCLOSL 

Thou,  to  whoae  eyea  I  bend,  at  nvhoae  command 
(Though  low  my  Toice,   though  artlen  be  my 

band), 
I  take  the  sprightly  reed,  and  sing,  and  play, 
Careless  of  what  the  censuring  world  may  say : 
Bright  Cloe,  object  of  my  constant  vow, 
Wilt  thou  awhile  unbend  thy  serious  brow  7 
Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heavenly  smile  o'erpay  his  pains  7 
No  longer  shall  the  Nut-brown  Maid  be  old  ; 
Though  since  her  youth  three  hundred  yean  have 

roll'd  : 
At  thy  desire,  she  shall  again  be  rais'd  ; 
And   her  reviving   charms  in   lasting  verse    be 

prais'd. 
No  longer  man  of  woman  shall  complain. 
That  he  may  love,  and  not  be  lov'd  again : 
That  we  in  vain  the  fickle  sex  pursue, 
Who  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 
Whatever  has  been  writ,  whatever  said« 
Of  female  passion  feign'd,  or  faith  decay'd. 
Henceforth  shall  in  my  verse  refuted  stand. 
Be  said  to  winds,  or  writ  upon  the  sand. 
And,  while  my  notes  to  future  times  proclaim 
Unconquer'd  love,  and  ever-during  flame, 
O  fairest  of  the  sex !  be  thou  my  Muse : 
Deign  on  my  work  thy  influence  to  diffuse. 
Let  me  partake  the  blessings  I  rehearse, 
And  grant  me.  love,  the  just  reward  of  verse .' 
As  beauty's  potent  queen,  with  every  grace, 
That  once  was  Emma's,  has  adorn'd  thy  face ; 
And,  as  her  son  has  to  my  bosom  dealt 
That  constant  flame,  which  faithful  Henry  felt: 
O  let  the  story  with  thy  life  agree : 
Let  men  once  more  the  bright  example  see ; 
What  Emma  was  to  him,  be  thou  to  me. 
Nor  send  me  by  thy  frown  iVom  her  I  love, 
Distant  and  sad,  a  banish'd  man  to  rove. 
But,  oh !  with  pity,  long-entreated,  crown 
My  pains  and  hopes;  and,  when  thou  say'st  that  one 
Of  all  mankind  thou  lov'st,  oh!  think  on  me  alone. 

WnERE  beauteous  Isis  and  her  husband  Tame, 
With  mingled  waves,  for  ever  flow  the  same, 
In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  liv'd  ; 
Great  gifla  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 

When  dreadful  Edward,  with  successful  care, 
Led  his  free  Britons  to  the  Gallic  war; 
This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands. 
In  firm  allegiance  to  his  king's  commands ; 
And  (all  due  honors  faithfully  discharg'd) 
Had  brought  back  his  paternal  coat,  enlarged 
With  a  new  mark,  the  witness  of  his  toil, 
And  no  inglorious  part  of  foreign  spoil. 

From  the  loud  camp  retir'd,  and  noisy  court, 
In  honorable  ease  and  rural  sport. 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  post ; 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  slow,  nor  flew  too  ftst 
He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply. 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die. 


One  child  he  had,  a  daughter  chaste  and  lair. 
His  age's  comfort,  and  his  fortune's  heir. 
They  call'd  her  Emma;  for  the  beanteoiu  dame. 
Who  gave  the  virgin  birth,  bad  home  the  name : 
The  name  th*  indulgent  fiither  doubly  lov*d : 
For  in  the  child  the  mother's  charms  improT'd. 
Yet  as,  when  little,  round  his  knees  she  jday*d. 
He  call'd  her  oft,  in  sport,  his  Nut-brown  Maid, 
The  iHenda  and  tenants  took  the  fondling  word, 
(As  still  they  please,  who  imitate  their  lord) : 
Usage  oonfirm'd  what  fancy  had  begun ; 
The  mutual  terms  around  the  land  were  known  - 
And  Emma  and  the  Nut-brown  Maid  were  one. 

As  with  her  stature,  still  her  charms  increaa'd 
Through  all  the  isle  her  beauty  was  confeas*d. 
Oh !  what  perfections  masft  that  virgin  share. 
Who  fairest  is  esteem 'd,  where  all  are  fair! 
From  distant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth. 
And  find  report,  for  once,  had  lessen'd  tmth. 
By  wonder  first,  and  then  by  passion  mov'd, 
Tliey  came  ;  tliey  saw ;  they  marvell'd ;  and  thcj 

lov'd. 
By  public  praises,  and  by  secret  sighs. 
Each  ownM  the  general  power  of  Emma's  eyes. 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  (he  valiant  strove. 
By  glorious  deeds,  to  purchase  Emma's  love. 
In  gentle  verse  the  witty  told  their  flame, 
And    grac'd    their   choicest  songs  with  Emma' 

name. 
In  vain  they  combated,  in  vain  they  writ: 
Useless  their  strength,  and  impotent  their  wit. 
Great  Venus  only  must  direct  the  dart. 
Which  else  will  never  reach  the  fair-one*B  heart. 
Spite  of  th'  attempts  of  force,  and  soft  effects  of 

art. 
Great  Venus  must  prefer  the  happy  one  : 
In  Henry's  cause  her  &vor  must  be  shown; 
And  Emma,  of  mankind,  most  love  but  him  alone. 

While  these  in  public  to  the  castle  came. 
And  by  their  grandeur  justified  their  flame ; 
More  secret  ways  the  careful  Henry  takes ; 
His  squires,  his  arms,  and  equipage  forsakes : 
In  borrow'd  name,  and  false  attire  array'd, 
Ofl  he  finds  means  to  see  the  beauteous  maid. 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit  drett. 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  bounding  beast. 
In  his  right-hand  his  beechen  pole  he  bean ; 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  wears. 
Still  to  the  glode,  where  she  has  bent  her  way. 
With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  fbture  prey  * 
Bids  her  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake ; 
And  shows  the  path  her  steed  may  safest  take ; 
Directs  her  spear  to  fix  the  glorious  wound ; 
Pleas 'd  in  his  toils  to  have  her -triumph  crown*d ; 
And  blows  her  praises  in  no  common  sound. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Eiwna  hawks : 
With  her  of  tarsals  and  of  lures  be  talks. 
Upon  his  wrist  the  towering  merlin  stands, 
PractJs'd  to  rise,  and  stoop,  at  her  commands. 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown. 
And  headlong  brought  the  tumbling  quarry  down 
With  bumble  reverence  he  accosts  the  iair. 
And  with  the  honor'd  feather  decks  her  hair. 
Yet  still,  as  from  the  sportive  field  she  goes, 
His  downcast  eye  reveals  his  inward  woes ; 
And  by  his  look  and  sorrow  is  exprest, 
A  nobler  gam^  pursued  than  bird  or  beast 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves ; 
And,  vfith  his  jolly  pipe,  delights  the  groves. 
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The  neighboring  swaina  around  the  stranger  throng, 
Or  to  admire,  or  emulate  his  song : 
While  with  soft  sorrow  he  renews  his  lays. 
Nor  heedful  of  their  envy,  nor  their  praise. 
Bat,  soon  as  Emma's  eyes  adorn  the  plain. 
His  notes  he  raises  to  a  nobler  strain. 
With  dutiful  respect  and  studious  fear ; 
Lest  any  careless  sound  offend  her  ear. 

A  fnuuic  gipsy  now,  the  house  he  haunts. 
And  in  wild  phrases  speaks  dissembled  wants. 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals : 
They  tell  the  secret  first,  which  he  reveals ; 
Says  who  shall  wed,  and  who  shall  be  beguiFd ; 
What  groom  shall  get,  and  squire  maintain  the  child. 
But,  when  bright  Emma  would  her  fortdne  know, 
A  softer  look  unbends  his  opening  brow ; 
With  trembling  awe  he  gases  on  her  eye, 
And  in  soft  accents  forms  the  kind  reply ; 
That  she  shall  prove  as  fortunate  as  fair; 
And  Hymen's  choicest  gifts  are  all  reserv'd  for  her. 

Now  oft  had  Henry  chang'd  his  sly  disguise, 
Unmark'd  by  all  but  beauteous  Emma's  eyes : 
Oft  had  found  means  alone  to  see  the  dame. 
And  at  her  foet  to  breathe  his  amorous  flame ; 
And  oft,  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove, 
By  lettefs.  soft  interpreters  of  love : 
Till  Time  and  Industry  (the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wishes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive,  that  the  inclining  fair 
Receiv'd  his  vows  with  no  reluctant  ear ; 
That  Venus  had  confirm'd  her  equal  reign. 
And  dealt  to  Emma's  heart  a  share  of  Henry's  pain. 

While  Cupid  smil'd,  by  kind  occasion  bless'd, 
And,  with  the  secret  kept,  the  love  increas'd ; 
The  amorous  youth  frequents  the  silent  groves ; 
And  much  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves. 
He  loves,  'tis  true ;  and  is  belov'd  again : 
Great  are  his  joys ;  but  will  they  long  remain  7 
Emma  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame  ; 
But,  smiling,  will  she  ever  be  the  same  ? 
Beautiful  looks  are  rul'd  by  fickle  ftiinds; 
And  summer  seas  are  tum'd  by  sudden  winds. 
Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth : 
Time  changes  thought,  and  flattery  conquers  truth. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life ! 
Where  Hope  and  Fear  maintain  eternal  strife ; 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire ; 
And  most  we  question,  what  we  most  desire ! 
Amongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  Heaven,  bestow 
Our  cop  of  love  unmix'd ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in ;  nor  poll  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly -enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste; 
Or  deems  it  not  sincere ;  or  foars  it  cannot  last. 

With  wishes  rais'd,  with  jealousies  opprest, 
(Alternate  tyrants  of  the  human  breast) 
By  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  prove 
The  faith  of  woman,  and  the  force  of  love. 
Ifi  scanning  Emma's  virtues,  he  may  find 
That  beauteous  frame  inclose  a  steady  mind. 
He'll  fix  his  hope  of  future  joy  secure; 
And  live  a  slave  to  Hymen's  happy  power. 
But  if  the  fair-one,  as  he  fears,  is  frail ; 
If,  pois'd  aright  in  Reason's  equal  scale. 
Light  fly  her  merit,  and  her  faults  prevail ; 
His  mind  he  vows  to  free  from  amorous  care, 
The  latent  mischief  from  his  heart  to  tear. 
Resume  his  azure  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 

South  of  the  castle,  in  a  verdant  glade, 
A  spreading  beech  extends  her  friendly  shade : 
89 


Here  oft  the  nymph  his  breathing  vows  had  heard ; 

Here  oft  her  silence  had  her  heart  declar'd. 

As  active  Spring  awak'd  her  infiint  buds, 

And  genial  life  inform'd  the  verdant  woods ; 

Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name. 

Had  half  express'd,  and  half  conceal'd,  his  flame, 

Upon  this  tree ;  and,  as  the  tender  mark 

Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen'd  with  the  bark, 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address. 

That,  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

As  potent  Nature  shed  her  kindly  showers. 

And  deck'd  the  various  mead  with  opening  flowers, 

Upon  this  tree  the  nymph's  obliging  care 

Had  left  a  frequent  wreath  for  Henry's  hair; 

Which,  as  with  gay  delight  the  lover  found, 

Plcas'd  vrith  his  conquest,  with  her  present  crown'd. 

Glorious  through  all  the  plains  he  oft  had  gone, 

And  to  each  swain  the  mystic  honor  shown ; 

The  gift  still  prais'd,  the  giver  still  unknown. 

His  secret  note  the  troubled  Henry  writes : 
To  the  lone  tree  the  lovely  maid  invites. 
Imperfect  words  and  dubious  terms  express. 
That  unforeseen  mischance  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Tliat  he  must  something  to  her  ear  commend, 
On  which  her  conduct  and  his  life  depend. 

Soon  as  the  fair-one  had  the  note  receiv'd. 
The  remnant  of  the  day  alone  she  griev'd : 
For  different  this  from  every  former  note, 
Which  Venus  dictated,  and  Henry  wrote ; 
Which  told  her  all  his  future  hopes  were  laid 
On  the  dear  bosom  of  his  Not-brown  Maid ; 
Which  always   bless'd  her  eyes,  and  own'd  her 

power; 
And  bid  her  oft  adieu,  yet  added  more. 
Now  night   advanc'd.    The  house  in  sleep  were 

laid; 

The  nurse  experienc'd,  and  the  prying  maid, 
And,  last,  that  sprite,  which  does  incessant  haunt 
The  lover's  steps,  the  ancient  maiden-aunt. 
To  her  dear  Henry,  Emma  wings  her  way. 
With  quicken'd  pace  repairing  forc'd  delay ; 
For  Love,  fantastic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  Watchfulness  be  laid, 
Undaunted  then  o'er  clifls  and  valleys  strays, 
And  leads  his  votaries  safe  through  pathless  ways. 
Not  Argus,  with  his  hundred  eyes,  shall  find 
Where  Cupid  goes ;  though  he,  poor  guide!  is  blind 

The  maiden  first  arriving,  sent  her  eye 
To  ask,  if  yet  its  chief  delight  wera  nigh : 
With  fear  and  with  desire,  with  joy  and  pain. 
She  sees,  and  runs  to  meet  him  on  the  plain. 
But,  oh !  his  steps  proclaim  no  lover's  haste : 
On  the  low  ground  his  fix'd  regards  are  cast ; 
His  artful  bcMom  heaves  dissembled  sighs ; 
And  tears  subom'd  fall  copious  from  his  eyes. 

With  ease,  alas !  we  credit  what  we  love :    \ 
His  painted  grief  does  real  sorrow  move 
In  the  aflflicted  fair ;  adown  her  cheek 
Trickling  the  genuine  tears  their  current  break ; 
Attentive  stood  the  mournful  nymph :  the  man 
Broke  silence  first :  the  tale  alternate  ran. 


Sincere,  O  tell  me,  hast  thou  felt  a  pain, 
Emma,  beyond  what  woman  knows  to  feign? 
Has  ihy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
With  the  first  tumults  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  thou  now  dreaded,  and  now  blest  his  sway, 
By  turns  averse,  and  joyful  to  obey  ? 
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Thy  virgin  aoflneas  hast  thou  e'er  bewaiVd, 

As  Reason  yielded,  and  as  Love  prevail'd  7 

And  wept  the  potent  god's  resistless  dart, 

His  killing  pleasure,  his  ecstatic  smart. 

And  heavenly  poison  thrilling  through  thy  heart  f 

If  so,  with  pity  view  my  wretched  state ; 

At  least  deplore,  and  then  forget  my  fate : 

To  some  more  happy  knight  reserve  thy  charatt, 

By  Fortune  favor'd,  and  successful  arms ; 

And  only,  as  the  Sun's  revolving  ray 

Brings  back  each  year  this  melancholy  day, 

Permit  one  sigh,  and  set  apart  one  tear, 

To  an  abandon 'd  exile's  endless  care. 

For  me,  alas !  outcast  of  human  race. 

Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace ; 

For,  lo!  these  hands  in  murther  are  imbrued ; 

These  trembling  feet  by  Justice  are  pursued : 

Fate  calls  aloud,  and  hastens  me  away ; 

A  shameful  death  attends  my  longer  stay ; 

And  I  this  night  must  fly  irom  thee  and  love, 

Condemn'd  in  lonely  wopds,  a  banish'd  man,  to  rove. 


What  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the  Moon  ? 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  f 
What  is  true  passion,  if  unblest  it  dies? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies  7 
If  love,  alas !  be  pain ;  the  pain  I  bear 
No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 
Ne'er  faithful  woman  felt,  nor  false  one  feign'd. 
The  flames  which  long  have  in  lay  bosom  reign'd : 
The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there. 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care, 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war. 

O !  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love ; 
And  let  my  deed  at  least  my  fiiith  approve. 
Alas!  no  youth  shall  my  endearments  share; 
Nor  day  nor  night  shall  interrupt  my  care ; 
No  future  story  shall  with  truth  upbraid 
The  cold  indiflerence  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid ; 
Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run. 
While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  down. 
View  me  resolv'd,  where'er  thou  lead'st,  to  go. 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe ; 
For  I  attest,  fair  Venus  and  her  son. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  vnW  love  but  thee  alone. 


Let  prudence  yet  obstruct  thy  venturons  way ; 
And  take  good  heed,  what  men  will  think  and  say ; 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took ; 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  fersook ; 
That,  full  of  youthful  blood,  and  fond  of  man. 
She  to  the  wood-land  with  an  exile  ran. 
Reflect,  that  lessen'd  fame  is  ne'er  regain'd. 
And  virgin  honor,  once,  is  always  stain'd  : 
Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun : 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  fame ; 
Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin.  can  wash  out  shame. 
Then  fly  the  sad  eflfects  of  desperate  love. 
And  leave  a  banish'd  man  through  lonely  woods  to 
rove. 

EMMA. 

Let  Emma's  hapless  case  be  falsely  told 
By  the  rash  young,  or  the  ill-natur'd  old : 
Let  every  tongue  its  various  censures  choose ; 
Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accuse : 


Fair  Truth,  at  last,  her  radiant  beams  will 
And  Malice  vanquish'd  heightens  Virtue's 
Let  then  thy  fevor  but  indulge  my  flight ; 
O !  let  my  presence  make  thy  travels  light ; 
And  potent  Venus  shall  exalt  my  name 
Above  the  rumors  of  censorious  Fame ; 
Nor  ihMU  that  busy  demon's  restless  power 
Will  ever  Emma  other  grace  implore. 
Than  that  this  truth  should  to  the  world  be 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov*d  but  thee 


Bot  canst  thoa  wield  the  sword, and  bend  the  bowf 
With  active  ibroe  repel  the  sturdy  foe  T 
When  the  load  tumult  speaks  the  battle  lugli. 
And  vnnged  deaths  in  whistling  arrowa  By ; 
Wilt  thou,  though  wounded,  yet  undaunted  atay. 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day  t 
Then,  as  thy  strength  decays,  thy  heart  will  ftiL 
Thy  limbs  all  trembling,  and  thy  cheeks  all  pale; 
With  fruitless  sorrow,  thou,  inglorious  maid. 
Wilt  weep  Ihy  safety  by  thy  love  betrayed : 
Then  to  thy  friend,  by  foes  o'ercharg'd,  deny 
Thy  little  useless  aid,  and  coward  fly : 
Then  wilt  thou  curse  the  chance  that  made  thee  love 
A  banish'd  man,  oondeom'd  in  lonely  wooda  to  lore. 


With  fetal  certainty  Thalestris  knew 
To  send  the  arrow  fiom  the  twanging  yew  ; 
And,  great  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  war* 
Bonduca  brandish'd  high  the  British  spear. 
Could  thirst  of  vengeance  and  desire  of  fane 
Excite  the  female  breast  with  martial  flame  f 
And  shall  not  love's  diviner  power  ioapiie 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  generous  fire  f 

Neor  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I  '11  abide. 
And  fall,  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thy  side. 
Though  my  inferior  strength  may  not  allow 
That  I  should  bear  or  draw  the  warrior  bow  ; 
With  ready  hand  I  will  the  shaft  supply. 
And  joy  to  see  thy  victor  arrows  fly. 
Touch'd  in  the  battle  by  the  hostile  reed, 
Shouldst  thou,  (but  Heaven  avert  it.*)  shonldat  thou 

bleed; 
To  stop  the  wounds,  my  finest  lawn  I  *d  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my  hair; 
Blest,  when  my  dangers  and  my  toils  have  shown 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  thee  alone. 


But  canst  thou,  tender  maid,  canst  thou  aoslain 
Aflnictive  want,  or  hunger's  pressing  painf 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array*d. 
From  sunbeams  guarded,  aud  of  winds  afraid. 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  7  can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-eest  7 
When,  chill'd  by  adverse  snows  and  healing  lain. 
We  tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsome  plain; 
When  with  hard  toil  we  seek  our  evening  food. 
Berries  and  acorns  from  the  neighboring  wood ; 
And  find  among  the  cliflfs  no  other  house 
But  the  thin  covert  of  some  gather'd  bongha; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  reluctant  send  thine  eye 
Around  the  dreary  waste,  and,  weeping,  tiy 
(Though  then,  alas !  that  trial  be  too  Isle) 
To  find  thy  fether's  hospitable  gate, 
And  seats,  where  ease  and  plenty  brooding  nte? 
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^         That  gate,  lor  ever  barr'd  to  thy  retuni : 
Wilt  thoa  not  then  bewail  ill-fikted  love. 
And  hate  a  banith'd  man,  oondemn'd  in  woods  to 
rove! 

KMlffA. 

Thy  riie  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed, 

'  From  itB  decline  determin'd  to  recede ; 

^  Did  I  but  porpote  to  embark  with  thee 

On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea; 
While  gende  zephyn  play  in  prosperous  gales, 

,  ^ttd  Fortune's  favor  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 

But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 
No,  Henry,  no :  one  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Our  loves :  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide ; 

,  Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide^ 

When  firom  the  cave  thou  nsest  with  the  day. 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey; 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I  '11  adorn. 
And  cheerful  sit,  to  wait  my  lord's  return : 
And,  when  thou  fiequent  brtng'st  the  smitten  deer, 
(For  seldom,  archers  say,  thy  arrows  err) 
J  Ml  fetch  quick  fuel  from  the  neighboring  wood. 
And  strike  the  sparkling  flint,  and  dress  the  ftod ; 
With  humble  duly,  and  officious  haste, 
I  'II  cull  the  furthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 
The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring. 
And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spring: 
And,  when  at  night  with  weary  toil  opprest. 
Soft  slumbers  thou  enjoy'st,  and  wholesome  rest. 
Watchful  1  '11  guard  thee,  and  with  midnight  prayer 
Weary  the  gods  to  keep  thee  in  their  care ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  mom*s  returning  ray, 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  I  may  bless  the  day. 
My  thoughts  shall  fix,  my  latest  wish  depend, 
On  thee,  guide,  guardian,  kinsman,  &ther,  friend 
By  all  these  sacred  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Emma's  heart;  and  grateful  let  him  own 
That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  alone ! 


Vainly  thon  tell'st  me,  what  the  woman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare  : 
Thou,  ere  thou  goest,  unhappiest  of  thy  kind, 
Most  leave  the  habit  and  the  sex  behind. 
No  longer  shall  thy  comely  tresses  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  neck ; 
Or  sit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round. 
In  graceful  braids  with  various  ribbon  bound : 
No  longer  shall  the  bodice  aptly  lac*d. 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less : 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments*  artful  plait. 
From  thy  (air  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 
Th'  ambrosial  plenty  of  thy  shining  hair, 
Cropt  off  and  lost,  scarce  lower  than  thy  ear 
Shall  stand  uncouth :  a  horBeman's  coat  shall  hide 
Thy  taper  shape,  and  comeliness  of  side : 
The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee 
licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free : 
And,  with  a  bolder  stride  and  looMr  air, 
Bffingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear. 

Nor  solitude,  nor  gentle  peace  of  mind. 
Mistaken  maid,  shalt  thou  in  fbresis  find : 


*Tis  long  since  Cynthia  and  her  train  were  there. 
Or  guardian  gods  made  innocence  their  care. 
Vagrants  and  qutlaws  shall  offend  thy  view : 
For  such  must  be  my  friends,  a  hideous  crew. 
By  adverse  fortune  mix*d  in  social  ill, 
Train'd  to  assault,  and  disci plin'd  to  kill; 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack. 
The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back : 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Alade  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread  : 
With  such  must  Emma  hunt  (he  tedious  day. 
Assist  their  violence,  and  divide  their  prey : 
With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light. 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  their  night. 
Thy  ear,  inur'd  to  charitable  sounds 
And  pitying  love,  must  feel  the  hateful  wounds 
Of  jest  obscene  and  vulgar  ribaldry, 
The  ill-bred  question,  and  the  lewd  reply ; 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worse, 
Must  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curse, 
That  latest  weapon  of  the  wretches*  war, 
And  blasphemy,  sad  comrade  of  despair. 

Now,  Emma,  now  the  last  reflection  make. 
What  thou  wouldst  follow,  what  thou  must  for- 
sake: 
By  our  ill-omen*d  stars,  and  adverse  Heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  is  given. 
Or  yield  thy  virtue,  to  attain  thy  love ; 
Or  leave  a  banish'd  man,  condemn'd  in  woods  to 
rove. 


O  grief  of  heart !  that  our  unhappy  fates 
Force  thee  to  sufl^r  what  thy  honor  bates  : 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bad ;  or  make  thee  run 
Too  near  the  paths  which  Virtue  bids  thee  shun. 
Yet  with  her  Henry  still  let  Emma  go ; 
With  him  abbor  the  vice,  but  share  the  woe : 
And  sore  my  little  heart  can  never  err 
Amidst  the  worst,  if  Henry  still  be  there. 

Our  outward  act  is  prompted  from  within ; 
And  firom  the  sinner's  mind  proceeds  the  sin : 
By  her  own  choice  free  Virtue  is  approved  ; 
Nor  by  the  force  of  outward  objects  mov'd. 
Who  has  assay'd  no  danger,  gains  no  praise. 
In  a  small  isle,  amidst  the  wildest  seas, 
Triumphant  Constancy  has  fix'd  her  scat : 
In  vain  the  Syrens  sing,  the  tempests  beat : 
Their  flattery  she  rejects,  nor  fears  their  threat 

For  thee  alone  these  little  charms  I  drest  : 
Condemn'd  them,  or  absolv'd  them  by  thy  test 
In  comely  figure  rang'd  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  plac'd  for  thee  alone : 
For  thee  again  they  shall  be  laid  aside ; 
The  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 
For  thee:  my  clothes,  my  sex,  ezcbang'd  for  thee, 
I  '11  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee : 
O  line  extreme  of  human  infamy ! 
Wanting  the  scissars,  with  these  hands  I  '11  tear 
(If  that  obstructs  my  flight)  this  load  of  hair. 
Black  soot  or  yellow  walnut  shall  disgrace 
This  little  red  and  white  of  Emma's  face. 
These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast 
Lest  by  my  look  or  color  be  expressed 
The  mark  of  aught  high-bom.  or  ever  better  dress'd. 
Tet  in  this  commerce,  under  this  disguise, 
Let  me  be  grateful  still  to  Henry's  eyes ; 
Lost  to  the  worid,  let  me  to  him  be  known : 
My  fate  I  can  absolve,  if  he  shall  ovm 
That  leaving  all  mankind,  I  love  but  him  alone. 
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O  wildest  thoughts  of  an  abandon'd  mind  ! 
Name,  habit,  parents,  woman,  left  behind, 
£v'n  honor  dubious,  thou  preferr'st  to  go 
Wild  to  the  woods  with  me :  said  Emma  so  f 
Or  did  I  dream  what  Emma  never  said  ? 
O  guilty  error !  and  O  wretched  maid ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With  him,  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame ; 
And  blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame. 
Now  why  should  doubtful  terms  thy  mind  perplex  ? 
Confess  thy  frailty,  and  avow  ihe  sex : 
No  longer  loose  desire  for  constant  love 
Mistake :  but  say,  'tis  man  with  whom  thou  long'st 
to  rove. 


Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and   flames,  and 
swords, 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry*s  words  7 
Yet  what  could  swords  or  poison,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame ! 
More  fatal  Henry's  words;  they  murder  Emma's  fame. 

And  fall  these  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue. 
Where  civil  speech  and  soA  persuasion  hung; 
Whose  artful  sweetness  and  harmonious  strain. 
Courting  my  grace,  yet  courting  it  in  vain, 
Call'd  sighs,  end  tears,  and  wishes,  to  its  aid ; 
And,  whilst  it  Henry's  glowing  flame  convey'd. 
Still  blam'd  the  coldness  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid  7 

Let  envious  Jealousy  and  canker'd  Spite 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light, 
And  tax  my  open  day,  or  secret  night. 
Did  e'er  my  tongue  speak  my  unguarded  heart 
The  least  inclin'd  to  play  the  wanton's  pari  7 
Did  e'er  my  eye  one  inward  thought  reveal. 
Which  angels  might  not  hear,  and  virgins  tell  t 
And  hast  thou,  Henry,  in  my  conduct  known 
One  fault,  but  that  which  I  must  never  own. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone  7 


Vainly  thou  talk'st  of  loving  me  alone : 
Each  man  is  man ;  and  all  our  sex  is  one. 
False  are  our  words,  and  fickle  is  our  mind  : 
Nor  in  liove's  ritual  can  we  ever  find 
Vows  made  to  last,  or  promises  to  bipd. 

By  Nature  prompted,  and  for  empire  made, 
Alike  by  strength  or  canning  we  invade  : 
When,  arm'd  with  rage,  we  march  against  the  fbe, 
We  lift  the  battle^x  and  draw  the  bow  : 
When.'  fir'd  with  passion,  we  attack  (he  fair, 
Delusive  sighs  and  brittle  vows  we  bear ; 
Our  falsehood  and  our  arms  have  equal  use ; 
As  they  our  conquest  or  delight  produce. 
The  foolish  heart  thou  gav'st,  again  receive. 
The  only  boon  departing  love  can  give. 
To  be  less  wretched,  be  no  longer  true ; 
What  strives  to  fly  thee,  why  shouldst  thou  punuef 
Forget  the  present  flame,  indulge  a  new ; 
Single  the  loveliest  of  the  amorous  youth : 
Ask  for  his  vow;  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 
The  next  man  (and  the  next  thou  shalt  believe) 
Will  pawn  his  gods,  intending  to  deceive ; 
Will  knee],  implore,  persist,  overcome,  and  leave. 
Hence  let  thy  Cupid  aim  his  arrows  right ; 
Be  virise  and  false,  shun  trouble,  seek  delight: 
Change  thou  the  first,  nor  wait  thy  bver's  flight 


Why  shouldst  thou  weep  7  let  Nature  jadge 
'         case ; 
I  saw  thee  young  and  fair;  pursued  the  chsMe 
Of  Youth  and  Beauty :  I  another  saw 
Fairer  and  younger :  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  our  all-ruling  mother,  I  pursued 
More  youth,  more  beauty :  blest  vicisaitade  ! 
My  active  heart  still  keeps  its  pristine  flame; 
The  object  alter'd,  the  desire  the  same. 

This  younger,  fairer,  pleads  her  rightful  < 
With  present  power  compels  me  to  her  anna. 
And  much  I  fear,  from  my  subjected  mind, 
(If  Beauty's  force  to  constant  love  can  bind,) 
That  years  may  roll,  ere  in  her  turn  the  maid 
Shall  weep  the  fury  of  my  love  decay *d  ; 
And  weeping  follow  me,  as  thou  dost  now. 
With  idle  clamors  of  a  broken  row. 

Nor  can  the  wildness  of  thy  wishes  err 
So  wide,  to  hope  that  thou  may'st  live  with  ber. 
Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allows : 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows : 
Then,  fixMn  thy  foolish  heart,  vain  maid,  remoTe 
An  uselen  sorrow,  and  an  ill-siarr'd  love 
And  leave  me,  with  the  fidr,  at  laiige  ia  wmmb  » 
rove. 

XMMA. 

Are  we  in  life  through  one  great  error  led  f 
Is  each  man  perjur'd,  and  each  nymph  betimy^d  ? 
Of  the  superior  sex  art  thou  the  worst  f 
Am  I  of  mine  the  most  completely  curst? 
Yet  let  me  go  with  thee  |  and  going  prove. 
From  what  1  will  endure,  how  much. I  love. 

This  potent  beauty,  this  triumphant  foir 
This  happy  object  of  our  diflferent  care. 
Her  let  me  follow ;  her  let  me  attend 
A  servant  (she  may  scorn  the  name  of  {nendy. 
What  she  demands,  incessant  I  '11  prepare ; 
I'll  weave  her  garlands;  and  I'll  plait  her  hair: 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck-her  board, 
(For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord,) 
And,  when  her  Henry's  softer  hours  advise 
liis  servant's  absence,  with  dejected  eyes 
Far  I  'U  recede,  and  sighs  forbid  to  rise. 

Yet,  when  increasing  grief  brings  slow  diac— s. 
And  ebbing  life,  on  terms  severe  as  these. 
Will  have  its  little  lamp  no  longer  fed ; 
When  Henry*8  mistress  shoiK's  him  Emma  dead ; 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect. 
With  virgin  honora  let  my  hearse  be  deckt. 
And  decent  emblem ;  and  at  least  persuade 
This  happy  nymph,  that  Emma  may  be  laid 
Where  thou,  dear  author  of  my  death,  where  ahe. 
With  frequent  eye  my  sepulchre  may  see. 
The  nymph  amidst  her  joys  may  haply  breathe 
One  pious  sigh,  reflecting  on  my  death. 
And  the  sad  fate  which  she  may  one  day  prove. 
Who  hopes  from  Henry's  vows  eternal  love. 
And  thou  forsworn,  thou  cruel,  as  thou  art. 
If  Emma's  image  ever  touch'd  thy  heart ; 
Thou  sure  must  give  one  thought,  and  drop  one  tear 
To  her,  whom  love  abandon'd  to  despair ; 
To  her,  who,  dying,  on  the  wounded  stone 
Bid  it  in  lasting  chasacters  be  knovrn. 
That,  of  mankind,  she  lov'd  but  thee  alone. 


If  ear,  solemn  Jove;  and  oonacioiis  Venoa,  bear; 
And  thou,  bright  maid,  believe  me  whilst  1 1 
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No  time,  no  chango,  no  fatore  flame,  ahaU  more 
The  well-plac'd  badf  of  my  laating  love. 
O  powerfal  virtue!  0  victorious  fiiir! 
At  least,  ezcoae  a  trial  loo  Mvere: 
Receive  the  triumph,  and  ibiget  the  war. 

No  hanish*d  man,  condemn'd  in  wood*  to  love. 
Entreats  tfaf  pardon,  and  implores  thy  love : 
No  pe^ur'd  knight  desires  to  quit  thy  armi^ 
Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms. 
Crown  of  my  love,  and  honor  of  my  youth ! 
Henry,  thy  Henry,  with  eternal  truth. 
As  thou  may'st  wish,  shall  all  his  life  employ. 
And  found  his  glory  in  his  Emma's  joy. 

In  me  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir, 
niostrious  earl :  him  terrible  in  war 
Let  Lojrre  confeai,  ibr  she  has  felt  his  swwd, 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord. 
Him  great  in  peace  and  wealth  fair  Deva  knows; 
For  she  amidst  his  spacious  meadows  flows ; 
Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  iatten'd  lands ; 
And  sees  his  numerous  herds  imprint  her  sands. 

And   thou,  my  ftir,  my  dove,  sbalt  raise  thy 
thought 
To  greamesB  next  to  empire :  shalt  be  brongbt 
Wi^  solemn  pomp  to* my  paternal  seat; 
Where  peace  and  plenty  on  thy  word  shall  wait 
Music  and  song  shall  vmke  the  marriage-day ; 
An<n  whilst  the  priests  accuse  the  bride's  delay. 
Myrtles  and  roses  shall  obstruct  her  way. 
Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasto  adorn ; 
And  blooming  Peace  shall  oyer  bless  thy  mom. 
Succeeding  yean  their  happy  race  shall  run. 
And  Age,  unheeded,  by  delight  come  on : 
While  yet  superior  Love  shall  mock  his  power : 
And  when  old  Time  shall  turn  the  fated  hour, 
Which  only  can  our  well-tied  knot  unfold. 
What  rests  of  both,  one  sepulchre  shall  hold. 

Hence  then  for  ever  from  my  Emma's  breast, 
(That  heaven  of  softnesi,  and  that  seat  of  rest,) 
Ye  doubts  and  fears,  and  all  that  know  to  move 
Tormenting  grief,  and  all  that  trouble  love, 
Scattor*d  by  winds  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 


O  day,  the  fairest  sure  that  ever  rose ! 
Period  and  end  of  anxious  Emma's  woes! 
Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight; 
O!  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight. 
And  give  each  future  mom  a  tincture  of  thy  white. 
Yet  tell  thy  votary,  potent  queen  of  love, 
Henry,  my  Henry,  will  he  never  rove  f 
Will  he  be  ever  kind,  and  just,  and  good  f 
And  is  there  yet  no  mistress  in  the  wood  f 
None,  none  there  is ;  the  thought  was  rash  and  vain; 
A  folse  idea,  and  a  fancied  pain. 
Doubt  shall  for  ever  quit  my  strengthen'd  heart, 
And  anxious  jealousy's  corroding  smart; 
Nor  other  inmate  shall  inhabit  there. 
But  soft  BelieC  young  Joy,  and  pleasing  Care. 

Hence  let  the  tides  of  plenty  ebb  and  flow, 
And  Fortune's  various  gale  unheeded  blow. 
If  at  my  feet  the  suppliant  goddess  stends. 
And  sheds  her  treasure  with  unwearied  hands ; 
Her  present  favor  cautious  I  '11  embrace. 
And  not  unthankful  use  the  profl!er*d  grace : 
If  she  reclaims  the  temporary  boon, 
And  tries  her  pinions,  fluttering  to  be  gone ; 
Secure  of  mind,  I  'II  obviate  her  intent. 
And  onconcero'd  return  the  goods  she  lent 


Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel. 
From  any  turn  of  her  fontastic  wheel : 
Friendship's  great  laws,  and  Love's  superior  powers. 
Must  mark  the  color  of  my  future  hours. 
From  the  evente  which  thy  commands  create, 
I  must  my  blessings  or  my  sorrows  date ; 
And  Henry's  will  must  dictate  Emma's  fote. 

Yet,  while  with  close  delight  and  inward  pride 
(Which  from  the  world  my  careful  soul  shall  hide) 
I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire. 
Exalted  high  as  virtue  can  require ; 
With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer'd ; 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd ; 
Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  aflHuent  store. 
Which  human  vows  at  smoking  shrines  implore ; 
Grateful  and  humble  grant  me  to  employ 
My  life  subservient  only  to  thy  joy ; 
And  at  my  death  to  bless  thy  kindness  shown 
To  her,  who  of  mankind  could  love  but  thee  alone. 

Whxls  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said. 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  play*d 
Angels  and  sportive  Loves,  a  numerous  crowd ; 
Smiling  thev  clapt  their  wings,  and  low  they  bow'd  • 
They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er. 
To  choose  propitious  shafts,  a  precious  store ; 
That,  when  their  god  should  take  his  future  darts. 
To  strike  (however  rarely)  constant  hearts. 
His  happy  skill  might  proper  arms  employ. 
All  tipt  with  pleasure,  and  all  wing'd  with  joy : 
And  those,  they  vow'd,  whose  lives  should  imitate 
These  lovers'  constency,  should  share  their  fate. 

The  queen  of  beauty  stopt  her  bridled  doves ; 
Approv'd  the  little  labor  of  the  Loves ; 
Was  proud  and  pleas*d  the  mutual  vow  to  hear ; 
And  to  the  triumph  call'd  the  god  of  war : 
Soon  as  she  calls,  the  god  is  always  near. 

**  Now,  Mars,"  she  said,  "  let  Fame  exalt  her 
voice : 
Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice : 
But,  when  she  sings  great  Edward  from  the  field 
Retura'd,  the  hostile  spear  and  captive  shield 
In  Concord's  temple   hung,  and  Gallia  taught  to 

yield; 
And  when  as  prudent  Saturn  shall  complete 
The  yeari  design'd  to  perfect  Britein's  state, 
The  swift-wiug'd  power  shall  teke  her  tramp  again. 
To  sing  her  fiivorite  Anna's  wondrous  reign ; 
To  recollect  unwearied  Marlborough's  toils,. 
Old  Rnfus'  hall  unequal  to  his  spoils ; 
The  British  soldier  from  his  high  command 
Glorious,  and  Gaul  thrice  vanquish'd  by  his  hand  : 
Let  her,  at  least,  perform  what  I  desire ; 
With  second  breath  the  vocal  brass  inspire ; 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 
And,  when  thy  tumults  and  thy  fights  are  past; 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  my  foot  are  cast ; 
Faithful  may'st  thou,  like  British  Henry,  prove : 
And,  Emma-like,  let  me  return  thy  love. 

**  Renown'd  for  troth,  let  all  thy  sons  appear ; 
And  constant  beauty  shall  reward  their  care." 

Mars  smil'd,  and  bow'd :  the  Cyprian  deity 
Tura'd  to  the  glorious  ruler  of  the  sky ; 
**  And  thou,"  she  smiling  said,  *'  great  god  of  days 
And  verse,  behold  my  deed,  and  sing  my  praise ; 
As  on  the  British  earth,  my  favorite  isle. 
Thy  gentle  rays  and  kindest  influence  smile. 
Through  all  her  laughing  fields  and  verdant  groves, 
Proclaim  vrith  joy  these  memorable  loves. 
W 
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From  every  annual  ooone  lei  one  great  day 

To  celebrated  sporta  and  floral  play 

Be  aet  aside ;  and,  in  the  aofteat  lays 

Of  thy  poetic  sons,  be  solemn  praise 

And  everlasiing  marks  of  honor  paid 

To  the  true  lover,  and  the  Nut-brown  Maid." 


Canto  L 


ALMA: 


OR, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND. 

IN  THREE  CANTOES. 

Udvra  yAwf,  xai  irdrra  kSvis,  xai  irdvra  rd  laiSiv.    • 
Udvra  y^  H  ^i^wf  earl  tA  yiyvdiuvm* 

inetrL  ap.  SUbawm, 

Canto  I. 

Matthew*  met  Richard,t  when  or  where 
From  story  is  not  mighty  clear  : 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke, 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took. 
Rats  half  the  manuscript  have  eat : 
Dire  hunger !  which  we  still  regret. 
O !  may  they  ne'er  again  digest 
The  horrors  of  so  sad  a  feast ! 
Yet  less  our  grief,  if  what  remains. 
Dear  ,Jacob,t  by  thy  care  and  pains 
Shall  be  to  fUture  times  convey*d. 
It  thus  begins : 

.    .    .    .    .    Here  Matthew  said, 
'*  Alma  in  verBe,  in  prose  the  Mind, 
By  Aristotle's  pen  defin'd, 
Tliroughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall. 
Is,  bonitjide,  all  in  all. 
And  yet,  slap<lash,  is  all  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein : 
Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost ; 
While  everywhere  she  rules  the  roast 

*•  This  syslem,  Richard,  we  are  told. 
The  men  of  Oxford  firmly  hold. 
The  Cambridge  wits,  you  know,  deny 
With  ipse  dixit  to  comply. 
They  say,  (for  in  good  truth  they  speak 
With  small  respect  of  that  old  Greek,) 
That,  putting  all  his  words  together, 
Tls  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. 

*'  Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 
Sits  cock-horse  on  her  throne,  the  brain ; 
And  from  that  seat  of  thought  dispenses 
Her  sovereign  pleasure  to  the  senses. 
Two  ojOie  nerves,  they  say,  she  ties. 
Like  spectacles,  across  the  eyes ; 
By  which  the  spirits  bring  her  word. 
Whene'er  the  balls  are  fix'd  or  stirr'd. 
How  quick  at  park  and  play  they  strike ; 
The  duke  they  court ;  the  toast  tiiey  like ; 
And  at  Sc  James's  turn  their  grace 
From  former  friends,  now  out  of  place. 

*'  Without  these  aids,  to  be  more  serious. 
Her  power,  they  hold,  had  been  precarious : 
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The  eyes  might  have  eonspir'd  her  rain. 
And  she  not  known  what  they  were  doiii^. 
Foolish  it  had  been,  and  unkind. 
That  they  should  see,  and  she  be  blimf. 

*'  Wise  Nature  likewise,  ibey  suppose. 
Has  drawn  two  conduits  down  our  nose  r 
Could  Alma  else  with  judgment  tell 
When  cabbage  stinks,  or  rotes  smelkf 
Or  who  would  ask  for  her  opinion 
Between  an  oyster  and  an  onion  f 
For  from  most  bodies,  Dick,  you  know. 
Some  little  bits  ask  leave  to  flow ; 
And,  as  through  these  canals  they  nA\, 
Bring  up  a  sample  of  the  whole ; 
Like  footmen  running  before  ooaebee. 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches. 

"  By  nerves  about  omr  palate  plac'd. 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste. 
Else  (dismal  thought !)  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne  ; 
And  our  ill<jadgtng  wives  and  danghten 
Mistake  small-beer  for  ciiron^wnfeis. 

**  Hence,  too,  that  she  might  beCier  hear. 
She  sets  a  drum  at  either  ear : 
And,  loud  or  gentle,  harsh  or  sweet. 
Are  but  th'  aiarums  which  they  beat. 

*'L88t,  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
(A  thing  she  much  delights  to  deal  in,> 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes  and  fingers'  ends ; 
And  these,  in  gratitude,  again 
Return  their  spirits  to  the  brain ; 
In  which  their  figure  being  printed, 
(As  just  before,  I  think,  I  hinted,) 
Alma,  informed,  con  try  the  ease. 
As  she  had  been  upon  the  place. 

"  Thus,  while  the  judge  gives  diflerent  joomeya 
To  country  counsel  and  attorneys, 
He  on  the  bench  in  quiet  sits. 
Deciding,  as  they  bring  the  writs. 
The  pope  thus  prays  and  sleeps  at  Rome, 
And  very  seldom  stirs  from  home : 
Tet,  sending  forth  his  holy  spies. 
And  having  heard  what  they  advise. 
He  rules  the  church's  blest  dominion)^ 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions. 

"  The  scholars  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  lor  the  old  opinion  fight; 
Would  make  their  modem  friends  confeaa 
The  diflference  but  from  more  to  less. 
The  Mind,  say  they,  while  you  sustain 
To  hold  her  station  in  the  brain  ,- 
You  grant,  at  least,  she  is  extended : 
Ergo  the  whole  dispute  is  ended. 
For,  till  to-morrow  should  you  plead. 
From  form  and  structure  to  the  head, 
The  Mind  as  visibly  is  seen 
Extended  through  the  whole  machine. 
Why  should  all  honor  then  be  ta*en 
From  lower  parts  to  load  the  brain. 
When  other  limbs,  we  plainly  see, 
Each  in  his  way  as  brisk  as  he  ? 
For  music,  grant  the  head  receive  it. 
It  is  the  artist's  hand  that  gave  it ; 
And,  though  the  skull  may  wear  the  laurel* 
The  soldier's  arm  sustains  the  quarrel. 
Besides,  the  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyes, 
Are  not  his  parts,  but  his  allies ; 
Ev'n  what  you  hear  the  tongue  proclaim 
Comes  ab  origute  firom  thein. 
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What  could  the  head  peiibrm  nlone, 
If  all  their  friendly  aids  were  gone  ? 
A  foolish  figure  he  must  make ; 
Do  nothing  elie  but  sleep  and  ache. 

*'  Nor  matters  it,  that  you  can  show 
How  to  the  head  the  spirits  go ; 
Those  spirits  started  irom  some  goal. 
Before  they  through  the  veins  could  roll. 
Now,  we  should  hold  them  much  to  bbme, 
If  they  went  hack,  before  they  came. 

"  If,  therefore,  as  we  mutt  suppose, 
They  came  from  fingers,  and  from  toes; 
Or  teeth,  or  fingers,  in  this  case. 
Of  NumskuWu  self  should  take  the  place : 
Disputing  fair,  you  grant  thus  much. 
That  all  sensation  is  but  touch. 
Dip  but  your  toes  into  cold  water, 
Their  correspondent  teeth  will  chatter : 
And,  strike  the  bottom  of  your  feet. 
You  set  your  head  into  a  heat 
The  bully  beat,  and  happy  lover. 
Confess  that  feeling  lies  all  over. 

"  Note  here,  Lucretius  dares  to  teach 
(As  all  our  youth  may  learn  from  Creech) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view, 
Nor  hsinds  embrace,  nor  feet  pursue : 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  memberi  first,  and  then  the  use. 
What  each  must  act  was  yet  unknown, 
Till  all  is  mov'd  by  Chance  alone. 

*'  A  man  first  builds  a  country-seat. 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  good  to  eat 
Another  plants,  and  wondering  sees 
N<»r  books  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 
Yet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  who  durst  snch  whims  aver. 
Blest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason. 
That  came  at  all,  though  late  in  season. 
But  no  man,  sure,  e'er  lefl  his  house, 

And  saddled  Ball,  with  thoughts  so  wild. 
To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse. 

Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child. 
And  no  roan  ever  reapt  his  com, 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread. 
Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born, 

That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead. 
Before  they  're  ask*d,  can  maids  refuse  f 
Can" — "  Pray,"  says  Dick,  "  hold  in  your  Muse. 
While  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearse, 
She  hobbles  in  dUenate  verse."-* 
••  Verse,"  Mat  replied  ;  ••  is  that  my  care  T" — 
''Go  on,"  quoth  Richard,  "soft  and  fair." 

**  This  looks,  friend  Dick,  as  Nature  had 
But  exercis'd  the  salennan's  trade ; 
As  if  she  haply  had  sat  down, 
And  cut  out  clothes  for  ell  the  town ; 
Then  sent  them  out  to  Monmonth-street, 
To  try  what  perMns  they  would  fit 
But  every  free  and  licens'd  tailor 
Would  in  this  thetit  find  a  failure. 
Should  whims  like  these  his  head  perplex, 
How  could  he  work  for  either  sex  7 
His  clothes,  OS  atoms  might  prevail, 
Might  fit  a  pismire,  or  a  whale. 
No,  no :  he  views  with  studious  pleasure 
Your  shape,  before  he  takes  your  measure, 
for  real  Kate  he  made  the  bodice, 
And  not  for  an  ideal  goddess. 
No  error  near  his  shop-board  lurk*d ; 
He  knew  the  folks  for  whom  he  work'd : 


Still  to  their  size  be  aim'd  his  skill : 
Else,  pr'ythee,  who  would  pay  his  bill  T 

"  Next,  Dick,  if  Chance  herself  should  vary. 
Observe,  how  matters  would  miscarry : 
Across  your  eyes,  friend,  place  your  shoes ; 
Your  spectacles  upon  your  toes : 
Then  you  and  Memmius  shall  agree 
How  nicely  men  would  walk,  or  see. 

**  But  Wisdom,  peevish  and  cross-grain'd. 
Must  be  oppos'd,  to  be  sustain'd ; 
And  still  your  knowledge  will  increase. 
As  you  make  other  people's  less. 
In  arms  and  science  *tis  the  same ; 
Our  rival's  hurts  create  our  fome. 
At  Faubert's,  if  disputes  arise 
Among  the  champions  for  the  prise. 
To  prove  who  gave  &e  fairer  butt, 
John  shows  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coat 
So,  for  the  honor  of  your  book, 
It  tells  where  other  folks  mistook : 
And,  as  their  notions  you  confound. 
Those  you  invent  get  forther  ground. 

**  The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
stotle ('tis  urg'd)  in  judgment  vary: 
They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The  image  of  his  general  thought; 
Just  as  the  melancholic  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky ; 
And  to  the  poor  apprentice*  ear 
The  bells  sound,  *  Whittington,  lord-mayor.' 
The  conjurer  thus  explains  his  tckemef 
Thus  spirits  walk,  and  prophets  dream ; 
North  Britons  thus  have  $econd'8igkl ; 
And  Germans,  free  fiom  gun-shot,  fight 

**  Theodoret  and  Origen, 
And  fifly  other  learned  men. 
Attest,  that,  if  their  comments  find 
The  traces  of  their  master's  mind. 
Alma  can  ne'er  dec^y  nor  die : 
This  flatly  t'  other  sect  deny ; 
Simplicius,  Theophrast,  Durand, 
Great  names,  but  hard  in  verse  to  stand. 
They  wonder  men  should  have  mistook 
The  tenet8  of  their  master's  book. 
And  hold,  that  Alma  yields  her  breath, 
O'ercome  by  age,  and  seiz'd  by  death. 
Now  which  were  wise  7  and  which  were  foob  t 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stools : 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext ; 
The  comment  ruining  the  text : 
Now  fears,  now  hopes,  her  doubtful  fate  i 
But,  Richard,  let  her  look  to  that — 
Whilst  we  our  own  affiiirs  pursue. 

«  These  diflTerent  tyttenUy  old  or  new, 
A  man  with  half  an  eye  may  see. 
Were  only  form'd  to  disagree. 
Now,  to  bring  things  to  fair  conclusion, 
And  save  much  Christian  ink's  effusion. 
Let  me  propose  on  healing  acheme, 
And  sail  along  the  middle  stream ; 
For,  Dick,  if  we  could  reconcile 

Old  Aristotle  with  Gassendus', 
How  many  would  admire  oar  toil ! 

And  yet  how  few  would  comprehend  us ! 

"  Here,  Richard,  let  my  scheme  commence ; 
Oh !  may  my  words  be  lost  in  sense ! 
While  pleas'd  Thalia  deigns  to  write 
The  slips  nnd  bounds  of  Alma's  flight 

"  My  simple  sysfem  shall  suppose 
That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes; 
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That  then  the  moonts  by  just  degreas 
Up  to  the  ancles,  legs,  and  knees ; 
Next,  as  the  sop  of  life  does  rise, 
She  lends  her  vigor  to  the  thighs ; 
And  all  these  under-regions  past. 
She  nestles  somewhere  near  the  waist ; 
Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter, 
As  we  shall  show  at  lai^e  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improv'd  by  time. 
Up  to  the  heart  she  loves  to  climb; 
From  tlience,  compell'd  by  craft  and  age, 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage. 

**  From  the  feet  upward  to  the  head"-^ 
•*  Pithy  and  short,"  says  Dick,  ••  proceed." 
**  Dick,  this  is  not  an  idle  notion : 
Observe  the  progress  of  the  motion. 
First,  I  demonstratively  prove. 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move; 
And  legs  desire  to  come  and  go. 
For  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Hence,  long  before  the  child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl : 
To  hinder  which,  your  midwife  knows 
To  bind  those  parts  extremely  close ; 
Lest  Alma,  newly  enter'd  in. 
And  stonn'd  at  her  own  christening's  din. 
Fearful  of  future  grief  and  pain, 
Should  silently  sneak  out  again. 
Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case ; 
As  in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass. 

*'  Again ;  as  she  grows  something  stronger, 
And  master's  feet  are  swath'd  no  longer, 
If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks. 
Or  shows  his  Ucomodve  tricks ; 
These  lint  assaults  fiit  Kate  repays  him ; 
When  half  asleep,  she  overlays  him. 

"  Now  mark,  dear  Richard,  from  the  age 
That  children  tread  this  worldly  stage. 
Broom-staff  or  poker  they  bestride. 
And  round  the  parlor  love  to  ride ; 
Till  thoughtful  father's  pious  care 
Provides  his  brood,  next  Smithfield  Fair, 
If^th  supplemental  hobby-horses : 
And  happy  be  their  infimt  courses! 

"  Hence  for  some  years  they  ne'er  stand  still: 
Their  legs,  you  see,  direct  their  will ; 
From  opening  mom  till  setting  sun. 
Around  the  fields  and  woods  they  run ; 
They  frisk,  and  dance,  and  leap,  and  play. 
Nor  heed  what  Freind  or  Snape  can  say. 

"  To  her  next  stage  as  Alma  flies, 
And  likes,  as  I  have  said,  the  thighs. 
With  iympathetic  power  she  warms 
Their  good  allies  and  friends,  the  arms; 
While  Betty  dances  on  the  green, 
And  Susan  is  at  stool-ball  seen ; 
While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare. 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar : 
Both  legs  and  arms  spontaneous  move ; 
Which  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove. 

**  Another  motion  now  she  makes : 
O,  need  I  name  the  seat  she  takes  ? 
His  thought  quite  chang'd  the  stripling  finds; 
The  sport  and  race  no  more  he  minds ; 
Neglected  Tray  and  pointer  lie, 
And  covies  unmolested  fly. 
Sudden  the  jocund  plain  he  leaves. 
And  for  the  nymph  in  secret  grieves. 


In  dying  accents  he  complains 
Of  cruel  fires,  and  raging  pains.    * 
The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone. 
Leaves  all  the  swains,  and  sighs  Sot  one. 
The  nymph  is  warm'd  with  young  deaixe. 
And  feels,  and  dies  to  quench  his  fin. 
They  meet  each  evening  in  the  giove; 
Their  parley  but  augments  their  lore : 
So  to  the  priest  their  case  they  tell : 
He  ties  the  knot ;  and  all  goes  well. 

"  But,  O  my  Muse,  just  distance  keep  ; 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep. 
In  nine  months'  time,  the  bodice  looeew 
And  petticoata  too  short,  disclose 
That  at  this  age  the  active  mind 
About  the  waist  lies  roost  oonfin'd ; 
And  that  young  life  and  quickening  eenae 
Spring  (torn,  his  influence  darted  theoce 
So  fiom  the  middle  of  the  world 
The  Sun's  prolific  rays  are  huri'd ; 
^Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  beans. 
Which  quicken  Earth  with  genial  flasaes." 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  saty 
Here  strok'd  his  chin,  and  oock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  board. 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word. 
**  Love's  advocates,  sweet  sir,  would  find  hiai 
A  higher  place  than  yon  essign'd  him.** 

"Love's  advocates!  Dick,  who  are  tliosen- 
"The  poets,  you  may  well  suppose. 
I  'm  soiry,  sir,  you  have  discarded 
The  men  with  whom  till  now  you  beided. 
Prote^men  alone,  for  private  enda, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  fiienda. 
In  cor  ttSOavit,  cries  Lucretius; 
If  he  may  be  allow'd  to  teach  us. 
The  self-same  thing  soft  Ovid  says, 
(A  proper  judge  in  such  a  caseO 
Horace's  phrase  is,  torretjecur ; 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker. 
Here  Virgil  too  has  plac'd  this  [ 
What  signifies  too  long  quotation  ? 
In  ode  and  epic,  plain  the  case  is. 
That  Love  holds  one  of  these  two  plaeea.** 

*'  Dick,  without  passion  or  reflectioii, 
I  '11  straight  demolish  this  objection. 

**  First,  poets,  all  the  world  agrees. 
Write  half  to  profit,  half  to  please. 
Matter  and  figure  they  produce ; 
For  garnish  this,  and  that  for  nse: 
And  in  the  structure  of  their  feasts. 
They  seek  to  feed  and  please  their  gnesis: 
But  one  may  balk  this  good  intent. 
And  take  things  otherwise  than  meant. 
Thus,  if  you  dine  with  my  lord-mayor, 
Roastrbeef  and  venison  is  your  fare ; 
Thence  you  proceed  to  swan  and  bastard. 
And  persevere  in  tart  and  custard : 
But  tnlip4eave$  and  lemon'ped 
Help  only  to  adorn  the  meal ; 
And  painted  flags,  superb  and  neat. 
Proclaim  you  welcome  to  the  treat 
The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devoorp. 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flowers; 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  atreamer. 

**  That  Cupid  goes  with  bow  and  arrows. 
And  Venus  keeps  her  coach  and  spanows. 
Is  all  but  emblem,  to  acquaint  one. 
The  son  is  sharp,  the  mother  wanton. 
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Such  imagM  have  sometimeB  ahown 
A  myBtic  tense,  but  oAener  none. 
For  who  conceives,  what  bardB  devise, 
That  Heaven  is  plac'd  in  Celia's  eyes ; 
Or  where 's  the  sense,  direct  and  moral. 
That  teeth  are  pearl,  or  lips  are  coral  t 

**  Your  Horace  owns,  he  various  writ, 
As  wild  or  sober  maggots  bit: 
And,  where  too  much  the  poet  ranted. 
The  sage  philosopher  recanted. 
His  grave  Epistles  may  disprove 
The  wanton  Odes  he  made  to  Love. 

**  Lucretius  keeps  a  mighty  pother 
With  Cupid  and  his  fancied  mother ; 
Calls  her  great  queen  of  Earth  and  Air, 
Declares  that  winds  and  seas  obey  her ; 
And,  wlule  her  honor  he  rehearses. 
Implores  her  to  inspire  his  veises. 

"  Yet,  free  from  this  poetic  madness. 
Next  page  he  says,  in  sober  sadness. 
That  she  and  all  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes. 
Regardless  of  this  world  below. 
Our  health  or  hanging,  weal  or  woe ; 
Nor  once  disturb  their  heavenly  spirits 
With  Scapiu's  cheats,  or  Qesar's  merits. 

"  Nor  e'er  can  Latin  poets  prove 
Where  lies  the  real  seat  of  Love. 
Jecur  they  bum,  and  cor  they  pierce, 
As  either  best  supplies  their  veree ; 
And,  if  folks  ask  the  reason  ibr't. 
Say,  one  was  long,  and  t'other  short 
Thus,  I  presume,  the  British  Muse 
May  take  the  freedom  strangen  use. 
In  prose  our  property  is  greater : 
Why  should  it  then  be  less  in  metre  f 
If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart. 
We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  hmii: 
But,  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver, 
'TIS  sure  he  must  transfix  the  liver  : 
For  rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense. 

*'  But  let  your  friends  in  verse  suppoie, 
^Vhat  ne'er  shall  be  allow'd  in  prose ; 
AnatomitU  can  make  it  clear, 
The  Lover  minds  his  own  afiair; 
Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses,^ 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices; 
Still  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide : 
£Ise  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire ; 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature^ 
Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  witness. 
And  love  is  all  delight  and  sweetness. 
My  logic  then  has  lost  its  aim. 
If  sweet  and.  bitter  be  the  same  : 
And  he,  methinks,  is  no  great  scholar. 
Who  can  mistake  desire  for  choler. 

"The  like  may  of  the  heart  be  said; 
Courage  and  terror  there  are  bred. 
All  those,  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
.Start,  if  they  hear  but  the  iattM: 
And  mighty  physical  their  fear  is ; 
For,  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is. 
Their  heart,  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Most  give  their  stomach  cruel  twitches. 
Bat  heroes,  who  o'ercome  or  die. 
Have  their  hearts  huQg  extremely  high. 
The  strings  of  which,  in  battle's  heat. 
Against  their  yerj  coraleta  beat; 
33 


Keep  time  with  their  own  trumpet's  measure, 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure. 

"  Now,  if  'tis  chiefly  in  the  heart 
That  Courage  does  itself  exert, 
'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  Love. 
Would  Nature  make  one  place  the  seat 
Of  fond  desire,  and  fell  debate  ? 
Must  people  only  take  delight  in 
Those  hours,  when  they  are  tir'd  of  fighting  f 
And  has  no  man,  but  who  has  kiU'd 
A  father,  right  to  get  a  child  ? 
These  notions  then  I  think  hot  klle ; 
And  Love  shall  still  possess  the  middle. 

*•  This  truth  more  plainly  to  discover, 
Suppose  your  hero  were  a  lover. 
Though  he  before  had  gall  and  nge. 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assui^e. 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low ; 
He  hates  the  light,  and  shuns  die  foe. 

"  In  scornful  sloth  Achilles  slept. 
And  for  his  wench,  like  Tall-boy,  wept; 
Nor  would  return  to  war  and  slaughter. 
Till  they  brought  back  the  parson's  daughter. 

'*  Antonius  fled  from  Actium's  coast, 
Augustus  pressing,  Asia  lost: 
His  sails  by  Cupid's  hands  unfarl'd, 
To  keep  the  fair,  he  gave  the  world. 
Edward  our  Fourth,  rever'd  and  crown'd. 
Vigorous  in  youth,  in  arms  renown'd. 
While  England's  voice,  and  Warwick's  care, 
Design'd  him  Gallia's  beauteous  heir, 
Chang'd  peace  and  power  for  rage  end  wars, 
Only  to  dry  one  widow's  tear»— 

"  France's  fourth  Henry  we  may  see 
A  servant  to  the  fair  d'Estree; 
When,  quitting  Coutras'  prosperous  fleld. 
And  Fortune  taught  at  length  to  yield. 
He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguis'd  o'er  hills  and  valleys  went. 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame. 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fome. 

**  Bold  is  the  critic  who  dares  prove 
These  heroes  were  no  friends  to  love ; 
And  bolder  he,  who  dares  a^er 
That  they  were  enemies  to  war. 
Yet,  when  their  thought  should,  now  or  never 
Have  rais'd  their  heart,  or  fir'd  their  liver. 
Fond  Alma^to  those  parts  was  gone. 
Which  Love  mora  justly  calls  his  own. 

"Examples  I  could  cite  yoo  more; 
But  be  contented  with  these  four : 
For  when  one's  proofe  are  aptly  chosen. 
Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen. 
One  came  from  Greece,  and  one  from  Rome; 
The  other  two  grew  nearer  home. 
For  some  in  ancient  books  delight ; 
Others  prefer  what  modems  write : 
Now  I  should  be  extremely  loth. 
Not  to  be  thought  expert  in  both." 


Canto  II. 

"But  shall  we  take  the  Muse  abroad 
To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road  ? 
And  leave  our  subject  in  the  middle. 
As  Butler  did  his  Bear  and  Fiddle  f 
Yet  he,  consummate  master,  knew. 
When  to  recede,  and  where  puisoa: 
W8 
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His  noble  negligeocet  teach 
What  othera'  toils  despair  to  reach. 
He,  perfect  dancer,  cUmba  the  rope. 
And  balances  your  fear  and  hope : 
If,  after  some  distinguish'd  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  gathering  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length. 
With  wonder  you  approve  his  sleight. 
And  owe  your  pleasure  to  your  fright : 
But  like  poor  Andrew  I  advance. 
False  mimic  of  my  master's  dance. 
Around  the  cord  .awhile  I  sprawl. 
And  thence,  though  low,  in  earnest  falL 

"  My  preface  tells  you,  I  digress*d : 
He's  half  absolved  who  has  confessed." 

**  I  like,**  quoth  Dick,  *'your  nmiUt 
And,  in  return,  take  two  from  me. 
As  masters  in  the  olare  olwmre 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure, 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread. 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red ; 
Tet,  from  these  colors*  oddly  miz'd. 
Tour  sight  upon  the  whole  is  flz'd : 
Or  as,  again,  your  courtly  dames 
(Whose  clothes  returning  birth-day  claims) 
By  arts  improve  the  stuffii  they  vary. 
And  things  are  best  as  most  contrary ; 
The  gown,  with  stiff  embroidery  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining  ; 
The  out*,  if  Indian  figure  stain, 
The  in-side  must  be  rich  and  plain. 
So  you  great  authors  have  thought  fit 
To  make  digression  temper  wit : 
When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare. 
You  calm  them  with  a  milder  air: 
To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  ibrce. 
And  fvrbdow  the  plain  discourse." 

**  Richard,"  quoth  Mat,  '*  these  words  of  thine 
Speak  something  sly,  and  something  fine : 
But  I  shall  e*en  resume  my  ikeme, 
However  thou  may'st  praise  or  blame. 

"  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  Love  abates  his  usual  mettle: 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
Distorb  the  godhead's  soft  affairs: 
So  now,  as  health  or  temper  changes^ 
In  larger  compass  Alma  ranges. 
This  day  below,  the  next  above. 
As  light  or  solid  whimsies  move. 
So  merchant  has  his  house  in  town. 
And  country-seat  near  Bansted-down : 
From  one  he  dates  his  foreign  letters. 
Sends  out  his  goods,  and  duns  his  debtors : 
In  f  other,  at  his  hours  of  leisure. 
He  smokes  his  pipe,  and  takes  his  pleasure. 

**  And  now  your  matrimonial  Cupid, 
Lash'd  on  by  Time,  grows  tir*d  and  stupid. 
For  story  and  experience  tell  us 
That  man  grows  old,  and  woman  jealous. 
Both  would  their  little  ends  secure ; 
He  sighs  for  fireedom,  she  for  power: 
His  n^es  tend  abroad  to  roam. 
And  hers  to  domineer  at  home. 
Thus  passioa  flags  by  slow  degrees. 
And,  ruflied  more,  delighted  less, 
The  busy  mind  does  seldom  go 
To  those  onee-charmtng  seats  below ; 
But,  in  the  breast  encamp'd,  prepares 
For  well-bsad  foints  and  future  wars. 


The  man  suspects  his  lady's  crying 
(When  he  last  autumn  lay  a-dying) 
Was  but  to  gain  him  to  appoint  her 
By  codicil  a  lai^er  jointure. 
The  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick. 
That  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick ; 
And  knows,  that  in  that  grief  he  reckooVl 
On  black-ey'd  Susan  for  his  second. 

"  Thus  having  strove  some  tedious  ytmsm 
With  feign'd  desires,  and  real  fears ; 
And,  tir'd  with  answers  and  replies 
Of  John  aflirms,  and  Martha  lies. 
Leaving  this  endless  altercation. 
The  Mind  afiects  a  higher  station. 

*'  Poltis,  that  generous  king  of  Thrace, 
I  think,  was  in  this  very  case. 
All  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears. 
And  gods  beat  up  for  volunteen 
To  Greece  and  Troy ;  while  Poltis  sat 
In  quiet  governing  his  state. 
'  And  whence,'  said  the  pacific  king, 
'  Does  all  this  noise  and  discord  spring  T 

*  Why,  Paris  look  Atridcs'  wife.* — 

*  With  ease  I  could  compose  this  strife : 
The  iiyur'd  hero  should  not  lose. 

Nor  the  young  lover  want  a  spouse. 
But  Helen  chang'd  her  first  condition. 
Without  her  husband's  just  permission. 
What  from  the  dame  can  Puris  hope  f 
She  may  as  well  from  him  elope. 
Again,  how  can  her  old  good  man. 
With  honor,  take  her  back  again  ? 
From  hence  I  logically  gather. 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either. 
Now,  I  have  two  right  honest  wives. 
For  whose  possession  no  man  strives : 
One  to  Atrides  I  will  send. 
And  t'  other  to  my  Trqjan  iriend. 
£aoh  prince  riiall  thus  with  honor  have 
What  both  so  warmly  seem  to  crave : 
The  wrath  of  gods  and  roan  shall  cease. 
And  Poltis  live  and  die  in  peaco.* 

**  Dick,  if  this  story  pleaseth  thee, 
Play  thank  Dan  Pope,  who  told  it  me. 

**  Howe'er  swift  Alma's  flight  may  vary, 
^ake  this  by  way  of  cordOary) 
Some  limbs  she  finds  the  very  same. 
In  place,  in  dignity,  in  name : 
These  dwell  at  such  convenient  distance. 
That  each  may  give  his  friend  assistance. 
Thus  he  who  runs  or  dances  begs 
The  equal  vigor  of  two  legs ; 
So  much  to  both  does  Alma  trust. 
She  ne'er  regards  which  goes  the  fint. 
Teague  could  make  neither  of  them  stay. 
When  with  himself  he  ran  away. 
The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight. 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right; 
For,  whilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow. 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe. 
T'other  would  take  it  wondrous  ill. 
If  in  your  pocket  it  lay  still. 
And,  when  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink  as  coward,  and  aftaid. 
No,  sir;  whilst  he  withdraws  his  i 
His  comrade  takes  the  surer  aim : 
One  moment  if  his  beams  recede, 
As  soon  as  e'er  the  bird  is  dead. 
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Opening  again,  he  lays  hii  claim  ' 

To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame, 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game. 
Tie  thus  one  tradesmaa  elipe  away. 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play. 

**  Some  limbs  again,  in  bulk  or  stature 
Unlike,  and  not  akin  by  nature, 
In  concert  act,  like  modem  friends. 
Because  one  serves  the  other's  ends. 
The  arm  thus  waiu  upon  the  heart. 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part. 
That  one,  though  warm,  decides  more  slow 
Than  t'other  executes  the  blow. 
A  stander-by  may  chance  to  have  it. 
Ere  Hack  himself  perceives  he  gave  it 

**  The  amorous  eyes  thus  always  go 
A-strolling  for  their  friends  below ; 
For,  long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Have  tiU-^^Ute  reliev'd  their  flame, 
Ere  visits  yet  are  brought  about, 
llie  eye  l^  sympathy  looks  out. 
Knows  Florimel,  and  longs  to  meet  her. 
Arid,  if  he  sees,  is  sure  to  greet  her. 
Though  at  sash-window,  on  the  stairs. 
At  court,  nay  (authors  say)  at  prayers^ — 

**The  funeral  of  some  valiant  knight 
May  give  this  thing  its  proper  light. 
View  his  two  gauntlets ;  these  declare 
That  both  his  hands  were  us'd  to  war. 
Aud  from  his  two  gilt  spurs  'tis  leam'd 
His  feet  were  equally  concem'd. 
But  have  you  not,  with  thought,  beheld 
The  sword  hang  dangling  o'er  the  shield  f 
Which  shows  the  breast,  that  plate  was  us'd  to, 
Had  an  ally  right  arm  to  trust  to : 
And,  by  the  peep-holes  in  his  crest. 
Is  it  not  virtually  oonfest. 
That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim, 
And  glanc'd  respect  to  that  bright  dame. 
In  whose  delight  his  hope  he  center'd. 
And  for  whose  glove  his  life  was  ventur'd  f 

**  Olgections  to  my  general  sys/sm 
May  rise,  perhaps ;  and  I  have  mist  them ; 
But  I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity  (mark  that!)  and  distance; 
Can  prove,  that  all  things,  on  occasion. 
Love  union,  and  desire  adhesion ; 
That  Alma  merely  is  a  scale, 
And  motives,  like  the  weights,  prevail. 
If  neither  side  turn  down  nor  up^ 
t^th  loss  or  gain,  with  fear  or  hope, 
The  balance  always  would  hang  even, 
like  Mah'met's  tomb,  'twixt  Earth  and  Heaven. 

^'Iliis^  Richard,  is  a  curious  case : 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale ; 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice ; 
Which  best  or  worst  you  could  not  think. 
And  die  you  must  for  want  of  diink ; 
Unless  aome  chance  inclines  your  sight. 
Setting  one  pot  in  feirer  light; 
Then  you  prefer  or  A,  or  B, 
As  lines  and  angles  best  agree: 
Your  sense  resolv'd  impels  your  will : 
She  guides  your  hand — so  drink  your  fill. 

«  Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 
Between  tw9  equal  panniers  sway'd  f 


Her  tallies  useless  lie,  and  idle, 
If  plac'd  exactly  in  the  middle : 
But,  forc'd  from  this  unactive  state    ' 
By  virtue  of  some  casual  weight, 
Oa  either  side  you  hear  them  clatter. 
And  judge  of  right  and  left  hand  matter. 

*'  Now,  Richard,  this  coercive  force, 
Without  your  choice,  must  take  its  course ; 
Great  kings  to  wars  are  pointed  forth. 
Like  loaded  needles  to  the  north. 
And  thou  and  I,  by  power  unseen. 
Are  barely  passive,  and  suck'd-in 
To  Henault's  vaults,  or  Celia's  chamber. 
As  straw  and  paper  are  by  amber. 
If  we  sit  down  lo  play  or  set, 
(Suppose  at  ombre  or  dossef ,) 
Let  people  call  us  cl^eats  or  fbolfe. 
Our  cards  and  we  are  equal  tools. 
We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn: 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them. 
In  vain  on  Fortune's  aid  rely : 
She  only  is  a  stander-by. 
Poor  men !  poor  papers !  we  and  they 
Do  some  impulsive  force  obey : 
And  are  but  play'd  with—do  not  play. 
But  space  and  matter  we  should  blame ; 
They  palm'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  game. 

**  Thus,  to  save  further  contradiction 
Against  what  you  may  think  but  fiction, 
I  for  attraction,  Dick,  declare : 
Deny  it  those  bold  men  that  dare. 
As  well  your  motion,  as  your  thought. 
Is  all  by  hidden  impulse  wrought : 
Ev'n  saying  that  you  think  or  walk. 
How  like  a  country  squire  you  talk ! 

*'  Mark  then ; — Where  fancy,  or  desire, 
Collects  the  beams  of  vital  fire ; 
Into  that  limb  fair  Alma  slides, 
And  there,  pro  tempore,  resides. 
She  dwells  in  Nicolini's  tongue,      , 
When  Pyrrhus  chants  the  heavenly  song. 
When  Pedro  does  the  lute  command. 
She  guides  the  cunning  artist's  hand. 
Through  Macer's  gullet  she  runs  down. 
When  the  vile  glutton  dines  alone. 
And,  void  of  modesty  and  thought. 
She  follows  Bibo's  endless  draught. 
Through  the  soft  sex  again  she  ranges. 
As  youth,  caprice,  or  feshion,  changes. 
Fair  Alma,  careless  and  serene, 
In  Fanny's  sprightly  eyes  is  seen ; 
While  they  dififuse  their  infant  beams. 
Themselves  not  conscious  of  their  flames 
Again  fair  Alma  sits  confest 
On  Florimel's  exporter  breast ; 
When  she  the  rising  sigh  constrains. 
And.  by  concealing,  speaks  her  pains. 
In  Cynthia's  neck  fair  Alma  glows. 
When  the  vain  thing  her  jewels  shows : 
When  Jenny's  slays  are  newly  lac'd, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist: 
And  when  the  swelling  hoop  sustains 
The  rich  brocade,  feir  Alma  deigns 
Into  that  lower  space  to  enter, 
Of  the  large  round  herself  the  centre. 

**  Again:  that  single  limb  or  feature, 
(Such  is  the  cogent  force  of  Nature,) 
Which  most  did  Alma's  passion  move 
In  the  first  oligect  of  her  love, 
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For  ever  will  be  found  oonfest. 
And  printed  on  the  amorous  breast 

<«  O  Abelard !  ill-fated  youth, 
Thy  tale  will  justify  this  truth : 
But  well  I  weet,  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song. 
Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav'd 
A  silken  web ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colors ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress. 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless. 
He  o'er  the  weeping  nun  has  drawn 
Such  artful  folds  of  sacred  lawn. 
That  Love,  with  equal  grief  and  pride, 
Shall  see  the  crime  he  strives  to  hide, 
And,  soflly  drawing  back  the  veil, 
The  god  shall  to  his  votaries  tell 
Each  conscious  tear,  each  blushing  grace, 
That  deck'd  dear  Eloisa's  face^ 
Happy  the  poet,  blest  the  lays. 
Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  to  praise  I 

*<  Next,  Dick,  as  youth  and  habit  sways, 
A  hundred  gambols  Alma  plays. 
If,  whilst  a  boy,  Jack  ran  from  school, 
Fond  of  his  hunting-horn  and  pole ; 
Though  gout  and  age  his  speed  detain. 
Old  John  halloos  his  hounds  again ; 
By  his  fire-side  he  starts  the  hare, 
And  turns  her  in  his  wicker>chair; 
His  feet,  however  lame,  you  find, 
Have  got  the  better  of  his  Mind. 

''  If,  while  the  Mind  was  in  her  leg. 
The  dance  afiected  nimble  Peg ; 
Old  Madge,  bewitch'd  at  sixty-one. 
Calls  for  Green  Sleeves,  and  Jumping  Joan. 
In  public  mask,  or  private  ball, 
.  From  Linooln's-inn  toGoldsmiths'-hall, 
All  Christmas  long  away  she  trudges. 
Trips  it  with  prentices  and  judges. 
In  vain  her  children  urge  her  stay, 
And  age  or  palsy  bar  the  way. 
But,  if  those  images  prevail 
Which  whilom  did  aiSect  the  tail. 
She  still  renews  the  ancient  scene, 
Forgets  the  forty  years  between : 
Awkwardly  gay,  and  oddly  merry. 
Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-knot  cherry ; 
O'er-heated  with  ideal  rage. 
She  cheats  her  son,  to  wed  her  page. 

"  If  Alma,  whilst  the  man  was  young, 
Slipp'd  up  too  soon  into  his  tongue, 
Pleas'd  with  his  own  fantastic  skill. 
He  lets  that  weapon  ne'er  lie  still. 
On  any  point  if  you  dispute, 
Depend  upon  it,  he'll  confute  : 
Change  sides,  and  you  increase  your  pain. 
For  he  '11  cflbfute  you  back  again. 
For  one  may  speak  with  Tully's  tongue. 
Yet  all  the  while  be  in  the  wrong. 
And  'tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say. 
Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bwid  causes  down  to  worse : 
As  dames,  who  native  beauty  want. 
Still  uglier  look,  the  mora  they  paint 

**  Again :  if  in  the  female  sex 
Alma  should  on  this  member  fix, 
(A  cruel  and  a  desperate  case, 
FffMB  which  Heaven  shield  my  lovely  lass  f) 


For  evermore  all  care  n  vain, 
That  would  bring  Alma  down  again. 
As,  in  habitual  gout  or  stone. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done. 
Is  to  correct  your  drink  and  diet. 
And  keep  the  inward  foe  in  quiet ; 
So,  if  for  any  sins  of  ours. 
Or  our  fbrefa^ers*,  higher  powers. 
Severe,  though  just,  afilict  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill,  a  talking  wife ; 
Till  Death  shall  bring  the  kind  relief; 
We  must  be  patient,  or  be  deaf. 

"You  know  a  certain  lady,  Dick, 
Who  saw  me  when  I  last  was  sick : 
She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plasHe  forms,  and  mental  powen ; 
Describ'd  our  pre-existing  station. 
Before  this  vile  terrene  creation ; 
And,  lest  I  should  be  wearied,  madam. 
To  cut  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam  f 
From  whence,  as  fast  as  she  was  able, 
She  drowns  the  world,  and  builds  up  Babel 
Through  Sjrria,  Persia,  Greece,  she  goes. 
And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  close. 

" But  we'll  descant  on  general  nature : 
This  is  a  system,  not  a  satire. 

*'  Turn  we  this  globe,  and  let  us  see 
How  difllerent  nations  disagree 
In  what  we  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ; 
Nay,  Dick,  perhaps  in  what  we  think. 
In  water  as  you  smell  and  taste 
The  soils  through  which  it  rose  and  past. 
In  Alma's  manners  yon  may  read 
The  place  where  she  was  bom  and  bred. 

**  One  people  from  their  sTiraddling-bands 
Releas'd  their  infants*  feet  and  hands ; 
Here  Alma  to  these  limbs  viras  brought 
And  Sparta's  ofispring  kick'd  and  fought 

*'  Another  taught  their  babes  to  talk. 
Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carls  walk: 
There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue. 
And  orators  from  Athens  sprang. 

"  Observe  but  in  these  neighboring  lands 
The  diflerent  use  of  mouths  and  hands; 
As  men  repos'd  their  various  hopes. 
In  battles  these,  and  those  in  tropes. 

**  In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats ; 
Which,  for  the  honor  of  their  nation. 
They  quit  but  on  some  great  occasion. 
Men  there  in  breeches  clad  you  view : 
They  claim  that  garment  as  their  due. 
In  Turkey  the  reverse  appears ; 
Long  coate  the  haughty  husband  wean. 
And  greets  his  wife  with  angry  speeches 
If  she  be  seen  vrithout  her  breeches. 

**  In  our  fantastic  climes,  the  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  Uieir  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  fiowers  their  mingled  odors  shed. 
Your  nicer  Hottentots  think  meet 
With  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feet : 
With  downcast  kx>ks  on  Totta*s  legs 
The  ogling  youth  most  humbly  begs 
She  would  not  fW>m  his  hopes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfast  and  his  love : 
And,  if  the  skittish  nymph  should  fly. 
He  in  a  double  sense  must  die. 

**  We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  Nvomen's  taeth  look  white. 
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And  every  aaucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneera  at  a  oioiilh  profbandly  yellow. 
In  China  none  hold  women  iweet, 
Except  their  anagi  are  black  ai  jet 
King  Chihu  put  nine  queens  lo  death. 
Convict  on  iitatute,  Ivory  TVefA. 

*'  At  Tboquin,  if  a  prince  should  die, 
(As  Jesuits  write,  who  never  lie  J 
The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest. 
Who  serv'd  him  most,  and  lov*d  him  best, 
Prepare  and  light  his  funeral  fire. 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire. 
In  Europe  'twould  be  hard  to  find 
In  each  degree  one  half  so  kind. 

**  Now  turn  we  to  the  fiuthest  east. 
And  there  observe  the  gentry  drest 
Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  sisters, 
Scarr'd  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters; 
The  marks  remaining  on  the  skin. 
To  tell  the  quality  within. 
Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great : 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state, 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler : 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 
Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show  : 
And«at  a  small  expense,  your  wife. 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  eloth'd  for  life. 

**  Westward  again,  the  Indian  iair 
Is  nicely  smear'd  with  fet  of  bear : 
Befiwe  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast; 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most. 
The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux 
Drip  from  the  shoulden  to  the  toes : 
How  sleek  their  skins !  their  joints  how  easy ! 
Their  slovens  only  are  not  greasy ! 

**  I  mentioned  di^ient  ways  of  breeding : 
Begin  we  in  our  children's  reading. 
To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 
Proceedii^  thus  with  vast  delight. 
He  spells,  and  gnaws,  from  left  to  light 
But,  show  a  Hebrew's  hopeful  son 
Where  we  suppose  the  book  begun. 
The  child  would  thank  you  for  your  kindnesi, 
And  read  quite  backward  from  our  jEnis. 
Devour  he  learning  ne'er  so  fest. 
Great  A  would  be  reserv'd  the  last 

*'  An  equal  instance  of  this  matter 
Is  in  the  manners  of  a  daughter. 
In  Europe,  if  a  harmless  maid. 
By  Nature  and  by  Love  betray'd. 
Should,  ere  a  wife,  become  a  nuise. 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 
In  China,  Dampier's  Travels  tell  ye, 
(Look  in  his  Index  fer  PagelU,) 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore, 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land : 
Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand, 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 
The  tender  mother  stands  afirighted, 
Lest  her  dear  daughter  should  be  slighted : 
And  poor  mias  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

'*  Observe  how  custom,  Dtck,  compels 
The  ladv  that  in  Europe  dwells : 


AAer  her  tea,  she  slips  away. 
And  what  lo  do,  one  need  not  say. 
Now  see  how  great  Pomonque's  queen 
Behav'd  herself  amongst  the  men : 
Pleas'd  with  her  punch,  the  gallant  soul 
First  drank,  then  water'd  in  the  bowl ; 
And  sprinkled  in  the  captain's  fece 
The  marks  of  her  peculiar  graces— 

"  To  close  this  point,  we  need  not  roam 
For  instances  so  fer  from  home. 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  7 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain. 
Of  men  bom  south  or  north  o'  th*  hill, 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  stilL 
Dick,  you  love  maps,  and  may  perceive 
Rome  not  fiir  distant  from  Geneve. 
If  the  good  pope  remains  at  home. 
He  'a  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 
Choose  then,  good  pope,  at  home  to  stay. 
Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way : 
Thy  way  unhappy  should'at  thou  take 
From  lyber's  bonk  to  Leman  lake. 
Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more. 
But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore : 
Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone ; 
No  longer  Rome,  but  Babylon. 
That  some  few  leagues  should  make  this  change. 
To  men  unleam'd  seems  mighty  strange. 

**  But  need  we,  friend,  insist  on  this? 
Since,  in  the  very  Canton  Swiaa, 
All  your  philosophers  agree. 
And  prove  it  plain,  that  one  may  be 
A  heretic,  or  true  believer. 
On  this,  or  t'other  side  a  river." 

**  Here,"  with  an  ^rtful  smile,  quoth  Dick, 
»  Your  proofs  come  mighty  full  and  thick." 
The  bard,  on  this  extensive  chapter 
Wound  up  into  poetic  rapture. 
Continued :  "  Richard,  cast  your  eye. 
By  night  upon  a  winter-sky : 
Cast  it  by  day-light  on  the  strand. 
Which  compasses  fair  Albion's  land  : 
If  you  can  count  the  stara  that  glow 
Above,  or  sands  that  lie  below, 
Into  those  commonplaces  look. 
Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took. 
And  count  the  proofi  I  have  collected. 
To  have  my  writings  well  protected. 
These  I  lay  by  fw  time  of  need. 
And  thou  may'at  at  thy  leisure  read. 
For.  standing  every  critic*a  rage, 
I  aafely  will  to  fiituro  age 
My  ayjfem,  aa  a  gift,  bequeath, 
Victoriooa  over  Spite  and  Death." 


Canto  IIL 

Richard,  who  now  waa  half  asleep, 
Roua'd.  nor  would  longer  silence  keep; 
And  sense  like  this,  in  vocal  breath. 
Broke  from  his  two-fold  hedge  of  teeth. 
Now,  if  this  phrase  too  harsh  be  thought. 
Pope,  tell  the  world,  'tis  not  my  feult 
Old  Homer  taught  us  thus  to  speak; 
If  'tis  not  sense,  at  least  'tis  Greek. 

"  Aa  folks,"  quoth  Richard,  "  prone  to  leashig 
Say  things  at  first  because  they're  pleasing. 
Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted. 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted. 
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Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  *em, 
And,  oft  repeating,  they  believe  'em : 
Or  as,  again,  thoee  amorona  blades, 
Who  trifle  with  their  mothers'  maids, 
Though  at  the  fint  their  wild  desire 
Was  but  to  quench  a  present  fire ; 
Yet  if  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina's  aid  to  prove, 
They  seldom  let  the  bantling  roar 
In  basket  at  a  neighbor's  door ; 
But,  by  the  flattering  glass  of  Nature 
Viewing  themselves  in  cake4>reacl^$  featuret 
With  serious  thought  and  care  support 
What  only  was  begun  in  sport : 

**  Just  so  with  you,  my  friend,  it  &ras, 
Who  deal  in  philosophic  wares. 
Atoms  you  cut,  and  forms  you  measure. 
To  gratify  your  private  pleasure ; 
Till  airy  seeds  of  casual  wit 
Do  some  fimtastic  birth  beget ; 
And,  pleas'd  to  find  your  system  mended 
Beyond  what  you  at  first  intended. 
The  happy  whimsey  you  pursue, 
Till  you  at  length  believe  it  true. 
Caught  by  your  own  delusive  art. 
You  fiincy  first,  and  then  assert." 

Quoth  Matthew :  *•  Friend,  as  &r  as  I 
Through  Art  or  Nature  cast  my  eye. 
This  axiom  clearly  I  discern, 
That  one  must  teach,  and  t'  other  learn. 
No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
Whilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  taught, 
He  made  his  listening  scholars  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  oover'd  laith  their  hand: 
Else,  may  be,  some  \)dd-thinking  youth. 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Might  have  refns'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
Denied  all  transmigrating  scenes. 
And  introduced  the  use  of  beans. 
From  great  Lucretius  take  his  void. 
And  all  the  world  is  quite  destn^'d. 
Deny  Des-cart  his  subtil  matter, 
You  leave  him  neither  fire  nor  water. 
How  oddly  would  Sir  Isaac  look. 
If  you,  in  answer  to  his  book. 
Say  in  the  front  of  your  discourse. 
That  things  have  no  elastic  force! 
How  could  our  chymie  friends  go  on, 
Tb  find  the  phUoacphic  stone. 
If  you  more  powerful  reasons  bring, 
To  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  I 

**  Your  chiefs  in  sciences  and  arts 
Have  great  contempt  of  Alma's  parts. 
They  find  she  giddy  is,  or  dull: 
She  doubts  if  things  are  void,  or  full  : 
And  who  should  be  presum'd  to  tell 
What  she  herself  should  see,  or  feel  7 
She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four, 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er. 
It  can't — it  may  be — and  it  must ; 
To  which  of  these  must  Alma  trust  f 
Nay  further  yet  they  make  her  go 
In  doubling,  if  she  doubts,  or  no. 
Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No:  majors  soon  with  minors  fight; 
Or,  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  conseqtigncs  limps  false  behind. 
So  to  some  cunning  man  she  goes, 
And  asks  of  him,  how  much  she  knows. 


With  patience  grave  he  hears  her  speak. 
And  fiom  bis  short  notes  gives  her  back 
What  from  her  tale  he  comprehended ; 
Thus  the  dispute  is  wisely  ended. 

**  From  the  account  the  loser  brings. 
The  conjurer  knows  who  stole  the  things.** 

"  Squire,"  interrupted  Dick,  **  since  when 
Were  you  amongst  these  cunning  men  ?** 

"  Dear  Dick,"  quoth  Mat,  -let  not  thy  fbfty- 
Of  eloquence  spoil  my  discourse. 
I  tell  thee,  this  is  Alma's  case, 
Still  asking  what  some  wise  man  says. 
Who  does  his  mind  in  words  reveal. 
Which  all  must  grant,  though  few  can  wpe^H. 
You  tell  your  doctor  that  y're  ill : 
And  what  does  he,  but  write  a  bill  ? 
Of  which  you  need  not  read  one  letter: 
The  worse  the  scrawl,  the  dose  the  bettai 
For  if  you  knew  but  what  you  take. 
Though  you  recover,  he  must  break. 

**  IdeaSfformSt  and  iMtellecUy 
Have  fumish'd  out  three  different  sects, 
SttbsUmcet  or  accident^  divides 
All  Europe  into  advene  sides. 

"  Now,  as,  engag'd  in  arms  or  laws. 
You  must  have  friends  to  back  yoor  cause , 
In  philosophic  matters  so 
Your  judgment  must  with  others  go ; 
For  as  in  senates,  so  in  schools, 
Mcgority  of  voices  rules. 

"  Poor  Alma,  like  a  lonely  deer, 
0*er  hills  and  dales  does  doubtful  err; 
With  panting  haste,  and  quick  surprise. 
From  every  leaf  that  stirs,  she  flies ; 
Till,  mingled  with  the  neighboring  herd. 
She  slights  what  erst  she  singly  fear'd : 
And  now.  exempt  from  doubt  and  dread, 
She  dares  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead ; 
As  their  example  still  ))revails. 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.** 

«*  He  then,"  quoth  Dick,  «  who  by  your  mle 
Thinks  for  himself,  becomes  a  fool ; 
As  party  man,  who  leaves  the  rest, 
Is  call'd  but  whimsical*  at  best. 

"  Now,  by  your  fovor,  master  Mat, 
Like  Ralpho,  here  I  smell  a  rat. 
I  most  be  listed  in  your  sect. 
Who,  though  they  teach  not,  can  protect** 

"Right,  Richard,'*  Mat  in  triumph  cried: 
"  So  put  ofif  all  mistrust  and  pride. 
And,  while  my  principles  I  beg. 
Pray  answer  only  with  your  leg. 
Believe  what  friendly  I  advise  : 
Be  first  secure,  and  then  be  wise. 
The  man  within  the  coach  that  sits. 
And  to  aootber's  skill  submits, 
Is  safer  much,  (whate'er  arrives,) 
And  warmer  too,  than  he  that  drives. 

"So  Dick  Adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair. 
And  I  will  ytonr  into  thy  ear 
Remarks,  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smooth-pac'd  verse,  or  hobbling  prose. 
Attend,  dear  Dick ;  but  don't  reply : 
And  thou  may'st  prove  as  wise  as  I. 

**  When  Alma  now,  in  different  ages, 
Has  finish'd  her  ascending  stages, 


*  Some  of  the  Tories,  in  the  queen^s  reifn,  were  disiis- 
Ifnisbed  by  that  appellation. 
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Into  the  head  at  length  the  geta. 
And  there  in  public  g^randeur  nts, 
To  judge  of  ibingt^  and  ceniura  wita. 

'*  Here,  Richard,  how  coald  I  explain 
The  various  labyrinths  of  the  bmin ! 
Surpriae  my  readers^  whilst  I  tell  'em 
Of  cerebrum,  and  eerebdlum  ! 
How  could  I  play  the  commentator 
On  dura  and  on  pia  mater  ! 
Where  hot  and  cold,  and  dry  and  wet^ 
Strive  each  the  other's  place  to  get ; 
And,  with  incessant  toil  and  strife. 
Would  keep  possession  during  life. 
I  could  demonstrate  every  pore. 
Where  memory  lays  ap  all  her  store ; 
And  to  an  inch  compote  the  station 
'Twizt  judgment  and  imagination. 

0  friend !  I  could  display  much  learning. 
At  least  to  men  of  soaall  discerning. 
The  bndn  contains  ten  thousand  cells: 
In  each  some  active  fimcy  dwells ; 
Which  always  is  at  work,  and  framing 
The  several  follies  I  was  naming. 
As  in  a  hive's  vimineous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home. 
Each  does  her  studious  actions  vary, 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry ; 
Each  stall  renews  her  little  labor, 
Nor  justles  her  assidooos  neighbor : 
Each — whilst  this  Ihesit  I  maintain, 

1  fancy,  Dick,  I  know  thy  brain. 
O,  with  the  mighty  theme  afiected. 
Could  I  but  see  thy  head  dissected !" 

"My   head!"   qaoth   Dick,  «to  serve  your 
whim! 
Spare  that,  and  take  some  other  limb. 
Sir,  in  your  nice  aflairs  of  sjfstem. 
Wise  men  propose ;  but  ibols  assist  'em." 

Says  Matthew,  *<  Richard,  keep  thy  head, 
And  hold  thy  peace }  and  I  '11  proceed." 

«  Proceed  •"  quoth  Dick :  «  Sir,  I  aver, 
Yon  have  already  gone  too  &r. 
When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong. 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long. 
Who  fitttest  walks,  but  walks  astray. 
Is  only  fiirthest  from  his  way. 
Bless  your  conceits !  most  I  believe, 
Howo'er  absurd,  what  you  conceive  ; 
And,  for  your  friendship,  live  and  die 
A  Papist  in  philosophyf 
I  say,  vtiiatever  you  maintain 
Of  Alma  in  the  heart  or  brain. 
The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly: 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies, 
Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise ; 
The  strength  of  eveiy  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber; 
The  qualms  or  raptuKS  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  iaoA  ; 
And,  if  you  would  improve  your  thought, 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught 
Your  stomach  makes  your  fabric  roll, 
Jnst  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 
The  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Troy ; 
He  din'd  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread : 


But,  by  his  mother  sent  away. 

Amongst  the  Thracian  girb  to  play. 

Effeminate  he  sat,  and  quiet: 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  * 

Now  give  my  argument  fair  play. 

And  take  the  thing  the  other  way ; 

The  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  three 

Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and  teo. 

From  breakfiot  reads  till  twelve  o'clock, 

Burnet  and  Heylin,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  t 

He  pays  due  visits  af^  noon 

To  cousin  Alice  and  uncle  John. 

At  ten  from  cofiee-house  or  play 

Returning,  finishes  the  day. 

But,  give  him  port  and  potent  sack. 

From  milkeop  he  starts  up  Mokaek  ; 

Holds  that  the  happy  know  no  hours ; 

So  through  the  street  at  midnight  scours, 

Breaks  vratchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses 

And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes ; 

Till,  by  some  tougher  hand  o'ereome, 

And  first  knock'd  down,  and  then  led  home. 

He  damns  the  footman,  strikes  the  maid. 

And  decently  reels  up  to  bed. 

"  Observe  the  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 
Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  7 
But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  and  force. 
If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse  7 
Salads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare. 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar. 
And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve' right. 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight 
Tokay  and  cofllee  cause  this  work 
Between  the  German  and  the  Turk ; 
And  both,  as  they  provisions  want, 
Chicane  avoid,  retire  and  faint 

"  Hunger  and  thirst  or  guns  and  swords. 
Give  the  same  death  in  different  words. 
To  push  this  argument  no  further ; 
To  starve  a  man,  in  law  is  murther. 

'*  As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 
The  added  movements,  which  declare 
How  full  the  Moon,  how  old  the  year. 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 
For,  though  those  gimcracks  were  away, 
(Quare  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  say) 
However  more  reduc'd  and  plain. 
The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 
But,  if  the  Aoro^rbit  ceases. 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces ; 
Is  now  no  longer  what  it  was. 
And  you  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 
So,  if  unpcejodic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clock-work  man. 
You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being  what^s  o'clock. 
If  you  take  off*  this  rhetoric  trigger, 
He  talks  no  more  in  mode  and  figure ; 
Or,  clog  his  mof/kemofiowheel, 
His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  stands  still; 
Or,  lastly,  break  his  poUtic-vfeight, 
His  voice  no  longer  rules  the  sute. 
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Yet,  if  these  finer  -whima  are  gone. 

Your  clock,  though  plain,  would  lUU  go  on ; 

But  spoil  the  engine  of  digestion. 

And  you  entirely  change  the  queetioQ. 

Alma's  affairs  no  power  can  mend ; 

The  jest,  alas !  is  at  an  end : 

Soon  ceases  all  the  worldly  bustle, 

And  you  consign  Uie  corpse  to  RusseL 

"  Now  make  your  Alma  come  or  go 
From  leg  to  hand,  from  top  Co  toe, 
Your  syHem,  without  my  addition. 
Is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 
So  Harlequin  extoll'd  his  horn. 
Fit  for  the  war,  or  road,  or  coune ! 
His  mouth  was  soft,  his  eye  was  good. 
His  foot  was  sure  as  ever  trod  t 
One  fiiult  he  had  (a  fault  indeed !) 
And  what  wsa  that  ?  the  horse  was  dead." 

**  Dick,  from  these  instances  and  fetches. 
Thou  mak'st  of  horses,  clocks,  and  watches,*' 
Quoth  Mat,  **  to  me  thou  seem*st  to  mean. 
That  Alma  is  a  mere  machine : 
lliat,  telling  others  what's  o'clock. 
She  knows  not  what  herself  has  struck ; 
But  leaves  to  standers-by  the  trial 
Of  what  is  mark'd  upon  her  dial." 

*'  Here  hold  a  blow,  good  friend,"  quoth  Dick, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  exceeding  quick. 
**  Fight  fair,  sir :  what  I  never  meant 
Don't  you  infer.    In  argument 
Similies  are  like  songs  in  love; 
They  much  describe ;  they  nothing  prove." 

Mat,  who  was  here  a  little  gravell'd, 
Tost  up  his  nose,  and  would  have  cavill'd ; 
But,  calling  Hermes  to  his  aid, 
Half  pleas'd,  half  angry,  thus  he  said  : 
(Where  mind  ('Us  for  the  author's  fame) 
That  Matthew  call'd,  and  Hermes  came. 
In  danger  heroes,  and  in  doubt 
Poets  find  gods  to  help  them  out) 

'*  Friend  Richard,  I  begin  to  see. 
That  you  and  I  shall  scarce  agree. 
Observe  how  oddly  you  behave ; 
The  more  I  grant,  the  more  you  crave. 
But,  comrade,  as  I  said  just  now, 
I  should  afllirm,  and  you  allow. 
We  system^maken  can  sustain 
The  thens,  which  you  grant  was  plam ; 
And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye. 
In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy. 
But,  in  a  point  obscure  and  dark, 
We  fight  as  Leibnitz  did  with  Clarke ; 
And,  when  no  reason  we  can  show. 
Why  matters  this  or  that  way  go. 
The  shortest  way  the  thing  we  try. 
And  what  we  know  not,  we  deny ; 
True  to  our  own  o'erbearing  pride. 
And  false  to  all  the  world  beside. 

"That  old  philosopher  grew  cross. 
Who  could  not  tell  what  motion  was : 
Because  he  walk'd  against  his  will. 
He  fac'd  men  down,  that  he  stood  stilL 
And  he  who,  reading  on  the  heart, 
(When  all  his  quodlibeU  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat) 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat 
Chrysippus,  foil'd  by  Epicurus, 
Makes  bold  (Jove  bless  him !)  to  assure  us. 


That  all  things,  which  our  mind  ean  view. 

May  be  at  once  both  false  and  true. 

And  Malebrsnche  has  an  odd  conceit. 

As  ever  enter'd  Frenchman's  pate : 

Says  he, '  So  little  can  our  mind 

Of  matter  or  of  spirit  find. 

That  we  by  guess  at  least  may  gather 

Something,  which  may  be  both,  or  neither.' 

Faith,  Dick,  I  must  confess,  'tis  true, 

(But  this  is  only  entre  nmu) 

That  many  knotty  points  then  are. 

Which  all  discuss,  but  few  can  clear ; 

As  Nature  silly  had  thought  fit. 

For  some  by-ends,  to  cross-bite  wit: 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  lo  double* 

Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble ; 

The  longitude  uncertain  roams, 

In  spite  of  Whiston  and  his  bombs. 

What^system,  Dick,  has  right  aveir'd 

llie  cause  why  woman  has  no  beard  f 

Or  why,  as  years  our  frame  attack. 

Our  hairs  grow  white,  our  teeth  grow  Mack ! 

In  points  like  these  we  must  agree. 

Our  barbers  know  as  much  as  we. 

Yet  still,  unable  to  explain. 

We  must  persist  the  best  we  can ; 

With  care  our  sysTem  still  renew. 

And  prove  things  likely,  though  not  true. 

**  I  could,  thou  seest,  in  quaint  dispute, 
'  By  dint  of  Itfgie,  strike  thee  mute ; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  peny. 
From  Darii  to  Booordo  vary. 
And  never  yield ;  or,  what  is  worsts 
Never  conclude  the  point  disconrs'd. 
Yet,  that  you  hie  ^  nuTu;  may  know 
How  much  you  to  my  candor  owe, 
1 11  from  the  disputant  descend. 
To  show  thee,  I  assume  the  friend : 
1 11  take  thy  notion  for  my  own — 
(So  most  philosophers  have  done) 
It  makes  my  system  more  complete : 
Dick,  can  it  have  a  ix>bler  fate  t"  [fnend 

''Take   what  thou  wilt,"  said   Dick,  'deer 
But  bring  thy  matters  to  an  end." 

"  I  find,"  quoth  Mat,  **  reproof  is  vain : 
Who  first  offend,  will  first  complain. 
Thou  wishest  I  should  make  to  shore ; 
Yet  still  putt*st  in  thy  thwarting  oar. 
What  I  have  told  thee  fifty  times 
In  prose,  receive  for  once  in  rhymes : 
A  huge  fat  man  in  country-&ir. 
Or  city-church,  (no  matter  where,) 
LaborM  and  pu^'d  amidst  the  crowd. 
Still  bawling  out  extremely  loud, 
'  Lord  save  us !  why  do  iieopLe  press !' 
Another,  maiking  his  distress. 
Friendly  replied,  *  Flump  gentleman. 
Get  out  as  fast  ss  e'er  you  can ; 
Or  cease  to  posh,  or  to  exclaim : 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blane.* " 

Says  Dick,  "  Your  moial  does  not  need 
The  least  return ;  so  e'en  proceed ; 
Your  tale,  howe'er  applied,  was  short : 
So  &r.  at  least,  I  thank  you  for't" 

Mat  took  his  thanks ;  and,  in  a  tone 
More  magisterial,  thus  went  on. 

**  Now  Alma  settles  in  the  heed. 
As  has  before  been  sung  or  said : 
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And  here  begini  this  farce  of  life ; 
Enter  Revenge,  Ambiiion,  Strife : 
Behold  on  both  aides  men  advance* 
To  form  in  earnest  Bays's  dance. 
L'Avare,  not  using  half  his  store, 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more ; 
Strikes  not  the  present  tun,  for  fear 
The  vintage  should  be  bad  next  year ; 
And  eats  to-day  with  inward  sorrow, 
And  dread  of  fancied  want  to-morrow. 
Abroad  if  the  surtout  you  wear 
Repels  the  rigor  of  the  air ; 
Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 
You  had  the  &bric  and  the  loom? 
And,  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather. 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  f 
Could  Pedro,  think  you,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  sonata  on  his  viol. 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut 
Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut  f 

**  When  Rams  shows  you  his  cartone. 
He  always  tells  you,  with  a  groan. 
Where  two  of  that  same  hand  were  torn, 
Long  before  you  or  he  were  bom. 

*•  Poor  VenU>*B  mind  so  much  is  crott. 
For  part  of  his  Petronius  lost. 
That  he  can  never  take  the  pains 
Ta  understand  what  yet  remains. 

**  What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take, 
What  strict  inquiries  did  he  make. 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet. 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set ! 
Tis  found :  and,  O  his  happy  lot ! 
"'TIS  bought,  lock'd  up,  and  lies  forgot : 
Of  these  no  more  you  hear  him  speak  : 
IHe  now  begins  upon  the  Greek. 
These,  rang'd  and  show'd,  shall  in  their  turns 
2lemain  obscure  as  in  their  urns. 
3iy  copper  lamps,  at  any  rate, 

For  bising  true  antique,  I  bought ; 
Tet  wisely  melted  down  my  plate. 

On  modem  models  to  be  wrought: 
And  trifles  I  alike  pursue. 
Because  they're  old,  because  they're  new. 

**  Dick,  I  have  seen  you  with  delight. 
For  Geoigy*  make  a  paper  kite. 
And  simple  ode  too  many  show  ye 
My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe. 
Parents  and  lovers  are  decreed 
By  Nature  fools.'* — "That's  brave,  indeed!" 
Quoth  Dick :  **  such  truths  are  worth  receiving.' 
Yet  still  Dick  look'd  as  not  believing. 

**  Now,  Alma,  to  divines  and  proae 
I  leave  thy  frauds,  and  crimes,  and  woes ; 
Nor  think  to-night  of  thy  ill-nature. 
But  of  thy  follies,  idle  creature  I 
The  turns  of  thy  uncertain  wing. 
And  not  the  malice  of  thy  sting: 
Thy  pride  of  being  great  and  wise 
I  do  but  mention,  to  despise ; 
I  view,  with  anger  and  disdain, 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain; 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root, 
A  shell,  a  butterfly,  can  do't : 
Ev'n  a  romance,  a  tune,  a  rhyme, 
Help  thee  to  pass  the  tedious  time. 
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\Vhich  else  would  on  thy  hand  remain ; 
Though,  flown,  it  ne'er  looks  back  again  ; 
And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chess-boards  brought, 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  Thought : 
Happy  result  of  human  wit! 
That  Alma  may  herself  forget. 

*'Dick,  thus, we  act;  and  thus  we  are, 
Or  toss'd  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care. 
With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues  ' 
What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use : 
And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
We  err  by  use,  go  wrong  by  rules, 
In  gesture  grave,  in  action  fools : 
We  join  hypocrisy  to  pride. 
Doubling  the  faults  we  strive  to  hide. 
Or  grant  that,  with  extreme  surprise. 
We  find  ourselves  at  sixty  wise. 
And  twenty  pretty  things  are  known. 
Of  which  we  can't  accomplish  one ; 
Whilst,  as  my  system  says,  the  Mind 
Is  to  these  upper  rooms  confin'd. 
Should  I,  my  friend,  at  large  repeat 
Her  borrow'd  sense,  her  fond  conceit. 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 
For,  could  I  my  remarks  sustain, 
Like  Socrates,  or  Miles  Montaigne, 
Who  in  these  times  would  read  my  books. 
But  Tom  o'Stiles,  or  John  o'Nokes  ? 

"  As  Brentford  kings,  discreet  and  wise. 
After  long  thought  and  grave  advice, 
Into  Lardella's  coffin  peeping. 
Saw  nought  to  cause  their  mirth  or  weeping : 
So  Alma,  now  to  joy  or  grief 
Superior,  finds  her  late  relief: 
Wearied  of  being  high  or  great, 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state ; 
Stunn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that ; 
She  finds,  poor  thing,  some  little  crack. 
Which  Nature,  forc'd  by  Time,  must  make. 
Through  which  she  wings  her  destin'd  way ; 
Upward  she  soars,  and  down  drops  clay : 
While  some  surviving  fiiend  supplies 
HicjaceU  and  a  hundred  lies. 

"  O  Richard,  till  that  day  appears. 
Which  must  decide  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Would  Fortune  calm  her  present  rage. 
And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age : 
Would  Clotho  wash  her  hands  in  milk. 
And  twist  our  thread  with  gold  and  silk ; 
Would  she,  in  friendship,  peace  and  plenty. 
Spin  out  our  yean  to  four  times  twenty ; 
And  should  we  both,  in  this  condition. 
Have  conquer'd  Love,  and  worse  Ambition, 
(Else  those  two  passions,  by  the  way. 
May  chance  to  show  us  scurvy  play,) 
Then,  Richard,  then  should  we  sit  down. 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  this  town ; 
I  fond  of  my  well-chosen  seat. 
My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete. 
Or,  riiould  we  mix  our  firiendly  talk, 
O'enhaded  in  that  favorite  walk. 
Which  thy  own  hand  had  whilom  planted. 
Both  pleas'd  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted  ,* 
Yet  then,  ev'n  then,  one  cross  reflection 
Would  spoil  thy  grove,  and  my  ooUection: 
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Thy  son,  and  hia,  ere  that,  may  die, 
And  Time  some  uncouth  heir  supply. 
Who  ahall  for  nothing  else  be  known 
But  spoiling  all  that  thou  hast  done. 
Who  set  the  twigs  shall  he  remember 
That  ia  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber  ? 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain. 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main  ? 

**  Nay,  may  not  Time  and  Death  reinove 
The  near  relations  whom  I  love  f 
And  my  coz  Tom,  or  his  eoz  Mary, 
(Who  hold  the  plow,  or  skim  the  dairy,) 
My  favorite  books  and  pictures  sell 
To  Smart,  or  Doiley,  by  the  ell  ? 
Kindly  throw  in  a  little  figure, 
And  set  the  price  upon  the  bigger? 
Thoee  who  could  never  read  the  grammar. 
When  my  dear  volumes  touch  the  hammer. 
May  think  books  best,  as  richest  bound ; 
My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd ; 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in ;  and,  for  the  metal, 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinker's  kettle — 

**Tir'd    with    these    thoughts" — ^"Lea   tir'd 
than  h" 
Quoth  Dick,  **  with  your  philosophy— 
That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you. 
And,  if  Fate  spins  us  longer  years. 
Or  ia  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 
I  know  we  must  both  fortunes  try, 
And  bear  our  evils,  wet  or  dry. 
Yet,  let  the  goddess  smile  or  frown, 
Bread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown; 
And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court. 
Drink  fine  chanqmgnet  or  mnddled  port 
What  need  of  books  these  truths  to  tell. 
Which  folks  perceive  who  cannot  spell  7 
And  must  we  spectacles  apply. 
To  view  what  hurts  ooi*  naked  eye ! 

**  Sir,  if  it  be  your  wisdom's  aim 
To  make  me  merrier  than  I  am, 
I  *11  be  all  night  at  your  devotioi^— 
Come  on,  friend,  broach  the  pleasing  notion ; 
But,  if  you  would  depress  my  thought. 
Your  system  is  not  worth  a  groat— 

*'  For  Plato's  fimoies  what  care  I  f 
I  hope  you  would  not  have  me  die, 
like  simple  Cato  in  die  play, 
For  any  thing  that  he  can  say : 
E'en  let  him  of  ideas  speak 
To  heathens  in  his  native  Greek. 
If  to  be  sad  is  to  be  wise, 
I  do  most  heartily  despise 
Whatever  Socrates  has  said, 
Or  Tttlly  writ,  or  Wanley  read. 

*'  Dear  DriA,*  to  set  our  matters  right. 
Remove  these  papen  from  my  sight; 
Bum  Mat's  Dei-out,  and  Aristotle : 
Here !  Jonathan,  your  master's  bottle." 


•  Mr.  Priori  seoBtary  and  eaeeutor. 
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The  bewnling  ^maM*8  muerieM  haa  been  elecaottr  aad  eapr 
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pbeiB  aa  diTinea;  and  ia  both  a  plcaaant  and  a  piofisaUa  eas- 
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Book  I— KNOWLEDGE. 
Tests  chiefly  aUuded  to  in  Book  L 

**  Tns  worda  of  the  Preacher  the  aon  of  David,  khif  sf 
Jeruaalem/'— EccLBs.  ckmp.  i.  rer.  1. 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  says  thePreacher,  vanity  oTvaaitiea, 
aU  is  vanity.**— Far.  8. 

*'  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  saying,  Loi,  I  am 
come  to  great  estate,  and  have  gotten  more 
than  all  they  that  have  been  before  me  in  J< 
yea,  my  hoart  had  great  experience  of 
knowledge."— Far.  16. 

"  He  spake  of  trees,  iVom  the  eedar-tree  that  is  in  Leba- 
non, even  unto  the  fayaaop  that  apringeth  oat  of  the 
wall:  he  apake  aUo  of  beaats,  aad  of  finrl,  aad  of 
creeping  things,  aad  of  fiahes."— 1  Kmea,  €kap.  ww.  nr. 
33. 

"  I  know,  that  whatsoever  Ck)d  death,  it  skaU  he  Ibr  ever; 
nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  ftwn  it ; 
and  God  doeth  it,  that  men  should  fear  befbie  hiBiL"— 
EocLES.  chap.  iii.  ear.  14L 

**He  hath  made  eveiy  thing  beaatiAil  in  bis  time:  also 
he  hath  aet  the  worid  in  their  heart,  ao  that  no  man 
can  And  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  ftom  the  fae> 
ginning  to  the  end.'*— Far.  11. 

"  For  in  much  wiadom  is  much  grief:  snd  he  ttet  ia- 
eseaseth  knowledge,  increaaeth  sorrow.**— <A.Le«»>.  l.^ 

**  And  farther,  by  these,  my  aon,  be  admoniabed :  of 
making  many  booka  there  it  no  end :  and  mocfc  stady 
ia  a  wearineaa  of  the  fleah.**— cA.  xii.  ver.  13. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Solomon,  seeking  happiness  from  knowledge,  oon* 
venes  the  learned  men  of  his  kingdom ;  reqoires 
them  to  explain  to  him  the  variooa  operations 
and  effects  of  Nature ;  discounes  of  vegetablea; 
animals,  and  roan;  propoeea  aome  qneatioiis 
concerning  the  origin  and  situation  of  the  hafai> 
table  Earth ;  proceeds  to  examine  the  syaian  of 
the  visible  Heaven;  doubts  if  there  may  not 
be  a  plurality  of  worlds ;  inquires  into  the  Ba> 
tore  of  spiritB  and  angels ;  and  wishes  to  be  moie 
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fully  informed  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  H^  is  imperfectly  answered  by  the  rab- 
bins and  doctors ;  blames  his  own  curiosity ;  and 
concludes,  that,  as  to  human  science.  All  is 
vanity. 

Te  sons  of  men,  with  just  regard  attend. 
Observe  the  preacher,  and  believe  the  firiend, 
Whose  serious  Muse  inspires  him  to  explain, 
That  oil  we  act,  and  all  we  think,  is  vain ; 
That,  in  this  pilgrimage  of  seventy  years. 
O'er  rocks  of  perils,  and  through  vales  of  tears, 
Destin'd  to  march,  our  doubtful  steps  we  tend, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  yet  fearful  of  its  end : 
That  from  the  womb  we  take  our  &tal  shares 
Of  follies,  passions,  labors,  tumults,  cares ; 
And,  at  approach  of  Death,  shall  only  know 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow. 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  sufier  real  woe. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream. 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking :  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade. 
Notional  good,  by  lancy  only  made. 
And  by  tradition  nurs'd,  fallacious  fire. 
Whose  dancing  beams  mislead  our  fond  desire, 
Cause  of  our  care,  and  error  of  our  mind  ; 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  ever  been  by  Heaven  design'd 
To  Adam,  and  his  mortal  race ;  the  boon 
Entire  had  been  reserv'd  for  Solomon: 
On  me  the  partial  lot  had  been  be8tow*d, 
A.nd  in  my  cup  the  golden  draught  had  fiow'd. 

But  O !  ere  yet  original  man  was  made, 
E  re  the  foundations  of  this  Earth  were  laid. 
It  was,  opponent  to  our  search,  ordain'd 
'fhat  joy,  still  sought,  should  never  be  attain*d. 
T  his  sad  experience  cites  me  to  reveal, 
A  nd  what  1  dictate  is  from  what  I  feel. 

Born,  as  I  was,  great  David's  favorite  son, 
D«ar  to  my  people,  on  the  Hebrew  throne. 
Sublime  ray  court,  with  Ophir's  treasures  blest, 
My  name  extended  to  the  farthest  east. 
My  body  clothM  with  every  outward  grace, 
Strength  in  my  limbs,  and  beauty  in  my  face, 
My  shining  thought  with  fruitful  notions  crown'd, 
Quick  my  invention,  and  my  judgment  sotmd : 
"Arise," I  commun*d  with  mjrself,  "arise; 
Think,  to  be  happy ;  to  be  great,  be  wise ; 
Content  of  spirit  must  from  science  flow. 
For  'tis  a  godlike  attribute  to  know." 

I  said ;  and  sent  my  edict  through  the  land  : 
Around  my  throne  the  letter'd  rabbins  stand ; 
Historic  leaves  revolve,  long  volumes  spread, 
The  old  discoursing  as  the  younger  read : 
Attent  I  heard,  propos'd  my  doubts,  and  said : 

"  The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree. 
Its  seed,  its  name,  its  nature,  its  degree, 
I  am  allow'd,  as  Fame  reports,  to  know 
From  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow 
Of  Lebanon,  nodding  supremely  tall, 
To  creeping  moss  and  hyssop  on  the  wall : 
Yet,  just  and  conscious  to  myself^  I  find 
A  thousand  doubts  oppose  the  searching  mind. 

*'  I  know' not  why  the  beech  delights  the  glade 
With  boughs  extended,  and  a  rounder  shade ; 
Whilst  towering  firs  in  conic  forms  arise. 
And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies : 
Nor  why  again  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honor  of  his  stately  head ; 
Whilst  the  distinguish 'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Uachaog'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 


Wanting  the  Sun,  why  does  the  caltba  fade  t 

Why  does  the  cypren  flourish  in  the  shade  f 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 

In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain  : 

While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found, 

And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown  d  ? 

Why  does  one  climate  and  one  sqil  endue 

The  blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue, 

Tet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  bine? 

Why  does  the  fond  carnation  love  to  shoot 

A  various  color  from  one  parent  root ; 

While  the  fantastic  tulip  strives  to  break 

In  twofold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak  ? 

The  twining  jasmine  and  the  blushing  rose, 

With  lavish  grace,  their  morning  scents  di»cIoM : 

The  smelling  tuberose  and  jonquil  declare 

The  stronger  impulse  of  an  evening  air. 

Whence  has  the  tree  (resolve  me),  or  the  flower, 

A  various  instinct,  or  a  different  power  7 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  dime,  one  stream,  one 

breath. 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  7 
"Whence  does  it  happen,  that  the  plant,  which 

well 
We  name  the  Sensitive,  should  move  and  feel  ? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command. 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighboring  hand  7 

"  Along  the  sunny  bank,  or  watery  mead, 
Ten  thousand  stalks  the  various  blossoms  spread 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 
They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil ; 
Yet  with  confess'd  magnificence  deride 
Our  vile  attire,  and  impotence  of  pride. 
The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  dressM 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast : 
A  fiurer  red  stands  blushing  in  the  rose 
Than  that  which  on  the  bridegroom's  vestment 

flows. 
Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field, 
And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield. 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shown 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simii^e  flower. 

"  Of  fishes  next,  my  friends,  I  would  inquire . 
How  the  mute  race  engender,  or  respire, 
From  the  small  fry  that  glide  on  Jordan's  stream, 
Unmark'd,  a  multitude  without  a  name. 
To  that  Leviathan,  who  o'er  the  seas 
Immense  rolls  onward  his  impetuous  ways. 
And  mocks  the  wind,  and  in  the  tempest  plays  9 
How  they  in  warlike  bands  march  greatly  forth 
From  freezing  waters  and  the  colder  north. 
To  southern  climes  directing  their  career. 
Their  station  changing  with  th' inverted  year! 
How  all  with  coreful  knowledge  are  endued. 
To  choose  their  proper  bed,  and  wave,  and  food ; 
To  guard  their  spawn,  and  educate  their  brood  7 
"Of  birds,  how  each,  according  to  her  kind. 
Proper  materials  for  her  nest  can  find, 
And  build  a  frame,  which  deepest  thought  in  roan 
Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  vain  7 
How  in  small  flights  they  know  to  try  their  young. 
And  teach  the  callow  child  her  parent's  song  7 
Why  these  frequent  the  plain,  and  those  the  wood? 
Why  every  land  has  her  specific  brood  ? 
Where  the  tell  crane,  or  winding  swallow,  goes. 
Fearful  of  gathering  winds  and  falling  snows ; 
If  into  rocks,  or  hollow  trees,  they  creep. 
In  temporary  death  confin'd  to  sleep ; 
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Or,  oonscioui  of  tbe  coming  evil,  fly 
To  milder  regions,  and  a  southern  sky  7 

"  Of  beasts  and  creeping  insects  shall  we  trace 
The  wondrous  nature,  and  the  various  race ; 
Or  wild  or  tame,  or  friend  to  man  or  foe. 
Of  us  what  they,  or  what  of  them  we  know  7 

"  Tell  me,  'ye  studious,  who  pretend  to  see 
Far  into  Nature's  bosom,  whence  the  bee 
Was  first  inforro'd  her  venturous  flight  to  steer 
Through  trackless  paths,  and  an  abyss  of  air  ? 
Whence  she  avoids  the  slimy  marsh,  and  knows 
The  fertile  hills,  where  sweeter  herbage  grows, 
And  honey-making  flowers  their  opening  buds  dis- 
close? 
How  from  the  thicken'd  mist,  and  setting  sun, 
Finds  she  the  labor  of  her  day  is  done  ? 
Who  taught  her  against  winds  and  rains  to  strive, 
To  bring  her  burthen  to  the  certain  hive ; 
And  through  the  liquid  fields  again  to  pass, 
Duteous,  and  hearkening  to  the  sounding  brass  f 

"  And,  O  thou  sluggard,  tell  me  why  the  ant, 
'Midst  summer's  plenty,  thinks  of  winter's  want, 
By  constant  journeys  careful  to  prepare 
Her  stores ;  and,  bringing  home  the  corny  ear. 
By  what  instruction  does  she  bite  the  grain, 
Leet,  hid  in  earth,  and  taking  root  rgain, 
It  might  elude  the  foresight  of  her  care  ? 
Disiinct  in  either  insect's  deed  appear 
The  marks  of  thought,  contrivance,  hope,  and  fear. 

"  Fix  thy  corporeal  and  internal  eye 
On  the  young  gnat,  or  new-engender'd  fly; 
On  the  vile  worm  that  yesterday  began 
To  crawl ;  thy  fellow-creatures,  abject  mai^ !    [see, 
like  thee  they  breathe,  they  move,  they  taste,  they 
They  show  their  passions  by  their  acts,  like  thee : 
Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
Design'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war : 
Laying  their  eggs,  they  evidently  prove 
The  genial  power,  and  full  effect  of  love. 
Each  then  has  organs  to  digest  his  food. 
One  to  beget,  and  one  receive  the  brood ; 
Has  limbs  and  sinews,  blood  and  heart,  and  brain, 
Life  and  her  proper  functions  to  sustain. 
Though  the  whole  fabric  smaller  than  a  grain. 
What  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 
To  the  large  whale,  or  castled  elephant ; 
To  those  enormous  terrors  of  the  Nile, 
The  crested  snake,  and  long-tail'd  crocodile : 
Than  that  all  dififer  but  in  shape  and  name, 
Each  destin'd  to  a  less  or  larger  frame  7 

*'  For  potent  Nature  loves  a  various  act. 
Prone  to  enlarge,  or  studious  to  contract ; 
Now  forms  her  work  too  small,  now  too  immense, 
And  scorns  the  measures  of  our  feeble  sense. 
The  object,  spread  too  far,  or  rais'd  too  high, 
Denies  its  real  image  to  the  eye ; 
Too  little,  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight. 
Becomes  mixt  blackness,  or  unparted  light 
Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound ; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows 
round. 

**  Thus,  while  with  fruitless  hope  and  weary  pain. 
We  seek  great  Nature's  power,  but  seek  in  vain, 
Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat ; 
Around  her  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 
And  endless  shapes,  which  the  mysterious  queen 
Can  take  or  quit,  can  alter  or  retain, 
As  from  our  lost  pursuit  she  wills,  to  hide 
Her  close  decrees,  and  chasten  human  pride. 

**  Untam'd  and  fierce  tbe  tiger  still  remains. 
He  tires  his  life  in  biting  on  his  chains : 


For  the  kind  gitia  of  water  and  of  food 

Ungrateful,  and  returning  ill  for  good. 

He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  akid  thirsts  his  blood  : 

While  the  strong  camel,  and  the  generoos  hone, 

Restrain'd  and  aw'd  by  man's  inferior  force. 

Do  to  the  rider's  will  their  rage  submit. 

And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit; 

Stretch  their  glad  mouths  to  meet  the  feeders  hand, 

Pleas'd  with  his  weight,  and  proud  of  his  comnwind 

"  Again :  the  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad. 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud ; 
Now  haunts  tbe  clifil)  now  traverses  the  lawn. 
And  flies  the  hated  neighborhood  of  roan  : 
While  the  kind  spaniel  and  the  faithful  honnd, 
Likest  that  fox  in  shape  and  species  found. 
Refuses  through  these  clifls  and  lawns  to  roam. 
Pursues  the  noted  path,  and  covets  home. 
Does  with  kind  joy  domestic  faces  meet. 
Takes  what  the  glutted  child  denies  to  eat. 
And,  dying,  licks  his  long-lov'd  master's  feet. 

«« By  what  immediate  cause  they  are  inclin*d. 
In  many  acts,  'tis  hard,  I  own,  to  find. 
I  see  in  others,  or  I  think  I  see, 
That  strict  their  principles  and  ours  agree. 
Evil  like  us  they  shun,  and  covet  good ; 
Abhor  the  poison,  and  receive  the  food. 
Like  us  they  love  or  hate;  like  us  they  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 
With  seeming  thought  their  action  they  intend  ; 
And  use  the  means  proportion'd  to  the  end. 
Then  vainly  the  philosopher  asters. 
That  reason  guides  our  deed,  and  instinct  theirs. 
How  can  we  justly  dififerent  causes  frame. 
When  the  effects  entirely  are  the  same  ? 
Instinct  and  reason  how  can  we  divide  t 
'Tis  the  fool's  ignorance,  and  the  pedant's  pride. 

"  With  the  same  folly,  sure,  man  vaunts  his  swvy 
If  the  brute  beast  refuses  to  obey. 
For  tell  me,  when  the  empty  boaster's  word 
Proclaims  himself  the  universal  lord. 
Does  he  not  tremble,  lest  the  lion's  paw 
Should  join  his  plea  against  the  fancied  law  ? 
Would  not  the  learned  coward  leave  the  chair. 
If  in  the  schools  or  porches  should  appear 
The  fierce  hyena,  or  the  foaming  bear  7 

"  The  combatant  too  late  the  field  declines. 
When  now  the  sword  is  girded  to  his  loins. 
When  the  swift  vessel  flies  before  the  wind. 
Too  late  the  sailor  views  the  land  behind. 
And  'tis  too  late  now  back  again  to  bring 
Inquiry,  rais'd  and  towering  on  the  wing : 
Forward  she  strives,  averse  to  be  withheld 
From  nobler  objects,  end  a  larger  field. 

"Coasider  with  me  this  ethereal  space, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place, 
^nxious  I  ask  you,  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  fear  to  fall  f 
When  I  reflect  how  the  revolving  Sun 
Does  round  our  globe  his  crooked  journeys  mn, 
I  doubt  of  many  lands,  if  they  contain 
Or  herd  of  beast,  or  colony  of  man ; 
If  any  nation  poss  their  destin'd  days 
Beneath  the  neighboring  Sun's  directer  rays ; 
If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast 
The  rage  of  Arctos  and  eternal  frost 

"  May  not  the  pleasure  of  Omnipotence 
To  each  of  these  some  secret  good  dispense  t 
Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live. 
May  they  not  gales  unknoum  to  us  receive  f 
See  daily  showers  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  bless  the  flowery  buds'  succeeding  birth  t 
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May  they  not  pity  um,  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  various  heaven  of  an  obliquer  sphere ; 
While  by  fiz'd  laws,  and  with  a  jast  return. 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 

bum; 
And  praise  the  neighboring  Sun,  whose  constant 

fhune 
Enlightens  them  with  seasons  still  the  same  ? 
And  may  not  those,  whose  distant  lot  is  cast 
North  beyond  Tartary's  extended  waste ; 
Where  through  the  plains  of  one  continual  day 
Six  shining  months  pursue  their  even  way, 
And  six  succeeding  urge  their  dusky  flight, 
Obscur'd  with  vapors,  and  o*erwhelm*d  in  night  f 
May  not,  I  ask,  the  natives  of  these  climes 
(As  annals  may  inform  succeeding  times) 
To  our  quotidian  change  of  heaven  prefer 
Their  own  vicissitude,  and  equal  share 
Of  day  and  night,  disparted  through  the  year  f 
May  they  not  scorn  our  Sun's  repeated  race, 
To  narrow  bounds  prescribed,  and  little  space, 
Hastening  from  mom,  and  headlong  driven  from 

noon. 
Half  of  our  daily  toil  yet  scarcely  done  f 
May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade ; 
That,  ere  our  wearied  limbs  are  justly  blest 
With  wholesome  sleeps  and  necessary  rest, 
Another  Sun  demands  return  of  care. 
The  remnant  toil  of  yesterday  to  bearf 
Whilst,  when  the  solar  beams  salute  their  sight. 
Bold  and  secure  in  half  a  year  of  light, 
Unintermpted  voyages  they  take 
To  the  remotest  wood,  and  farthest  lake ; 
Manage  the  fishing,  and  pursue  the  course 
With  more  extended  nerves,  and  mora  continued 

fbroe? 
And,  wlien  declining  day  forsakes  their  sky. 
When  gathering  clouds  speak  gloomy  winter  nigh ; 
With  pLenty  for  the  coming  season  blest, 
Six  solivl  months  (an  age)  they  live,  released 
From  all  the  labor,  process,  clamor,  woe. 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know : 
They  light  the  shining  lamp,  prepare  the  feast, 
And  with  full  mirth  receive  the  welcome  guest; 
Or  tell  their  tender  loves  (the  only  care 
Which  now  they  suffer)  to  the  listening  fair ; 
And,  rais'd  in  pleasure,  or  repos'd  in  ease, 
(Grateful  alternate  of  substantial  peace) 
They  bless  the  long  nocturnal  influence  shed 
On  the  crown'd  goblet,  and  the  genial  bed. 

"  In  foreign  isles,  which  our  discoverers  find, 
Far  from  this  length  of  continent  disjoin'd. 
The  rugged  bear's,  or  spotted  lynx's  brood. 
Frighten  the  valleys,  and  infest  the  wood ; 
The  hungry  crocodile,  and  hissing  snake, 
Lurk  in  the  troubled  stream  and  fenny  brake ; 
And  man,  untaught  and  ravenous  as  the  beast, 
Does  valley,  wood,  and  brake,  and  stream,  infest 
Deriv'd  these  men  and  animals  their  birth 
From  trunk  of  oak,  or  pregnant  womb  of  Earth  I 
Whence  then  the  old  bielief,  that  all  began 
In  Eden's  shade,  and  one  created  man  ? 
Or,  grant  this  progeny  was  wafted  o*er. 
By  coasting  boats,  from  next  adjacent  shore ; 
Would  those,  from  whom  we  will  suppose  they 

spring. 
Slaughter  to  harmless  lands  and  poison  bring  f 
Would  they  on  board  or  bears  or  lynxes  take, 
Feed  the  she<adder,  and  the  brooding  snake  7 


Or  could  they  think  the  new-discover'd  isle 
PleasM  to  receive  a  pregnant  crocodile  ? 

**  And,  since  the  savage  lineage  we  must  trace 
From  Noah  sav'd,  and  his  distinguish'd  race ; 
How  should  tiieir  fathers  happen  to  forget 
The  arts  which  Noah  taught,  the  rules  he  set. 
To  sow  the  glebe,  to  plant  the  generous  vine. 
And  load  with  grateful  flames  the  holy  shrine ; 
While  the  great  sire's  unhappy  sons  are  fbund, 
Unpress'd  their  vintage,  and  untill'd  their  ground. 
Straggling  o'er  dale  and  hill  in  quest  of  feod, 
And  rade  of  arts,  of  virtue,  and  of  God  ? 

**  How  shall  we  next  o*er  earth  and  seas  pursue 
The  varied  forms  of  every  thing  we  view ; 
That  all  is  chang'd,  though  all  is  still  the  same, 
Fluid  the  parts,  yet  durable  the  frame  t 
Of  those  materials,  which  have  been  confessed 
The  pristine  springs  and  parents  of  the  rest. 
Each  becomes  other.     Water  stopp'd  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth : 
DiflTus'd,  it  rises  in  a  higher  sphere, 
Dilates  its  drops,  and  soflens  into  air : 
Those  finer  parts  of  air  again  aspire. 
Move  into  warmth,  and  brighten  into  fire : 
The  fire,  once  more  by  thicker  air  o'ercome, 
And  downward  fbre'd,  iii  Earth's  capacious  womb 
Alters  its  particles ;  is  fire  no  more. 
But  lies  resplendent  dust,  and  shining  ore ; 
Or,  ranning  threugh  the  mighty  mother's  veins. 
Changes  its  shape,  puts  off  its  old  remains ; 
With  watery  parts  its  lessened  force  divides, 
Flows  into  waves,  and  rises  into  tides. 

Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly, 
And,  deep  surcharg'd,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obscurely  sepulchred.    By  beating  rain. 
And  furious  wind,  down  to  the  distant  plain. 
The  hill,  that  hides  his  head  above  the  skies. 
Shall  fall ;  the  plain,  by  slow  degrees,  shall  rise 
Higher  than  erst  had  stood  the  summit-hill ; 
For  Time  must  Nature's  great  behest  fulfil. 

'*  Thus,  by  a  length  of  years  and  change  of  fate. 
All  things  are  light  or  heavy,  small  or  great : 
Thus  Jordan's  waves  shall  future  clouds  appear, 
And  Egypt's  pyramids  refine  to  air : 
Thus  later  age  shall  ask  for  Pison's  flood. 
And  travellers  inquire  where  Babel  stood. 
Now  where  we  see  these  changes  often  fell 
Sedate  we  pass  them  by  as  natural ; 
Where  to  our  eye  more  rarely  they  appear, 
The  pompous  name  of  prodigy  they  bear. 
Let  active  thought  these  close  meanders  trace ; 
Let  human  wit  their  dubious  boundaries  place : 
Are  all  things  miracle,  or  nothing  such  f 
And  prove  we  not  too  little,  or  too  much  t 

**  For,  that  a  branch  cut  oSi  a  wither'd  rod, 
Should,  at  a  word  pronounc'd,  revive  and  btid ; 
Is  this  more  strange,  than  that  the  mountain's  brow, 
Stripp'd  by  December's  frost,  and  white  with  snow. 
Should  push  in  spring  ten  thousand  thousand  buds. 
And  boast  returning  leaves,  and  blooming  woods  7 
That  each  successive  night,  from  opening  Heaven, 
The  food  of  angels  should  to  man  be  given ; 
Is  this  more  strange,  than  that  with  common  bread 
Our  fainting  bodies  every  day  are  fed  t 
Than  that  each  grain  and  seed,  consum'd  in  earth. 
Raises  its  store,  and  multiplies  its  birth. 
And  from  the  handful,  which  the  tiller  sows. 
The  labor'd  fields  rejoice,  and  future  harvest  flows. 
**  Then,  from  whaleVr  we  can  to  sense  produce. 
Common  and  plain,  or  wondrous  and  afaatruao. 
X2 
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From  Nature's  oonetaDt  or  eccentric  lawi, 

The  thoughtful  loul  this  general  inference  drawi, 

That  an  effect  must  presuppose  a  cause : 

And,  while  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 

Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 

At  length  she  is  oblig'd  and  ibrc'd  to  see 

A  First,  a  Source*  a  Life,  a  Deitjr, 

What  has  for  ever  been,  and  must  for  ever  be. 

*'  This  great  Existence,  thus  by  reason  found, 
Blest  by  all  power,  with  all  perfection  crown'd ; 
How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree, 
By  what  our  ear  has  heard,  or  eye  may  see ! 
Say  then,  is  all  in  heaps  of  water  lost. 
Beyond  the  islands,  and  the  midland  coast  f 
Or  has  that  God,  who  gave  our  world  its  birth, 
Sever'd  those  waters  by  some  other  eardi, 
Countries  by  future  plowshares  to  be  torn, 
And  cities  rais'd  by  nations  yet  unborn! 
Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage, 
May  not  our  power  aiMl  learning  be  supprest. 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  f 

**  Where,  by  the  strength  of  this  idea  charm'd ; 
lighten'd  with  glory,  and  with  rapture  warm'd. 
Ascends  my  soul  ?  what  sees  she  white  and  great 
Amidst  subjected  seas  ?    An  isle,  the  seat 
Of  power  and  plenty ;  her  imperial  throne. 
For  justice  and  for  mercy  sought  and  known; 
Virtues  sublime,  great  attributes  of  Heaven, 
From  thence  to  this  distinguish'd  nation  given. 
Yet  farther  west  the  western  Isle  extends 
Her  happy  fame ;  her  armed  fleet  she  sends 
To  climates  folded  yet  from  human  eye. 
And  lands,  which  we  imagine  wave  and  sky. 
From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound. 
And  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  bound ; 
Knows  her  ships  anchor'd,  and  her  sails  unfurl'd, 
In  other  Indies,  and  a  second  world. 

*'  Long  shall  Britannia  (that  must  he  her  name) 
Be  first  in  conquest,  and  preside  in  fame : 
Long  shall  her  favor'd  monarchy  engage 
The  teeth  of  Envy,  and  the  force  of  Age : 
ReverM  and  happy  she  shall  long  remain. 
Of  human  things  least  changeable,  least  vain. 
Yet  all  must  with  the  general  doom  comply. 
And  this  great  glorious  power,  tho'  lost,  must  die. 

**  Now  let  us  leave  this  Earth,  and  lifl  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon  azure  sky : 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread, 
Now  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  rooming  red ; 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright. 
And  choosing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night 
Ask  Reason  now,  whence  light  and  shade  were  given. 
And  whence  this  great  viiriety  of  Heaven. 
Reason,  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply. 
Than  that  the  Sun  illuminates  the  sky ; 
Than  that  night  rises  from  his  absent  ray, 
And  his  returning  lustre  kindles  day  I 

**  But  we  expect  the  morning-red  in  vain: 
Tis  hid  in  vapors,  or  obscur'd  by  rain. 
The  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require : 
'Tis  black  in  storm,  or  red  in  lightning  fire. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears : 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unnumber'd,  and  eternal  lights. 
Send    forth,  ye  wise,  send   forth  your  laboring 

thought; 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  firaugh^ 


Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke. 

Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  i 

Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  afibrds 

New  change  of  terms;  and  scafiblding  of  woida: 

In  other  garb  my  question  I  receive. 

And  take  the  doubt  the  very  same  I  gave. 

*"  Lo !  as  a  giant  strong,  the  lusty  Sun 
Multiplied  rounds  in  one  great  round  does  ran ; 
Twofold  his  course,  yet  constant  his  career. 
Changing  the  day,  and  finishing  the  year. 
Again,  when  his  descending  orb  retiree. 
And  Earth  perceives  the  absence  of  his  fires  ; 
The  Moon  affords  us  her  alternate  ray. 
And  with  kind  beams  distributes  fainter  day. 
Yet  keeps  the  stages  of  her  monthly  race ; 
Various  her  beams,  and  changeable  her  face. 
Each  planet,  shining  in  his  proper  sphere. 
Does  with  just  speed  his  radiant  voyage  steer; 
Each  sees  his  lamp  with  diflerent  lustre  crown'd; 
Each  knows  his  course  with  different  periods  bound; 
And,  in  his  passage  through  the  liquid  space. 
Nor  hastens,  nor  retards,  his  neighbor's  race. 
Now,  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rayaf 
Does  innate  lustre  gild  their  measured  days  f 
Or  do  they  (as  your  schemes,  I  think,  have  ahown} 
Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own. 
All  servants  to  that  sou  roe  of  light,  the  Sun  f 

**  Again  I  see  ten  thousand  thousand  staia. 
Nor  cast  in  lines,  in  drolcs,  nor  in  squares, 
(Poor  rules,  with  which  our  bounded  mind  is  fiO'd, 
When  we  would  plant,  or  cultivate,  or  build 0 
But  shining  with  such  vast,  such  various  light. 
As  speaks  the  hand,  that  form'd  them,  infinite. 
How  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought. 
In  the  best  product  of  the  human  thought. 
Compared  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  Spirit  of  the  world  ordains! 

**  Now  if  the  Sun  to  Earth  transmits  his  ray. 
Yet  does  not  scorch  us  with  too  fierce  a  day ! 
How  small  a  portion  of  his  power  ia  given 
To  orbs  mora  distant,  and  remoter  Heaven  f 
And  of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doomed  and  fix'd  to  one  eternal  sky. 
Each,  by  a  native  stock  of  honor  great. 
May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat, 
(Itself  a  sun)  and  with  transmissive  light 
Enliven  worlds  denied  to  human  sight 
Around  the  circles  of  their  amUent  skies 
New  moons  may  grow  or  wane,  may  set  or  rise. 
And  other  stars  may  to  those  suns  be  earths. 
Give  their  own  elements  their  proper  births. 
Divide  their  climes,  or  elevate  their  pole. 
See  their  lands  flourish,  and  their  oceans  roll : 
Yet  these  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright. 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light, 
May  each  to  other  (as  their  different  sphere 
Makes  or  their  distance  or  their  light  appear) 
Be  seen  a  nobler  or  inferior  star. 
And,  in  that  space  which  we  coll  air  and  sky. 
Myriads  of  earths,  and  moons,  and  suns,  may  lie 
Unmeoflur'd  and  unknown  by  human  eye. 

"  In  vain  we  measure  this  amazing  sphere. 
And  find  and  fix  its  centre  here  or  there ; 
Whilst  its  circumference,  scorning  to  be  brought 
Ev'n  into  fancied   space,   eludes  our  vanqvirii'd 
thought. 

"  Wliere  then  are  all  the  radiant  monsters  driven. 
With  which    your   guesses  fill'd    the    fnghten*d 
Heaven  f 
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Where  will  their  flctioiM  images  remain  f 
In  paper-schemes,  and  the  Chaldean's  brain. 

*'  This  |H«blem  yet,  Uiis  c^pring  of  a 
Let  us  for  once  a  child  of  truth  confess, 
That  these  fair  stars,  these  objects  of  delight 
And  terror  to  our  searching  dazzled  sight. 
Are  worlds  immense,  unnumber'd,  infinite. 
But  do  these  worlds  display  their  beams,  or  guide 
Their  orbs,  to  serve  thy  use,  to  please  thy  pride  T 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span, 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man! 
As  well  may  the  minutest  emmet  say, 
That  Caucasus  was  raised  to  pave  his  way ; 
The  snail,  that  Lebanon's  extended  wood 
Was  destined  only  ibr  his  walk  and  food ; 
The  vilest  cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast. 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky, 
That  he  in  safety  at  its  foot  may  lie ; 
And  the  whole  ocean's  confluent  waters  swell,  [shell. 
Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  Uanch  his 

"  A  higher  flight  the  venturous  goddess  tries. 
Leaving  material  worlds  and  local  skies ; 
Inquires  what  are  the  beings,  where  the  space, 
That  form'd  and  held  the  angels*  ancient  race. 
For  rebel  Lueifor  with  Michael  fought, 
(I  offer  only  what  tradition  taught,) 
Embattled  cherub  against  cherub  rose. 
Did  shield  lo  shield,  and  power  to  power  oppose ; 
Heaven  rung  with  triumph,  Hell  was  fiU'd  with 

woes. 
What  were  these  forms  of  which  your  volumes  tell. 
How  some  fought  great,  and  others  recreant  fell  ? 
These  bound  to  bear  an  everlasting  load, 
Durance  of  chain,  and  banishment  of  God ; 
By  fatal  turns  their  wretched  strength  to  tire, 
To  swim  in  sulphurous  lakes,  or  land  on  solid  fire : 
While  those,  exalted  to  primeval  light. 
Excess  of  blessing,  and  supreme  delight. 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  jojrs 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  God  emplojrs 
Their  ministry,  to  pour  his  threaten 'd  hate 
On  the  proud  king,  or  the  rebellious  state ; 
Or  to  reverse  Jehovah's  high  command, 
And  speak  the  thunder  foiling  from  his  hand, 
When  to  his  duty  the  proud  king  returns. 
And  the  rebellious  state  in  ashes  mourns; 
How  can  good  angela  be  in  Heaven  oonfin'd. 
Or  viewr  that  presence,  which  no  space  can  bind  t 
Is  God  above,  beneath,  oryon,  or  here  ? 
He  who  made  all,  is  he  not  everywhere? 
Oh,  how  can  wicked  angels  find  a  night 
So  dark,  to  hide  them  from  that  piercing  light, 
Which  form'd  the  eye,  and  gave  the  power  of  sight? 

*'  What  mean  I  now  of  angel,  when  I  hear 
Firm  body,  spirit  pure,  or  fluid  air? 
Spirits,  to  action  spiritual  oonfin'd. 
Friends  to  our  thought,  and  kindred  to  our  mind, 
Should  only  act  and  prompt  us  from  within, 
Nor  by  external  eye  be  ever  seen. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  to  our  fathers  known. 
That  these  had  appetite,  and  limb,  and  bone  ? 
Else  how  could  Abraham  wash  their  wearied  feet? 
Or  Sarah  please  their  taste  with  savory  meat? 
Whence  should  they  foar  ?  or  why  did  Lot  engage 
To  save  their  bodies  from  abusive  rage  ? 
And  how  could  Jacob,  in  a  real  fight. 
Feel  or  resist  the  wrestling  angel's  might? 
HovK'  could  a  form  in  strength  with  maUer  try  ? 
Or  bow  a  spirit  touch  a  mortal's  thigh  ? 


'*  Now  are  they  air  oondens'd,  or  galher'd  rap? 
How  guide  they  then  our  prayer,  or  keep  our  vrayt 
By  stronger  blasts  still  subject  to  be  tost. 
By  tempests  scatter'd,  and  in  whirlwinds  lost? 

'*  Have  they  again  (as  sacred  song  proclaims) 
Substances  real,  and  existing  frames  ? 
How  comes  it,  since  with  them  we  jointly  share 
The  great  efifect  of  one  Creator's  care, 
That,  whilst  our  bodies  sicken  and  decay, 
Theirs  are  for  ever  healthy,  young,  and  gay  ? 
Why,  whilst  we  struggle  in  this  vale  beneath 
With  want  and  sorrow,  with  disease  and  death, 
Do  they,  more  bless'd,  perpetual  life  employ 
On  songs  of  pleasure,  and  in  scenes  of  joy  ? 

"Now  when  my  mind  has  all  this  world  survey *d« 
And  found,  that  nothing  by  itself  was  made ; 
When  thought  has  rais'd  itself,  by  just  degrees, 
From  valleys  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  hills  with 

From  smoking  mineral,  and  from  rising  streams ; 

From  foltening  Nilus,  or  victorious  Thames ; 

From  all  the  living,  that  four-footed  move 

Along  the  shore,  the  meadow,  or  the  grove ; 

From  all  that  can  with  fins  or  feathers  fly 

Through  the  aerial  or  the  watery  sky ; 

From  the  poor  reptile  with  a  reasoning  soul, 

That  miserable  master  of  the  whole ; 

From  this  great  object  of  the  body's  eye, 

This  fair  halfround,  this  ample  azure  sky, 

Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright. 

With  stars  unnumber'd,  and  unmeasured  light; 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names. 

Enlightening  spirits,  ministerial  flames. 

Angels,  dominions,  potentates,  and  thrones. 

All  that  in  each  degree  the  name  of  creature  owns : 

Lifl  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 

Who  blest  the  whole  with  life,  and  bounded  it  with 

laws; 
Who  forth  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame. 
His  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same; 
To  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  a  day ; 
Who  bade  the  Light  her  genial  beams  display. 
And  set  the  Moon,  and  taught  the  Sun  its  way ; 
Who,  waking  Time,  his  creature,  from  the  source 
Primeval,  order'd  his  predestin'd  course ; 
Himself,  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
Holding,  obedient  to  his  high  command, 
The  deep  abyss,  the  long-continued  store, 
Where  months,  and  days,  and  hours,  and  minutes 

pour 
Their  floating  parts,  and  thenceforth  are  no  more : 
This  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last. 
Who  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 
The  world's  great  frame,  commanding  it  to  be 
Such  as  the  eyes  of  Sense  and  Reason  see ; 
Yet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole ; 
May  take  yon  beauteous,  mystic,  starry  roll. 
And  burn  it  like  an  useless  parchment  scroll ; 
May  from  its  basis  in  one  moment  pour 
This  melted  earth — 
Like  liquid  metal,  and  like  burning  ore; 
Who,  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said. 
Let  Sea,  and  Air,  and  Earth,  and  Heaven  be  made ; 
And  it  was  so ; — and,  when  he  shall  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again, 
And  they  shall  l^  no  more :  of  this  great  theme. 
This  glorious,  hollow'd,  everlasting  name, 
This  God,  I  would  discourse." — 

The  learned  elders  sat  appall'd,  amaz'd. 
And  each  with  mutual  look  on  other  gaz'd ; 
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Nor  speech  they  meditate,  nor  aniwer  frame, 
(Too  plain,  alas!  their  silence  spake  their  shame) 
Till  one,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appear'd. 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd. 
Began :  That  human  learning's  furthest  reach 
Was  but  to  note  the  doctrine  I  could  teach; 
That  mine  to  speak,  and  thein  was  to  obey- ; 
For  I  in  knowledge  more  than  power  did  sway : 
And  the  astonish'd  world  in  me  beheld 
Moses  ec]ips*d,  and  Jesse's  son  excell'd. 
Humble  a  second  bow'd,  and  took  the  word ; 
Foresaw  my  name  by  future  age  ador'd : 
*'  O  live,*'  said  he,  "thou  wisest  of  the  wise; 
As  none  has  equall'd,  none  shall  ever  rise 
Excelling  thee.*' — 

Parent  of  wicked,  bane  of  honest  deeds. 
Pernicious  Flattery!  thy  malignant  seeds. 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hand, 
Sadly  difiusM  o'er  Virtue's  gleby  land, 
With  rising  pride  amidst  the  com  appear, 
And  choke  the  hopes  and  harvest  of  the  year. 

And  now  the  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
Echo'd  the  word :  whence  things  arose,  or  how 
They  thus  exist,  the  aptest  nothing  know ; 
What  yet  is  not,  but  is  ordain'd  to  be. 
All  veil  of  doubt  apart,  the  dullest  see ! 

My  prophets  and  my  sophists  finish'd  here 
The  civil  efibrts  of  the  verbal  war : 
Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield  ; 
Retiring,  still  they  combat ;  from  the  field 
Of  open  arms  unwilling  they  depart, 
And  skulk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art 
To  speak  one  thing,  mix'd  dialects  they  join, 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define : 
Fix  fancied  laws,  and  form  iroagin'd  rules, 
Terms  of  their  art,  and  jargon  of  their  schools, 
Di-grounded  maxims,  by  fiilse  gloss  enlarged. 
And  captious  science  against  reason  charg'd. 

Soon  their  crude  notions  with  each  other  fought ; 
The  adverw  sect  denied  what  this  had  taught; 
And  he  at  length  the  amplest  triumph  gain'd. 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintain'd. 

O  wretched  impotence  of  human  mind ! 
We,  erring  still,  excuse  for  error  find. 
And  darkling  grope,  not  knowing  we  are  blind. 

Vain  man!  since  first  thy  blushing  sire  essay 'd 
His  folly  with  connected  leaves  to  shade, 
How  does  t&e  crime  of  thy  resembling  race 
With  like  attempt  that  pristine  error  trace ! 
Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espied. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide 
By  masks  of  eloquence  and  veils  of  pride  f 

With  outward  smiles  their  flattery  I  receiv'd, 
Own'd  my  sick  mind  by  their  discourse  reliev'd ; 
But  bent,  and  inward  to  myself,  again 
Perplex'd,  these  matten  I  revolv'd  in  vain. 
My  search  still  tir'd,  ray  labor  still  renew'd. 
At  length  I  ignorance  and  knowledge  view'd. 
Impartial ;  both  in  equal  balance  laid,      [weigh'd. 
Light  flew  the  knowing  scale,  the  doubtful  heavy 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason,  I  confess. 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess. 
Alas !  we  grasp  at  clouds,  and  beat  the  air. 
Vexing  that  spirit  we  intend  to  clear. 
Can  thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  matter  climb  f 
Or  who  shall  toll  me  what  is  space  or  time  ? 
In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies : 
The  searcher  follows  fast ;  the  object  faster  flies. 


The  little  which  impeiftctly  we  find. 
Seduces  only  the  bewilder'd  mind 
To  firuitleas  search  of  something  yet  behiod. 
Various  discussions  tear  our  heated  brain  ; 
Opinions  often  turn ;  still  doubts  remain ; 
And  who  indulges  thought,  increases  pain. 

How  narrow  limits  were  to  Wisdom  giren  5 
Earth  she  survey;  she  thence  would   measure 

Heaven : 
Through  mists  obscure  now  wings  her  tedious  wmy; 
Now  wanden  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a  pathless  coast 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  lost 

Remember,  that  the  cun'd  desire  to  know, 
OflSspring  of  Adam !  was  thy  source  of  woe. 
Why  wilt  thou  then  renew  the  vain  pursuit. 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  fi>rbidden  fruit ; 
With  empty  labor  and  eluded  strife. 
Seeking,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  to  life ; 
For  ever  from  that  fatal  tree  debarr'd. 
Which  flaming  swords  and  angry  cherubs  guard  f 
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TacU  ddefly  oBuded  to  in  Bock  IL 

**I  said  in  my  own  heart.  Go  to  bow,  I  will  prote 
thee  with  mirth;  therefore  ei^oy  plesusuie.**— 
EccLCS.  ekof.  ii.  e«r.  i. 

**I  made  me  great  works,  I  buiUled  me  hDneea,  I 
pisntod  me  vineyards.**— Fer.  4. 

'*I  made  me  gardens   and  orchards;  and   I  plantei 
^  trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of  fVuits.**— Fer.  5. 

"  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the 
wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.**— F«r.  6. 

"  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored 
to  do :  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit;  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  6«b.*^— 
Fer.  11.    . 

"I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  iastnimeais, 
and  that  of  all  sorts.**- Fcr.  & 

**  I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  onto  wine, 
(yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with  wisdom)  aad 
to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what  was  that 
good  fbr  the  sons  of  men,  which  they  should  do 
under  Heaven  all  the  days  of  tJieir  life.**— K«r.  X 

**  Then  I  said  in  my  heart.  As  it  happraeth  nnto 
the  fbol,  so  it  happeneth  even  unto  me ;  and  why 
was  I  then  snore  wise?  Then  I  said  in  my  heart, 
that  this  also  is  vanity.*'— F«r.  IS. 

"Therefbre  I  hated  life,  because  the  work  that  is 
wrought  under  the  Son  is  grievous  nnto  me.**— 
Fw.  17. 

**Dead  flics  cause  the  ointment  to  send  fbrth  a 
stinking  savor:  so  doth  a  little  folly  him  tbst  is 
in  repuution  for  wisdom  and  honor.**— CL  z.  rsr.  I. 

**  Thp  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed,  but  the  \ 
of  the  wicked  shall  rou'*— Paovsaas,  ck.  s.  ««r.  7. 


THE  AEGUIfENT. 

Solomon,  again  seeking  happiness,  inquires  if  wvallfa 
and  greatness  can  produce  it;  begins  with  the 
magnificence  of  gardens  and  buildings,  the  Inxnry 
of  music  and  feasting;  and  proceeds  to  the  hopes 
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and  doflires  of  love.  In  two  episodet  are  shown 
the  foUiet  and  troables  of  that  passion.  Solomon* 
still  disappointed,  falls  under  the  temptations  of 
libertinism  and  idolatry;  recovera  his  thought; 
reasona  aright;  and  concludes,  that,  as  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  sensual  delight.  All  ia 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

Try  then,  O  man,  the  moments  to  deceive, 
That  from  the  womb  attend  thee  to  the  grave : 
For  wearied  Nature  find  some  apter  scheme : 
Health  be  thy  hope,  and  Pleasure  be  thy  theme. 
From  the  perplexing  and  unequal  ways. 
Where  study  brings  thee ;  from  the  endless  maze» 
Which  doubt  persuades  to  run,  forawam'd.  recede 
To  the  gay  field  and  flowery  path,  that  lead 
To  jocund  mirth,  soft  joy,  and  careless  ease : 
Forsake  what  may  instruct,  for  what  may  please ; 
Essay  amusing  art.  and  proud  expense. 
And  make  thy  reason  subject  to  thy  sense. 

I  oommun'd  thus :  the  power  of  wealth  I  tried, 
And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride ; 
Artists  and  plans  reliev*d  my  solemn  hours-; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers ; 
Birds,  fishes,  beasts,  of  each  exotic  kind, 
I  to  the  limits  of  my  court  confined ; 
To  trees  transferr'd  I  gave  a  second   birth. 
And  bade  a  foreign  shade  grace  Judah's  earth ; 
Fish-ponds  were  made,  where  former  forests  grew. 
And  hills  were  levell'd  to  extend  the  view ; 
Rivers  di  verted  from  their  native  course, 
And  bound  with  chains  of  artificial  force. 
From  lar^e  cascades  in  pleasing  tumult  roll'd. 
Or  rose  through  figur'd  stone,  or  breathing  gold ; 
From  furthest  Africa's  tormented  womb 
The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome. 
Or  forms  the  pillars'  long-extended  rows. 
On  which  the  planted  grove,  the  pendle  garden, 
grows. 

The  workmen  here  obey  the  master'^  call, 
To  gild  the  turret,  and  to  paint  the  wall. 
To  mark  the  pavement  there  with  various  stone, 
And  on  the  jasper  steps  to  rear  the  throne : 
The  spreading  cedar,  that  an  agfi  had  stood. 
Supreme  of  trees,  and  mistress  of  the  wood. 
Cut  down  and  carv'd,  my  shining  roof  adorns. 
And  Lebanon  his  ruin'd  honor  mourns. 

A  thousand  artists  show  their  cunning  power. 
To  raiso  the  wonders  of  the  ivory  tower. 
A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room ; 
Till  Tyre  confesses  her  exhausted  store,* 
That  on  her  coast  the  murer*  is  no  more ; 
Till  from  the  Parian  isle,  and  Libya's  coast. 
The  mountoins  grieve  their  hopes  of  marble  lost ; 
And  India's  woods  return  their  just  complaint. 
Their  brood  decay'd,  and  want  of  elephant 

My  full  design  with  vast  expense  achieved, 
I  came,  beheld,  admir'd,  reflected,  griev'd  ; 
I  chid  the  folly  of  my  thoughtless  haste, 
For.  the  work  perfected,  the  joy  was  past 

To  my  new  courts  sad  Thought  did  still  repair. 
And  round  my  gilded  roofs  hung  hovering  Care. 
In  vain  on  silken  beds  I  sought  repose. 
And  restless  ofl  from  purple  couches  rose ; 
Vexatious  Thought  still  found  my  flying  mind 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd ; 


*  TlM  murex  is  a  shell 'fish,  of  the  liquor  whereof  a 
purpte  color  is  made. 
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Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days; 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  and  pursn'd  my  ways. 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bower,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze. 

Yet  take  thy  bent,  my  soul ;  another  sense 
Indulge;  add  music  to  magnificence: 
Essay  if  harmony  may  grief  control. 
Or  power  of  sound  prevail  upon  the  soul. 
Of^n  our  seers  and  poets  have  confest. 
That  music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast : 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  restrain 
His  rage ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song ;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to- man,  and  lick  the  minstrel's  feet 
Are  we,  alas !  less  savage  yet  than  these  ? 
Else  music,  sure,  may  human  cares  appease. 

I  spake  my  purpose ;  and  the  cheerful  choir 
Parted  their  shares  of  harmony :  the  lyre 
Soflen'd  the  timbrel's  noise ;  the  trumpet's  sound 
Pn>vok*d  the  Dorian  flute  (both  sweeter  found 
When  mix'd) ;  the  fife  the  viol's  notes  refin'd, 
And  every  strength  with  every  grace  wns  join'd. 
Each  mom  they  wak'd  me  with  a  sprightly  lay ; 
Of  opening  Heaven  they  sung  and  gladsome  day. 
Each  evening  their  repeated  skill  express'd 
Scenes  of  repose,  and  images  of  rest : 
Yet  still  in  vain  ;  for  music  gather'd  thought : 
But  how  unequal  the  ef}ects  it  brought! 
The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  receiv'd,  were  easily  forgot ; 
The  solemn  violence  of  the  graver  sound 
Knew  to  strike  deep,  and  leave  a  lasting  wound. 

And  now  reflecting,  I  with  grief  descry        ' 
The  sickly  lust  of  the  fantastic  eye ; 
How  the  weak  organ  is  with  seeing  cloy'd. 
Flying  ere  night  what  it  at  noon  enjoy'd. 
And  now  (unhappy  search  of  thought!)  I  found 
The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted  with  the  sound, 
Condemn'd  eternal  changes  to  pursue, 
Tir'd  with  the  last,  and  eager  of  the  new. 

I  bade  the  viigins  and  the  youth  advance, 
To  temper  music  with  the  sprightly  dance. 
In  vain !  too  low  the  mimic  motions  seem ; 
What  takes  our  heart  must  merit  our  esteem. 
Nature,  I  thought,  perform 'd  too  mean  a  part. 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art; 
And,  vex'd,  I  found  that  the  musician's  hand 
Had  o'er  the  dancer's  mind  too  great  command. 

I  drank ;  I  lik'd  it  not ;  'twas  rage,  twa*  noise. 
An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys 
In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 
Would  banish  sorrow,  and  enlarge  the  soul. 
To  the  late  revel,  and  protracted  feast. 
Wild  dreams  succeeded,  and  disorder'd  rest ; 
And  as,  at  dawn  of  mom,  fair  Reason's  light 
Broke  through  the  fumes  and  phantoms  of  the  night. 
What  had  been  said,  I  ask'd  my  soul,  what  done  ? 
How  flow'd  our  mirth,  and  whence  the  source  begun  ? 
Perhaps  the  jest  that  charm'd  the  sprightly  crowd. 
And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  so  loud. 
To  some  false  notion  ow'd  its  poor  pretence. 
To  an  ambiguous  word's  perverted  sense. 
To  a  wild  sonnet,  or  a  wanton  air, 
Oflence  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear : 
Perhaps,  alas !  the  pleasing  stream  was  brought 
From  this  man's  error,  from  another's  fault ; 
From  topics,  which  good-nature  would  forget. 
And  prudence  mention  with  the  last  regret 

Add  yet  unnumber'd  ills,  that  lie  unseen 
In  the  pernicious  draught ;  the  word  obscene, 
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Or  harsh,  which,  once  e1ano*d,  roast  erer  Hy 

Irrevocable ;  the  too  prompt  reply, 

Seed  of  severe  distrust  and  fierce  debate ; 

What  we  should  shun,  and  what  we  ought  to  hate. 

Add  too  the  blood  impoverish'd,  and  the  course 
or  health  suppress'd,  by  wine's  continual  force. 

Unhappy  man !  whom  sorrow  thus  and  rage 
To  different  ills  alternately  engage ; 
Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget ;  nor  sees 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Memory  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught; 
And,  in  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl, 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents  roll. 

Remains  there  aught  untried  that  may  remove 
Sickness  of  mind,  and  heal  the  bosom  ?— Love. 
Love  yet  remains:  indulge  his  genial  fire, 
Cherish  fair  hope,  solicit  young  desire. 
And  boldly  bid  thy  anxious  soul  explore 
This  last  great  remedy's  mysterious  power. 

Why  therefore  hesitates  my  doubtful  breast  f 
Why  ceases  it  one  moment  to  be  blest? 
••  Fly  svvifl,  my  friends  i  my  servants,  fly ;  employ 
Your  instant  pains  to  bring  your  master  joy. 
Let  ail  my  wives  and  concubines  be  dress'd  ; 
Lpt  them  to-night  attend  the  royal  feast; 
All  Israel's  beauty,  all  the  foreign  fair ; 
The  gifbi  of  princes,  or  the  spoils  of  war : 
Before  their  monarch  they  shall  singly  pass. 
And  the  most  worthy  shall  obtain  the  grace." 

I  said :  the  feast  wasserv'd,  the  bowl  was  crown'd ; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 
The  women  came :  as  custom  wills,  they  past : 
On  one  (O  that  distinguish'd  one  1)  I  cast 
The  favorite  glance!  O!  yet  my  mind  retains 
That  fond  beginning  of  my  infant  pains. 
Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race ; 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 

face ; 
Easy  her  motion  seem'd,  serene  her  air ; 
Full,  though  unzon'd,  her  bosom  rose ;  her  hair. 
Untied,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 
Adown  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd, 
And  in  the  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play*d. 
Fix'd  on  her  charms,  and  pleas'd  that  I  could  love, 
-  Aid  me,  my  friends,  contribute  to  improve 
Your  monarch's  bliss,"  I  said  ;  '*  fresh  roses  bring 
To  strew  my  bed,  till  the  impoverish'd  Spring 
Confess  her  want ;  around  my  amorous  head 
Be  dropping  myrrh  and  liquid  amber  shed, 
Till  Arab  has  no  more.     From  the  soft  lyre. 
Sweet  flute,  and  ten-string'd  instrument,  require 
Sounds  of  delight:  and  thou,  fair  nymph!  dntw 

nigh. 
Thou,  in  whose  graceful  form  and  potent  eye. 
Thy  master's  joy,  long  sought,  at  length  is  found ; 
And,  as  thy  brow,  let  my  desires  be  crown'd  ; 
O  favorite  virgin !  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast, 
Who^e  sovereign  dictates  subjugate  the  East!" 

I  said :  and  sudden  from  the  golden  throne, 
With  a  submissive  step,  I  hasted  down. 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look ; 
Prepar'd  to  place  it  on  her  comely  head : 
"  O  favorite  virgin !"  yet  again  I  said, 
"  Receive  the  honors  destin'd  to  thy  brow ; 
And  0,  above  thy  fellows,  happy  thou ! 
Their  duty  must  thy  sovereign  word  obey  : 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair-one,  come  away." 

What  pangs,  alas!  what  ecstocy  of  smart, 
Tore  up  my  senses,  and  transfix'd  my  heart, 


When  she,  with  modest  scorn,  ihe  wreath  retam'd 
Reclin'd  her  beaateous  neck,  and  inward  moura'd! 

Forc'd  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppreaa'd. 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  of  rest: 
And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  fesst, 
Ordering  the  eunuchs,  to  whose  proper  care 
Our  eastern  grandeur  gives  th'  imprison'd  fair, 
To  lead  her  forth  to  a  distinguish'd  bower. 
And  bid  her  dress  the  bed,  and  wait  the  hour. 

Restless  I  followed  this  obdurate  maid 
(Swift  are  the  steps  that  Love  and  Anger  tread}; 
Approach 'd  her  person,  courted  her  embrace, 
Renew'd  my  flame,  repeated  my  disgrace; 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd , 
Ofier'd  again  the  unaccepted  wreath, 
And  choice  of  happy  love,  or  instant  death. 
Averse  to  all  her  amorous  king  desir'd. 
Far  as  she  might  she  decently  retir'd ; 
And,  darting  scorn  and  sorrow  from  her  eyei, 

What  means,"  said  she,  "  king  Solomon  the  vise? 
*'This  wretched  body  trembles  at  your  power: 
Thus  far  could  Fortune,  but  she  can  no  more. 
Free  to  herself  my  potent  mind  remains, 
Nor  fears  the  victor's  rage,  nor  feels  his  < ' 

*'  'Tis  said,  that  thou  canst  plausibly  dispute, 
Supreme  of  seers!  of  angel,  man,  and  brute; 
Canst  plead,  with  subtle  wit  and  fair  discourse, 
Of  passion's  folly,  and  of  reason's  force; 
That,  to  the  tribes  attentive,  thou  canit  show 
Whence  their  ttisfor tones  or  their  blessings  &w; 
That  thou  in  science  as  in  power  art  great. 
And  truth  and  honor  on  thy  edicts  wait. 
Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thoaght, 
With  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught? 
Where  now,  O  judge  of  Israel !  does  it  lOTef— 
What  in  one  moment  dost  thou  offer?  Love- 
Love!  why  *tis  joy  or  sorrow^  peace  or  itrift; 
*Tis  all  the  color  of  remaining  life : 
And  human  misery  must  begin  or  end. 
As  he  becomes  a  tyrant  or  a  friend. 
Would  David's  son,  religious,  just,  and  gniTe, 
To  the  first  bride-bed  of  the  world  receive 
A  foreigner,  a  heathen,  and  a  slave  7 
Or,  grant  thy  passion  has  these  names  deslroy'd. 
That  Love,  like  Death,  makes  all  distinction  void; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast 
His  flam^  and  torments  only  are  exprest; 
His  rage  can  in  my  smiles  alone  relent. 
And  all  his  joys  solicit  my  consent. 

"  Sofl  love,  spontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 
Must  from  two  hearts  with  equal  vigor  shoot; 
Whilst  each,  delighted  and  delighting.  give< 
The  pleasing  ecstacy  which  each  receives: 
Cherish'd  with  htipe,  and  fed  with  joy,  it  grows; 
Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  discioce. 
And  round  the  happy  soil  diflusive  odor  flow* 
If  angry  Fate  that  mutual  care  denies, 
Tlie  fading  plant  bewails  its  due  supplies 7 
Wild  with  despair,  or  sick  with  grief,  it  die«. 

"  By  force  beasts  act,  and  are  by  force  resinunfl: 
The  human  mind  by  gentle  means  is  goin'd. 
Thy  useless  strength,  mistaken  king,  employ : 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy, 
Thou  Shalt  not  gain  what  I  deny  to  yield, 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  apoild'at  the  fi*»' 
Know,  Solomon,  thy  poor  extent  of  sway ; 
Contract  thy  brow,  and  Israel  shall  obey : 
But  wilful  Love  ihou  must  with  smiles  appw*' 
Approach  his  awful  throne  by  just  degrees, 
And,  if  thou  wouldst  bo  happy,  leam  to  P^***** 
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**  Not  that  thoie  arti  can  here  tucceMful  jwove. 
For  I  am  destin'd  to  another's  love. 
Beyond  the  cruel  boundt  of  thy  ooninuuid» 
To  my  dear  equal  in  my  native  land, 
My  plighted  vow  I  gave ;  I  hie  received  : 
Each  ewore  with  truth,  with  pleasure  each  believ'd. 
The  mutual  contract  was  to  Heaven  conveyed ; 
In  equal  scales  the  busy  angels  weighed 
III  aolemn  force,  and  clapp'd  their  wings,  and  sjiread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said. 

<*  Now  in  my  heart  behold  thy  poniard  stain*d ; 
Take  the  sad  life  which  I  have  long  disdain'd ; 
End,  in  a  dying  virgin's  wretched  fate, 
Thy  ill-starr'd  passion  and  my  stedfiist  hate : 
For,  long  as  blood  informs  these  circling  veins. 
Or  fleeting  breath  its  latest  power  retains. 
Hear  me  to  Egypt's  vengeful  Gods  declare, 
Hate  is  my  part,  be  thine,  O  king,  despair. 

*'Now  strike."  she  said,  and  open'd  bare  her 
breast; 
**  Stand  it  in  Judah's  chronicles  oonfest. 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov'd. 
Smote  a  she-slave,  end  murder'd  what  he  lov*d!" 

Asham'd,  oonfus'd,  I  started  from  the  bed. 
And  to  my  soul,  yet  uncollected,  said, 
*'  Into  thyself,  fond  Solomon,  return ; 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  moam. 
When  I  through  number'd  years  have  Pleasure 

sought. 
And  in  vain  hope  the  wanton  phantom  caught ; 
To  mock  my  sense,  and  mortify  my  pride, 
Tis  in  another's  power,  and  is  denied. 
Am  I  a  king,  great  Heaven!  does  life  or  death 
Hang  on  the  wrath  or  mercy  of  my  breath ; 
While  kneeling  I  my  servant's  smiles  implore, 
And  one  mad  damsel  dares  dispute  my  power  ? 

**  To  ravish  her!  that  thought  was  soon  depressM, 
Which  nnust  debase  the  monarch  to  the  beast 
To  send  her  back !  O  whither,  and  to  whom  ? 
To  lands  where  Solomon  must  never  come  7 
To  that  insulting  rival's  happy  arms. 
For  whom,  disdaining  me,  she  keeps  her  channs  7 

**  Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart. 
How  hard  thy  yoke !  how  cruel  is  thy  dart! 
Those  'scape  thy  anger,  who  refuse  thy  sway. 
And  those  are  punish'd  most  who  most  obey. 
See  Judah's  king  revere  thy  greater  power : 
What  canst  thou  covet,  or  how  triumph  more  ? 
Why  tlien,  O  Love,  with  an  obdurate  ear. 
Does  tliis  proud  nymph  reject  a  monarch's  prayer? 
Why  to  some  simple  shepherd  does  she  run 
From  the  fond  arms  of  David's  favorite  son  7 
Why  flies  she  from  the  glories  of  a  court. 
Where  wealth  and  pleasure  may  thy  reign  support, 
To  some  poor  cottage  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Now  bleak  with  winds,  and  cover'd  now  with  snow. 
Where  pinching  wunt  must  curb  her  warm  desires, 
And  household  cares  suppress  thy  genial  flres7 

''Too  aptly  the  aflUcted  Heathens  prove 
Thy  force,  while  they  erect  the  shrines  of  Love. 
His  mystic  form  the  artisans  of  Greece 
In  wounded  stone,  or  molten  gold,  express; 
And  Cyprus  to  his  godhead  pays  her  vow. 
Fast  in  his  hand  the  idol  holds  his  bow ; 
A  quiver  by  his  side  sustains  bis  store 
Of  pointed  darts ;  sad  emblems  of  his  power : 
A  pair  of  wings  he  has,  which  he  extends 
Now  to  be  gone !  which  now  agAin  he  bends, 
PnNM  ta  retnni,  as  best  may  serve  his  wanton  ends.^ 


Entirely  thus  I  find  the  fiend  portray'd, 
Since  first,  alas !  I  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
I  felt  him  strike,  and  now  I  see  him  fly : 
Curs'd  demon!  O!  for  ever  broken  lie 
Those  fatal  shafts,  by  which  I  inward  bleed ! 
O !  can  my  wishes  yet  o'ertake  thy  speed ! 
Tir'd  may'st  thou  pant,  and  hang  thy  flagging  wing» 
Except  thou  tum'st  thy  course,  resolv'd  to  bring 
The  damsel  back,  and  save  the  love-sick  king  I" 

My  soul  thus  struggling  in  the  fatal  net, 
UnaUe  to  e^joy,  or  to  fojget ; 
I  reason'd  much,  alas !  but  more  I  lov'd : 
Sent  and  recall'd,  ordain'd  and  disapprov'd ; 
Till,  hopeless,  plung'd  in  an  abyss  of  grief, 
I  from  necessity  receiv'd  relief: 
Time  gently  aided  to  assuage  my  pain. 
And  Wisdom  took  once  more  the  slacken'd  rein* 

But  0,how  short  my  inter\'al  of  woe! 
Our  griefs  how  swift!  our  remedies  how  slow ! 
Another  nymph,  (for  so  did  Heaven  ordain. 
To  change  the  maimer,  but  renew  the  pain,) 
Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair. 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  care. 
Before  the  rest  aflfected  still  to  sbmd. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  preventing  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 

Her  equals  first  obsorv'd  her  growing  zeal. 
And,  laughing,  gloss'd,  that  Abra  serv'd  so  well. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die. 
Or  were  remark'd  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till  more  appriz'd  of  what  the  rumor  said. 
More  I  observ'd  peculiar  in  the  moid. 

The  Sun  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purpoe'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers 
I  call'd,  before  I  sat,  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) : 
Love  had  ordain'd,  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 

With  awful  homage  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  approach'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils ;  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd : 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face!  and  now  recall'd  her  eye. 
And  hcav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sodden  sigh. 

"  And  whence,"  said  I,  "  canst  thou  have  dread 
or  pain  7 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  7 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  7 
For  sure,"  I  added,  "  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  Love's  anger,  nor  receiv'd  his  dart" 

Abash'd,  she  blush 'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke 

"  If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  hear 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care ; 
O !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look,  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne ! 
O !  let  not  death  severe  in  glory  lie 
In  the  king's  fiown,  and  terror  of  his  eye ! 

"  Mine  to  obey,  thy  part  is  to  ordain; 
And  though  to  mention  be  to  suflTer  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  my  woe  recite. 
If,  weeping,  I  find  favor  in  his  sight. 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight 
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**  O !  witness  Earth  beneath,  and  Heaven  above ! 
For  can  I  hide  it  ?  I  am  sick  of  love ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear, 
Or  love  be  call'd  what  is  indeed  despair.         [trols 

"  Thou  Sovereign  Power?  whose  secret  will  con- 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  oar  souls! 
Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  ? 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire, 
In  which  unpitied  Abra  must  expire, 
Had  he  been  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir, 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o*er  the  hills  had  mn. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon. 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hasty  joy  pf epar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain, 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain. 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  joy  together  should  appear, 
And  the  lov'd  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  lull'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day, 
With  softest  care  have  stol'n  my  arm  away. 
To  rise  and  from  the  fold  release  the  sheep. 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 

"  Or  if  kind  Heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame, 
(For  sure  from  Heaven  the  £&ithful  ardor  came,) 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd, 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 

"  Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue. 
To  take  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth. 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south, 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  tempered  light  from  crystal  streams ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fiur 
As  silver;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  interspers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  veins. 
Columns  of  polish 'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saflfron  and  m3nrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  I !  where  am  I !  wretched  maid ! 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace, 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb. 
With  unborn  monarchs  charg'd,  and  Solomons  to 
come." 

Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 
O  foolish  maid !  and  O  unhappy  tale ! 
My  suflfering  heart  for  ever  shall  defy 
New  wounds  and  danger  from  a  future  eye. 


O !  yet  my  tortur'd  senses  deep  retain 
The  wretched  memory  of  my  former  pain. 
The  dire  afllront,  and  my  Egyptian  chain. 

"  As  time,"  I  said,  "  may  happily  efllace 
That  cruel  image  of  the  king's  disgrace. 
Imperial  reason  shall  resume  her  seat. 
And  Solomon,  once  fall'n,  again  be  great. 
Betray'd  by  passion,  as  subdued  in  war. 
We  wisely  should  exert  a  double  care. 
Nor  ever  ought  a  second  time  to  err." 

This  Abra  then — 
I  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  trae. 
And  generous  pi^  to  that  truth  was  due. 
Well  I  entreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 
I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  always  served. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sight. 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight 

Whenever  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bowen, 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours) 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet, 
'l^e  cakes  she  kneaded  was  the  savory  meat : 
But  fraits  their  odor  lost,  and  meats  their  taate. 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast ; 
Dishonor'd  did  the  sparkling  goblet  stand, 
Unless  receiv'd  from  gentle  Abra's  band ; 
And,  when  the  virgins  form'd  the  evening  cboir. 
Raising  their  voices  to  the  master  lyre, 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shrill ; 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone. 
Till  all  was  hush'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  dreaL 
A  bright  tiara,  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confinM  its  rising  pride  ; 
The  blushing  mby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  con&ss*d  ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  ann. 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleas'd,  her  beauty  still  improved. 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  beloved. 

And  now  I  could  behold,  avow,  and  blame 
The  several  follies  of  my  former  flame ; 
Willing  my  heart  for  recompense  to  prove 
The  certain  joys  that  lie  in  prosperous  love. 
**  For  what,"  said  I,  "  from  Abra  can  I  fear. 
Too  humble  to  insult,  too  soft  to  be  severe  f 
The  damsel's  sole  ambition  is  to  please : 
With  freedom  I  may  like,  and  quit  with  ease; 
She  soothes,  but  never  can  enthral  my  mind : 
Why  may  not  Peace  and  Love  for  once  be  joio'd  ?** 

Great  Heaven!  how  frail  thy  creature  man  is 
made! 
How  by  himself  insensibly  betray'd ! 
In  our  own  strength  unhappily  secure. 
Too  little  cautious  of  the  adverse  power. 
And  by  the  blast  of  self-opinion  mov'd, 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  be  belov'd. 
On  Pleasure's  flowing  brink  we  idly  stray. 
Masters  as  yet  of  our  returning  way ; 
Seeing  no  danger,  we  disarm  our  mind, 
And  give  our  conduct  to  the  waves  and  wind : 
Then  in  the  flowery  mead,  or  verdant  shade. 
To  wanton  dalliance  negligently  laid. 
We  weave  the  chaplet,  and  we  crown  the  bowl. 
And  smiling  see  the  nearor  waters  roll. 
Till  the  strong  gusts  of  raging  passion  rise. 
Till  the  dire  tempest  mingles  earth  and  skies; 
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And,  Bwift  into  the  boundloM  ocean  borne, 
Oar  foolish  confidence  too  late  we  mourn ; 
Roand  our  devoted  heads  the  billows  beat,    [treat 
And  from  our  troubled  view  the  lessen'd  lands  re- 

O  mighty  Love !  from  thy  unbounded  power 
How  shall  the  human  bosom  rest  secure  I 
How  shall  our  thought  avoid  the  various  snare  ? 
Or  Wisdom  to  our  cautioned  soul  declare 
The  different  shapes  thou  pleasest  to  employ. 
When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy  f 

The  haughty  nymph,  in  open  beauty  drest. 
To-day  encounters  our  unguarded  breast  : 
She  looks  with  miyesty,  and  moves  with  state ; 
Unbent  her  soul,  and  in  misfortune  great, 
She  scorns  the  world,  and  dares  the  rage  of  Fate. 

Here  whilst  we  take  stem  manhood  for  our  guide. 
And  guard  our  contf uct  with  becoming  pride ; 
Charm'd  with  the  courage  in  her  action  shown. 
We  praise  her  mind,  the  image  of  our  own, 
She  that  can  please  is  certain  to  persuade. 
To-day  belov*d,  to-morrow  is  obey'd. 
We  think  we  see  through  Reason's  optics  rights 
Nor  find  how  Beauty's  rays  elude  our  sight : 
Struck  with  her  eye,  whilst  we  applaud  her  mind, 
And  when  we  speak  her  great,  we  wish  her  kind. 

To-morrow,  cruel  power!  thou  arm'st  the  lair 
With  flowing  sorrow,  and  dishevell'd  hair ; 
Sad  her  complaint,  and  humble  is  her  tale. 
Her  sighs  explaining  where  her  accents  fail. 
Here  generous  softness  warms  the  honest  breast; 
We  raise  the  sad,  and  succor  the  distress'd. 
And,  whilst  our  wish  prepares  the  kind  relief, 
Whilst  pitjr  mitigates  her  rising  grief; 
We  sickea  soon  from  her  contagious  care, 
Grie\^  for  her  sorrows,  groan  for  her  despair ; 
And  against  Love  too  late  those  bosoms  arm, 
Which  tears  can  soften,  and  which  sighs  can  warm. 

Against  this  nearest,  cruellest  of  foes, 
What  shall  Wit  meditate,  or  Force  oppose? 
Whence,  feeble  Nature,  shall  we  summon  aid, 
If  by  our  pity  and  our  pride  betray'd  ? 
External  remedy  shall  we  hope  to  find,        [mind ; 
When  the  close  fiend  hai  gain'd  our  treacherous 
Insulting  there  does  Reason's  power  deride. 
And,  blind  himself)  conducts  the  dazzled  guide ! 
My  conqueror  now,  my  lovely  A  bra,  held 
My  freedom  in  her  chains ;  my  heart  was  fill'd 
With  her,  with  her  alone ;  in  her  alone 
It  sought  its  peace  and  joy:  while  she  was  gone. 
It  sigh'd  and  griev*d,  impatient  of  her  stay ; 
Returned,  she  chas'd  those  sighs,  that  grie^  away 
Her  absence  made  the  night,  her  presence  brought 
the  day. 

The  ball,  the  play,  the  mask,  by  turns  succeed : 
For  her  I  make  the  song,  the  dance  with  her  I  lead. 
I  court  her  various  in  each  shape  and  dress. 
That  luxury  may  form,  or  thought  express. 

To-day,  beneath  the  palm-tree  on  the  plains. 
In  Deborah's  arms  and  habit  A  bra  reigns: 
The  wreath,  denoting  conquest,  guides  her  brow. 
And  low,  like  Barak,  at  her  feet  I  bow. 
The  mimic  chorus  sings  her  prosperous  hand. 
As  she  had  slain  the  foe,  and  sav'd  the  land. 

To-morrow  she  approves  a  softer  air, 
Forrakes  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war. 
The  form  of  peaceful  Abigail  assumes, 
And  from  the  village  with  the  present  comes. 
The  youthful  band  depose  their  glittering  arms. 
Receive  her  bounties,  and  recite  her  charms ; 


Whilst  I  assume  my  father's  step  and  mien. 
To  meet  with  due  regard  my  fut^ire  queen. 

If  haply  A  bra's  will  be  now  inclin'd 
To  range  the  woods,  or  chase  the  flying  hind. 
Soon  as  the  Sun  awakes,  the  sprightly  court 
Leavo  their  repose,  and  hasten  to  the  sport. 
In  lessenM  royalty,  and  humble  state, 
Thy  king,  Jerusalem,  descends  to  wait 
Till  Abra  comes :  she  comes ;  a  milk-white  steed 
Mixture  of  Persia's  and  Arabia's  breed. 
Sustains  the  nymph :  her  garments  flying  loose, 
(As  the  Sydonian  maids  or  Thracian  use,) 
And  half  her  knee  hnd  half  her  breast  appear, 
By  art,  like  negligence,  disclos'd  and  bare. 
Her  left-hand  guides  the  hunting  courser's  flight, 
A  silver  bow  uhe  carries  in  her  right. 
And  from  the  golden  quiver  at  her  side 
Rustles  the  ebon  arrow's  feather'd  pride. 
Sapphires  and  diamonds  on  her  front  display 
An  artificial  moon's  incroasing  ray. 
Diana,  huntress,  mistress  of  the  groves, 
The  favorite  Abra  speaks,  and  looks,  and  moves. 
Her,  as  the  present  goddess,  I  obey : 
Beneath  her  feet  the  captive  game  I  lay. 
The  mingled  chorus  sings  Diana's  &me : 
Clarions  and  horns  in  louder  peals  proclaim 
Her  mystic  praise ;  the  vocal  triumphs  bound 
Against  the  hills ;  the  hills  reflect  the  sound. 

If,  tir'd  this  evening  with  the  hunted  woods. 
To  the  large  fish-pools,  or  the  glassy  floods. 
Her  mind  to-morrow  points ;  a  thousand  hands. 
To-night  employ'd,  obey  the  king's  commands. 
Upon  the  watery  beach  an  artful  pile 
Of  planks  is  join'd,  and  forms  a  moving  isle : 
A  golden  chariot  in  the  midst  is  set. 
And  silver  cygnets  seem  to  feel  its  weight 
Abra,  bright  queen,  ascends  her  gaudy  throne. 
In  semblance  of  the  Grecian  Venus  known : 
Tritons  and  sea-green  Naiads  round  her  move, 
And  sing  in  moving  strains  the  force  of  love ; 
Whilst,  as  til'  approaching  pageant  does  appear, 
And  echoing  crowds  speak  mighty  Venus  near, 
I,  her  adorer,  too  devoutly  stand 
Fast  on  the  utmost  margin  of  the  land, 
With  arms  and  hopes  extended,  to  receive 
The  fancied  goddess  rising  from  the  wave. 

O  subject  Reason .'  O  imperious  Love ! 
Whither  yet  further  would  my  folly  rove  t 
Is  it  enough,  that  Abra  should  be  great 
In  the  wall'd  palace,  or  the  rural  seat? 
That  masking  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  name. 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame  ? 
No,  no!  Jerusalem  combin'd  must  see 
My  open  fault,  and  regal  inforay. 
Solemn  a  month  is  destin'd  for  the  feast : 
Abra  invites ;  the  nation  is  the  guest 
To  have  the  honor  of  each  day  sustain'd. 
The  woods  are  travors'd,  and  the  lakes  are  drain'd : 
Arabia's  wilds,  and  Egypt's,  are  explor'd  ; 
The  edible  creation  decks  the  board : 
Hardly  the  phenix  'scapes— 
The  men  their  lyres,  the  maids  their  voices  raise. 
To  sing  my  happiness,  and  Abra's  praise ; 
And  slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  reheane 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse : 
While,  from  the  banquet  leading  forth  the  bride. 
Whom  prudent  Love  from  public  eyes  should  hide» 
I  show  her  to  the  world,  confess'd  and  known 
Queen  of  my  heart,  and  partner  of  my  throne. 
Y 
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And  now  her  friends  and  flstterers  fill  the  court ; 
From  Dan  and  from  Beer-cheba  they  resort : 
They  barter  places,  and  dispose  of  grants, 
Whole  provinces  unequal  to  their  wanis ; 
They  teach  her  to  recede,  or  to  debate. 
With  toys  of  love  to  mix  affairs  of  state ; 
By  practis'd  rules  her  empire  to  secure. 
And  in  my  pleasure  make  ray  ruin  sure. 
They  gave,  and  she  transferr'd  the  curs'd  advice. 
That  monarchs  should  their  inward  soul  disguise, 
Dissemble  and  command,  be  false  and  wise ; 
By  ignominious  arts,  for  servile  ends, 
Should    compliment    their    ibes,  and  shun  their 

friends. 
And  now  I  leave  the  true  and  just  supports 
Of  legal  princes,  and  of  honest  courts, 
Barzilhii's  and  the  fierce  Benaiah's  heirs. 
Whose  sires,  great  partnert  in  my  fiuher's  cares, 
Saluted  their  young  king,  at  Hebron  crown'd. 
Great  by  their  toil,  and  glorious  by  their  wound. 
And  now  (unhappy  counsel !)  I  prefer 
Those  whom  my  follies  only  made  me  fear. 
Old  Corah's  blood,  and  taunting  Shimei's  race ; 
Miscreants  who  ow'd  their  lives  to  David's  grace, 
Though  they  had  spurn'd  his  rule,  and  cun'd  him 
to  his  face. 

Still  A  bra's  power,  my  scandal  still  increas'd ; 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd  : 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  fix*d  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Israel  neglected,  Abra  vras  my  care : 
I  only  acted,  thought,  and  liv'd,  for  her. 
I  durst  not  reason  with  my  wounded  heart ; 
Abra  possess'd ;  she  was  its  better  part 
O !  had  I  now  review'd  the  famous  cause. 
Which  gave  my  righteous  youth  so  just  applause. 
In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung. 
And  real  care  in  vain,  and  native  love. 
In  the  true  parent's  panting  breast  had  strove ; 
While  both,  deceiv'd,  had  seen  the  destin'd  child 
Or  slain  or  sav'd,  as  Abra  frown'd  or  smil'd. 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey, 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade,  I  lay. 
Unheard,  the  injur'd  orphans  now  complain ; 
The  widow's  cries  address  the  throne  in  vain. 
Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  kntded  file. 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile. 
No  more  the  eldere  throng*d  around  my  throne. 
To  hear  my  maxims,  and  reform  their  own. 
No  more  the  young  nobility  were  taught 
How  Moses  govem'd,  and  how  David  fought 
Loose  and  undiaciplin'd  the  soldier  lay, 
Or  lost  in  drink  and  game  the  solid  day. 
Porehes  and  schools,  designed  for  public  good, 
Uncover'd,  and  with  scaflulds  cumberM,  stood. 
Or  nodded,  threatening  ruin. — 
Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudic'd  the  sight 
The  artists  grieve ;  the  laboring  people  droop : 
My  fiither's  legacy,  my  country's  hope, 
God's  temple,  lies  unfinished. — 

The  wise  and  great  deplor'd  their  monarch's  fete. 
And  future  mischiefs  of  a  sinking  state. 
*  Is  this,"  the  serious  said,  **  is  this  the  man, 
Whose  active  soul  through  every  science  ran  f 
Who,  by  just  rule  and  elevated  skill, 
Prescrib'd  the  dubious  bounds  of  good  and  ill  ? 
Whose  golden  sayings,  and  immortal  wit, 
•On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 


Were  to  the  forehead  of  the  nbbins  tied. 
Our  youth's  instruction,  and  our  age's  pride  f 
Could  not  the  wise  his  wild  desires  restrain  ? 
Then  was  our  hearing,  and  his  preaching,  vain! 
What  from  his  life  and  letters  were  we  taught. 
But  that  his  knowledge  aggravates  his  faolc  !** 

In  lighter  mood  the  humorous  and  the  gay 
(As  crown'd  with  roses  at  their  feasts  tliey  lay) 
Sent  the  full  goblet,  charg'd  with  Abm's  name. 
And  charms  superior  to  their  maffter's  fame. 
Laughing,  some  praise  the  king,  who  let  tfaem  mt 
How  aptly  luxe  and  empire  might  agree  : 
Some  gloss'd,  how  love  and  wisdom  were  at  stnk 
And  brought  my  proverbs  to  confront  my  life. 
**  However,  friend,  hero 's  to  the  king,'*  one  cries ; 
**  To  liim  who  tons  the  king,"  the  friend  rephea. 
*'  The  king,  for  Judah's  and  for  Wisdom's  cune. 
To  Abra  yields:  could  I  or  thou  do  worse  t 
Our  looser  lives  let  Chance  or  Folly  steer. 
If  thus  the  prudent  and  determin'd  err. 
Let  Dinah  bind  with  flowers  her  flowing  hair. 
And  touch  the  lute,  and  sound  the  wanton  air: 
Let  us  the  bliss  widiout  the  sting  receive. 
Free,  as  we  will,  or  to  enjoy,  or  leave. 
Pleasures  on  levity's  smooth  surfece  flow : 
Thought  brings  the  weight  that  sink^  the  soul  lo  woe. 
Now  be  this  maxim  to  the  king  coovey'd. 
And  added  to  the  thousand  he  has  made."* 

"  Sadly,  O  Reason !  is  thy  power  express'd. 
Thou  gloomy  tyrant  oC  the  firighted  breast ! 
And  harsh  the  rules  whidi  we  from  thee  receive, 
If  for  our  wisdom  we  our  pleasure  give  ; 
And  more  to  think  be  only  more  to  grieve : 
If  Judah's  king,  at  thy  tribunal  tried. 
Forsakes  his  joy,  to  vindicate  his  pride, 
And,  changing  sorrows,  I  am  only  found 
Loos'd  from  the  chains  of  Love,  in  thine  man 
strictly  bound ! 

•*  But  do  I  call  thee  tyrant,  or  complain 
How  hard  thy  laws,  how  absolute  thy  reign  7 
While  thou,  alas !  art  but  an  empty  name. 
To  no  two  men.  who  e'er  discours'd,  the  same ; 
The  idle  product  of  a  troubled  thought. 
In  borrow'd  shapes  and  airy  colon  wrought; 
A  fancied  line,  and  a  reflected  shade ; 
A  chain  which  man  to  fetter  man  has  made ; 
By  artifice  impos'd,  by  fear  obey'd ! 

"  Yet,  wretched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing, 
Whence-ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  thy  influence,  for  I  feel  thy  sting. 
Reluctant  I  peroeive  thee  in  my  soul. 
Form'd  to  command,  and  destin'd  to  control. 
Tes ;  thy  insulting  dictates  shall  be  heard ; 
Virtue  fbr  once  shall  be  her  own  reward  ; 
Yea ;  rebel  Israel !  this  unhappy  maid 
Shall  be  dismiss'd :  the  crowd  shall  be  obey'd : 
The  King  his  passion  and  his  rule  shall  leave. 
No  longer  Abra's,  but  the  people's  slave. 
My  coward  soul  shall  bear  its  wayward  fate; 
I  will,  alas !  be  wretched  to  be  great 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state." 

I  said :  resol v'd  to  plunge  into  my  grief 
At  once  so  far,  as  to  expect  relief 
From  my  despair  alone — 
I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
Ty»  her  I  lov'd,  to  her  I  most  forsake. 
The  harah  epdstle  labor'd  much  to  prove 
How  inconsistent  mi^esty  and  love. 
I  ahvays  should,  it  said,  esteem  her  well, 
But  -never  see  her  more :  it  bid  her  feel 
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No  future  pain  for  me ;  but  iiwlant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportioned  to  her  bed. 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  bumble  wife. 

She  read,  and  forth  to  roe  she  wildly  ran, 
To  me,  the  ease  of  all  her  former  pain. 
She  kneel'd,  entreated,  struggled,  threatened,  cried, 
And  with  alternate  passion  liv'd  and  died : 
Till,  now,  denied  the  liberty  to  mourn, 
And  by  rude  fury  from  my  presence  torn, 
This  only  object  of  my  real  care. 
Cut  off  from  hope,  abandoned  to  despair. 
In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurl'd 
From  wealth,  from  power,  from  love,  and  from  the 

world. 
"  Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar*st,  my  conscious  soul, 
What  diflferent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll? 
What  pongs,  what  fires,  what  racks,  didst  thou 

sustain  ? 
What  sad  vicissitudes  of  smarting  pain  ? 
How  ofl  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove. 
To  feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  love  ? 
How  oft,  all  day,  recaird  I  Abra's  charms. 
Her  beauties  press*d,  and  panting  in  my  arms? 
How  oA,  with  sighs,  view'd  ev'ry  female  face. 
Where  mimic  fiincy  might  her  likeness  trace  ? 
How  ofl  desired  to  fly  from  Israers  throne. 
And  live  in  shades  with  her  and  Love  alone  ? 
How  ofl  all  night  pursued  her  in  my  dreams, 
O'er  flowery  valleys,  and  through  crystal  streams, 
And,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  Sun. 
And  fondly  moum'd  the  dear  delusion  gone  ?*' 

When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love 
In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove ; 
At  length  they  broke  their  bounds ;  at  length  their 

force 
Bore  down  whatever  met  iti  stronger  course. 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
And  scattered  ruin  as  the  torrent  post. 
So  from  the  hills,  whose  hollow  caves  contain 
The  congregated  snow  and  swelling  rain. 
Till  the  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain, 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows: 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose ; 
ToMns,  forests,  herds,  and  men,  promiscuous  drown'd. 
With  one  great  death  deform  the  dreary  ground : 
The  echoed  woes  from  distant  rocks  resound. 
And  novr,  what  impious  ways  my  wishes  took. 
How  th«y  the  monarch  and  the  man  fbtsook; 
And  hew  I  foUow'd  an  abandon'd  will, 
Through  crooked  paths,  and  sad  retreats  of  ill ; 
How  Judah's  daughters  now,  now  foreign  slaves. 
By  turns  my  prostituted  bed  receives ; 
Through  tribes  of  women  how  I  loosely  rang'd 
Impatient :  likM  to-night,  to-morrow  changM ; 
And,  by  the  instinct  of  capricious  lust, 
Enjoy'd,  disdain'd,  was  grateful,  or  unjust: 
O!  bo  these  scenes  from  human  eyes  concealed. 
In  clouds  of  decent  silence  justly  veiPd  ! 
O !  be  the  wanton  images  convey'd 
To  black  oblivion  and  eternal  shade  I 
Or  let  their  sad  epitome  alone. 
And  outward  lines,  to  future  age  be  known, 
Knough  to  propagate  the  sure  belief, 
•  That  vice  engenders  shame,  and  folly  broods  o'er 

grief! 
Buried  in  sloth,  and  lost  in  ease,  I  lay ; 
The  night  I  revelFd,  and  I  slept  the  day. 
New  heaps  of  fuel  damped  my  kindling  fires. 
And  daily  change  eztinguish'd  young  desirea. 


its  own  force  destroyed,  fruition  ceas'd, 
And,  always  wearied,  1  was  never  pleos'd. 
No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find. 
Fiz'd  Judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide» 
To  take  the  true,  or  set  the  false  aside. 
No  longer  does  swift  Memory  trace  the  cells, 
Where  springing  Wit,  or  young  Invention,  dwells. 
Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails; 
Patience  of  toil,  and  love  of  virtue,  fails. 
By  sad  degrees  impair*d,  my  vigor  dies. 
Till  I  command  no  longer  ev'n  in  vice. 

The  women  on  my  dotage  boild  their  svray : 
They  ask,  I  grant;  they  threaten,  I  obey. 
In  legal  garments  now  I  gravely  stride, 
Aw'd  by  the  Persian  damsers  haughty  pride: 
Now  with  the  looser  Syrian  dance  and  sing. 
In  ropes  tuck*d  up,  opprobrious  to  the  king. 

Charm'd  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire. 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire ; 
Seduc'd  and  aw'd  by  the  Philistine  dame. 
At  Dagon's  shrine  I  kindle  impious  flame. 
With  the  Chaldean's  charms  her  rites  prevail. 
And  curiing  frankincense  ascends  to  Baal, 
To  each  new  harlot  I  new  altars  dress. 
And  serve  her  god,  whose  person  I  caress. 

Where,  my  deluded  sense,  was  Reason  flown  ? 
Where  the  high  msgesty  of  David's  throne  ? 
Where  all  the  maxims  of  eternal  truth. 
With  which  the  living  God  inform'd  my  youths 
When  with  the  lewd  Egyptian  I  adore 
Vain  idols,  deities  that  ne'er  before 
In  Israel's  land  had  fiz'd  their  dire  abodes^ 
Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods ; 
Osiris,  Apis,  powers  that  chew  the  cud. 
And  dog  Anubis,  flatterer  for  his  food  ? 
When  in  the  woody  hills'  forbidden  shade 
I  carv'd  the  marble,  and  invok'd  its  aid ; 
When  in  the  fens  to  snakes  and  flies,  with  zeal 
Unworthy  human  thought,  I  prostrate  foil ; 
To  shrubs  and  plants  my  vile  devotion  paid. 
And  set  the  bearded  leek,  to  which  I  pray'd ; 
When  to  all  beings  sacred  rites  were  given. 
Forgot  the  Arbiter  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ? 

Through  these  sad  shades,  this  chaos  in  my  soul. 
Some  seeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  roll. 
The  rising  motion  of  an  infont  ray 
Shot  glimmering  thro*  the  cloud,  and  promis'd  day. 
And  now,  one  moment  able  to  reflect, 
I  found  Uie  king  abandon'd  to  neglect. 
Seen  without  awe,  and  serv'd  without  respect 
I  found  my  subjects  amicably  join 
To  lessen  their  defects  by  citing  mine. 
The  priest  with  pity  pray'd  for  David's  race. 
And  left  his  text,  to  dwell  on  my  disgrace. 
The  father,  whilst  he  wam'd  his  erring  son 
The  sad  examples  which  he  ought  to  shun, 
Describ'd,  and  only  nam'd  not,  Solomon. 
Each  bard,  each  sire,  did  to  his  pupil  sing, 
**  A  wise  child  bettor  than  a  foolish  king.** 

Into  m3rself  my  Reason's  eye  I  tum'd. 
And  as  I  much  reflected,  much  I  moum'd. 
A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god ; 
Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod : 
I  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free^ 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree. 
Fond  the  idea,  and  the  thought  is  vain ; 
O'er  Judah's  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign ; 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  powers  of  ill. 
Insult  the  roaster's  tributary  will; 
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And  he,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lies  himself  a  slave, 
Torlur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

**  O  Reason !  once  again  to  thee  I  call ; 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall. 
Wisdom,  thou  say'st,  from  Heaven  receiv'd  her  birdi, 
Her  beams  transmitted  to  the  subject  Earth  : 
Yet  this  great  empress  of  the  human  soul 
Does  only  with  imagin'd  power  control. 
If  restless  Passion,  by  rebellious  sway, 
Compels  the  week  usurper  to  obey. 

**  O  troubled,  weak,  and  coward,  as  thou  art, 
Without  thy  poor  advice,  the  laboring  heart 
To  worse  extremes  with  swifter  steps  would  run, 
Not  sav'd  by  virtue,  yet  by  vice  undone  !'* 

Oft  have  I  said,  the  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
Now,  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small. 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 
The  odors  of  the  sweets  inclos'd  would  die. 
And  stench  corrupt  (sad  change!)  their  place  supply. 
So  the  least  faults,  if  mix'd  with  fairest  deed, 
Of  future  ill  become  the  fatal  seed  ; 
Into  the  balm  of  purest  virtue  cast. 
Annoy  all  life  with  one  contagious  blast 

Lost  Solomon !  punue  this  thought  no  more : 
Of  thy  past  errors  recollect  the  store ; 
And  silent  weep,  that,  while  the  deathless  Muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  heads  diflfuse 
Perfumes  with  laviah  hand,  she  shall  proclaim 
Thy  crimes  alone,  and,  to  thy  evil  fame 
Impartial,  scatter  damps  and  poisons  on  thy  name. 
Awaking,  therefore,  as  who  long  had  dream'd, 
Much  of  my  women  and  their  gods  asham'd ; 
From  this  abyss  of  exemplary  vice 
Resolv'd,  as  time  might  aid  my  thought,  to  rise ; 
Again  I  bid  the  mournful  goddess  write 
The  fond  pursuit  of  fugitive  delight ; 
Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing, 
And,  rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  nng 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroy'd, 
Of  useless  wealth  and  grea&iess  unenjoy'd, 
Of  lust  and  love,  with  their  fantastic  train, 
Their  wishes,  smiles,  and  looks,  deceitful  all,  and 


Book  in.— POWER. 
TexU  chiefly  aUudei  to  in  Book  III. 

»  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  foanuin,  or  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cietem.**— Eoclis.  chap.  xii.  e«r.  ft. 

**  The  Sun  ariseth,  and  the  Bun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth 
to  his  place  where  he  arose.*'— CA.  i.  5. 

**  The  wind  goeth  towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  aboat 
unto  the  north.  It  whirleth  about  continually;  and 
the  wind  returneth  again,  according  to  his  circuit."— 
rer.G. 

"  All  the  rivers  ran  into  the  sea :  yet  the  sea  is  not  taU. 
Unto  the  |daoe  firom  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither 
they  retam  agaia."~-F<r.  7. 

"  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as  it  was:  and 
ibe  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.**— 
Ck.  xii.  7. 


Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the 
fire  came  down  (torn  Heaven,  and  coositmed  the  iHirat- 
ofibrjng,  and  the  sacrifices;  and  the  glory  of  tbe  LArd 
filled  the  house.'*— S  CnaoM.  vii.  1. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down;   ye^ 

we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Sioa,**  &c T*xim 

exxxvii.  1. 

>  I  said  of  laughter.  It  is  mad;  and  of  mirtli,  Wtaat  doih 
it?*'- EccLBS.  ii.2. 

'  No  man  can  find  oat  the  work  that  God  maketli,  fioB 
the  beginning  to  the  end.**— C4.  iii.  11. 

'  Whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  nottaiag  eaa 
be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it;  and  God 
doeth  it,  that  men  should  fear  before  him.** — Flo-.  14. 

'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter;  fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  thia  la  the  whole 
duty  of  man.**— CI.  xii.  13. 


ARGUMENT. 

Solomon  considers  man  through  the  several  stages 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  concludes,  in  general, 
that  we  are  all  miserable.  He  reflecta  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
greatness  and  power;  gives  some  inatancea  thereof 
from  Adam  down  to  himself;  and  still  ocmclodes 
that  all  is  vanity.  He  reasons  again  upon  life, 
death,  and  a  future  being ;  finds  haman  wiadon 
too  imperfect  to  resolve  his  doubts ;  haa  recoune 
to  religion ;  is  informed  by  an  angel,  what  ahall 
happen  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  kiogdoa 
till  the  redemption  of  Israel;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  resolves  to  submit  his  inquiries  and  anxi- 
eties to  the  will  of  his  Creator. 

CoMK  then,  my  soul !  I  call  thee  by  that  name. 
Thou  busy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  I  am : 
For,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  thou  art ; 
Since  that  must  needs  exist,  which  can  imparL 
But  how  cam'st  thou  to  be,  or  whence  thy  spring  ? 
For  various  of  thee  priests  and  poets  sing. 

Bear*st  thou  submissive,  but  a  lowly  birth. 
Some  separate  particles  of  finer  earthy 
A  plain  effect  which  Nature  must  beget. 
As  motion  orders,  and  as  atoms  meet ; 
Companion  of  the  body's  good  or  ill. 
From  force  of  instinct,  more  than  choice  of  will; 
Conscious  of  fear  or  valor,  joy  or  pain. 
As  the  wild  courses  of  the  blood  ordain ; 
Who,  as  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  prevail. 
In  youth  dost  flourish,  and  with  age  shalt  fail ; 
Till,  mingled  with  thy  partner's  latest  breath. 
Thou  fly'st  dissolved  in  air,  and  lost  in  death  ? 

Or,  if  thy  great  existence  would  aspire 
To  causes  more  sublime,  of  heavenly  fire 
Wert  thou  a  spark  struck  off.  a  separate  ray, 
Ordain'd  to  mingle  with  terrestrial  clay ; 
With  it  condemned  for  certain  years  to  dwell. 
To  grieve  its  frailties,  and  its  pain  to  feel ; 
To  teach  it  good  and  ill,  disgrace  or  fame. 
Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame ; 
To  guide  its  actions  with  informing  care. 
In  peace  to  judge,  to  conquer  in  the  war; 
Render  it  agile,  witty,  valiant,  sage. 
As  fits  the  various  course  of  human  age ; 
Till  as  the  earthly  part  decays  and  falls. 
The  captive  breaks  her  prison's  mouldering  walls; 
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UovexB  awliile  upoa  the  nd 
Which  now  the  pile  or  sepalehre  conteine ; 
And  thence  with  liberty  uobouoded  fliee^ 
Impatient  to  regain  her  native  skies. 

Whatever  thoo  art,  where'er  ordained  to  go, 
(Points  which  we  rather  may  dispute  than  know,) 
Come  on,  thou  little  inmate  of  this  breast. 
Which  for  thy  sake  from  paauoas  I  divest. 
For  these,  thou  say'st,  raise  all  the  stormy  striie. 
Which  hinder  thy  repose,  and  trouble  li&. 
Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may  pemiade 
Be  thy  afiections  undisturb'd  and  clear. 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear. 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care. 

Amass'd  in  man,  there  justly  is  beheld 
What  through  the  whole  creation  has  ezceird : 
The  life  and  growth  of  plants,  of  beasts  the  sense 
The  angel's  fbrecast  and  intelligence ; 
Say  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  ffews. 
Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 
In  its  true  light  let  clearest  reason  see 
The  man  dragg'd  out  to  act,  and  fbrc'd  lo  bo; 
Helpless  and  naked,  on  a  woman's  knees 
To  be  expos'd  and  rear'd  as  she  may  pl^ue. 
Feel  her  negleot,  and  pine  from  her  disease: 
His  tender  eye  by  loo  direct  a  ray 
Wounded,  and  Aying  from  unpractis'd  day ; 
His  heart  assaulted  by  invading  air, 
And  beating  fervent  to  the  vital  war ; 
To  his  young  sense  how  various  forms  appear, 
That  strike  his  wonder,  and  excite  his  fear: 
By  his  distortions  he  reveals  his  pains ; 
He  by  hie  tears  and  by  his  sighs  complains ; 
Till  time  and  use  aanst  the  infimt  wretch. 
By  broken  words  and  rudiments  of  speech, 
liis  wants  in  plainer  characters  lo  show. 
And  paint  more  perfect  figures  of  his  woe ; 
Condemn 'd  to  sacrifice  hie  childish  yean 
To  babbling  ignorance,  and  to  empty  fean ; 
To  pass  the  riper  period  of  his  age. 
Acting  his  part  upon  a  crowded  stage ; 
To  lasting  toils  expos'd,  and  endless  cares, 
To  open  dangers,  and  to  secret  snares ; 
To  malice,  which  the  vengeful  fiie  intends. 
And  the  more  dangerous  love  of  seeming  friends. 
His  deeds  examin'd  by  the  people's  will. 
Prone  to  forget  the  good«  and  blame  the  ill; 
Or  sadly  censur'd  in  their  curs'd  debate. 
Who,  in  the  scomer's  or  the  judge's  seat. 
Dare  ta  condemn  the  virtue  which  they  hate. 
Or,  woald  he  rather  leave  this  frantic  scene. 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts  vid  men. 
In  the  remotest  wood  and  lonely  grot 
Certain  to  meet  that  worst  of  evils,  Thought; 
Different  ideas  to  his  memory  brought. 
Some  intricate  as  are  the  pathless  woods. 
Impetuous  some  as  the  descending  floods ; 
With  anxious  doubts,  with  raging  passions  torn. 
No  sweet  companion  near  with  whom  to  mourn. 
He  hears  the  echoing  rock  return  his  sighs. 
And  from  himself  the  frighted  hermit  flies. 

Thus,  through  what  path  soe'er  of  life  we  rove, 
Rage  oompanies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love. 
Vex'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom. 
Why  seek  we  brightness  fhrn  the  years  to  come  ? 
Distorb'd  and  broken  like  a  sick  man's  sleep, 
Onr  troubled  thoughts  to  distant  prospects  leap, 
Desiroua  still  what  flies  os  to  o'ertake. 
For  iMpe  is  but  the  dieam  of  those  that  wake : 
36 


But,  looking  back,  we  see  the  dreadful  train 
Of  woes  anew,  which  were  we  to  sustain. 
We  should  refuse  to  tread  the  path  again ; 
Still  adding  grief,  still  counting  from  the  fint. 
Judging  the  lat^t  evils  still  the  worst. 
And  sadly  finding  each  progressive  hour 
Heighten  their  number  and  augment  their  power. 
Till,  by  one  ooontless  sum  of  woes  opprest. 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  rest. 
We  find  the  vital  springs  relax'd  and  worn, 
Compell'd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn. 
Thus  through  the  round  of  age  to  childhood  we. 

return.; 

Reflecting  find,  that  naked  fh>m  the  womb 
We  yesterday  came  forth ;  that  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to-morrow  lie, 
Bom  to  lament,  to  labor,  and  to  die. 

Pass  we  the  ills  which  each  man  feels  or  dreads 
The  weight  or  fallen  or  hanging  o'er  our  heads ; 
The  bear,  the  Uon,  terron  of  the  plain, 
The  sheepfbld  scatter'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain ; 
The  frequent  enors  of  the  pathless  wood, 
The  giddy  precipice,  and  the  dangerous  fk>od ; 
The  noisome  pestilence,  that,  in  open  war, 
Terrible  marches  through  the  mid^day  air, 
And  scatters  death ;  the  arrow  that  by  night 
Cuts  the  dank  mist,  and  fatal  wings  its  flight ; 
The  billowing  snow,  and  violence  of  the  shower, 
That  from  the  hills  disperse  their  dreadful  store, 
And  o'er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour; 
The  woim  that  gnaws  the  ripening  fruit,  sad  guest. 
Canker  or  locust,  hurtful  to  infest 
The  blade ;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller's  care. 
And  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  the  year. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtle  pain, 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain ; 
The  cruel  stone  with  congregated  war 
Tearing  his  bloody  way ;  the  cold  catarrh, 
With  frequent  impulse,  and  continued  strife. 
Weakening  the  wasted  seats  of  irksome  life ; 
The  gout's  fierce  rack,  the  burning  fever's  rage, 
The  sad  experience  of  decay ;  and  age. 
Herself  the  sorest  ill ;  while  Death  and  ease,    ^ 
Ofl  and  in  vain  invok'd  or  to  appease 
Or  end  the  grief,  with  hasty  wings  recede  , 
From  the  vext  patient  and  the  sickly  bed. 

Nought  shall.it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelio,  softest  work  of  Heaven,  draws  near 
To  the  eold  shaking  paralytic  hand. 
Senseless  of  beauty's  touch,  or  love's  command ; 
Nor  longer  apt  or  able  to  fulfil 
The  dictates  of  its  feeble  master's  will. 
Nought  shall  the  psaltery  and  the  harp  avail. 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well-repeated  tale. 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  wann  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  ooMness  has  unbrac'd  the  ear. 

The  verdant  rising  of  the  flowery  hill. 
The  vale  enamell'd,  and  the  ciystal  rill. 
The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore, 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more. 
When  the  ]ax*d  sinews  of  the  weaken'd  eye 
In  watery  damps  or  dim  suffusion  lie. 
Day  follows  night ;  the  ck>uds  return  again 
Afler  the  fallmg  of  the  latter  rain ; 
But  to  the  aged-blind  shall  ne'er  return 
Grateful  vicissitude :  he  still  must  mourn 
The  Sun  and  Moon,  and  every  starry  light, 
Eclips'd  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night 

Behold  where  Age's  wretched  vietim  lies, 
I  See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  halMos'd  eyes: 
Y2 
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Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  boaom  heayes ; 
To  broken  sleep  his  remnant  eente  be  giyee, 
And  only  by  his  pains,  awaking,  finds  he  lives. 

LoosM  by  devouring  Time,  the  silver  cord 
Dissevered  lies ;  unhonor'd  from  the  board 
The  crystal  urn,  when  broken,  is  thrown  by, 
And  apter  utensils  their  place  supply. 
These  things  and  thou  must  share  one  equal  lot. 
Die  and  be  lost,  corrupt  and  be  forgot ; 
While  still  another  and  another  race 
Shall  now  supply,  and  now  give  up  the  place ; 
From  earth  all  came,  to  earth  must  all  return. 
Frail  as  the  cord,  and  brittle  as  the  urn. 

But  be  xhe  terror  of  these  ills  suppressed. 
And  view  we  man  with  health  and  vigor  blest 
Home  he  returns  with  the  declining  Sun, 
His  destin*d  task  of  labor  hardly  done ; 
Goes  forth  again  with  the  ascending  ray. 
Again  his  travel  for  his  bread  to  pay, 
And  find  the  ill  sufficient  to  the  day. 
Haply  at  night  he  does  with  horror  shun 
A  widowed  daughter  or  a  dying  son ; 
His  neighbor's  offipring  he  to-morrow  sees. 
And  doubly  feels  his  want  in  their  increase ; 
The  next  day,  and  the  next,  he  must  attend 
His  foe  triumphant,  or  his  buried  friend. 
In  every  act  and  turn  of  life,  he  feels 
Public  calamities,  or  household  ills ; 
The  due  reward  to  just  desert  refus'd. 
The  trust  betray 'd,  the  nuptial  bed  abus'd ; 
The  judge  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause. 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws ; 
The  crafty  turns  of  a  dishonest  state. 
And  violent  will  of  the  wrong-doing  great; 
The  venom'd  tongue,  injurious  to  his  fame, 
Which  nor  can  wisdom  shun,  nor  lair  advice  re- 
claim. 

Esteem  we  these,  my  friends,  event  and  chance, 
Produc'd  as  atoms  from  the  fluttering  dance  f 
Or  higher  yet  their  essence  may  we  draw 
From  destin'd  order  and  eternal  law  f 
Again,  my  Muse,  the  cruel  doubt  repeat : 
Spring  they,  I  say,  from  accident  or  Fate  f 
Yet  such  we  find  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wavering  soul : 
Can  fright,  can  alter,  or  can  chain,  the  will ; 
Their  ills  all  built  on  life,  that  fundamental  ilL 

O  fatal  search !  in  which  the  laboring  mind, 
Still  pressed  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to 

find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace, 
From  years  of  pain  one  moment  of  release ; 
Hoping  at  least  she  may  herself  deceive, 
Against  experience  willing  to  believe, 
Desirous  to  rqioice,  condemn'd  to  grieve. 

Happy  the  mortal  man,  who  now  at  last 
Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  miseiy  post. 
Who  to  his  desu'n'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burthen  down ; 
Whom  the  cut  brass,  or  wounded  marble,  shows 
Victor  o'er  Life,  and  all  her  train  of  woes. 
He,  happier  yet,  who,  privileg'd  by  Fate 
To  shorter  labor  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Receiv'd  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Order*d  to-monow  to  return  to  death. 
But  O !  beyond  description  happiest  he, 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea ; 
Who,  with  6le8s'd  freedom,  from  the  general  doom 
Exempt,  must  never  force  the  teeming  womb, 
IVor  see  the  Sun,  nor  cink  into  the  tombi 


Who  breathes,  must  sufler ;  and  who  thinks,  must 
mourn ; 
And  he  alone  is  bless'd,  who  ne'er  was  bom. 

**  Yet  in  thy  turn,  thou  frowning  preacher,  hear* 
Are  not  these  general  maxims  too  severe  f 
Say ;  cannot  power  secure  its  owner's  bliaa  ? 
And  is  not  wealth  the  potent  sire  of  peace  f 
Are  victors  bless'd  with  &me,  or  kings  with  easer 

I  tell  thee,  life  is  but  one  common  care. 
And  man  was  bom  to  sufiler,  and  to  fear. 

"  But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree. 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  P 

None,  mortal !  none.    Yet  in  a  bolder  strain 
Let  me  this  melancholy  truth  maintain. 
But  hence,  ye  worldly  and  profane,  retire  ; 
For  I  adapt  my  voice,  and  raise  my  lyre. 
To  notions  not  by  vulgar  ear  receiv'd  : 
Yet  still  must  covet  liJRs,  and  be  deceiv'd  ; 
Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  you  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality ; 
Wishing  on  Earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Fart  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave  ; 
To  those  who  may  survive  you  to  bequeath 
Something  entire,  in  spite  of  Time  and  Death  ; 
A  fancied  kind  of  being  to  retrieve. 
And  in  a  book,  or  from  a  building,  live. 
False  hope !  vain  labor !  let  some  ages  fly. 
The  dome  shall  moulder,  and  the  volume  die : 
Wretches,  still  taught,  still  will  ye  think  it  strange. 
That  all  the  parts  of  this  great  fiibric  change. 
Quit  their  old  station,  and  primeval  frame. 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name  ? 

Reduce  the  song :  our  hopes,  our  joys,  are  vain : 
Our  lot  is  sorrow,  and  our  portion  pain.  t^ng 

What  pause  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  oomfivt 
The  name  of  wise  or  great,  of  judge  or  king  1 
What  LB  a  king  ? — a  man  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care ; 
Now  crown'd  some  angry  faction  to  appease ; 
Now  falls  a  victim  to  the  people's  ease ; 
From  the  first-bloommg  of  his  ill-taught  youth, 
Nourisb'd  in  flattery,  and  estrang'd  from  truth ; 
At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud ; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  spean, 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears ; 
Marching  amidst  a  thousand  guards,  he  shows 
His  secret  terror  of  a  thousand  foes : 
In  war,  however  prudent,  great,  or  brave. 
To  blind  events  and  fickle  chance  a  slave ; 
Seeking  to  settle  what  for  ever  flies. 
Sure  of  the  toil,  uncertain  of  the  prize. 

But  he  returns  with  conquest  on  his  brow. 
Brings  up  the  triumph,  and  absolves  the  vow: 
The  captive  generals  to  his  car  were  tied ; 
The  joyful  citizens'  tumultuous  tide. 
Echoing  his  glory,  gratify  his  pride. 
What  is  this  triumph  ?  madness,  shouts,  and  noise 
One  great  collection  of  the  people's  voice. 
The  laTotehes  he  brings  back  in  chains  relate 
What  may  to-morrow  be  the  victor's  fate. 
The  spoils  and  trophies,  home  be£>re  him,  show 
National  loss,  and  epidemic  woe. 
Various  distress,  which  he  and  his  may  know. 
Does  he  not  mourn  the  valiant  thousands  slain. 
The  heroes,  once  the  glory  of  the  plain. 
Left  in  the  conflict  of  the  fiital  day. 
Or  the  wolTs  portion,  or  the  vulturo's  prey  ? 
Does  he  not  weep  the  laurel  which  he  wears. 
Wet  with  the  soldier's  blood,  and  widow's  tean  t 
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SeQ,  where  he  comes,  the  darling  of  the  wu ! 
See  milluHu  crowding  round  the  gilded  car ! 
In  the  vast  joys  of  this  ecstatic  houft 
And  full  fruition  of  successful  power, 
One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scan 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  (ickle  state  of  man. 
Are  the  dire  images  of  sad  distrust, 
And  popular  change,  obecur*d  amid  the  dust 
That  rises  from  the  victor's  rapid  wheel  f 
Can  the  loud  clarion  or  shrill  fife  repel 
The  inward  cries  of  care  7  can  Nature's  voice. 
Plaintive,  be  drown'd  or  lessened  in  the  noise ; 
Though  shouts  of  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air. 
Stun  the  birds,  now  releas'd,  and  shake  the  ivory 
chair? 

"Yon    crowd,"  he   might  reflect,  "yon  joyful 
crowd, 
Pleaa'd  with  my  honors,  in  my  praises  loud, 
(Should  fleeting  Victory  to  the  vanquisli'd  go. 
Should  she  depress  my  arms,  and  raise  the  foe,) 
Would  for  that  foe  with  equal  ardor  wait 
At  the  high  palace,  or  the  crowded  gate ; 
With  restless  rage  would  pull  my  statues  down. 
And  cast  the  brass  anew  to  his  renown. 

**  O  impotent  desire  of  worldly  sway ! 
That  I,  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day. 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear. 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier ! 
Then  (vileness  of  mankind .')  then  of  all  these. 
Whom  my  dilated  eye  with  labor  sees. 
Would  one,  alas !  repeat  me  good,  or  great. 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fate  ? 
Or,  march*d  I  cbain'd  behind  the  hostile  car. 
The  vie  tor's  pastime,  and  the  sport  of  war. 
Would  «>ne,  would  one  his  pitying  sorrow  lend. 
Or  be  so  poor,  to  own  he  was  my  friend  V* 

Avails  it  then.  O  Reason,  to  be  wise  7 
To  see  this  cruel  scene  with  quicker  eyes  f 
To  know  with  more  distinction  to  complain. 
And  ha^e  superior  sense  in  feeling  pain  ? 

Let  us  revolve  that  roll  with  strictest  eye. 
Where,  safe  from  Time,  distinguished  actions  lie ; 
And  judge  if  greatness  be  exempt  from  pain, 
Or  pleoaure  ever  may  with  power  remain. 

Adam,  great  type,  for  whom  the  world  was  made, 
The  fairest  blessing  to  his  arms  convey'd, 
A  charming  wife ;  and  air,  and  sea,  and  land. 
And  all  that  move  therein,  to  his  command 
Render'd  obedient:  say,  my  pensive  Muse, 
What  did  these  golden  promises  produce  1 
Scarce  tasting  life,  he  was  of  joy  bereav'd : 
One  day,  1  think,  in  Paradise  he  liv'd ; 
Destin'd  the  next  his  journey  to  pursue. 
Where  wounding  thorns  and  cursed  thistles  grew. 
Ere  yet  he  earns  his  bread,  adown  his  brow« 
Inclin'd  to  earth,  his  laboring  sweat  must  flow ; 
His  limbs  must  ache,  with  daily  toils  oppress^, 
£re  long-wish'd  night  brings  necessary  rest. 
Still  viewing,  with  regret,  his  darling  Eve, 
He  for  her  follies  and  his  own  must  grieve,* 
Bewailing  still  afresh  their  hapless  choice; 
His  ear  of\  frighted  with  the  imag'd  voice 
Of  Heaven,  when  firat  it  thunder'd ;  ofl  hia  view 
Aghast,  as  when  the  infiint  lightning  flew. 
And  the  stem  cherub  stopp'd  the  fatal  road, 
Arm'd  with  the  flames  of  an  avenging  God. 
His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground. 
First-fruit  of  Death,  lies  plaintive  of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand :  his  eldest  birth 
FUea,  mark'd  by  Heaven,  a  fugitive  o'er  Earth. 


Yet  why  these  sorrows  heapM  upon  the  sire. 

Becomes  nor  man,  nor  angel,  to  inquire. 

Each   age   sinn'd  on,    and    guilt   advanced  with 

time; 

The  son  still  added  to  the  father's  crime ; 
Till  God  arose,  and,  great  in  anger,  said, 

Lo !  it  repenteth  me  that  man  was  made ! 
Withdraw  thy  light,  thou  Sun !  be  dark,  ye  skies ! 
And  from  your  deep  abyss,  ye  waters,  rise  !'* 

The  frighted  angels  heard  th'  Almighty  Lord, 
And  o'er  the  Earth  from  wrathful  vials  pour'd 
Tempests  and  storms,  obedient  to  his  word. 
Meantime,  his  providence  to  Noah  gave 
The  goard  of  all  that  he  design'd  to  save. 
Exempt  from  general  doom  the  patriarch  stood, 
Contemn'd  the  waves,  and  triumph'd  o'er  the  flood. 

The  winds  fall  silent,  and  the  waves  decrease. 
The  dove  brings  quiet,  and  the  olive  peace ; 
Yet  still  his  heart  does  inward  sorrow  feel. 
Which  faith  alone  forbids  him  to  reveal. 
If  on  the  backward  world  his  views  are  cast, 
Tis  death  diflus'd,  and  universal  waste : 
Present,  (sad  prospect !}  can  he  aught  descry 
But  (what  afiects  his  melancholy  eye) 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabric  lost, 
In  chains  of  craggy  hill,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast  ? 
While,  to  high  Heaven  his  pious  breathings  tum'd. 
Weeping  he  hop'd,  and  sacrificing  mourn'd ; 
When  of  God's  image  only  eight  he  found 
Snatch'd  from  the  watery  grave,  and  sav'd  from 

nations  drown'd ; 
And  of  three  sons,  the  future  hopes  of  flarth, 
The  seed  whence  empires  must  receive  their  birth. 
One  he  foresees  excluded  heavenly  grace. 
And  mark'd  with  curses,  fatal  to  his  race ! 

Abraham,  potent  prince,  the  friend  of  God, 
Of  human  ills  must  bear  the  destinM  load  ; 
By  blood  and  battles  must  his  power  maintain. 
And  slay  the  monarchs  ere  he  rules  the  plain ; 
Must  deal  just  portions  of  a  servile  life 
To  a  proud  handmaid  and  a  peevish  wife ; 
Must  with  the  mother  leave  the  weeping  son. 
In  want  to  wander,  and  in  wilds  to  groan ; 
Must  take  his  other  child,  his  age's  hope. 
To  trembling  Moriam's  melancholy  top, 
Order'd  to  drench  his  knife  in  filial  blood. 
Destroy  his  heir,  or  disobey  his  God. 

Moses  beheld  that  God ;  but  how  beheld  7 
The  Deity  in  radiant  beams  conceal'd. 
And  clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light ; 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  sight. 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swifl-wing'd  night. 
The  following  days,  and  months,  and  years,  decreed 
To  fieree  encounter,  and  to  toilsome  deed. 
His  youth  with  wants  and  hardships  must  engage 
Plots  and  rebellions  must  disturb  his  age ; 
Some  Corah  still  arose,  some  rebel  slave, 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  save : 
And  Israel  did  his  rage  so  At  provoke. 
That  what  the  Godhead  wrote,  the  prophet  broke. 
His  voice  scarce  heard,  his  dictates  scaree  believ'd 
In  camps,  in  arms,  in  pilgrimage,  he  liv'd ; 
And  died  obedient  to  severest  law, 
Forbid  to  tread  the  promis'd  land  he  saw. 

My  father's  life  was  one  long  line  of  care, 
A  scene  of  danger,  and  a  state  of  war. 
Alarra'd,  expos'd,  his  childhood  must  engage 
The  beards  rough  gripe,  and  foaming  lion's  rage 
By  various  turns  his  ihreaten'd  youth  must  fear 
Guliah's  liAed  sword,  and  Saul's  emitted  spear. 
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Forlorn  he  muBt  and  persecuted  fly, 

Climb  the  steep  moantain,  in  the  cayem  lie, 

And  often  ask,  and  be  refus'd,  to  die. 

For  ever,  from  his  manly  toil,  are  known 
The  weight  of  power,  and  anguish  of  a  crown. 
What  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's  woes» 
When  God  and  Nathan  were  declar'd  his  foes  7 
When  every  object  his  ofience  revird, 
The  husband  murder  d,  and  the  wife  defil'd, 
The  parent's  sins  impress'd  upon  the  dying  child ! 
What  heart  can  think  the  grief  which  he  sustain'd, 
When  the  king's  crime  brought  vengeance  on  the 

land; 
And  the  inexorable  prophet's  voice  [choice  f 

Gave  ftmine,  plague,  or  war,  and  bid  him  fix  hia 

He  died ;  and,  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  dead ! 
Yet  the  unwilling  truth  must  be  express'd. 
Which  long  has  labor'd  in  this  pensive  breast : 
Dying,  he  added  to  my  weight  of  care ; 
He  made  me  to  his  crimes  undoubted  heir ; 
Left  his  unfinish'd  murder  to  his  son. 
And  Joab's  blood  entailed  on  Judah's  crown. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  hasted  to  fulfil 
The  cruel  dictates  of  my  parent's  will. 
Of  his  fidr  deeds  a  distant  view  I  took. 
Bat  tum'd  the  tube,  upon  his  fiiults  to  look, 
Forgot  his  youth,  spent  in  his  country's  cause. 
His  care  of  right,  his  reverence  to  the  laws ; 
But  could  with  joy  his  years  of  folly  trace. 
Broken  and  old  in  Bathsheba's  embrace ; 
Could  follow  him,  where'er  he  stray'd  from  good, 
And  cite  his  sad  example,  whilst  I  trod 
Paths  open  to  deceit,  and  track'd  with  blood. 
Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill, 
With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill ; 
Soon  in  a  brother  could  a  rival  view. 
Watch  all  his  acts,  and  all  his  ways  pursue. 
In  vain  for  life  he  to  the  altar  fled : 
Ambition  and  revenge  have  certain  speed. 
Ev'n  there,  my  soul,  ev'n  there  he  should  have  fell. 
But  that  my  interest  did  my  rage  conceal. 
Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise,  and  deceive. 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive. 
Treaties,  persuasions,  sighs,  and  tears,  are  vain ; 
With  a  mean  lie  ours'd  vengeance  I  sustain. 
Join  fraud  to  force,  and  policy  to  power, 
Till,  of  the  destin'd  fugitive  secure. 
In  solemn  state  to  parricide  I  rise. 
And,  as  God  lives,  this  day  my  brother  dies. 

Be  witness  to  my  tears,  celestial  Muse ; 
In  vain  I  would  forget,  in  vain  excuse. 
Fraternal  blood  by  my  direction  spilt ; 
In  vain  on  Joab*s  head  tranifer  the  guilt ; 
The  deed  was  acted  by  the  subject's  hand ; 
The  sword  was  pointed  by  the  king's  command. 
Mine  was  the  murder ;  it  viras  mine  alone  : 
Years  of  contrition  must  the  crime  atone  ,* 
Nor  can  my  guilty  soul  expect  relief; 
But  fh>m  a  long  sincerity  of  grieC 

With  an  imperfect  hand,  and  trembling  heart. 
Her  love  of  truth  superior  to  her  art, 
Already  the  refleciing  Muse  has  trac'd 
The  mournful  figures  of  my  actions  past 
The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thought ; 
From  growing  childhood  to  declining  age, 
How  tedious  every  step^  bow  gloomy  every  stage. 
This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete, 
Tir'd  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat 


In  the  still  shades  of  Death :  for  dread  and  pain. 
And  griefr,  will  find  their  shafts  elanc'd  in  Tain, 
And  their  points  broke,  retorted  from  the  bead, 
Safo  in  the  grave,  and  free  among  the  dead. 

Yet  tell  me,  frighted  Reason !  what  is  death  f 
Blood  only  stopp'd,  and  interrupted  breath; 
The  utmost  limit  of  a  narrow  span. 
And  end  of  motion,  which  vritfa  lifo  began. 
As  smoke  that  rises  firom  the  kindling  £ea 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expiree ; 
As  empty  clouds  by  rising  winds  are  toet. 
Their  fleeting  forms  scarce  sooner  found  than  lost 
So  vanishes  our  state,  so  pass  our  dajrs ; 
So  lifo  but  opens  now,  and  now  decays; 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas !  so  nigh. 
To  live,  is  scarce  distinguish'd  from  to  die. 

Cure  of  the  miter's  wish,  and  coward's  fettr^ 
Death  only  shows  us  what  we  knew  was  near. 
With  courage,  therefore,  view  the  pointed  hoar. 
Dread  not  Death's  anger,  but  expect  his  power; 
Nor  Nature's  law  with  fruitless  sorrow  mourn. 
But  die,  O  mortal  man !  for  thou  wast  bom. 

Cautious  thro'  doubt,  by  want  of  courage  wise. 
To  such  advice  the  reosoner  still  replies. 

Yet  measuring  all  the  long-continued  space. 
Every  successive  day's  repeated  race. 
Since  Time  first  started  from  his  pristine  goal. 
Till  he  had  reach'd  that  hour  wherein  my  soul, 
Join'd  to  my  body,  swell'd  the  womb ;  I  waa 
(At  least  I  think  so)  nothing :  must  I  pass 
Again  to  nothing,  when  this  vital  breath. 
Ceasing,  consigns  me  o'er  to  rest  and  death? 
Must  the  whole  man,  amazing  thought!  retain 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contracted  urn  ? 
And  never  shall  those  particles  agree, 
That  were  in  life  this  individual  he  ? 
But,  sever'd,  must  they  join  the  general  mass. 
Through  other  forma  and  shapes  ordain'd  to  pass. 
Nor  thought  nor  image  kept  of  what  he  waa  ? 
Does  the  great  Word,  that  gave  him  sense,  ordain 
That  life  shall  never  wake  that  sense  again? 
And  will  no  power  his  sinking  spirits  save 
From  the  dark  caves  of  Death,  and  chambers  of  the 
Grave? 

Each  evening  I  behold  the  setting  Son, 
With  downward  speed,  into  the  Ocean  run  : 
Yet  the  same  light  (pass  but  some  fleeting  hooia) 
Exerts  his  vigor,  and  renews  his  powers ; 
Starts  the  bright  race  again :  his  constant  flame 
Rises  and  sets,  returning  still  the  same. 
I  mark  the  various  fury  of  the  winds ; 
These  neither  seasons  guide,  nor  order  binds; 
They  now  dilate,  and  now  contract  their  force ; 
Varioua  their  speed,  but  endless  is  their  course. 
From  his  fiiat  fountain  and  beginning  ouze, 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows : 
Though  sundry  drops  or  leave  or  swell  the  stream. 
The  whole  still  runs,  vrith  equal  pace,  the  same ; 
Still  other  waves  supply  the  rising  urns. 
And  the  eternal  flood  no  want  of  water  moums. 

Why  then  must  man  obey  the  sad  decree. 
Which  subjects  neither  sun,  nor  wind,  nor  sea  ? 
A  flower,  that  does  vrith  opening  mom  arise. 
And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  evening  dies ; 
A  winged  eastern  blast,  just  skimming  oVr 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore ; 
A  fire,  whose  flames  through  cmckling  stubble  fly, 
A  meteor  shooting  from  the  summer  sky ; 
A  bowl  adown  the  bending  mountain  loird ; 
A  bubble  breaking,  and  a  Able  told ; 
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A  noontide  shadow,  and  a  midnight  dream ; 
Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt,  proclaim 
Our  earthly  course :  but,  O  my  soul !  so  fiut 
Must  life  run  off,  and  death  for  ever  last  7 

This  dark  opinion,  sure,  is  too  coDfin*d : 
Else  whence  this  hope,  and  terror  of  the  mind  f 
Does  something  still,  and  somewhere,  yet  remain, 
Reward  or  punishment,  delight  or  pain  7 
Say,  shall  our  relics  second  birth  receive  f 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  7 
When  the  sad  wife  has  closed  her  husband's  eyes, 
And  pierc'd  the  echoing  vault  with  doleful  cries. 
Lies  the  pale  corpse  not  yet  entirely  dead, 
The  spirit  only  froiA  the  body  fled  ; 
The  grosser  part  of  heat  and  motion  void. 
To  be  by  fire,  or  worm,  or  time,  destroy'd ; 
The  Soul,  immortal  substance,  to  remain, 
^  Conscious  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain  7 
And,  if  her  acts  have  been  directed  well. 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat  7 
Find  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete  7 
And,  while  the  buried  man  we  idly  mourn, 
Do  angels  joy  to  see  his  better  half  return  I 
But,  if  she  has  deformed  this  earthly  life 
With  murderous  rapine,  and  seditious  strife, 
Amaz'd,  repuU*d,  and  by  those  angels  driven 
From  the  ethereal  seat,  and  blissful  Heaven, 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie. 
Still  more  unhappy,  that  she  cannot  die  7 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amaz*d,  we  stand : 
On  either  aide  our  Uioughts  incessant  turn  ; 
Forward  we  dread,  and  looking  back  we  mourn ; 
Losing  the  present  in  this  dubious  haste. 
And  lost  ourselves  betwixt  the  future  and  the  past 

These  cruel  doubts  contending  in  my  breast, 
My  reason  staggering,  and  my  hopes  oppress'd, 
"  Once  BAore,"  1  said,  "  once  more  I  will  inquire. 
What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire. 
This  fluttering  motion,  which  we  call  the  Mind  7 
How  does  she  act  ?  and  where  is  she  confin'd  7 
Have  we  the  power  to  guide  her  as  we  please  7 
Whence  then  those  evils  that  obstruct  our  ease  7 
We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight,  is  vain : 
And,  while  poor  Nature  labors  to  be  blest. 
By  day  «ith  pleasure,  and  by  night  with  rest. 
Some  stronger  power  eludes  our  sickly  will. 
Dashing  our  rising  hope  with  certain  ill ; 
And  makes  us,  with  reflective  trouble,  see 
That  all  is  destin'd,  which  we  fimcy  free,      [mind, 

"That  Power  superior  then,  which  rules  our 
Is  his  decree  by  human  prayer  inclin'd  7 
Will  he  for  sacrifice  our  sorrows  ease  7 
And  can  our  tears  reverse  his  firm  decrees  7 
Then  let  Religion  aid,  where  Reason  ftiils : 
Throw  loads  of  incense  in,  to  turn  the  scales ; 
And  let  the  silent  sanctuary  show. 
What  fipom  the  babbling  schools  we  may  not  know. 
How  man  may  shon  or  bear  his  destin*d  port  of  woe. 

*^  What  shall  amend,  or  what  absolve,  our  fiitet 
Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing,  bounds. 
Or  boundless  terms,  whose  doubtful  sense  confounds. 
Unequal  thought!  whilst  all  we  apprehend 
Is,  that  our  hopes  musk  rise,  our  sorrows  end. 
As  our  Creator  deigns  to  be  our  friend." 

I  said ; — and  instant  bed  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice  and  solemn  prayer. 


Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way. 
The  artful  youth  proceed  to  form  the  choir ; 
They  breathe  the  flute,  or  strike  the  vocal  wire. 
The  maids  in  comely  order  next  advance ; 
They  beat  the  timbrel,  and  instruct  the  dance. 
Follows  the  chosen  tribe  from  Levi  sprung, 
Chanting,  by  just  return,  the  holy  song. 
Along  the  choir  in  solemn  state  they  past : 
— ^The  anxious  king  came  last 
The  sacred  hymn  performed,  my  promised  vow 
I  paid ;  and,  bowing  at  the  altar  low, 

*' Father  of  Heaven!"  I  said,  "and   Judge  of 
Earth ! 
Whose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  birth ; 
By  whose  kind  power  and  influencing  core 
The  various  creatures  move,  and  live,  and  are ; 
But  ceasing  once  that  care,  withdrawn  that  power. 
They  move, (alas !)  and  live,  and  are  no  more: 
Omniscient  Master,  omnipresent  King, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

"  Thou,  that  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  seas, 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease ! 
Redeem  my  shipwrecked  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts : 
From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangerous  rocks  of  pride 
Let  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessel  guide 
(It  was  thy  hand  that  made  it)  through  the  tide 
Impetuous  of  this  life :  let  thy  command 
Direct  my  course,  and  bring  me  safe  to  land  ! 

"If,  while   this  wearied   flesh  draws  fleeting 
breath, 
Not  satisfied  vrith  life,  afitiid  of  death. 
It  haply  be  thy  will,  that  I  should  know 
Glimpse  of  delight,  or  pouse  from  anxious  woe ! 
From  Now,  from  instant  Now,  great  Sire  I  dispel 
The  clouds  that  press  my  soul ;  from  Now  reveal 
A  gracious  beam  of  light ;  from  Now  inspire 
My  tongue  U>  sing,  my  hand  to  touch  the  -lyre; 
My  open  thought  lo  joyous  prospects  raise, 
And  for  thy  mercy  let  me  sing  thy  praise. 
Or,  if  thy  will  ordains  I  still  shall  wait 
Some  new  hereafVer,  and  a  future  state. 
Permit  me  strength,  my  weight  of  woe  to  bear» 
And  raise  my  mind  superior  to  my  care. 
Let  me,  howe'er  unable  to  explain 
The  secret  labjnrinths  of  thy  ways  to  man, 
With  humble  xeal  confess  thy  awful  power ; 
Still  weeping  hope,  and  wondering  still  adore : 
So  in  my  conquest  be  thy  might  declar*d. 
And  for  thy  justice  be  thy  name  rever'd.** 

My  prayer  scarce  ended,  a  stupendous  gloom 
Darkens  the  air;  loud  thunder  shakes  the  dome. 
To  the  beginning  miracle  succeed 
An  awful  silence  and  religious  dread. 
Sudden  breaks  forth  a  more  than  common  day; 
The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
Untouch*d,  unlighted,  glows — 
Ambrosial  odor,  such  as  never  flows 
From  Arab's  gum,  or  the  Saboean  rose. 
Docs  round  the' air  evolving  scents  diffuse : 
The  holy  ground  is  wet  with  heavenly  dews : 
Celestial  music  (such  Jeesides*  lyre. 
Such  Miriam's  timbrel,  would  in  vain  require) 
Strikes  to  my  thought  through  my  admiring  ear, 
With  ecstacy  too  fine,  and  pleasure  hard  to  bear. 
And  lo!  what  sees  my  ravish'd  eye 7  what  feels 
My  wand'ring  soul  ?  An  opening  cloud  reveals 
An  heavenly  form,  embodied,  and  array'd 
With  robes  of  light   I  heard.  The  angel  said : 
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'*  Cease,  man  of  woman  bom,  to  hope  relief 
From  daily  trouble  and  continued  grief; 
Thy  hope  of  joy  deliver  to  the  wind, 
Suppress  thy  passions,  and  prepare  thy  mind ; 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  woe ; 
By  weakening  toil  and  hoary  age  o'ercome, 
See  thy  decrease,  and  hasten  to  thy  tomb ; 
I^ave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care ; 
Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down. 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son. 
That  deeper  struck,  and  more  distinctly  griey'd, 
He  must  augment  the  sorrows  he  receiv'd. 

**  The  child  to  wboee  success  thy  hope  is  bound, 
Ere  thou  art  scarce  interr'd,  or  he'is  crown'd, 
To  lust  of  arbitrary  sway  inclined, 
(That  cursed  poison  to  the  prince's  mind  !) 
Shall  from  thy  dictates  and  his  duty  rove. 
And  lose  his  great  defence,  his  people's  love ; 
Ill-counsell'd,  vanquish'd,  fugitive,  disgrac'd. 
Shall  mourn  the  fame  of  Jacob's  strength  eflbc'd ; 
Shall  sigh  the  king  diminish'd,  and  the  crown 
With  lessen'd  rays  descending  to  his  son; 
Shall  see  the  wreaths,  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
By  active  toil  and  military  sweat. 
Pining,  incline  their  sickly  leaves,  and  shed 
Their  falling  honors  from  his  giddy  head ; 
By  arms  or  prayer  unable  to  assuage 
Domestic  horror  and  intestine  rage. 
Shall  from  the  victor  and  the  vanquish'd  fear. 
From  Israel's  arrow,  and  from  Judah's  spear; 
Shall  cast  his  wearied  limbs  on  Jordan's  flood. 
By  brother's  arms  disturb'd,  and  stain'd  with  kin- 
dred blood.  [race, 

"  Hence  laboring  years  shall  weep  their  destin'd 
Charg'd  with  ill  omens,  sullied  with  disgrace. 
Time,  by  neceasity  compell'd,  shall  go 
Through  scenes  of  war,  and  epochas  of  woe. 
The  empire,  lessen'd  in  a  parted  stream. 
Shall  lose  its  course — 

Indulge  thy  teare:  the  Heathen  shall  blaspheme; 
Judah  shall  fiill,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame, 
And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  fame. 

**  New  Egypis  yet  and  second  bonds  remain, 
A  harsher  Pharaoh,  and  a  heavier  chain. 
Again,  obedient  to  a  dire  command. 
Thy  captive  sons  shall  leave  the  promis'd  land. 
Their  name  more  low,  their  servitude  more  vile. 
Shall  on  Euphrates'  bank  renew  the  grief  of  Nile. 

"  These  pointed  spires,  that  wound  the  ambient 
sky. 
(Inglorious  change !)  shall  in  destruction  lie 
Low,  levell'd  with  the  dust;  their  heights  unknown, 
Or  measur'd  by  their  ruin.     Yonder  throne, 
For  lasting  glory  built,  design'd  the  seat 
Of  kings  for  ever  blest,  for  ever  great, 
Remov'd  by  the  invader's  barbarous  hand, 
Shall  grace  bis  triumph  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  tyrant  shall  demand  yon  sacred  load 
Of  gold,  and  vessels  set  apart  to  God, 
Then,  by  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd. 
Shall  send  them  flowing  round  his  drunken  feast; 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest. 

*'  Twice  fourteen  ages  shall  their  way  complete ; 
Empires  by  various  turns  shall  rise  and  set ; 
While  thy  abondon'd  tribes  shall  only  know 
A  diflerent  master,  and  a  change  of  woe, 
With  down-cast  eye-lids,  and  with  looks  aghast. 
Shall  dread  the  future,  or  bewail  the  past 


**  Afilicted  Israel  shall  sit  weeping  down. 
Fast  by  the  stream  where  Babel's  waters  ran  ; 
Their  harps  upon  the  neighboring  willows  hiiqg. 
Nor  joyous  hymn  encouraging  their  tongue. 
Nor  cheerful  dance  their  feet;  with  toil  oppws'd. 
Their  wearied  limbs  aspiring  but  to  rest. 
In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride. 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd,  abash'd,  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head ;  and  in  her  languid  face 
The  bridegroom  shall  foresee  his  sickly  race. 
While  ponderous  fettere  vex  their  close  embrvce. 
With  irksome  anguish  then  your  priests  shall  moaiB 
Their  long-neglected  feasts'  despair'd  retom. 
And  sad  oblivion  of  their  solemn  days. 
Thenceforth  their  voices  they  shall  only  raise. 
Louder  to  weep.    By  day,  your  frighted  aeen 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears. 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods ;  by  night,  i 

dreams 
Of  opening  gulft,  black  storms,  and  raging  i 
Starting  amas'd,  shall  to  the  people  show 
Emblems  of  heavenly  wrath,  and  mystic  types  of  ivoa. 

**  The  captives,  as  their  tjrrant  shall  reqnira 
That  they  should  breathe  die  song,  and  touch  the 

lyre. 
Shall  say ;  '  Can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice, 
UntunM  the  music,  and  disus'd  the  voice  7 
What  can  we  play,'  (they  shall  disoourM,)  *  how  ting 
In  foreign  lands,  and  to  a  barbarous  king  ? 
We  and  our  fathers,  from  our  childhood  bred 
To  watch  the  cruel  victor's  eye,  to  dread 
The  arbitrary  lash,  to  bend,  to  grieve, 
(Outcast  of  mortal  race !)  can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightful,  sofl,  or  gay  f 
Alas !  when  we  have  toil'd  the  longsome  day. 
The  fullest  bliss  our  hearts  aspire  to  know 
Is  but  some  interval  from  active  woe. 
In  broken  rest  and  startling  sleep  to  moom. 
Till  mom,  the  tyrant,  and  the  soooti^e,  return. 
Bred  up  in  grief,  can  pleasure  be  our  theme  ? 
Our  endless  anguish  does  not  Nature  claim  t    , 
Reason  and  sorrow  are  to  us  the  same. 
Alas !  with  wild  amazement  we  require. 
If  idle  Folly  was  not  Pleasure's  fire  f 
Madness,  we  fancy,  gave  an  ill-tim'd  birth 
To  griraiing  Laughter,  and  to  frantic  Mirth.* 

**  This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe. 
Which  thou,  alas !  and  thine,  are  bom  to  know. 
Illustrious  wretch !  repine  not,  nor  reply : 
View  not  what  Heaven  ordains  with  Reason's  ejre ; 
Tcx>  bright  the  olyect  is ;  the  distance  is  too  high. 
The  man  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  Fate, 
May  limit  number,  and  make  crooked  straight: 
Stop  thy  inquiry  then,  and  curb  thy  sense. 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  Omnipotence. 
*TiB  God  who  must  dispose,  and  man  sustain. 
Bom  to  endure,  forbidden  to  complain. 
Thy  sum  of  life  must  his  decrees  fulfil ; 
What  derogates  from  his  command,  is  ill ; 
And  that  alone  is  good  which  centres  in  his  will 

**  Yet,  that  thy  laboring  senses  may  not  droops 
Lost  to  delight,  and  destitute  of  hope. 
Remark  what  I,  GoD'a  messenger,  aver 
From  him,  who  neither  can  deceive  nor  err. 
The  land,  at  length  redeem'd,  shall  cease  to  moum 
Shall  from  her  sad  captivity  return. 
Sion  shall  raise  her  long-d^ected  head. 
And  in  her  courts  the  law  again  be  feid. 
Again  the  glorious  temple  shall  arise. 
And  with  new  lustre  pierce  the  neighboring  skias 
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The  promised  seat  of  empire  aball  again 
Cover  the  moanfain,  and  command  the  plain ; 
And,  from  thy  race  dietinguish'd,  one  Bhall  spring. 
Greater  in  act  than  victor,  more  than  king 
In  dignity  and  power,  sent  down  from  heaven, 
To  saccor  £anh.    To  him,  to  him,  'tis  given, 
PftHion,  and  care»  and  anguish,  to  destroy. 
Through  him,  soft  peace,  and  plenitude  of  joy. 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem'd  shall  flow ; 
No  more  may  man  inquire,  nor  angel  know. 

"  Now,  Solomon !  remembering  who  then  art, 
Act  through  thy  remnant  lile  the  decent  part 
Go  forth :  be  strong :  with  patience  and  with  care 
Perform,  and  suffer :  to  thyself  severe. 
Gracious  to  others,  thy  desirss  suppressM, 
Diffused  thy  virtues;  first  of  men!  be  best 
Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain ; 
(O  may  they  graven  in  diy  heart  remain !) 
Be  humble,  and  be  just*'    The  angel  said  >— 
With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread ; 
Whilst  on  the  holy  ground  I  prostrate  lay. 
By  various  doubts  impell'd,  or  to  obey. 
Or  to  ol:rject ;  at  length  (my  mournful  look 
Heaven-ward  erect)  detormin'd,  thus  I  spoke : 

"  Supreme,  all-wise,  eternal  Potentate ! 
Sole  Author,  sole  Disposer  of  our  fate ! 
Enthron'd  in  light  and  immortality. 
Whom  no  man  fully  sees,  and  none  can  see ! 
Original  of  beings!  Power  divine! 
Since  that  I  live,  and  that  I  think,  is  thine ! 
Benign  Creator !  let  thy  plastic  hand 
Dispose  its  own  eflect;  let  thy  command 
Restore,  Great  Father !  thy  instructed  son ; 
And  in  my  act  may  thy  great  will  be  done !" 


THE  THIEF  AND  THE  CORDELIER, 

A  BALLAD: 

7h  the  T^meofKmgJoknoHdtkeAibol  of  Canterbury. 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  moat  needs  know  the 
Grdve, 
The  &tal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  fanve ; 
Where  Honor  and  Justice  most  oddly  contribute 
Tb  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

There  Death  breaks  the  shackles  which  Force  had 

put  on. 
And  the  hangman  oompletes  what  the  judge  but 

begun; 
There  the  squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the 

Find  their  pains  no  more  balk'd,  and  their  hopes 
no  more  crost 
Derry  down,  Ajc, 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets 

are  known ;  [own ; 

And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his 

But  my  hearers  cry  out,  «  What  a  deuce  doat  thou 

ailf 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale." 
Deny  down,  Ac. 

"Twas  there  then,  in  dvil  respect  to  harrii  laws. 

And  lor  want  of  &lse  witness  to  back  a  bad  causoi 

A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear ; 

And  who  to  assist,  but  a  gia?e  C^elier ! 

Deny  down,  Ac 


The  squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the 
scene, 
Seem'd  not  in. great  haste  that  the  show  should 

begin: 

Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart. 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart 
Derry  down,  &c. 

"  What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  7"  says 
the  priest: 

"  Tou  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confest" 
**  O  &ther !  n^  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken." 
Deny  down,  Ao. 

**Pugh!  pr*ythee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with 
such  fancies : 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  Saint  Francis: 
If  the  money  you  promis'd  be  brought  to  the  chest, 
You  have  only  to  die :  let  the  church  do  the  rest 
Deny  down,  &c. 

"  And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afraid  ? 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade : 
Courage,  friend ;  for  to^iay  is  your  period  of  sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-morrow.** 
Derry  down,  Ae. 

"  To-morrow !"  our  hero  replied,  in  a  fright : 
"  He  that 's  haqg'd  befmre  noon,  ought  to  thing  of  to- 
night"— 
*'  Tell  your  beads,"  quoth  the  priest,  **  and  be  fairly 

truss'd  up. 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup.'* 
Deny  down,  dec. 

**  Alas !"  quoth  the  squire,  **  howe'er  sumptuous 
the  treat, 
Parbleu !  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat ; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favor  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place." 
Deny  down,  &c. 

"That  I  would,"  quoth  the  father,  "and  thank 
you  to  boot ; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  suit 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste ; 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  is  mark'd  for  a  ftst" 
Derry  down,  &c 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said, 
"  Dispatch  me,  I  pr'ythee,  this  troublesome  blade ; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  die  ' 
Derry  down,  &c. 


A  SONG. 


In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
Tou  wish  fair  winds  may  wafl  him  over. 
Alas !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  lovef 
Alas !  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain. 
From  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain  ? 

Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose : 
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-That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 
Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain. 


THE  GARLAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 

The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose, 

To  deck  my  chanqing  Chloe's  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsafed  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 

The  flowers  less  blooming  then  her  face, 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day : 
And  every  njrmph  and  shepherd  said. 

That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undrest  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odors  lost,  their  colors  pest ; 

She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  gronnd 
Her  garland  and  her  eye  she  cast 

That  eye  dropt  sense  distinct  and  clear. 
As  any  Muse's  tongue  could  speak. 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
"  My  love,  my  life,"  said  I,  "  explain 

This  change  of  humor :  pr'ythee  tell : 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean  ?" 

She  sigh'd ;  she  smil'd ;  and,  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said : 

**  See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made ! 

'« Ah,  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  Beauty,  are  but  one : 

At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay; 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

'*  At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 

The  amorous  youth  around  her  bow*d : 
At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  mng; 

I  saw,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud. 

*  Such  as  she  is,  who  died  to-day ; 

Such  I,  alas !  may  be  to-morrow : 
Go,  Damon,  bid  thy  Muse  display 

The  justice  of  thy  Chloe*s  sorrow." 


AN  ENGLISH  PADLOCK. 

M188  Danal;,  when  fair  and  young, 
(As  Horace  has  divinely  sung,) 
Could  not  be  kept  from  Jove's  embrace 
By  doors  of  steel,  and  walls  of  brass. 


The  reason  of  the  thing  is  clear. 
Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver. 
Cupid  was  with  him  of  the  party. 
And  show'd  himself  sincere  and  hearty  ; 
For,  give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He  takes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warmnt : 
Dauntless  as  Death,  aw^ay  he  walks ; 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locka ; 
Searches  the  parlor,  chamber,  study ; 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit*s  body. 

**  Since  this  has  been  authentic  tmih. 
By  age  delivered  down  to  youth ; 
Tell  us,  mistaken  husband,  tell  us. 
Why  so  mysterious,  why  so  jealous  f 
Does  the  restraint,  the  bolt,  the  bar. 
Make  us  less  curious,  her  lees  fair  ? 
The  spy,  which  does  this  treasure  keepi. 
Does  she  ne'er  say  her  prayers,  nor  sleep  f 
Does  she  to  no  excess  incline  T 
Does  she  fly  music,  mirth,  and  wine  ? 
Or  have  not  gold  and  flattery  power 
To  purchase  one  unguarded  hour  ? 

**  Your  care  does  further  yet  extend : 
That  spy  is  guarded  by  your  friend.—* 
But  has  this  friend  nor  eye  nor  heart  t 
May  he  not  feel  the  cruel  dart. 
Which,  soon  or  late,  all  mortals  feel  t 
May  he  not,  with  too  tender  zeal. 
Give  the  &tr  prisoner  cause  to  see. 
How  much  he  wishes  she  were  free  ? 
May  he  not  craftily  infer 
The  rules  of  friendship  too  severe. 
Which  chain  him  to  a  hated  trust ; 
Which  make  him  wretched,  to  be  just  f 
And  may  not  she,  this  darling  she. 

Youthful  and  healthy,  flesh  and  blood. 
Easy  with  him,  ill  us'd  by  thee. 

Allow  this  logic  to  be  good  V* 

"Sir,  will  your  questions  never  end  f 
I  trust  to  neither  spy  nor  friend. 
In  short,  I  keep  her  from  the  sight 
Of  every  human  face." — "  She'll  write." — 
"  From  pen  and  paper  she 's  debarr'd.'* — 
**  Has  she  a  bodkin  and  a  card  ? 
She  '11  prick  her  mind." — **  She  will,  you  say : 
But  how  shall  she  that  mind  convey  ? 
I  keep  her  in  one  room :  I  lock  it : 
The  key,  (look  here,)  is  in  this  pocket" — 
"The    key-hole,    is    that    left?"— "Most    ci 

tain." — 
"  She'll  thrast  her  letter  through, Sir  Martin.'' 

"  Dear,  angry  friend,  what  must  be  done  ? 
"  Is  there  no  way  ?" — **  There  is  but  one. 
Send  her  abroad :  and  let  her  see. 
That  all  this  mingled  mass,  which  she. 
Being  forbidden,  longs  to  know, 
Is  a  dull  farce,  an  empty  show, 
Powder,  and  pocket-glass,^  and  beau; 
A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 
False  tears  and  real  perjuries : 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold. 
And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told : 
Where  the  fat  bawd  and  lavish  heir 
The  spoils  of  ruin'd  beauty  share ; 
And  youth,  seduc'd  from  friends  and  fame. 
Must  give  up  age  to  want  and  shame. 
Let  her  behold  the  frantic  scene, 
The  women  wretched,  false  the  men : 
And  when,  these  certain  ills  to  shun. 
She  would  to  thy  embraces  run, 
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Receive  her  with  extended  ajnot, 
Seem  nsore  delighted  with  her  charma : 
Wait  on  her  to  the  Park  and  play ; 
Put  OB  good-hamor;  make  her  gay; 
Be  to  her  virtaei  very  kind ; 
Be  to  her  faulte  a  little  blind ; 
Let  all  her  ways  be  onoonfin'd ; 
And  clap  your  padlock — on  her  mind." 


A  SONO. 

If  ^rine  and  moric  have  the  power 

To  ease  the  ncknew  of  the  eoul, 
Let  Phcahoa  every  string  explore, 

And  Bacchus  lill  the  sprightly  bowl. 
Let  them  their  friendly  aid  employ, 

To  maJie  my  Chloe's  absence  light ; 
And  eeek  for  pleasure,  to  destroy 

The  aorrows  of  this  livelong  night 

Bat  die  to-morrow  will  return : 

VenoB,  be  thou  to-morrow  great ; 
Thy  myrtles  strow,  thy  odora  bum. 

And  meet  thy  favorite  nymph  in  state. 
Kind  goddess,  fo  no  other  powers 

Let  us  to-morrow's  blessings  own : 
Thy  darling  loves  shall  guide  the  horns ; 

And  all  the  day  be  thine  alone. 


THE  FEMALE  PHAETON. 

TniTS  KiTTT*,  beautifal  and  young, 

And  wild  as  oolt  untam'd, 
Beapoke  the  fiur  from  whence  she  sprung, 

Witli  litae  r^^e  inflamed: 

InflamM  with  rage  at  sad  festraint. 
Which  wise  mamma  ordain'd ; 

And  aorely  vext  lo  play  the  saint, 
Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reign'd : 

**  Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confin'd 

With  Abigails  forsaken? 
Kitty  'a  for  other  things  deaign*d, 

Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

**  Must  lady  Jenny  frisk  abou^ 

And  visit  with  her  cousins  f 
At  balls  must  aAe  make  all  the  rout, 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  doiens  t 

**  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 
What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 

That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die. 
Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  toast! 

"Dearest  mamma !  for  once  let  me, 

Unchain'd,  my  fortune  try ; 
rU  have  my  earl  as  well  as  she,t 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 


*  Lady  Catharine  Hyde,  now  Duchess  of  aneensberry. 
t  Tbs  Earl  of  Essex  married  Lady  Jane  Hyde. 
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**  I  'II  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score, 

Make  all  her  lovere  fall : 
They  11  grieve  I  was  not  loos'd  before ; 

She,  I  was  loos'd  at  all." 

Fondness  prevail'd,  mamma  gave  way ; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtain'd  the  chariot  for  a  day. 

And  aet  the  world  onjtre. 


THE  DESPAIRING  SHEPHERD. 

Alxxis  shnnn'd  his  fellow-swains, 
Their  rural  sports,  and  jocund  strains : 

(Heaven  guard  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow !) 
He  lost  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks  ; 
And,  wandering  through  the  lonely  rocks. 

He  nourish'd  endless  woe. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  round  him  came ; 
His  grief  some  pity,  others  blame ; 

Tho  fotal  cause  all  kindly  seek : 
He  mingled  his  concern  with  thein ; 
He  gave  them  back  their  friendly  tears ; 

He  sigh'd,  but  would  not  speak. 

Clorinda  came  amongst  the  rest ; 
And  she  too  kind  concern  exprest. 

And  ask'd  the  reason  of  his  woe : 
She  ask'd,  bat  with  an  air  and  mien. 
That  made  it  easily  foreseen, 

She  fear'd  too  much  to  know. 

The  shepherd  rais'd  his  mournful  head ; 
**  And  will  you  pardon  me,"  he  said, 

"  While  I  the  cruel  truth  reveal  f 
Which  nothing  from  my  breast  should  tear ; 
Which  never  should  ofiend  your  ear, 

But  that  you  bid  me  tell. 

"  Tis  thus  I  rove,  'tis  thus  complain. 
Since  you  appear'd  upon  the  plain ; 

Tou  are  the  cause  of  all  my  care; 
Tour  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart ; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart : 

I  love,  and  I  despair." 

"Too  much,  Alexis,  I  have  heard  ; 
Tis  what  I  thought ;  'tis  what  I  fear'd : 

And  yet  I  pardon  you,"  she  cried : 
"  But  you  shall  promise  ne'er  again 
To  breathe  your  vows,  or  speak  your  pain :" 

He  bowM,  obey'd,  and  died. 


AN  ODE. 


Thi  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure. 
Conveys  it  in  a  borrow'd  name : 

Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure ; 
But  Chloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre. 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay ; 
When  Chloe  noted  her  desire. 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play 
Z 
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My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise, 
But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs ; 

And,  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia's  praise, 
I  fix  my  soul  on  Chloe's  eyes. 

Fair  Chloe  blush*d :  Enphelia  frown'd ; 

I  sung,  and  gaz'd ;  I  play*d  and  trembled : 
And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 

Remark'd,  bow  ill  we  all  disMmbled. 


THE  LADT*S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

In  imUtttioD  of  a  Orosk  UyUfaun. 

CsLiA  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Walk'd  o*er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea: 
The  setting  Sun  adorn'd  the  coasts 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost : 
And,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep : 
The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair : 
Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say, 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  oh  the  change !  the  winds  grow  high ; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 


The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roan. 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frigfaten'd  shores. 
Struck  with  the  honor  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight  r 
And,  trembling,  vows  she'll  ne*er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 

*'  Once  more,  at  least,  look  back,"  said  I, 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry : 
When  thou  art  in  good-humor  drest ; 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast ; 
The  Sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
"Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  Love : 
I  bless  my  chain ;  I  hand  my  oar ; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

<*  But  when  vain  doubt  and  gioumllcsi  ii 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear ; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh ; 
"lis  then,  thou  art  3ron  angry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  nia ; 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  by 
Its  fuiy,  labors  less  than  I. 

*'  Shipwreck'd,  in  vain  to  land  I  naksr 
While  Love  and  Fate  still  drive  me  back : 
Forced  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  wmy^ 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey. 
Wretched  when  firom  thee,  vex*d  when 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die." 
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JOHN  GAY. 


John  Gat,  a  well-koown  poet,  was  bom  at  or  near 
Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in  1688.  After  an  edu- 
cation  at  th,«  firee-ecbool  of  BaRutaple,  he  wu  tent 
to  London,  -where  he  was  put  apprentioe  to  a  silk- 
mercer.  A.  few  years  of  negligent  attendance  on 
the  dutiea  of  such  a  station  procured  him  a  separa- 
tion by  agreement  fiom  his  master;  and  he  not  long 
afterwards  addicted  himself  to  poetical  composition,  of 
which  the  fint*fruits  were  his  «  Rural  Sports,''  pub- 
lished in  171 1,  and  dedicated  to  Pope,  then  firat  rising 
to  fame.  In  the  following  year.  Gay,  who  possessed 
much  sweetness  of  disposition,  but  was  indolent  and 
improvident,  accepted  an  ofler  from  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  to  reside  with  her  as  her  secretary.  He 
had  leisure  enough  in  this  employment  to  produce 
in  the  same  year  his  poem  of  **  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of 
Walking  the  Streets  of  Loudon,"  which  proved  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  of  its  class.  It  was  much 
admired  ;  and  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  that 
talent  ibr  the  description  of  external  objects  which 
peeuliarljF  characterized  the  author. 

In  171^,  he  made  his  appearance  fiom  the  press 

on  a  singular  occasion.    Pope  and  Ambrose  Philips 

had  a  dispute  about  the  respective  merits  of  their 

pastorals  ;  upon  which.  Gay,  in  order  to  serve  the 

cause  of  his  friend,  undertook  to  compose  a  set  of 

pastorals,  in  which  the  manners  of  the  country  should 

be  exhibited  in  their  namral  coarseness,  with  a  view 

of  proving,  by  a  sort  of  caricature,  the  absurdity  of 

Philips's   system.    The  ofier  was  accepted;   and 

Gay,   who   entitled  his   vrork  *'The  Shepherd's 

Week,"  went  through  the  usual  topics  of  a  set  of 

pastorals  in  a  parody,  which  is  often  extremely 

humorous.    But  the  effect  was  in  one  respect  dif^ 

ferent  from  his  intended  purpose ;  lor  his  pictures 

of  rural  liie  were  so  extremely  natural  and  amusing, 

and  intermixed  with  eiroumstances  so  beautiful  and 

touching,  that  his  pastorals  proved  the  most  popular 

works  of  the  kind  in  the  language.    This  peiibrm- 

ance  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  at 

this  period  Gay  seems  to  have  obtained  a  large  share 

of  the  favor  o£  the  Tory  party  then  in  power.    He 

was  aflerwards  nominated  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 

Clarendon,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover ; 

but  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  recalled  him  from  his 

situation,  and  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  not  to 

neglect  the  opportunity  ailbrded  him  to  ingratiate 

himself  with  the  new  family.  He  accordingly  wrote 

a  poetical  epistle  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of 

Wales,  which  compliment  procured  him  the  honor 

of  the  attendance  of  the  prince  and  princess  at  the 

exhibition  of  a  new  dramatic  pece. 

Gay  had  now  many  friends,  as  well  among  per- 
sons of  rank,  as  among  his  brother-poets ;  but  little 
was  yet  done  to  raise  him  to  a  state  of  independence. 
A  subscription  to  a  collection  of  his  poems  pub- 
lished in  1720,  cleared  him  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 


some  South-sea  slock  presented  to  him  by  secretary 
Craggs,  raised  his  hopes  of  fortune  at  one  time  to  a 
considerable  height ;  but  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
this  stock  affected  him  so  deeply  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  dangerous  degree  of  languor,  for  his  recovery 
from  which  he  made  trial  of  the  air  of  Hempstead. 
He  then  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Captives," 
which  was  acted  with  applause ;  and  in  1726,  he 
composed  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  his 

Fables,"  written  professedly  for  the  young  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  dedicated  to  him.  In  the  man- 
ner of  narration  there  is  considerable  ease,  together 
with  much  lively  and  natural  painting,  but  they  will 
hardly  stand  in  competition  with  the  French  fables 
of  La  Fontaine.  Gay  naturally  expected  a  hand- 
some reward  for  his  trouble ;  but  upon  the  accession 
of  George  U.  nothing  better  was  ofiered  him  than 
the  post  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  young  Princess 
Louisa,  which  he  regarded  rather  as  an  indignity 
than  a  favor,  and  accordingly  declined. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  he  had  little 
occasion  for  the  arts  of  a  courtier  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  public  applause  greater  than  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. In  1727,  his  famous  "  Beggar's  Opera" 
was  acted  at  Lincolns-inn-fields,  afler  having  been 
refused  at  Drury-lane.  To  the  plan  of  burlesquing 
the  Italian  operas  by  songs  adapted  to  the  most 
familiar  tunes,  he  added  much  political  satire  de- 
rived from  his  former  disappointments ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  composition  unique  in  its  kind,  of  which 
the  success  could  not  with  any  certainty  be  foreseen. 
**  It  will  either  (said  Congreve)  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly.*'  Its  fate  was  for  some  time 
in  suspense;  at  length  it  struck  the  nerve  of  public 
taste,  and  received  unbounded  applause.  It  ran 
through  sixty-three  successive  representations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  was  performed  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  times  at  all  the  provincial  theatres.  Its  songs 
were  all  learned  by  heart,  and  its  actors  were  raised 
to  the  summit  of  theatric  fame.  This  success,  in- 
deed, seems  to  indicate  a  coarseness  in  the  national 
taste,  which  could  be  delighted  with  the  repetition 
of  popular  ballad-tunes,  as  well  as  a  fondness  for  the 
delineation  of  scenes  of  vice  and  vulgarity.  Gay 
himself  was  charged  with  the  mischiefs  be  had  thus» 
perhaps  unintentionally,  occasioned;  and  if  thd 
Beggar^s  Opera  delighted  the  stage,  it  encountered 
more  serious  censure  in  graver  places  than  has  been 
bestowed  on  almost  any  other  dramatic  piece.  By 
making  a  highwayman  the  hero,  he  has  incurred  the 
odium  of  rendering  the  character  of  a  freebooter  an 
object  of  popular  ambition ;  and,  by  furnishing  his 
personages  with  a  plea  for  their  dishonesty  drawn 
from  the  universal  depravity  of  mankind,  he  has 
been  accused  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  all 
social  morality.  The  author  wrote  a  second  part 
of  this  work,  entitled  "  Polly,"  but  the  Lord  Cham* 
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berlain  refused  to  suffer  it  to  be  performed ;  and 
though  the  party  in  opposition  so  far  encouraged  it 
by  their  subscriptions  that  it  proved  more  profitable 
to  him  than  even  the  first  part,  it  was  a  very  feeble 
performance,  and  has  sunk  into  total  neglect. 

Gay,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  received  the 
kind  patronage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  took  him  into  their  house,  and  conde- 
scended to  manage  his  pecuniary  concerns.    At  this 
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time  he  employed  such  intervals  of  health  and  spirits 
as  he  ei\joyed,  in  writing  his  "  Acis  and  GaUoea," 
an  opera  called  "Achilles."  and  a  •* Serenaia.'* 
His  death  took  place  in  1732,  at  the  earl^  age  of 
forty-four,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammatkin  of 
the  bowels.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  hy  hm 
friends ;  and  his  memory  was  honored  by  a  mano- 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  epitafih  m  a 
strain  of  uncommon  sensitnlity  by  Pope. 
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INSCRIBED  TO  lUL  POPE,  173L* 

— Secori  pnelia  rorls 
Pandimns.  JVtaMsiaa. 

Canto  I. 

You,  who  the  sweets  of  rural  life  have  known, 
Despise  th*  ungrateful  hurry  of  the  town ; 
In  Windsor  g^ves  your  easy  hours  employ, 
And,  undisturbM,  yourself  and  Muse  enjoy. 
Thames  listens  to  thy  strains,  and  silent  flows. 
And  no  rude  wind  through  rustling  osiers  blows. 
While   all   his  wondering   nymphs   around   thee 

throng, 
To  hear  the  Syrens  warble  in  thy  song. 

But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  Fortune's  hand. 
Nor  brighten'd  plowshares  in  paternal  land, 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immur*d, 
Respir'd  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endur'd ; 
Where  news  and  politics  divide  mankind. 
And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasy  mind : 
Faction  embroils  the  world ;  and  every  tongue 
Is  mov*d  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung : 
Friendship,  for  sylvan  shades,  the  palace  flies, 
Where  all  must  yield  to  interest's  dearer  ties : 
Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  bums. 
And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 
While  calumny  upon  each  party 's  thrown. 
Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown. 
Fatigu'd  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose. 
And  sooth'd  my  harass'd  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime. 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 
My  Muse  shall  rove  through  flowery  meads  and 

plains. 
And  deck  with  rural  sports  her  native  strains ; 
And  the  same  road  ambitiously  pursue, 
Frequented  by  the  Mantuan  swain  and  you. 

Tis  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite. 
Bat  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  delight ; 


•  This  poem  received  many  material  corrections  fkom 
Urn  author,  altsr  It  was  first  published. 


Here  blooming  Health  exeru  her  geotle  rtiga. 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  industrious  swain. 
Soon  as  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  day. 
Through  dewy  fields  I  take  my  frequent  way. 
Where  I  behold  the  farmer's  early  care 
In  the  revolving  labors  of  the  year. 

When  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  slate  is  cnywn*d 
And  high  luxuriant  grass  o'enpreads  the  graund. 
The  laborer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen. 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green  ; 
Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land. 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand ; 
While  with  the  mounting  Sun  the  meadow  glow% 
The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws: 
But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shower, 
Th'  experienc'd  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour« 
His  sun-burnt  hands  the  scattering  fork  forsake. 
And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  rake ; 
In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows. 
And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows,    [gains 

Now  when  the  height  of  Heaven  bright  PfacebiiB 
And  level  rays  cleave  wide  the  thinty  plains. 
When  heifen  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  laka. 
And  in  the  middle  path-way  basks  the  snake : 

0  lead  me,  guard  me,  from  the  sultry  hours. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers. 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwines. 
And  with  the  beach  a  mutual  shade  combines  ; 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting  dreams 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams. 
Whose  rolling  current,  winding  round  and  nmnd. 
With  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  woods  resooad ; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limbs  I  cast. 

And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  evening  lasle. 

Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan*s  Georgic  stiaini^ 
And  leam  the  labors  of  Italian  swains ; 
In  every  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise. 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes ; 

1  wander  o'er  the  various  rural  toil. 

And  know  the  nature  of  each  difierent  soil : 
This  waving  field  is  gilded  o'er  with  corn. 
That  spreading  trees  with  blushing  fruit  adon  - 
Here  I  survey  the  purple  vintage  grow, 
Climb  round  the  poles,  and  rise  in  graceful  low: 
Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  end  bound. 
And  paw  with  restlels  hoof  the  smoking  ground 
The  dewlap'd  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain. 
While  burning  love  ferments  in  every  vein ; 
His  well-arm'd  front  against  his  rival  aims* 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims  s 
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The  careful  inaect  'midst  hii  work*  I  view, 
Now  from  the  flowers  exhaust  the  fragrant  dew ; 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  little  thighs, 
And  steer  his  distant  journey  through  the  skies ; 
Some  against  hostile  drones  the  hive  defend. 
Others  with  sweets  the  waxen  cells  distend, 
Each  in  the  toil  his  destin'd  office  bears. 
And  in  the  little  bulk  a  mighty  soul  appears. 

Or  when  the  plowman  leaves  the  task  of  day. 
And  trudging  homeward,  whistles  on  the  way ; 
When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Waiting  the  strokings  of  the  damsel's  hand ; 
No  warbling  cheers  the  woods;  the  feather'd  choir, 
To  court  kind  slumbers,  to  the  sprays  retire ; 
When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees. 
Nor  aspen  leaves  coofeas  the  gentlest  breexe; 
Engag'd  in  thought,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray. 
To  take  my  &reweU  of  the  parting  day ; 
Far  in  the  deep  the  Sun  his  gloiy  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  divides : 
The  purple  clouds  their  amber  linings  show. 
And,  edg'd  with  flame,  rolls  every  wave  below : 
Hero  pensi  ve  I  behold  the  fading  light, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight 

Now  Night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  uncloudy  skies ; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends. 
And  on  the  main  a  glittering  path  extends ; 
Millions  of  worlds  hang  in  the  spacious  air. 
Which  round  their  sons  their  annual  circles  steer; 
Sweet  contemplation  elevates  my  sense. 
While  I  survey  the  works  of  Providence. 
O  could  the  Muse  in  loftier  strains  rehearse 
The  glorious  Author  of  the  universe. 
Who  reins  the  winds,  gives  the  vast  ocean  bounds. 
And  circumscribes  the  floating  worlds  their  rounds; 
My  soul  should  overflow  in  songs  of  praise. 
And  my  Creator's  name  inspire  my  lays  * 

As  in  successive  course  the  seasons  roll. 
So  circling  pleasures  recreate  the  soul. 
When  genial  Spring  a  living  warmth  bestows. 
And  o'er  the  year  her  verdant  mantle  throws, 
No  swelling  inundation  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds : 
The  finny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake, 
Float  in  the  sun,  and  skim  along  the  lake ; 
With  frequent  leap  they  range  the  shallow  streams, 
Their  silver  coats  reflect  the  dazzling  beams. 
Now  let  the  fisherman  his  toils  prepare. 
And  arm  himself  with  every  watery  snare ; 
His  hooks,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careful  eye. 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  re-tie. 

When  floating  clouds  their  spongy  fleeces  drain. 
Troubling  the  streams  with  swift-descending  rain ; 
And  waters  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side, 
Bear  the  loose  soil  into  the  swelling  tide ; 
Then  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise, 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  through  the  skies. 
The  fisher  to  the  neighboring  current  speeds. 
Whose  rapid  surface  purls  unknown  to  weeds : 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
He  sits  him  down,  and  ties  the  treacherous  hook ; 
Now  expectation  cheers  his  eager  thought. 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  nneanght ; 
Before  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand. 
Where  every  guest  applauds  his  skilful  hand. 

Far  up  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws. 
Which  down  tlie  murmuring  current  gently  flows ; 
When,  if  or  chance  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Directs  the  roving  trout  his  fatal  way, 


He  greedily  sucks  in  the  t^vining  bait. 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meatx 
Now,  happy  fisherman,  now  twitch  the  line ! 
How  thy  rod  bends!  behold,  the  prize  is  thine! 
Cast  on  the  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  pains, 
And  trickling  blood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

Ton  must  not  every  worm  promiscuous  use. 
Judgment  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  diooee : 
The  worm  that  draws  a  long  immoderate  size. 
The  trout  abhoro,  and  the  rank  morsel  flies ; 
And,  if  too  small,  the  naked  fraud 's  in  sight. 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Those  bails  will  best  reward  the  fisher's  pains, 
Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shining  yellow  stains : 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptile  race  with  moss ; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil. 
And  from  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  soil. 

But  when  the  Sun  displays  his  glorious  beams. 
And  shallow  rivers  flow  witli  silver  streams. 
Then  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  look  into  the  day  : 
Tou  now  a  more  delusive  art  roust  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  the  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride ; 
Let  Nature  guide  thee!  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fiul. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings ; 
Silks  of  all  colors  must  their  aid  impart. 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  excessive  care. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,. of  sea,  and  air ;   [{days 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  dis- 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear : 
In  this  revolving  Moon  one  color  reigns, 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  disdains. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  skilful  angler  try 
The  various  colors  of  the  treacherous  fly ; 
When  he  with  fruitless  pain  hath  skimm'd  the  brook, 
And  the  coy  fish  rejects  the  skipping  hook. 
He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  margin  grow, 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw ; 
When,  if  an  insect  fall,  (his  certain  guide,) 
He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide ; 
Examines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes, 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  azid  size. 
Then  round  his  hook  the  cliosen  fur  he  winds. 
And  on  the  bock  a  speckled  feather  binds ; 
So  just  the  colors  shine  through  every  part. 
That  Nature  seems  again  to  live  in  Art 
Let  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near. 
While  all  thy  hopes  hang  <m  a  single  hair; 
The  new-forra'd  insect  on  the  water  moves, 
The  speckled  trout  the  curious  snare  approves ; 
Upon  the  curling  surlace  let  it  glide. 
With  natural  motion  from  thy  hand  supplied ; 
Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play. 
Now  in  the  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 
The  scaly  shoals  float  by,  and.  seiz'd  with  fear, 
Behold  their  fellows  tost  in  thinner  air: 
But  soon  they  leap,  and  catch  the  swimming  bait. 
Plunge  on  the  hook,  and  share  an  equal  ftte. 

When  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows, 
A  nd  all  the  waterv  plain  in  wrinkles  flows, 
Z2 
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Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat, 
Where  babbling  eddies  favor  the  deceit. 
If  an  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy 
The  wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly, 
He  lifts  his  silver  gills  above  the  flood, 
And  greedily  sucks  in  th'  unfaithful  food ; 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraudful  prey. 
And  bears  with  joy  the  little  spoil  away : 
Soon  in  smart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mistake, 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake ; 
With  sadden  rage  he  now  aloft  appeaza. 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears ; 
And  now  again,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  his  shining  body  round ; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide, 
The  trembling  flns  the  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher's  beating  heart, 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art; 
He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing  eyes. 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th'  unwieldy  prize ; 
Each  motion  humors  with  his  steady  hands. 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  bulk  commands ; 
Till,  tir'd  at  last,  despoiPd  of  all  his  strength, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his  length. 
He  now,  with  pleasure,  views  the  gasping  prize 
Gnash  his  sharp  teeth,  and  roll  his  blood-shot  eyes ; 
Then  draws  him  to  the  shore,  with  artful  care, 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sickening  air : 
Upon  the  burthen'd  stream  he  floating  lies. 
Stretches  his  quivering  fins,  and  gasping  dies. 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race ; 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  ravenous  otter  chase 
(Th'  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores. 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores); 
Or  let  the  gin  his  roving  steps  betray. 
And  save  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

I  never  wander  where  the  bordering  reeds 
O'erlook  the  muddy  stream,  whose  tangling  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher ;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thievish  nightly  net,  nor  barbed  spear; 
Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take. 
Nor  troll  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake ; 
Around  the  steel  no  tortur'd  worm  shall  twine. 
No  blood  of  living  insects  stain  my  line. 
Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  the  feather'd  hook 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbled  brook, 
Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray. 
And  with  the  fur^wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Canto  IL 

Now,  sporting  Muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins. 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains. 
Should  you  the  various  arms  and  toils  rehearse. 
And  all  the  fisherman  adorn  thy  verse ; 
Should  you  the  wide  encircling  net  display, 
And  in  its  spacious  arch  enclose  the  sea ; 
Then  haul  the  plunging  load  opon  the  land, 
And  with  the  sole  and  turbot  hide  the  sand  ; 
It  would  extend  the  growing  theme  too  long, 
And  tire  the  reader  with  the  viratery  song. 

Let  the  keen  hunter  from  the  chase  refrain. 
Nor  render  all  the  plowman's  labor  vain. 
When  Ceres  pours  out  plenty  ftt>m  her  horn. 
And  clothes  the  fields  with  golden  ears  of  com. 
Now,  now,  ye  reapers,  to  your  task  repair. 
Haste !  save  the  product  of  the  bounteous  3rear : 
To  the  wide-gathering  hook  long  furrows  yield, 
And  rising  sheaves  extend  thiongfa  all  the  field. 


Yet,  if  for  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow. 
Let  thy  fleet  greyhound  uige  his  flying  fiie. 
With  what  delight  the  rapid  course  I  view ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  circling  race  porsne ! 
He  snaps  deceitftil  air  with  empty  jaws ; 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  hia  painrB ; 
She  flies,  he  stretches,  now  with  nimble  boond 
Eager  he  presses  on,  but  overshoots  his  ground  ; 
She  turns,  he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way. 
Then  tears  with  gory  mouth  the  screaming  prey. 
What  various  sport  does  rural  life  aflbrd ! 
What  unbought  dainties  heap  the  wholesome  board  * 

Nor  less  the  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray. 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  feathered  prey. 
Soon  as  the  laboring  hone,  with  swelling  t^db. 
Hath  safely  hous'd  the  former's  doubtful  gains. 
To  sweet  repast  th'  unwary  partridge  fliea. 
With  joy  amid  the  scatter'd  har\'est  lies ; 
Wandering  in  plenty,  danger  he  foigets. 
Nor  dreads  the  slavery  of  entangling  nets. 
The  subtle  dog  scours  with  sagacious  nose 
Along  the  field,  and  snufils  each  breeze  that  blowt; 
Against  the  wind  he  takes  his  prudent  way. 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  prey  ; 
Now  the  vrarm  scent  assures  the  covey  near. 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear; 
Then  (lest  some  sentry-fowl  the  fraud  deacry. 
And  bid  his  fellows  from  the  danger  fly) 
Close  to  the  ground  in  expectation  lies. 
Till  in  the  snare  the  fluttering  covey  rise. 
Soon  as  the  blushing  light  begins  to  spread. 
And  glancing  Phoebus  gilds  the  mountain's  head. 
His  early  flight  th*  ill-fiited  partridge  takes. 
And  quits  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  brakes ; 
Or,  when  the  Sun  casts  a  declining  ray. 
And  drives  his  chariot  down  the  western  way. 
Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around. 
Where  yellow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground ; 
Nor  will  the  rovmg  spy  direct  in  vain. 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 
When  the  meridian  Sun  contracts  the  shade. 
And  frisking  heifers  seek  the  cooling  glade  ; 
Or  when  the  countiy  floats  with  sodden  rains. 
Or  driving  mists  deface  the  moisten'd  plains  ; 
In  vain  his  toils  th'  unskilful  fowler  tries, 
While  in  thick  woods  the  feeding  partridge  lies. 

Nor  must  the  sporting  verse  the  gun  forhew. 
But  what's  the  fowler's  be  the  Muse's  care. 
See  how  the  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way ; 
The  scent  grows  vrarm ;  he  stops :  he  springs  the 

prey; 
The  fluttering  coveys  from  the  stubble  rise. 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  soOnding  skies ; 
The  scattering  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight. 
And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  their  flight 
Cool  breathes  the  morning  air,  and  Winter*s  hand 
Spreads  wide  her  hoary  mantle  o'er  the  land  ; 
Now  to  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take. 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake. 
Not  closest  coverts  can  protect  die  game : 
Hark !  the  dog  opens ;  take  thy  certain  aim. 
The  woodcock  flutters ;  how  he  wavering  flies  ? 
The  wood  resounds :  he  wheels,  he  drops,  he  dies. 

The  towering  hawk  let  future  poets  sing, 
Who  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing  : 
Let  there  on  high  the  frighted  hem  survey. 
And  lofty  numbers  point  their  airy  fray. 
Nor  shall  the  mounting  lark  the  Muse  detain. 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain ; 
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When,  'midit  hit  mmg,  the  iwinkling  gleun  betnys. 
While  from  each  angle  flaah  the  glancing  reys> 
And  in  the  Sun  the  transient  colon  blaze. 
Pride  lures  the  little  warbler  from  the  tkies : 
The  Ught-enamour'd  bird  deluded  dies. 

But  etiil  the  chaae,  a  pleasing  task,  remains ; 
The  hound  must  open  in  these  rural  strains. 
Soon  as  Aurora  drives  away  the  night, 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  with  rosy  light, 
The  healthy  huntsman,  with  the  cheerful  hom. 
Summons  the  dogs,  and  greets  the  dappled  mom ; 
The  jocund  thunder  wakes  th*  enlivened  hounds. 
They  rouse  from  sleep,  and  answer  sounds  ibr 

sounds ; 

Wde  through  the  fnny  field  their  route  they  take, 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake : 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  nostrils  trace, 
No  bounding  hedge  obstructs  their  eager  pace ; 
The  distant  mountains  echo  from  afar, 
And  hanging  woods  resound  the  flying  war: 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Pftws  the  green  turf)  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears; 
The  slacken'd  rein  now  gives  him  all  his  speed. 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed ; 
Ilills,  dales,  and  forests,  far  behind  remain, 
While  the  warm  scent  draws  on  the  deep-mooih'd 

train. 
Where  shall  the  trembling  hare  a  shelter  find  f 
Ilark!  death  advances  in  each  gust  of  wind ! 
I^ow  stratagems  and  doubling  wiles  she  tries, 
Kow  circling  turns,  and  now  at  large  she  flies } 
Till,  spent  at  last,  she  pants,  and  heaves  for  breath, 
Then  lays  her  down,  aind  waits  devouring  death. 

Bui  stay,  adventurous  Muse .'  hast  thou  the  force 
To  wind  the  twisted  hom,  to  guide  the  horse  f 
To  keep  thy  seat  unmov'd,  hast  thou  the  skill, 
O'er  the  high  gate,  and  down  the  headlong  hill  f 
Canst  thou  the  slag's  laborious  chase  direct. 
Or  the  strong  fox  through  all  his  arts  detect  t 
The  th»me  demands  a  more  ezperienc'd  lay : 
Ye  miglity  hunters !  spare  this  weak  essay. 

0  happy  plains,  remote  from  war's  alarms, 
And  ali  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms ! 
And  ha.ppy  shepherds,  who,  secure  fWmi  lear. 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care ! 
M^hose  spacious  bams  groan  with  increasing  store. 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  fkwr! 
1^0  barharous  soldier,  bent  on  orae]  spoil. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  your  fertile  soil } 
No  trampling  steed  lays  waste  the  ripen'd  grain, 
Nor  crackling  fires  devour  the  promis'd  gain } 
No  flaming  beacons  oast  their  blaie  afar, 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war ; 
No  trumpet's  clangour  wounds  the  mother  s  ear, 
And  calls  the  lover  £rora  his  swooning  fair. 
What  happiness  the  raral  maid  attends. 
In  cheerful  labor  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent. 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  ei^ys  contenL 
(Such  happiness,  and  such  unblemish'd  fame^ 
Ne'er  glaid  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame)  i 
She  never  feeb  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pkins^ 
Nor  melandioly  stagnates  in  her  veins ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  conch  invites  disease ; 
Her  home-spun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies^ 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs : 
Her  repntation,  which  is  all  her  boast^ 
In  a  nmlicioiia  visit  ae'«r  w«s  lost ; 


No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repairs. 
If  love's  toft  passion  in  her  bosom  reign, 
An  equal  passion  unrms  her  happy  swain ; 
No  homebred  jars  her  quiet  state  control. 
Nor  watchful  jealousy  torments  her  soul ; 
With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 
Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  small  cottage  grace ; 
The  fleecy  ball  their  busy  fingen  cull. 
Or  from  the  spindle  draw  the  lengthening  virool : 
Thus  flow  her  houn  with  constant  peace  of  mind 
Till  age  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind. 

Te  happy  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strife. 
The  kind  rewarders  of  jndustrious  life; 
Ye  shady  woods,  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love ; 
Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  sweet  composen  of  the  pensive  soul ! 
Farewell  !-«The  city  calls  me  from  your  bowen : 
Farewell,  amusing  thoughts,  and  peaceful  hours ! 


TRIVIA; 
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Cfihelmfiememtifoif  Walking  the  StreeU^  mni  Sign* 
9fik»  Weaiher, 

Thkough  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright. 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and-  safe  by  night ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline. 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing :  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  alleys  lead  die  doubtful  way. 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  laboring  lungs  resound  ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  glide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  yonthfnl  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame,, 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name. 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  my  country's  love  demands  ray  lays ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise ! 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  "  clean  your  shoes"  resounds  from  every  voice  ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches  show. 
And  their  stifiThoises  through  the  town  move  slow « 
When  all  the  Mall  ia  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  firH  renew  their  oystei^cries : 
Then  let  Ihe  pradent  walker  shoes  provide. 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide  ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  booBd; 
And  with  the  scallop'd  top  his  step  be>orown  d{» 
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Let  ftrm,  well-hammer'd  aoles  protect  thy  feet. 
Thro'  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet 
Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Kach  stone  will  wrench  Ih'  unwary  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ancle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn. 
You  '11  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care. 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter's  wear. 
Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D'Oily  habit  ibid. 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  nap  is  soak'd  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camlet's  cockled  grain; 
TVue  Witney*  broad-doth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierc'd  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn  : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear? 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 
Hands,  that,  stretch'd  forth,  invading  harms  prevent 
Let  the  loop'd  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespatter'd  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  namest  in  various  counties  known, 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thme  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost, 
TheD  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchill'd  the  frost 

If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand. 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Ev'n  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt  produce ; 
Be  thein  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease. 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  While's,^  assemblies,  or  the  play ; 
Rosy-complexion'd  Health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifls  profane: 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane ; 
The  dirty  point  oA  checks  the  careless  pace. 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh !  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street! 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experiencM  danger  sings.' 

Not  ^at  I  wander  from  my  native  home. 
And  (tempting  perils)  foreign  cities  roam. 
Let  Paris  be  the  theme  of  Gallia's  Muse, 
Where  slavery  treads  the  streets  in  wooden  shoes. 
Nor  do  I  rove  in  Belgia's  frozen  clime, 
And  teach  the  clumsy  boor  to  skate  in  rhyme ; 
Where,  if  the  warmer  clouds  in  rain  descend, 
No  miry  ways  industrious  steps  offend ; 
The  rushing  flood  from  sloping  pavements  pours. 
And  blackens  the  canals  with  dirty  showers. 
Let  others  Naples'  smoother  streets  rehearse. 
And  with  proud  Roman  structures  grace  their  verse. 
Where  frequent  murders  wake  the  night  with  groans, 
And  blood  in  purple  torrents  dyes  the  stones. 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  through  narrow  Venice  stny. 
Where  gondolas  their  painted  oars  display. 


•  A  town  in  Oxfordshire. 

t  A  Joeeph,  wrap-raseal,  kit. 

X  A  chocolate.houje  in  St.  James's  street. 


O  happy  streets!  to  rumbUog  wheels  uoknowiu 
No  carls,  no  coaches,  shake  the  floatiqg  town ! 
Thus  was  of  old  Britannia's  city  bless'd. 
Ere  pride  snd  luxury  her  sons  possessed ; 
Coaches  and  chariots  yet  imlashioa'd  Iny, 
Nor  late-invented  chairs  perplez'd  the  way : 
Then  the  proud  lady  tripp'd  along  the  town* 
And  tuck'd-up  petticoats  secur'd  her  gown  { 
Her  rosy  cheek  with  distant  visits  glow'd. 
And  exercise  unartful  charms  beslow'd : 
But  since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound. 
And  a  long  training  mantua  sweeps  the  gwuuJ, 
Her  shoe  disdains  the  street;  the  lazy  iair. 
With  narrow  step,  afiects  a  limping  air. 
Now  gaudy  pride  oomipis  the  lavish  age. 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  eqmpoge  ; 
The  tricking  gamester  insolently  rides, 
With  Loves  and  Graces  on  his  chariot  sides  ; 
In  saucy  state  the  griping  broker  sits. 
And  laughs  at  honesty  and  trudging  wits. 
For  you,  O  honest  men !  these  useful  lays 
The  Muse  prepares ;  1  seek  no  other  praise. 

When  sleep  is  first  disturb'd  by  morning  criea^ 
From  sure  prognostics  learn  to  know  the  akies. 
Lest  you  of  rheums  and  coughs  at  night  compleia 
Surpris'd  in  dreary  fogs,  or  driving  rain.. 
When  sufibcating  misls  obscure  the  mora, 
Let  thy  worst  wig,  long  us'd  to  storms,  be  worn ; 
This  knows  the  powder*d  footman,  and  wiili  cue 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair. 
Be  thon  for  every  season  justly  drest. 
Nor  brave  the  piercing  frost  with  open  breast; 
And,  when  the  bunting  clouds  a  deluge  poor. 
Let  thy  surtout  defend  the  drenching  shower. 

The  changing  weather  cermin  signs  reveal. 
Ere  Winter  sheds  her  snow,  or  frosts  oongeaU 
Yon  '11  see  the  coals  in  brighter  flsme  aspirep 
And  sulphur  tinge  with  blue  the  rising  fire ; 
Your  tender  shins  the  scorching  heat  decline^ 
And  at  the  dearth  of  ooals  the  poor  repine ; 
Before  her  kitchen  hearth,  the  nodding  dame. 
In  flannel  mantle  wrapt,  enjoys  the  flame ; 
Hovering,  upon  her  feeble  knees  she  bends. 
And  all  around  the  grateful  warmth  ) 

Nor  do  less  certain  signs  the  town  advi 
Of  milder  weather  and  serener  skies. 
The  ladies,  gaily  dress'd,  the  Mall  adorn 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sonny  i 
The  wanton  fawns  with  frisking  pleasure  range. 
And  chirping  sparrows  greet  the  welcome  change^ 
Not  that  their  minds  with  greater  skill  are  fiaogh^* 
Endued  by  instinct  or  by  reason  taught: 
The  seasons  operate  on  every  breast ; 
'Tis  hence  the  fawns  are  brisk,  and  ladies  dresL 
When  on  his  box  the  nodding  ooachman  snores^ 
And  dreams  of  fiincied  ftres ;  when  tavem  doors 
The  chairmen  idly  crowd ;  then  ne'er  refose 
To  trust  thy  busy  steps  in  thinner  shoes. 

But  when  the  swinging  signs  your  ean  oflend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  niny  floods  impend ; 
Soon  shall  the  kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams, 
And  rush  in*muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames. 
The  bookseller,  whose  shop 's  an  open  square, 
Foresees  the  tempest  and  with  early  care. 
Of  learning  strips  the  rails ;  the  rowing  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fiiro,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue; 


•  Haod  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitns  ilUs, 
logenium,  aut  rerum  fkto  pra^ntia  major. 
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On  hosiera'  poles  depending  stockings  tied. 
Flag  with  the  slacken'd  gale  from  side  to  side ; 
Church-monuments  foretell  the  changing  air, 
Then  Niobe  dissolves  into  a  tear,  [sounds 

And  sweats  with  sacred  grief;  you'll   hear  the 
Of  whistling  winds,  ere  kennels  break  their  bounds; 
Ungrateful  odors  common  shores  difiiise, 
And  dropping  vaults  distil  unwholesome  dews, 
Ere  the  tiles  raule  with  the  smoking  shower, 
And  spouts  on  heedless  men  their  torrents  pour. 

All  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel : 
Let  credulous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
How,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear. 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  strew  the  year ; 
Wheu  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain. 
The  laboring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain ; 
But,  if  the  threatening  winds  in  tempests  roar, 
Then  War  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore. 
How,  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  eveiy  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 
Let  not  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind ; 
Nor  Paul  nor  Swithin  rule  the  clouda  and  wind. 

If  you  the  precepts  of  the  Muse  despise, 
And  slight  the  faithful  warning  of  the  skies, 
Others  you  '11  see,  when  all  the  town 's  afloat. 
Wrapt  in  th'  embraces  of  a  kersey  coat. 
Or  doubIe>bottom'd  frieze ;  their  guarded  feet 
Defy  the  muddy  dangers  of  the  street; 
While  you,  with  hat  unloop'd,  the  fury  dread 
Of  spouts  high  streaming,  and  with  cautious  tread 
Shun  every  dashing  pool,  or  idly  stop. 
To  seek  the  kind  protection  of  a  shop. 
But  business  summons ;  now  with  hasty  scud 
You  jostle  for  the  wall ;  the  spatter'd  mud 
Hides  all  thy  hose  behind ;  in  vain  you  scour. 
Thy  wig-,  alas !  uncurl'd,  admits  the  shower. 
Su  flerco  Aleclo's  snaky  tresses  fell. 
When  Orpheus  charm'd  the  rigorous  powers  of  Hell ; 
Or  thus  liung  Glaucus*  beard,  with  briny  dew 
Clotted  and  straight,  when  first  his  amorous  view 
Surprised  the  bathing  fair ;  the  frighted  maid 
Now  stands  a  rock,  transfbrmM  by  Circe's  aid. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise. 
Defended  by  the  riding«hood^'s  disguise ; 
Or,  underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 
Let  Persian  dames  th'  umbrella's  ribs  display. 
To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  sunny  ray; 
Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load. 
When  eastern  monarchs  show  their  state  abroad : 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid, 
To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid. 
But,  O !  forget  not.  Muse,  the  patten's  praise. 
That  female  implement  shall  grace  thy  lays; 
Say  from  what  art  divine  th'  invention  came. 
And  from  its  origin  deduce  its  name. 

Where  Lincoln  wide  extends  her  fenny  soil, 
A  goodly  yeoman  liv'd,  grown  white  with  toil ; 
One  only  daughter  bless'd  his  nuptial  bed. 
Who  from  her  infant  hand  the  poultry  fed : 
Martha  (her  careful  mother's  name)  she  bore, 
But  now  her  careful  mother  was  no  more. 
Whilst  on  her  father's  knee  the  damsel  play'd, 
Patty  he  fondly  call'd  the  smiling  maid ; 
As  years  increas'd,  her  ruddy  beauty  grew, 
And  Patty's  fame  o'er  all  the  village  flew. 

Soon  as  the  grey-ey'd  morning  streaks  the  skies. 
And  in  the  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  flies, 
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Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears. 
And  singing  to  the  distant  field  repairs ; 
And,  when  the  plains  with  evening  dews  are  a]»«ad. 
The  milky  burthen  smokes  upon  her  head. 
Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  cloy. 

Vulcan  by  chance  the  bloomy  maiden  spies. 
With  innocence  and  beauty  in  her  eyes : 
He  saw,  he  lov'd ;  for  yet  he  ne'er  had  known 
Sweet  innocence  and  beauty  meet  in  one. 
Ah,  Mulciber!  recall  thy  nuptial  vows, 
Think  on  the  graces  of  thy  Paphian  spouse ; 
Think  how  her  eyes  dart  inexhausted  charms. 
And  canst  thou  leave  her  bed  for  Patty's  arms  ? 

The  Lemnian  power  forsakes  the  realms  above, 
His  bosom  glowing  with  terrestrial  love : 
Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hut  he  found  ; 
No  tenant  ventur'd  on  th'  unwholesome  ground. 
Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  bares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm : 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew. 
As  for  the  steed  he  shap'd  the  bending  shoe. 

When  blue-ey'd  Patty  near  his  window  came, 
His  anvil  rests,  his  forge  forgets  to  flame. 
To  hear  his  soothing  tales,  she  feigns  delays ; 
What  woman  can  resist  the  force  of  praise  ? 

At  first  she  coyly  every  kiss  withstood, 
And  all  her  cheek  was  flush'd  with  modest  blood , 
V\^th  headless  noils  he  now  surrounds  her  shoes. 
To  save  her  steps  from  rains  ond  piercing  dews. 
She  lik'd  his  soothing  tales,  his  presents  wore. 
And  granted  kisses,  but  would  grant  no  more^ 
Yet  Winter  chillM  her  feet,  with  cold  she  pines. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  fading  rose  declines ; 
No  more  her  humid  eyes  their  lustre  boost. 
And  in  hoarse  sounds  her  melting  voice  is  lost 

Thus  Vulcon  saw,  and  in  his  heavenly  thought 
A  new  machine  mechanic  fancy  wrought. 
Above  the  mire  her  shelter'd  steps  to  raise. 
And  beor  her  safely  through  the  wintery  ways. 
Straight  the  new  engine  on  his  anvil  glows. 
And  the  paW  virgin  on  the  patten  rose. 
No  more  her  lungs  are  shook  with  dropping  rheums. 
And  on  her  cheek  reviving  beauty  blooms. 
The  god  obtain'd  his  suit :  though  flattery  fail. 
Presents  with  female  virtue  must  prevail. 
The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame. 
Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Fatty  takes  the  name. 


Book  IL 
Of  toaJking  the  Streets  by  Day. 

TBT78  far  the  Muse  has  tnc*d,  in  useful  lays. 
The  proper  implements  for  wintery  ways ; 
Has  taught  the  walker,  with  judicious  eyei^ 
To  read  the  various  warnings  of  the  skies : 
Now  venture,  Muse,  from  home  to  range  the  town. 
And  for  the  public  safety  risk  thy  own. 

For  cose  and  for  dispatch,  the  morning's  best ; 
No  tides  of  passengers  the  streets  molest 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there. 
From  Billing^ate  her  fishy  traffic  bear ; 
On  doora  the  sallow  milk-maid  chalks  her  gains; 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  milk-maid  of  the  plains ! 
Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray, 
Or  arrogate  with  oolemn  pace  the  way ; 
Tliese  grave  physicians  with  their  milky  cheer 
The  love-sick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair; 
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Here  rows  of  drammera  stand  in  martial  filot 
And  wilh  their  vellum  thunder  shake  the  pile. 
To  greet  the  new-made  bride.  Are  sounds  like  these 
The  proper  prelude  to  a  state  of  peace  7 
Now  Industry  awakes  her  busy  sons ; 
Full-charg*d  with  news  the  breathless  hawker  ruDs : 
Shops  open,  coaches  roll,  carts  shake  the  ground. 
And  all  the  streets  with  passing  cries  resound. 

If  cloth'd  in  black  you  tread  the  busy  town. 
Or  if  distinguish 'd  by  the  reverend  gown, 
Three  trades  avoid  :  oft  in  the  mingling  preoi 
The  barber's  apron  soils  the  sable  dress ; 
Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  let  the  baker's  step  advance  too  nigh. 
Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  colors  wear. 
Three  sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care : 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along, 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng ; 
When  small-coal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat, 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threaten'd  coat ; 
The  dustman's  cart  oflbnds  thy  clothes  and  eyes. 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies ; 
But,  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  are  worn. 
The  chandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulder  borne, 
With  tallow  spots  thy  coat ;  resign  the  way, 
To  shun  the  surly  butcher's  greasy  tray. 
Butchers,  whose  hands  are  dyed  with  blood's  foul 

stain, 
And  always  foremost  in  the  hangman's  train. 

Let  due  civilities  be  strictly  paid : 
The  wall  surrender  to  the  hooded  maid ; 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling  age : 
And  when  the  porter  bends  beneath  his  load. 
And  pants  for  breath,  clear  thou  the  crowded  road. 
But,  above  all,  the  groping  blind  direct ; 
And  from  the  pressing  throng  the  lame  protect 

You  '11  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head ; 
At  every  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  lose, 
And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heel'd  shoes ; 
Him,  like  the  miller,  pass  with  caution  by. 
Lest  from  his  shoulder  clouds  of  powder  fly. 
But,  when  the  bully,  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  edg'd  round  With   tamish*d 

lace. 
Yield  not  the  way,  defy  his  strutting  pride, 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side ; 
He  never  turns  again,  nor  dares  oppose. 
But  mutters  coward  curses  as  he  goes. 

If  drawn  by  business  to  a  street  unknown. 
Let  the  sworn  porter  point  thee  through  the  town ; 
Be  sure  observe  the  signs,  for  signs  remain. 
Like  faithful  landmarlu,  to  the  walking  train. 
Seek  not  from  prentices  to  learn  the  way. 
Those  fabling  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray ; 
Ask  the  grave  tradesman  to  direct  thee  right. 
He  ne'er  deceives — ^but  when  he  profits  by  *t 

Where  fam'd  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  enrail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray. 
Here  ofi  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  ftce, 
Bewilder'd,  trudges  on  from  place  to  place ; 
He  dwells  on  every  sign  with  stupid  gaze, 
Enten  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze, 
Tries  every  winding  court  and  street  in  vain. 
And  doubles  o'er  his  weary  steps  again. 
Thus  hardly  Theseus  with  intrepid  feet 
Travais'd  the  dangerous  labyrinth  of  Crete; 


But  still  the  wandering  passes  forc*d  hia  stay. 
Till  Ariadne's  clue  unwinds  the  way. 
But  do  not  thou,  like  that  bold  chief,  confide 
Thy  venturous  footsteps  to  a  female  guide  : 
She  'U  lead  thee  with  delusive  smiles  aloni^. 
Dive  in  thy  fob,  and  drop  thee  in  the  throfig. 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  pky. 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavement,  pass  not  by 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands ;  some  haedlces  ffizt 
Will  overspread  thy  calves  with  spattering  dirt. 
Where  porters'  hogsheads  roll  from  carta  aelcype. 
Or  brewers  down  steep  cellars  stretch  the  i 
Where  counted  billets  are  by  carmen  tost. 
Stay  thy  rash  step,  and  walk  without  die  \ 

What  though  the  gathering  mire  thy  leeC   be- 
smear. 
The  voice  of  Indostiy  is  always  near. 
Hark !  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destin'd  ataiMl, 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  band. 
Here  let  the  Muse,  fatigued  amid  the  thnmg^ 
Adorn  her  precepts  with  digressive  song ; 
Of  shirtless  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace. 
And  show  the  parent  of  the  sable  race. 

Like  mortal  man,  gpreat  Jove  (grown   land  of 
change) 

Of  old  was  wont  this  nether  world  to  range. 
To  seek  amours ;  the  vice  the  monarch  lov'd. 
Soon  through  the  wide  ethereal  court  improv'd ; 
And  ev'n  the  proudest  goddess,  now  and  then. 
Would  lodge  a  night  among  the  sons  of  men  ; 
To  vulgar  deities  descends  the  fashion. 
Each,  like  her  betters,  had  her  earthly  paasion 
Then  Cloacina*  (goddess  of  the  tide. 
Whose  sable  streams  beneath  the  city  glide,) 
Indulged  the  modish  flame ;  the  town  she  rov'd, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  lov'd ; 
The  muddy  spots  that  dried  upon  his  Ikce. 
Like  female  patches,  heighten'd  every  grace : 
She  gaz'd ;  she  sigh'd  ;  (for  love  can  beauties  spy 
In  what  seem  faults  to  every  common  eye.) 

Now  had  the  watchman  walk'd  hisse<^ond  round 
When  Cloacino  hears  the  rumbling  sound 
Of  her  bro^n  lover's  cart  (for  well  she  know* 
That  pleasing  thunder) ;  swift  the  goddeas  tese. 
And  through  the  streets  parsu*d  the  distant  noise , 
Her  bosom  panting  with  expected  joys. 
With  the  nightp wandering  hariot's  airs  she  paat, 
Brush'd  near  his  side,  and  wanton  glances  cast ; 
In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  die  came. 
When  love,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  banish 'd  shame. 
To  the  dark  alley  arm  in  arm  they  move : 
O  may  no  link-boy  interrupt  their  love! 

When  the  pale  Moon  had  nine  times  fill*d  het 
space, 
The  pregnant  goddess  (cautious  of  disgrace) 
Descends  to  Earth;  but  sought  no  midwileSi  aid. 
Nor  'midst  her  angaish  to  Lucina  pray'd ; 
No  cheerful  gossip  wish*d  the  mother  joy. 
Alone,  beneath  a  bulk,  she  dropt  the  boy.     [JirovU 

The  child,  through  various  risks  in  years  iai- 
At  first,  a  beggar's  brat,  compassion  mov*d ; 
His  infant  tongue  soon  learnt  the  canting  art. 
Knew  all  the  prayers  and  whines  to  touch  fhs 
heart. 


*  Cloacino  was  a  goddess,  whose  image  Tatias(t  kiaf 
of  the  Babincs)  found  in  the  comoaon  sewer;  and.  aot 
knowing  what  iroddess  it  nss,  he  called  it  Cloadai,  f^oai 
the  place  in  which  it  was  fbund.  and  paid  to  it  diriao 
honors.— Lactant.  1.  90,  MiQue.  Fel.  Get.  p  fJi. 
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Oh,  happy  unown'd  yontbc !  yoar  limbs  can  bear 
The  ■oorching  dog*«tar,  and  the  winter's  air; 
While  the  rich  inftnt,  nurt'd  with  care  and  pain, 
Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  every  rain ! 
The  goddess  long  had  mark'd  the  child's  distress. 
And  long  had  soaght  his  sufferings  to  redress. 
She  prays  the  gods  to  take  the  fondling's  part. 
To  teach  his  hands  some  beneficial  art 
Practis'd  in  streets :  the  gods  her  suit  allow'd, 
And  made  him  useful  to  the  walking  crowd ; 
To  cleanse  the  miry  feet,  and  o'er  the  shoe, 
With  nimble  skill,  the  glossy  black  renew. 
Each  power  oontributes«t»  relieve  the  poor : 
With  the  strong  bristles  of  the  mighty  boar 
Diana  forms  hia  brush ;  the  god  of  day 
A  tripod  gives,  amid  the  crowded  way 
To  raise  the  dirty  foot,  and  ease  his  toil; 
Kind  Neptune  fills  his  vase  with  fetid  oil 
Prest  from  th'  enormous  whale ;  the  god  of  lire. 
From  whose  dominions  smoky  clouds  aspire, 
Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part, 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art 
Pleas'd  she  reoeives  the  gifts ;  she  downvrard  glides, 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Now  dawns  the  mom,  the  sturdy  lad  awakes, 
Leaps  fiom  his  stall,  his  tangled  hair  he  shakes ; 
Then,  leaning  o'er  the  rails,  he  musing  stood, 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud, 
Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
Whose  torrents  rash  from  Holbom's  fatal  steep : 
Pendve  through  idleneas,  tears  flow'd  apace. 
Which  eas'd  his  loaded  heart,  and  v?ash'd  bis  ftoe ! 
At  length  he  sighing  cried,  **  That  boy  wss  blest. 
Whose  infant  lips  have  drain'd  a  mother's  breast 
But  happier  hi  are  those  (if  such  be  known) 
Whom  both  a  ftther  and  a  mother  own: 
But  I,  alaa !  hard  Fortune*s  utmost  scorn. 
Who  ne'er  knew  parent,  was  an  orphan  bom ! 
Some  hayu  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 
Belov'd  by  uncles,  aiid  kind  good  old  aunts ; 
When  tiMne  comes  round,  a  Christmas-box  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 
Had  I  the  precepts  of  a  fiither  leam'd, 
Perhaps  I  then  the  coachman's  fore  had  eam'd, 
For  lesser  boys  can  drive ;  I  thirsty  stand, 
And  see  the  double  flagoo  charge  dieir  hand. 
See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and  gulp  amain. 
While  wiUi  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain." 

While  thus  he  fervent  prays,  the  heaving  tide, 
In  widen'd  circles,  beats  on  either  side ; 
The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round, 
With  withered  tumip*tope  her  temples  crown'd ; 
Low  reach'd  her  dripping  tresses,  lank,  and  black 
As  the  smooth  jet,  or  glossy  raven's  back ; 
Around  her  waist  a  circling  eel  was  twin'd, 
Which  bound  her  robe  that  hung  in  rags  behind. 
Now,  beckoning  to  the  boy,  she  thus  begun : 
**  Thy  prayers  are  granted ;  weep  no  more,  my  son : 
Go  thrive.    At  some  frequented  comer  stand ; 
This  brush  I  give  thee,  grasp  it  in  thy  hand ; 
'  Temper  the  soot  within  this  vase  of  oil. 
And  let  the  little  tripod  aid  thy  toil. 
On  this,  methinks,  I  see  the  walking  crew, 
At  thy  request  support  the  miry  shoe ; 
The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrown'd, 
And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  half-pence  sound.' 
The  goddess  plunges  iwift  beneath  the  flood, 
And  dashes  all  around  her  showers  of  mud : 
The  youth  straight  chose  his  post ;  the  labor  plied 
MHiere  branehiDg  streets  from  Charing-Cross  divide ; 


His  treble  voice  resounds  along  the  Mouse, 
And    Whitehall    echoes — ^"  Clean    your    honor's 
shoes !" 

Like  the  sweet  ballad,  this  amusing  lay 
Too  long  detains  the  walker  on  his  way ; 
While  he  attends,  new  dangers  round  him  throng : 
The  busy  city  ssks  instructive  song. 

Where,  elevated  o'er  the  gaping  crowd, 
Clasp'd  in  the  board  the  perjur'd  head  is  bow'd. 
Betimes  retreat ;  here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour. 
Turnips  and  half-hatch'd  eggs  (a  mingled  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  rain :  some  random  throw 
May  with  the  trickling  yolk  thy  cheek  o'erflow. 

Though  expedition  bids,  yet  never  stray 
Where  no  rang'd  posts  defend  the  rugged  way. 
Here  laden  carts  with  thundering  wagons  meet. 
Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 

street ; 
The  lashing  whip  resounds,  the  horses  strain. 
And  blood  in  anguish  bursts  the  swellingvein. 
O  barbarous  men !  your  cruel  breasts  assuage ; 
Why  vent  ye  on  the  generous  steed  your  rage  ? 
Does  not  his  service  earn  your  daily  bread  ? 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  labors  fed  ! 
If,  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives. 
And,  shifting  seats,  in  other  bodies  lives ; 
Severe  shall  be  the  brutal  coachman's  change, 
Doom'd  in  a  hackney-horse  the  town  to  range ; 
Carmen,  transform'd,  the  groaning  load  shall  draw 
Whom  other  tyrants  with  the  lash  shall  awe. 
Who  would  of  Watling-street  the  dangers  share. 
When  the  broad  pavement  of  Cheapside  is  nearf 
Or  who  that  rugged  street*  would  traverse  c/er. 
That  stretches,  O  Fleelrditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls  ?  Here  steams  ascend 
That,  in  mix'd  fiimes,  the  wrinkled  nose  ofllend. 
Where  chandlers'  caldrons  boil ;  where  fishy  prey 
ifide  the  wet  stall,  long  absent  from  the  sea ; 
And  where  the  cleaver  chops  the  heifor's  spoil. 
And  whore  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  traioy  oil ; 
Thy  breathing  nostril  hold  :  but  how  shall  I 
Pass,  where  in  piles  Camaviant  cheeses  lie ; 
Cheese,  that  the  table's  closing  rites  denies. 
And  bids  me  with  th'  unwilling  chaplain  rise  ? 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall-Mall  I 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell ! 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach ; 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways  were  chairs  denied. 
The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride : 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbons  glow, 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau. 
Tet  still  ev'n  here,  when  rains  the  passage  hide, 
Oft  the  loose  stone  spirts  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot;  and  from  on  high. 
Where  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fragments  fiy. 
Mortar  and  crambled  lime  in  showers  descend, 
And  o'er  thy  head  destructive  tiles  impend. 

But  sometimes  let  me  leave  the  noisy  roads. 
And  silent  wander  in  the  close  abodes. 
Where  wheels  ne'er  shake  the  ground ;  there  pensive 

stray. 
In  studious  thought,  the  long  uncrowded  way. 
Here  I  remark  each  walker's  different  foce. 
And  in  their  look  their  various  business  trace. 
The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wean, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares ; 


*  Tharaes-street. 

t  Cbesliirs,  anciently  so  called. 
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Bent  on  some  mortgage  (to  avoid  reproach) 

He  seeks  by-streeto,  and  saves  th'  expensive  coach. 

Sofl>  at  low  doors,  old  lechers  tap  their  cane, 

For  fair  recluse,  who  travels  Drury-lane ; 

Here  roams  uncomb'd  the  lavish  nke,  to  shun 

His  Fleet-street  draper's  everlasting  dun. 

Careful  observers,  studious  of  the  town. 
Shun  the  misfortunes  that  disgrace  the  clown ; 
Untempted,  they  contemn  the  ju^ler's  feats. 
Pass  by  the  Mouse,  nor  try  the  thimble's  cheats  ;* 
When  drays  bound  high,  they  never  cross  behind. 
Where  bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusto  of  wind : 
A.nd  when  up  Ludgate-hill  huge  carto  move  slow. 
Far  from  the  straining  steeds  securely  go. 
Whose  dashing  hoofi  behind  them  fling  the  mire. 
And  mark  with  muddy  blote  the  gazing  'squire. 
The  Parthian  thus  his  javelin  backward  throws. 
And  as  he  flies  infesto  pursuing  foes. 

The  thoughtless  wits  shall  frequent  ibrfeito  pity, 
Who  'gainst  the  sentry's  box  discharge  their  tea. 
Do  thou  some  court  or  secret  comer  seek. 
Nor  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek* 

Yet  let  me  not  descend  to  trivial  song. 
Nor  vulgar  circumstance  my  verse  prolong. 
Why  should  I  teach  the  maid,  when  torrento  pour, 
Her  head  to  shelter  from  the  sudden  shower  ? 
Nature  will  best  her  ready  hand  inform. 
With  her  spread  petticoat  to  fence  the  storm. 
Does  not  each  walker  know  the  warning  sign, 
When  wisps  of  straw  depend  upon  the  twine 
Cross  the  close  street,  that  then  the  paver's  art 
Renews  the  ways,  denied  to  coach  and  cart? 
Who  knows  not  that  the  coachman  lashing  by 
Oft  with  his  flourish  cuts  the  heedless  eye ; 
And  when  he  takes  his  stand,  to  wait  a  fare. 
His  horses'  foreheads  shun  the  Winter's  air  ? 
Nor  will  I  roam  where  Summer's  sultry  rays 
Parch  the  dry  ground,  and  spread  with  dust  the 

ways; 
With  whirling  gusts  the  rapid  atoms  rise. 
Smoke  o'er  the  pavement,  and  involve  the  skies. 

Winter  my  theme  confines ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind ; 
She  bids  the  snow  descend  in  flaky  sheeto, 
And  in  her  hoary  mantle  clothe  the  streets. 
Let  net  the  virgin  tread  these  slippery  roods. 
The  gathering  fleece  the  hollow  patten  loads ; 
But  if  thy  foototeps  slide  with  clotted  froet. 
Strike  oflf  the  breaking  balls  against  the  post 
On  silent  wheels  the  passing  coaches  roll ; 
Oft  look  behind,  and  ward  the  threatening  pole. 
In  harden'd  orbs  the  school-boy  moulds  the  snow. 
To  mark  the  coachman  with  a  dext'rons  throw. 
Why  do  ye,  boys,  the  kennel's  surface  spread. 
To  tempt  with  faithless  path  the  matron's  tread  7 
How  can  yon  laugh  to  see  the  damsel  spurn. 
Sink  in  your  frauds,  and  her  green  stocking  mourn  ? 
At  White's  the  hamess'd  chairman  idly  stands. 
And  swings  around  his  waist  his  tingling  hands ; 
The  sempstress  speeds  to  Change  with  red-tipt  nose; 
The  Belgian  stove  beneath  her  fbototool  glows  ; 
In  half-whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 
And  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly.      [prove. 
These  sporto  warm  harmless;  why  then  will  ye 
Deluded  maids,  the  dangerous  flame  of  love  ? 

Where  Covent-garden's  &mous  temple  stands, 
That  boaste  the  work  of  Jones'  immortal  hands ; 


*  A  cheat  commonly  practised  in  tbe  streets  with  three 
tiiimbles  and  a  little  ball. 


Columns  with  plain  magnificence  appear. 
And  graceful  porches  lead  along  the  square : 
Here  oft  my  course  I  bend ;  when,  lo  I  fioiD  1 
I  spy  the  furies  of  the  ibot-ball  war : 
The  prentice  quito  his  shop,  lo  join  the  crvw. 
Increasing  crowds  the  flying  game  pursue. 
Thus,  as  you  roll  the  ball  o'er  snowy  ground. 
The  gathering  globe  augmento  with  every  ] 
But  whither  shall  I  run  ?  tbe  throng  draw*  nigh. 
The  ball  now  skims  the  street,  now  soars  ob  high ; 
The  dext'rous  glazier  strong  returns  the  bound. 
And  jingling  sashes  on  the  penthouse  sound. 

O,  roving  Muse!  recall 4bat  wondrous  jemr. 
When  Winter  reign'd  in  bleak  Britannia's  air; 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  fiposted  osiers  ciown'd^ 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  sfaor«v 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar; 
See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  harden'd  waters  smoothly  fplide^ 
And  rase  with  whiten'd  tracks  the  dippeiy  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  iair. 
So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  tbe  spacioos  ] 
Thick  rising  tenu  a  canvas  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the 

Twos  here  the  matron  found  a  doleful  late : 
Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes,  at  hooia 
When  silent  evening  closes  up  the  flowen ; 
Lulling  as  falling  water's  hollow  noiae ; 
Indulging  grief,  like  Philomela's  voice. 

Doll  every  day  had  walk'd   these   treacbenos 
roads; 
Her  neck  grew  warpt  beneath  autumnal  loads 
Of  various  fruit:  she  now  a  basket  hme ; 
That  head,  alas .'  shall  basket  bear  no  more. 
Each  booth  she  frequent  past,  in  quest  of  gain. 
And  boys  with  pleasure  heard  her  shrilling  atnin. 
Ah,  Doll !  all  mortals  must  resign  their  hreaih. 
And  industry  itself  submit  to  death  I 
The  cracking  crystal  yields ;  she  shnka.  she  dies. 
Her  head,  chopt  ofl^  from  her  kwt  shoulders  liice; 
Pippins  she  cried ;  but  death  her  voice  oonlbands. 
And  pip-pip'pip  along  the  ice  resounds. 

So,  when  the  Thracian  furies  Orpheus  io««. 
And  left  his  bleeding  trunk  defonn'd  with  gate. 
His  sever'd  head  floato  down  the  silver  tide. 
His  yet  warm  tongue  for  his  lost  coneort  cried ; 
Euridice  with  quivering  voice  he  mourned. 
And  Heber's  banks  Euridice  retum'd. 

But  now  the  western  gale  the  flood  onbindB, 
And  blackening  clouds  move  on  with  wanner  win 
The  wooden  town  its  frail  foundation  leaves. 
Anci  Thames'  full  um  rolls  down  his 


waves; 
From  every  penthouse  streams  the  fleeting  snow. 
And  with  dissolving  frost  the  pavements  flow. 

Experienc'd  men,  inur'd  to  city  ways. 
Need  not  the  calendar  to  count  dieir  days. 
When  through  the  town,  with  skwr  and  solemn  air 
Led  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear; 
Behind  him  moves,  mi^esticaUy  dull. 
The  pride  of  Hockley>hole,  the  surly  bull. 
Learn  hence  the  periods  of  the  week  to  name, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  days  of  game. 
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When  fishy  atalb  with  doable  store  are  laid ; 
The  golden-bellied  carp,  the  broad-fiim'd  maid. 
Red-speckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jowl, 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  sole, 
And  luscious  'scallops  to  allure  the  tastes 
Of  rigid  xealots  to  delicious  fasts ; 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  you  '11  observe  from  hence, 
Days  when  our  sires  were  doom'd  to  abstinence. 

When  dirty  waters  from  balconies  drop, 
And  dexterous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop, 
And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs, 
Know  Saturday's  conclusive  mom  appears. 

Successive  cries  the  seasons'  change  declare. 
And  mark  the  monthly  progress  of  the  year. 
Hark !  how  the  streets  with  treble  voices  ring, 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  Spring ! 
Sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  elder's  eaily  bud. 
With  nettle's  tender  shoots,  to  cleanse  the  blood ; 
And,  when  Jiine^s  thunder  cools  the  sultry  skies,  ■ 
K'en  Sundays  are  proian'd  by  mack'rel  cries. 

Walnuts  the  fruiterer's  hand  in  Autumn  stain. 
Blue  plums  and  juicy  pears  augment  his  gain : 
iVcxt  oranges  the  longing  boys  entice. 
To  trust  their  copper  fortunes  to  the  dice. 

When  rosemary,  and  bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawl'dfin  frequent  cries,  through  all  the  town. 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 
Christmas,  the  joyous  peru>d  of  the  year. 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow. 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  misletoe. 
Now,  heaven  bom  Charity !  thy  blessings  shed ; 
Bid  meagre  Want  uprear  her  sickly  head ; 
Bid  shivering  limbs  be  warm ;  let  Plenty's  bowl 
In  humble  roofi  make  glad  the  needy  soul ! 
See,  see !  the  heaven-bom  maid  her  blessing  shed  ; 
Lo,  meagre  Want  upreara  her  sickly  head ; 
Cloth'd  are  the  naked,  and  the  needy  glad, 
While  selfish  Avarice  alone  is  sad. 

Proud  coaches  pass,  regardless  of  the  moan 
Of  infant   orphans,  and  the  widow's  groan ; 
While  Charity  still  moves  the  walker's  mind, 
His  liberal  purse  relieves  the  lame  and  blind. 
Judiciously  thy  half-pence  are  bestow'd, 
Whera  th«  laborious  beggar  sweeps  the  road. 
Whate'er  you  give,  give  ever  at  demand, 
Nor  let  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsied  hand. 
Those  who  give  late  are  importun'd  each  day, 
And  still  sure  teas'd,  because  they  still  delay. 
If  e'er  the  miser  durst  his  fiurthings  spare. 
He  thinly  spreads  them  through  the  public  square. 
Where,  all  beside  the  rail,  rang'd  beggars  lie. 
And  from  each  other  caldi  the  dolefiil  cry ; 
With  Heaven, for  two-pence,  cheaply  wipes  his  soore, 
Lifb  up  his  eyes,  and  hastes  to  beggar  more. 

Where  the  brass-knocker,  wrapt  in  flannel  band, 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand ; 
Th'v  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  Death, 
Wails  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath ; 
As  vultures  o*er  the  camp^  with  hovering  flight, 
Snuff  up  the  future  carnage  of  the  fighL 
flere  canst  thou  pass,  unmindful  of  a  prayer, 
That  Heaven  in  mercy  may  thy  brother  spare  ? 

Come,  Fortescoe,  sincere,  experienc'd  friend, 
Phy  briefs,  thy  deeds,  and  ev'n  thy  fees,  suspend ; 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  Temple's  silent  walls. 
Me  business  to  my  distant  lodging  calls ; 
Through  the  long  Strand  together  let  us  stray ; 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  the  way. 
Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  descends. 
Whose  building  to  the  slimy  shore  extends ; 


Here  Arundel's  frm'd  structure  rear'd  its  frame, 
The  street  alone  retains  the  empty  name. 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  warm'd. 
And  Raphael's  fair  design,  with  judgment  charm'd , 
Now  hangs  the  bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here 
The  color'd  prints  of  Overton  appear. 
Where  statues  breath 'd  the  works  of  Phidias'  hands, 
A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  watch-house,  stands. 
There  Essex'  stately  pile  adom*d  the  shore. 
There  Cecil's,  Bedford's,  Villiers',  now  no  more. 
Yet  Burlington's  fair  palace  still  remains ; 
Beauty  within,  without  proportion,  reigns. 
Beneath  his  eye  declining  art  revives. 
The  wall  with  animated  picture  lives  ; 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  melting  strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  through  every  vein ; 
There  oft  I  enter,  (but  with  cleaner  shoes,) 
For  Burlington 's  belov'd  by  every  Muse. 

O  ye  associate  walkers !  O  my  friends ! 
Upon  your  state  what  happiness  attends ! 
What  though  no  coach  to  frequent  visit  rolls. 
Nor  for  your  shilling  chairmen  sling  their  poles  ; 
Tet  still  your  nerves  rheumatic  pains  defy, 
Nor  lasy  jaundice  dulls  your  safiron  eye ; 
No  wasting  cough  discharges  sounds  of  death. 
Nor  wheezing  asthma  heaves  in  vain  for  breath  ; 
Nor  from  your  restless  couch  is  heard  the  groan 
Of  burning  gout,  or  sedentary  stone. 
Let  others  in  the  jolting  coach  confide. 
Or  in  the  kaky  boat  the  Thames  divide ; 
Or,  box*d  within  the  chair,  contemn  the  street,       ' 
And  trust  their  safety  to  another's  feet: 
Still  let  me  walk ;  for  oH  the  sudden  gale 
RufBes  the  tide,  and  shifb  the  dangerous  sail ; 
Then  shall  the  passenger  too  late  deplore 
The  whelming  billow,  and  the  faithless  oar  ; 
The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns. 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturos. 
Who  can  recount  the  coach's  various  harms. 
The  legs  disjointed,  and  the  broken  arms  ? 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ill-fiUed  hour, 
When  o'er  the  stones  choak'd  kennels  swell  the 

shower. 
In  gilded  chariot  loll ;  he  with  disdain 
Views  spaUer'd  passengers  all  drench'd  in  raim 
With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws  near ; 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  lac'd  charioteer : 
The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage, 
His  ponderous  spokes  thy  painted  wheel  engage  ,* 
Crush'd  is  thy  pride,  down  falls  the  shrieking  beau. 
The  slabby  pavement  crystal  firagments  strow ; 
Black  floods  of  mire  th*  cmbroider'd  coat  disgrace. 
And  mud  enwraps  the  honors  of  his  face. 
So,  when  dread  Jove  the  son  of  Phoebus  hurl'd. 
Scar'd  with  dark  thunder,  to  the  nether  world. 
The  headstrong  courMrs  tore  the  silver  reins. 
And  the  Sun's  beamy  ruin  gilds  the  plains. 

If  the  pale  walker  pant  with  weakening  ills, 
His  sickly  hand  ia  stor'd  with  friendly  bills :  [fame, 
From  hence  he  leans  the  seventh-bom  doctor's 
From  hence  he  learns  the  cheapest  toiler's  name. 

Shall  the  large  mutton  smoke  upon  your  boards  f 
Such  Newgate's  copious  market  best  aflfords. 
Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal  ? 
Seek  Leaden-hall ;  St.  James's  sends  thee  veal  ; 
Thames.streetgivee  cheeses ;  Covent-garden,  fruits ; 
Moorfields,  old  books;  and  Monmouth-street,  old 


■UIV. 

Hence  may'st  thou  well  supply  die  wants  of  life„ 
Support  thyi'amily,  and  clothe  thy  wife. 
2  A 
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VolamM  on  tbelter'd  stalls  expanded  ]ie> 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiaats 

groan, 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odors  of  the  Spring, 
Walken  at  leisure,  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  roildew'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyra's  sage  : 
Here  sauntering  prentices  o'er  Otway  weep, 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep ; 
Pleas'd  semptresses  the  Lock's  fam*d  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts -*  read  Garth,  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

O  lintot !  let  my  labora  obvious  lie, 
Ranged  on  thy  stall,  for  every  curious  eye ! 
So  shall  the  poor  these  precepts  gratis  know, 
And  to  my  verse  their  ibture  safeties  owe. 

What  walker  shall  his  mean  ambition  fix 
On  the  false  lustre  of  a  coach  and  six  f 
Let  the  vain  virgin,  lur'd  by  glaring  show. 
Sigh  for  the  liveries  of  th'  embroider'd  beau. 

See  yon  bright  chariot  on  its  braces  swing, 
With  Flanders  mares,  and  on  an  arched  spring. 
That  wretch,  to  gain  an  equipage  and  place, 
Betray'd  his  sister  to  a  lewd  embrace ; 
This  coach,  that  with  the  blaaon'd  'scutcheon  glows. 
Vain  of  his  unknown  race,  the  coxcomb  shows. 
Here  the  brib*d  lawyer,  sunk  in  velvet,  sleeps ; 
The  starving  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps; 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  with  tinsel  slaves. 
Who  wastes  the  wealth  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves; 
That  other,  with  a  clustering  train  behind. 
Owes  his  new  honbis  to  a  sordid  mind ! 
This  next  in  court^fidelity  excels, 
The  public  rifles,  and  his  country  sells. 
May  the  proud  chariot  never  be  my  fate. 
If  purchas'd  at  so  mean,  so  dear  a  rate ! 
Or  rather  give  me  sweet  content  on  foot, 
Wropt  in  my  virtue,  aod  a  good  surtont! 

Book  UL 
Of  walking  the  Streets  by  Night 

O  Trivia,  goddess!  leave  these  low  abodes, 
And  traverse  o'er  the  wide  ethereal  roads ; 
Celestial  queen !  put  on  thy  robes  of  light, 
Now  Cynthia  nam'd,  fair  regent  of  the  night. 
At  sight  of  thee,  the  villain  sheathes  his  sword. 
Nor  scales  the  wall,  to  steal  the  wealthy  hoard. 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  Heaven's  high  bower 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour!  ' 

When  Night  first  bids  the  twinkling  stars  appe«r. 
Or  with  her  cloudy  vest  enwraps  the  air. 
Then  swarms  the  busy  street;  with  caution  tread. 
Where  the  shop- windows t  fiiUing  threat  thy  head; 
Now  laborers  home  return,  and  join  their  stionglh 
To  bear  the  tottering  plank,  or  ladder's  length; 
Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng. 
And,  as  the  passes,  open,  wind  along. 

Where  the  £ur  columns  of  St  Clement  stand. 
Whose  fltraiten'd  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand ; 
MHiere  Uie  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker's  iMsad, 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 
Where  not  a  post  protects  the  narrow  space. 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  fiuse ; 


»  An  apothseary's  boy,  ia  tbs  Dtspeasaiy. 

'  A  species  of  wiadow  now  aUaost  forfottea.  JV. 


Summon  at  onoe  thy  courage,  rouse  thy  care. 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  beware. 
Forth  issuing  firom  steep  lanes,  the  oollieFa  i 
Drag  the  black  load  ;  another  cart  sncceeda  ; 
Team  follows  team,  crowds  heap'd  od  crotwda  appear. 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clear. 
Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  tramping  ftet. 
And  the  rotx'd  hurry  barricades  the  street. 
Entangled  here,  the  wagon's  lengthenM  team 
Cracks  the  tough  harness;  here  a  ponderoos  beaa 
Lies  overtum'd  athwart;  for  slaughter  fed. 
Here  lowing  bullocks  raise  their  homed  h^ad. 
Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches  coacliea  jar. 
And  the  smart  blow  provokes  the  sturdy  vrar; 
From  the  high  box  they  whirl  the  thong  aronnd. 
And  with  the  twining  lash  their  shins  reaonnd: 
Their  rage  ferments,  more  dangerous  wounda  dbcy 

^* 
And  the  blood  gushes  down  their  poinfiii  eye. 
And  now  on  foot  the  frowning  warriore  li^bc. 
And  with  their  ponderous  fists  renew  the  fight; 
Blow  answers  blow,  their  cheeks  are  nuetu'd  wi& 

blood, 
Till  down  they  fall,  and  grappling  roll  in  mod. 
So,  when  two  boars,  in  wild  Ytene*  bred. 
Or  on  Westphalia's  ftttening  chestnuts  fed. 
Gnash  their  sharp  tnsfcs,  and,  rous'd  with  equal  fire. 
Dispute  the  reign  of  some  luxurious  mire ; 
In  the  black  flood  they  wallow  o'er  and  o*er. 
Till  their  arm'd  jaws  distil  widi  foam  and  | 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swifUy  shoot  i 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng : 
Lur'd  by  the  silver  hilt,  amid  the  swarm. 
The  subtle  artist  will  thy  side  disarm. 
Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  woni ; 
High  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  basket  borne* 
Lurks  the  sly  boy,  whose  hand,  to  repme  brad. 
Plucks  ofiT  the  curling  honors  of  thy  head. 
Here  dives  the  skulking  thief^  with  jsactia'd  i 
And  unfelt  fingers  make  thy  poeket  light. 
Where 's  now  the^watcb,  with  all  its  trinkets,  flowa  t 
And  thy  late  snufi^box  is  no  more  thy  own. 
But,  lo !  his  bolder  thefte  some  tredeanmn  apies^ 
Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  Inreher  ffies; 
Dext'rous  he  'scapes  the  coach  with  nimhle  bondi, 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  "stop  thief.*"  nmmak. 
So  speeds  the  wily  fbz,  atarro'd  by  fear. 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey's  callow  care ; 
Hounds  following  hounds  grow  louder  as  he  ffies, 
And  injur'd  tenants  join  the  hunter's  cries. 
Breathless,  he  stumbling  ftlls.    Ill-ftted  boy ! 
Why  did  not  honest  work  thy  youth  employ  f 
Seis'd  by  rough  hands,  he's  dragg'd  amid  die  worn 
And  stretch'd  beneath  the  pump*s  inceasant  apoat 
Or  plnng'd  in  miry  ponds,  he  gasping  liea. 
Mud  chokes  his  mouth,  and  plasters  o'er  his  eyes. 

Let  not  the  ballad-ainger'b  shrilling  atrain 
Amid  the  swarm  thy  listening  ear  detain  : 
Guard  well  thy  pocket;  for  these  SyrNia  stand 
To  aid  the  labora  of  the  diving  hand ; 
Confederate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  thraog. 
And  cambric  handkerehiefk  reward  the  soog. 
But  soon  as  coach  or  cart  drive  rattling  on. 
The  rabble  part,  in  shoals  they  backward  nm. 
So  Jove's  loud  bolts  the  mingled  war  divide. 
And  Greece  and  Troy  retreat  on  either  aide. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furiooa  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 


*  NeW'Forsst  in  Hampshire,  aacieBtly  so 
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Slop  short ;  nor  ■tniggle  through  the  crowd  in  vain, 
But  watch  with  careful  eye  the  paaaing  train. 
Yet  I,  (perhajM  too  fond,)  if  chance  the  tide 
Tumultuous  hear  my  partner  from  my  side, 
Impatient  venture  back ;  despising  harm, 
I  force  my  possage  where  the  thickest  swarm. 
Thus  his  lost  bride  the  Trojan  sought  in  vain 
Through  night,  and  arms,  and  flames,  and  hills  of 

slain. 
Thin  NisuB  wander'd  o'er  the  pathless  grove. 
To  find  the  brave  companion  of  his  love. 
The  pathless  grove  in  vain  he  wanders  o'er : 
EuryaluB,  alas !  is  now  no  more. 

That  walker  who,  regardless  of  his  pace. 
Turns  oft  to  pore  upon  the  damaers  &ce, 
I       From  side  to  side  by  thrusting  elbows  tost. 
Shall  strike  his  aching  breast  against  a  poet; 
Or  water,  dash'd  from  fishy  stalls,  shall  stain 
His  hapless  coat  with  spirts  of  scaly  rain. 
But,  if  unwarily  he  chance  to  stray 
\       Where  twirling  turnstiles  intercept  the  way, 
,       The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

And  beat  the  wretch  half  breathless  to  the  ground. 
^  Let  constant  vigilance  thy  footsteps  guide, 

,        And  wary  circumspection  guard  thy  side ; 

Then  shalt  thou  walk,  unharm'd,  the  dangerous 

night. 
Nor  need  th*  officious  link-boy's  smoky  light 
Thou  never  wilt  attempt  to  cross  the  road, 
^        Where  ale-house  benches  rest  the  porter's  load, 
^       Grievous  to  heedle»  shins;  no  barrow's  wheel. 
That  bruises  oft  the  truant  school-boy's  heel, 
^    Behind  thee  rolling,  with  insidious  pace. 
Shall  mark  thy  stocking  with  axmiry  trace. 
J^t  not  thy  venturous  steps  approach  too  nigh. 
Where,  gaping  wide,  low  steepy  cellars  He. 
Should  thy  shoe  wrench  aside,  down,  down  you  fall. 
And  overturn  the  scolding  huckster's  stall ; 
The  scolfiing  huckster  shall  not  o'er  thee  moan, 
But  pence  exact  for  nuts  and  pears  o'erthrown. 

ThougH  you  through  cleanlier  alleys  wind  by  day, 
To  shun  the  hurries  of  the  public  way. 
Yet  ne'er  to  those  dark  paths  by  night  retire ; 
Mind  only  safety,  and  contenm  the  mire. 
Then  no  impervious  courts  thy  haste  detain, 
Nor  sneering  alewives  bid  thee  turn  ogain. 

Where  Lincoln's-inn,  wide  space,  is  rail'd  around. 
Cross  not  with  venturous  step ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight  shone. 
Mode  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone ; 
That  crutch,  which  late  compassion  mov'd,  shall 

wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  link-man's  call. 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 
In  the  mid-way  he  '11  quench  the  flaming  hrand» 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  the  public  streets,  where  oily  rays. 
Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,  o'erapread  the  ways. 
<  Happy  Augusta !  law-defended  town ! 

Here  no  dark  lanterns  shade  the  villain's  frown ; 
^         No  Spanish  jealousies  thy  lanes  infest, 

Nor  Roman  vengeance  stabs  th'  unwary  breast ; 
Here  T^^ranny  ne'er  lifU  her  purple  hand. 
But  Liberty  and  Justice  guard  the  land ; 
No  bravoes  here  profess  the  bloody  trade. 
Nor  is  the  church  the  murderar's  refuge  made. 
Let  not  the  chairman,  with  assuming  stride. 
Press  Dear  the  wall,  and  rudely  thrust  thy  side  * 


The  laws  have  set  him  bounds ;  his  servile  feet 
Should  ne'er  encroach  where  posts  defend  the  street 
Yet  who  the  footman's  arrogance  can  quell, 
Whose  flambeau  gilds  the  sashes  of  Pall-Mall, 
When  in  long  rank  a  train  of  torehes  flame, 
To  light  the  midnight  visits  of  the  dame  ? 
Others,  perhaps,  by  happier  guidance  led, 
May  where  the  chairman  rests  with  safety  tread ; 
Whone'er  I  pass,  their  poles  (unseen  below) 
Make  my  kouBe  tremble  with  a  jarring  blow. 

If  wheels  bar  up  the  road,  where  streets  are  crost, 
With  gentle  words  the  coachman's  ear  accost : 
He  ne'er  the  threat  or  harsh  command  obeys. 
But  with  ocmtempt  the  spatter'd  shoe  surveys. 
Now  man  with  utmost  fortitude  thy  soul, 
To  cross  the  way  where  carts  and  coaches  roll ; 
Yet  do  not  in  thy  hardy  skill  confide, 
Nor  rashly  risk  the  kennel's  spacious  stride ; 
Stay  till  afar  the  distant  wheel  you  hear, 
like  djring  thunder  in  the  breaking  air ; 
Thy  foot  will  slide  upon  the  miry  stone. 
And  passing  coaches  crush  thy  tortur*d  bone. 
Or  wheels  inclose  the  road ;  on  either  hand, 
Pent  round  virith  perils,  m  the  midst  yon  stand. 
And  call  for  aid  in  vain ;  the  coachman  swears, 
And  carmen  drive,  unmindfhl  of  thy  prayers. 
Where  wilt  thou  turn?   ah!   whither  wilt  thon 

flyf 
On  every  side  the  pressing  spokes  are  nigh. 
So  sailors,  while  Charybdis*  gulf  they  shun, 
Amaz'd,  on  Scylla's  craggy  dangers  run. 

Be  sura  observe  where  brown  Ostrea  stands^ 
Who  boasts  her  shelly  ware  from  Wallfleet  sands ; 
There  may'st  then  pass  with  safe  unmiry  feet. 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the  street 
If  where  Fleet^itch  with  muddy  current  flows. 
Yon  chance  to  roam,  where  oyster-tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts ;  there  stay  thy  haste. 
And  with  the  savory  flsh  indulge  thy  taste : 
The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands. 
While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands. 

The  man  had  sure  a  palate  cover'd  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  ooxy  oyster's  pearty  coat. 
And  risk'd  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. 
What  will  not  Luxury  taste  t   Earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Are  daily  ransack'd  for  the  bill  of  fare ! 
Blood  stoflTd  in  skins  is  British  Christians'  food ! 
And  France  robs  marshes  of  the  croaking  brood ! 
Spongy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd. 

When  from  high  spouts  the  dashing  torrents  fidl, 
Ever  be  watchful  to  maintain  the  wall ; 
For  shonldst  thou   quit  thy  groond,  the  rushing 

throng 
Will  with  impetuous  fury  drive  along ; 
All  press  to  gain  thoae  honors  thou  hast  lost. 
And  rudely  shove  thee  far  without  the  post. 
Then  to  retrieve  the  shed  you  strive  in  vain, 
Draggled  all  o'er,  and  soak'd  in  ffeods  of  rain. 
Yet  rather  bear  the  shower,  and  toils  of  mud. 
Than  in  the  doubtful  quarrel  risk  thy  blood. 
O  think  on  CEdipus'  detested  state. 
And  by  his  woes  be  wam'd  to  shun  thy  fats. 

Where  three  roads  join'd,  he  met  his  sire  un- 
known; 
(Unhappy  sire,  but  more  unhappy  son  0 
Each  claim'd  the  viray,  their  swords  the  strife  decide 
The  hoary  monarch  fell,  he  groan'd,  and  died ! 
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Hence  aprung  the  fatal   plague   that  thinn'd  thy 

reign. 
Thy  caned  inceit!  and  thy  children  dain! 
Hence  wert  thou  doomM  in  endleee  night  to  stray 
Thro'  Theban  streets,  and  cheerless  grope  thy  way. 

Contemplate,  mortal,  on  thy  fleeting  years ; 
See,  with  black  train  the  funeral  pomp  appears ! 
Whether  some  heir  attends  in  sable  state, 
And  mourns,  with  outward  grief,  a  parent's  &te ; 
Or  the  fair  virgin,  nipt  in  beauty's  bloom, 
A  crowd  of  lovers  follow  to  her  tomb : 
Why  is  the  hearse  with  'scutcheons  blazon'd  round. 
And  wirth  the  nodding  plume  of  ostrich  crown'd? 
No :  the  dead  know  it  not,  nor  profit  gain ; 
It  only  serves  to  prove  the  living  vain. 
How  short  is  life  !  how  frail  is  human  trust! 
Is  all  this  pomp  for  laying  dust  to  dust  ? 

Where  the  nail'd  hoop  defends  the  painted  stall. 
Brush  not  thy  sweeping  skirt  too  near  the  wall : 
Thy  heedless  sleeve  will  drink  the  color'd  oil, 
And  spot  indelible  thy  pocket  soil. 
Has  not  wise  Nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street  ? 
Has  she  not  given  us  hands  to  grope  aright. 
Amidst  the  frequent  dangers  of  the  night  7 
And  tbink'st  thou  not  the  double  nostril  meant. 
To  warn  from  oily  woes  by  previous  scent  ? 

Who  can  the  various  city  frauds*  recite. 
With  all  the  petty  rapines  of  the  night  ? 
Who  now  the  guinea-dropper's  bait  regards, 
Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice,  or  juggler's  cards? 
Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  join  the  fray. 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrnpts  the  way  7 
Lives  there  in  these  our  days  so  soil  a  clown, 
Brav'd  by  the  bully's  oaths,  or  threatening  frown  7 
I  need  not  strict  enjoin  the  pocket's  care, 
\Vhen  from  the  crowded  play  thou  lead'st  the  fair ; 
Who  has  not  here  or  watch  or  snufl^box  lost. 
Or  handkerchiefs  that  India's  shuttle  boast  7 
O I  may  thy  virtue  guard  thee  through  the  roads 
Of  Drury's  mazy  courts,  and  dark  abodes ! 
The  harlots'  guileful  paths,  who  nightly  stand 
Where  Catharine*a(roet  descends  into  the  Strand ! 
Say,  vagrant  Muse,  their  wiles  and  subtle  arts. 
To  lure  the  strangers*  unsuspecting  hearts : 
So  shall  eur  youth  on  healthful  sinews  tread, 
And  city  cheeki  grow  warm  with  rural  red. 

Tis  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace. 
No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace ; 
Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare, 
The  new-Bcour'd  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air ; 
High-draggled  petticoats  her  travels  show, 
And  hollow  cheeks  with  artful  blushes  glow ; 
With  flattering  sounds  she  soothes  the  credoloos 

ear, 
**  My  noble  captain !  charmer !  love !  my  dear  I" 
In  riding-liood  near  tavern-doors  she  plies. 
Or  muffled  pinners  hide  her  livid  eyes. 
With  empty  bandbox  she  delights  to  range, 
And  feig^  a  distant  errand  flrom  the  'Change : 
Nay,  she  will  oft  the  Quaker's  hood  profane. 
And  trudge  demure  the  rounds  of  Drary-lane. 
She  darts  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers. 
Twitches  thy  deeve,  or  with  familiar  airs 
Her  fim  will  pat  thy  cheek ;  these  snares  disdain, 
Nor  gaze  behind  thee,  when  she  turns  again. 

I  knew  a  yeoman,  who,  for  thirat  of  gain. 
To  the  great  eity  drove,  from  Devon's  plain. 


His  numerous  lowing  herd ;  his  herds  he  sold. 
And  his  deep  leathem'd  pocket  bagg'd  with  gold. 
Drawn  by  a  fraudful  nymph,  he  gaz'd,  he  si^h'd : 
Unmindful  of  his  home,  and  distant  bride. 
She  leads  the  willing  victim  to  his  doom. 
Through  winding  alleys,  to  her  cobweb  roooa. 
Thence  thro'  the  streets  he  reels  from  post  to  post. 
Valiant  with  wine,  nor  knows  his  treasure  losL 
The  vagrant  wretch  th'  assembled  watchmen  spues 
He  waves  his  hanger,  and  their  poles  defies ; 
Deep  in  the  round-house  pent,  all  night  he  coore^ 
And  the  next  mom  in  vain  his  fate  deplores. 

Ah,  hapless  swain !  unus'd  to  pains  and  ills  ! 
Canst  thou  forego  roast-beef  for  nauseous  pilb ! 
How  wilt  thou  lift  to  Heaven  thy  eyes  and  hands. 
When  the  long  scroll  the  suigeon's  fees  demands ! 
Or  else  (ye  gods,  avert  that  worst  disgrace !) 
Thy  ruin'd  nose  falls  level  with  thy  face  ! 
Then  shall  thy  wife  thy  lothesome  kias  disdain. 
And  wholesome  neighbors  from  thy  mug  refrain. 

Yet  there  are  watchmen,  who  with  friendly  light 
\^11  teach  thy  reeling  steps  to  tread  aright ; 
For  sixpence  will  support  thy  helpless  arm. 
And  home  conduct  thee,  safb  from  nightly  harm 
But,  if  they  shake  their  lanterns,  from  alar 
To  call  their  brethren  to  confederate  war. 
When  rakes  resist  their  power;  if  hapless  70a 
Should  chance  to  wander  with  the  scouring  crew , 
Though  Fortune  yield  thee  captive,  n^'er  despair, 
But  seek  the  constable's  considerate  ear ; 
He  will  reverse  the  watchman's  harsh  decree, 
Mov'd  by  the  rhetoric  of  a  silver  fee. 
Thus,  would  you  gain  some  favorite  oourtier'a  weed. 
Fee  not  the  petty  clerks,  but  bribe  my  lord. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep ; 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 
His  scatter'd  pence  the  flying  nicker*  flings. 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  scourer's  midnight  fame  7 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  7 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  roonds. 
Safe  from  thoir  blows,  or  new-invented  woands  ? 
I  pass  their  desperate  deeds,  and  mischiefs  done. 
Where  from  Snow-hill  black  steepy  torrents  nm ; 
How  matrons,  hoop'd  within  tlie  hogshead's  womb. 
Were  tumbled  furious  thence ;  the  rolling  tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thunders,  bounds  from  side  to  ^e ; 
So  Regulus,  to  save  his  country,  died. 

Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lantern  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbish  growv ; 
Or  arehed  vaults  their  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common  shores  descend. 
Oft  by  the  winds  extinct  the  signal  lies. 
Or  smothered  in  the  glimmering  socket  diea» 
Ere  Night  has  half  roll'd  round  her  ebon  throne; 
In  the  wide  gulf  the  sbatter'd  coach,  o'erthrown. 
Sinks  with  the  snorting  steeds ;  the  reins  are  broke. 
And  from  the  crackling  axle  flies  the  spoke. 
So,  when  fara'd  Eddysione's  far-shooting  ray. 
That  led  the  sailor  through  the  stormy  way. 
Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn. 
And  the  high  turret  in  the  whirlwind  borne ; 
Fleets  bulg'd  their  sides  against  the  craggy  land. 
And  pitchy  ruins  blacken'd  all  the  strand. 

Who  then  through  night  would  hire  the  hamess'd 
steed  7 
And  who  would  choose  the  rattling  wheel  for  speed  t 


*  Various  ehssts  Ibnaerly  in  practice. 


•  Gentlemen  who  delighted  to  break  wiadows  with 
half-pence. 
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But  hark !  DutrcM,  with  MfeKoiing  voice,  drawi 
nigber, 
And  wakes  the  alainberiiig  street  with  cries  offire. 
At  fint  a  glowing  red  enwnpe  the  skiee. 
And,  borne  by  winds,  the  scattering  sparks  arise  ; 
From  beam  to  beam  the  fierce  contagioo  spireads  * 
The  epiry  ilames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads ;         ' 
Through  the  barst  sash  a  blazing  deluge  pours. 
And  splitting  tiles  descend  in  rattling  showers. 
I^ow  with  thick  crowds  th*  enlighten'd  pavement 

The  iiremon  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  aniM; 
A  leathern  casque  bis  venturous  head  defends. 
Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends ; 
Mov*d  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayen, 
The  belpleas  infant  through  the  flame  he  bears. 
With  no  less  virtue,  than  through  hostile  fire 
The  Dardan  hero  bore  his  aged  sire. 
See,  forceful  engines  spout  their  levelled  streams, 
To  quench  the  blaze  that  runs  along  the  beams ; 
The  grappling  book  plucks  rafters  from  the  walls. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  falls; 
Blown  by  strong  winds,  the  fiery  tempest  loara, 
Bears  down  new  walls,  and  poun  along  the  floors; 
The  Heavens  are  all  a-blaze,  the  face  of  Night 
Is  cover'd  with  a  sanguine  dreadful  light. 
Twas  such  a  light  involv'd  thy  towera,  O  Rome ! 
The  dire  presage  of  mighty  Cassar's^oom, 
When  the  Sun  veil'd  in  rust  his  mourning  head. 
And  frightful  prodigies  the  skies  o*enpread. 
Hark !  the  drum  thunders !  fiir,  ye  crowds,  retiie : 
Behold!  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire. 
The  nitrous  store  is  laid,  the  smutty  train. 
With  running  blaze, awakes  the  barreled  grain; 
Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls;  with  sullen  soond 
The  shatter'd  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground. 
So,  when  the  years  shall  have  revolv'd  the  date, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  Naples'  fate, 
Her  sapp'd  foundations  shall  with  thunders  shake. 
And  heave  and  toss  upon  die  snlphuroos  lake ; 
Earth's  womb  at  once  the  fiery  flood  shall  read; 
And  in  tia'  abyss  her  plunging  towers  descend. 

Conaid«r,  reader,  what  fatigues  I  've  known* 
The  toils,  the  perils,  of  the  wintery  town; 
What  riots  seen,  what  busUing  crowds  I  boi«, 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar; 
Yet  shall  I  bless  my  kbors,  if  mankind 
Their  future  safety  firom  my  dangers  find. 
Thus  the  bold  traveller  (inur'd  to  toil. 
Whose  steps  have  printed  Asia's  desert  soil. 
The  barbarous  Arabs'  haunt;  or  shivering  crost 
Dark  Greenland's  mountains  of  eternal  frost; 
Whom  Providence,  in  length  of  yean,  restores 
To  the  wish'd  harbor  of  his  native  shores) 
Sets  forth  his  joumaUi  to  the  public  view, 
To  caution,  by  his  woes,  the  wandering  crew. 

And  now  complete  my  generous  labors  lie, 
Fmish'd,  and  ripe  for  immortality. 
Death  shall  entomb  in  dust  this  mouldering  frame. 
But  never  reach  th'  eternal  part,  my  fame. 
When  W—  and  G— ,  mighty  names !  ♦  are  dead ; 
Or  but  at  Chelsea  under  custards  read ; 
When  critics  crazy  bandboxes  repair; 
And  tragedies,  tum'd  rockets,  bounce  in  air; 
High  rats-d  on  Fleet^treet  posts,  consign'd  to  Fame, 
nm  work  shall  shine,  and  walken  hless  my 
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•  Probaltfy  Ward  and  Glldon.- 


SWEET    Wn.LIAM*S    FAREWELL    TO 
BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. 

All  in  the  Dovms  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  Black-ey'd  Susan  came  aboard. 
"  Oh  1  where  shall  1  my  true-love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yaid 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  b^low: 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  gtewing  hands. 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  pois'd  in  air. 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  oflT  that  falling  tear ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change,  as  ye  list,  ye  winds ;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind. 
They'll  tell  Ihee,  sailors,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

"  If  to  fhir  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright; 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
TTius  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 
Wakes  m  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  aims. 

Let  not  my  pret^  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
I^t  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The'hoatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  : 
They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land : 
'•  Adieu  r  she  cries ;  and  wav'd  her  lily  hand. 


A  BALLAD, 
paoM  rtn  what-d'tb-oall-it. 

'TWAS  when  the  sees  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 

A  damsel  lay  deploring. 
All  on  a  lock  reelin'd. 
8A2 
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Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowi 

She  cast  a  wistful  look  ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows, 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

''Twelve  months  are  gone  and. over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days; 
Why  didst  thoii,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  Ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest  : 
Ah!  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast ! 

"  The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure. 

To  losing  of  my  dear  f 
Sould  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

"  How  can  thisy  say  that  Nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  t 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain! 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover. 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover. 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep." 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Elach  billow  with  a  tear ;    * 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping, 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 


FABLE. 


THE  GOAT  WITHOUT  A  BEARD. 

'TIS  certain  that  the  modish  passions 
Descend  among  the  crowd  like  fashions. 
Excuse  me,  then,  if  pride,  conceit 
(The  manners  of  the  fair  and  great) 
I  give  to  monkeys,  asses,  dogs. 
Fleas,  owls,  goats,  butterflies,  and  hogs. 
I  say  that  these  are  proud :  what  then ! 
I  never  said  they  equal  men. 

A  Goat  (as  vain  as  Goat  can  be) 
Affocted  singularity : 
Whene'er  a  thymy  bank  he  found. 
He  roll'd  upon  the  fragrant  ground. 
And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 
Fiz'd  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood. 

"  I  hate  my  frowzy  beard,"  he  cries, 
My  youth  is  lost  in  this  disguise. 
Did  not  the  iemales  know  my  vigor. 
Well  might  they  lothe  this  reverend  figure." 

Resolv'd  to  smooth  his  shaggy  face, 
He  sought  the  barber  of  the  place. 
A  flippant  monkey,  spruce  and  smart, 
Hard  by,  profess'd  the  dapper  art : 
His  pole  with  pewter-bascms  hung. 
Black  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung. 


Rang'd  cups,  that  in  the  window  stood, 
LinM  with  red  rags  to  look  like  blood. 
Did  well  his  threefold  trade  explain. 
Who  shav'd,  drew  teeth,  and  breath'd  a  vein. 

The  Goat  he  welcomes  with  an  air. 
And  seats  him  in  his  wooden  chair : 
Mouth,  nose,  and  cheek,  the  lather  hides : 
Light,  smooth,  and  swift  the  razor  glides. 

"  I  hope  your  custom,  sir,"  says  Pug. 
**  Sure  never  face  was  half  so  smug  T* 

The  Goat,  impatient  for  applause. 
Swift  to  the  neighboring  hill  withdraws. 
The  shaggy  people  grinn'd  and  star'd. 
**  Heigh-day !  what's  here  ?  without  a  beard ' 
Say,  brother,  whence  the  dire  diagraee  ? 
What  envious  hand  hath  robb'd  your  fiiee  7^ 
When  thus  the  fop,  with  smiles  of  sooni, 
"  Are  beards  by  civil  nations  worn  ? 
Ev'n  Muscovites  have  mow'd  their  chins. 
Shall  we,  like  formal  Capuchins, 
Stubborn  in  pride,  retain  the  mode. 
And  bear  about  the  haiiy  load  ? 
Whene'er  we  through  the  village  stray. 
Are  we  not  mock'd  along  the  way, 
Insulted  with  loud  shouts  of  scorn. 
By  boys  our  beards  disgrac'd  and  torn  V* 

"  Were  you  no  more  with  Goats  to  dwell. 
Brother,  I  grant  you  reason  well," 
Replies  a  bearded  chief.  *^  Beside, 
If  boys  can  mortify  thy  pride. 
How  wilt  thou  stand  the  ridicule 
Of  our  whole  flock  f  Afiected  fool  T' 

Coxcombs,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
To  all  but  coxcombs  are  a  jest. 


FABLE. 


THE  UNIYERSAL  APPAUTIOir. 

A  Rake,  by  every  passion  rul'd. 
With  every  vice  his  youth  had  cooi'd ; 
Disease  his  tainted  blood  assails ; 
His  spirits  droop,  his  vigor  fiiils : 
With  secret  ills  at  home  he  pines. 
And,  like  infirm  old  age,  declines. 

As,  twing'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  sits. 
And  raves,  and  prap,  and  swears,  by  fits, 
A  ghastly  Phantom,  lean  and  wan. 
Before  him  rose,  and  thus  began: 

*'  My  name,  perhaps,  hath  reach'd  your  ear ; 
Attend,  and  be  advis'd  by  Care. 
Nor  love,  nor  honor,  wealth,  nor  power. 
Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hoar. 
When  health  is  lost.    Be  timely  wise : 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies.** 

Thus  said,  the  Phantom  disappears. 
The  wary  counsel  wak'd  his  fears. 
He  now  from  all  excess  abstains. 
With  physic  purifies  his  veins ; 
And,  to  fHocure  a  sober  life. 
Resolves  to  venture  on  a  wife. 

But  now  again  the  Sprite  ascends. 
Where'er  he  walks,  hie  ear  attends. 
Insinuates  that  beauty 's  frail. 
That  perseverance  must  prevail. 
With  jealousies  his  brain  inflames. 
And  whispers  all  her  lovers'  names. 
In  other  hours  she  represents 
His  household  charge,  his  annual  rents. 
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Incraanng  debts,  perplexing  duns, 
And  nothing  for  his  younger  sons. 

Straight  all  his  thought  to  gain  he  turns, 
And  with  the  thirst  of  lucre  bums. 
But,  when  possess'd  of  Fortune*s  store, 
The  Spectre  haunts  him  more  and  more ; 
SelB  want  and  misery  in  view. 
Bold  thieves,  and  all  the  murdering  crew ; 
AUrms  him  with  eternal  frights, 
Infests  his  dreams,  or  wakes  his  nights. 
How  shall  he  chase  this  hideous  guest  f 
Power  may,  perhaps,  protect  his  rest 
To  power  he  rose.    Again  the  Sprite 
Besets  him  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
Taliu  of  Ambition's  tottering  seat. 
How  Envy  persecutes  the  great; 
Of  rival  hate,  of  treacherous  firiends, 
And  what  disgrace  his  fall  attends. 

The  court  he  quits,  to  fly  firom  Care, 
And  seeks  the  peace  of  rural  air  ; 
His  groves,  his  flelds,  amus'd  his  hours ; 
He  prun'd  bis  trees,  he  rais'd  his  flowen ; 
But  Care  again  his  steps  pursues. 
Warns  him  of  blasts,  of  blighting  dews, 
Of  plundering  insects,  snails,  and  rains, 
And  droughts  that  starv'd  the  labor'd  plains. 
Abroad,  at  home,  the  Spectre 's  there ; 
In  vain  we  seek  to  fly  from  Care. 

At  length  he  thus  the  Ghost  addrest: 
**  Since  thou  must  be  my  constant  guest. 
Be  kind,  and  follow  me  no  more ; 
For  Care,  by  right,  should  go  before." 


FABLE. 
THE  JUGGLERS. 

A  JuaoLKR  long  through  all  the  town 
Had  rais'd  his  fortune  and  renown ; 
You  'd  think  (so  &r  his  art  transcends) 
The  devil  at  his  fingeraf  ends. 

Vice  heard  his  fame,  she  read  his  bill ; 
Conwinc'd  of  his  inferior  skill. 
She  nought  his  booth,  and  from  the  crowd 
I>efied  the  man  of  art  aloud. 

"Is  this  then  he  so  fam'd  for  sleight? 
Can  this  slow  bungler  cheat  your  flight  f 
Dares  he  with  me  dispute  the  prize  f 
I  leave  it  to  impartial  eyes." 

Provok'd,  the  Juggler  cried,  "  Tis  done ; 
In  science  I  submit  to  none." 

Thus  said,  the  cups  and  balls  he  play'd ; 
By  turns  this  here,  that  there,  convey'd. 
The  cards,  obedient  to  hhr  words, 
Are  by  a  fillip  ttum'd  to  birds. 
His  little  boxes  change  the  grain : 
Trick  after  trick  deludes  the  train. 
He  shakes  his  bag,  he  shows  all  fair ; 
His  fingers  spread,  and  nothing  there ; 
Then  bids  it  rain  with  showers  of  gold  ; 
And  now  his  ivory  eggs  are  told ; 
But,  when  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  spectators  hum  applause. 

Vice  now  stept  forth,  and  took  the  place. 
With  all  the  forms  of  his  grimace. 

**  This  magic  looking-glass,"  she  cries,. 
**  (There,  hand  it  round)  will  charm  your  eyes." 
£«ch  eager  eye  the  sight  desir'd, 
Ajid  every  man  himself  admirU 


Next,  to  a  senator  addressing, 
**  See  this  bank-note ;  observe  the  blessing. 
Breathe  on  the  bill.    Heigh,  pass !  'Tis  gone." 
Upon  his  lips  a  padlock  shown. 
A  second  puflT  the  magic  broke ; 
The  padlock  vanish'd,  and  he  spoke. 

Twelve  bottles  ranged  upon  the  board, 
All  full,  with  heady  liquor  stor'd, 
By  clean  conveyance  disappear, 
Ajid  now  two  bloody  swords  are  there. 

A  purse  she  to  a  thief  expos'd  ; 
At  once  his  ready  fingers  clos'd. 
He  opes  his  fist,  the  treasure 's  fled : 
He  sees  a  halter  in  its  stead. 

She  bids  Ambition  hold  a  wand ; 
He  grasps  a  hatchet  in  his  hand. 

A  box  of  charity  she  shows. 
"  Blow  here ;"  and  a  church-warden  blows. 
Tis  vanish'd  with  o6nveyance  neat, 
And  on  the  table  smokes  a  treat 

She  shakes  the  dice,  the  board  she  knocks. 
And  from  all  pockets  fills  her  box. 

She  next  a  meagre  rake  addrest. 
'*  This  picture  see ;  her  shape,  her  breast ! 
What  youth,  and  what  invidng  eyes ! 
Hold  her,  and  have  her."    With  surprisei 
His  hand  expoe*d  a  box  of  pills, 
And  a  loud  laugh  proclaim'd  his  ills. 

A  counter,  in  a  miser's  hand. 
Grew  twenty  guineas  at  command. 
She  bids  his  heir  the  sum  retain, 
And  'tis  a  counter  now  again. 

A  guinea  with  her  touch  you  see, 
Take  every  shape  but  Charity ; 
And  not  one  thing  you  saw,  or  drew. 
But  chang'd  from  what  was  first  in  view. 

The  Juggler  now,  in  grief  of  heart. 
With  this  submission  own'd  her  art 

**  Can  I  such  matchless  sleight  withstand  ? 
How  practice  hath  improv'd  your  hand ! 
But  now  and  then  I  cheat  the  throng ; 
Yoil  every  day»  and  all  day  long." 


FABLE. 
THE  HARE  AND  MANY  FRIENDS. 


Fkiknimhif,  like  love,  is  but  a  i 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  &thers  share, 
Hadi  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
*Tis  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain ; 
Her  oare  was  never  to  offend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter*s  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  paots  for  breath; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half-dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  boiom  grew, 
When  fint  the  Hone  appeared  in  yiew! 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  **  your  back  asoeod. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
Tou  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight: 
To  friendship  eyery  burthen's  light*' 

The  Horse  replied,  *'  Poor  honest  Pom, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear.*' 

She  next  (he  stately  Bull  implor'd ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
**  Smce  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  ofienco,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  fiivorite  oow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow ; 
Aiid,  when  a  lady 's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  die  Goat  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remark'd,  her  pulse  was  high, 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
"  My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd, 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confess'd  his  fears ; 
For  Hounds  eat  Sheep  as  well  as  Haras. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  address'd. 
To  save  from  Death  a  friend  distressed. 

"  Shall  I,"  says  he,  **  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  f 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those !  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  oflfenoe. 
Excuse  me,  then ;  you  know  my  Jieart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament!  Adieu ; 
For,  see,  the  Hounds  are  just  in  view." 
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— LOieat  mihl  lordida  rars, 
Atqno  httmilei  habitsrs  osmi.— Fir#. 

PKOLOOOB,  TO  THE  UQHT  BOIT. 
THE  LORD  yi0CX>UNT  BOLINaBROKE. 

Lo,  I,  who  erst  beneath  a  Iree 
Sung  Bumkinet  and  Bowzybee, 
And  Blouzelind  and  Marian  bright. 
In  apron  blue,  or  apron  white. 
Now  write  my  sonnets  in  a  book. 
For  my  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke. 

As  lads  and  lasses  stood  around 
To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  sound. 
Our  iierk  came  posting  o'er  the  green 
mth  doleful  tidings  of  the  ftteen ; 


GAY. PAW.L 

<«That  fueen,"  he  said,  **  to  whom  we  owe 
Sweet  ^wsce,  that  mahttk  riche$JUm; 
That  fueen,  who  eas'd  our  tax  of  late. 
Was  dead,  alas ! — and  lay  in  slate." 

At  this,  in  tears  was  Cicely  seen, 
Buzoma  tore  her  pinners  clean. 
In  doleful  dumpa  stood  every  down. 
The  parson  rent  his  band  wad  gowa. 

For  me,  when  as  I  heard  that  Dsath 
Had  snatch *d  queen  Anne  to  Elisabeth, 
I  broke  my  reed,  and,  sighing,  swore, 
rd  weep  lor  Blouaelind  no  mor& 

While  thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stoond, 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  grmmd, 
Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well 
A  skilfbl  leaeb  (so  God  him  speed) 
They  said,  had  wrrought  this  blesMd  deed. 
This  leach  Arbathnot  was  yclept. 
Who  many  a  night  noc  once  had  slept; 
But  watch'd  our  gracious  sovereigD  ttill; 
For  who  could  rest  when  she  was  ill  t 
Oh,  may'st  ihoa  henceforth  sweetly  deep! 
Shear,  swaina,  oh !  shear  your  softest  Aet^ 
To  swell  his  couch ;  for,  well  I  ween. 
He  sav'd  the  realm,  who  sav'd  the  queen. 

Quoth  I,  «•  Please  God,  Til  hie  with  glee 
To  court,  this  Arbathnot  to  see." 
I  sold  my  sheep,  and  lambkins  too, 
For  silver  loops  and  garment  Moe ; 
My  boxen  hautboy,  sweet  of  sound. 
For  lace  that  edg'd  mine  hat  around; 
For  lightfbot,  and  my  scrip»  I  got 
A  gorgeous  sword,  and  eke  a  knot. 

So  forth  I  far'd  to  court  with  speed, 
Of  soldier's  drum  withouten  dreed ; 
For  peace  allays  the  shepherd's  fear 
Of  wearing  cap  of  grenadier. 

There  saw  I  bdies  all  a-row. 
Before  their  queen  in  seemly  show. 
No  more  I  '11  sing  Buzoma  brown. 
Like  Goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown; 
Nor  Clumsilis,  nor  Marian  bright. 
Nor  damsel  that  Hobnelia  bight 
But  Laosdowne,  fresh  as  /fewer  of  May, 
And  Berkeley,  lady  blithe  and  gay; 
And  Angleeea,  whose  speech  ezceedi 
The  voice  of  pipe,  or  oaten  reeds; 
And  blooming  Hyde,  with  eyes  n  isre; 
And  Montague  beyond  compare : 
Such  ladies  fait  would  I  depaint, 
In  roundelay  or  sonnet  quaint 

There  many  a  worthy  wight  I*ve  iseB» 
In  ribbon  blue  and  ribbon  green : 
As  Oxford,  who  a  wand  doth  bear. 
Like  Moses,  in  our  Bibles  fair ; 
Who  for  our  traffic  forms  designs. 
And  gives  to  Britain  Indian  mines. 
Now,  shepherds,  clip  your  fleecy  cue; 
Te  maids,  your  spinning-wheels  pn^  ? 
Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw, 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  giow; 
For  trading  free  shall  thrive  agaio* 
Nor  leasings  lewd  afinght  the  swsio* 

There  saw  I  St  John,  sweet  of  mien 
Full  stedfast  both  to  church  snd  qoaeo; 
With  whose  fair  name  I'll  deck  vy  «ntf  • 
St  John,  right  courteous  to  the  swsin. 

For  thus  he  told  me  on  a  day, 
**Trim  are  thy  sonnets,  gentle  Gavi 
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And,  certes,  mirth  it  were  to  see 
Thy  joyouB  madrigals  twice  three. 
With  prefiice  meet,  and  notes  proibimd, 
Imprinted  fair,  and  well  ye-bonnd." 
All  suddenly  then  home  I  sped, 
And  did  ev*n  as  my  lord  had  said. 

Lo,  here  thou  hast  mine  eclogues  fair, 
But  let  not  these  detain  thine  ear. 
Let  not  th*  aSfoin  of  states  and  kings 
Wait,  while  our  Bouzybeus  sings. 
Rather  than  verse  of  simple  swain 
Should  stay  the  trade  of  France  or  Spain ; 
Or,  for  the  plaint  of  parson's  maid, 
Yon  emperor's  packets  be  delay'd ; 
In  sooth,  I  swear  by  holy  Paul, 
I'll  bum  book,  preface,  notes,  and  all. 


MONDAY;  OR,  THE  SQUABBLE. 
Lotiin  Clout,  Cuddy,  Cloddipole. 

LOBBIN  CI,OUT. 

Tht  younglings,  Cuddy,  are  but  just  awake, 
No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble-bush  forsake, 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes. 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes ; 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear; 
Then  why  does  Caddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  ? 


Ah,  Lobbin  Clout !  I  ween,  my  plight  is  guees'd, 
For  he  that  loves,  a  stranger  is  to  rest  : 
If  sunins  belie  not,  thou  hast  prov'd  the  smart, 
And  Blouzelinda 's  mistress  of  thy  heart  10 

This  rising  rear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind, 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind. 
And  well,  I  trow,  our  piteous  plights  agree : 
Thee  Blouzelinda  smites,  Buxoma  me. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

Ah,  Blouzelind !  I  love  thee  more  by  half, 
Than  daes  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  new-fall'n  calf; 
Woe  worth  the  tongue !  may  blisters  sore  it  gall. 
That  nmmes  Buxoma  Blouzelind  withal. 
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Hold,  witless  Lobbin  Clout,  I  thee  advise. 
Lest  blisters  sore  on  thy  own  tongue  arise. 


Ver.  3.  Welkin,  the  same  as  wettcn,  an  old  Saxon  word, 
sfgnifyinf  «  eleui;  by  poetical  lieense  it  is  fVequently 
taken  for  the  tiemmu^  or  «Ay,  as  may  appear  by  this  verse 
in  tbe  Dream  of  Chaucer— 

Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 


,  or  shine,  an  old  word  for  •Atntn^,  or  hright. 

Ver.  5.  aeamt,  used  in  tlis  ancient  British  authors  (br 
searee. 

Ver.  6.  Hear,  an  expression,  in  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land, for  earif  in  the  morning. 
Ver.  7.  7b  tsMii,  derived  fhn  the  Bazoo,  to  thhUt,  or 


Lo,  yonder,  Cloddipole,  the  blithesome  swain. 
The  wisest  lout  of  all  the  neighboring  plain ! 
From  Cloddipole  we  learnt  to  read  the  skies, 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall,  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  heifer's  tail  to  view. 
When  stuck  alofl,  that  showers  would  straight  c 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain. 
That  pricking  coins  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.         30 
Let  Cloddipole  then  hear  us  twain  rehearse, 
And  praise  his  sweetheart  in  alternate  verse. 
I  *I1  wager  this  same  oaken  staff  with  thee. 
That  Cloddipole  shall  give  the  prize  to  me. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

See  this  tobacco-pouch,  that's  lin'd  with  hair. 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow-deer. 
This  pouch,  that 's  tied  with  tape  of  reddest  hue» 
I'll  wager,  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due. 


Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch! 
Be  thine  the  oaken  stafil^  or  mine  the  pouch.        40 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blithest  lass. 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  clover-grass. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blov^'s. 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows ; 
Fair  is  the  gilliflower,  of  gardens  sweet. 
Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet : 
But  Blouzelind 's  than  gilliflower  more  fair, 
Than  daisy,  marigold,  or  king-cup  rare. 


My  brown  Buxoma  is  the  featest  maid. 
That  e'er  at  wake  delightsome  gambol  play'd.     50 
Clean  as  young  lambkins  or  the  goose's  down. 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
The  witless  lamb  may  sport  upon  the  plain, 
The  frisking  kid  delight  the  gaping  swain, 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  bound. 
And  my  cor  Tray  play  deflest  feats  around ; 
But  neither  lamb,  nor  kid,  nor  calf,  nor  Tray, 
Dance  like  Buxoma  on  the  first  of  May. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blouzelind  is  near; 
Of  her  bereft,  'tis  winter  all  the  year. 
With  her  no  sultry  summer's  heat  I  know ;  60 

In  winter,  when  she's  nigh,  with  love  I  glow. 
Come,  Blouzelinda,  ease  thy  8\i«'ain's  desire. 
My  summer's  shadow,  and  my  winter's  fire ! 


As  with  Buxoma  once  I  work'd  at  bay, 
Ev'n  noontide  labor  seem'd  an  holiday ; 
And  holidays,  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  worky-days  I  wish'd  would  soon  be  done. 


Ver.  85.  Bret;  a  eontraeUon  of  srs  iMs; 
sometiMe  age,  otfsrmerlff, 
Ver.  56.  Ikft,  an  old  woid,  signifying  hrisk,  or 
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EfbooDM,  O  Bwe6tb«art  kind,  my  love  repay, 

And  all  the  year  ihall  then  be  holiday.  70 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

As  Blouzelinda.  in  a  gametome  mood, 
Behind  a  haycock  loudly  laughing  flood, 
I  slily  ran,  end  anatch'd  a  huty  kirn ; 
She  wip'd  her  lips,  nor  took  it  much  amies. 
Believe  me,  Cuddy,  while  I'm  bold  to  my. 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  ripen'd  hay. 


PA«r.  n. 


Ab  my  Boioma,  in  a  morning  fair. 
With  gentle  finger  etrok'd  her  milky  care, 
I  queintly  stole  a  kiss:  at  first,  'tis  true. 
She  fiown*d,  yet  after  granted  one  or  two.  80 

Lobbin,  I  swear,  believe  who  will  my  vowi, 
Her  breath  by  ftr  excelPd  the  breathkig  cowb. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  svrains  potato  is  the  cheer  ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind. 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise, 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potato,  priie. 


In  good  roast-beef  my  landlord  sticks  his  knife. 
The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife,  90 

Pudding  our  parson  eats,  the  squire  loves  hare, 
But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Boxoma's  fare. 
While  she  loves  white-pot,  capon  ne'er  shall  be, 
Nor  hare,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  me. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

As  on6e  I  play'd  at  hlindman*M  httf,  it  hapt 
About  my  eyes  die  towel  thick  was  wrapt ; 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seis'd  on  Blouzelind, 
True  speaks  that  ancient  proverb^  '*Love  is  Uind.' 


As  at  hafrcocKles  once  I  laid  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown ;   100 
Buzoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye. 


Ver.  88. 1/UevM^  tram  ^  an  ancient  Britisli  word,  sig • 
ntfying  toon.  So  that  ^ft$on»  is  a  doubling  of  the  woid 
MM ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  say  UoiM  Boom,  or  Mry  «sni. 
Ver.  79.  Qanmthss  various  significations  in  the  an- 
cient English  authors.  I  have  used  it  in  this  place  in  the 
same  sense  as  Chaaoer  hath  done  in  his  Miller's  Tale.  '*  As 
clerkes  being  ftati  subtle  and  queint,**(by  which  he  means 
areA,  or  wagfUh);  and  not  in  that  obscene  sense  wherein 
be  useth  it  in  tlM  line  immediately  following. 
Ver.  85. 
Popalns  Alcide  gratissima,  vitis  laccho, 
^onnoea  myrtas  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phabo, 
PhiUis  amat  eoiylos.    Illas  dum  Phillis  anabit 
Nee  myrttts  vineet  coiylos  nee  laarea  Phabi,  Ae. 


LOBBIN  CLOUT. 


On  two  near  elme  the  slacken'd  ooid  I  himg. 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Blouaelinda  swmigr. 
With  the  rude  wind  her  rumpled  garment  i 
And  sbow'd  her  taper  leg,  aiid  scarlet  hoae. 


Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  hod. 
And  myself  pois'd  against  the  tottering  i 
High  leap'd  the  plank ;  adown  Bazoina  fell ; 
I  spied— 4)ut  fidthful  sweethearts  never  lall.       110 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 


This  riddle,  Cuddy,  if  thou  < 
This  wily  riddle  puxdes  every  i 
**  What  flower  is  that  which  bean  the  mrgim*M  nmab 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  samer* 

OUOBT. 

Answer,  thou  carle,  and  judge  this  riddle  righi; 
111  frankly  own  thee  for  a  cunning  wighL 
**  What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honor  crmTO^ 
A4join  the  virgin,  and  'tis  strown  on  graves  V 

OLODDIFOLX. 

Forbear,  contending  louts,  give  o'er  yoor  BtiaiBs! 
An  oaken  staflT  each  merits  for  his  pains.  IM 

But  see  the  sun-beams  bright  to  labor  warn* 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge's  ~ 
Your  herds  for  want  of  water  stand  a-dry. 
They  're  weary  of  your  songs — and  so  am  L 


TUESDAYS  OR,  THE  DITTT. 


TouNO  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peeriees  meed. 
Full  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  rsed ; 
In  every  wood  his  carok  sweet  were  known* 
At  every  wake  his  nimble  fbats  were  shown. 
When  in  the  ring  the  rustic  routs  he  threw. 
The  damsds'  pleasures  with  his  conqnesls  gww; 
Or  when  aslant  the  cudgel  threats  hk  head. 
His  danger  smites  the  breast  of  every  maid. 
But  chief  of  Marian.    Marian -lov'd  the  swain. 
The  parson's  maid,  and  neatest  of  the  plain ;      10 
Marian,  that  sofl  could  stroke  the  odder'd  oow. 
Or  lessen  vrith  her  sieve  the  barieynnow ; 
Marbled  vrith  sage  the  hardening  cheese  she  pwss'd. 
And  yellow  butler  Mariy's  skill  conAss'd ; 
But  Marian  now,  devoid5»f  country  cares. 
Nor  yellow  butter,  nor  sage-cheese,  prepares. 
For  yearning  kwe  the  witless  maid  employs. 
And, "  lioye"  say  swains,  **  all  busy  heed  destroyL** 
Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  smart; 
A  lass  that  Cicely  bight  had  woa  his  heart,        SO 


Ver.  103--110  were  not  in  ttai  early  edilkMa.->N: 

Ver.  113.  Msrigold. 

Ver.  117.  Rosemsry. 

Die  quibus  in  terris  iascripli  Msnias  ngam 

Nascantnr  fknes.       Firg. 

Ver.  190.  Et  vitals  ta  dignus  ft  hie       Flrg, 


Past.  IIL 
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Cicely,  the  wectera  ItM,  that  trads  the  kee. 
The  riTel  of  the  penoo't  BMid  wm  she. 
In  dreary  ahade  now  Marian  lies  along* 
And,  mixt  with  nghfl,  thus  wails  in  plaining  song : 

**  Ah,  woful  day !  ah,  wofol  noon  and  mom ! 
When  first  by  thee  my  younglings  white  were  shorn; 
Then  first,  I  ween,  I  cast  a  lover's  eye. 
My  sheep  were  silly,  but  more  silly  I. 
Benoftth  the  shears  they  felt  no  lasting  smart. 
They  loM  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart  30 

"Ah,  Colin!  canst  thon  leave  thy  sweetheart 
truef 
What  I  have  done  lor  thee,  will  Cicely  do  t 
Will  ahe  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  dam. 
And  knit  thee  gknres''  made  of  her  own  spun  yam  t 
Will  ahe  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meatf 
And  every  Sunday  mom  thy  neckcloth  plait. 
Which  o*er  thy  keisey  doaUet  spreading  wide. 
In  8ervice*time  drew  Cicely's  eyes  aside  ? 

**  Where'er  I  gad,  I  cannot  hide  my  care, 
My  new  dissstera  in  my  look  appear.  40 

White  aa  the  curd  my  roddy  clMek  is  grown. 
So  thin  my  features,  that  I'm  hardly  known. 
Our  neighbors  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk. 
Of  aahea,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk ; 
Unwittingly  of  Marian  they  divine, 
And  wist  not  that  with  thoughtful  love  I  pine. 
Yet  Colin  Clout,  untoward  shepherd  swain. 
Walks  whistling  Uithe,  while  pitiful  I  plain. 

**  Whilom  with  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merry-make  at  night.  50 

If  in  the  aoil  yon  guide  the  crooked  share. 
Your  eaiiy  breakfast  is  my  constant  care ; 
And  when  with  even  hand  you  strow  the  grain, 
I  flight  the  thievish  rooks  from  off  the  plain. 
In  misling  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  bam  repair'd ; 
Lost  in  the  music  of  the  whirling  flail. 
To  gaze  on  thee  I  left  the  smoking  pail : 
In  harvest,  when  the  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
My  leathern  bottle  did  thy  draught  supply ;        60 
Whene'er  you  mow'd,  I  fbllow'd  with  the  rake. 
And  have  full  ofl  been  sun-burnt  fi>r  thy  sake: 
When  in  the  welkin  gathering  showers  were  seen, 
I  lagg'd  the  last  with  Colin  on  the  green ; 
And  when  at  eve  letoming  with  thy  car. 
Awaiting  heard  the  jinglii^f  bells  from  far. 
Straight  on  the  fire  the  sooty  pot  I  plac'd, 
To  wacm  thy  broth  I  burnt  my  hands  for  haste. 
When  liungry  thou  stood'st  ataring,  Uke  an  oaf, 
I  she'd  the  luncheon  flom  the  barley-loaf;  70 

With  crumbled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  thy  mess. 
Ah,  love  me  more,  or  love  thy  pottage  lessl 

**  Last  Friday's  eve,  when  as  the  Sun  was  set. 
It  near  jron  stile,  three  sallow  gypaies  meL 
Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  poring  look, 
Bid  me  beware,  and  thrice  their  heads  they  shook : 
They  said,  that  many  crosses  I  most  prove ; 
Some  in  my  woridly  gain,  but  most  in  love. 
Next  mom  I  miss'd  three  hens  and  our  old  cock ; 
And  off  the  hedge  two  pinners  and  a  smock ;      80 
I  bore  these  loaws  with  a  Christian  mind. 
And  no  miahapa  could  feel,  while  thou  wert  kind. 
But  ainoe,  alas!  I  grew  my  Colin*a  acoro, 
I  've  known  no  pleaaure,  night,  or  noon,  or  morn. 
Help  me,  ye  gypries ;  bring  him  home  again, 
And  to  a  constant  lass  give  back  her  swain. 


"  Have  I  not  sat  with  thee  full  many  a  night, 
When  dying  emben  were  our  only  light,    . 
When  every  creature  did  in  slumbers  lie, 
Beudes  our  cat,  my  Cblin  CkMit,  and  I  r  90 

No  troublous  thoughts  the  cat  or  Colin  move. 
While  I  alone  am  kept  awake  by  love. 

'*  Remember,  Colin !  when  at  last  year's  wake 
I  bought  the  i»stly  present  for  thy  sake  ; 
Couldst  thou  spell  o'er  the  posy  on  thy  knife. 
And  with  another  change  thy  state  of  life  f 
If  thou  fergett'st,  I  wot.  I  can  repeat, 
My  memory  can  tell  the  verw  so  sweet: 
'  As  this  is  grav'd  upon  this  knife  of  thine. 
So  is  thy  image  on  this  heart  of  mine.'  100 

But  woe  is  me!  such  presents  luckless  prove. 
For  ktthes,  they  tell  me,  alwtys  sewr  hve.** 

Thus  Marian  wail'd,  her  eyes  with  tears  brimful. 
When  Goody  Dobbins  brought  her  cow  to  bull. 
With  apron  blue  to  dry  her  tears  she  sought. 
Then  saw  the  cow  weUserv'd,  and  took  a  groat 


WEDNESDAY;  OR,  THE  DUMPS* 


SrAKAVKUJk. 

Thk  wailings  of  a  maiden  I  recite, 
A  maiden  feir,  that  Sparabella  higfat 
Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  thraatt 
Nor  the  gay  goldfinch  chants  so  sweet  a  note. 
No  magpye  chatter'd,  nor  the  painted  jay, 
No  ox  was  heard  to  low,  nor  ass  to  bray ; 
No  rustling  breecos  play'd  the  leaves  among. 
While  thus  her  madrigal  the  damsel  sung. 

A  while.  O  D'Urfey !  lend  an  ear  or  twain. 
Nor.  tho'  in  homely  guise,  my  verse  disdain ;      10 
Whether  thou  seek'st  new  kingdoms  in  the  Son, 
Whether  thy  Muse  does  at  Newmarket  run. 
Or  doea  with  gosrips  at  a  feast  regale, 
And  heighten  ber  conceits  with  sack  and  ale. 
Or  else  at  wakes  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rejoice, 
Where  D'Urfey's  lyrics  swell  in  every  voice ; 


V«r.  SL  jDm,  a  west^cooatry  word  Ibr  JUii«.or  t 


*  Dumps^  or  damt*,  made  uso  of  to  express  a  fit  of  the 
ttUlens.  Some  have  pretended  that  it  is  derived  from 
Dumapa,  a  king  of  Egypt,  that  boilt  a  pyramid,  and  died 
of  melancholy.  So  SMpcv,  after  the  same  manner,  is 
thought  to  have  eoaie  lh«k  JUnpt,  another  Efryptian 
king,  that  died  of  the  same  distemper.  But  our  English 
antiquaries  have  eonjectured  that  AtMp«,  which  Is  a 
^ftiewiu  AesvtMM  qf  tpMtt,  eomes  ikom  the  word  dump- 
Ung,  the  heaviest  Mad  of  podding  that  is  eaten  in  this 
eonntry,  much  used  in  Norfelk,  and  other  coanties  of 


Ver.5. 
Inunenior  herhanun  ques  est  mlrata  Javsnca 
Oertantea.  quorum  stupeftetc  carmine  lynoes, 
Bt  mntata  sues  reqaMruat  flumina  cnrsus. 

Firg. 

Yer.O. 
Tu  mihi,  sen  magni  snperss  Jam  saxa  Timavi. 
Sive  Oram  lOyrici  legis  nqaoris—  Ptrg. 

Yer.  11.  An  opera  written  by  this  author,  called  The 
World  in  the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Birds;  he  is  also 
Ikmous  for  his  song  on  the  Newmsrket  ImrK-raoe,  and 
several  others  that  sre  rang  by  the  British  swains. 
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GAY. 


P^«r.  m 


Yet  Bufier  me,  thou  bard  of  wond'rous  meed, 
Amid  thy  bays  to  weave  this  rural  weed. 

Now  the  Sun  drove  adown  the  western  road. 
And  oxen,  laid  at  rest,  forgot  the  goad,  20 

The  clown,  fatigu'd,  trudg'd  homeward  with  his 

spade, 
Across  the  meadows stretch*d  the  lengthen*d  shade; 
When  Sperabella,  pensive  and  forlorn, 
Alike  with  yearning  love  and  labor  worn, 
lican'd  on  her  rake,  and  straight  with  doleful  guise 
Did  this  sad  plaint  in  mournful  notes  devise : 

f  Come  Night,  as  dark  as  pitch,  surround  my  head, 
Fr6m  Sparabella  Bumkinet  is  fled ; 
The  ribboD  that  his  valozoas  cudg^  won, 
last  Sunday  happier  Clumsi^is  put  on.  80 

Sure  if  he'd  eyes  {but  Love,  they  soy,  hu  none) 
I  whilom  by  that  hbbon  had  been  known. 
Ah,  weU-a-day !  I  'm  shent  with  baneful  smart, 
For  with  the  ribbon  he  bestow'd  his  heart 

*'  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

*  'TIS  hud  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

-  Shall  heavy  Clumsilis  with  me  compare? 
View  this,  ye  lovers,  and  like  me  despair. 
Her  blubber'd  lip  by  smutty  pipes  is  worn. 
And  in  her  breath  tobacco  whiffi  are  borne !  40 
The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn, 
Her  awkward  fist  did  ne*er  employ  the  chum ; 
If  e*er  she  brew'd,  the  drink  would  straight  go  sour, 
Before  it  ever  felt  the  thunder's  power ; 
No  huswifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew ; 
To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew. 

"  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

*  Tis  hard  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

"  I  've  ofWn  seen  my  visage  in  yon  lake. 
Nor  are  my  features  of  the  homeliest  make :      50 
Though  Clumsilis  may  boast  a  whiter  dye. 
Yet  the  black  sloe  turns  in  my  rolling  eye ; 
And  fairest  blossoms  drop  with  every  blast. 
But  the  brown  beauty  will  like  hollies  last. 
Her  wan  complexion 's  like  the  wither'd  leek, 
While  Katharine  pears  adorn  my  ruddy  cheek. 
Yet  she,  alas !  the  witless  lout  hath  won^ 
And  by  her  gain  poor  Sparabell  's  undone ! 
Let  hares  and  hounds  in  coupling  straps  unite. 
The  clucking  hen  make  friendship  with  the  kite ; 
Let  the  fox  simply  wear  the  nuptial  noose,  61 

And  join  in  wedlock  with  the  waddling  goose ; 
For  love  hath  brought  a  stranger  thing  to  pass, 
The  fiurest  shepherd  weds  the  foulest  lass. 

**  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

*  'Tis  liard  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 


Ver.  17.  M*€d,  an  old  word  for/smtf,  or  rtnonm. 
Ver.  18.  —Banc  sine  tompora  circam 
later  vietrices  bederam  tlbi  serpere  laiiros. 

Firg. 
Ver.  as. 
Incumbens  tereti  Damoa  sic  ecBpit  olivs.  Flrg. 

Ver.  33.  akent,  aa  old  word,  signifying  hurt,  or  harmed. 

Ver.  37. 
Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  spersmns  amantes? 

Firg. 
Ver.  49. 
Nee  sum  adeo  infhrmis,  naper  me  in  iittore  vidi. 

Firg, 
Ver.ffl. 
Alba  ligustra  eadnnt,  vacdnis  nigra  leguntar. 


Ver.  39. 

XongentDr  jam  gryplies  eqais ;  avoqae  seqoenti 
Com  canibas  timidi  veaieat  ad  pociils  daouB. 


Firg, 


''Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  waters  clear. 
And  speckled  mackerel  grace  the  meadows  Airi 
Sooner  shall  screech-owls  bosk  in  sonny  da^. 
And  the  slow  ass  on  trees,  like  squirrels,  play  ;    70 
Sooner  shall  snaib  on  insect  pinions  rove ; 
Than  I  foi^t  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

**  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 
'TIS  hard  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

**  Ah !  didst  thou  know  what  profiets  I 
When  late  I  met  the  squire  in  yonder  WTiod ! 
To  me  he  sped,  regardless  of  his  game. 
While  all  my  cheek  was  glowing  red  with 
My  lip  he  kiss'd,  and  prais'd  my  healihfal  look* 
Then  from  his  purse  of  silk  a  guinea  took,  SQ 

Into  my  hand  he  forc'd  the  tempting  gold^ 
While  I  with  modest  struggUng  broke  his  hold. 
He  swore  that  Dick,  in  livery  strip'd  with  laee. 
Should  wed  me  soon,  to  keep  me  from  disgraee ; 
But  I  nor  footman  priz'd,  nor  golden  fee ; 
For  what  is  lace  or  gold,  compar'd  to  thee  ? 

"  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 
*  'Tis  hsird  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

*'  Now  plain  I  ken  whenee  Love  his  rise  begun ; 
Sure  he  was  bom  some  bloody  butcher's  aoD.       90 
Bred  up  in  shambles,  where  our  younglings  dain 
Erst  taught  him  mischiei;  and  to  sport  with  psdo. 
The  father  only  silly  sheep  annoys. 
The  son  the  sillier  shepherdess  destroys. 
Does  son  or  father  greater  mischief  do  ? 
The  sire  is  cruel,  so  the  son  is  too. 

"  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  bunben  aid, 
'  'TIS  hard  so  true  a  domsel  dies  a  maid.* 

"  Farewell,  ye  iXroods,  ye  meads,  ye  screams  thai 
flow; 
A  sudden  death  shall  rid  me  of  my  woe.  100 

This  penknife  keen  my  windpipe  shall  divide. 
What !  shall  I  fall  as  squeaking  pigs  have  died  f 
No — ^To  some  tree  this  carcass  I  '11  suspend. 
But  worrying  curs  find  such  untimely  end  ! 
I  '11  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  the  long  i^ank  hangs  o'er  the  nraddy  pool ; 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean ; 
Yet,  sure  a  lover  should  not  die  so  mean ! 
There  plac'd  aloft,  I  '11  rave  and  rail  by  fit% 
Though  all  the  parish  say  I've  lost  my  wils;     l)0 
And  thence,  if  courage  holds,  myself  I'll  throw. 
And  quench  my  passion  in  the  lake  below. 

"  Ye  lasses,  cease  your  burthen,  cease  to  moan. 
And,  by  my  case  forewam'd,  go  mind  your  ^ 


Firg. 


Ver.  67. 
Ante  leves  ergo  pasoefttar  in  etbere  oervi, 
Et  fteta  destituent  nudos  in  Iittore  pisccs 
QuAm  nostro  illias  labatar  pectore  vultas. 

Fir,. 

Ver.  89.  Tb  ken.  Scire.  Chaucer,  te  ft«s,  and  kemie; 
notus  A.  8.  eunnam.  Ooth.  Jhwitam.  Genoania  tone*. 
Dtmia  kienda.  Islandis  iksiina.  Belgis  kennen.  Thiswetil 
is  of  general  use,  but  not  very  common,  tboagh  not  an- 
known  to  the  vulgar.  JTsa,  far  preepieere,  is  well  1 
and  used  t»  diMtmer  kf  the  ege.    Hajf^  F.  R.  & 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  smor,  ice. 

Crudelis  mater  magis  sn  poer  Improbus  ille  ? 

lAprobus  ills  paer,  cnidelis  tu  qooqos  mater. 

Firg. 

Ver.W. 

— vivitesylv«: 
Preceps  ai^rii  speculft  de  montis  in  vndas 
Deferar.  Flty. 


Past.  IV. 
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The  Sun  wai  tet ;  the  night  came  on  apace, 
And  falling  dewB  bewet  around  the  place ; 
The  bat  takee  aiiy  rounds  on  leathern  wingg. 
And  the  hoane  owl  his  woful  dirges  sings; 
The  prudent  maiden  deems  it  now  too  late. 
And,  till  to-morrow  comes,  defen  her  fate.         120 

THURSDAY;  OR,  THE  SPELL, 

HOBNKUA. 

HoBNBLtA,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale, 
In  penaive  mood  rehears'd  her  piteous  tale ; 
Her  piteoua  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan. 
And  pining  echo  answers  groan  fiir  groan. 

**  I  rae  the  day,  a  rueful  day,  I  trow. 
The  wofal  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe ! 
When  Lubberkin  to  town  his  cattle  drove, 
A  maiden  Ime  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains. 
And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains.  10 

Return,  my  Lubberkin,  these  ditties  hear ; 
Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

"  When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straightway  set  a  running  with  such  haste, 
Deborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  &st; 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  riaiog  bank  I  sat  adown,  20 

Then  doflT'd  my  shoe,  and,  by  my  troth,  I  swear, 
Therein  I  apied  this  yellow  frinled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue. 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grow. 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  torn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

*'  At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought; 
I  scatler'd  round  the  seed  on  every  side. 
And  three  times  in  a  trombling  accent  cried,       SO 
'  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow. 
Who  sha-ll  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.' 
1  straight  look'd  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  hiai  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

'With,  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  torn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 


i  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  Son  had  chas'd  the  stars  away  ;  40 

A-field  1  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do) ; 
Thee  first  I  spied ;  and  the  first  swain  we  see. 
In  spite  of  Fortune,  shall  our  true-love  be. 
See,  Lnbberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take ; 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  foimke  f 


Vsr.  &  Digkt,  or  bmiifki,  from  the  Baxon  word  ^JUaa, 
which  signifles  to  Mt  i»  0rder, 

Ver.  2].  D^  and  ira,  ooatraeted  from  the  words  ic  9§ 
aadrf*M. 

40 


'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

*'  Last  May-day  fair  1  searoh'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal.         50 
Upon  a  gooseberry-bush  a  snail  I  found, 
(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound).     • 
I  seix'd  the  vermin,  whom  J  quickly  sped, 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail ;  and,  if  I  right  can  spell, 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L. 
Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love. 

'  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
Aikd  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

"Two  hazel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amaz'd. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  color  blaz'd. 
As  blaz'd  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow ; 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'       68 

"  As  peascods  once  I  plnck'd,  I  chanc'd  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three: 
Which,  when  I  cropp'd,  I  safely  home  convey'd. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 
My  wheel  I  turo'd,  and  sung  a  ballad  new, 
While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew ; 
The  latch  mov'd  up,  when,  who  should  first  come  t% 
But,  in  his  proper  person — Lubberkin. 
I  broke  my  yam,  surpris'd^he  sight  to  see ; 
Sure  sign  that  be  would  break  his  word  with  me. 
Eftsoons  1  join'd  it  with  my  wonted  sleight : 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite !  80 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

"  This  lady-fly  1  take  from  off  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass: 
'  Fly,  lady-bird,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best. 
He  leaves  my  hand  ;  see,  to  the  West  he's  flown, 
To  call  my  true-love  from  the  faithless  town. 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  roe  thrice  around,  around,  around.'       90 

"1  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again, 
My  shepherd's  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
1  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head. 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read ; 
Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen 
'Hian  what  the  paring  makes  upon  the  green. 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  maik  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 


Ver.  64.— ^yd  ^  hcX  AiX^tit  U^rav 

AfOw.  ^&i  tArdL  Xcw^ci,  fiiya  ttamrvptaaaa. 


Ver.  66. 
Daphnis  me  mains  arit,  ego  banc  ia  Daphnide. 

Firg, 
Vsr.  03.  Tiansque  caput  Jace ;  as  respezeris. 

Firjr. 
8  B 
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"  This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make, 
See  from  the  core  two  kemeU  brown  I  take;     100 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Labberkin  is  worn ; 
And  Boobyclod  on  t'  other  side  is  borne. 
But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  gnnmd, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love 's  unsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last ; 
Oh,  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  fast ! 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.* 

*'  As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitch'd  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee.      110 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew, 
Now  mine  I  quickly  doff,  of  inkle  blue. 
Together  fas>  I  tie  the  garten  twiiin ; 
And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain : 
'  Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure. 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure !' 

'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

"  As  I' was  wont,  I  trudg'd  last  market-day 
To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserv'd  in  hay,  120 
I  made  my  market  long  before  'twas  night. 
My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light 
Straight  to  the  'potheoary's  shop  I  went. 
And  in  love-powder  all  my  money  spent. 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday,  afler  prayen, 
When  to  the  alehouse  Lubberkin  repoira, 
These  gdden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

*With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 

ground, 

And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'     130 

"  But  hold ! — our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his 
ears. 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears. 
He  comes !  he  comes .'  Hobnelia  's  not  bewray'd, 
Nor  shall  she,  crown'd  with  willow,  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  he'll  give  me  a  green  gown: 
Oh  dear !  I  (all  adown,  adown,  adown !" 


FRIDAY;  OR,  THE  DIRQE* 

Bumkinet,  GruhbinoL 


WuY,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem  f 
There 's  sorrow  in  thy  look,  if  right  I  deem. 
'Tis  true  yon  oaks  with  yellow  tops  appear, 
And  chilly  blasts  begin  to  nip  the  year ; 


V«r.  100. 
Necte  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylll,  oolores: 
Necte,  Amarylli,  modo ;  et  Veneris  die  vineula  necto. 

Firg. 

Ver.  193. 
Has  hcrbas,  atque  bee  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris.  Fir/. 

Ver.  lSt7. Ilordy  uutiv  aSptov  o/<rd.  7!li»e. 

Ver.  131. 
Nesdo  quid  eerte  est ;  et  Hylax  in  limine  latrat 

Fir/. 

*  ZHrg9,  or  dfrge,  a  moamfal  ditty,  or  song  of  lamenta- 
tion, over  the  dead;  not  a  contraction  of  the  Latin 


From  the  tall  elm  a  shower  of  leaves  is  borne. 
And  their  lost  beauty  riven  beeches  moiun. 
Yet  ev*n  this  season  pleosance  blithe  aflords. 
Now  the  squeez'd  press  foams  with  our  apple  hoaids. 
Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl. 
Let  cider  new  **  wash  sorrow  fiom  thy  aoul.**      If* 

G&UBUNOL. 

Ah.  Bumkinet !  nnce  thou  flora  hence  wert  goae. 
From  theae  sad  plains  all  merriment  ia  flown  ; 
Should  I  reveal  my  grief,  'tvirould  spoil  thy  cbeo. 
And  make  thine  eye  o'erflow  with  many  a  tev. 


**  Hang  sorrow !"  Let 's  to  yonder  hul  repair. 
And  with  trim  aonneta  **  cast  away  our  eare.'* 
"  Gillian  of  Croydon"  well  thy  pipe  can  play : 
Thou  sing'st  most  sweet,  '*OVr  hills  and  &r  awav.' 
Of  "  Patient  Giissel"  I  devise  to  sing. 
And  catches  quaint  shall  make  the  valleys  ling.  2ii 
Come,  Grubbinol,  beneath  this  shelter,  oonie ; 
From  hence  we  view  our' flocks  securely  roani. 

GRUBBINOL. 

Tes,  blithesome  lad,  a  tale  I  mean  to  sai^. 
But  with  my  woe  shall  distant  valleys  ring. 
The  tale  shall  make  our  kid  lings  droop  their  head. 
For,  wo  is  me ! — our  Blouzelind  is  dead ! 


Is  Blouzelinda  dead  ?  fareweD,  my  glee  ! 
No  happiness  is  now  reserv'd  for  me. 
As  the  wood-pigeon  cooes  without  his  mate. 
So  shall  my  doleful  dirge  bewail  her  late.  X^ 

Of  Blouzelinda  fair  I  mean  to  tell. 
The  peerless  maid  that  did  all  maids  ezeel. 

Henceforth  the  mom  shsU  dewy  sorrow  shed. 
And  evening  tears  upon  the  grass  be  spread ; 
The  rolling  streams  with  watery  grief  shall  fiow. 
And  winds  shall  moan  aloud — ^when  load  they  bL-w. 
Henceforth,  as  oft  as  Autumn  shall  retain. 
The  drooping  treom  whene'er  it  rains,  shall  moun:; 
The  season  quite  shall  strip  the  country's  pride. 
For  'twas  in  Autumn  Blouzelinda  died.  io 

Where'er  I  gad,  1  Blouzelind  shall  view. 
Woods,  dairy,  bam,  aiKi  mows,  our  passion  knew. 
When  I  direct  my  eyes  to  yonder  wood. 
Fresh  rising  sorrow  curdles  in  my  blood. 
Thither  I  've  oAen  been  the  damsel's  guide. 
When  rotten  sticks  our  fuel  have  supplied ; 
There  I  remember  how  her  iagots  large 
Were  frequently  these  happy  shoulders'  chaige. 
Sometimes  this  ^rook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown. 
And  stoff'd  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown ;  5C 
Or  when  her  feeding  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way. 
Or  wallowing  'mid  a  fesdit  of  aooras  lay ; 


iirife  in  the  popish  hymn,  dirig*  grtaauM  smst,  as  mam 
pretend ;  but  fh»m  the  Teutonic  dyrjte,  /sarfsn,  lo  praisi 
and  extol.  Whence  it  is  possible  their  dyrl*.  and  osr 
dirgt^  was  a  laudatory  song  to  commemorate  aad  ipplssil 
the  dead.  Owtir$  hitwrntsr. 

Ver.l& 
Incipe,  Mopse,  prior,  si  qnos  aat  niyJlidis  agass 
Aut  AJconis  habes  laudes,  aot  Juigia  Codri.  Fi*g. 

Ver.  97.  0/e«,  Joy;  (torn  the  Dutch ghpm,  to  rsmsta 
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Th'  untowtrd  creatures  to  the  tty  I  diOTo, 
And  whistled  all  the  way— or  told  my  love. 

If  by  the  dairy's  batch  I  chance  to  hie, 
I  shall  her  goodly  countenance  espy ; 
For  there  her  goodly  countenance  I  've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starch*d  and  pinnen  clean ; 
Sometimes,  like  wax,  she  rolls  the  butter  round, 
Or  with  the  wooden  lily  prints  the  pound.  60 

Whilom  I  've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream. 
And  press  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream : 
But  now,  alas !  these  ears  shall  hear  no  more 
The  whining  swine  surround  the  dairy  door ; 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray. 
To  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey. 
Lament,  ye  swine,  in  grunting  spend  your  grieC 
For  you,  like  me,  have  lost  your  sole  relief 

When  in  the  bam  the  sounding  flail  I  ply. 
Where  from  her  sieve  the  chaff  was  wont  to  fly ;  70 
The  poultry  there  will  seem  around  lo  stand, 
Waiting  upon  her  charitable  hand. 
No  succor  meet  the  poultry  now  can  find. 
For  they,  like  me,  have  lost  their  Bloozelind. 

Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass. 
Before  ray  eycB  will  trip  the  tidy  1ms. 
I  pitch'd  the  sheaves,  (oh,  oould  I  do  so  now  .*) 
Which  she  in  rows  pil'd  on  the  growing  mow. 
There  every  deale  my  heart  by  love  was  gained, 
There  the  sweet  kiss  my  courtship  has  explainU  80 
Ah,  Blouzelind .'  that  mow  I  ne'er  shall  see. 
But  thy  memorial  will  revive  in  me. 
Lament,  yQ  fields,  and  rueful  symptoms  show ; 
Henceforth  let  not  the  smelling  primrose  grow ; 
Let  weeds,  instead  of  butter-flowers,  appear, 
And  meads,  instead  of  daisies,  hemlock  bear; 
For  cowslipa  sweet  let  dandelions  spread ; 
For  Blouzelinda,  blithesome  maid,  is  deed ! 
Lament,  ye  awains,  and  o*er  her  grave  bemoan. 
And  spell  ye  right  this  verse  upon  her  stone:      90 
"Here  Blouzelinda  lie^^Alas,  alas! 
Weep,  shepherds — and  remember  flesh  is  grass.'* 


QKOBBINOL. 

Albeit  thy  songs  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear. 
Than  to  the  thirsty  cattle  rivers  clear  ; 
Or  winter  porridge  to  the  laboring  youth. 
Or  buns  and  sugor  to  the  damsel's  tooth; 
Yet  Blouzelinda's  name  shall  tune  my  lay, 
Of  her  I  'U  sing  for  ever  and  for  aye. 

When  Blouzelind  expir'd,  the  wether's  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toU'd  forth  her  knell ;  100 
Tlio  solemn  death-watch  cliok'd  the  hour  she  died, 
And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cried ! 


Ver.  84. 
Pro  molii  violA,  pro  purpureo  nardsso, 
Carduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acutis. 

Fir/. 

Ver.  90. 
Et  taraulum  fkeite,  et  tamolo  superaddito  carmen. 

Firg. 

Ver.  93. 
Tale  tttum  eaimen  nobis,  divine  poets, 
Quale  sopor  fewis  in  grsmine;  quale  per  oestnm 
T)ulcSs  aqae  salients  sitim  restinf uera  rivo. 
Nna  taoMQ  lUBe  quocunque  modo  tibi  nostra  vieissim, 
Dicenitts,  Daphniaque  tuum  tollemus  sd  astra. 

Fir/. 

Ver.  90.  An  imitation  of  Theocrituf. 


The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sate. 
And  with  hoarse  croaking  wam'd  us  of  her  fate ; 
The  lambkin,  which  her  wonted  tendance  bred, 
Dropp'd  on  the  plains  that  &tal  instant  dead ; 
Swarm'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied, 
Which  erst  I  saw  when  Goody  Dobson  died. 

How  shall  T,  void  of  tears,  her  death  relate, 
When  on  her  darling's  bed  her  mother  sate  !     UO 
These  words  the  dying  Blouzelinda  spoke. 
And  of  the  dead  let  none  the  will  revoke : 

**  Mother,"  quoth  she,  **let  not  the  poultry  need. 
And  give  the  goose  wherewith  to  raise  her  breed : 
Be  these  my  sister's  care — and  every  morn 
Amid  the  ducklings  let  her  scatter  com ; 
The  sickly  calf  that's  hous'd  be  sure  to  tend. 
Feed  him  with  milk,  and  fjx>m  bleak  colds  defend. 
Yet  ere  I  die — see,  mother,  yonder  shelf. 
There  secretly  I've  hid  my  worldly  pelf.  120 

Twenty  good  shillings  in  a  rag  I  laid ; 
Be  ten  the  parson's,  for  my  sermon  paid. 
The  rest  is  yours — my  spinning-wheel  ■  and  rake 
Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake ; 
My  new  straw  hat,  that's  trimly  lin'd  with  green, 
Let  Peggy  wear,  for  she 's  a  damsel  clean. 
My  leathern  bottle,  long  in  harvesui  tried. 
Be  Grubbinol's — this  silver  ring  beside : 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  nine-pence  bent, 
A  token  kind  to  Bumkinet  is  sent."  130 

Thus  spoke  the  maiden,  while  the  mother  cried ; 
And  ^)eaceful,  like  the  harmless  lamb,  she  died. 

To  show  their  love,  the  neighbors  far  and  near^ 
Follow'd  wit^  wistful  look  the  damsel's  bier. 
Sprig'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore. 
While  dismally  the  parson  walk'd  before. 
Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw. 
The  daisy,  butter-flower,  and  endive  blue. 

Af^er  the  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text,  139 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  would  be  the  next ; 
He   said,   that  Heaven  would    take  her  soul,  no 

doubt. 
And  spoke  the  hour-glass  in  her  praise— quite  out. 

To  her  sweet  memory,  flowery  garlands  strung. 
O'er  her  now  empty  seat  aloA  were  hung. 
With  wicker  rods  we  fenc*d  her  tomb  around. 
To  ward  from  man  and  beast  the  hallowM  ground ; 
Lest  her  new  grave  the  parson's  cattle  raze. 
For  both  his  horse  and  cow  the  church-yard  graze. 

Now  we  trudg'd  homeward  to  her  mother's  farm. 
To  drink  new  cider  muU'd  with  ginger  warm.  150 
For  Gaffer  Tread  well  told  us,  by  the  by, 
**  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry." 

While  bulls  bear  horns  upon  their  curled  brow. 
Or  lasses  with  soft  strokings  milk  the  cow ; 
While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire. 
Or  battening  hogs  roll  in  the  sinking  mire ; 
While  moles  the  crumbled  earth  in  hillocks  raise ; 
So  long  shall  swains  tell  Blouzelinda's  praise. 

Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain. 
Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.  160 

They  seiz'd  the  lass  in  apron  clean  array'd. 
And  to  the  ale-house  forc'd  the  willing  maid ; 
In  ale  and  kisses  they  fbif  et  their  cares. 
And  Susan  Blouzelinda's  loss  repairs. 


Ver.  153. 
Oiim  Juga  montis  sper,  fluvlos  dnm  piKia  amsbit, 
Dumque  tbymo  pswentur  apes,  dam  rote  cieade, 
fiemper  hoaos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebonf . 

Fir/. 
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SATURDAY}  OR,  THE  FLIGHTS, 


BOWZYBKI78. 

SuBLiMSE  Strains,  O  rustic  Muse !  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  barn  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  lo  loflier  numbers  raise. 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twos  in  the  season  when  the  reapers*  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil  ,* 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  -goodly  rout. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about;  10 
The  lads,  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow, 
Cut  down  the  labors  of  the  winter  plow. 
To  the  near  hedge  young  Susan  steps  aside, 
She  feign'd  her  coat  or  garter  was  untied ; 
Whate'er  she  did,  she  stoop*d  adown  unseen, 
And  merry  reapers  what  they  list  will  ween. 
Soon  she  rose  up,  and  cried  with  voice  so  shrill, 
That  £cho  answered  from  the  distant  hill ; 
The  youths  and  damsels  ran  to  Susan's  aid,       s 
Who  thought  some  adder  had  the  loss  dismay'd.  20 
When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied, 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing, 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingers  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing  reed ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Ballads  and  roundelays  and  catches  sung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fright, 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wight.        30 

**  Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  t 
The  mugs  were  laige,  the   drink  was  wond'rous 

strong ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  the  fair  before  'twas  night; 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light." 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout : 
(For  custom  says,  "  Whoe'er  this  venture  proves. 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves."} 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  ^thin  his  nose.        40 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  swains  with  stammering  speech  be- 
spoke: 
"To  you,  my  lads.  111  sing  my  carols  o'er. 
As  for  the  maids — ^I've  something  else  in  store." 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
Bat  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  plac'd  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear. 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  th'  attentive  ear.  50 

Of  Nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  Sun. 

Ver.29. 
Berts  procul  untum  eapiti  delapsa  Jscebant  Fhrg. 

Ver.  40. 
Sangoineis  flrontem  moris  et  tempora  pingit.  Flrg, 

Ter.43. 
Carmina,  qaa  valtis,  cognosdte!  earmina  vobis; 
Huic  aliud  mercedis  erit.  Fir/. 

Ver  47. 
Nee  tantum  Phobo  gaudet  Parnassia  rapes : 
Nee  tantum  Rbodope  Bsirantar  et  Tsmarus  Orpliea. 

Firg. 


For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  mghu 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  faead^  below: 
And  how  the  closing  oolevrorts  upwards  grow; 
How  Will-o-wisp  misleads  night-fiiring  downs 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  mid  pathless  dowiK 
Of  stars  he  told,  that  shoot  with  shining  traiU 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  taiL  69 
He  snng  where  woodcocks  m  the  Summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed, 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  thej  tend 
Or  to  the  Moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend} ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  Winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  batluid  dormouse  sleep; 
How  Nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  cloee 
Till  the  bright  Sun  has  nine  times  set  and  n»e; 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  Mind.)    7C 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fain  and  sliovi. 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlars*  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of-  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scissois  spies. 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  lold. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold.  90 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  aloog; 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  new  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsans,  and  his  ague^spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  sivings ; 
Jack  Pudding  in  his  party-color'd  jacket 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  paekec 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  featt. 
Of  pockets  pick'd  in  crowds,  and  varioos  cfaeate.  90 

Then  ssd  he  sung  the  Children  in  the  Wood : 
(Ah,  barbarous  undo,  stain'd  with  in&nt  blood !)   « 
How  blackberries  they  pluck'd  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  falchion  sinil*d  ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-red-bressis  limnd. 
And  strow'd  with  pious  hill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds !  if  this  verse  Issts  so  long. 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 

For  Buxom  Joan  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife. 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife.        100 

To  louder  strains  he  rais'd  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in  Chevy-chace  befell. 
When  Per^  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  hofD, 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn ! 
Ah,  Witberingion !  more  years  thy  life  had  crownU 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  bound ! 
Yet  shall  the  'squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stompi. 
By  future  bards  be  wail'd  in  doleful  dumps. 

All  in  die  land  of  Essex  next  he  chants,        109 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallsnb : 


Ver.  51.    Our  swain  had  possibly  read  Tosser.  tvm 
whence  he  might  have  collected  these  pbilosophieBl  o^ 
servations : 
Namqae  caoebst,  uti  nsgnum  per  inane  ooacta,  te. 

Vdr.  97. 
FOrtunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  earmina  possaat. 
NuUa  dies  usquam  raemori  vos  eximet  wo.  Firg. 

Ver.  99.  A  song  in  the  comedy  of  Love  fbr  Lofe,  k^ 
finning  "  A  soldier  and  a  sailor,**  Jcc. 

Ver.  109.  A  song  of  Sir  J.  Deaham's.    Bee  his  poesa. 
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How  th«  gnve  brother  ttood  on  bank  eo  groen — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been ! 

Then  he  waa  wia'd  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sadden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm.  • 

He  song  of  Tafiey  Welch,  and  Sawney  Bool, 
Lilly-bullero,  and  the  Irish  Trot. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  Bateman,  or  of  Shore, 
Or  Wantiey's  Dragon,  slain  by  valiant  Moor» 
The  Bower  of  Rosamond,  or  Robin  Hood, 
And  how  the  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town 
stood?  120 

His  carols  oeas'd:  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  sofl  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  be  rose ;  and,  as  he  reels  along, 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly :  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk,  his  sleep  attends, 
Till  raddy,  like  his  face,  the  Sun  descends. 


FABLE. 

THK  PA]tMZR*8   WIFl  AND  THE  RAVEN. 

*'  Wht  are  those  tears  t  why  droops  your  head  f 
Is  then  your  other  husbond  dead  t 
Or  does  a  worse  disgrace  betide  ? 
Hath  no  one  since  his  death  applied  ?" 

**  Alas !  you  know  the  cause  too  well ; 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell ; 
Then,  to  contribute  to  my  loss, 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across ; 
On  Friday  too !  the  day  I  dread ! 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed ! 
Last  night  (I  vow  to  Heaven  'tis  true) 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Next  post  some  fatal  news  shall  tell : 
God  send  my  Cornish  friends  be  well !" 

*'  Unhappy  Widow,  cease  thy  tears, 
Nor  feel  affliction  in  thy  fears ; 
Let  not  thy  stomach  be  suspended ; 
Eat  now,  and  weep  when  dinner  *s  ended ; 
And,  when  the  butler  clears  the  table, 
For  thy  desert  I'll  read  my  Fable." 

Batwixt  her  swagging  panniers'  load 
A  Fanner's  Wife  to  market  rode. 
And,  jogging  on,  with  thoughtful  care, 
Summ'd  up  the  profits  of  her  ware ; 


Ver.lia. 
Et  fortunatam,  si  Donquam  armenta  foisHnt, 
Pasipbaen.  Firjr. 


Ver.  117.  aaid  loqaar  aut  SeyUam  Nisi,  *c. 
Ver.  117— 190.  Old  EngUsh  baUads. 


Flrg. 


When,  starting  from  her  silver  dream, 
Thus  far  and  wide  was  heard  her  scream. 

**  That  Raven  on  yop  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  ill-betiding  croak  0 
Bodes  me  no  good."    No  more  she  said. 
When  poor  blind  Ball,  with  stumbling  tread. 
Fell  prone ;  o'ertumM  the  pannier  lay. 
And  her  mashM  eggs  bestrow'd  the  way. 

She,  sprawling  in  the  yellow  road, 
Rail'd,  swore,  and  curs'd :  *'  Thou  croaking  toad, 
A  murrain  take  thy  whoreson  throat! 
i  knew  misfortune  in  the  note.** 

"  Dame,"  quoih  the  Raven,  *'  spare  your  oaths 
Unclench  your  fist,  and  wipe  your  clothes. 
But  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  ? 
Goody,  the  fault  was  all  your  own ; 
For,  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dun,  the  old  sure-footed  mare. 
Though  all  the  Ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd. 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  her  legs. 
And  you,  good  woman,  sav'd  your  eggs.*' 


FABLE. 


THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  ANT. 

In  Other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye, 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find ; 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

A  Turkey,  tir'd  of  common  food. 
Forsook  the  barn,  and  sought  the  wood ; 
Behind  her  ran  an  infant  tmin. 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 

"  Draw  near,  my  birds !  the  mother  cries, 
This  hill  delicious  fiire  supplies ; 
Behold  the  busy  negro  race. 
See  millions  blacken  all  the  place ! 
Fear  not ;  like  me,  with  freedom  eat ; 
An  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat 
How  bleai'd,  how  envied,  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poulterer's  knife ; 
But  man,  cnrs'd  man,  on  Turkeys  preys. 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine. 
Sometimes  assist  the  savory  chine ; 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  curs'd. 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  wont." 

An  Ant,  who  climb'd  beyond  his  reach. 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neighboring  bee<^/ 
"  Ere  you  remark  another's  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill. 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kUl." 
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MATTHEW  GREEN. 


Matthew  Grssn,  a  truly  original  poet,  was  bom, 
probably  at  London,  in  1696.  His  parents  were  re- 
spectable Dissenters,  who  brought  him  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  sect  His  learning  was  confined  to 
a  little  Latin ;  but,  from  the  frequency  of  his  clas- 
sical allusions,  it  may  be  concluded  that  what  he 
read  when  jroung,  he  did  not  forget  The  austerity 
in  which  he  was  educated  had  the  efiect  of  inspiring 
him  with  settled  disgust;  and  he  fled  from  the 
gloom  of  dissenting  worship  when  he  was  no  longer 
compelled  to  attend  it  Thus  set  loose  from  the 
opinions  of  his  youth,  he  speculated  very  freely 
on  religious  topics,  and  at  length  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  outward  compliance  with  established  forms, 
and  inward  laxity  of  belief  He  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  been  much  inclined  to  the  principles 
of  Quakerism ;  but  he  found  that  its  practice  would 
not  agree  with  one  who  lived  *<  by  pulling  off  the 
hat*'  We  find  that  he  had  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Custom-house,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
dischaiged  with  great  diligence  and   fidelity.    It 


is  further  attested,  that  he  was  a  msn  of  great 
probity  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  sod  thai  k 
conversation  abounded  with  wit  but  of  the  moa  is- 
offensive  kind.  He  seems  to  have  been  iobject  b 
low-spirits,  as  a  relief  from  which  he  compoied  lu 
principal  poem,  ''The  Spleen."  He  puied  In 
life  in  celibacy,  and  died  in  1737,  at  the  esHy  igc 
of  forty-one,  in  lodgings  in  Gracechurcb-streeL 

The  poems  of  Green,  which  were  not  msde  pcb- 
lie  till  afler  his  death,  consist  of '^ 'Hie  Spleen:' 
"The  Grotto;'*  "Verses  on  Barclay's  AJwlogy." 
"  The  Seeker,"  and  some  smaller  pieces,  all  coa- 
prised  in  a  small  volume.  In  manner  and  lubjtc: 
they  Bxe  some  of  the  most  original  in  our  Itagusp- 
They  rank  among  the  easy  and  familisr,  but  are 
replete  with  uncommon  thoughts,  new  end  iirikin; 
images,  and  those  associations  of  remote  idm  b; 
some  unexpected  similitudes^  in  which  wit  pro- 
cipally  consists.  Few  poems  will  bear  more  le- 
peated  perusals ;  and,  with  those  who  csn  foUycoier 
into  them,  they  do  not  fail  to  become  favoritei. 


THE  SPLEEN.* 

AN  KPISTLK  TO  MR.  CtTTHBKBT  JACKSON. 

This  motley  piece  to  you  I  send, 
Who  always  were  a  faithful  friend ; 
Who,  if  disputes  should  happen  hence. 
Can  best  explain  the  author's  sense ; 
And,  anxious  for  the  public  weal, 
Do,  what  I  sing,  so  oflen  feel. 

The  want  of  method  pray  exeuse. 
Allowing  for  a  vapor'd  Muse : 
Nor  to  a  narrow  path  confin'd, 
Hedge  in  by  rules  a  roving  mind. 

The  child  is  genuine,  you  may  trace 
Throughout  the  sire's  transmitted  ftce^ 
Nothing  is  slol'n :  my  Muse,  though  mean, 
Draws  from  the  spring  she  finds  within ; 
Nor  vainly  buys  what  Gildont  sells, 
Poetic  buckets  for  dry  wells. 


*  "  In  tbis  poem,**  lf[r.  Melmoth  ssys,  '*  there  sre  more 
original  thoag hts  thrown  together  than  he  had  ever  read 
in  the  same  compass  of  lines.** 

FiTZ09BoaifB*s  LetUrt,  p.  1J4. 

t  Oildon*s  Art  of  Poetry. 


School-helps  I  want,  to  climb  on  high, 
Where  all  the  ancient  treasures  lie. 
And  there  unseen  commit  a  theft 
On  wealth  in  Gr^k  exchequers  left. 
Then  where !  from  whom  ?  what  csn  I  itwi. 
Who  only  with  the  modems  deal  1 
This  were  attempting  to  put  on 
Raiment  from  naked  bodies  won  if 
They  safely  sing  before  a  thief) 
They  cannot  give  who  want  relief; 
Some  few  excepted,  names  well  known. 
And  justly  kturel'd  with  renown, 
Whose  stamps  of  genius  mark  thei^  vnn, 
And  theft  detects :  of  theft  beware ; 
From  Moitt$  so  lasb'd,  exampte  fit, 
Shun  petty  larceny  in  wit 

First  know,  my  friend,  I  db  not  mean 
To  write  a  treatise  on  the  spleen ; 


t  A  painted  vest  Prinee  Vortiger  bed  on, 
Which  firom  a  naked  Pict  his  grsodatre  *»■•     ^ 

$  James  Mora  Smith,  Esq.  See  Duucisd,  B.  ii-  ^^ 
the  notes,  whera  the  clreumsUReet  of  tbe  tfSJi»^ 
ticro  alluded  to  ara  very  fully  explained. 
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Nor  to  pmcrib*  when  nervoB  convulse ; 

Nor  mend  th'  tlarum-watcb,  your  pulM. 

If  I  mm  right,  your  question  Wy, 

What  course  I  take  to  driye  away 

TThe  day-mare.  Spleen,  by  whose  ftlse  pleas 

Men  prove  mere  suicides  in  ease ; 

And  how  I  do  myself  demean 

In  stormy  world  to  live  serene. 

When  by  its  magic-lantern  Spleen 
With  frightful  figures  spreads  life's  soene, 
And  threat'ning  prospects  urg*d  my  fears, 
A  stranger  to  the  luck  of  heirs; 
Reason,  some  quiet  to  restore, 
Show'd  part  was  substance,  shadow  more ; 
With  Spleen*s  dead  weight  though  heavy  grown, 
In  life's  rough  tide  I  sunk  not  down. 
But  swam,  till  Fortune  threw  a  rope, 
Buoyant  on  bladders  fill'd  with  hope. 

I  always  choose  the  plainest  food 
To  mend  viscidity  of  blood. 
Hail !  water-gruel,  healing  power, 
Of  easy  access  to  the  poor ; 
Thy  help  love's  confessors  implore. 
And  doctori  secretly  adore ; 
To  thee  I  fly,  by  thee  dilute — 
Through  veins  my  blood  doth  quicker  shoot. 
And  by  swift  current  throws  off  clean 
Prolific  particles  of  Spleen. 

I  never  sick  by  drinking  grow. 
Nor  keep  myself  a  cop  too  )ow. 
And  seldom  Chloe's  lodgings  haunt» 
Thrifty  of  spirits,  which  I  want 

Hunting  I  reckon  very  good. 
To  brace  the  nerves,  and  stic  the  blood : 
t      But  after  no  field-honors  itch, 
I      Achiev'd  by  leaping  hedge  and  ditch. 
While  Spleen  lies  soft  relax'd  in  bed,. 
Or  o'er  coal  fires  inclines  the  head. 
Hygeia's  sons  with  hound  and  hom» 
And  jovial  cry,  awaXe  the  Morn. 
These  see  her  from  the  dusky  plight, 
Smear'd  by  th'  embraces  of  the  Night, 
With  roral  wash  redeem  her  fiice. 
And  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race. 
And,  mounting  in  loose  robes  the  skies. 
Shed  light  and  fragrance  as  she  flies. 
Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  joy  display,. 
Exulting  at  the  hark-away. 
And  in  pursuit  o'er  tainted  ground, 
Frona  lungs  robust  field-notes  resound. 
Then,  as.  St  George  the  dragon  slew. 
Spleen  pierc'd,  trod  down,  and  dying  viaw ;. 
While  all  their  spirits  are  on  wing. 
And  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleys  ring. 

To  cufe  the  mind's  wrong  bias.  Spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some,  hilly  walks ;  all,  exercise ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies ; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monke3rs  have  been. 
Extreme  good  doctors  fbc  the  Spleen ;. 
And  kitten,  if  the  humor  hit 
Has  harlequin'd  away  the  fit 

Sinofr  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf,. 
At  some  particMars  let  us  laugh. 
WitKnga.  brisk  fools,,  curst  with  half 
That  stimnlates  their  impotence ; 
Who  bun  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flies,. 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf, 
Deep  tragedies  that  mak^  us  laugh. 


A  strict  dissenter  tajring  grace, 

A  lect'rer  preaching  for  a  place. 

Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense. 

Making  the  past  the  future  tense. 

The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest 

Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceas'd, 

Green-apron'd  Pythonissa's  rage, 

Great  iEsculapius  on  his  stage, 

A  miser  starving  to  be  rich, 

The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech^ 

A  jointur'd  widow's  ritual  state. 

Two  Jews  disputing  t6te-i-t6te. 

New  almanacs  compos'd  by  seen, 

Experiments  on  felons'  ears. 

Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 

The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye, 

A  coquet's  April-weather  face, 

A  Queenb'rough  mayor  behind  his  mace^ 

And  fops  in  military  show* 

Are  sov'reign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day,. 
I  clear  my  ev'ning  with  a  play. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights. 
The  scenes  of  humor,  music's  flights, 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 

Life's  moving  pictures,  well-wrought  plays, 
To  others'  grief  attention  raise : 
Here,  while  the  tcagic  fictions  glow. 
We  borrow  joy  by  pitying  woe ; 
There  gaily  comic  scenes  delight 
And  hold  true  mirrors  to  our  sight. 
Virtue,  in  charming  dress  array 'd« 
Calling  the  passions  to  her  aid. 
When  moral  scenes  just  actions  join. 
Takes  shape,  and  shows  her  face  divine. 

Music  has  charms,  we  all  may  find, 
Ingratiate  deeply  with  the  mind. 
When  art  does  sound's  high  pow'r  advance, 
To  music's  pipe  the  passions  dance ; 
Motions  unwilPd  its  pow'ri  have  shown, 
Tarantulated  by  a  tune. 
Many  have  held  the  soul  ta  be 
Nearly  allied  to  harmony. 
Her  have  I  known  indulging  grief,. 
And  shunning  company's  relief. 
Unveil  her  face,  and,  looking  round. 
Own,  by  neglecting  sorrow's  wound. 
The  consanguinity  of  sound. 

In  rainy  days  keep  double  guard. 
Or  Spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet 
In  such,  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit 
When  clouds  one  yard  6f  azure  sky. 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks^ 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  mem'ry  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  dro.wning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  eo^e-house  I  stray 
For  news,,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipp'd  discourses  gather. 
That  politics  go  hy  the  weather : 
Then  seek  good-huroor'd  tavern  chums. 
And  play  a&  «ards.  but  for  small  sum#  ; 
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Or  with  the  merry  fellowB  quafil 

And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh ; 

Or  drink  a  joco-aerioui  cup 

With  souls  who've  took  their  freedom  np, 

And  let  my  mind,  beguil'd  by  talk, 

In  Epicurus*  g&rden  walk, 

Who  thought  it  Heav*n  to  be  serene ; 

Pain,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  Spleen. 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence, 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  Fancy's  neck  the  reins ; 
Talk  of  unusual  swell  of  waist 
In  maid  of  honor  loosely  lac'd, 
And  beauty  borr'wing  Spanish  red. 
And  loving  pair  with  sep'rate  bed. 
And  jewels  pawned  for  loss  of  game. 
And  then  redeem'd  by  loss  of  fame; 
Of  Kitty  (aunt  leA  in  the  lurch 
By  grave  pretence  to  go  to  church) 
Perceiv'd  in  hack  with  lover  fine, 
Like  Will  and  Mary  on  the  coin : 
And  thus  in  modibh  manner  we. 
In  aid  of  sugar,  sweeten  tea. 

Permit,  ye  fair,  your  idol  form, 
Which  e'en  the  coldest  heart  can  warm. 
May  with  its  beauties  grace  my  line, 
While  I  bow  down  before  its  shrine, 
And  your  throngM  altars  with  my  l&yn 
Perfume,  and  get  by  giving  praise. 
With  speech  so  sweet,  so  sweet  a  mien 
You  excommunicate  the  Spleen, 
Which,  fiend-like,  fiies  the  magic  ring 
You  form  with  sound,  when  pleas'd  to  sing; 
Wbate'cr  you  say,  howe'er  you  move, 
We  look,  we  listen,  and  approve. 
Your  touch,  which  gives  to  feeling  bliss, 
Our  nerves  officious  throng  to  kiss ; 
By  Cilia's  pat,  on  their  report, 
The  grave-air'd  soul,  inclin'd  to  sport. 
Renounces  wisdom's  sullen  pomp, 
And  loves  the  floral  game,  to  romp. 
But  who  can  view  the  pointed  rays. 
That  from  black  eyes  scintillant  blaze  ? 
Love  on  his  throne  of  glory  seems 
Encompass'd  with  satellite  beams. 
But  when  blue  eyes,  more  sofUy  bright. 
Diffuse  benignly  humid  light. 
We  gaze,  and  see  the  smiling  loves. 
And  Cyiherea's  gentle  doves. 
And  raptur'd  fix  in  Ruch  a  face 
Love's  mercy-seat,  and  throne  of  grace. 
Shine  but  on  age,  you  melt  its  snow ; 
Again  fires  long-extinguish 'd  glow. 
And,  charra'd  by  witchery  of  eyes. 
Blood  Long  congealed  liquefies ! 
True  miracle,  and  fiiirly  done 
By  heads  which  are  ador'd  while  on. 

But  oh,  what  pity  *tis  to  find 
Such  beauties  both  of  form  and  mind. 
By  modem  breeding  much  debos'd. 
In  half  the  female  world  at  least ! 
Hence  I  with  care  such  lott'ries  shun. 
Where,  a  prize  miss'd,  I'm  quite  undone ; 
And  han't,  by  vent'ring  on  a  wife. 
Yet  run  the  greatest  risk  in  life. 

Mothers,  and  guardian  aunts,  forbear 
Your  impious  pains  to  form  the  fair, 


Nor  lay  out  so  raaeh  cost  atid  art, 
But  to  deflow'r  the  virgin  heart ; 
Of  every  fblly-fbaf  ring  bed 
By  quick'ning  heat  of  custom  bred. 
Rather  than  by  yoar  culture  spoiled. 
Desist,  and  give  os  nature  wild. 
Delighted  with  a  hoyden  soul. 
Which  truth  and  innocence  control. 
Coquets,  leave  ofiT  affected  arts, 
Gay  Ibwiers  at  a  flock  of  hearts ; 
Woodcocks  to  ahun  your  snares  have  ikill. 
You  show  so  plain,  you  strive  to  kill. 
In  love  the  artless  catch  the  game, 
And  they  scarce  mias  who  never  aim. 
The  world's  great  Author  did  create 
The  sex  to  fit  the  nuptial  state, 
And  meant  a  blessing  in  a  wife 
To  solace  the  fatigues  of  life ; 
And  old  inspired  times  display, 
How  wives  could  love,  and  yet  obey. 
Then  truth,  and  patience  of  control, 
And  housewife  arte,  adom'd  the  soal ; 
And  charms,  the  gift  of  Nature,  shoae; 
And  jealousy,  a  thing  unknown : 
Veils  were  the  only  masks  they  wore ; 
Novels  (receipts  to  make  a  whore) 
Nor  ombre,  nor  quadrille,  they  knew, 
Nor  Pam*s  puissance  felt  at  loo. 
Wise  men  did  not,  to  be  thought  gay, 
Then  compliment  their  pow'r  away; 
But  lest,  by  frail  desires  misled, 
The  giris  forbidden  paths  should  tread. 
Of  ign'rance  raia'd  the  safe  high  wall ; 
We  sink  haw-haws,  that  show  them  all. 
Thus  we  at  once  solicit  sense, 
And  charge  them  not  to  break  the  fence. 

Now.  if  untir'd.  consider,  friend. 
What  I  avoid  to  gain  my  end. 

I  never  am  at  meeting  seen. 
Meeting,  that  region  of  the  Spleen; 
The  broken  heart,  the  busy  fiend, 
The  inward  call,  on  Spleen  depend. 

Law,  licens'd  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  vocation  is  disease : 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  th'  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  Spleen ; 
Law,  grown  a  forest,  where  perplex 
The  mazes,  and  the  brambles  vex ; 
Where  its  twelve  verd'rers  every  day  . 
Are  changing  still  the  public  way : 
Yet,  if  we  miss  our  path  and  eir, 
We  grievous  penalties  incur ; 
And  wand'rers  tire,  and  tear  their  skiiU 
And  then  get  out  where  they  went  in- 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet. 
Am  loth  to  lend,  or  run  in  debt 
No  compter- writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralizing  pass  the  gate, 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrift  tnmi 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  rooura. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care, 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate, 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclin'd, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  miod : 
Experience  join'd  with  common  ww*» 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
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Pattion,  M  freqnently  a  seen, 
Suhriding  seUlet  into  Spleen. 
Hence,  m  the  plague  of  happy  life, 
I  run  away  from  paity-ctrife. 
A  prince's  cause,  a  church's  claim, 
I  've  known  to  raise  a  mighty  flame, 
And  priest,  as  stoker,  very  free 
To  throw  in  peace  and  charity. 
That  tribe,  whose  practicals  decree 
Small-beer  the  deadliest  heresy ; 
Who,  ibnd  of  pedigree,  derive 
From  the  most  noted  whore  alive ; 
Who  own  wine's  old  prophetic  aid, 
And  love  the  mitre  Bacchus  made, 
Forbid  the  faithful  to  depend 
On  half-pint  drinkers  for  a  friend. 
And  in  whose  gay  red-letter'd  fiice 
We  read  good-living  more  than  grace: 
Nor  they  so  pure,  and  so  precise, 
Immac'late  as  their  white  of  eyes. 
Who  lor  the  spirit  hug  the  Spleen, 
Phylacter'd  throughout  all  their  mien. 
Who  their  ill-tasted  home-brew*d  pray'r 
To  the  state's  mellow  forms  prefer ; 
Who  doctrines,  as  infectious,  fear. 
Which  are  not  steep'd  in  vinegar. 
And  samples  of  heart-chested  grace 
Expose  in  show-glass  of  the  face. 
Did  never  me  as  yet  provoke 
Either  to  honor  band  and  cloak. 
Or  deck  my  hat  with  leaves  of  oak. 

I  rail  not  with  mock-patriot  grace 
At  folks,  because  they  are  in  place ; 
Nor,  hir'd  to  praise  with  stallion  pen. 
Serve  the  ear-lechery  of  men ; 
But  to  avoid  religious  jars. 
The  laws  are  my  expositors. 
Which  in  my  doubting  mind  create 
Conformity  to  church  and  statd. 
I  go,  pursuant  to  my  plan. 
To  Mecca  with  the  caravan. 
And  think  it  right  in  common  sense 
Both  for  diversion  and  defence. 

Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  anend  tho  world 's  a  vast  design : 
Lik  e  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat. 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
Wl»ile  to  defeat  their  labor'd  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  Spleen 

Happy  the  man,  who  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
Hia  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  puird  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd, 
Sees  unconcem'd  life's  wager  row'd, 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play. 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray. 

By  these  reflections  I  repeal 
Each  hasty  promise  made  in  zeal. 
When  Gospel  propagators  say. 
We  're  bound  our  great  light  to  display. 
And  Indian  darkness  drive  away, 
Yet  none  but  drunken  watchmen  send. 
And  scoundrel  link-boys  for  that  end ; 
When  they  cry  up  this  holy  war. 
Which  every  Christian  should  be  for ; 
Yet  such  as  owe  the  law  their  ears, 
*We  find  employ'd  as  engineers : 
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This  view  my  forward  zeal  so  shocks. 
In  vain  they  hold  the  money-box. 
At  such  a  conduct,  which  intends 
By  vicious  means  such  virtuous  ends, 
I  laugh  off  Spleen,  and  keep  my  pence 
From  spoiling  Indian  innocence. 

Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease  ' 
I  suffisr  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  Uie  virtuous  c^use 
Of  a  free  press  and  equal  laws. 
The  press  restrain'd !  nefandous  thought ! 
In  vain  our  sires  have  nobly  fought : 
While  fVee  from  force  the  press  remains. 
Virtue  and  Freedom  cheer  our  plains, 
And  Learning  largesses  bestows. 
And  keeps  uncensuT'd  open  house. 
We  to  the  nation's  public  mart 
Our  works  of  wit,  and  scheroea  of  art. 
And  philosophic  goods  this  way. 
Like  water-carriage,  cheap  convey. 
This  tree,  which  knowledge  so  affi>rds. 
Inquisitors  with  flaming  swords 
From  lay  approach  with  zeal  defend. 
Lest  their  own  paradise  should  end. 
The  Press  from  her  fecundous  womb 
Brought  forth  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
Her  ofispring,  skill'd  in  logic  war. 
Truth's  banner  wav'd  in  open  air ; 
The  monster  Superstition  fled. 
And  hid  in  shades  its  Gorgon  head  ; 
And  lawless  pow'r,  the  long-kept  field. 
By  reason  quell'd,  was  fbrc'd  to  yield. 
This  nurse  of  arts,  and  freedom*s  fence. 
To  chain,  ia  treason  against  sense; 
And,  Liberty,  thy  thousand  tongues 
None  silence,  who  design  no  wrongs; 
For  those,  who  use  tho  gag's  restraint. 
First  rob,  before  they  stop  complaint. 

Since  disappointment  galls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  Spleen, 
Most  schemes,  as  money-snares,  I  hate. 
And  bite  not  at  projectors'  bait, 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round, 
Their  pointed  vessel  runs  aground; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts; 
Or  helm  directors  in  one  trip. 
Freight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship. 
Such  was  of  late  a  corporation,* 
The  brazen  serpent  of  ihe  nation. 
Which,  when  hard  accidenu  distresa'd, 
The  poor  must  look  at  to  be  blest, 
And  thence  expect,  with  paper  seal'd 
By  fraud  and  us'ry,  to  be  heal'd. 

I  in  no  soul-consumption  wait 
Whole  years  at  levees  of  the  g^reat, 


*  The  Chariuble  Corporation,  instituted  fbr  the  relief 
of  tte  industrious  poor,  by  assiiting  them  with  small 
sums  upon  pledges  at  legal  interest.  By  the  villany  of 
those  who  bad  tte  management  of  this  achcme,  the  pro- 
prietors were  defrauded  of  very  considerable  snms  of 
money.  Ia  1739  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  this  body 
became  the  subjeet  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  somo 
of  them,  who  were  mcmbeni  of  the  house  of  common*, 
were  expelled  for  their  concern  in  this  iniquitous  trans- 
action. 
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And  hungry  hopes  regale  the  while 
On  the  spare  diet  of  a  smile. 
There  you  may  see  the  idol  stand 
With  mirror  in  his  wanton  hand ; 
Above,  below,  now  here,  now  there, 
He  throws  about  the  sunny  glare. 
Crowds  pant,  and  press  to  seize  the  prize. 
The  gay  delusion  of  their  eyes. 

When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  color  at  her  will, 
And  raise  and  round  the  figure  well. 
And  show^  her  talent  to  excel, 
1  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

When  I  lean  politicians  mark 
Grazing  on  ether  in  the  Park ; 
Who  e'er  on  wing  with  open  throats 
Fly  at  debates,  expresses,  votes. 
Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use. 
Catching  their  airy  food  of  news ; 
Whose  latnint  stomachs  oft  molest 
The  deep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest; 
Or  see  some  poet  pensive  sit, 
Fondly  mistaking  Spleen  for  Wit : 
Who,  though  short-winded,  still  will  aim 
To  sound  the  epic  trump  of  Fame ; 
Who  still  on  Phcebus'  smiles  will  dote. 
Nor  learn  conviction  from  his  coat  ; 
I  bless'd  my  stars,  1  never  knew 
Whimsies,  which  close  pursu'd,  undo. 
And  have  from  old  experience  been 
Both  parent  and  the  child  of  Spleen. 
These  subjects  of  Apollo's  state, 
Who  from  false  fire  derive  their  fote. 
With  airy  purchases  undone 
Of  lands,  which  none  lend  money  on. 
Born  dull,  had  follow'd  thriving  ways. 
Nor  lost  one  hour  to  gather  bays. 
Their  fancies  first  delirious  grew, 
And  scenes  ideal  took  for  true. 
Fine  to  the  sight  Parnassus  lies. 
And  with  false  prospects  cheats  their  eyes ; 
The  fabled  gods  the  poets  sing, 
A  season  of  perpetual  spring. 
Brooks,  fiow*ry  fields,  and  groves  of  trees, 
Afifording  sweets  and  similes, 
Gay  dreams  inspir'd  in  myrtle  bow*n. 
And  wreaths  of  undecaying  flow*rs, 
Apollo's  harp  with  airs  divine. 
The  sacred  music  of  the  Nine, 
Views  of  the  temple  rais*d  to  Fame, 
And  for  a  vacant  niche  proud  aim, 
.   Ravish  their  souls,  and  plainly  show 
Wliat  Fancy's  sketching  power  can  do. 
They  will  attempt  the  mountain  steep. 
Where  on  the  top,  like  dreams  in  sleep, 
The  Muse's  revelations  show, 
That  find  men  crack'd,  or  make  them  so. 

You,  friend,  like  me,  the  trade  of  rhyme 
Avoid,  elab'rate  waste  of  time. 
Nor  are  content  to  be  undone. 
To  pass  for  Phoebus'  crazy  son. 
Poems,  tlie  hop-grounds  of  the  brain, 
Afibrd  the  most  uncertain  gain ; 
And  lott'ries  never  tempt  the  wise 
With  blanks  so  many  to  a  prize. 
I  only  transient  visits  pay. 
Meeting  the  Muses  in  my  way. 
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Scarce  known  to  the  fitttidious  daniei. 
Nor  skiird  to  call  them  by  tfadr  names. 
Nor  can  their  paosports  in  these  days, 
Your  profit  warrant,  or  your  praise. 
On  poems  by  their  dictates  writ, 
Critics,  as  sworn  appraisers,  ait, 
And  mere  upholatVers  in  a  trice 
On  gems  and  painiinga  set  a  price. 
ThMe  tayl'ring  artista  for  our  lays 
Invent  cramp'd  rulea,  and  with  straight  ttiys 
Striving  free  Nature's  shape  to  hit. 
Emaciate  sense,  before  they  fit 

A  commonplace  and  many  friends. 
Can  serve  the  plagiary's  ends. 
Whose  easy  vamping  talent  lies. 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disguise. 
Thus  some,  devoid  of  art  and  skill 
To  search  the  mine  on  Find  us'  hill. 
Proud  to  aspire  and  workmen  grow. 
By  genius  doom'd  to  stay  below, 
For  their  own  digging  show  the  town 
Wif  s  treasure  brought  by  others  down. 
Some  wanting,  if  they  find  a  mine, 
An  artist's  judgment  to  refine. 
On  fiirae  precipitately  fiz'd, 
The  ore  with  baser  metals  mix'd 
Melt  down,  impatient  of  delay, 
And  call  the  vicious  mass  a  play. 
All  these  engage  to  serve  their  ends, 
A  band  select  of  trusty  friends, 
Who,  lesson'd  right,  extol  the  thing. 
As  Psapho*  taught  his  birds  to  sing; 
Then  to  the  ladies  they  submit. 
Returning  officers  on  wit : 
A  crowded  house  their  presence  draws, 
And  on  the  beaux  imposes  laws, 
A  judgment  in  its  favor  ends. 
When  all  the  panel  ore  its  friends : 
Their  natures  merciful  and  mild 
Have  from  mere  pity  sav'd  the  child ; 
In  bulrush  ark  the  bantling  found 
Helpless,  and  ready  to  be  drown'd, 
They  have  preserv'd  by  kind  support. 
And  brought  the  baby-rouse  to  court. 
But  there's  a  youth t  that  you  can  nsme, 
Who  needs  no  leading-strings  to  fame, 
Whose  quick  maturity  of  brain 
The  birth  of  Pallas  may  explain : 
Dreaming  of  whose  depending  fete, 
I  heard  Melpomene  debate, 
"This,  this  is  he,  that  viras  foretold 
Should  emulate  our  Greeks  of  old. 
Inspir'd  by  me  with  sacred  art. 
He  sings,  and  rules  the  varied  heart; 
If  Jove's  dread  anger  he  rehearse. 
We  hear  the  thunder  in  his  verse ; 
If  he  describes  love  turn'd  to  rage, 
The  furies  riot  in  his  page. 


•  Psapho  was  a  Ly  Wan,  who,  dedrinf  to  be  "^JJ"  j 
a  god,  eflbcted  it  by  this  means :  he  took  7^^r^^^s 
Uught  them  to  sing,  Fsapho  is  a  grest  god.  w  •*"  • 
wore  pcrlfecl  in  their  lesson,  he  let  them  fly;  *"Vj,. 
birds  iearaing  the  same  ditty,  repeated  it  in  ^.'^' 
on  which  his  countrymen  ofl^rod  sacrifice  to  l"™* 
eonsidered  him  as  a  deity. 

t  Mr.  Glover,  tbs  excellent  author  of  liSonkls^Bow'***' 
Medea,  kc 
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If  he  fair  liberty  and  law 

By  rufiian  pow'r  ezjuiing  draw, 

'Ae  keener  paMiom  then  engage 

Aright,  and  sanctify  their  rage ; 

if  he  attempt  disastrous  love, 

We  hear  those  'plaints  that  wound  the  grove. 

Within  the  kinder  passions  glow. 

And  tears  diatill'd  irom  pity  flow." 

From  the  bright  vision  I  descend. 
And  my  deserted  theme  attend. 

Me  never  did  ambition  seize, 
Strango  fever  most  inflam'd  by  ease ! 
The  active  lunacy  of  pride. 
That  courts  jilt  Fortune  for  a  bride, 
This  par*dise-tree,  so  fair  and  high, 
I  view  with  no  aspiring  eye : 
Like  aspen  shake  the  restless  leaves. 
And  Sodom-fruit  our  pains  deceives. 
Whence  frequent  falls  give  no  surprise, 
But  fits  of  Spleen,  call'd  growing  vjim. 
Greatness  in  gliu'ring  forms  displayed 
AfiectB  weak  eyes  much  us'd  to  shade. 
And  by  its  falsely-envied  scene 
Gives  self^iebasing  fits  of  Spleen. 
We  should  be  pleas'd  that  things  are  so. 
Who  do  for  nothing  see  the  show, 
And,  middle-siz'd,  can  pass  between 
Life's  hubbub  safe,  because  unseen. 
And  midst  the  glare  of  greatness  trace 
A  wai'ry  sunshine  in  the  lace, 
And  pleasure  fled  to,  to  redress 
The  sad  fatigue  of  idleness. 
4   Contentment,  parent  of  delight. 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight. 
Say,  goddess,  in  what  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face ; 
Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 
And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 
They,  iwhom  thou  deignest  to  inspire, 
Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire ; 
By  happy  alchymy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find  ; 
They  both  disdain  in  outward  mien 
The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  Spleen, 
And  meretricious  arts  of  dress. 
To  feign  a  joy,  and  hide  distress ; 
Vnmov'd  when  the  rude  tempest  blows. 
Without  an  opiate  they  repose ; 
And,  cover'd  by  your  shield*  defy 
The  w^hizzing  shails,  that  round  them  fly: 
Nor  Boaeddling  with  the  god's  afliiiri. 
Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares ; 
But  place  their  bliss  in  mental  rest. 
And  feast  upon  the  good  possessed. 

Forc'd  by  sofl  violence  of  pray'r. 
The  blithesome  goddess  soothes  my  care . 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids,  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man,  not  quite  a  clown ; 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t*  other  holds  the  plow ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  form'd  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse,  and  keep  the  keys ; 


And  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 

Commission'd  by  the  name  of  niece. 

With  understandings  of  a  size 

To  think  their  master  very  wise. 

May  Heav*n  (it 's  all  I  wish  for)  send 

One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 

Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 

Display  benevolence,  not  state. 

And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 

Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 

A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 

Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 

Behind,  a  green-like  velvet  neat. 

Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet  ; 

Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 

Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 

From  Euros,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 

Fenc'd  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowu'd, 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng. 

Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song  ; 

With  op'ning  views  of  hill  and  dale. 

Which  sense  and  fancy  too  regale. 

Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds. 

Like  amphitheatre  surrounds; 

And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 

Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees. 

From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 

Extended  for,  repel  the  day. 

Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 

Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 

Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 

The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  Fate, 

And  dreams  beneath  the  spreacfing  beech 

Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 

While  soA  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 

Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind. 

Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phcebus*  ray 

While  Pan  melodius  pipes  away, 

In  measur'd  motions  frisk  about, 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 

Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep, 

Brown  fields  their  fallow  sabbaths  keep. 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray, 

And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play. 

And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 

Thus  sheltered,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves, 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves, 
Cuis'd  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  av'rice,  sphincter  of  the  heart. 
Who  wealth.  hard-earo*d  by  guilty  cares. 
Bequeath  untouch'd  to  thankless  heirs. 
May  I,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  guile. 
And  wearing  Virtue's  liv'ry-smile. 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive, 
With  income  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r. 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour. 
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With  tripe  to  town  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brash  off  the  clown, 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age, 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow, 
And  what  I  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th'  enthusiast's  hope,  and  raptures  wild. 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 
His  springy  soul  dilates  like  air. 
When  free  from  weight  of  ambient  care. 
And,  hush'd  in  meditation  deep, 
Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  asleep ; 
Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  grown, 
Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  own, 
Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  place, 
And  through  the  wilds  of  endless  space, 
Borne  up  on  metaphysic  wings. 
Chases  light  forms  and  shadowy  thin^ 
And  in  the  vague  eicursion  caught. 
Brings  home  some  rare  exotic  thought. 
The  melancholy  man  such  dreams. 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems ; 
Fain  would  he  sec  some  distant  scene 
Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 
And  Fancy's  telescope  applies 
With  tinctur'd  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 
Such  thoughts,  as  love  the  gloom  of  night, 
I  close  examine  by  the  light ; 
For  who,  though  brib'd  by  gain  to  lie, 
Date  sunbeam>written  truths  deny. 
And  execute  plain  common  sense 
On  faith's  mero  hearsay  evidence  f 

That  superstition  mayn't  create. 
And  club  its  ills  with  those  of  Fate, 
I  many  a  notion  take  to  task. 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-mask. 
Thus -scruple,  spasm  of  the  mind, 
Is  cur'd,  and  certainty  I  find. 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
I  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain ; 
And  legendary  fears  are  gone. 
Though  in  tenacious  childhood  sown. 
Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do. 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show. 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  Tbll 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  soul ; 
Preferring  sense,  from  chin  that's  bare. 
To  nonsense  thron'd  in  whiskered  hair. 

To  thee.  Creator  uncreate, 
O  Entium  Ens !  divinely  great  I— ^ 
Hold.  Muse,  nor  melting  pinions  tiy. 
Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly, 
Nor  straining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 
Unfeather'd  arrows  far  to  throw : 
Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray 
Where  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 
With  tender  eyes,  and  colon  faint. 


And  trembling  hands,  forbear  to  point 

Who  features  veil'd  by  light  can  hitf 

Where  can,  what  has  no  outline,  «tf 

My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego^ 

Thyself;  the  fitter  subject,  know 

He  wisely  ahuns  the  bold  extreme. 

Who  soon  lajTS  by  th'  unequal  themsb 

Nor  runs,  wtth  Wisdom's  syrens  caught, 

On  quicksands  swall'wing  shipwreek'd  tboogit 

But,  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 

Mute  praise,  and  humble  negatives. 

In  one,  no  object  of  our  sight. 

Immutable,  and  infinite. 

Who  can't  be  cniel  or  unjust, 

Calm  and  reaign'd,  I  fix  my  trust; 

To  him  my  past  and  present  state 

I  owe,  and  must  my  future  fate. 

A  stranger  into  life  I  *m  come, 

Dying  may  be  our  going  home, 

Transported  here  by  angry  Fate, 

The  convicts  of  a  prior  state. 

Hence  I  no  anxious  thoughts  bestow 

On  matters  I  can  never  know ; 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagitnt  pai'd. 

He  'II  grant  a  settlement  at  last. 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  croin^ 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  rouad 

Of  life  no  sooner  lest  but  found. 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come, 

like  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  present  im. 

But  can't  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  series  to  receive ;  * 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  Fats, 

We  balance  in  another  state. 

And  consciousness  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th*  acquittance  for  the  wrong. 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery. 

Or  be  supposed  to  create. 

Curious  to  try,  what  'tis  to  hate : 

And  do  an  act,  which  rage  inien, 

'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindnea  erri. 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  mil 
On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale ; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit. 
My  crew  of  passions  all  submit 
If  dark  and  blust'ring  prove  some  nigh»» 
Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights; 
Experience  holds  the  cautious  gls» 
To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass, 
And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lein. 
To  see  what  danger*  may  be  bid ; 
And  once  in  seven  year*  I'm  seen 
At  Both  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 
Though  pleas'd  to  see  the  dolphins  JW 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way, 
With  store  sufficient  for  relief, 
And  wisely  still  prepar'd  to  reeC 
Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 
I  make,  (may  Heav'n  propitioos  sew 
Such  vrind  and  weather  to  the  endl 
Neither  becalm'd,  nor  over-btewn, 
life's  voyage  to  the  woHd  unknowf 
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Thesk  sheets  primeval  doctrines  yield. 

Where  revelation  is  reveal'd ; 

Soul-phlegm  from  literal  feeding  bred. 

Systems  lethargic  to  the  head 

They  purge*  and  yield  a  diet  thin, 

That  tarns  to  Gospel-chyle  within. 

Truth  sublimate  may  here  be  seen 

Extracted  from  the  parts  terrene. 

In  these  is  shown,  how  men  obtain 

\Vha»  of  Prometheus  poets  feign : 

To  Scripture  plainness  dress  is  brought. 

And  speech,  apparel  to  the  thought 

They  hiss  from  instinct  at  red  coats. 

And  war,  whose  work  is  cutting  throats, 

Forbid,  and  press  the  law  of  love ; 

Breathing  the  spirit  of  the  dove. 

Lucrative  doctrines  they  detest. 

As  roanufactur'd  by  the  priest ; 

And  throw  down  turnpikes,  where  we  pay 

For  stufii  which  never  mends  the  way ; 

And  tythes,  a  Jewish  tax,  reduce. 

And  frank  the  Gospel  for  our  use. 

They  sable  standing  armies  break ; 

But  the  militia  useful  make  : 

Since  all  unhir'd  may  preach  and  pray, 

Taught  by  these  rules  as  well  as  they; 

Rules,  which,  when  truths  themselves  reveal. 

Bid  us  to  follow  what  we  feel. 

The  world  can't  hear  the  small  still  voice, 

Such  is  its  bustle  and  its  noise  ; 

Reason  the  proclamation  reads. 

But  not  one  riot  passion  heeds. 

Wealth,  honor,  power,  the  graces  are. 

Which  here  below  our  homage  share : 

They,  if  one  votary  they  find 

To  mistress  more  divine  inclm'd» 

In  truth's  pursuit,  t  cause  delay, 

Throw  golden  apples  in  his  way. 

Place  me,  0  Heav'n,  in  some  retreat; 
There  let  the  serious  death-watch  beat. 
There  let  me  self  in  silence  shun, 
To  feel  thy  will,  which  should  be  done. 

Then  comes  the  Spirit  to  onr  hut, 
When  fast  the  senses'  doors  are  shut ; 
For  so  divine  and  pure  a  guest 
The  emptiest  rooms  are  fumish'd  best 

O  Contemplation !  air  serene ! 
From  damps  of  sense,  and  fogs  of  spleen! 
Pure  mount  of  thought !  thrice  holy  groundi 
Where  grace,  when  waited  for,  is  found. 


*  This  celebrated  book  was  written  by  its  aathor,  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  and  wss  afterwards  translated  into 
.High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  proba- 
bly into  other  languages.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  a 
very  ingenious  defence  of  the  principles  of  Quakerism, 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrines  which  it  endeavors 
to  establish.  The  author  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1648, 
and  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  Scots  College  in 
Paris,  where  his  uncle  was  principal.  His  fkther  became 
one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  new  sect,  and  ftora 
his  example,  the  son  seems  to  have  been  indoeed  to  tread 
in  his  steps.  Be  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1690,  in  the 
4%1  year  of  his  age. 


Here  'tis  the  soul  fools  sodden  ]routh. 
And  meets  exulting,  virgin  Truth  ; 
Here,  like  a  breexe  of  gentlest  kind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  shines  that  light  with  glowing  face. 
The  fuse  divine,  that  kindles  grace; 
Which,  if  we  trim  our  lamps,  will  last, 
Till  darimeas  be  by  dying  past 
And  then  goes  out  at  end  of  night, 
Extinguish'd  by  superior  light. 

Ah  me!  the  heats  and  colds  of  life, 
Pleasuxe's  and  pain's  eternal  strife, 
Breed  stormy  passions,  which  confin'd, 
Shake,  like  th*  iEolian  vale,  the  mind. 
And  raise  despair;  my  lamp  can  last, 
Plac'd  where  they  drive  the  furious  blast 

False  eloquence !  big  empty  sound ! 
Like  showers  that  rash  upon  the  ground ! 
little  beneath  the  surface  goes. 
All  streams  along,  and  muddy  flows. 
.  This  sinks,  and  swells  the  buried  grain. 
And  fimctifles  like  southern  rain. 

His  art,  well  hid  in  mild  discourse. 
Exerts  persuasion's  winning  force, 
And  nervates  so  the  good  design. 
That  king  Agrippa's  case  is  mine. 

Well-natur'd,  happy  shade  forgive  I 
Like  you  I  think,  but  cannot  live. 
Thy  scheme  requires  the  world's  contempt, 
That  from  dependence  life  exempt; 
And  constitution  fVam'd  so  strong. 
This  worid's  worst  climate  cannot  wrong. 
^  Not  such  my  lot  not  Fortune's  brat, 
I  live  by  polling  off  the  hat; 
Compell'd  by  station  every  hour 
To  bow  to  images  of  power ; 
And  in  life's  busy  scenes  immers'd. 
See  better  things,  and  do  the  worst 

Eloquent  Wsnt,  whose  reasons  sway, 
And  make  ten  thousand  truths  give  vray. 
While  I  your  scheme  with  pleasure  trace. 
Draws  near,  and  stares  me  in  the  face. 
**  Consider  well  your  state,*'  she  cries, 
"  Like  others  kneel,  that  yoa.  may  rise ; 
Hold  doctrines,  by  no  scraples  vex'd. 
To  which  preformeht  is  annex'd ; 
Nor  madly  prove,  where  all  depends, 
Idolatry  upon  your  friends. 
See,  how  3rou  like  my  raeful  face. 
Such  you  must  wear,  if  out  of  place. 
Crack'd  is  your  brain  to  turn  recluse 
Without  one  farthing  out  at  use. 
They,  who  have  lands,  and  safe  bank-stock. 
With  faith  so  founded  on  a  rock. 
May  give  a  rich  invention  ease. 
And  construe  Scripture  how  ihey  please. 

'*The  honor'd  prophet  that  of  old 
Us'd  Heav'n's  high  counsels  to  unfold, 
Did,  more  than  courier  angels,  greet 
The  crows,  that  brought  him  bread  and  meat 
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Wren  I  first  came  to  London,  J  rambled  about. 
From  sermon  to  sermon,  took  a  slice  and  went  out 
Then  on  me,  in  divinity  bachelor,  tried 
Many  priests  to  obtrude  a  Levitical  bride ; 
2C 
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And  urging  their  various  opinions,  intended 
To  make  me  wed  systems,  which  they  recom- 
mended. 
Said  a  lech'rous  old  friar  skulking  near  Lincoln's- 
inn, 
(Whose  trade's  to  absolve,  but  whose  pastime's  to 

sin; 
Who,  spider-like,  seizes  weak  Protestant  fliea. 
Which  hung  in  his  sophistry  cobweb  he  spies ;) 
"  Ah !  pity  your  soul ;  for  without  our  church  pale, 
If  you  happen  to  die,  to  be  damn'd  you  can't  fail ; 
The  Bible,  you  boast,  is  a  wild  revelation : 
Hear  a  church  that  can't  err,  if  you  hope  for  sal- 
vation." 
Said  a  fermal  non-con,  (whose  rich  stock  of  grace 
Lies  forward  expos'd  in  shop-window  of  face,) 
*'  Ah !  pity  your  souJ :  come,  be  of  our  sect  : 
For  then  you  are  safe,  and  may  plead  you're  elect. 
As  it  stands  in  the  Acts,  we  can  prove  ourselves 

saints. 
Being  Christ's  little  flock  everywhere  spoke  against" 

Said  a  jolly  church  parson,  (devoted  to  ease. 
While  penal-law  dragons  guard  his  golden  fleece,) 
"  If  you  pity  your  soul,  1  pray  listen  to  neither ; 
The  first  is  in  error,  the  last  a  deceiver: 
That  our's  is  the   true  church,  the  sense  of  our 

tribe  is, 
And  surely  in  medio  iiUis*imut  Hm.** 
Said  a  yea  and  nay  Friend,  with  a  stiflf  hat  and 
band, 
(Who  while  he  talk'd  gravely  would  hold  forth  hit 

hand,) 
''  Dominion  and  wealth  are  the  aim  of  all  three. 
Though  about  ways  and  means  they  may  all  dis- 
agree; 
Then  prithee  be  wise,  go  the  Quaker's  by-way, 
Tis  plain,  without  turnpikes,  so  nothing  to  pay." 


THE  GROTTO.* 

WRITTEN  Br   MS.  GaBEN,  UNOSK  THE  NAME  OF 

PETEB.  DRAKE,  A  PIBHERMAM  OF  BRENTFORD. 

Printed  in  the  year  1732,  tut  notjpuUisked. 

Scilicet  hio  possis  curvo  digwuo&n  rectuim 
Atque  inter  ailvae  Academi  quierere  verom. 

Nor. 

Oar  wita  ApoIIo*i  influeooe  beg, 

Tbo  Grotto  mekea  them  eU  with  Bgg'- 

Finding  this  chalkitone  in  my  nest, 

1  etrain,  and  lay  among  the  rteL 

Adieu  awhile,  foreaken  flood, 
To  ramble  in  the  Delian  wood. 
And  pray  the  god  my  well-meant  song 
May  not  my  subject's  merit  wrong. 


*  A  bailding  in  Richmond  Gardens,  erected  by  ^aeen 
Caroline,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Stqiben  Dock. 
At  the  time  this  poem  was  written,  many  other  verses  ap- 
peared on  the  same  subject. 


Say,  father  Thames,  whose  gentle  pace 
Gives  leave  to  view  what  beauties  gnee 
Your  flow*iy  banks,  if  you  have  seen 
The  much-sung  Grotto  of  the  queeo. 
Contemplative,  forget  awhile 
Oxonian  towers,  and  Windsor's  pile. 
And  Wolaey's  pridet  (his  greatest  guilt) 
And  what  great  William  since  has  built. 
And  flowing  fast  by  Richmond  scenes, 
(Honor'd  retreat  of  two  great  qoeeul) 
From  Sion-House,||  whose  proud  survey 
Browbeats  your  flood,  look  'cross  the  way. 
And  view,  from  highest  swell  of  tide. 
The  milder  scenes  of  Surrey  side. 

Though  yet  no  palace  grace  the  shore, 
To  lodge  that  pair  you  should  adore; 
Nor  abbeys,  great  in  ruin,  rise. 
Royal  equivalents  for  vice ; 
Behold  a  grot,  in  Delphic  grove. 
The  Graces'  and  the  Muses'  love. 
(O,  might  our  laureate  study  here. 
How  xmuld  he  hail  his  new-born  year!) 
A  temple  from  vain  glories  free, 
Whose  goddess  is  Philosophy, 
Whose  sides  such  licens'd  idols  crown 
As  Superstition  would  pull  down: 
The  only  pilgrimage  I  know, 
That  men  of  sense  would  choose  to  go; 
Which  sweet  abode,  her  wisest  choice, 
Urania  cheers  with  heavenly  voice. 
While  all  the  Virtues  gather  round. 
To  see  her  consecrate  the  ground. 
If  thou,  the  god  with  winged  feet, 
In  council  talk  of  this  retreat. 
And  jealous  gods  resentment  show 
At  altars  rais'd  to  men  below ; 
Tell  thooe  proud  lords  of  Heaven,  'tii  fit 
Their  house  our  heroes  should  admit ; 
While  each  exists,  as  poets  sing, 
A  lazy,  lewd  immortal  thing. 
They  must  (or  grow  in  disrepute) 
With  Earth's  first  commoners  recniit. 

Needless  it  is  in  terms  unskill'd 
To  praise  whatever  Boyle  $  shall  build; 
Needless  it  is  the  busts  to  name 
Of  men,  monopolists  of  fame ; 
Four  chiefs  adorn  the  modest  stone,T 
For  virtue  as  for  learning  known; 
The  thinking  sculpture  help"  to  raise 
Deep  thoughts,  the  genii  of  the  place: 


t  Hampton  Court,  begun  by  Cardinal  WcIkJ,  «  * 
proved  by  King  William  III. 

X  aueen  Anne,  consort  to  King  Richirf  H  •^ 
Elizabeth,  both  died  at  Richmond. 

I  Sion-House  is  now  a  seat  belonging  to  the  D«>1« 
Iforthamberland. 

^Richard  Boyle,  Eari  of  Barlinfton,anobleiDa«i^ 
able  for  his  fine  taste  in  architecture.  "  ^^.^jotii! 
tection  and  great  wealth  more  generooriy  •w  J  ^j^^ 
diffused  than  by  this  great  person,  who  **»  f 'f^ia 
of  a  genius  and  artist,  exoept  envy."  He  diw 
4.1753-  ^^* 

IT  The  -author  should  have  ssid  five;  ^^^"TZm 
busls  of  Newton,  Locke,  Woitostoa,  Omw-  •" 
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To  the  inind*8  ear,  and  inward  sight. 

Their  silence  speaks,  and  shade  gives  light: 

While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach. 

And  minds  dispos'd  to  musing  teach : 

Proud  of  strong  limhs  and  painted  hues, 

They  perish  by  the  slightest  braise ; 

Or  maladies,  begon  within, 

Destroy  more  slow  life's  frail  machine ; 

From  maggot-youth  through  change  of  state. 

They  feel  like  us^  the  turns  of  fate ; 

Some  bom  to  creep  have  liv'd  to  fly, 

And  change  earth-cells  for  dwellings  high ; 

And  some  that  did  their  six  wings  keep, 

Before  they  died  been  ibrc'd  to  creep ; 

They  politics  like  ours  profess, 

The  greater  prey  upon  the  lees : 

Some  strain  on  foot  huge  loads  to  bring , 

Some  toil  incessant  on  the  wing, 

And  in  their  difierent  ways  explore 

Wise  sense  of  want  by  future  store ; 

Nor  from  their  vigorous  schemes  desist 

Till  death,  and  then  are  never  miss'd. 

Some  frolic,  toil,  marry,  increase. 

Arc  sick  and  well,  have  war  and  peace. 

And,  broke  with  age,  in  half  a  day 

Yield  to  successors,  and  away. 

Let  not  profane  this  sacred  place. 
Hypocrisy  with  Janus'  face ; 
Or  Pomp,  mixt  state  of  pride  and  care ; 
Court  Kindness,  Falsehood's  polish'd  ware ; 
Scandal  disguis'd  in  Friendship's  veil, 
That  tells,  unask'd,  th'  injurious  tale ; 
Or  art  politic,  which  allows 
The  Je8uit*rcmedy  for  vows ; 
Or  priest,  perfuming  crowned  head, 
'Till  in  a  swoon  Truth  lies  for  dead ; 
Or  tawdry  critic,  who  perceives 
No  grace,  which  plain  proportion  gives, 
And  more  than  lineaments  divine 
Admires  the  gilding  of  the  shrine; 
Or  that  self-haunting  spectre  Spleen, 
In  thickest  fog  the  clearest  seen ; 
Or  Prophecy,  which  dreams  a  lie. 
That  fools  believe  and  knaves  apply ; 
Or  frolic  Mirth,  profanely  loud. 
And  happy  only  in  a  crowd ; 
Or  Melancholy's  pensive  gloom, 
Proxy  in  Contemplation's  room. 

0  Delia !  when  I  touch  this  string. 
To  thee  my  Muse  directs  her  wing. 
Unspotted  fair!  with  downcast  look 
Mind  not  so  much  the  murm'ring  brook ; 
Nor  fixt  in  thought,  with  footsteps  slow 
Through  cypress  alleys  cherish  woe : 
I  see  the  soul  in  pensive  fit. 
And  moping  like  sick  linnet  ait 
With  dewy  eye,  and  moulting  wing, 
Vnperch'd,  averae  to  fly  or  sing ; 
I  see  the  favorite  curls  begin 
(Disus'd  to  toilet  discipline) 
To  quit  their  post,  lose  their  smart  air, 
And  grow  again  like  common  hair ; 
And  tears,  which  frequent  kerchieft  dry. 
Raise  a  red  circle  round  the  eye ; 
And  by  this  bur  about  the  Moon, 
Conjecture  mora  ill  weather  soon. 
Love  not  so  much  the  doleful  knell : 
And  news  the  boding  night^biids  tell ; 


Nor  watch  the  wainscot's  hollow  blow ; 
And  hens  portentous  when  they  crow ; 
Nor  sleepless  mind  the  death-watch  beat ; 
In  taper  find  no  winding-sheet: 
Nor  in  burnt  coal  a  coffin  see. 
Though  thrown  at  others,  meant  for  th6e : 
Or  when  the  coruscation  gleams. 
Find  out  not  fint  the  bloody  streams ; 
Nor  in  imprest  remembrance  keep 
Grim  tap'stry  figures  wrought  in  sleep ; 
Nor  rise  to  see  in  antique  hall 
The  moonlight  monsters  on  the  wall. 
And  shadowy  spectres  darkly  pass 
Trailing  their  sables  o'er  the  grass. 
Let  vice  and  guilt  act  how  they  please 
In  souls,  their  conqner'd  provinces;' 
By  Heaven's  just  charter  it  appears. 
Virtue's  exempt  from  quartering  fears, 
Shall  then  arm'd  fancies  fiercely  drest. 
Live  at  discretion  in  your  breast  ? 
Be  wise,  a^d  panic  fright  disdain, 
As  notions,  meteors  of  the  brain ; 
And  sights  perform'd,  illusive  scene ! 
By  magic-lantern  of  the  Spleen. 
Come  here,  from  baleful  cares  releas'd, 
With  Virtue's  ticket,  to  a  feast. 
Where  decent  Mirth  and  Wisdom,  join'd 
In  stewanlship,  regale  the  mind. 
Call  back  the  Cupids  to  your  eyes, 
I  see  the  godlings  with  surprise, 
Not  knowing  home  in  such  a  plight. 
Fly  ID  and  fro,  afiraid  to  light. — 

Far  from  my  theme,  from  method  far, 
Convey'd  in  Venus'  flying  car, 
I  go  compell'd  by  feather'd  steeds, 
That  scorn  the  rein,  when  Delia  leads. 

No  daub  of  elegiac  strain 
These  holy  wars  shall  ever  stain ; 
As  spiders  Irish  wainscot  flee. 
Falsehood  with  them  shall  disagree ; 
This  floor  let  not  the  vulgar  tread, 
Who  worship  only  what  they  dread : 
Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see 
Through  blinkers  of  authority. 
Nor  they  who  its  four  saints  defame 
By  making  virtue  but  a  name ; 
Nor  abstract  wit,  (painful  regale 
To  hunt  the  pig  with  slippery  tail !) 
Artists,  who  richly  chase  their  thought, 
Gaudy  without,  but  hollow  wrought , 
And  beat  too  thin,  and  tool'd  too  much 
To  bear  the  proof  and  standard  touch  • 
Nor  fops  to  guard  this  sylvan  ark. 
With  necklace  bells  in  treble  bark : 
Nor  cynics  growl  and  fiercely  paw. 
The  mastifis  of  the  moral  law. 
Come,  nymph,  with  rural  honors  drest. 
Virtue's  exterior  form  confest, 
With  charms  untamish'd,  innocence 
Display,  and  Eden  shall  commence ; 
When  thus  you  come  in  sober  fit. 
And  wisdom  is  preforr'd  to  wit ; 
And  looks  diviner  graces  tell. 
Which  don't  with  giggling  muscles  dwell , 
And  Beauty  like  the  ray-clipt  Sun, 
With  bolder  eye  we  look  upon ; 
Learning  shall  with  obsequious  mien 
Tell  all  the  wonders  she  has  seen ; 
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Reason  her  logic  armor  quit. 
And  proof  to  mild  peisoaiion  sit  ; 
Religion  with  free  thought  dispense, 
And  cease  crusading  against  sense ; 
Philosophy  and  she  embrace, 
And  their  first  league  again  take  place : 
And  Morals  pure,  in  duty  bound. 
Nymph-like  the  sisters  chief  sarroond ; 
Nature  shall  smile,  and  round  this  cell 
The  turf  to  your  light  pressure  swell. 
And  knowing  Beauty  l^  her  shoe, 
Well  air  its  carpet  from  the  dew. 
The  Oak,  while  you  his  umbrage  deck. 
Lets  fall  his  acorns  in  your  neck ; 
Zephyr  his  civil  kisses  gires, 
Aud  plays  with  curls  instead  of  leaVes  : 
Birds,  seeing  you,  believe  it  spring, 
And  during  their  vacation  sing ; 
And  flow'ns  lean  forward  from  their  seats, 
To  traffic  in  exchange  of  sweets  ; 
And  angels  bearing  wreaths  descend, 
Preferr'd  as  vergers  to  attend 
This  fane,  whose  deity  entreats 
The  fair  to  grace  its  upper  seats. 

O  kindly  view  our  letter'd  strife, 
And  guard  us  through  polemic  life ; 
From  poison  vehicled  in  praise. 
For  Satire's  shots  but  slightly  grase ; 
We  claim  your  zeal,  and  find  within, 
Philosophy  and  you  are  kin. 

What  virtue  is  we  judge  by  you ; 
For  actions  right  are  beauteous  too ; 
By  tracing  the  sole  female  mind. 
We  best  what  is  true  nature  find : 
Tour  vapors  bred  from  fumes  declare 
How  steams  create  teropestuoua  air, 
Till  gushing  tears  and  hasty  rain 
Make  Heav'n  and  you  serene  again. 
Our  travels  through  the  starry  skies 
Were  first  suggested  by  your  eyes ; 
We,  by  the  interposing  fan, 
Learn  how  eclipses  first  began: 
The  vast  ellipse  from  Scarbro's  home. 
Describes  how  biasing  comets  roam : 
The  glowing  colors  of  the  cheek 
Their  origin  from  Phoebus  speak ; 
Our  watch  how  Lona  strays  above 
Feels  like  the  care  of  jealous  love ; 
And  all  things  we  in  science  know 
From  your  known  love  for  riddles  flow. 

Father!  forgive,  thus  far  I  stray. 
Drawn  by  attraction  from  my  way. 
Mark  next  with  awe  the  foundress  well 
Who  on  these  banks  delights  to  dweU ; 
You  on  the  terrace  see  her  plain. 
Move  like  Diana  with  her  train. 
If  you  then  fairly  speak  your  mind, 
In  wedkx;k  since  with  Isis  join'd. 
You  '11  own,  yon  never  yet  did  see. 
At  least  in  such  a  high  degree, 
Giealness  delighted  to  undress; 
Science  a  sceptred  hand  caress ; 
A  queen  the  friends  of  freedom  priie ; 
A  woman  wise  mi 


THE  SPARROW  AND  DIAMOND. 


I  LATELY  saw,  what  now  I  sing, 
Fair  Lucia's  hand  displayed ; 

This  finger  grao'd  a  diamoful  ring. 
On  that  a  sparrow  play'd. 

The  feather**!  plaything  she  csresa'd, 
She  strok'd  ito  head  and  wings; 

And  while  it  nestled  on  her  bresst, 
She  lisp'd  the  dearest  things. 

With  chisel'd  bill  a  spark  ill-set 
H6  loosen'd  finom  the  rest. 

And  swallow'd  down  to  grind  bii  neat 
The  easier  to  digest 

She  seiz'd  his  bill  with  wild  affright 

Her  diamond  to  descry: 
"Twas  gone!  she  sicken'd  at  the  sight 

Moaning  her  bird  would  die. 

The  tongue-tied  knocker  none  might  me. 
The  curtains  none  undraw, 

The  footmen  went  without  their  shoes. 
The  street  was  laid  with  straw. 

The  doctor  ns'd  his  oily  art 

Of  strong  emetic  kind, 
Th'  apothecaiy  play'd  his  part, 

And  engineer'd  behind. 

When  physic  ceas'd  to  spend  its  sloiv. 

To  bring  avmy  the  stooe, 
Dicky,  like  people  given  o'er, 

Picks  up,  when  let  akmo. 

His  eyes  dispell'd  their  sickly  dewi, 
He  peck'd  behind  his  wing; 

Lucia,  recovering  at  the  news, 
Relapses  for  the  ring. 

Meanwhile  within  her  beauteous  bresH 
Two  different  passions  strove ; 

When  av'rice  ended  the  oonlesi; 
And  trinmph'd  over  love. 

Poor  litde.  pretty,  fluttering  thing. 

Thy  pains  the  sex  display, 
Who,  only  to  repair  a  ring. 

Could  take  thy  life  away. 

Drive  av'rice  from  your  breasts,  ys  fiir 

Monster  of  foulest  mien : 
Ye  would  not  let  it  harbor  th«Wi 

Could  but  its  form  be  seen. 

It  made  a  virgin  pat  on  r>>^*' 
Truth's  image  break  her  worii 

A  Lucia's  face  forbear  to  onitoi 
A  Venus  kill  her  bird. 
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THOMAS  TICKELL. 


Thomas  Tiokell,  a  poet  of  comiderable  ele- 
gance, bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  in  1686, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland. He  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1701,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1708,  was  elected  fellow  of  his  colle<re,  first  ob- 
taining from  the  crown  a  dispensation  from  the 
statute  requiring  him  to  be  in  ordeia  He  then 
came  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  several  persons  distinguished  in  letters. 
When  the  negotiaiions  were  carrying  on  which 
brought  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  **  The  Prospect  of  Peace,"  which  ran 
through  six  editions.  Addison,  with  whom  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  by  an  elegant  poem  on  his  opera 
of  Rosamond,  speaks  highly  of  "The  Prospect  of 
Peace,"  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  as  particularly  pleased  to  find 
that  the  author  had  not  amused  himself  with  fables 
out  of  the  Pagan  theology.  This  commendation 
Tickell  amply  repaid  by  his  lines  on  Addison's 
Caio,  which  are  superior  to  all  others  on  that  sub- 
ject, with  the  exception  of  Pope's  Prologue. 

Tickell,  being  attached*  to  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  presented  George  I.  with  a  poem 
entitled  *'The  Royal  Progress;"  and  more  efiec- 
tually  served  the  cause  by  two  pieces,  one  called 
<*  An  Imitation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus ;"  the 
other,  "  An  Kpislle  from  a  Lady  in  England,  to  a 


Gentleman  at  Avignon."  Both  these  are  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume.  He  was 
about  this  time  taken  to  Ireland,  by  Addison,  who 
went  over  as  secretary  to  Lord  Sunderland.  When 
Pope  published  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  Tickell  gave  a  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  that  poem,  which  was  patronized  by  Addi- 
son, and  occasioned  a  breach  between  those  emi- 
nent men.  Tickell's  composition,  however,  will 
bear  no  poetical  comparison  with  that  of  Pope,  and 
accordingly  he  did  not  proceed  with  the  task.  On 
the  death  of  Addison,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  publuhing  his  works,  a  distinction  which 
he  repaid  by  prefixing  a  life  of  that  celebrated 
man,  with  an  elegy  on  his  death,  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son says,  **That  a  more  sublime  or  elegant  funeral 
poem  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literature."  Another  piece,  which  might  be 
justly  placed  at  the  head  of  sober  lyrics,  is  his 
**Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,"  on  his  installa- 
tion as  a  knight  of  the  Garter;  which,  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  trutlf,  consigns  a  favorite  name 
to  its  real  honors. 

Tickell  is  represented  as  a  man  of  pleasing,  man- 
ners, ibnd  of  society,  very  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, and  upright  and  honorable  in  his  conduct.  He 
was  married,  and  left  a  family.  His  death  took 
place  at  Bath,  in  1740,  in  the  54th  year  of  hip  age. 


COLIN  AND  LUCT. 


Or  Leinster,  fam'd  for  maidens  fair,. 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  face : 
Till  luckless  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  coral  lips,  and  damask  cheeks,. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 

When  beating  rains  descend  f 
So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid,. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  wam'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair : 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  perjur*d  swairis,  beware. 
42 


Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice. 

The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  lovelorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  vixginf  weeping  round : 

"  I  hear  a  voice,,  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand,  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckona  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,,  and  broken  vows* 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Was  I  to  blame,  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  aa  X7 

"  Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone : 
Nor  thou,  ibnd  maid,  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  ovra. 
2C2 
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To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient,  both  prepare ! 
But  tuiow,  fimd  maid ;  and  know,  falte  man, 

That  Lucy  will  be  there ! 

*'  Then  bear  my  coru,  my  comrades,  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-eheet" 
She  spoke,  she  died,  her  corse  was  borne, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjur'd  Colin's  thoughts ! 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 
The  bridesmen  flock'd  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept 
Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  boeom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow. 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled. 
When,  stretchM  before  her  rival's  corse. 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Convey'd  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oa  at  this  grave,  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knota. 

They  deck  the  sacred  green : 
But,  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


TO   TBE 


EARL  OF  WARWICK, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ADDISON. 

If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stayM, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  boaom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of 

kings! 
What  awe  did  the  alow  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  ofaoir; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob*d  prelate  paid  ; 
And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  conveyM  ! 
While  speeehless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thoa  dear  departed  friend. 


Oh,  gone  for  ever;  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  lov'd  MoDtBgue. 
To  strew  fresh  laurek,  let  the  task  be  mine* 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoaji. 
And  grave  with  &ithful  epitaphs  thy  atone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  lov*d  memorial  part. 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  toQgne. 
My  grief  be  doubled  fifom  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  uncfaastis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alooe^ 
Sad  luxury!  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  whera  speaking  marbles  afaoir 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  moold  belosr : 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  emptie  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd ;  or  in  arts  exoeU*d  ; 
Chiefs,  grac'd  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  bl«od ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  giTCR ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  beaTca 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  r«st. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  gueet ; 
Nor  e'er.was  to  ihe  bowers  of  bliss  oonvey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  ossign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied  asiBd! 
A  winged  VtrCue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  worid  unwearied  does  he  dy  f 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maxe 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  ang«la  gase  • 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell  ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  easay'd  below  ! 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  lefl  behind* 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh  I  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  deaceod : 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill,  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree 
Must  still  be  lov'd  and  still  deplor'd  by  me ; 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  rous'd  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight , 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Caio  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasonM  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raisM  some  serious  song: 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  iis  how  to  die. 

Thou  Hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structoreB 
grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  diiefs  of  Warwick*s  noble  net. 
Why,  once  so  lov'd,  whene'er  thy  bower  appeals, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sodden  tears! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  feir. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
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How  sweet  the  gloome  beneath  thy  aged  traaa, 
Thy  ixwotide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breese  I 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowen  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  aiiy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay 'd, 
Thy  evening  hreexes,  and  thy  noon-day  ahade. 

From  other  hills,  however  Fortune  frown'd ; 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse*s  art  I  found : 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string. 
Bereft  of  him,  who  taught  me  how  to  sing; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmured  o'er  his  tun. 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
O !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  second  in  th*  unfinished  song ! 

These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
To  thee,  O  Craggs,  th'  expiring  sage  convey'd« 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  surviv'd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
SwiA  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies. 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair .'  whose  union  future  baids  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues:  each  other's  boast!  farewell. 
Farewell !  whom  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  tried. 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


AN  IMITATION 

OF  THE  PROPHBCY  OF  NEREUS. 

FROM  HORACE,    Book  n.    Ode  XV. 

Dicam  inrigiie,  reeens,  sdhoe 
lodictum  ora^alio:  noa  seem  ia  jugis 

£x  soiBaw  stupet  Euias 

Ucbruin  proapiciens.  «t  nive  csndidsn 

*Tluiiceo,  BC  pede  barbaro 
Lastratam  Rhodopeo*  Bar. 

As  Mar  his  round  one  morning  took, 
(Whom  some  call  earl,  and  some  call  duke), 
And  his  new  brethren  of  the  blade. 
Shivering  with  fear  and  irost,  survey'd. 
On  Perth's  bleak  hills  he  chano'd  to  spy 
An  aged  wizard  six  feet  high, 
AViih  bristled  hair  and  visage  blighted, 
Wall-ey'd,  bore-haunch'd,  and  second-aightod. 

The  grisly  sage  in  thought  profound 
Beheld  the  chief  with  back  so  round. 
Then  roll'd  his  eyeballs  to  and  fro 
O'er  his  paternal  hi  Us  of  snow. 
And  into  these  tremendous  speeches 
Broke  forth  the  prophet  without  breeches. 

*'  Into  what  ills  belray'd,  by  thee. 
This  ancient  kingdom  do  I  see ! 
Her  realms  unpeopled  and  forlorn  i 
Wae's  roe!  that  ever  thou  wert  bom! 
Proud  English  loons  (our  clans  o'ercome) 
On  Scottish  pads  shall  amble  home; 
I  see  them  drest  in  bonnets  blue 
(The  spoils  of  thy  rebellious  crew) ; 
I  see  the  target  cast  away. 
And  chequer'd  plaid  become  their  prey. 
The  chequer'd  plaid  to  make  a  gown 
For  many  a  lass  in  London  town. 

'*In  vain  thy  hungry  mountaineers 
Come  forth  in  all  thy  warlike  gears. 
The  shield,  the  pistol,  dirk,  and  dagger. 
In  which  they  daily  wom  to  swagger, 


And  oil  have  sallied  out  to  pillage 
The  hen-roosts  of  some  peacefiil  Tillageb 
Or,  while  their  neighbors  were  asleep, 
llave  carried  off  a  lowland  abeep* 

**  What  boots  thy  high-bom  host  of  beggai^ 
Mac-leans,  Mac*kenzies,  and  Mac-gr^gors, 
With  popish  cut-throats,  perjur'd  ruffians. 
And  Foster's  troop  of  ragamuffins  T 

**  In  vain  thy  lads  around  thee  bandy, 
Inflam'd  with  bagpipe  and  with  brandy. 
Doth  not  bold  Sutherland  the  trusty, 
With  heart  so  trae,  and  voice  so  rusty, 
(A  loyal  soul)  thy  troops  affright. 
While  hoarsely  he  demands  the  fight  ? 
Dost  thou  not  generous  Hay  dread. 
The  bravest  hand,  the  wisest  head  7 
Undaunted  dost  thou  hear  th'  alarms 
Of' hoary  Athol  sheath'd  in  arms? 

**  Douglas,  who  draws  his  linesge  down 
From  thanes  and  peers  of  high  renown. 
Fiery,  and  young,  and  oncontroird. 
With  knights,  and  squires,  and  barons  bold, 
(His  noble  household-bond)  advances, 
And  on  the  milk-white  courser  prances. 
Thee  Forfar  to  the  combat  dares, 
Grown  swarthy  in  Iberian  wars ; 
And  Monroe,  kindled  into  rage, 
Sourly  defies  thee  to  engage ; 
He'll  rout  thy  foot,  though  ne'er  so  many. 
And  hone  to  boot-*-if  thou  hadst  any. 

*'  But  see  Argyle,  with  watchful  eyes, 
Lodg'd  in  his  deep  intrenchments  lies, 
Couch'd  like  a  lion  in  thy  way. 
He  waits  to  spring  upon  his  prey ; 
While,  like  a  herd  of  timorous  deer. 
Thy  army  shakes  and  pants  with  foar. 
Led  by  their  doughty  generaPs  skill, 
From  frith  to  fVith,  from  hill  to  hill. 

**  Is  thus  thy  haughty  promise  paid 
That  to  the  Chevalier  was  made. 
When  thou  didst  oaths  and  duty  barter. 
For  dukedom,  generalship,  and  garter  f 
Three  moons  thy  Jemmy  shall  command. 
With  Highland  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Too  good  for  his  pretended  birth, 
. .  .Then  down  shall  fall  the  king  of  Perth. 

"  'Tis  so  decreed :  for  George  shall  reign 
And  traitors  be  forsworn  in  vain. 
Heaven  shall  for  ever  on  him  smile. 
And  bless  him  still  with  an  Argyle. 
While  thou,  puTsu'd  by  vengeful  foes, 
Condemn'd  to  barren  rocks  and  snows. 
And  hinder'd  passing  Inverlocky, 
Shall  bum  the  clan,  and  curse  poor  Jocky  * 
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rROM  A   iJtDY  IN  CNGLAND  ID   A  aENTLXHAIf 
AT  AVIGNON. 

To  thee,  dear  rover,  and  thy  vanquish'd  friends. 
The  health,  she  wants,  thy  gentle  Chloe  sends. 
Though  much  you  suffer,  think  I  suffer  more. 
Worse  than  an  exile  on  my  native  shore. 
Companions  in  yota  master's  flight,  you  roam, 
Unenvied  by  your  haughty  foes  at  home ; 
For  ever  near  the  royal  outlaw's  side, 
[You  share  his  fortunes,  and  his  hopes  divide^ 
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On  glorious  schemes  and  thoughts  of  empire  dwell, 
And  with  imaginary  titles  swell. 

Say,  for  thou  know'st  1  own  his  sacred  line. 
The  passive  doctrine,  and  the  right  divine, 
Say,  what  new  succors  does  the  chief  prepare  ? 
The  strength  of  armies  ?  or  the  force  of  prayer  f 
Does  he  from  Heaven  or  Earth  iiis  hopes  derive  f 
From  saints  departed,  or  from  priests  alive  ?  [stand, 
Nor  saints  nor  priests  can  Brunswick's  troops  with 
And  heads  drop  useless  through  the  Eealot's  hand  ; 
Heaven  to  our  vows  may  future  kingdoms  owe, 
But  skill  and  courage  win  the  crowns  below. 

Ere  to  thy  cause,  and  thee,  my  heart  inclin'd. 
Or  love  to  party  had  seduc*d  my  mind, 
In  female  joys  I  took  a  dull  delight, 
Slept  all  the  mom,  and  punted  half  the  night : 
But  now,  with  fears  and  public  cares  possest. 
The  church,  the  church,  for  ever  breaks  my  rest. 
The  postboy  on  my  pillow  I  explore, 
And  sift  the  news  of  every  foreign  shore. 
Studious  to  find  new  friends,  and  new  allies ; 
What  armies  march  from  Sweden  in  disguise ; 
How  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold, 
And  Rome  deals  out  her  blessings,  and  her  gold : 
TheA  o'er  the  map  my  finger,  taught  to  stray, 
Cross  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way^; 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove, 
And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love : 
But  still  Avignon,  and  the  pleasing  coast 
That  holds  thee  banish'd,  claims  my  care  the  most : 
Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes. 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  despair. 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fair : 
In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 
Th'  unthinking  victors  vainly  boast  their  powers ; 
Be  theirs  the  musket,  while  the  tongue  is  ours. 
We  reason  with  such  fluency  and  fire, 
The  beaux  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire. 
Against  her  prelates  plead  the  church's  cause, 
And  from  our  judges  vindicate  the  laws. 
Then  mourn  not,  hapless  prince,  thy  kingdoms  lost; 
A  crown,  though  late,  thy  sacre^  brows  may  boast; 
Heaven  seems  through  us  thy  empire  to  decree ; 
Those  who  win  hearts,  have  given  their  hearts  to  thee. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  that  when,  profusely  gay. 
Our  well-drest  rivals  grac'd  their  sovereign's  day. 
We  stubborn  damsels  met  the  public  view 
In  lothesome  wormwood,  and  repenting  rue  ? 
What  Whig  but  trembled,  when  our  spotless  band 
In  virgin  roses  whitenM  half  the  land ! 
Who  can  forget  what  fears  the  foe  possest. 
When  oaken-boughs  mark'd  every  lo3ral  breast ! 
Less  scar'd  than  Medway's  stream  the  Norman  stood. 
When  cross  the  plain  he  spied  a  marching  wood, 
Till,  near  at  hand,  a  gleam  of  swords  betray'd 
The  youth  of  Kent  beneath  its  wandering  shade  ? 

Those  who  the  succors  of  the  fair  despise. 
May  find  that  we  have  nails  as  well  as  eyes. 
Thy  female  bards,  O  prince  by  fortune  crost. 
At  least  more  coumge  than  thy  men  can  boast : 
Our  sex  has  dar'd  the  mug-house  chiefs  to  meet. 
And  purohos'd  fame  in  many  a  well-fought  street 
From.  prury-Lonc,  the  region  of  renown. 
The  land  of  love,  the  Paphos  of  the  town, 
Fair  patriots  sallying  oft  have  put  to  flight 
With  all  their  poloe  the  guardians  of  the  night. 
And  bore,  with  screams  of  triumph,  to  their  side 
The  leader's  staff  in  all  iu  painted  pride. 


Nor  fears  the  hawker  in  her  warbling  note 
To  vend  the  discontented  statesman's  tfaougfat. 
Though  red  with  stripes,  and  recent  from  the  tfaang 
Sore  smitten  for  the  lore  of  sacred  aoog. 
The  tuneful  sisters  still  pursue  tfaetr  trade. 
Like  Philomela  darkling  in  the  shade. 
Poor  Trott  attends,  forgetful  of  a  fere. 
And  hums  in  concert  o'er  his  easy  chair. 

Meanwhile,  regardless  of  the  royal  canee* 
His  sword  for  James  no  brother  sovereign  draws. 
The  pope  himself,  surrounded  with  alarms. 
To  France  his  bulls,  to  Corfu  sends  hia  arma. 
And  though  he  hears  hn  darling  son's  complaint. 
Can  hardly  spare  one  tutelary  saint. 
But  lists  them  all  to  guard  his  own  abodes. 
And  into  ready  money  coins  his  gods. 
The  dauntless  Swede,  pursued  by  vengeful  fbei. 
Scarce  keeps  his  own  hereditary  snowa ; 
Nor  must  the  friendly  roof  of  kind  Lt^ram 
With  feasts  regale  our  garter'd  youth  again. 
Safe,  Bar-le-Duc,  within  thy  silent  grove 
The  pheasant  now  may  perch,  the  hare  may  rove . 
The  knight,  who  aims  unerring  from  alar, 
Th'  adventurous  knight,  now  quits  the  sylvan  war. 
Thy  brinded  boars  may  slumber  undismay*d. 
Or  grunt  secure  beneath  the  chestnut  sluide. 
Inconstant  Orleans  (still  we  mourn  the  day 
That  trusted  Orleans  with  imperial  sway) 
Far  o'er  the  Alps  our  helpless  monarch  aends. 
Far  from  the  call  of  his  desponding  friends. 
Such  are  the  terms,  to  gain  Britannia's  grace ! 
And  such  the  terrors  of  the  Brunswick  race! 

Was  it  for  this  the  Son's  whole  lustre  ikil*d. 
And  sudden  midnight  o'er  the  Moon  prevail'd ! 
For  this  did  Heaven  display  to  mortal  eyea 
Aerial  knights  and  combats  in  the  skiea ! 
Was  it  for  this  Northumbrian  streams  look'd  red ! 
And  Thames  driv'n  backward  show'd  his  secret  bed 
False  auguries!  th' insulting  victor's  scorn! 
Ev'n  our  own  prodigies  against  us  turn ! 
O  portents  construed  on  our  side  in  vain ! 
Let  never  Tory  trust  eclipse  again  ! 
Run  clear,  ye  fountains !  be  at  peace,  ye  skies ! 
And,  Thames,  henceforth  to  thy  green  borders  riie: 

To  Rome  then  must  the  royal  wanderer  go. 
And  fall  a  suppliant  at  the  papal  toe  ? 
His  life  in  sloth  inglorious  must  he  wear. 
One  half  in  luxury,  and  one  in  prayer  ? 
His  mind  perhaps  st  length  debauched  "wHk  ease. 
The  proffer'd  purple  ond  the  hat  may  please. 
Shall  he,  whose  ancient  patriorchal  race 
To  mighty  Nimrod  in  one  line  we  trace. 
In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought. 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote ! 
Be  summon'd  to  his  stall  in  time  of  need. 
And  with  his  casting  suflTrage  fix  a  creed ! 
Shall  he  in  robes  on  stated^days  appear. 
And  English  heretics  curse  once  a  year! 
Garnet  and  Faux  sholl  he  with  prayers  invoke. 
And  beg  that  Smithfield  piles  once  more  may  smoke' 
Forbid  it.  Heaven !  my  soul,  to  fury  wrought. 
Turns  almost  Hanoverian  at  the  thought 

From  James  and  Rome  I  feel  my  heart  decline. 
And  fear,  O  Brunswick,  'twill  be  wholly  thine ; 
Yet  still  his  share  thy  rival  will  contest. 
And  still  the  double  claim  divides  my  breast 
The  fate  of  James  with  pitying  eyes  I  view. 
And  wish  my  homage  were  not  Bninswick*s  due : 
To  James  my  passion  ond  my  weakness  guide. 
Bat  reason  sways  me  to  the  victor's  side. 
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Though  giiev'd  I  speak  it,  let  the  truth  appear ! 
You  know  my  language^  and  my  hearty  sincere. 
In  vain  did  fiilsehood  his  fair  fame  disgrace ; 
What  force  had  falsehood  when  he  show'd  his  face ! 
In  vain  to  war  our  boastful  clans  were  led 
Heaps  driv'n  on  heaps*  in  the  dire  shock  they  fled : 
France  shuna  his  wrath,  nor  raises  to  our  shame 
A  second  Dunkirk  in  another  name  : 
In  Britain's  funds  their  wealth  all  Europe  throws. 
And  up  the  Thames  the  world's  abundance  flows: 
Spite  of  feign'd  fean  and  artificial  cries, 
The  pioua  town  sees  fifty  churches  rise : 
The  hero  triumphs  as  his  worth  is  known, 
And  aita  more  firmly  on  his  shaken  throne. 

To  my  sad  thought  no  beam  of  hope  appears 
Through  the  long  prospect  of  succeeding  years. 
The  eon,  aspiring  to  his  father's  fame, 
Shows  all  his  sire :  another  and  the  same. 
He,  bleat  in  k>vely  Carolina's  arms. 
To  future  ages  propagates  her  charm> : 
With  pain  and  joy  at  strife,  I  often  trace 
The  mingled  perenls  in  each  daughter's  face  ; 
Half  sickening  at  the  sight,  too  well  I  spy 
The  father's  spirit  through  the  mother's  eye : 
la  vain  new  thoughts  of  rage  I  entertain, 
And  strive  to  hate  their  innocence  in  vain. 

O  princess !  happy  by  thy  foes  confest .' 
Blest  in  thy  husband !  in  thy  children  blest ! 
As  they  from  thee,  from  them  new  beauties  bom, 
While  Europe  lasta,  shall  Europe's  thrones  adorn. 
Transplanted  to  each  court,  in  times  to  come, 
Thy  smile  celestial  and  unfiuiing  bloom. 
Great  Austria's  sons  with  softer  lines  shall  grace, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  Bourbon's  haughty  race. 
The  fair  descendants  of  thy  sacred  bed. 
Wide-branching  o'er  the  western  world,  shall  spread 
Like  the  fam'd  Banian  tree,  whose  pliant  shoot 
To  earthward  bending  of  itself  takes  root. 
Till,  like  Kheir  mother  plant,  ten  thousand  stand 
In  verdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land ; 
Beneath  her  shade  the  tawny  Indians  rove. 
Or  hunt,  at  large,  through  the  wide  echoing  grove. 

O  thou,  to  whom  these  mournful  lines  I  send. 
My  promifl'd  husband,  and  my  dearest  friend ; 
Since  Heaven  appoints  this  favor'd  race  to  reign. 
And  blood  has  drench'd  the  Scottish  fields  in  vain ; 
Must  I  be  wretched,  and  thy  flight  partake  I 
Or  wilt  not  thou,  for  thy  lov'd  Chloe's  sake, 
Tir'd  out  at  length,  submit  to  fate's  decree  ? 
If  not  to  Brunswick,  O  return  to  me ! 
ProBirate  before  the  victor's  mercy  bend  : 
What  spares  whole  thousands,  may  to  thee  extend. 
Should  blinded  friends  thy  doubtful  conduct  blame, 
Great  Brunswick's  virtue  shall  secure  thy  fame : 
Say  these  invite  thee  to  approach  his  throne. 
And  own  the  monareh  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  ovm 
The  world,  ooovinc'd,  thy  reasons  will  approve ; 
Say  this  to  them  j  but  swear  to  me  'twas  love. 


AN  ODE 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND, 

AT  WlNDSOl. 

Ttf ou  Dome,  where  Edward  fiiat  enroll'd 
Hi»  md'Cross  knights  and  bamw  bold, 
Wfao%e  vacant  seats,  by  Virtue  bought. 
Ambitious  emperors  have  sought : 


Where  Britain's  foremost  names  are  found. 
In  peace  belov'd,  in  war  renown'd. 
Who  made  the  hostile  nations  moan. 
Or  brought  a  blessing  on  their  own  : 

Once  more  a  ton  of  Spencer  waita. 
A  name  liuniliar  to  thy  gates ; 
Sprung  from  the  chief  whose  prowess  gam'd 
liie  Garter  while  thy  founder  reign'd, 
He  ofler'd  here  his  dinted  shield. 
The  dread  of  Gauls  in  Cressi's  field. 
Which,  in  thy  high-arch'd  temple  rais'd. 
For  four  long  centuries  hath  blaz'd. 

These  seats  our  sires,  a  hardy  kind. 
To  the  fierce  sons  of  war  oonfin'd, 
The  flower  of  chivalry,  who  drew 
With  sinew'd  arm  the  stubborn  yew : 
Or  with  heav'd  pole^x  clear*d  the  field ; 
Or  who,  in  joust  and  tourneys  skill'd. 
Before  their  ladies*  eyes  renown'd, 
Threw  horse  and  horseman  to  the  ground. 

In  afler-times,  as  courts  refin'd. 
Our  patriots  in  the  list  were  join'd. 
Not  only  Warwick  stoin'd  with  blood, 
Or  Marlborough  near  the  Danube's  flood. 
Have  in  their  crimson  crosses  glow'd ; 
But,  on  just  lawgivers  bestowM, 
These  emblems  Cecil  did  invest, 
And  gleam'd  on  wise  Godolphin's  breast 

So  Greece,  ere  arts  began  to  hm, 
Fix'd  huge  Orion  in  the  skies, 
And  stern  Alcides,  fam'd  in  wars. 
Bespangled  with  a  thousand  stars ; 
Till  letter'd  Athens  round  the  Pble 
Made  gentler  constellations  roll ; 
In  the  blue  heavens  the  lyre  she  strung, 
And  near  the  Maid  the  Balance*  hung. 

Then,  Spencer,  mount  amid  the  band. 
Where, knights  and  kings  promiscuous  stand. 
What  though  the  hero's  flame  repress'd 
Bums  calmly  in  thy  generona  breast ! 
Yet  who  more  dauntless  to  oppose 
In  doubtful  days  our  home-bred  foes ! 
Who  rais'd  his  country's  wealth  so  high, 
Or  view'd  vnih  leas  desiring  eye ! 

The  sage,  who,  lai^e  of  soul,  surveys 
The  globe  and  all  its  empires  weighs. 
Watchful  the  various  climes  to  guide. 
Which  seas,  and  tongues,  and  faiths,  divide, 
A  nobler  name  in  Windsor's  shrine 
Shall  leove,  if  right  the  Muse  divine. 
Than  sprung  of  old,  abhorr'd  and  vain. 
From  revag'd  realms  and  myriads  slain. 

Why  praise  we,  prodigal  of  fame. 
The  rage  that  sets  the  world  on  flame  ? 
My  guiltless  Muse  his  brow  shall  bind 
WhMe  godlike  bounty  spares  mankind. 
For  those,  whom  bloody  garlands  crown. 
The  brass  may  breathe,  the  marble  frovro, 
To  him  through  every  rescued  land. 
Ten  thousand  living  trophies  stand. 


"  Names  of  ooostoUations. 


(8SMJ) 


JAMES    HAMMOND. 


Jambb  Hammond,  a  popular  elegiac  poet,  was  the 
■eoond  son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.  of  Somer- 
aham  place,  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  was  bom  in 
1710,  and  was  educated  in  Westminater  school, 
where  at  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
several  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  were 
Lords  Cobham,  Chesterfield;  and  Lyttleton.  He 
was  appointed  equerry  to  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  upon  his  interest  was  brought  into  parliament 
in  1741,  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  This  was  nearly 
Jie  last  stage  of  his  life,  for  he  died  in  June  1742, 
at  the  seat  of  Lord  Cobham,  at  Stowe.  An  unfor- 
tunate passion  for  a  young  lady,  Miss  Dash  wood, 
who  was  cold  to  his  addresses,  is  thought  to  have 
disordered  his  mind,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  his 
premature  death. 

Hammond  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  character, 
and  waa  much  regretted  by  his  friends.  His  *«Love 


Elegies"  were  pabliahed  soon  after  hk  death  by 
Loid  Chesterfield,  and  have  been  aevmtwl  tii»a 
reprinted.  It  will  aeem  extraordioary  that  the  no- 
ble editor  haa  only  once  mentioned  the  tmaat  tf 
Tibullua,  and  haa  aaserted  that  Hammoaid,  aanccm 
in  hia  loVe,  aa  in  his  friendship,  spoke  only  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  hia  heart,  when  there  are  ao 
many  obvioua  imitationa  of  the  Roman  poet,  evee 
ao  far  aa  the  adoption  of  hia  namea  of  Neera,  Cyn- 
thia, and  Delia.  It  muat,  however,  be  acknoK- 
ledged,  that  he  copiea  with  the  hand  of  a  meaier. 
and  that  hia  imitationa  are  geneiaily  maneged  wii!L 
a  grace  that  almoat  conceals  their  character.  Still 
as  they  are,  in  fact,  poema  of  thia  ciaaa,  however 
skilfully  transposed,  we  shall  content  ooiselTcs  with 
transcribing  one  which  introduces  the  name  of  hj 
principal  patron  with  peculiarly  happy  efl^ct. 


ELEGY. 

He  imagines  himtelf  married  to  Ddia,  and  that, 
content  with  each  other^  they  are  retired  into  the 
country. 


Let  othera  boast  their  heaps  of  ahining  gold, 
And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd, 
Whom  neighboring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold, 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbera,  never  aound. 

While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away. 
Enjoy  aweet  lebore  by  my  cheerful  fire. 
No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray. 
But,  cheaply  blest.  I'll  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  111  aow  my  little  field. 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  ita  maater'a  hand. 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield, 
Or  range  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  land. 

If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
t  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb, 
Under  my  arm  I  *ll  bring  the  wanderer  home, 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 


What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  Tain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breaat! 
Or  luird  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest! 

Or,  if  the  Sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  ahady  rivers  indolently  stray, 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  aide. 

Hear  how  they  murmur,  as  they  glide  away ! 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat. 
To  stop,  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go ! 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet. 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleasM  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  diei 
In  ailent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  posaeat. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition'a  wind. 
And  if  hia  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blest. 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscioua  mind ! 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise. 
Nor  truat  to  happineaa  that*a  notour  own; 
The  amile  of  fortune  might  auapicion  raise. 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  lov*d  i 
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Stanhope,  in  witdom  as  in  wit  divine, 
May  rise,  and  plead  Britannia's  glorious  cause. 
With  steady  rein  his  eager  wit  confine. 
While  manly  sense  the  deep  attention  draws. 

Let  Stanhope  speak  his  listening  country's  wrongs. 
My  homble  voice  shall  please  one  partial  maid  ; 
For  her  alone  I  pen  my  tender  song, 
Securely  sitting  in  his  friendly  shade. 

Stanhope  shall  come,  and  grace  his  rural  friend, 
Delia  shall  wonder  at  her  noble  gueet. 
With  blushing  awe  the  riper  fruit  commend, 
And  for  her  husband's  patron  cull  the  best 

Hen  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest, 
The  favorite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign, 
By  love  alone  distinguish'd  from  the  rest 

For  her  I  '11  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plow. 
In  gloomy  Ibrests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  dimb  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock. 

Ah,  what  avails  to  prea  the  stately  bed. 
And  tkr  from  her  midst  tasteless  gruideur  weep, 
By  marUe  Ibuntains  lay  the  pensive  head, 
Ajid,  while  they  munnur,  strive  in  vain  to  deep  ? 


Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  senae  and  reason  join'd. 

On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others  lovee  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand — 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill, 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  love  thee  still : 

^Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  then  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh.  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier. 
Convey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state. 
Through  all  the  village  spread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pi^ring  meids  our  wondrous  loves  relate. 


(  828  ) 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILE. 


William  Somekvile,  an  agreeable  poet,  was 
bom  in  1692,  at  his  father's  seat  at  Edston,  in  War- 
wickshire. He  was  edacated  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  was  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
Ilis  political  attachments  were  to  the  Whig  party, 
as  appeared  from  his  praises  of  Marlborough,  Stan- 
hope, and  Addison.  To  the  latter  of  these  he  ad- 
dressed a  poem,  in  which  there  is  the  happy  couplet 
alluded  to  in  the  Spectator : 

"  When  panting  Virtue  her  last  eflS>rt8  made, 
"  You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  Virgin's  aid." 

"  Clio"  was  known  to  be  the  mark  by  which  Addi- 
son distinguished  his  papers  in  that  miscellany. 

Somervile  inherited  a  considerable  paterxml  es- 
tate, on  which  he  principally  lived,  acting  as  a 
magistrate,  and  pursuing  with  ardor  the  amusements 
of  a  sportsman,  varied  with  the  studies  of  a  man 
of  letters.  His  mode  of  living,  which  was  hospi- 
table, and  addicted  to  conviviality,  threw  him  into 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  preyed  on  his 


mind,  and  plunged  him  into  habits  which  wbariaad 
his  life.  He  died  in  1742;  and  his  friefid  Sben- 
stone,  with  much  feeling,  anooonces  the  evou  *r 
one  of  his  correspondents.  Somervile  pwwf  ha 
life  in  celibacy,  and  made  oyer  the  reveniao  oTL* 
estate  to  Lord  Somervile,  a  branch  of  the  sase 
family,  charged  with  a  Jointure  to  his  mdho',  unit 
in  her  90th  year. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  chiefly  known  hy  **  Tlie  Chasrr 
a  piece  in  blank  verse,  which  nuuntaina  a  k.^ 
rank  in  the  didactic  and  descriptive  clasacs.  Bhs; 
composed  by  one  who  was  perfectly  conveisant  wIi^j 
the  sports  which  are  its  sai^ect,  and  entered  utt-s 
them  with  enthusiasm,  his  pictures  greatly  snipoM 
the  draughts  of  the  same  kind  which  are  mtUmftei 
by  poets  by  profession.  Another  piece  otl^ectci 
with  this  is  entitled  "Field  Sports,"  bat  only  (i^-^ 
scribes  that  of  hawking.  In  his  "Hobbcnol,  k 
Rural  Games,"  he  attempts  the  burlesqae  with  V'V 
erable  success.  Of  his  other  pieces,  serioos  an-: 
comic,  there  are  few  which  add  to  his  lame. 


THE  CHASE. 
Book  I. 

Argument. 

The  subgect  proposed.  Address  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince.  The  origin  of  hunting.  The 
rude  and  unpolished  manner  of  the  first  hunters. 
Beasts  at  first  hunted  lor  food  and  sacrifice.  The 
grant  made  by  God  to  man  of  the  beasts,  &c. 
The  regular  manner  of  hunting  first  brought 
into  this  island  by  the  Normans.  The  best  hounds 
and  best  hones  bred  here.  The  advantage  of 
this  exercise  to  us,  as  islanders.  Address  to  gen- 
tlemen of  estates.  Situation  of  the  kennel  and 
its  several  courts.  The  diversion  and  employ- 
ment of  hounds  in  the  kennel.  The  different 
8orts  of  hounds  lor  each  different  chase.  De- 
scription of  a  perfect  hound.  Of  sizing  and  8or^ 
ing  of  hounds ;  the  middle-sized  hound  recom- 
mended. Of  the  large  deep-mouthed  hound  for 
hunting  the  stag  and  otter.  Of  the  lime-hound ; 
their  use  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotlsnd. 
A  physical  account  of  scents.  Of  good  and  bad 
scenting  days.  A  short  admonition  to  my  breth- 
ren of  the  couples. 


The  Chase  I  sing,  honnds,  and  their  vmrions  breeL'. 
And  no  less  various  use.    O  thou,  great  prince ! 
Whom  Cambria's  towering  hills  proclaim  their  lonl. 
Deign  thou  to  hear  my  bold,  instructive  song. 
While  grateful  citizens  with  pompous  show. 
Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  rich  with  th*  exploits 
Of  thy  illustrious  house ;  while  virgins  pave 
Thy  way  with  flowers,  and,  as  the  reyal  yoath 
Passing  they  view,  admire  and  sigh  in  vain; 
While  crowded  theatres,  tdo  fondly  proud 
Of  their  exotic  minstrels,  and  shriU  pipes, 
The  price  of  manhood,  hail  thee  with  a  aon^. 
And  airs  soft-warbling ;  my  hoarse-sounding  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  Chase,  the  sport  of  kings; 
Image  of  war,  without  its  guilt    The  Mnse 
Aloft  on  wing  shall  soar,  conduct  with  care 
Thy  foaming  courser  o*er  the  stcepy  rock. 
Or  on  the  river  bank  receive  thee  safe. 
Light-bounding  o*er  the  vi'ave,  from  shore  to  sbore- 
Be  thou  our  great  protector,  gracious  youth ! 
And  if,  in  future  times,  some  envious  prince. 
Careless  of  right,  and  guileful,  should  invade 
Thy  Britain's  commerce,  or  should  strive  in  vain 
To  wrest  the  balance  from  thy  equal  hand ; 
Thy  hunter-train,  in  cheerful  green  anay'd* 
(A  band  undaunted,  and  innr*d  to  toils) 


BooeI. 
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Shall  compoM  thee  around,  die  at  thy  feet. 
Or  hew  thy  paange  through  th'  emhattled  foe. 
And  clear  thy  way  to^fame :  inspir'd  by  thee, 
The  nobler  chaae  of  glory  shall  pursue 
Through  fire,  and  smoke,  and  blood,  and  fields  of 
death. 
Nature,  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height : 
So  mimic  Art  works  leisurely,  till  time 
Improve  the  piece,  or  wise  Experience  give 
The  proper  finishing.    When  Nimnxl  bold. 
That  mighty  hunter,  first  made  war  on  beasts. 
And  stainM  the  woodland*green  with  purple  dye. 
New,  and  unpolish'd  was  the  huntsman's  art ; 
No  stated  rule,  bis  wanton  will  his  guide. 
With  clubs  and  stones,  rude  implements  of  war. 
He  arm'd  his  savage  bands,  a  multitude 
Untrain'd  ;  of  twining  osiers  fbnn'd,  they  pitch 
Their  artless  toils,  then  range  the  desert  hills, 
And  scour  the  plains  below ;  the  trembling  herd 
Start  at  th'  unusual  sound,  and  clamorous  shout 
Unheard  before ;  surpris'd,  alas !  to  find 
Man  now  their  tbe,  whom  erst  they  deem'd  their  lord. 
But  mild  and  gentle,  and  by  whom  as  yet 
Secure  they  gras'd.     Death  stretches  o'er  the  plain 
Wide- wasting,  and  grim  slaughter  red  with  blood  : 
Urg'd  on  by  hunger  keen,  they  wound,  they  kill. 
Their  rage  licentious  knows  no  bound  ;  at  last, 
Encumbcr'd  with  their  spoils,  joyful  they  bear 
Upon  their  shoulders  broad  the  bleeding  prey. 
Part  on  their  altars  smoke  a  sacrifice 
To  that  all-gracious  Power,  whose  bounteous  hand 
Supports  his  wide  creation ;  what  remains 
On  living  coals  they  broil,  inelegant 
Of  taste,  nor  skill'd  as  yet  in  nicer  arte 
Of  pamper'd  luxury.     Devotion  pure. 
And  strong  necessity,  thus  fint  began 
The  chase  of  beasts :  though  bloody  was  the  deed, 
Yet  without  guilt    For  the  green  herb  alone 
Unequal  to  sustain  man's  laboring  race. 
Now  every  moving  thing  that  liv'd  on  Earth 
Was  granted  him  for  food.*    So  just  is  Heaven, 
To  give  us  in  proportion  to  our  wants. 
Or  chance  or  industry  in  afler-time 
Some  few  improvements  made,  but  short  as  yet 
Of  due  perfection.    In  this  isle  remote 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn. 
To  arms  devoto,  of  the  politer  arte 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious ;  till  from  Neustria's 
Victorioua  William,  to  more  decent  rules 
Subdu'd  our  Saxon  fathers,  taught  to  speak 
The  proper  dialect,  with  horn  and  voice 
To  cheer  the  busy  hound,  whose  well-known  cry 
His  listening  peers  approve  with  joint  acclaim. 
From  him  successive  huntemen  leam'd  to  join 
In  bloody  social  leagues,  the  multitude 
Dispers'd ;  to  sixe,  to  sort  their  various  tribes  i 
To  rear,  feed,  hunt,  and  discipline  the  pack. 
Hail,  happy  Britain !  highly  favor'd  isle. 
And  Heaven's  peculiar  care !  To  thee  'lis  given 
To  train  the  sprightly  steed,  more  fleet  than  those 
Begot  by  winds,  or  the  celestial  breed 
That  bore  the  great  Pelides  through  the  press 
Of  heroes  arm'd,  and  broke  their  crowded  ranks ; 
Which,  proudly  neighing,  with  the  Sun  begins 
Cheerful  his  course ;  and  ere  his  beams  decline, 
Has  measur'd  half  thy  surface  unfatigued. 
In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  liberty ! 
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Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivall'd,  while  in  other  climes 
Their  virtue  fails,  a  weak  dcgenerato  race. 
In  vain  malignant  steams  and  winter  fogs 
Load  the  dull  air,  and  hover  round  our  coaste : 
The  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold. 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor,  and  confides 
In  this  delightful  exercise,  to  raise 
His  drooping  herd,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy. 

Ve  vigorous  youths,  by  smiling  Fortune  blest 
With  large  demesnes,  hereditary  wealth, 
Heap'd  copious  by  your  wise  forefiithers'  care. 
Hear  and  attend !  while  I  the  means  reveal 
T'  enjoy  those  pleasures,  for  the  weak  too  strong. 
Too  costly  for  fhe  poor :  To  rein  the  steed 
Swift  stretching  o'er  the  plain,  to  cheer  the  pack 
Opening  in  ooncerte  of  harmonious  joy, 
But  breathing  death.  What  though  the  gripe  severe 
Of  brazen-fisted  Time,  and  slow  disease 
Creeping  through  every  vein,  and  nerve  nnslnmg. 
Afflict  my  shatter'd  frame,  undaunted  still, 
Fix'd  as  a  mountain  ash,  that  braves  the  bolte 
Of  angry  Jove ;  though  blasted,  yet  unfidlen ; 
Still  can  my  soul  in  Fancy's  mirror  "^iew 
Deeds  glorious  once,  racall  the  joyous  scene 
In  all  ite  splendors  deck'd,  o'er  the  full  bowl 
Recount  my  triumphs  past,  urge  othera  on 
With  band  and  voice,  and  point  the  winding  way : 
Pleas'd  WJth  that  social  sweet  garrulity, 
The  poor  disbanded  veteran's  sole  delight 

First  let  the  kennel  be  the  huntsman^s  care. 
Upon  some  little  eminence  erect. 
And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  davni ;  ite  comte 
On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  raceive 
The  Sun's  all-cheering  beams,  when  mild  he  shines 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops.     For  much  the  pack 
(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 
And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray : 
Wam'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark. 
Forth  rusli  the  jolly  clan ;  with  tuneful  throate 
They  carol  loud,  and  in  grand  chorus  join'd 
Salute  the  new-bom  day.    For  not  alone 
The  vegetable  world,  hut  men  and  brutes 
Ovm  his  reviving  influence,  and  joy 
At  his  approach.    Fountein  of  light !  if  chance 
Some  envfous  cloud  veil  thy  refulgent  brow. 
In  vain  the  Muses'  aid ;  untouched,  unstrung, 
lies  my  mute  harp,  and  thy  desponding  bard 
Site  darkly  musing  o'er  th'  unfiniih'd  lay. 

Let  no  Corinthian  pillan  prop  the  dome, 
A  vain  expense,  oo  charitable  deeds 
Better  dispos'd,  to  clothe  the  tetter'd  wretch. 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinch'd  with  afiiictive  want    For  use,  not  state. 
Gracefully  plain,  let  each  apartment  rise. 
O'er  all  let  cleanliness  preside,  no  scraps 
Bestrew  the  pavement,  and  no  half-pick'd  bones 
To  kindle  fierce  debate,  or  to  disgust 
That  nicer  sense,  on  which  the  sportsman's  hope. 
And  all  his  future  triumphs,  must  depend. 
Soon  as  the  growling  pack  with  eager  joy 
Have  lapp'd  their  smoking  viands,  mom  or  eve. 
From  the  full  dstem  lead  the  ductile  streams. 
To  wash  thy  court  well  pav'd.  nor  spare  thy  pains. 
For  much  to  health  will  cleanliness  avail. 
Seek'st  thou  for  hounds  to  climb  the  rocky  steep. 
And  brush  th'  entangled  covert,  whose  nice  scent 
O'er  greasy  fallows  and  frequented  loads 
Can  pick  the  dubious  way?  Banish  far  off 
Each  noisome  Stench,  let  no  oflfensave  smell 
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Invade  thy  wide  incloeure.  bat  admit 
The  nitrous  air  and  purifying  breeze. 

Water  and  shade  no  leas  demand  thy  care : 
In  a  large  square  th'  adjacent  field  inclose. 
There  plant  in  equal  ranks  the  spreading  elm, 
Or  fragrant  lime ;  most  happy  thy  design. 
If  at  the  bottom  of  thy  spacious  court, 
A  large  canal,  fed  by  the  crystal  brook, 
From  its  transparent  bosom  shall  reflect 
Downward  thy  structure  and  inverted  grove. 
Here  when  the  Sun's  too  potent  gleams  annoy 
The  crowded  kennel  and  the  drooping  pack. 
Restless,  and  fiunt,  loll  their  unmoisten'd  fongaet, 
And  drop  their  feeble  tails,  to  cooler  shades 
Lead  forth  the  panting  tribe ;  soon  shalt  thou  find 
The  cordial  breeie  their  fainting  hearts  revive : 
Tumultuous  soon  they  plunge  into  the  stream. 
There  lave  their  reeking  sides,  with  greedy  joy 
Gulp  down  the  flying  wave,  this  way  and  that 
Erom  shoro  to  shore  they  swim,  while  clamor  loud 
And  wild  uproar  torments  the  troubled  flood : 
Then  on  the  sunny  bank  they  roll  and  stretch 
Their  dripping  limbs,  or  else  in  wanton  rings 
Coursing  around,  pursuing  and  pursued. 
The  merry  multitude  disporting  play. 

But  here  with  watchful  and  observant  eye. 
Attend  their  frolics,  which  too  often  end 
In  bloody  broils  and  death.    High  o'er  thy  head 
Wave  thy  resounding  whip,  and  with  a  voice 
Fieroe-menacing  o'errule  the  stem  debate. 
And  quench  their  kindling  rage ;  for  oft  in  sport 
Begun,  combat  ensues,  growling  they  snarl. 
Then  on  their  haunches  rear'd,  rampant  they  seize 
Each  other's  throats,  with  teeth  and  claws  in  gore 
Besmear'd,  they  wound,  they  tear,  till  on  the  ground. 
Panting,  half  dead  the  conquer'd  champion  lies : 
Then  sudden  all  the  base  ignoble  crowd 
Loud-clamoring  seize  the  helpless  wonied  wretch, 
And,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  drag  different  ways 
His  mangled  carcass  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 
O  beasts  of  pity  void !  t'  oppress  the  weak. 
To  point  your  vengeance  at  the  friendless  head, 
And  with  one  mutual  cry  insult  the  faH'n  I 
Emblem  too  just  of  man's  degenerate  race. 

Others- apart,  by  native  instinct  led. 
Knowing  instructor!  'mong  the  ranker  grass 
Cull  each  salubrious  plant,  vrith  bitter  juice 
Concoctive  stor'd,  and  potent  to  allay 
Each  vicious  ferment.    Thus  the  hand  divine 
Of  Providence,  benefkeot  and  kind 
To  all  his  creatures,  for  the  brutes  prescribes 
A  ready  remedy,  and  is»faimself 
Their  great  physician.    Now  grown  stifiT  with  age, 
And  many  a  painful  chase,  the  wise  old  hound, 
Regardless  of  the  frolic  pack,  attends 
His  master's  side,  or  slumbers  at  his  ease 
Beneath  the  bending  «hade ;  there 'many  a  ring 
Runs  o'er  in  dreams ;  now  on  the  doubtful  foil 
Puzzles  perplezM,  or  doubles  intricate 
Cautious  unfolds,  then,  wing'd  with  all  his  speed, 
Bounds  o'er  the  lawn  to  seize  his  panting  prey. 
And  in  imperfect  whimperings  speaks  his  joy. 

A  dififerent  hound  for  eveiy  diiSRsrent  chaee 
Select  with  judgment ;  nor  the  timorous  hare 
O'ermatch'd  destroy,  but  leave  that  vile  ofienee 
To  the  mean,  murderous,  coursing  crew;  intent 
On  blood  and  spoil.    O  hhmt  their  hopes,  just 

Heaven! 
And  all  their  painful  drudgeries  repay 
With  disappointment  and  severe  remone. 


But  husband  thou  thy  pleasures,  and  give  i 
To  all  her  subtle  play :  by  Nature  led, 
A  thousand  shifts  she  tries ;  t'  unravel  these 
Th' industrious  beagle  twisu  his  waving  tail. 
Through  all  her  labyrinths  pursues^  and 
Her  doleful  knell.    See  there  with 

blithe, 
And  with  a  courtly  grin,  the  fiiwntng  1 
Salutes  thee  cowering,  his  wide-opening  ; 
Upward  he  curls,  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyea 
Melt  in  aofl  blandishments  and  bumble  joy  ; 
His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow-pied,  or  blue. 
In  lights  or  shades  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn. 
Reflects  the  various  tints ;  his  ears  and  legs 
Fleckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell'd  pnde. 
Rival  the  speckled  pard ;  his  rush-grown  tail 
O'er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  : 
On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  he  staxMis; 
His  round  cat  foot,  straight  hams,  and  wide-apRatf 

thighs. 
And  .his  low-dropping  chest,  confess  his  wpeed. 
His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill* 
Or  far-extended  plain;  in  eveiy  part 
So  well  proportion'd,  that  the  nicer  skill 
Of  Phidias  himself  can't  blame  thy  dioice. 
Of  such  compose  thy  pack.    But  here  a  mcao 
Observe,  nor  the  laige  hound  prefer,  of  siaa 
Gigantic ;  he  in  the  thick-woven  covert 
Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Tom  and  erobarrass'd  bleeds :  But  if  too  somII, 
The  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrow  swima ; 
Moil'd  in  the  clogging  clay,  panting  they  lag 
Behind  inglorious ;  or  else  shivering  creep 
Benumb'd  and  faint  beneath  the  sheltering  I 
For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  i 
Will  better  answer  all  &y  varioos  ends. 
And  crown  thy  pleasing  labors  with  i 

As  some  brave  captain,  curious  and  exact. 
By  his  fiz'd  standard  forms  in  equal  renka 
His  gay  battalion,  as  one  man  they  move 
Step  after  step,  their  size  the  same,  their  anna. 
Far-gleaming,  dart  the  same  united  blaze : 
Reviewing  generals  his  merit  own  ; 
How  regular!  how  just!  And  all  his  carea 
Are  well  repaid,  if  mighty  George  apprare. 
So  model  thou  thy  pack,  if  honor  touch 
Thy  generous  soul,  and  the  world's  just  applanse 
But  above  all  take  heed,  nor  mix  thy  hounds 
Of  dififerent  kinds ;  discordant  sounds  shall  grate 
Thy  ears  ofllended,  and  a  lagging  line 
Of  babbling  curs  disgrace  thy  broken  pack. 
But  if  the  amphibious  otter  be  thy  chase. 
Or  stately  slag,  that  o'er  the  woodland  reigns; 
Or  if  the  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 
Delight  thy  ravish'd  eara ;  the  deep-flew'd  hoond 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  bat  sore; 
Whose  ears  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round  bead 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  clanging  voact 
Awake  the  mountain  Echo  in  her  cell. 
And  shake  the  forests:  The  bold  Tslbot  kind 
Of  theee  the  prime ;  as  white  as  Alpine  snowa; 
And  great  their  use  of  old.     Upon  the  hanks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  through  the  vale,  the  seal 
Of  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  Britons  knew 
The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  commands 
To  lasting  leagues  the  haughty  rivals  aw'd. 
There  dwelt  a  pilfering  race ;  well  tratn'd  and  ikiQ'd 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  thef^,  the  spoil 
Their  only  substance,  feuds  and  war  their  spott: 
Not  more  expert  in  every  freudful  art 
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The  arch-felon  *  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tail 
Drew  hack  hit  lowing  prize  :  in  vain  his  wiles. 
In  vain  the  shelter  of  the  covering  rock, 
In  vain  the  sooty  cloud,  and  ruddy  flamee 
That  issued  from  his  mouth ;  for  soon  he  paid 
His  forfeit  life :  a  debt  how  justly  due 
To  wrong'd  Alctdes,  and  avenging  Heaven  f 
Veil'd  in  the  shades  of  night  they  ford  the  stream. 
Then  prowling  &r  and  near,  whate'er  they  seize 
Secomes  their  prey :  nor  flocks  nor  herds  are  safe, 
IMor  stalls  protect  the  steer,  nor  strong-barr'd  doors 
Secure  the  favorite  horse.    Soon  as  the  mom 
He  veals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan 
The  plundered  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 
A  thousand  thronging  curses  burst  their  way : 
He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
His  faithful  hound  he  leads,  then  with  a  voice 
That  utters  loud  his  rage,  attentive  cheers  : 
Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourish'd  in  air,  low  bending  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapor  snuffi 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried. 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick ;  his  snuffling  nose,  his  active  tail. 
Attest  his  joy ;  then  with  deep  opening  mouth, 
lliat  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th'  audacious  felon ;  foot  by  foot  he  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 
Applaud  his  reasonings.     O'er  the  watery  ford, 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  hills. 
O'er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beasts  distam'd, 
Unerring  he  pursues ;  till  at  the  cot 
Arrived,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey: 
So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense! 

Should  some  more  curious  sportsman  here  inquire 
Whence  this  sagacity,  this  wondrous  power 
Of  tracing,  step  by  step,  or  man  or  brute  t 
What  guide  invisible  points  out  their  way 
O  er  the  dank  marsh,  bleak  hill,  and  sandy  plain  ? 
The  courteous  Muse  shall  the  dark  cause  reveal. 
The  blood  that  from  the  heart  incessant  rolls 
In  many  a  crimson  tide,  then  here  and  there 
In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 
Propeli'd,  the  serous  pcurticles  evade 
Through  th'  open  pores,  and  with  the  ambient  air 
£ntangling  mix.     As  fuming  vapors  rise, 
And  hang  upon  the  gently  purling  brook, 
There  by  ih*  incumbent  atmosphere  compress'd : 
The  panting  Chase  grows  warmer  as  he  flies. 
And  through  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspire*; 
Leaves  a  long-streaming  trail  behind,  which  by 
The  cooler  air  condensM,  remains,  unless 
By  some  nide  storm  dispers'd,  or  rarefied 
By  the  meridran  Sun's  intenser  heat 
To  every  shrub  the  warm  effluvia  cling. 
Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 
With  nostrils  opening  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale 
The  vigorous  hounds  pursue,  with  every  breath 
fnhale  the  grateful  steam,  quick  pleasures  sting 
Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay. 
And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 
The  titillating  joy.    Thus  on  the  air 
Depend  the  hunter's  hopes.    When  ruddy  streaks 
At  eve  forebode  a  blustering  stormy  day. 
Or  lowering  clouds  blacken  the  mountain's  brow, 
When  nipping  frosts,  and  the  keen  biting  blasts 
Of  the  dry  parching  east,  menace  the  trees 
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With  tender  blossoms  teeming,  kindly  spare 
Thy  sleeping  pack,  in  their  warm  beds  of  straw 
Low-sinking  at  their  ease ;  listless  they  shrink 
Into  some. dark  recess,  nor  hear  thy  voice 
Though  oft  invok'd  ;  or  haply  if  thy  call 
Rouse  up  the  slumbering  tribe,  with  heavy  eyea 
Gloz'd,  lifeless,  dull,  downward  they  drop  their  tails 
Inverted ;  high  on  their  bent  backs  erect 
Their  pointed  bristles  stare,  or  'mong  the  tufts 
Of  ranker  weeds,  each  stoiAach-healing  plant 
Curious  they  crop,  sick,  spiritless,  forlorn.  • 

These  inauspicious  days,  on  other  cares 
Employ  thy  precious  hours ;  th'  improving  friend 
With  open  arms  embrace,  and  from  his  lips 
Glean  science,  season'd  vrith  good-natur'd  wit 
But  if  the  inclement  skies  and  angry  Jove 
Forbid  the  pleasing  intercourse,  thy  books 
Invite  thy  ready  hand,  each  sacred  page 
Rich  with  the  wise  remarks  of  heroes  old. 
Converse  familiar  with  th'  illustrious  dead  ; 
With  great  examples  of  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
Enlarge  thy  free-born  heart,  and  bless  kind  Heaven, 
That  Britain  yet  enjoys  dear  Liberty, 
That  balm  of  life,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap 
Though    purchas'd    with   our   blood.     Well-bred, 

polite. 

Credit  thy  calling.     See .'  how  mean,  how  low. 
The  bookless  sauntering  youth,  proud  of  the  skut 
That  dignifies  his  cap,  his  flourish'd  belt. 
And  rusty  couples  gingling  by  his  side. 
Be  thou  of  other  mould  ;  and  know  that  such 
Transporting  pleasures  were  by  Heaven  ordain'd 
Wisdom's  relief,  and  Virtue's  great  reward. 


Book  II. 

Argument. 

Of  the  power  of  instinct  in  brutes.  Two  remark- 
able instances  in  the  hunting  of  the  roe-buck,  and 
in  the  hare  going  to  seat  in  the  morning.  Of 
the  variety  of  seats  or  forms  of  the  hare,  accord- 
ing to  the  change  of  the  season,  weather,  or  wind. 
Description  of  the  hare-hunting  in  all  its  parts, 
interspersed  with  rules  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  follow  that  chase.  Transition  to  the  Asiatic 
way  of  hunting,  particularly  the  magnificent 
manner  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  other  Tartarian 
princes,  taken  from  Monsieur  Bemier,  and  the 
history  of  Gengiscan  the  Great  Concludes  with 
a  short  reproof  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  of 
mankind. 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage 
T*  observe  that  Instinct,  which  unerring  guides 
The  brutal  race,  which  mimics  reason's  lore,  [swift 
And  oft  transcends:  Heaven-taught,  the  roe-buck 
Loiters  at  ease  before  the  driving  pack 
And  mocks  their  vain  pursuit ;  nor  for  he  fliea. 
But  checks  his  ardor,  till  the  steaming  scent 
That  freshens  on  the  blade  provokes  their  rage. 
Urg'd  to  their  speed,  bis  weak  deluded  foes 
Soon  flag  fetigued ;  strain'd  to  excess  each  nerve, 
Pach  slacken'd  sinew  fails ;  they  pant,  they  foam , 
Then  o'er  the  lawn  he  bounds,  o'er  the  high  hills 
Stretches  secure,  and  leaves  the  scatter'd  crowd 
To  puzzle  in  the  distant  vale  below. 

'TIS  Instinct  thnt  directs  the  jealous  hare 
To  choose  her  soft  abode.    With  step  revers'd 
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She  ConoB  the  doubling  maze  ;  then,  ere  the  mom 
Peepe  through  the  clouds,  leapt  to  her  cloee  receaa. 

Ab  wandering  ahepheids  on  th*  Arabian  plains 
No  settled  residence  observe,  but  shiA 
Their  moving  camp,  now,  on  some  cooler  hill 
With  cedars  crown'd,  court  the  refreshing  breeze ; 
And  then,  below,  where  trickling  streams  distil 
From  some  penurious  source,  their  thirst  allay. 
And  feed  their  fainting  flocks :  so  the  wise  hares 
Oil  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eye 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  tieacherouB 

wiles 
Plot  their  destruction ;  or  perchance  in  hopes 
Of  plenteous  forage,  near  the  ranker  mead. 
Or  matted  blade,  wary  and  close  they  sit 
When  spring  shines  forth,  season  of  love  and  joy, 
In  the  moist  marsh,  'mong  beds  of  rushes  hid, 
They  cool  their  boiling  blood.    When  summer  suns 
Bake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick  wide-waving  fields 
Of  com  full-grown,  they  lead  their  helpless  young  : 
But  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
The  dripping  covert :  yet  when  winter's  cold 
Their  limbs  benumbs,  thither  with  speed  returo'd 
In  the  long  grass  they  skulk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  wither'd  leaves,  thus  changing  still. 
As  iancy  prompts  them,  or  as  food  invites. 
But  every  season  carefully  observ'd, 
Th'  inconstant  winds,  the  fickle  element, 
The  wise  experienc'd  huntsman  soon  may  find 
His  subtle,  various  game,  nor  waste  in  vain 
His  tedk>us  hours,  till  his  impatient  hounds. 
With  disappointment  vex'd,  each  springing  lark 
Babbling  pursue,  far  scatter'd  o'er  the  fields. 

Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Her  fragrant  bounties  showen ;  the  fields  are  shorn  ; 
Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  fiirmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard. 
And  counts  his  large  increase ;  his  barns  are  stor*d. 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 
All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  unblam'd ; 
No  widow's  tears  o'erflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
Trembling  conceal,  by  his  fierce  landlord  aw'd : 
Bat  courteous  now  he  levels  every  fence. 
Joins  in  the  common  cry,  and  halloos  loud, 
Charm'd  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 
Oh  bear  me,  some  kind  power  invisible ! 
To  that  extended  lawn,  where  the  gay  court 
View  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
Games  more  renown'd,  and  a  far  nobler  train, 
Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  boast  of  old. 
Oh !  were  a  Theban  lyra  not  wanting  here," 
And  Pindar's  voice,  to  do  their  merit  right! 
Or  to  those  spacious  plains,  where  the  strain'd  eye. 
In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
Serum's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends. 
And  pierces  through  the  clouds.    Or  to  thy  downs, 
FairCotswold,  where  the  well-breath*d  beagle  climbs 
With  matchless  speed  thy  green  aspiring  brow. 
And  leaves  the  lagging  multitude  behind. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn!  mild  blushing  godde«,  hail ! 
R^c'd  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies,  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down 
Slumber  secore,  with  happy  dreams  amus'd. 
Till  grateful  steams  shall  tempt  thee  to  reoeive 


Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  officious  maids. 
The  toilet  plac'd,  shall  urge  thee  to  perlbrm 
Th*  important  work.     Me  other  jojrs  invite. 
The  hom  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awak'd 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  my  long  delay. 
My  courser  hears  their  voice ;  see  there,  vnth  cazs 
And  tail  erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  groond ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes. 
And  boils  in  every  vein.    As  captive  boys 
Cow'd  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasloi 
If  once  dismiss'd,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  rais'd  within  their  little  breasts. 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play : 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  exptem 
Their  inward  ecstacy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulg'd,  and  liberty  restor'd. 
The  rising  Sun,  that  o'er  th'  horiaon  peeps* 
As  many  colors  from  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow- 
When  April  showen  descend.     Delightful  soeae! 
Where  all  around  is  gay,  men,  horses,  dog^ 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appean 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  uni venal  joy. 

Huntsman,  lead  on !  behind  the  clustering  pack 
SubmisB  attend,  hear  with  respect  thy  whip 
Loud-clanging,  and  thy  harsher  voice  obey : 
Spare  not  the  straggling  cur  that  wildly  roves ; 
But  let  thy  brisk  assistant  on  his  back 
Imprint  thy  just  resentments ;  let  each  UA 
Bite  to  tho  quick,  till  howling  he  return. 
And  whining  creep  amid  the  trembling  crowd. 

Here  on  this  verdant  spot,  where  Natare  kiiid 
With  double  blessings  crowns  the  iarmer'a  bofies ; 
Where  flowere  autumnal  spring,  and  the  rank  i 
AfiR)rds  the  wandering  hares  a  rich  repast; 
Throw  off  thy  ready  pack.  See,  where  they  i 
And  range  around,  and  dash  the  glittering  dew. 
If  some  staunch  hound;  with  his  authentic  voice. 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  jostling  tribe 
Attend  his  call,  then  with  one  mutual  cry 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Repeat  the  pleasing  tale.    See  how  they  thread 
The  brakes,  and  op  yon  furrow  drive  along  * 
But  quick  they  back  recoil,  and  wisely  check 
Their  eager  haste ;  then  o'er  the  fallow'd  ground 
How  leisurely  they  work,  and  many  a  pause 
Th*  harmonious  concert  breaks ;  till  more  aasorM 
With  joy  redoubled  the  low  valleys  ring. 
What  artful  labyrinths  perplex  their  way ! 
Ah !  there  she  lies;  how  close !  she  pants,  she  doubii 
If  now  she  lives ;  she  trembles  as  she  sits. 
With  horror  seiz'd.    The  wither'd  grass  that  clin^ 
Around  her  head,  of  the  same  russet  hoe. 
Almost  deceiv'd  my  sight,  had  not  her  eyes 
With  life  full-beaming  her  vain  wiles  betray *d. 
At  distance  draw  thy  peck,  let  all  be  hush'd. 
No  clamor  loud,  no  fnntic  joy  be  heard. 
Lest  the  wild  hound  run  gadding  o'er  the  plain 
Untractable,  nor  hear  thy  chiding  voice. 
Now  gently  put  her  oflf;  see  how  direct 
To  her  known  mew  she  flies!  Here,  huntsman,  faring 
(But  without  hurry)  all  thy  jolly  hounds. 
And  calmly  lay  them  in.     How  low  they  stoop. 
And  seem  to  plow  the  ground !  then  all  at  once 
With  gre<Hly  nostrils  snufif  the  fuming  steam 
That  ginds  their  fluttering  hearts.  As  winds  let  I 
From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  blustering  god. 
They  bunt  away,  and  sweep  the  dewy  lawik 
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Hope  give*  them  wings  while  she  *■  spurr'd  on  by 

fear. 
The  welkin  rings,  men,  dogs,  hills,  rocks*  and  woods 
In  the  full  concert  join.     Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Stripp'd  for  the  chase,  give  all  your  souls  to  joy ! 
See  how  their  coursers,  than  the  mountain  roe 
More  fleet,  the  verdant  carpet  skim,  thick  clouds 
Snorting  they  breathe,  their  shining  boo6  scarce 

print 
The  grsss  onbryis*d ;  with  emulation  fir*d 
They  strain  to  lead  the  6eld,  top  the  barr*d  gate. 
O'er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thorny-twining  hedge :  the  riders  bend 
O'er  their  arch'd  necks ;  with  steady  hands,  by  tarns 
Indulge  their  speed,  or  moderate  their  rage. 
Where  are  their  sorrows,  disappointments,  wrongs, 
Vexations,  sickness,  cares?    All,  all  are  gone, 
And  with  the  panting  winds  lag  far  behind. 

Huntsman !  her  gait  observe ;  if  in  wide  rings 
She  wheel  her  mazy  way,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  she'll  foil  the  beaten  track. 
But  if  she  fly,  and  with  the  favoring  wind 
Urge  her  bold  ooune;  less  intricate  thy  task: 
Push  on  thy  peck.     Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch, 
The  frighted  Chase  leaves  her  late  dear  abodes. 
O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away. 
Ah !  never  to  return !  For  greedy  Death 
Hovering  exults,  secure  to  seise  his  prey. 

Hark !  from  yon  covert,  where  those  towering  oaks 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise. 
What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  every  ga]» 
Vpon  ourravish'd  ears!  The  hunten  shoot. 
The  clanging  horns  swell  their  swee^winding  notes, 
The  pack  wide  opening  load  the  trembling  air 
With  various  melody;  from  tree  to  tree 
The  propmgated  cry  redoubling  bounds. 
And  winded  zephyn  waft  the  floating  jof 
Through  all  the  regions  near:  afflictive  birch 
No  more  the  school-boy  dreads ;  his  prison  broke. 
Scampering  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master^  call; 
The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road, 
And  climbs  th'  adjacent  hill ;  the  plowman  leaves 
Th'  unfinish'd  furrow ;  nor  his  bleating  fibcks 
Are  now  the  shepherd's  joy !  men.  boys,  ancf  girls 
Desert  th'  unpeopled  vilfage ;  and  wild  crowds 
Spread  o'er  the  plain,  by  the  sweet  frensy  seiz'd. 
Look,  how  she  pants !  and  o'er  yon  opening  gladto 
Slips  glancing  by !  while,  at  the  further  end; 
The  puzzling  pack  unravel  wile  by  wile, 
Maze  within  maze.    The  eoverfs  utmost  bonnd 
Slily  she  skirts ;  behind  tiiem  cautious  creeps  ; 
And  in  that  very  track,  so  lately^  starn*d 
By  all  the  steaming  crowd,  seems  to  pursue 
The  foe  she  flies.     Let  cavillers  deny 
That  brutes  have  reason ;  sure  lis  something  more, 
Tis  Heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspires 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought. 
But  hold — ^I  see  her  from  the  covert  break ; 
Sad  on  yon  little  eminence  she  sits ; 
Intent  she  listens  with  one  ear  erect. 
Pondering,  and  doubtihl  what  new  course  to  take. 
And  how  t'  escape  the  fierce  blood-thirsty  crew. 
That  still  urge  on,  and  still  in  volleys  loud 
Insult  her  woes,  and  mock  her  sore  distress. 
As  now  in  louder  peals  the  loaded  winds 
Bring  on  the  gathering  storm,  her  fean  prevail. 
And  o'er  the  plam,  and  o'er  the  mountain's  ridge,. 
Away  she  flies ;  nor  ships  with  wind  and'  tide, 
And  all  their  canvas  wings,  scud  half  so  fast 
Once  more,  ye  jovial  (raui,  youreonrage  try. 


And  each  clean  courser's  speed.     We  scour  along 
In  pleasing  hurry  and  confusion  tost; 
Oblivion  to  be  wish'd.    The  patient  peck 
Hang  on  the  scent  unwearied,  up  they  climb. 
And  ardent  we  pursue ;  our  laboring  steeds 
We  press,  we  gore ;  till  once  the  summit  gain'd. 
Painfully  panting,  there  we  breathe  awhile ;. 
Then,  like  e  foaming  torrent,  pouring  down 
Precipitant,  we  smoke  along  the  vale. 
Happy  the  man  who  with  unrivall'd  speed 
Can  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  struggling  pack ;  how  in  the  rapid  course 
Alternate  they  preside,  and'  jostling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent ;  how  giddy  youth 
Oft  babbling  errs,  by  wiser  age  reprov'd  ; 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  wise  old  hound. 
Hangs  in  the  rear,,  till  some  important  point 
Rouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  chase 
Sinking  he  finds :  then  to  the  head  he  springs 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize. 
Huntsman,  take  heed ;  they  stop  in  full  career. 
Yon  crowding  flocks,  that  at  a  distance  gaze. 
Have  haply  foil'd  the  turf.    See  V  that  old  hound. 
How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust 
His  doubtful  sense ;  draw  yet  a  wider  ring. 
Hark!  now  again  the  chorus  fills.     As  bells 
Sallied  awhile,  at  once  their  peal  renew,. 
And  high  in  air  the  tuneful  thunder  rolls. 
Ste.  how  they  toss,  with  animated  cage 
Recovering  all  they  lost  f — ^That  eager  haste 
Some  doubling  wile  foreshows. — Ah !  yet  once  more 
They'te  check'd, — ^hold  back  w^ith  speed — on  either 

hand 
They  flourish  round— ev'n  yet  persist — *TiM  right. 
Away  Aey  spring ;  the  rustling  stubbles  bend 
Beneath  the  driving  storm.    Now  the  poor  Chase- 
Begins  to  flag,  to  her  last  shifts  reduc'd. 
From  brake  to  brake  she  flies,  aiui  visits  all 
Her  welt-known  haunts,  where  once  she  rang'd 

secure. 
With  love  and  plenty  blest.    See  I  there  she  goes. 
She  reels  along,  and  by  her  gait  betrays 
Her  inward  weakness.     See,  how  black  she  looks ! 
The  sweat,  that  clogs  th'  obstructed  pores,  scareo 

leaves 

A  languid  scent    And  now  in  open  view 
See,  see,  she  flies !  each  eager  hound  exerts 
His  utmost  speed,  and  stretches  every  nerve. 
How  quick  she  turns !  their  gaping  jaws  eludes. 
And  yet  a  moment  lives ;  till,  nmnd  inclos'd 
By  all  the  greedy  pack,  with  infant  screams 
She  pelds  her  breath,  and  there  reluctant  dies. 
So  when  the  furious  Bacchanals  aasail'd: 
Threician  Orpheus,  poor  ill-fated,  baid! 
Loud  was  the  cry ;  hills,  woods,  end  Hebrus*  banks, 
Retnm'd  their  clamorous  lage ;  distress'd  he  flies. 
Shifting  fit>m  place  to  place,,  but  flies  in  v^in ; 
For  eager  they  pursue,  tilt  panting,  fai&t,. 
By  noisy  multitudes  o'erpewer'd,  he  sinks 
1V>  the  relentless  crowd*  a  bleeding  prey. 

The  hunlsman  now,  a  deep  incision  made, 
Shakes  out  with  hands  impure*  end  dashes  down 
Her  reeking  entrails  and  yet  quivering  heart. 
These  claim  the  pack,  the  bloody  perquisite 
For  all  their  toib.    Stretch'd  on  the  ground  she  lies 
A  mangled  oorse;  in  her  dim  glaring  eyes 
Cold  Death  exults,  and  stifibns  every  limb. 
Aw'd  by  the  threatening  whip,  the  furious  hounds. 
Around  her  bey ;  or  at  their  master's  fbot. 
Each  happy  fiivorite  courts  his  kind  sf^plause. 
8D2 
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With  humble  adulation  cowering  low. 
All  now  is  joy.    With  cheeks  full-blown  they  wind 
Her  solemn  dirge,  while  the  loud-opening  pack 
The  concert  swell,  and  hills  and  dales  return 
The  sadly-pleasing  sounds.    Thus  the  poor  hare, 
A  puny,  dastard  animal,  but  vers'd 
In  subtle  wiles,  diverts  the  youthful  train. 
But  if  thy  proud,  aspiring  soul  disdains 
So  mean  a  prey,  delighted  with  the  pomp. 
Magnificence,  and  grandeur  of  the  chase ; 
Hear  what  the  Muse  from  faithful  records  sings. 
Why  on  the  banks  of  Gemna,  Indian  stream. 
Line  within  line,  rise  the  pavilions  proud. 
Their  silken  streamers  waving  in  the  wind  T 
Why  neighs  the  warrior  horse  ?    From  tent  to  teot, 
Why  press  in  crowds  the  buzzing  multitude  ? 
Why  shines  the  polishM  helm,  and  pointed  lance, 
This  way  and  that  far-beaming  o'er  the  plain  T 
Nor  Visapour  nor  Golconda  rebel ; 
Nor  the  great  Sophy,  with  his  numerooi  host. 
Lays  waste  the  provinces ;  nor  glory  fires 
To  rob  and  to  destroy,  beneath  the  name 
And  specious  guise  of  war.     A  nobler  cause 
Calls  Aurengzebe  to  arms.     No  cities  sack'd. 
No  mother's  tears,  no  helpless  orphan's  cries. 
No  violated  leagues,  with  sharp  remorse 
Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor :  but  mankind 
Shall  hail  him  good  and  just    For  Ms  on  beasts 
He  draws  his  vengeful  sword !  on  beasts  of  pray 
Full-fed  with  human  gore.     See,  see,  he  comes! 
Imperial  Delhi,  opening  wide  her  gates, 
Pours  out  her  thronging  legions,  bright  in  arms. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  war.     Before  them  sound 
Clarions  and  trumpets,  breathing  martial  airs. 
And  bold  defiance.     High  upon  his  throne. 
Borne  on  the  back  of  his  proud  elephant, 
Sits  the  great  chief  of  Tamur's  glorious  race : 
Sublime  he  sits,  amid  the  radiant  blaze 
Of  gems  and  gold.    Omrahs  about  him  crowd. 
And  rein  th'  Arabian  steed,  and  watch  his  nod ; 
And  potent  nyahs,  who  themselYes  preside 
O'er  realms  -of  wide  extent ;  but  here  submiss 
Their  homage  pay.  alternate  kings  and  slaves. 
Next  these,  with  prying  eunuchs  girt  around. 
The  fair  sultanas  of  his  court  .*  a  troop 
Of  chosen  beauties,  but  with  care  conceal'd 
From  each  intrusive  eye ;  one  look  is  death. 
Ah,  cruel  eastern  law !  (had  kings  a  power 
But  equal  to  their  wild  tyrannic  will) 
To  rob  us  of  the  Sun*s  all-cheering  ray, 
Were  less  severe.    The  vulgar  close  the  march. 
Slaves  and  artificers ;  and  Delhi  mourns 
Her  empty  and  depopulated  streets. 
Now  at  the  camp  arriv'd,  with  stern  review. 
Through  groves  of  spears,  from  file  to  file  he  darts 
His  sharp  experienc'd  eye ;  their  order  marks. 
Each  in  his  station  rang'd,  exact  and  firm. 
Till  in  the  boundless  line  his  sight  is  lost 
Not  greater  multitudes  in  arms  appear'd 
On  these  extended  plains,  when  Ammon's  son 
With  mif^ty  Poms  in  dread  battle  join'd. 
The  vasnl  world  the  prize.     Nor  was  that  host 
More  numerous  of  old,  which  the  great  king* 
Pour'd  out  on  Greece  from  all  th'  unpeopled  East, 
That  bridg'd  the  Hellespont  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  drank  the  rivers  dry.    Meanwhile  in  troops 
The  busy  hunter-traio  mark  out  the  ground, 
A  wide  circumference,  full  many  a  league 
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In  compass  round ;  woods,  rivers,  bilk,  and  phaam. 
Large  provinces ;  enough  to  gratify 
Ambition's  highest  aim,  coald  reason  boond 
Man's  erring  will.     Now  sit  in  close  divux 
The  mighty  chiefs  of  this  prodigious  boaL 
He  from  the  throne  high-eminent  presides. 
Gives  out  his  mandates  proud,  laws  (^  the  < 
From  ancient  records  drawn.   With  reTerenoe  lov. 
And  prostrate  at  his  feel,  the  chiefs  receive 
His  irreversible  decrees,  from  which 
To  vary  is  to  die.    Then  his  brave  hcmds 
Each  to  his  station  leads;  encamping  roond. 
Till  the  wide  circle  is  comf^etcly  ibnn*d 
Where  decent  order  reigns,  what  these  roniinaod. 
Those  execute  with  speed,  and  punctual  care:. 
In  all  the  strictest  discipline  of  war: 
As  if  some  watchful  foe,  with  bold  insolt. 
Hung  lowering  o'er  their  camp.   The  high  veaolTc. 
That  files  on  wings  through  all  th'  encircling  line, 
Elach  motion  steers,  and  animates  the  whole. 
So  by  the  Sun's  attractive  power  oontroll'd. 
The  planets  in  their  spheres  roll  round  hia  grbr 
On  all  he  shines,  and  rules  the  great  niachhie. 
Ere  yet  the  nxNii  dispels  the  fleeting  nnsts. 
The  signal  given  by  the  k)ud  trumpet's  voice. 
Now  high  in  air  th'  imperial  standard  wmvea, 
Emblazon'd  rich  with  gold,  and  glittering  gemav 
And  like  a  sheet  of  fire,  through  the  dun  gloom 
Streaming  meteorous.    The  soldiers'  shouts. 
And  all  the  brazen  instruments  of  war. 
With  mutual  clamor,  and  united  din. 
Fill  the  large  concave.    While  from  camp  to  emnp 
They  catch  the  varied  sounds,  floating  in  air. 
Round  all  the  wide  circumference,  tigers  Ml 
Shrink  at  the  noise,  deep  in  his  gloomy  den 
The  lion  starts,  and  morsels  yet  unchew'd 
Drop  fh>m  his  trembling  }awb.    Now  all  at  onoa 
Onward  they  march  embattled,  to  the  soond 
Of  martial  harmony ;  fifes,  comets,  drama. 
That  rouse  the  sleepy  soul  to  arms,  and  bold 
Heroic  deeds.     In  parties  here  and  there 
Detach'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  the  hnntera  raoge 
Inquisitive ;  strong  dogs,  that  match  in  fight 
The  boldest  brute,  around  their  mastera  wait, 
A  faithful  guard.    No  haunt  unaearch'd,  ibey  drive 
From  every  covert,  and  from  every  den. 
The  lurking  nvagea.    Incessant  shouta 
Re-echo  through  the  woods,  and  kindling  firaa 
Gleam  from  the  mountain  tops;  the  fbreet  accms 
One  mingling  blaze :  like  flocks  of  sheep  they  dy 
Before  the  flaming  brand :  fierce  lions,  parda^ 
Boars,  tigers,  bears  and  wolves;  a  dreadful  craw 
Of  grim  blood-thirsty  foes ;  growling  along. 
They  stalk  indignant ;  but  fierce  vengeance  alill 
Hangs  pealing  on  their  rear,  and  pointed  spean 
Present  immediate  death.    Soon  as  the  Night 
Wrapt  in  her  mble  veil  forbids  the  chase. 
They  pitch  their  tents,  in  even  ranka,  arannd 
The  circling  camp.  The  guards  are  plac'd,  and  fires 
At  proper  distances  ascending  rise. 
And  paint  th'  horinm  with  their  ruddy  light 
So  round  some  island's  shore  of  large  extent. 
Amid  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night. 
The  billows  breaking  on  the  pointed  rocka. 
Seem  all  one  flame,  and  the  bright  circuit  wide 
Appears  a  bulwark  of  surrounding  fire. 
What  dreadful  bowlings,  and  what  hideous  foar« 
Disturb  those  peaceful  shades!  where  erst  the  bird 
That  glads  the  night  had  cheer'd  the  listening  grores 
With  sweet  complainings.  Through  the  silent  gloom 
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Oil  they  the  guards  amiil ;  oa  oA  repell'd 
They  fly  reluctant,  with  hot  boiling  rage 
Stung  to  the  quick,  and  mad  with  wild  despair. 
Thus  day  by  day  they  still  the  chase  renew, 
At  night  encamp ;  till  now  in  straiter  bounds 
The  circle  lessens,  and  the  beasts  perceive 
The  wall  that  hems  them  in  on  every  side. 
And  now  their  fury  bunts,  and  knows  no  mean ; 
From  man  they  turn,  and  point  their  ill-judg'd  rage 
Against  their  fellow-brutes.    With  teeth  and  claws 
The  civil  war  begins;  grappling  they  tear. 
Lions  on  tigers  prey,  and  bears  on  wolves : 
Horrible  discord  !  till  the  crowd  behind 
Shouting  pursue,  and  part  the  bloody  fray. 
At  once  their  wrath  subsides;  lame  as  the  lamb 
The  lion  hangs  his  head,  the  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'd,  flies  from  the  face  of  man^ 
Nor  bears  one  glance  of  his  commanding  eye. 
So  abject  is  a  tyrant  in  distress ! 

At  last,  within  the  narrow  plain  confined, 
A  listed  Held,  mark'd  out  for  bloody  deeds, 
An  amphitheatre  more  glorious  far 
Than  ancient  Rome  could  boost,  they  crowd  in  heapa, 
Dismay'd,  and  quite  appali*d.     In  meet  array, 
Sheath*d  in  refulgent  arms,  a  noble  band 
Advance ;  great  lords  of  high  imperial  blood, 
Karly  resolv'd  t'  assert  their  royal  race, 
And  prove  by  glorious  deeds  their  valor's  growth 
Mature,  ere  yet  the  callow  down  has  spread 
Its  curling  shade.     On  bold  Arabian  steeds  ' 
With  decent  pride  they  sit,  that  fearless  hear 
The  lion's  dreadful  roar;  and  down  the  rock 
Swift  shooting  plunge,  or  o'er  the  mountain's  ixdge 
Stretching  along,  the  greedy  tiger  leave 
Panting  behind.     On  foot  their  faithful  slaves 
With  javelins  arm'd  attend ;  each  watchful  eye 
Fix'd  GO  his  youthful  care,  for  him  alone 
He  fears,  and,  to  redeem  his  life,  unmoved 
Would  lose  his  own.    The  mighty  Aurengzebe, 
From  his  high-elevated  throne,  beholds 
His  blooming  race ;  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  once  he  was,  in  his  gay  spring  of  life, 
When  vigor  strung  his  nerves.-   Parental  joy 
Melts  in  his  eye,  and  flushes  in  his  cheek. 
Now  the  loud  trumpet  sounds  a  charge.  The  shouts 
Of  eager  hosts,  through  all  the  circling  line, 
And  the  wild  bowlings  of  the  beasts  within, 
Rend  wide  the  welkin ;  flights  of  arrows,  wing*d 
With  death,  and  javelins  lanch'd  from  every  arm, 
Gall  sore  the  brutal  band,  with  many  a  wound 
Gor'd  through  and  through.  Despair  at  last  prevails, 
Wheu  fainting  Nature  shrinks,  and  rouses  all 
Their  droophig  courage.  SwelPd  with  furious  rage, 
Their  eyes  dart  fire ;  and  on  the  youthful  band 
They  rush  implacable.    They  their  broad  shields 
Quick  interpose ;  on  each  devoted  head 
Their  flaming  falchions,  as  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
Descend  unerring.     Prostrate  on  the  ground 
The  grinning  monsters  lie,  and  their  foul  gore 
Defiles  the  verdant  plain.     Nor  idle  stand 
The  trusty  slaves ;  with  pointed  spears  they  pierce 
Through  their  tough  hides;  or  at  their  gaping  mouths 
An  easier  passage  find.    The  king  of  brutes 
In  broken  roarings  breathes  his  last;  the  bear 
Grumbles  in  death ;  nor  can  his  spotted  skin. 
Though  sleek  it  shine,  with  varied  beauties  gay. 
Save  the  proud  pard  from  unrelenting  fate. 
The  bottle  bleeds,  grim  Slaughter  strides  olong. 
Glutting  her  greedy  jaws,  grins  o*er  her  prey : 
Men,  horses,  dogs,  fierce  beasts  of  every  kind, 


A  strange  promiscuous  carnage,  drench'd  in  blood. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  amass'd.    What  yet  remain 
Alive,  with  vain  assault  contend  to  break 
Th*  impenetrable  line.    Others,  whom  fear 
Inspires  with  self-preserving  wiles,  beneath 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  for  shelter  creep. 
Aghast  they  fly,  or  hide  their  heads  dispers'd. 
And  now  perchance  (had  Heaven  but  pleas'd)  the 

wx>rk 
Of  death  had  been  complete ;  and  Aurengzebe 
By  one  dread  frown  extinguish'd  half  their  race. 
When  lo .'  the  bright  sultanas  of  bis  court 
Appear,  and  to  his  ravish'd  eyes  display 
Those  charms  but  rarely  to  the  day  reveal'd. 

Lowly  they  bend,  and  humbly  sue,  to  save 
The  vanquisH^  host    What  mortal  can  deny. 
When  suppliant  Beauty  begs  7  At  his  command. 
Opening  to  right  and  lefl,  the  welUtrain'd  troops 
Leave  a  large  void  for  their  retreating  foes. 
Away  they  fly,  on  wings  of  fear  upborne. 
To  seek  on  distant  hills  their  late  abodes. 

Ye  proud  oppressors,  whose  vain  hearts  exult 
In  wantonness  of  power  'gainst  the  brute  race, 
Fierce  robbers  like  yourselves,  a  guiltless  war 
Wage  uncontroll'd :   here  quench  yonr  thirst  of 

blood: 
But  learn  from  Aurengzebe  to  spore  mankind. 


Book  HI. 

Argument 

Of  king  Edgar,  and  his  imposing  a  tribute  of  wolves' 
heads  upon  the  kings  of  Wales :  from  hence  a 
transition  to  fox-hunting,  which  is  described  in 
all  its  parts.  Censure  of  an  over-numerous  pack. 
Of  the  several  engines  to  destroy  foxes,  and 
other  wild  beasts.  The  steel-trap  described,  and 
the  manner  of  using  it  Description  of  the  pit- 
fall for  the  lion ;  and  another  for  tlie  elephant 
The  ancient  way  of  hunting  the  tiger  with  a 
mirror.  The  Arabian  manner  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar.  Description  of  the  royal  stag-chase 
at  Windsor  Forest  Concludes  with  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  and  an  eulogy  upon  mercy. 

In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd, 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  clifis 
Launch 'd  half  her  forests,  and  with  numerous  fleets 
Cover'd  his  wide  domain :  there  proudly  rode 
Lord  of  the  deep,  ihegreat  prerogolive 
Of  British  monarchs.     Each  invader  bold, 
Dane  and  Norwegian,  at  a  distance  gaz'd. 
And,  disappointed,  gnash'd  his  teeth  in  vain. 
He  scour'd  the  seas,  and  to  remotest  shores 
With  swelling  sails  the  trembling  corsair  fled. 
Rich  commerce  flourish 'd ;  and  with  busy  oars 
Dash'd  the  resounding  surge.     Nor  less  at  land 
His  royal  cares;  wise,  potent  gracious  prince! 
His  subjects  from  their  cruel  foes  he  sav'd. 
And  from  rapacious  savages  their  flocks : 
Cambria's  proud  kings  (though  with  reluctance)  paid 
Tlieir  tributary  wolves ;  head  ofter  head. 
In  full  account  till  the  wootis  yield  no  more. 
And  all  the  ravenous  race  extinct  is  lost 
In  fertile  pastures,  more  securely  graz'd 
The  social  troops ;  and  soon  their  large  increase 
With  curling  fleeces  whiten'd  all  the  plains. 
But  yet,  alas!  the  wily  fox  remain'd. 
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A  Bubl1e»  [Hlfering  (be,  prowling  arouDd 
In  midnight  shades,  and  wakeful  to  destroy. 
In  the  full  fold,  the  poor  defenceless  lamb, 
Seiz'd  by  his  guileful  arts,  with  sweet  warm  blood 
Supplies  a  rich  repast    The  mournful  ewe, 
Her  dearest  treasure  lost,  through  the  dun  night 
Wanders  perplexed,  and  darkling  bleats  in  vain : 
While  in  th*  adjacent  bush,  poor  Philomel 
(Herself  a  parent  once,  till  wanton  churls 
Despoil'd  her  nesi)  joins  in  her  loud  laments, 
With  sweeter  notes,  and  more  melodious  woe. 

For  these  nocturnal  thieves,  huntsman,  prepare 
Thy  sharpest  vengeance.    Oh !  how  glorious  *tis 
To  right  th*  oppress'd,  and  bring  the  felon  vile 
To  just  disgrace !  Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  &r-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack. 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.    Then  to  the  copse, 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds. 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.    See !  how  they  range 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  that, 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt   Hark !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  mouth. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice, 
Press  to  their  standard  ;  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  ;  with  hasty  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive;   while  from  his  kennel 

sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See !  he  skulks  along. 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloin'd.     So  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with 

white 
It  gaily  shine ;  yet  ere  the  Sun  declin'd 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pamper'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  revers'd,  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
EQs  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood,  [hearts 
Heavens .'  what  melodious  strains !  how  beat  our 
Big  with  tumultuous  joy!  the  loaded  gales 
Breathe  harmony ;  and  as  the  tempest  drives 
From  wood  to  wood,  through  every  dark  recess     . 
The  forest  thunders,  and  the  mountains  shake. 
The  chorus  swells ;  less  various,  and  less  sweet, 
The  trilling  notes,  when  in  those  very  groves, 
The  feather'd  choristers  salute  the  Spring, 
And  every  bush  in  concert  join ;  or  when 
Tlie  master's  hand  in  modulated  air. 
Bids  the  loud  organ  breathe,  and  all  the  powers 
Of  music  in  one  instrument  combine, 
An  universal  minstrelsy.     And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barred 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe; 
He  pants  for  purer  air.    Hark !   what  loud  shouts 
Re-echo  through  the  groves !  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight    Each  straggling 

hound 
Strains  o*er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 
'Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But,  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.   Far  o'er  the 'rocky  hills  wfr  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course  f  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  tho  stream 
^n  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 


Wide-gaping  threatens  death.    The  craggy  atecp^ 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  cur. 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain  ; 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  felcon  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey.    Then  up  th'  opponent  hill. 
By  the  swift  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft.* 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm.        [Chase 
What  lengths  we  pass!  where  will  the  wandering 
Lead  us  bewilder'd  !  smooth  as  swallows  skini 
The  new-shorn  mead,  and  far  more  swift,  we  fly. 
See  my  brave  pack ;  how  to  the  head  they  j 
Jostling  in  close  array  then  more  difibae 
Obliquely  wheel,  while  from  their  opening  i 
The  voUied  thunder  breaks.     So  when  the  < 
Their  annual  voyage  steer,  with  wannm  win^ 
Their  figure  oft  they  change,  and  their  loud  clamg 
From  cloud  to  cloud  rebounds.    How  far  behind 
The  hunter-crew,  wide-straggling  o'er  the  plnin* 
The  panting  courser  now  with  trembling  nerves 
Begins  to  reel ;  u^g'd  by  the  goring  apur. 
Makes  many  a  faint  effort :  be  snorts,  he  i 
The  big  round  drops  run  trickling  down  bis  i 
With  sweat  and  blood  distain'd.  Look  back  and  view 
The  strange  confusion  of  the  vale  below. 
Where  sour  vexation  reigns ;  see  yon  poor  jade ! 
In  vain  th'  impatient  rider  frets  and  sweara ; 
With  galling  spurs  harrows  his  mangled  aidea : 
He  can  no  more :  his  stifif  unpliant  limbs 
Rooted  in  earth,  onmov'd  and  fix'd  he  atanda. 
For  every  cruel  curse  returns  a  groan. 
And  sobs,  and  fiiints,  and  dies.     Who  witbcrat  grief 
Can  view  that  pamper'd  steed,  his  master  a  joy. 
His  minion,  and  his  daily  care,  well  cloth'd. 
Well  fed  with  every  nicer  cate ;  no  cost. 
No  labor  spar'd ;  who,  when  the  flying  Chase 
Broke  from  the  copse,  without  a  rival  led 
The  numerous  train :  now  a  sad  spectacle 
Of  pride  brought  low,  and  humbled  insolence. 
Drove  like  a  pannier'd  ass,  and  scourg'd  along. 
While  these,  with  loosen'd  reins  and  dangling  heeUt, 
Hang  on  their  reeling  palfreys,  that  scarce  bear 
Their  weights :  another  in  the  treacherous  bog 
Lies  floundering,  half  inguird.  What  biting  thoaghti 
Torment  th'  abendon'd  crew !  Old  age  lamenfts 
His  vigor  spent :  the  tall,  plump,  brawny  youth 
Curses  his  cumbrous  bulk ;  and  envies  now 
The  short  pygmean  race  he  whilom  kenn'd 
With  proud  insulting  leer.    A  chosen  few 
Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath 
Their  pleasing  toils.    Here,  huntsman,  from  this 

height 
Observe  jron  birds  of  prey ;  if  I  can  jadge, 
'Tis  there  the  villain  lurks ;  they  hover  ronnd. 
And  claim  him  as  their  own.    Was  I  not  right  f 
See !  there  he  creeps  along ;  his  brush  be  draga. 
And  sweeps  the  mire  impure ;  from  his  wide  jaws 
His  tongue  unmoisten'd  hangs ;  symptoms  loo  sore 
Of  sudden  death.     Ha!  yet  he  flies,  nor  yieMa 
To  black  despair.    But  one  loose  more,  and  all 
His  wiles  are  vain.  Hark !  through  yon  village  now 
The  rattling  clamor  rings.    The  bans,  the  cots. 
And  leafless  elms,  return  the  joyous  sounds. 
Through  every  homestall,  and  through  every  yard 
Hie  midnight  walks,  panting,  forlorn,  he  fliea ; 
Through  every  hole  he  sneaka,  through  every  jaWs 
Plunging  ho  wades  besmear'^,  and  fondly  hopes 
In  a  superior  stench  to  lose  his  own . 
But,  faithful  to  the  track,  th*  unerring  hounds 
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With  pealfl  of  echoing  vengeance  cIom  pnnoe. 
And  now  d]ftreM*d,  no  sheltering  covert  near, 
Into  the  hen-roost  creeps,  whose  walls  with  gore 
Distain'd  attest  his  guilt    There,  villain,  there 
Expect  thy  late  deserv'd.     And  soon  from  thence 
The  pack  inquisitive,  with  clamor  loud, 
Drag  out  their  trembling  prize ;  and  on  his  blood 
With  greedy  transport  fesML    In  bolder  notes 
Each  sounding  horn  proclaims  the  felon  dead : 
And  all  th'  assembled  village  shouts  for  joy. 
The  iarmer,  who  beholds  his  mortal  foe 
Stretch 'd  at  his  feet,  applauds  the  glorious  deed, 
And  grateful  calls  us  to  a  short  repast : 
In  the  full  glass  the  liquid  amber  smiles. 
Our  native  product;  and  his  good  old  mate 
With  choicest  viands  heaps  the  liberal  board. 
To  crown  our  triumphs,  and  reward  our  toils. 

Here  must  th'  instructive  Muse  (but  with  respect) 
Censure  that  numerous  pack,  that  crowd  of  state. 
With  which  the  vain  profusion  of  the  great 
Covers  the  lawn,  and  shakes  the  trembling  copse. 
Pompous  encumbrance!  A  magnificence 
Useless,  vexatious !  For  the  wily  ibz. 
Safe  in  th'  increasing  number  of  his  foes. 
Kens  well  the  great  advantage ;  slinks  behind. 
And  slily  creeps  through  the  same  beaten  track. 
And  hunts  them  step  by  step :  then  views,  escap'd. 
With  inward  ecstacy,  the  panting  throng 
In  their  own  footsteps  puzzled,  foil'd,  and  lost 
So  when  proud  eastern  kings  summon  to  arms 
Their  gaudy  legpons,  from  &r  distant  climes 
They  fliock  in  crowds,  unpeopling  half  a  world : 
But  when  the  day  of  battle  cidls  them  forth 
To  charge  the  well-train'd  foe,  a  band  compact 
Of  chosen  veterans;  they  preas  blindly  on. 
In  heaps  confus'd  by  their  own  weapons  fall, 
A  smoking  carnage  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 

Nor  hounds  alone  this  noxious  brooid  destroy ; 
The  plnnder'd  warrener  full  many  a  wile 
Devises  to  entrap  his  greedy  foe. 
Fat  with  nocturnal  spoils.    At  close  of  day. 
With  silence  drags  his  trail ;  then  from  the  ground 
Pares  thin  the  close-graz'd  turf;  there  with  nice  band 
Covers  the  latent  death,  with  curious  springs 
Prepar'd  to  fly  at  once,  whene'er  the  tread 
Of  man  or  beast  unwarily  shall  press 
The  yielding  surface.  By  th'  indented  steel 
With  gripe  tenacious  held,  the  felon  grins. 
And  struggles,  but  in  vain:  yet  oft  'tis  known. 
When  every  art  has  fail'd,  the  captive  fox 
Has  shar'd  the  wounded  joint,  and  with  «  limb 
Compounded  for  his  life.    But,  if  perchance 
In  the  deep  pitfall  plong'd,  there's  no  escape; 
But  unrepriev'd  he  dies,  and  bleach'd  in  air. 
The  jest  of  downs,  his  reeking  carcass  hangL 

Of  these  are  various  kinds ;  not  even  the  king 
Of  brutes  evades  this  deep  devouring  grave : 
But,  by  the  wily  African  betray'd. 
Heedless  of  fate,  wilhin  its  gaping  jaws 
Expires  indignant  When  the  orient  beam 
With  blushes  paints  the  dawn ;  and  all  the  race 
Carnivorous,  with  blood  full  gorg'd,  retire 
Into  their  darksome  cells,  there  satiate  snore. 
O'er  dripping  oflbls,  and  the  mangled  limbs 
Of  men  and  beasts ;  the  painful  forester 
Climbs  the  high  hills,  whose  proud  aspiring  tops 
With  the  tall  cedar  rrown'd,  and  taper  fir, 
Assail  the  clouds.    There  'mong  the  craggy  rocks. 
And  thickets  intricate,  trembling  he  views 
Uis  footsteps  in  the  sand ;  the  dismal  road 
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And  avenue  to  Death.    Hither  he  calls 
His  watchful  bands ;  and  low  into  the  ground 
A  pit  Ihey  sink,  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Then  in  the  midst  a  column  high  is  rear'd. 
The  hut  of  some  fair  tree ;  upon  whose  top 
A  lamb  is  plac'd,  just  ravish'd  from  his  dam. 
And  next  a  wall  they  build,  with  stones  and  earth 
Epcircling  round,  and  hiding  from  all  view 
The  dreadful  precipice.    Now  when  the  shades 
Of  night  hang  lowering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow; 
And  hunger  keen,  and  pungent  thirst  of  blood, 
Rouse  up  the  slothful  beast  he  shakes  his  sides, 
Slow-rising  from  his  lair,  and  stretches  wide 
His  ravenous  paws,  with  recent  gore  distain'd. 
The  forests  tremble,  as  he  roars  aloud. 
Impatient  to  destroy.    O'erjoyed  be  hears 
The  bleating  innocent,  that  claims  in  vain 
The  shepherd's  care,  and  seeks  with  piteous  moan 
The  foodful  teal;  himself,  alas!  design'd 
Another's  meal.    For  now  the  greedy  brute 
Winds  him  from  far ;  and  leaping  o'er  the  mound 
To  seise  his  trembling  prey,  headlong  is  plung'd 
Into  the  deep  abyss.    Prostrate  he  lies 
Astunn'd  and  impotent     Ah !  what  avail 
Thine  eyeballs  flashing  fire,  thy  length  of  tail, 
That  lashes  thy  broad  sides,  thy  jaws  besmear'd 
With  blood  and  offals  crude,  thy  shaggy  mane 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  thy  stately,  port. 
And  bulk  enormous,  since  by  stratagem 
Thy  strength  is  foil'd  I  Unequal  is  the  strife. 
When  sovereign  reason  combats  brutal  rage. 

On  distant  Ethiopia's  sun-bnmt  coasts. 
The  black  inhabitants  a  pitfall  frame, 
But  of  a  different  kind,  and  different  use. 
With  slender  poles  the  wide  capacious  mouth, 
And  hurdles  slight,  they  close;  o*er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  flowers 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  below. 
Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  with  tempting  finiit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharged ;  the  downy  peach. 
The  clustering  vine,  and  of  bright  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.    Soon  as  evening  grey 
Advances  slow,  besprinkling  all  around 
With  kind  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  glebe. 
The  stately  elephant  from  the  close  shade 
With  step  miyestic  strides,  eager  to  taste 
The  cooler  breeze,  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 
Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 
To  lave  his  panting  sides ;  joyous  he  scents 
The  rich  repast,  unweeting  of  the  death 
That  lurks  within.    And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 
The  brittle  boughs,  and  greedily  devouis 
The  fruit  delicious.    Ah !  too  dearly  bought ; 
The  price  is  life.    For  now  the  treacherous  turf 
Trembling  gives  way ;  and  the  unwieldy  beast. 
Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound. 
So  when  dilated  vapors,  struggling,  heave 
Th*  incumbent  earth ;  if  chance  the  cavem'd  ground 
Shrinking  subside,  and  the  thin  surface  yield, 
Down  sinks  at  once  the  ponderous  dome,  inguird 
With  all  its  towers.    Subtle,  delusive  man ! 
How  various  are  thy  wiles !  artful  to  kill 
Thy  savage  foes,  a  dull  unthinking  race ! 
Fierce  from  his  lair,  springs  forth  the  spookled  pard 
Thirsting  for  blood,  and  eager  to  destroy ; 
The  hunisman  flies,  but  to  his  flight  alone 
Confides  not :  at  convenient  distance  fiz'd, 
A  polish'd  mirror  stops  in  full  career 
The  furious  brute:  he  there  his  image  views; 
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Spots  agaioat  ipoti  with  rage  improving  glow ; 
Another  pard  his  bristly  whiskers  carls, 
Grins  as  he  grins,  fierce-menacing,  and  wide 
Distends  his  opening  paws ;  himself  against 
Himself  opposed,  and  with  dread  vengeance  arm*d. 
The  huntsman,  now  secure,  with  fatal  aim 
Directs  the  pointed  spear,  by  which  transfix*d 
He  dies,  and  with  him  dies  the  rival  shade. 
Thus  man  innumerous  engines  forms,  t*  assail 
The  savage  kind ;  but  most  the  docile  horse, 
Swift  and  confederate  with  man,  annoys 
His  brethren  of  the  plains;  without  whose  aid 
The  hunter's  arts  are  vain,  unskill'd  to  wage 
With  the  more  active  brutes  an  equal  war. 
But  borne  by  him,  without  the  well-train'd  pack, 
Man  dares  his  foe,  on  wings  of  wind  secure. 

Him  the  fierce  Arab  mounts,  and,  with  his  troop 
Of  bold  compeers,  ranges  the  deserts  wild ; 
Where,  by  the  magnet's  aid,  the  traveller 
Steers  his  untrodden  course ;  yet  oft  on  land 
Is  wreck'd,  in  the  high-rolling  waves  of  sand 
Immerst  and  lost   While  these  intrepid  bands, 
Safe  in  their  horses'  speed,  outfly  the  storm,    [prey, 
And  scouring  round,  make  men  and  beasts  their 
The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
As  large  as  that  in  Erimanthtan  woods, 
A  match  (or  Hercules.    Round  him  they  fiy 
In  circles  wide ;  and  each  in  passiug  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides. 
But  perilous  th'  attempt    For  if  the  steed 
Haply  too  near  approach;  or  the  loose  earth 
His  footing  fail,  the  watchful  angry  beast 
Th*  advantage  spies ;  and  at  one  sidelong  glance 
Rips  up  his  groin.     Wounded,  he  rears  aloft, 
And,  plunging,  from  his  back  the  rider  hurls 
Precipitant ;  then  bleeding  spurns  the  ground, 
And  drags  his  reeking  entrails  o'er  the  plain. 
Meanwhile  the  suriy  monster  trots  along. 
But  with  unequal  speed ;  for  still  they  wound, 
Swift-wheeling  in  the  spacious  ring.     A  wood 
Of  darts  upon  his  bock  he  bears ;  adown 
His  tortur'd  sides,  the  crimson  torrents  roll 
From  many  a  gaping  font.   And  now  at  last 
Staggering  he-  falls,  in  blood  and  foam  expires. 

But  whither  roves  my  devious  Muse,  intent 
On  antique  tales  ?  while  yet  the  royal  stag 
Unsung  remains.  Tread  with  respectful  awe  [bard, 
Windsor's  green  glades;  where  Denham,  tuneful 
Charm'd  once  the  listening  Dryads,  with  his  song 
Sublimely  sweet    O !  grant  me,  sacred  shade. 
To  glean  submiss  what  thy  full  sickle  leaves. 

The  morning  San,  that  gilds  with  trembling  rays 
Windsor's  high  towers,  beholds  the  courtly  train 
Mount  for  the  chase,  nor  views  in  all  his  course 
A  scene  so  gay;  heroic,  noble  youths. 
In  arts  and  arms  renown'd,  and  lovely  nymphs 
The  fairest  of  this  isle,  where  Beauty  dwells 
Delighted,  and  deserts  her  Paphian  grove 
For  our  more  ftvor'd  shades :  in  proud  parade 
These  shine  magnificent,  and  press  around 
The  royal  happy  pair.    Great  in  themselves, 
They  smile  superior;  of  external  show 
Regardless,  while  their  inbred  virtues  give 
A  lustre  to  their  power,  and  grace  their  court 
With  real  splendors,  far  above  the  pomp 
Of  Eastern  kings,  in  all  their  tinsel  pride, 
like  troops  of  Amazons,  the  female  band 
Prance  round  their  cars,  not  in  refulgent  arms 
As  those  of  old ;  unskill'd  to  wield  the  sword, 
Or  bend  the  bow,  these  kill  with  surer  aim. 


The  royal  ofispring,  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Lead  on  the  splendid  train.     Anna,  more  bfigfat 

Than  summer  suns,  or  as  the  lightning  keen* 

With  irresistible  efiTuIgence  arm'd. 

Fires  every  heart     He  must  be  more  Aan  i 

Who  unconcem'd  can  bear  the  piercing  r^y. 

Amelia,  milder  than  the  blushing  dai%-n. 

With  sweet  engaging  air,  but  equal  power. 

Insensibly  subdues,  and  in  soft  chains 

Her  willing  captives  leads.     Illustrious  i 

Ever  triumphant !  whose  victorious  charms. 

Without  the  needless  aid  of  high  descent. 

Had  aw'd  mankind,  and  taught  the  world's  great 

lords 
To  bow  and  sue  for  grace.    But  who  is  he 
Fresh  as  a  rose-bud  newly  blown,  and  fair 
As  opening  lilies ;  on  whom  every  eye 
With  joy  and  admiration  dwells  7  See,  see. 
He  reins  his  docile  barb  with  manly  grace. 
Is  it  Adonis  for  the  chaee  array'd  ? 
Or  Britain's  second  hope?  Hail,  blooming  yoath! 
May  all  your  virtues  with  your  years  improTe, 
Till  in  consummate  worth,  you  shine  the  pride 
Of  these  our  days,  and  to  succeeding  times 
A  bright  example.     As  his  gaard  of  mutes 
On  the  great  sultan  wait,  with  eyes  deject. 
And  fix'd  on  earth,  no  voice,  no  sound  is  heaird 
Within  the  wide  serail,  but  all  is  hush'd. 
And  awful  silence  reigns ;  thus  stand  the  pack 
Mute  and  unmov'd,  and  cowering  low  to  earth. 
While  pass  the  glittering  court  and  royal  pair : 
So  disciplin'd  those  hoimds,  and  so  reeerv'd. 
Whose  honor  'tis  to  glad  the  hearts  of  kinga. 
But  soon  the  winding  horn,  and  huntsman's  Toice, 
Let  loose  the  genera]  chorus  ;  far  around 
Joy  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  gay  morning  onileB 

Unharbor'd  now  the  royal  stag  forsakes 
His  wonted  lair ;  he  shakes  his  dappled  sides. 
And  tosses  high  his  beamy  head ;  the  copse 
Beneath  his  antlers  bends.     What  doubling  shifts 
He  tries  1  not  more  the  wily  hare ;  in  these 
Would  still  persist  did  not  the  full-mouth*d  pack 
With  dreadful  concert  thunder  in  his  rear. 
The  woods  reply,  the  hunter's  cheering  shouts 
Float  through  the  glades,  and  the  wide  forest  rings 
How  merrily  they  chant!  their  nostrils  deep 
Inhale  the  greteful  steam.     Such  is  the  cry. 
And  such  the  harmonious  din,  the  soldier  deems 
The  battle  kindling,  and  the  statesman  grave 
Forgets  his  weighty  cares ;  each  age,  each  sex. 
In  the  wild  transport  joins;  luxuriant  joy, 
And  pleasure  in  excess,  sparkling  exuh 
On  every  brow,  and  revel  unrestrain'd. 
How  happy  art  thou,  man,  when  thou  'rt  zw  more 
Thyself!  when  all  the  pangs  that  grind  thy  soul. 
In  rapture  and  in  sweet  oblivion  lost. 
Yield  a  short  interval  and  ease  from  pain ! 

See  the  swift  courser  strains,  bis  shining  hoo6 
Securely  beat  the  solid  ground.    Who  now 
The  dangerous  pitfall  fears,  with  tangling  heath 
High-overgrown  t  or  who  the  quivering  bog 
Soft-yielding  to  the  step?  All  now  is  plain. 
Plain  as  the  strand  sea-lav'd,.  that  stretches  far 
Beneath  the  rocky  shore.     Glades  crossing  glades. 
The  forest  opens  to  our  wondering  view: 
Such  was  the  king's  command.  Let  tyranta  fierce 
Lay  waste  the  world ;  his  the  more  glorious  part 
To  check  their  pride ;  and  when  the  brazen  Toice 
Of  war  is  hush'd  (as  erst  victorious  Rome) 
T  employ  his  station'd  legions  in  the  work* 
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or  peace ;  to  imooth  the  ragged  wUdemeM, 
To  Urain  the  stAgnate  fen,  to  raise  the  slope 
Depending  road,  snd  to  make  gay  the  face 
Of  IS'ature,  with  th'  embellishments  of  Art 

How  melts  ray  beating  heart!  as  I  behold 
£Iach  lovely  nymph,  oar  island's  boast  and  pride, 
Push  on  the  generous  steed,  that  strokes  along 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  steepy  hill, 
Nor  falters  in  th'  extended  vale  below : 
Their  garments  loosely  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  all  the  flush  of  beauty  in  their  cheeks ! 
While  at  their  sides  their  pensive  lovers  wait. 
Direct  their  dubious  course ;  now  chill'd  with  fear 
Solicitious,  and  now  with  love  inflam'd. 
O !  grant,  indulgent  Heaven,  no  rising  storm 
May  darken  with  bhick  wings  this  glorious  scene ! 
Should  some  malignant  power  thus  damp  our  joys. 
Vain  were  the  gloomy  cave,  such  as  of  old 
Betray'd  to  lawless  love  the  Tyrian  queen. 
For  Britain's  virtuous  n3rmphs  are  chaste  as  fair, 
Spotless,  unbhun'd,  with  equal  triumph  reign 
In  the  dun  gloom,  as  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

^'ow  the  blown  stag,  through  woods,  bag>i  roads, 
andstrsams 
Has  measur'd  half  the  ibiest;  but  alas! 
He  flies  in  vain,  he  flies  not  from  his  fears. 
Though  iar  he  cast  the  lingering  pack  behind. 
His  haggard  fancy  still  with  horror  views 
The  fell  destroyer ;  still  the  fatal  cry 
Insnlts  his  ears,  and  wounds  his  trembling  heart 
So  the  poor  fury-haunted  wretch  (his  hai^ 
In  guiltless  blood  distain'd)  still  seems  to  hear 
The  dying  shrieks;  and  the  pale  thraatening  ghost 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  as  he  flies,  pursues. 
See  here  his  slot ;  up  yon  green  hill  he  climbs. 
Pants  on  iis  brow  awhile,  sadly  looks  back 
On  his  pursuers,  covering  all  the  plain ; 
But  wrung  with  anguish,  bears  not  long  the  sight. 
Shoots  down  the  steep,  and  sweats  along  the  vale. 
There  mingles  with  the  herd,  where  once  he  reign'd 
Proud  DBooarch  of  the 'groves,  whose  clashing  beam 
His  rivals  aw'd,  and  whoee  exalted  power 
Was  still  rewarded  with  successful  love. 
But  the  base  herd  have  leam'd  the  ways  of  men, 
Averse  they  fly,  or  with  rebellious  aim 
Chase  him  from  thence :  needless  their  impious  deed. 
The  hunlsman  knows  him  by  a  thousand  marks, 
Black,  and  imbost ;  nor  are  his  hounds  deceiv'd ; 
Too  well  distinguish  these,  and  never  leave 
Their  once  devoted  foe ;  familiar  grows 
His  scent,  and  strong  their  appetite  to  kill. 
Agaia  he  flies,  and  with  redoubled  speed 
Skims  o'er  the  lawn ;  still  the  tenacious  crew 
Hang  on  the  track,  aloud  demand  their  prey. 
And  push  him  many  a  league.    If  haply  then 
Too  fiir  escap'd,  and  the  gay  courtly  train 
Behind  are  cast,  the  huntsman's  clanging  whip 
Stops  full  their  bold  career ;  passive  they  stand, 
Unmov*d,  an  humble,  an  obsequious  crowdt 
As  if  by  stern  Medusa  gaz'd  to  stones. 
So  at  their  general's  voice  whole  armies  halt 
In  full  pursuit,  and  check  their  thirst  of  blood. 
Soon  at  the  king's  eommand,  like  hasty  streams 
Damm'd  np  awhile,  they  foam,  and  pour  along 
With  fipesh  recruited  might  The  stag,  who  hop'd 
His  foes  were  lost,  now  once  more  hears  astunn'd 
The  dreadful  dia;  he  shivers  every  limb, 
lie  starts,  he  bounds,  each  bosh  presents  a  (be. 
Press'd  by  ike  fresh  relay,  no  pause  allow'd. 
Breathless,  and  faint,  he  falters  in  his  pace. 


And  lifte  his  weaiy  limbs  with  pain,  that  scarce 
Sustain  their  load :  he  pants,  he  sobs  appall'd  ! 
Drops  down  his  heavy  head  to  earth,  beneath 
His  cumbrous  beams  oppress'd.    But  if  perchance 
Some  prying  eye  surprise  him ;  soon  he  rears 
Erect  his  towering  front,  bounds  o'er  the  lawn 
With  ilMissembled  vigor,  to  amuse 
The  knowing  forester ;  who  inly  smiles 
At  his  weak  shifts  and  unavailing  frauds. 
So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 
Shine  forth  awhile,  and  as  they  blaze  expire. 
From  wood  to  wood  redoubling  thunders  roll. 
And  bellow  through  the  vales ;  the  moving  storm 
Thickens  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  shouts. 
And  horns  shrill-warbling  in  each  glade,  prelude 
To  his  approaching  fate.    And  now  in  view 
With  hobbling  gait,  and  high,  exerts  amaz'd 
What  strength  is  leil:  to  the  last  dregs  of  life 
Reduc'd,  his  spirits  fail,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,  besieg'd ;  not  the  least  opening  left 
To  gleaming  hope,  th'  unhappy's  last  reserve. 
Where  shall  he  turn?  or  whither  fly  ?  Despair 
Gives  courage  to  the  weak.    Resolv'd  to  die. 
He  fears  no  more,  but  rushes  on  his  foes. 
And  deals  his  deaths  around ;  beneath  his  feet 
These  grovelling  lie,  those  by  his  antlers  gor'd 
Defile  th'  ensanguin'd  plain.    Ah !  see  distressed 
He  stands  at  bay  against  yon  knotty  trunk. 
That  covers  well  his  rear,  his  front  presents 
An  host  of  foes.    O!  shun,  ye  noble  train. 
The  rude  encounter,  and  believe  your  lives 
Your  country's  due  alone.    As  now  aloof 
They  wing  around,  he  finds  his  soul  uprais'd. 
To  dare  some  great  exploit;  he  charges  home 
Upon  the  broken  pack,  that  on  each  side 
Fly  diverse ;  then  as  o'er  the  turf  he  strains, 
He  vents  the  cooling  stream,  and  up  the  breeze 
Urges  his  course  with  equal  violence  : 
Then  takes  the  soil,  and  plunges  in  the  flood 
Precipitant ;  down  the  mid-stream  he  wafts 
Along,  till  (like  a  ship  distress'd,  that  runs 
Into  some  winding  creek)  close  to  the  verge 
Of  a  small  island,  for  his  weary  feet 
Sure  anchorage  he  finds,  there  skulks  immers'd. 
His  nose  alone  above  the  wave  draws  in 
The  vital  air ;  all  else  beneath  the  flood 
Conceal 'd,  and  lost,  deceives  each  prying  eye 
Of  man  or  brute.    In  \ain  the  crowding  pack 
Drew  on  the  maigin  of  the  stream,  or  cot 
The  liquid  wave  with  oary  feet,  that  move 
In  equal  time.    The  gliding  waters  leave 
No  trace  behind,  and  his  contracted  pores 
But  sparingly  perspire <  the  huntsman  strains 
His  laboring  lungs,  and  pufli  his  cheeks  in  vain : 
At  length  a  blood-hound  bold,  studious  to  kill. 
And  exquisite  of  sense,  winds  him  from  far ; 
Headlong  he  leaps  into  the  flood,  his  mouth 
Loud  opening  spends  amain,  and  his  wide  throat 
Swells  every  note  with  joy ;  then  fearless  dives 
Beneath  the  wave,  hangs  on  his  haunch,  and  wounds 
Th'  unhappy  brute,  that  flounders  in  the  stream 
Sorely  distress'd,  and  struggling  strives  lo  moimt 
The  steepy  shore.    Haply  once  more  escap'd, 
Again  he  stands  at  bay,  amid  the  groves 
Of  willows,  bending  low  their  downy  heads. 
Outrageous  transport  fires  the  greedy  pack ; 
These  swim  the  deep,  snd  those  crawl  up  with  pain 
The  slippery  bank,  while  others  on  firm  land 
Engage ;  the  stag  repels  each  bold  assault. 
Maintains  his  post,  and  wounds  for  wounds  returns 
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As  when  some  wily  corsair  boards  a  ship 
Full-freighted,  or  from  Afric's  golden  coasts, 
Or  India's  wealthy  strand,  his  bloody  crew 
Upon  her  deck  he  slings ;  these  in  the  deep 
Drop  short,  and  swim  to  reach  her  steepy  sides. 
And  clinging  climb  aloft ;  while  those  on  board 
Urge  on  the  work  of  Fate ;  the  master  bold, 
Press'd  to  his  last  retreat,  bravely  resolves 
To  sink 'his  wealth  beneath  the  whelming  wave. 
His  wealth,  his  foes,  nor  unreveng'd  to  die. 
So  fares  it  with  the  stag :  so  he  resolves 
To  plange  at  once  into  the  flood  below, 
Himself,  his  foes,  in  one  deep  gulf  immexs'd. 
Ere  yet  he  executes  this  dire  intent. 
In  wild  disorder  once  more  views  the  light; 
Booeath  a  weight  of  woe  he  groans  distress'd, 
The  tears  run  trickling  down  bis  hairy  cheeks ; 
He  weeps,  nor  weeps  in  vain.  The  king  beholds 
His  wretched  plight,  and  tendemeas  innate 
Moves  his  great  soul.    Soon  at  his  high  command 
Rebuk*d,  the  disappointed,  hungry  pack 
Retire  submiss,  and  grumbling  quit  their  prey. 
Great  Prince !  from  thee  what  may  thy  subjects 
hope; 
So  kind,  and  so  beneficent  to  brutes! 
O  Mercy,  heavenly  born !  sweet  attribute  I 
Thou  great,  thou  best  prerogative  of  power ! 
Justice  may  guard  the  throne,  but,  jdn'd  with  thee, 
On  rocks  of  adamant  it  stands  secure. 
And  braves  the  storm  beneath:  soon  as  thy  smiles 
Gild  the  rough  deep,  the  fimming  waves  subside, 
And  all  the  noisy  tumult  sinks  in  peace. 


Book  IV. 

Argument 

Of  the  neceasity  of  destrojring  some  beasts,  und  pre- 
serving others  for  the  use  of  man.  Of  breeding 
of  hounds;  the  season  for  this  business.  The 
choice  of  the  dog,  of  great  moment.  Of  the 
litter  of  whelps.  Of  the  number  to  be  reared. 
Of  setting  them  out  to  their  several  walks.  Care 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  their  hunting  too  soon. 
Of  entering  the  whelps.  Of  breaking  them  from 
running  at  sheep.  Of  the  diseases  of  hounds. 
Of  their  age.  Of  madness ;  two  sorts  of  it  de- 
scribed, the  dumb  and  outrageous  madness :  its 
dreadful  effiects.  Burning  of  the  wound  recom- 
mended as  preventing  all  ill  consequences.  The 
infectious  hounds  to  be  separated,  and  fed  apart 
The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  many  infallible 
cures  for  this  malady.  The  dismal  effects  of  the 
biting  of  a  mad  dog,  upon  man,  described.  De- 
scription of  the  otter  hunting.    The  conclusion. 

Wbate'er  of  earth  is  fbrm*d,  to  earth  returns 
Dissolv'd :  the  various  objects  we  behold. 
Plants,  animals,  this  whole  material  mass. 
Are  ever  changing,  ever  new.    The  soul 
Of  roan  alone,  that  particle  divine, 
Eseapes  the  wreck  of  worlds,  when  all  things  6il. 
Hence  great  the  distance  *twixtthe  beasts  that  perish, 
And  God's  bright  image,  man's  immortal  race. 
The  brute  creation  are  his  property. 
Subservient  to  his  will,  and  for  him  made. 
As  hurtful  these  he  kills,  as  useful  those 
Preserves;  their  sole  and  arbitrary  king. 


Should  he  not  kill,  as  erst  the  Saraian  sage 
Taught  unadvised,  and  Indian  brachmans  now 
As  vainly  preaeh;  the  teeming  ravenoas  bmtea 
Might  fill  the  scanty  space  of  this  terrene. 
Encumbering  all  the  globe :  should  not  his  care 
Improve  his  growing  stock,  their  kinds  nigfaf  &il ; 
Man  might  once  more  on  roots  and  aooms  Iced. 
And  through  the  deserts  range,  shivering,  forloRV 
Quite  destitute  of  every  solace  dear, 
And  every  smiling  gaiety  of  life. 

The  prudent  huntsman  therefore  will  supply 
With  annual  large  recruits  his  broken  pack. 
And  propagate  their  khad  ;  as  from  the  root 
Fresh  scions  still  spring  fimfa  and  daily  yield 
New  blooming  honors  to  the  parent-tree. 
Far  shall  his  pack  be  fam*d,  fiir  sought  bia  breed 
And  princes  at  their  tables  feast  those  bounds 
His  hand  presents,  an  acceptable  boon. 

Ere  yet  the  Sun  through  the  bright  Ram  has  urg'd 
His  steepy  course,  or  mother  Earth  unbound 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  Western  gale ; 
When  feather*d  troops,  their  social  leagues  diasDlT'd. 
Select  their  mates,  and  on  the  leafleaa  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  Deet, 
Mark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack. 
That  curl  their  taper  tales,  and  fnsking  oooit 
Their  piebald  mates  enamour*d ;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  fires  impure ;  nor  rest  nor  food  they  take. 
Goaded  by  furious  love.     In  separate  cells 
Confine  them  now,  lest  bloody  civil  wars 
Annoy  thy  peaceful  state.    If  left  at  large. 
The  growling  rivals  in  dread  battle  join. 
And  rude  encounter ;  on  Scamander's  streams 
Heroes  of  old  with  far  less  fury  fought 
For  the  bright  Spartan  dame,  their  valor's  prise. 
Mangled  and  torn  thy  fiivorite  hounds  shall  lie, 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground ;  thy  kennel  shall  appear 
A  field  of  blood :  like  some  unhappy  town 
In  civil  broils  confus'd,  while  Discord  shakes 
Her  bloody  scourge  aloft,  fierce  parties  rage. 
Staining  their  impious  hands  in  mutual  death  ; 
And  still  the  best  belov*d,  and  bravest  &11 : 
Such  are  the  dire  eflTects  of  lawless  love. 

Huntsman!  these  ills  by  timely  prudent  care 
Prevent :  for  every  longing  dame  select 
Some  happy  paramour;  to  him  alone 
In  leagues  connubial  join.    Consider  well 
His  lineage ;  what  his  fathers  did  of  old. 
Chiefs  of  the  pack,  and  first  to  climb  the  roek. 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep,  or  thread  the  brake 
With  thorn  sharp-pointed,  plash'd,  and  brirn  in- 
woven ; 
Observe  with  care  his  shape,  sort,  color,  sixe. 
Nor  will  sagacious  huntsmen  less  regard 
His  inward  habits :  the  vain  babbler  ahun. 
Ever  loquaciom.  ever  in  the  wrong. 
His  foolish  offspring  shall  oflfend  thy  ears 
With  false  alarms,  and  loud  impertinence. 
Nor  less  the  shifting  cur  avoid,  that  breaks 
Illusive  from  the  pack;  to  the  next  hedge 
Devious  he  strays,  there  every  muse  he  tries : 
If  haply  then  he  cross  the  steaming  scent. 
Away  he  flies  vain-glorious ;  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  his  speed 
And  strength  unrivall'd.     Lo!  cast  far  behind. 
His  vex*d  associates  pant,  and  laboring  atrain 
To  climb  the  steep  ascent.    Soon  as  they  reach 
Th'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courage  ftils. 
Behind  he  lags,  doom*d  to  the  fatal  noose, 
j^s  master's  hate»  and  soom  of  all  the  fiejd. 
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What  can  fioio  such  be  hop'd,  bat  a  base  brood 
Of  coward  curs,  a  frantic,  vagrant  race  ? 

When  now  the  third  revolving  Moon  appears. 
With  sharpen'd  horns,  above  th'  horiaon's  brink. 
Without  Lucina's  aid,  expect  thy  hopes 
Are  amply  crownM ;  short  pangs  produce  to  light 
The  smoking  litter ;  crawling,  helpless,  blind, 
Nature  their  guide,  they  se^k  the  pouting  teat 
That  plenteous  streams.     Soon  as  the  lender  dam 
Has  form'd  them  with  her  tongue,  with  pleasure 

view 
The  marks  of  their  renown'd  progenitors. 
Sure  pledge  of  triumphs  yet  to  come.    All  theae 
Select  with  joy ;  but  to  the  merciless  flood 
Expose  the  dwindling  refuse,  nor  o'erload 
Th*  indulgent  mother.    If  thy  heart  relent. 
Unwilling  to  destroy,  a  nune  provide. 
And  10  the  (bster.parent  give  the  care 
Of  thy  superfluous  brood ;  she  '11  cherish  kind 
The  alien  oflbpring ;  pleas'd  thou  shalt  behold 
Her  tenderness,  and  bos|Htable  love. 

If  frolic  now  and  pUyful  they  desert 
Their  gloomy  cell,  and  on  the  verdant  turf, 
With  nerves  improv'd,  punue  the  mimic  chase, 
Coursing  around ;  unto  the  choicest  friends 
Commit  thy  valued  prize :  the  rustic  dames 
Shall  at  thy  kennel  wait,  and  in  their  laps 
Receive  thy  growing  hopes,  with  many  a  kiss 
Caress,  and  dignify  their  little  charge 
With  some  great  title,  and  resounding  name 
Of  high  import.    But  cautious  here  observe 
To  check  their  youthful  ardor,  nor  permit 
The  unexperienc*d  younker,  immature. 
Alone  to  range  the  woods,  or  haunt  the  brakes 
Where  dodging  conies  sport ;  his  nerves  unstrung. 
And  strength  unequal ;  the  laborious  chase 
Shall  stimt  his  growtb,  and  his  rash  forward  youth 
Contract  such  vicious  habits,  as  thy  care 
And  late  correction  never  shall  r'iclaim. 

When  to  full  strength  arrtv'd,  mature  and  bold. 
Conduct  them  to  the  field ;  not  all  at  once. 
But  as  thy  cooler  prudence  shall  direct. 
Select  a  few,  and  form  them  by  degrees 
To  stricter  discipline.    With  these  consort 
The  staunch  and  steady  sages  of  thy  pack. 
By  long  experience  vers'd  in  all  the  wiles 
And  subtle  doublings  of  the  various  Chase. 
Easy  the  lesson  of  the  youthful  train 
When  instinct  prompts,  and  when  example  guidei 
If  the  too  forward  younker  at  the  head 
Press  boldly  on  in  wanton  sportive  mood, 
Correct  his  haste,  and  let  him  feel  abash'd 
The  ruling  whip.     But  if  he  stoop  behind 
In  wary  modest  guise,  to  his  own  nose 
Confiding  sure ;  give  him  full  scope  to  work 
His  winding  way,  and  with  thy  voice  applaud 
His  patience,  and  his  care :  soon  shalt  thou  view 
The  hopeful  pupil  leader  of  his  tribe. 
And  all  the  listening  pack  attend  his  call. 

0(i  lead  them  forth  where  wanton  lambkins  play, 
And  bleating  dams  with  jealous  eyes  observe 
Their  tender  care.  If  at  the  crowding  flock 
He  bay  presumptuous,  or  with  eager  haste 
Pursue  them  scatter'd  o'er  the  verdant  plain. 
In  the  foul  fact  attached,  to  the  strong  ram 
Tie  fast  the  rash  oflender.  See !  at  first 
His  horn'd  companion,  foarful  and  amaz'd. 
Shall  dreg  him  trembling  o*er  the  rugged  ground ; 
Then,  with  his  load  fotigu'd,  shall  turn  ahead. 
And  with  his  curl'd  hard  front  incessant  peal 


The  panting  wretch ;  till,  breathless  and  astnan'd 
Slretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lie.    Then  spare  not  thoa 
The  twining  whip,  but  ply  his  bleeding  sides 
Lash  after  lash,  and  wiili  thy  threatening  voice, 
Harsh-echoing  from  the  hills,  inculcate  loud 
His  vile  offence.     Sooner  shall  trembling  doves 
Escaped  the  hawk's  sharp  talons,  in  mid  air, 
Assail  their  dangerous  foe,  than  he  once  more 
Disturb  the  peaceful  flocks.     In  tender  age 
Thus  youth  is  train'd ;  as  curious  artists  bend 
The  taper  pliant  twig,  or  potters  form 
Their  soft  and  ductile  clay  to  various  shapes. 

Nor  is 't  enough  to  breed ;  but  lo  preserve. 
Must  be  the  huntsman's  care.    The  staunch  old 

hounds. 
Guides  of  thy  pack,  though  but  in  number  few. 
Are  yet  of  great  account;  shall  oft  untie 
The  Gordian  knot,  when  reason  at  a  stand 
Puzzling  is  lost,  and  all  thy  art  is  vain. 
O'er  clogging  fallows,  o'er  dry  plastered  roads. 
O'er  floated  meads,  o'er  plains  with  flocks  distain'd 
Rank-acenting,  these  must  lead  the  dubious. 
As  party-chiefs  in  senates  who  preside. 
With  pleaded  reason  and  with  well-tum'd  speech* 
Conduct  the  staring  multitude ;  so  these 
Direct  the  pack,  who  with  joint  cry  approve. 
And  loudly  boast  discoveries  not  their  own. 

Unnumber'd  accidents,  and  various  ills. 
Attend  thy  pack,  hang  hovering  o'er  their  heads, 
And  point  the  way  that  leads   lo  Death's  dark 

cave. 
Short  is  their  span ;  few  at  the  date  arrive 
Of  ancient  Argus,  in  old  Homer's  song 
So  highly  honor'd :  kind,  sagacious  brute ! 
Not  ev'n  Minerva's  wisdom  could  conceal 
Thy  much4ov'd  master  from  thy  nicer  sense. 
Dying  his  lord  he  own'd,  view'd  him  all  o'er 
With  eager  eyes,  then  dos'd  those  eyes,  well  pleas'd. 

Of  lesser  ills  the  Muse  declines  to  sing, 
Nor  stoops  so  low ;  of  these  each  groom  can  tell 
The  proper  remedy.    But  O !  what  care. 
What  prudence,  can  prevent  madness,  the  worst 
Of  maladies?    Terrific  pest!  that  blasts 
llie  huntsman's  hopes,  and  desolation  spreads 
Through  all  th'  unpeopled  kennel  unrestrain'd, 
More  fatal  than  th'  envenom'd  viper's  bite ; 
Or  that  Apolian  spider's  poisonous  sting, 
Heal'd  by  the  pleasing  antidote  of  sounds. 

When  Sirius  reigns,  and  the  Sun's  parching  beams 
Bake  the  dry  gaping  surfoce,  visit  thou 
Each  ev'n  and  mom.  with  quick  observant  eye. 
Thy  panting  pock.    If.  in  dark  sullen  mood. 
The  glouting  hound  refuse  his  wonted  meal, 
Retiring  to  some  close,  obscure  retreat. 
Gloomy,  disconsolate ;  with  speed  remove 
The  poor  infectious  wretch,  and  in  strong  chains 
Bind  him  suspected.     Thus  that  dire  disease 
Which  art  can't  cure,  wise  caution  may  prevent. 

But,  this  neglected,  soon  expect  a  change, 
A  dismal  change,  confusion,  frenzy,  death. 
Or  in  some  dark  receas  the  senseless  brute 
Sits  sadly  pining ;  deep  melancholy, 
And  black  despair,  upon  his  clouded  brow 
Hang  lowering ;  from  his  half-opening  jaws 
The  clammy  venom,  and  infectious  froth. 
Distilling  fall ;  and  from  his  lungs  inflam'd, 
Malignant  vapors  taint  the  ambient  air, 
Breathing  perdition ;  his  dim  eyes  are  glaz'd. 
He  droops  his  pensive  head,  his  trembling  limbs 
No  more  support  his  weight;  alyect  he  lies, 
2E 
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Dumb,  spiritlewt  benumb'd  ;  till  Death  at  laat 
Grecioua  attends,  and  kindly  brings  relief. 

Or,  if  ootrageous  grown,  behold,  alas ! 
A  yet  more  dreadful  scene ;  his  glaring  eyes 
Redden  with  fury,  like  some  angry  boar 
Chnraing  he  foams ;  and  on  his  back  erect 
His  pointed  bristles  rise ;  his  tail  incurved 
He  drops,  and  with  harsh  broken  bowlings  rends 
The  poison-tainted  air ;  with  rough  hoarse  voice 
Incessant  bays,  and  sniiffi  the  infectious  breeie ; 
This  way  and  that  he  stares  aghast,  and  starts 
At  his  own  shade :  jealous,  as  if  he  deem'd 
The  world  his  foes.    If  haply  towards  the  stream 
He  east  his  roving  eye,  cold  horror  chills 
His  soul ;  averse  he  flies,  trembling,  appaird. 
Now  frantic  to  the  kennel's  utmost  verge 
Raving  he  runs,  ffiid  deals  destruction  round. 
The  pack  fly  diverse ;  for  whate'er  he  meets 
Vengeful  he  bites,  and  every  bite  is  death. 

If  now  perchance  through  the  weak  fence  escaped 
Far  up  the  wind  he  roves,  with  open  mouth 
Inhales  the  cooling  breeze ;  nor  man,  nor  beast. 
He  spares  implacable.    The  hunter-horse, 
Once  kind  associate  of  his  sylvan  toils, 
(Who  haply  now  without  the  kennel's  mound 
Crops  the  rank  mead,  and  listening  hears  with  joy 
The  cheering  cry,  that  mom  and  eve  salutes 
His  raptured  sense.)  a  wretched  victim  falls. 
Unhappy  quadruped !  no  more,  alas! 
Shall  thy  fond  master  with  his  voice  applaud 
Thy  gentleness,  thy  speed ;  or  with  his  hand 
Stroke  thy  soft  dappled  sides,  as  he  each  day 
Visits  thy  stall,  well  pleas'd  ;  no  more  shalt  thou 
With  sprightly  neighings,  to  the  winding  horn, 
And  the  loud  opening  pack  in  concert  join'd, 
Glad  his  proud  heart.    For  oh !  the  secret  wound 
Rankling  inflames,  he  bites  the  ground,  and  dies ! 
Hence  to  the  village  with  pernicious  haste 
Baleful  he  bends  his  course :  the  village  flies 
Alaim'd ;  the  tender  mother  in  her  arms 
Hugs  close  the  trembling  babe ;  the  doors  are  barr'd, 
And  ttying  curs,  by  native  instinct  taught. 
Shun  the  contagious  bane :  the  rustic  bands 
Hurry  to  arms,  the  rude  militia  seize 
Whate'er  at  hand  they  And  ;  clubs,  forks,  or  guns, 
From  every  quarter  charge  the  furious  foe, 
In  wild  disorder,  and  uncouth  array: 
Till,  now  with  wounds  on  wounds  oppressed  and 

gor'd. 
At  one  short  poisonous  gasp  he  breathes  his  last 

Hence  to  the  kennel.  Muse,  return,  and  view 
With  heavy  heart  that  hospital  of  woe ; 
Where  Horror  stalks  at  large !  insatiate  Death 
Sits  growling  o'er  his  prey :  each  hour  presents 
A  difierent  scene  of  ruin  and  distress. 
How  busy  art  thou.  Fate !  and  how  severe 
Thy  pointed  wrath!  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Promiscuous  lie ;  o'er  these  the  living  fight 
In  one  eternal  broil ;  not  conscious  why 
Nor  yet  with  whom.     So  drunkards,  in  their  cups. 
Spare  not  their  friends,  while  senseless  squabble 
reigns. 

Huntsman !  it  much  behoves  thee  to  avoid 
Tlw  perilous  debate !  Ah !  rouse  up  all 
Thy  vigilance,  and  tread  the  treacherous  ground 
With  careful  step.    Thy  fires  unquench'd  preserve, 
As  erst  the  vestal  flames ;  the  pointed  steel 
In  the  hot  embers  bide ;  and  if  surpris'd 
Thou  feel'st  the  deadly  bite,  quick  urge  it  home 
Into  the  recent  sore,  and  cauterize 


The  wound ;  spare  not  thy  flesh,  nor  dread  th'  ereat: 
Vulcan  shall  save  when  iEsculapios  &il8. 

Here  should  the  knowing  Muse  reconnt  the  means 
To  stop  this  growing  plague.     And  here,  nha  I 
Each  hand  presents  a  sovereign  cute,  and  boaMs 
Infallibility,  but  boasts  in  vain. 
On  this  depend,  each  to  his  separate  seat 
Confhie,  in  fetters  bound ;  give  each  his  iiieai 
Apart,  his  range  in  open  air;  and  then 
If  deadly  symptoms  to  thy  grief  appear. 
Devote  the  wretch,  and  let  him  greatly  fidl, 
A  generbus  victim  for  the  public  weal. 

Sing,  philosophic  Muse,  the  dire  efiecta 
Of  this  contagious  bite  on  hapless  man. 
The  rustic  swains,  by  long  tradition  tangfat 
Of  leechm  old,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
The  bite  impreai'd,  to  the  sea-coasts  repair. 
Piung'd  in  the  briny  flood,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Now  journeys  home  secure ;  but  soon  shaU  wish 
The  seas  as  yet  had  cover'd  him  beneath 
The  foaming  surge,  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
A  fate  more  dismal,  and  superior  ills. 
Hang  o*er  his  head  devoted.    When  the  Mooo, 
Closing  her  monthly  round,  returns  again 
To  glad  the  night ;  or  when  fiill-orb'd  she  ahines 
High  in  the  vault  of  Heaven ;  the  lurking  pest 
Begins  the  dire  assault    The  poisonous  foam 
Through  the  deep  wound  instill'd  with  hostile  lage. 
And  all  its  fiery  particles  saline. 
Invades  th'  arterial  fluid :  whose  red  waves 
Tempestuous  heave,  and  their  cohesion  broke. 
Fermenting  boil ;  intestine  war  ensues. 
And  order  to  confusion  turns  embroil'd. 
Now  the  distended  vessels  scarce  contain 
The  wild  uproar,  but  press  each  weaker  part 
Unable  to  resist:  the  tender  brain 
And  stomach  sufier  most ;  convulsions  shake 
His  trembling  nerves,  and  wandering  pungent  paias 
Pinch  sore  the  sleepless  wretch ;  his  fluttering  pnbe 
Oft  intermits ;  pensive,  and  sad,  he  mourns 
His  cruel  fate,  and  to  his  weeping  friends 
Laments  in  vain ;  to  hasty  anger  prone. 
Resents  each  slight  oflence.  i\-alks  with  quick  atepw 
And  wildly  stares;  at  last  with  boundless  sway 
The  tyrant  frenzy  reigns :  for  as  the  dog 
(Whose  fatal  bite  convey'd  th'  infectious  bane) 
Raving  he  foams,  and  howls,  and  barks,  and  bites ; 
Like  agitations  in  his  boiling  bloorl 
Present  like  species  to  his  troubled  mind  ; 
His  nature  and  his  actions  all  canine. 
So  (as  old  Homer  song)  th'  associates  wild 
Of  wandering  Iihacus,  by  Circe's  charms      [groves. 
To  swine  transform 'd,  ran   grunting   through  ih» 
Dreadful  example  to  a  wicked  worid ! 
See  there  distress'd  he  lies !  parch'd  np  with  thint. 
But  dares  not  drink.     Till  now  at  last  his  soul 
Trembling  escapes,  her  noisome  dungeon  leaves^ 
And  to  some  purer  region  wings  away. 

One  labor  yet  remains,  celestial  Maid! 
Another  element  demands  thy  song. 
No  more  o'er  craggy  steep,  through  coverta  thick 
With  pointed  thorn,  and  briers  intricate. 
Urge  on  with  horn  and  voice  the  painful  pack: 
But  skim  with  wanton  wing  the  irriguous  rale. 
Where  winding  streams  amid  the  flowery  moad^ 
Perpetual  glide  along ;  and  undermine 
The  cavem'd  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoary  willows  arched ;  gloomy  retreat 
Of  the  bright  scaly  kind ;  where  they  at  wiU 
On  the  green  watery  reed  their  pasture  j 
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Suck  the  moist  Mil,  or  slamber  at  their  ease, 
Rock'd  by  the  restleM  brook,  that  draws  aslope 
Its  humid  train,  and  laves  their  dark  abodes. 
Where  rages  not  Oppression  ?   Where,  alas ! 
Is  Innocence  secure  ?    Rapine  and  Spoil 
Haunt  ev'n  the  lowest  deeps ;  seas  have  their  sharks, 
Riven  and  ponds  inclose  the  ravenous  pike ; 
He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey ;  on  him 
Th'  amphibious  otter  feasts.    Just  is  his  fiite 
Peserv'd :  but  tyrants  know  no  bounds ;  nor  spears 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide  greedy  jaws ;  nor  bumish'd  mail 
The  yellow  carp ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th'  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson«spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride, 
And  beau^  of  the  stream.     Without  remorse. 
This  midnight  pillager,  ranging  around, 
Insatiate  swallows  all.     The  owner  moams 
Th'  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman's  early  call,  and  sees  with  joy 
The  jovial  crew,  that  march  upon  its  banks 
In  gay  parade,  with  bearded  lances  arm'd. 

The  subtle  spoiler,  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  off  perhaps,  where  ancient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Conirives  his  wicker  couch :  whence  he  surveys 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own.    But  you,  brave  youths. 
Dispute  the  felon's  claim ;  try  every  root. 
And  every  reedy  bank ;  encourage  all 
rhe  busy  spreading  pack,  that  fearless  plunge 
Into  the  flood,  and  cross  the  rapid  stream. 
Bid  rocks  and  caves,  and  each  resounding  shore. 
Proclaim  your  bold  defiance ;  loudly  raise 
Each  cheering  voice,  till  distant  hills  repeat 
The  triumphs  of  the  vale.    On  the  soft  sand 
See  there  his  seal  iropressM  I  and  on  that  hank 
Behold  ttie  glittering  spoils,  halfeaten  fish. 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  his  feasC 
Ah !  on  that  yielding  sag-bed,  see,  once  more 
His  seal  I  view.    O'er  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-iboted  prowler  bends  his  course. 
And  seeks  the  distant  shallows.    Huntsman,  bring 
Thy  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 
Hark !  the  loud  peal  begins,  the  clamorous  joy. 
The  gallant  chiding,  loads  the  trembling  air. 

Ye  Naiads  fair,  who  o'er  these  floods  preside, 
Raise  up  your  dripping  heads  above  the  wave, 
And  hear  our  melody.    Th'  harmonious  notes 
Float  with  the  stream;  and  every  winding  creek 
And  hollow  rock,  that  o*er  the  dimpling  flood 
Nods  pendent,  still  improve  from  shore  to  shore 
Our  sweet  reiterated  joys.    What  shouts ! 
What  clamor  loud !  What  gay  heartFcheering  sounds 
Urge  through  the  breathing  brass  their  mazy  way ! 
Nor  quires  of  Tritons  glad  with  sprightlier  strains 
The  dancing  billows,  when  proud  Neptune  rides 
In  triumph  o'er  the  deepw    How  greedily 
They  snuff  the  fishy  steam,  that  to  each  Uade 
Rank-scenting  clings  ^  See !  how  the  morning  dews 
They  sweep,  that  from  their  feet  besprinkling  drop 
Dispers'd,  and  leave  a  track  oblique  behind. 
Now  on  firm  land  they  range ;  then  in  the  flood 
They  plunge  tumultuous ;  or  through  reedy  pools 
Rustling  they  Work  their  way :  no  hole  escapes 
Their  curious  search.     With  quick  sensation  now 
The  fuming  vapor  stings ;  fluuer  their  hearts. 
And  joy  redoubled  bursts  from  every  mouth 
In  louder  symphonies.    Yon  hollow  trunk. 


That  with  its  hoary  head  incunr'd  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant's  fort. 
And  dread  abode.     How  these  impatient  climb. 
While  othen  at  the  root  incessant  bay ! 
They  put  him  down.    See,  there  he  drives  along ! 
Th'  ascending  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 
Quick  fix  the  nets,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
Into  the  sheltering  deeps;     Ah .'  there  he  vents ! 
The  pack  plunge  headlong,  and  protended  spears 
Menace  destruction ;  while  the  troubled  surge 
Indignant  foams,  and  ail  the  scaly  kind. 
Affrighted,  hide  their  heads.     Wild  tumult  reigns. 
And  loud  uproar.     Ah,  there  once  more  he  vents  \ 
See,  that  bold  hound  has  seiz'd  him!  down  they  sink, 
Together  lost :  but  soon  shall  he  repent 
His  rash  assault.    See,  there  escap'd,  he  flies 
Half^rown'd,  and  clambers  up  the  slippery  bank 
With  ooze  and  blood  distain'd.    Of  all  the  brutes, 
Whether  by  Nature  form'd,  or  by  long  use, 
This  artful  diver  best  can  bear  the  want 
Of  vital  air.    Unequal  is  the  fight. 
Beneath  the  whelming  element.    Yet  there 
He  lives  not  long ;  but  respiration  needs 
At  proper  intervals.     Again  he  vents ; 
Again  the  crowd  attack.    That  spear  has  piere'd 
His  neck ;  the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound. 
Fixt  is  the  bearded  lance,  unwelcome  gueat. 
Where'er  he  flies ;  with  him  it  sinks  beneath. 
With  him  it  mounts ;  sure  guide  to  every  foe. 
Inly  he  groans ;  nor  can  his  tender  wound 
Bear  the  cold  stream.    Lo !  to  yon  sedgy  bank 
He  creeps  disconsolate :  his  numerous  foes 
Surround  him,  hounds,  and  men.    Fievc'd  through 

and  through. 
On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  high  in  air ; 
Wriggling  he  hangs,  and  grins,  and  bites  in  vain : 
Bid  the  loud  horns,  in  gaily-warbling  strains. 
Proclaim  the  felon's  fate ;  he  dies,  he  dies. 

Rejoice,  ye  scaly  tribes,  and  leaping  dance 
Above  the  wave,  in  sign  of  liberty 
Restor'd ;  the  cruel  tyrant  is  no  more. 
Rejoice  secure  and  bless'd ;  did  not  as  yet 
Remain  some  of  your  own  rapacious  kind ; 
And  man,  fierce  man,  with  all  his  various  wiles. 

O  happy !  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state. 
Ye  rangers  of  the  fields;  whom  Nature  boon 
Cheen  with  her  smiles,  and  eveiy  element 
Conspires  to  bless.    What,  if  no  heroes  frown 
From  marble  pedestals ;  nor  Raphael's  works. 
Nor  Titian's  lively  tints,  adorn  our  walls  7 
Yet  these  the  meanest  of  us  may  behold ; 
And  at  another's  cost  may  feast  at  will 
Our  wondering  eyea ;  what  can  the  owner  more  t 
But  vain,  alas!  is  wealth,  not  grac'd  with  power. 
The  flowery  landscape,  and  the  gilded  dome. 
And  vistas  opening  to  the  wearied  eye. 
Through  all  his  wide  domain ;  the  planted  grove. 
The  shrubby  wilderness,  with  its  gay  choir 
Of  warbling  birds,  can't  lull  to  soft  repose 
Th'  ambitious  wretch,  whose  discontented  soul 
Is  harrow'd  day  and  night ;  he  mourns,  he  pines. 
Until  his  prince's  favor  makes  him  great. 
See,  there  he  comes,  th'  exalted  idol  comes ! 
The  circle 's  form'd,  and  all  his  fawning  slaves 
Devoutly  bow  to  earth ;  from  every  mouth 
The  nauseous  flattery  flows,  which  he  returns 
With  promises,  that  die  as  soon  as  bom. 
Vile  intercourse !  where  virtue  has  no  place. 
Frown  but  the  monareh ;  all  his  glories  fade ; 
He  mingles  with  the  throng,  outcast,  undone, 
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The  pageant  of  a  day ;  without  one  friend 
To  soothe  hia  tortor'd  mind :  all,  all  are  fled. 
For,  though  they  baak'd  in  hi*  meridian  ray. 
The  insects  vanish,  as  his  beams  decline. 

Not  such  OUT  friends ;  for  here  no  dark  design. 
No  wicked  interest,  bribes  the  venal  heart ; 
But  inclination  to  our  bosom  leads. 
And  weds  them  there  for  life;  our  social  cups 
Smile,  as  we  smile;  open,  and  unreserv'd. 
We  speak  our  inmost  souls ;  good-humor,  mirth. 
Soft  complaisance,  and  wit  from  malice  free. 
Smooth  every  brow,  and  glow  on  every  cheek. 

O  happiness  sincere !  what  wretch  would  groan 
Reneath  the  galling  load  of  power,  or  walk 
Upon  the  slippery  pavements  of  the  great. 
Who  thus  could  reign,  enenvied  and  secure ! 

Ye  guardian  powers  who  make  mankind  your  care. 
Give  me  to  know  wise  Nature's  hidden  depths. 
Trace  each  mysterious  cause,  with  judgment  read 
Th*  expended  volume,  and  submiss  adore 
That  great  creative  Will,  who  at  a  word 


Spoke  forth  the  wondrous  scene.    But  if  my  aool 
To  this  gross  clay  confinM  flutters  on  Eanli 
With  less  ambitious  wing ;  unskiird  to  raqge 
From  orb  to  orb,  where  Newton  leads  the  way ; 
And  view  with  piercing  eyes  the  grand  machiae. 
Worlds  above  worlds ;  subservient  to  his  voice. 
Who,  veil*d  in  clouded  m^esty,  alone 
Gives  light  to  all ;  bids  the  great  system  move. 
And  changefnl  seamns  in  their  turns  advance, 
Unmov'd,  unchang'd,  himself:  yet  this  at  lease 
Grant  me  propitious,  an  inglorious  life. 
Calm  and  serene,  nor  lost  in  false  pursuits 
Of  wealth  or  honors ;  but  enough  to  raise 
My  drooping  friends,  preventing  raodeet  Want 
That  dares  not  ask.     And  if,  to  crown  ray  joys, 
Te  grant  me  health,  that  ruddy  m  my  cbeein. 
Blooms  in   my  life's  decline;   fields,  woods,  and 


Each  towering  hill,  each  humble  vale  be!ow. 
Shall  hear  my  cheering  voice,  my  hounds  sfaafl  wmke 
The  laiy  Mom,  and  glad  th'  horiaoo  loond. 
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Ai.KXANDKit  Pore  an  Engliih  poetof  |^t  emi- 
nence, wai  born  in  London  in  1688.  Hit  &Uier, 
ivho  appears  to  have  acquired  wealth  by  trade,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  being  dinfiected  to  the 
politics  of  King  William,  he  retired  to  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  Forest,  where  he  purchased  a  small  house 
with  some  acres  of  land,  and  lived  frugally  upon 
the  fortune  he  had  saved.  Alexander,  who  was  from 
infancy  of  a  delicate  habit  of  body,  after  learning  to 
read  and  write  at  home,  was  placed  about  his  eighth 
year  under  the  care  of  a  Romish  priest,  who  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  nat^ 
ural  fondness  for  books  was  indulged  about  this 
period  by  Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer,  and  San- 
dy'a  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  gave  him 
so  much  delight,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  made 
him  a  poet.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  different 
priests,  to  whom  he  was  consigned.  At  length  he 
became  the  director  of  bis  own  punuits,  the  variety 
of  which  proved  that  be  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  industry,  though  his  reading  was  rather  excursive 
than  methodical.  From  his  early  years  poetry  was 
adopted  by  him  as  a  profession,  for  bis  poetical 
reading  was  always  accompanied  with  attempts  at 
imitation  or  translation;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  he  rose  at  once  almost  to  perfection  in  this  walk. 
His  manners  and  conversation  were  equally  beyond 
his  years ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  be  ever  cul- 
tivated friendship  with  any  one  of  his  own  age  or 
condition. 

Pope's  Pastorals  were  first  printed  in  a  volume 
of  Tonaon's  Miscellanies  in  1 709,  and  were  generally 
admired  for  the  sweetness  of  the  versification,  and 
the  loatre  of  the  diction,  though  they  betrayed  a 
want  of  original  observation,  and  an  artificial  cast 
of  sentiment :  in  fact,  they  were  any  thing  rather 
than  real  pastorals.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  exer- 
cising himself  in  compositions  of  a  higher  class ; 
and  by  bis  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  published  two 
years  afterwards,  he  obtained  a  great  accession  of 
reputation,  merited  by  the  comprehension  of  thought, 
the  general  good  sense,  and  the  frequent  beauty  of 
illustration  which  it  presents,  though  it  displays 
many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  a  juvenile  author.  In 
1712  his  «*Rape  of  (he  Lock,"  a  mock-heroic, 
made  its  first  appearance,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  best  title  he  possesses  to  the  merit  of  invention. 
The  machinery  of  the  Sylphs  was  afWrwards  added, 
an  exquisite  fancy-piece,  wrought  with  unrivalled 
skill  and  beauty.  The  **  Temple  of  Fame,"  altered 
from  Chaucer,  though  partaking  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  original  plan,  has  many  passages  which 
may  rank  with  his  happiest  eflbrts. 

In  the  year  1713,  Pope  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  the  success 
of  which  soon  removed  all  doubt  of  its  making  an 
accession  to  his  reputation,  whilst  it  afibrded  an 
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ample  remuneration  for  his  labor.  This  noble  work 
was  published  in  separate  volumes,  each  contain- 
ing four  books ;  and  the  produce  of  the  subscrip- 
tion enabled  him  to  take  that  house  at  Twick- 
enham which  he  made  so  famous  by  his  residence 
and  decorations.  He  brought  hither  his  fiither  and 
mother ;  of  whom  the  first  parent  died  two  years 
afterwards.  The  second  long  survived,  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  truly  filial  attentions  of  her  son.  About 
this  period  he  probably  wrote  his  Epistle  from 
**  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  partly  founded  upon  the  ex- 
tant letters  of  these  distinguished  persons.  He  has 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  impressive  poems  oi 
which  love  is  the  subject;  as  it  is  likewise  the 
most  finished  of  all  his  works  of  equal  length,  in 
point  of  language  and  versification.  The  exag- 
geration, however,  which  he  has  given  to  the  most 
impassioned  expressions  of  Eloisa,  and  his  devia- 
tions from  the  true  story,  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Bcrrington  in  his  lives  of  the  two  lovers. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
with  the  Iliad,  he  published  several  occasional 
works,  to  which  he  usually  profixed  very  elegant 
prefaces ;  but  the  desire  of  &rther  emolument  in- 
duced him  to  extend  his  translation  to  the  Odyssey, 
in  which  task  he  engaged  two  iitferior  hands, 
whom  he  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  a  new  sub- 
scription. He  himself  however,  translated  twelve 
books  out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  a  happiness  not 
inferior  to  his  Iliad ;  and  the  transaction,  conducted 
in  a  truly  mercantile  spirit,  was  the  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  him.  After  the  appearance  of 
the  Odyssey,  Pope  almost  solely  made  himself 
known  as  a  satirist  and  moralist.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished the  three  first  books  of  the  "Dundad,"  a 
kind  of  mock-heroic,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
overwhelm  with  indelible  ridicule  all  his  antago- 
nists, together  with  some  other  authora  whom  spleen 
or  parly  led  him  to  rank  among  the  dunces,  though 
they  had  given  him  no  personal  offence.  NotwiUi- 
standing  that  the  diction  and  versification  of  this 
poem  aro  labored  with  the  greatest  care,  we  shall 
borrow  nothing  from  it.  Its  imagery  is  often  ex- 
tremely gross  and  offensive;  and  irritability,  ill- 
nature,  and  partiality,  aro  so  prominent  through  the 
whole,  that  whatever  he  gains  as  a  poet  he  loses  as 
a  man.  He  has,  indeed,  a  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  satirist  in  this  production,  bnt  none  at  all  to  that 
of  a  moralist. 

The  other  selected  pieces,  though  not  entinly 
free  from  the  same  defects,  may  yet  be  tolerated ; 
and  his  noble  work  called  the  *' Essay  on  Man," 
which  may  stand  in  the  first  class  of  ethical  poems, 
does  not  deviate  from  the  style  proper  to  its  topic 
This  piece  gave  an  example  of  the  poet*s  extraoi^ 
dinary  power  of  managing  argumentation  in  verse, 
and  of  compressing  his  thooghn  into  clauses  of 
8ES 
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the  mdit  energetic  breTity,  sa  well  ai  of  expanding 
them  into  paMagea  diatinguiahed  by  every  poetic 
ornament  The  origin  of  this  eatay  is,  however, 
generally  ascribed  to  Lord  BoUngbroke,  who  was 
adopted  by  the  author  as  his  '*  guide,  philoeopher, 
and  friend  ;"  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  wiUi  re- 
spect to  mankind  in  general,  Pope  adopted,  without 
always  fully  understanding,  the  system  of  Boling- 
broke. 

On  his  works  in  prose,  among  which  a  colleetlon 
of  letters  appeari  conspicuous,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  remark.  His  life  was  not  prolonged  to  the  period 
of  old  age:  an  oppressive  asthma  indicated  an  early 
decline,  and  accumulated  infirmities  incapacitated 
him  firom  pnisuing  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  new 
works    After  having  complied,  through  the  instiga- 


tion of  a  Catholic  firiend,  with  the  oeremoiiies  sf 
that  religion,  he  quietly  expired  on  May  30th,  1744. 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He  was  interred  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  hie  menoKy 
by  the  commentator  and  legatee  of  his  wiitingi, 
bishop  Warburton. 

Regarded  as  a  poet,  while  it  is  allowed  that  Pope 
was  deficient  in  invention,  his  other  qualificatioai 
will  scarcely  be  disputed ;  and  it  will  generally  be 
admitted  that  no  E^iglish  writer  has  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  correctness  of  versificatioo,  aireogth 
and  splendor  of  diction,  and  the  truly  poetical 
power  of  vivifying  and  adorning  every  subject  that 
he  touched.  The  popularity  of  his  prodoetions  fasi 
been  proved  by  their  constituting  a  sdkocl  of  Engliih 
poetry,  which  in  part  continues  to  the  pnm&ot  time. 


THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK* 

AN  HSaOI-OOMICAL  POEM. 

Written  in  ihe  Year  1712. 

Notosnun,  Bdinda,  taos  vioUrs  osihUos  ; 
8ed  jnvat,  hoc  precibua  ow  tribuiMe  tuit. 

Mart, 

Canto  I. 

What  dire  offence  fVom  amordus  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — this  verae  to  Caryl,  Muse  I  is  due : 
This  e'en  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess!  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle  7 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplor'd. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  7 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage  f 
Vnd  in  soffc  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  t 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray. 
Aid  ope'd  Uiose  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day : 
Vow  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the  ground, 
^nd  the  preis'd  watch  retum*d  a  silver  sound, 
^linda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest : 
*Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head. 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  ev*n  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  f'^^w) 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem*d  to  say : 

'*  Fairest  of  mortals,  ihou  distlnguish'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitanti  of  air  I 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught ; 
Of  airy  elves,  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 


Or  virgms  visited  by  angel-poweis, 

With  golden  crowns  and  wieathsof  heavenly  flowcn 

Hear,  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know. 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 

Some  secret  truihs,  from  learned  pride  ooneealU 

To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal 'd  ; 

What,  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give. 

The  fiur  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 

Know  then,  unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly. 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  : 

These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 

Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 

Think  what  on  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 

And  once  inclos'd  in  woman*s  beauteous  mouM ; 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 

From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  tnnaient  breath  is  fled. 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  .* 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 

And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 

And  love  of  ombre,  aAer  death  survive. 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire: 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

Mount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 

And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  Gnome, 

In  seareh  of  mischief  still  on  Earth  to  roan. 

The  light  coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair. 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

*<Know  farther  yet ;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  Sylph  embrac'd: 
For,  spirits,  fVeed  frsm  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
la  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Stafe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  tbe  daring  spark 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  7 
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'Tia  but  their  Sylph,  the  wise  eelestiala  know, 
Thoogh  honor  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

*'  Some  njrmphs  there  are,  too  conseious  of  their 
free. 
For  life  predestin'd  to  the  Gnome's  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain*d,  and  love  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,  and  dnkes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train. 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 
And  in  soft  sounds,  *your  grace*  salutes  their  ear. 
Tia  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

"  Ofk.  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  Sylphs  through  mystic  maxes  guide  their  way. 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  most  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  Ibr  another's  hall? 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  eould  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  aqueexe  her  haxkif 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part,. 
They  shiA  the  moving  Toy-shop  of  their  heart; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  swoid- 

knols  strive, 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth!  the  £^lphs  contrive  it  alL 

*'  Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  nng'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas !  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend  ; 
But  Heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where. 
Wnm'd  by  the  Sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man!"       pong. 

He  said ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 
Leap'd  up,  and  wakM  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
Twos  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  ^es  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardors  were  no  sooner  read. 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Kach  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rean ; 
Th'  inferior  priesteas,  at  her  altar's  aide. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  hero 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  colla  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiK 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  nnloeks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Tranaform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  while. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches.  Bibles,  billeudoux. 
Now  awful  Beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms  ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repain  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnhigB  quicken  in  her  eyes. 


The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  cars : 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty 's  preis'd  ibr  labors  not  her  own. 


Canto  II. 


Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  ethereal  plain. 
The  Sun  fint  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  Ibrth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver'd  Thames. 
Fair  njrmpha  and  well-dreas'd  youths  around  her 

shone. 
But  eveiy  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kias,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those : 
Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  Sun,  her  eyes  the  gaaera  strike^ 
And,  like  the  Sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  '11  ibiget  them  alK 

This  nymph,  to  the  destraction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graceful  hang  behind, 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  oonspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivoiy  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare* 
And  Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hairw 

Th'  adventurous  baron  the  bright  leeks  admir'd 
He  saw,  he  wiah'd,  and  to  the  priie  aspir'd. 
Resolv*d  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way,. 
By  fi>rce  to  ravish,  or  by  fvaod  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  altoiids» 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  fi>rce  attoin'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phmbos  rose,  he  had-  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  ades'd  i. 
But  chiefly  Love-«4o  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  roBDanees,^Beatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves,. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  vrith  ardent  eyee 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  priie  : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pn>'er; 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispen'd  in  empty  air. 

But  now  saenre  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sl^,. 
And  soften'd  sounds.  aWng  the  vraton  die ;: 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  sephyn  gentle  play, 
Belinda  smil'd,  and  all  the  worid  was  gi^. 
All  but  the  Sylph-«4vith  careful  tltoug^ta  opprsst, 
Th*  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  bis  brsest 
He  summons  straight  his  deniaens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aereal  whispers  breathe. 
That  seem'd  but  xephyn  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  Sim  their  insect  vrings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breexe,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold.;; 
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Transparent  formt,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  light 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp*d  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever^mingling  dyes. 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colors  flings, 
Colon  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  plae*d ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  Sun, 
He  rais'd  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 

'*  Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear ; 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  th*  afireal  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blase  of  day; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planeto  through  the  boundless  sky; 
Some,  leas  refin*d,  beneath  the  Moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintery  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  ; 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

**  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fiiir. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  fiom  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  iraprison*d  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colon  from  the  vernal  flowen ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showen, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  ain; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  inventwn  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

"This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e*er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care : 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  sleight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china-jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade; 
Forget  her  prayen,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 

fall 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits!  to  your  charge  repair; 
The  fluttering  fkn  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favorite  lock ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

"To  fifly  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat: 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fiul. 
Though  stiflT  with  hoops,  and  ann'd  with  ribs  of 

whale. 
Fonn  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circusaference  around. 

**  Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  chaise. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  laiige. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins. 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  tnmsfix'd  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  takes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye: 


Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  i 
While  dogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vmiB  ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shriveU'd  flower: 
Or.  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirting  mill, 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  T 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  deeeend  = 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  waif; 
Anxious,  and  trembling  6st  the  birth  of  Faie. 


Canto  m. 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with  fioweia. 
Where  'Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  limMt^  lowen. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame* 
Which  from  the  neighboring  Hampioo  takes  in 


Here  Britain's  sutesraen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  reaime  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take— and  sometimee  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  th*  instructive  houn  they  paeCp 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  poid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  diea. 
SnoflT,  or  the  fan.  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  Son  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray : 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sigri. 
And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine ; 
The  merohant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in 
And  the  long  labon  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thint  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights^ 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  lo  ( 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  aims  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aereal  guard 
Descend.'  and  sit  on  each  important  card : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore ; 
For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  noe. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  rever'd. 
With  hoary  whisken  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower 
Th*  expressive  emblem  of  their  sofler  power; 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band  ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberti  in  their  hsnd ; 
And  party-colored  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadorea. 
In  show  like  leaden  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  fint  unconquerable  lord ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
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As  many  more  Manillio  forc'd  to  yield, 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Baito  followed,  bat  his  fate  more  bard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  hifl  broad  labre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears, 
Puti  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd, 
The  rest,  his  many-color'd  robe  oonceard. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fighu  of  La, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  vicior  Spade ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  baron  Fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  ? 

The  baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 
Th'  embroider'd  king  who  shows  bat  half  his  face. 
And  his  refulgent  queen,  with  powers  combin'd, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispers'd  a  routed  army  runs, 
or  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 
With  like  confusion  difilerent  nations  fly, 
or  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 
The  pierc'd  battalions  disunited  iall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o'efwhelms  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance!;  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  Ibnook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate. 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  king  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  moum'd  his  captive  queen : 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  fiilla  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

O  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honors  shall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crown*d, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  t 
On  shining  Altan  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd. 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  display'd. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Cofllee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  bis  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 


Ah  cease,  rash  yoath ;  desist  ere  'tis  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  Gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate ! 
Cbang'd  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injur'd  hair ! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  \ 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  ladies,  in  Romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  JBelinda's  nepk  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  Sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  nea2 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  dose  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd. 
He  watch'd  th*  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sadden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart 
Amaz'd,  confus'd,  he  found  his  power  expir'd, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  fbrfex  wide 
T  inclose  the  Lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide.  , 

Ev'n  then,  before  the  fiital  engine  dos'd, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interpos'd ; 
Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  agoin,) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fiur  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  afifrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe  their  last  i 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fall'n  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie ! 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine 
(The  vicior  cried,)  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair. 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lighta  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honor,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live ! 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  Fate. 
Steel  could  the  labor  of  the  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  th*  imperial  powers  of  Troy ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  monal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arehes  to  the  groand. 
What  wonder  then,  foir  njrmph !  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  7 


Canto  IV. 

BoT  anxioua  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppress'd. 

And  secret  passions  laborM  in  her  breast 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seiz'd  alive. 

Not  scornful  viigins  who  their  charms  survive. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kiss. 

Not  tyrants  fieree  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau  's  pinn'd  awry. 
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E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  Sylphs  withdrew, 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repair'd  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swiil  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapor  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  shelter'd  close  from  air, 
And  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne :  alike  in  place. 
But  diflering  fiir  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed ; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

noons, 
Her  hand  is  fill'd ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 
There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 
Practis'd  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair-ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapor  o*er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires. 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires : 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Uhnumber'd  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen, 
Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout: 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works. 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  past  the  Gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand, 
Then  thus  addressed  the  power. — ^''Hail,  wayward 

queen ! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapon,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  l^  various  ways. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  power  disdains, 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
Bat,  oh !  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Like  citron-waters,  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caus'd  suspicion  where  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-drees  of  a  prude, 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease, 
Which  not  the  Cean  of  brightest  eyee  oould  ease : 


Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin  : 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  T 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prsyer. 
A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  wizxla  ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  langa. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  toognes. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fear*, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  floT^ing  teftis. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifls  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  momits  to-day 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  fbood. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'Hr  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
**  O  wretched  maid !"  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  wretched  maid !  replied; 
**  Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  cmre 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound. 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreath'd  around  ? 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  lender  head. 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  f 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  ! 
Honor  forbid !  at  whose  nnrivall'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Mothmks  already  I  your  tears  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  saj, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  honor  in  a  whisper  lost! 
How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend  ? 
'Twill  then  be  infhmy  to  seem  your  friend ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
•Expos'd  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes. 
And  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  nyt. 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze ! 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-Park  Circus  grow. 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow  * 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots^  perish  all  r* 

She  said ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repain. 
And  bids  her  bean  demand  the  precious  hain: 
(Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuflT-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  &ce. 
He  first  the  snuflT-box  open*d,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out:— "My  Lord,  why,  what  lbs 

devil? 
Z— dsf  damn  the  Lock!  'fore  Gad,  yoa  most  be 

civil ! 
Plague  on't!  'tis  past  a  jest — nay  pr'ythee,  pox! 
Give  her  the  hair" — he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box. 

"  It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  peer  again). 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear. 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair; 
Which  never  more  its  honors  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grewj 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear.** 
He  spoke,  and,  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honors  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome !  forbears  not  so; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appeals, 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  halfdrown'd  in  I 
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Oa  her  heav'd  boaom  huog  her  drooping  head, 
Which,  with  a  tigb,  >he  rais'd ;  and  thur  she  nid 

**  For  ever  cue'd  be  this  detested  day, 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  favorite  carl  away  : 
Happy !.  ah  ten  limes  happy  bad  I  been. 
If  Hampton>Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen ! 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd. 
Oh  bad  I  rather  unadmir'd  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  bohea ! 
There  kept  my  charms  conceal'd  from  mortal  eye, 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  mov*d  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to 
Oh  had  I  stay'd,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind, 
Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  I 
A  Sylph  too  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  Fate, 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believ'd  too  late ! 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 
My  hand  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares 
These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  Sister-lock  now  sito  nnoooth,  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
Uncurl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands. 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh  hadst  thou,  cruel  I  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  haiis  bat  these  !'* 


Cahto  V. 

She  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears ; 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  baron's 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  &ir  Belinda  fails  f 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  rag'd  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clanasa  graceful  wav'd  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began : 

"*  Sajr,  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  honor'd  moat. 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  f 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afibrd, 
Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd  ?  [beaux  r 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd   the  white-glov'd 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains : 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  fiice ! 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Chaim'd  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old-age  away : 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  pro- 
duce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  f 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint 
But  since,  alas,  frail  beauty  must  decay ; 
CorPd  or  oncurVd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade. 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humor  still,  whate'er  we  lose  7 
And  trust  me,  dear,  good-humor  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 
fail; 


Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll  ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued : 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms !"  the  fierce  vingo  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack ; 
Fans  clap,  silks   rustle,    and    tough   whalebones 

crack; 

Heroes'  and  heroines*  shouts  confus'dly  rise. 
And  base  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found ; 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage. 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage ; 
'Gainst  Pftlias,  Mars ;  Latona  Hermes  arms ; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms ; 
Jove's  thunder  roars.  Heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound  : 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground  gives 

way. 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight: 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  Sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 
While  through  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
«  O  cruel  nymph !  a  living  death  I  b^," 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 
*'  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing" — was  his  lost. 
Thus  on  Mannder's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  be  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown ; 
She  smil'd  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revivM  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See,  fierce  Belinda  on  the  baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endu'd. 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  hi^  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows. 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

"  Now  meet  thy  &le,"  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal  rings ;  which  aAer,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  bucXfe  for  his  widow's  gown : 
Her  infant  grandbmeli  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

*«  Boast  not  my  fiUl  (he  cried),  insulting  fbo^l 
Thoo  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mio4 : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  yeu  behind.^ 
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Rather  than  so,  ah !  let  me  still  lurvive. 
And  bum  in  Copid'i  flames — ^but  burn  alive." 

"  Restore  the  Lock,"  she  cries ;  and  all  around. 
*'  Restore  the  Lock  !'*  the  vaulted  roois  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caus'd  his  pain. 
Bat  see  how  oil  ambitious  aims  are  cross'd. 
And  chieis  contend  till  all  the  prise  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtain'd  with  guilt*  and  kept  with  pain, 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  Heaven  decrees !  with  Heaven  who  can  contest? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  Earth  are  treesor'd  there. 
There  heroes*  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux  in  snuffboxes  and  twcezer^aaes : 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound ; 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  prcyeit. 
The  smiles  of  harloto,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse— she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  Heavens  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  cotifess'd  in  view :) 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  Heaven  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  ploas'd  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau-monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take. 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  raoum  thy  rav- 
ish'd  hair, 
Which  adds  new  gloiy  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost 
For,  after  all  the  murderi  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die  ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 
And  midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


PROLOGUE 
TO  BIB.  ADDiaOUrS  TRAQEDT  OP  CATO. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  i»f  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept 
And  foes  to  Virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept 
Our  auther  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  gleiy,  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  Ix>ve.  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  wild  Ambiiion  well  deserves  its  woe. 


Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  geDSRwi  mm. 
Such  teara  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  Iswi: 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardor  riw, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  c^ 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  dram, 
What  Plato  thought  and  godlike  Cato  wsir 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displsyi, 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  mire^ 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  atoms  of  bit. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  slate. 
While  Cato  givea  his  liule  senate  lawi. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  esssef 
Who  sees  him  act  but  envies  every  deed  f 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wiih  to  bleed] 
Ev'n  when  proud  Csesar  midst  trinnphsl  tm, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  ynn, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  inie; 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  put. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'eicsrt; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  teara  gush'd  fnm  tn'rj  eye: 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  ly; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honor'd  Caesar's  less  thsn  Cato's  swoid. 

Britons,  attend  :  be  worth  like  this  appror'i 
And  show,  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  aiOT'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  fint  fiun'd  Csio  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  wboffl  Ait  ^ 

dued ; 
Your  scene  precariously  subsiMs  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves;  assert  the rtis^ 
Be  justly  worm'd  with  your  own  nstive  isge; 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  Britiih  esr, 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


ELOISA  TO  ABELARD. 

Abelard  and  Eloisa  flourished  ra  the  twelfth  ca 
tury ;  they  were  two  of  the  most  distinpiJiw 
persons  of  their  age  in  learning  and  ^'"^J? 
for  nothing  more  famous  than  fbr  their  mSf^ 
nate  passion.  After  a  long  conr«e  of  calimiw* 
they  retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  «b- 
secrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  » reUpw- 
It  was  many  yeare  after  this  sepsraiioD,  iW j 
letter  of  Abelafd*s  to  a  friend,  which  teooa^ 
the  history  of  his  misfortune,  fell  into  the  bsMif 
of  Eloisa.  This  awakening  aU  her  tenderw* 
occasioned  those  celebrated  letten  foot  oi^^^ 
the  following  is  pertly  extracted)  which  g»«  » 
lively  a  picture  of  the  struggles  of  gnc*  "*  " 
ture,  virtue  and  passion. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  Contemphi««»  dsrei* 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigna; 
What  means  this  Uimult  in  a  vestal's ^"JV.^ 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  Isat  nom 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-ioigotieo  h««" 
Yet  yet  I  love!— From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name- 

Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unreveal  d, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sesl'o: 
Hide  it  my  heart  within  that  dose  diap>j*' 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  lov'd  idea  W- 
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O,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appean 
Already  written — wash  it  pot,  my  tean ! 
In  vain  loat  Eloua  weeps  and  praya, 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn ! 
Shrines !  where  their  vigils  pale-ey'd  virgins  keep ; 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep ! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unroov'd  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  Heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  Nature  holds  out  half  my  heart; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fiisls  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 
Nor  tears,  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woea. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear. 
I  tremble  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  aAer  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe  : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom, 
Loet  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 
There  stem  Religion  quench'd  th'  imwilling  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Grieft  to  thy  griefii,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine. 
Nor  foes  nor  Fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  ? 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare, 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer ; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  ahare  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  tMuiish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ;  [spires. 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  braathe  what  love  in- 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fojthful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
£xcuae  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Thou  know'st  fpw  guiltless  first  I  met  thy  flame, 
MThen  Love  approaeh'd  me  under  Friendship's 
My  lancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  th'  All-beauteous  Mind. 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attempering  every  ray, 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day. 
Guiltless  I  gaz'd ;  Heaven  liaten'd  while  yon  sung; 
And  troths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to  move  ? 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twaJi  no  sin  to  love  : 
Back  through  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Nor  wish'd  an  angel  whom  I  lov'd  a  man. 
IHm  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see. 
Nor  envy  them  that  Heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  tho^e  which  love  has  made  I 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honor,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame ; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove ; 
Faroe,  wealth,  and  honor !  what  are  y6u  to  love  7 
The  jealous  god,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  reslleai  passions  in  revenge  inspires, 
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And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortals  groan. 
Who  seek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Shotild  at  my  foet  the  world's  great  master  foil, 
Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I  'd  scorn  them  all : 
Not  Cesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love. 

If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  free, 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  thee ! 
Oh,  happy  state !  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law  : 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possess'd. 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 
Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 
This  sura  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  Earth  thero  be) 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me. 

Alas,  how  chang'd !  what  sudden  Lonors  rise ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies ! 
Whera,  where  was  Elo'isa  T  her  voice,  her  hand. 
Her  poniard  had  opposed  the  dire  command. 
Barbarian,  stay !  that  bloody  stroke  restrain ; 
The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain. 
I  can  no  more ;  by  shame,  by  rage  suppreas'd. 
Let  tean  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 

Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day, 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  T 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tean  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  ? 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil. 
The  shrines  all  trembled  and  the  lamps  grew  pale: 
Heaven  scarce  believ'd  the  conquest  it  survey'd, 
And  sainls  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  cross  my  eyes  were  fix'di  but  you : . 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call ; 
And  if  I  lose  thy  love,  I  lose  my  all. 
Come !  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe  ; 
Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow. 
Still  on  that  breast  enamour'd  let  me  lie. 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye. 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd  ; 
Give  all  thou  canst— and  let  me  dream  the  rest 
Ah,  no !  instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize, 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes. 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode, 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God. 

Ah !  think  at  least  thy  flock  dese/ves  thy  care, 
Phmis  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer. 
From  the  folae  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 
By  thee  to  mountams,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  rais'd  these  hallow'd  walls;  the  desert  smil'd. 
And  Paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floora ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ill-requited  Heaven ; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  Piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise, 
In  these  lone  walls,  (their  days  eternal  bound,) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown 'd. 
Where  awful  arehes  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  difius'd  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wean, 
*Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tean. 
See  how  the  force  of  otfaen*  prayen  I  try, 
(O  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity !) 
But  why  should  I  on  othen'  prayen  depend  f 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  hushsnd,  irieiid ! 
2F 
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Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  tiiter ,  daughter,  move, 
And  all  thoae  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love ! 
The  darkaome  pines  that  o'er  yon  locks  reclin'd 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wandering  streams  that  shiite  between  the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  viaionbry  maid : 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
liong-eounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  gravea, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose ; 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  eveiy  flower  and  darkens  eveiy  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  &Uing  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  most  I  stay ; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey ! 
Death,  only  Death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain ; 
And  hero,  ev'n  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain ; 
Here  all  its  frailties,  all  in  flames  resign. 
And  vraiC  till  'tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  thine. 

Ah,  wretch!  believ'd  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain, 
Confess'd  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me.  Heaven!  but  whence  arose  that  prayer? 
Sprung  it  from  piety,  or  from  despair  f 
Ev'n  here  where  frozen  Chastity  retires. 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault; 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view. 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new; 
Now  tum'd  to  Heaven,  I  weep  my  past  offence. 
Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence. 
Of  all  affliction  taught  b  lover  yet, 
Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget ! 
How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense. 
And  love  th'  ofiender,  yet  detest  th'  ofience  7 
How  the  dear  object  from  the  crime  remove, 
Or  how  distinguish  penitence  from  love  ? 
Unequal  task !  a  passion  to  resign. 
For  hearia  so  touch'd,  so  pierc'd,  so  lost  as  mine ! 
Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  state. 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate ! 
How  oflen  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret. 
Conceal,  diadainr— do  all  things  but  foiget  * 
But  let  Heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fir'd : 
Not  touch'd,  but  rapt;  not  waken'd,  but  inspirM! 
Oh,  come,  oh,  teach  me  Nature  to  sobdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself^— and  you. 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  ha^iy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot; 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  foigot! 
Eternal  son-shine  of  the  spotless  mind ! 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd  ; 
Labor  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
**  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep;" 
Desires  corapos'd,  afllections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  Heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  th'  onfoding  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring; 
For  her  white  virgins  hymensoals  sing: 
To  sounds  ef  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 


Far  other  dreams  my  eiring  soul  enplof, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy : 
When,  at  the  cloae  of  each  sad,  sonowiiig  ilay, 
Fancy  restores  what  Vengeance  snatch'd  sinqr, 
Then  Conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  Naton  fiit 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thse. 

0  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-oonscioos  nig^i! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  deligfat! 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove. 
And  stir  within  me  every  source  of.kive. 

1  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o'er  all  thy  e 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clss|^  am, 
I  wake  :--*no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view, 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  es  you. 

I  call  aloud ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say : 
I  stretch  my  empty  arms ;  it  glides  away. 
To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyei; 
Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise! 
Alas,  no  more !  methinks  we  wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  otfaer't  vw 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivjcntia 
And  low-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  dcepi 
Sodden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  ikiei: 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  amt 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  simie  sad  prospeet  find, 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  Fates,  severely  kind,  ordsifi 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  fioB  psio; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose: 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glowi. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow, 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiven. 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promis'd  HetvcB. 

Come,  Abelard !  for  what  hast  tboa  to  dieadt 
The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  deed. 
Nature  stands  cheek'd ;  Religion  diaapprom; 
Ev'n  thou  art  cold-— yet  Elona  loves. 
Ah,  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  thst  ben 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warn  th'  onfmidbi  on. 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  ««•• 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
1  wsste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steal*  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hesr. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tesr. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fr^rancc  m 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  wol 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  ffigb^ 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  myaigi^: 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  it  diowno. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  rnumL 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  he. 
Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye. 
While,  preying,  trembling,  in  the  dost  I  mlL 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul :    ^ 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  st  dion  sit. 
Oppose  diyself  to  Heaven  ;  dispute  my  hesrt; 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyA 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  snd  ibo«  "•» 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  l^yjJV. 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  *>^**2|r*^' 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  ny  God  • 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  P"*^*' ,, 
Rise  Alps  between  us!  and  whole  oceans  m- 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  ■•• 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thse. 
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Thy  oatha  I  qait.  tby  memory  mtgn ! 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  waa  mine. 
Fair  eyea,  and  lemptiog  looks,  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  lov'd,  ador*d  ideas,  all  adiea ! 
O  Grace  serene !  O  Virtue  heayenly  fair  f 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-ihooghted  Care ! 
Fresh-blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  aky ! 
And  Faith,  our  early  immortality! 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest ; 
Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  EloVsa  spread, 
Propt  on  aome  tomb,  a  neighbor  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  Echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watch *d  the  dying  lamp  around, 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
**  Come,  sister,  come  !*'  (it  said,  or  seem'd  to  say) 
**  Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away! 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd^ 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep : 
Here  Grief  Ibrgets  to  groan,  and  Love  to  weep  ^ 
Ev'n  Superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here." 

I  come !  I  come !  prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refln*d  in  breasts  seraphic  glow ; 
Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sad  oflice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day ; 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Sock  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah,  no — in  sacred  vestments  may*st  thou  stand. 
The  hallow'd  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand. 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifled  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah,  then  thy  once-lov'd  Eloi'sa  see! 
It  will  bo  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  firom  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  lost  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o*er ; 
And  ev'n  my  Abelard  be  lovM  no  more. 
O  Death  all  eloquent!  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  *tis  man  we  love. 

Then  too,  when  Fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy 
(iniat  csause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy.) 
In  tramce  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown'd. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round. 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name. 
And  g^ft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame ! 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er. 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more ; 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Ptaraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  mov'd, 
"  O,  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov'd  T 
From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  hosannas  rise, 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice. 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  Heaven, 
One  human  tear  sholl  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 
And  sure  if  Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  grieft  to  mine,  ^ 

Condemn'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more : 


Such,  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well ; 
Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  story  tell ! 
The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pemlive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most! 
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ADVKRTI8KMENT. 

The  hint  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from 
Chaucer's  House  of  Fame.  The  design  is  in  a 
manner  entirely  altered,  the  descriptions  and  most 
of  the  particular  thoughts  my  own ;  yet  I  could 
not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment. The  reader,  who  would  compare  this 
with  Chaucer,  may  begin  with  his  third  book  of 
Fame,  there  being  nothing  in  the  two  first  books 
that  answers  to  their  title. 

Tho  poem 'is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  the  Pro- 
ven^ poets,  whose  works  were  for  the  most  part 
visions,  or  pieces  of  imagination,  and  constantly 
descriptive.  From  these,  Petrarch  and  Chancer 
frequently  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  poems. 
See  the  Trionfi  of  the  former,  and  the  Dream, 
Flower  and  the  Leaf.  &c,  of  the  latter.  The 
author  of  this  therefore  chose  the  same  sort  of 
exordium. 


In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers ; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charm 'd  my  cares  to  rest. 
And  love  itself  vras  banisb'd  from  my  breast, 
(What  time  the  mom  mysterious  visions  brings. 
While  purer  slnmben  spread  their  golden  wnngs.) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose. 
And  join'd,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

I  stood,  methought,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and  skies; 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eyes : 
In  air  self-balanc'd  hung  the  globe  below. 
Where  mountains  rise,  and  circling  oceans  flow ; 
Here  naked  rocks,  and  empty  wastes,  were  seen ; 
There  lowering  cities,  and  the  forests  green : 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wandering  eyes! 
There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise : 
Now  a  clear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays; 
The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

O'er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gaz'd  around. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound. 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar. 
Or  billows  murmuring  on  the  hollow  shore: 
Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld, 
Whose  lowering  summit  ambient  clouds  conceal'd. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay. 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  way ; 
The  wondrous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone. 
And  seem'd.  to  distant  sight,  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here  of  various  names  I  vicw'd. 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued ; 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past. 
And  poets  once  had  promis'd  they  should  last. 
Some  fresh  engrav'd  appear'd  of  wits  renown'd; 
I  luok'd  again,  nor  could  tli^ir  tmce  be  found. 
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Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deiace. 

And  fix  their  oviii,  with  labor,  ia  their  place : 

Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resigned, 

Or  disappeared,  and  lefl  the  first  behind. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 

But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun ; 

For  Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Not  more  by  £Invy,  than  excess  of  Praise. 

Yet  pert  no  injuries  of  Heaven  could  feel. 

Like  crystal  faithful  to  the  graving  steel : 

The  rock*s  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade, 

Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Their  names  inscribed  unnumber'd  ages  pest 

From  Time's  first  birth,  with  Time  itself  shall  last; 

These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays. 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

So  Zembla's  rocks  (the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o^er  the  coast; 
Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away, 
And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play ; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  tlie  bright  mountains  prop  th*  incumbent  sky ; 
As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears, 
The  gather'd  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 
On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands ; 
Stupendous  pile !  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 
Whate'er  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beheld, 
Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  excell'd. 
Four  faces  had  the  dome,  and  every  face 
Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace ! 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high. 
Salute  the  difierdnt  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs  in  darker  ages  bom, 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn, 
Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam'd  a  monstrous  race, 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace : 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  firown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward,  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appeared. 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould. 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield : 
There  great  Alcides,  stooping  with  his  toil. 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hesperian  spoil : 
Here  Orpheus  sings  ,•  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around : 
Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire ! 
Cythfleron*8  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  Imlf  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall  : 
There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend. 
The  dome  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend. 
The  growing  towers  like  exhalations  rise, 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold. 
*There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  th'  Assyrian  &me, 
And  the  great  fijunder  of  the  Persian  name : 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand, 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand: 
The  sage  ChaldsBans  rob'd  in  white  appear'd. 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  rever'd. 
These  stopp'd  the  Moon,  and  call'd  the  unbodied 

shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades ; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise. 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes; 


Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power,   . 
And  careful  watchM  the  planetary  hoor. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood. 
Who  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace. 
Who  meaaur'd  Earth,  describ'd  the  starry  i 
And  trac'd  the  long  records  of  lunar  yean. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew: 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold  ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gM. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd. 
And  the  leam'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  gme'd. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwroaght  with  ornaments  of  barberons  pride. 
There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crowned. 
And  Runic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes. 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  I 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harpa  i 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thouiiand  more  of  doubtful  &me. 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adorn'd  the  temple's  outward  fiice  ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glasa. 
Which,  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes. 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall. 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sounding  galea  unfold. 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold : 
Rais'd  on  a  thousand  pillars  wreathed  around 
With  laurel-foliage,  and  with  eagles  crown'd  : 
Of  bright  transparent  beryl  were  the  walla. 
The  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals : 
As  Heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glovca. 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate. 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 
Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  fbmd. 
His  scythe  revers'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  heroes,  who  through  loud  alarras 
In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms. 
High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charg'd,  I  Tiew'd 
The  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued ; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod. 
And  his  hom'd  head  belied  the  Lyhian  god. 
There  Oesar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone ; 
Cassar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  hia  own ; 
Unmov'd,  superior  still  in  every  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  &te. 
But  chief  were  those,  who  not  for  empire  fimgfat. 
But  with  their  toils  their  people's  safety  bought: 
High  o'er  the  rest  Epamtnondas  stood ; 
Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood ; 
Bold  Scipio,  savior  of  the  Roman  state, 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great ; 
And  wise  Aurelius,  in  whose  well-taught  i 
With  boundless  power  unbounded  virtue  join'd. 
His  own  strict  judge,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

Much-eufilering  heroes  next  their  honors  daiia. 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  fiime. 
Fair  Virtue's  silent  train :  supreme  of  these 
Here  ever  shines  the  godlike  Socrates ; 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  AeW 
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Here  his  abode  the  mariyr'd  Phocian  claimt, 
With  Agit,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names  : 
Unconquer'd  Cato  shows  the  woand  he  tore, 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow 'd  choir, 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire ; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  of  Fame  they  stand, 
Hold  the  chief  honors,  and  the  fane  command. 
High  on  the  first,  the  mighty  Homer  shone; 
Eternal  adamant  compos'd  his  throne ; 
Father  of  verse  !  in  holy  fillets  drest, 
His  silver  heard  wav*d  gently  o*er  hb  breast; 
Though  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears; 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impair*d  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  jMllar  seen : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus*  fall, 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall. 
Afoiion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire, 
Uuld  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master's  fire ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t*  afifect. 
And  here  and  there  disclos'd  a  brave  neglect 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appear*d, 
On  which  a  shrino  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd ; 
Finish 'd  the  whole,  and  labor'd  every  part. 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  Art: 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Compos'd  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate  ; 
On  Ilomcr  still  he  fix'd  a  reverent  eye, 
(ireat  without  pride,  in  modest  miyeaty. 
]n  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Tumus  dead ; 
Kliza  stretch *d  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 
J  Eneas  bending  with  his  aged  sire: 
Troy  flam'd  in  burning  gold,  and  o*er  the  throne 
Arms  and  thx  man  in  golden  ciphers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright. 
With  heads  advanc'd,and  pinions  stretch'd  fiirffi^t: 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  labor  with  th'  inspiring  god. 
Acroaa  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings, 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figur'd  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youtfalb  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run ; 
The  fkery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone ; 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great 

Here  happy  Horace  tun'd  th'  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  temper'd  Pindar's  fire : 
Plcas'd  with  Alcssus*  manly  rage  to  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  Muse. 
The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  Loves  and  Bacchanals  appear, 
The  Julian  star  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  doves  that  round  the  infiiht  poet  spread 
Myrtles  and  bays,  hung  hovering  o'er  his  head. 

Here,  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sate  fix'd  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  aodiae  crown'd. 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround ; 
His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  Nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  shone, 
The  Roman  rostra  deck'd  the  consul's  throne ; 
Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch*d  his  hand. 
Behind.  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crowns, 
Ami  the  great  fiMher  of  his  country  owns. 


These  massy  columns  in  a  circle  rise. 
O'er  which  a  pompous  dome  invades  the  skies : 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  slrctch'd  my  aching  sight. 
So  large  it  spread,  and  swell'd  to  such  a  height 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  Fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blaz'd,  magnificently  great ; 
The  vivid  emeralds  there  revive  the  eye. 
The  flaming  rubies  show  their  sanguine  dye, 
Bright  azure  rays  from  lively  sapphires  stream. 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-color'd  light  the  pavement  shone, 
And  all  on  fire  appear'd  the  glowing  throne ; 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze. 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alteniate  rays. 
When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight 
Scarce  seem'd  her  stature  of  a  cubit's  height ; 
But  swell'd  to  larger  size,  the  more  I  gaz'd. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  towering  front  she  rais'd. 
With  her,  the  temple  every  moment  grew, 
And  ampler  vistas  open'd  to  my  view  : 
Upward  the  columns  shoot  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form,  as  ancient  bards  have  told. 
Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold ; 
A  thousand  busy  tongues  the  goddess  bears. 
And  thousand  open  eyes,  and  thousand  listening 

ears. 
Beneath,  in  order  rang'd,  the  tuneful  Nine 
(Her  virgin  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine : 
With  eyes  on  Fame  for  ever  fix'd,  they  sing ; 
For  Fame  they  raise  their  voice,  and  tune  the  string ; 
With  Time's  firat  birth  began  the  heavenly  lays. 
And  last  eternal,  through  the  length  of  days. 

Afound  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look, 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  temple  shook. 
And  all  the  nations,  summon'd  at  the  call. 
From  diflTerent  quarters  fill  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  were  heard ; 
In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appear'd ; 
Thick  as  the  bees,  that  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  flowery  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew. 
When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky. 
O'er  dusky  fields  and  shaded  waters  fly. 
Or,  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  fleld. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  shrine  attend, 
And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend  ; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old-age. 
Their  pleas  were  difllerent  their  request  the  same 
For  good  and  had  alike  are  fond  of  Fame. 
Some  she  disgrac'd,  and  some  with  honors  crown'd 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found. 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns. 
And  undiscerning  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

Fint  at  the  shrine  the  learned  world  appear. 
And  to  the  goddess  thus  prefer  their  prayer. 
**  Long  have  we  sought  t' instruct  and  please  man- 
kind. 
With  studies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind ; 
But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow. 
For  Fame  is  all  we  must  expect  befow." 

The  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  Muses  raise 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  Praise : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diflTose  the  sound. 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around  , 
Not  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  ; 
The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud  s 
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By  just  degreefl  they  every  moment  riae. 
Fill  the  wide  Earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  every  breath  were  balmy  odors  shed, 
Which  still  grew  sweeter,  as  they  wider  spread : 
Less  fragrant  scents  th'  unfolding  rose  exhales, 
Or  spices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 

Next  these  the  good  and  just,  an  awful  train. 
Thus  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane. 
*'  Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  curs'd. 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst. 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth. 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact  intrinsic  worth.*' 
*"  Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crown'd," 
(Said  Fame)  **  but  high  above  desert  renown'd : 
Let  fuller  notes  th*  applauding  world  amaze. 
And  the  loud  clarion  labor  in  your  praise.'* 

This  band  diamiss'd,  behold  another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd ; 
The  constant  tenor  of  whose  well-apent  days 
No  less  deserv'd  a  juat  return  of  praise. 
But  straight  the  direful  trump  of  Slander  sounds  ; 
Through    the    big   dome    the    doubling    thunder 

bounds ; 
Loud  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies. 
The  dire  report  through  every  region  flies. 
In  every  ear  incessant  rumors  rung. 
And  gathering  scandals  grew  on  every  tongue. 
From  the  black  trumpet's  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulphureous  flames,  and  clouds  of  rolling  smoke : 
The  poisonous  vapor  blots  the  purple  skies, 
And  withers  all  before  it  as  it  flies. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armor  wore, 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore : 
*•  For  thee"  (they  cried),  "amidst  alarms  and  strife. 
We  sail*d  in  tempesto  down  the  stream  of  life  ; 
For  thee  whole  nations  fiU'd  with  flames  and  blood, 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood. 
Those  ills  we  dar'd,  thy  inspiration  own; 
What  virtue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone.** 
"Ambitious  fools!"  (the  queen  replied,  and  irown'd) 
**  Be  all  your  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drown'd ; 
There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone. 
Your  statues  moulder'd,  and  your  names  unknown!" 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  my 

sight. 
And  each  migestic  phantom  sunk  in  night 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 
**  Great  idol  of  mankind !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  ikspire  to  Fame  I 
But,  safe  in  deserts  from  th'  applause  of  men. 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  liv'd  unseen. 
*Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joys  partake. 
To  follow  Virtue  ev'n  for  Virtue's  atke." 

'*  And  live  there  men,  who  slight  immortal  Fame? 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  7 
But,  mortals!  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride. 
To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Rise !  Muses,  rise !  add  all  your  tuneful  breath  ; 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death." 
She  said :  in  air  the  trembling  music  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes; 
So  soft,,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
Ev'n  listening  angels  lean  from  Heaven  to  hear: 
To  fiirthest  shores  th*  ambrosial  spirit  flies. 
Sweet  to  the  worid,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  express'd. 
With  feathers  crown'd.  with  gay  embroidery  drees'd  : 


•*  Hither,"  they  cried,  **  direct  your  eyes,  and  s^e 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  banquets,  balls,  and  plays ; 
Sprightly  our  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  'tis  our  pleasing  c«m 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair : 
In  fact,  'tis  true,  no  nymph  we  could  persuade. 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquished  every  maid  ; 
Of  unknown  duchesses  lewd  tales  we  tell. 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  wo  the  name. 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame.** 

The  queen  assents,  the  trumpet  rends  the  skies. 
And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honor  dies. 

Pleas'd  with  the  same  success,  vast  numben  prest 
Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 
**  What  you !"  (she  cried)  "  unleam'd  in  arts  to  please. 
Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  ev'n  fatigu'd  with  ease. 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days. 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  t 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretenders,  fidl. 
The  people's  fable,  and  the  scorn  of  all." 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound. 
Loud  laughs  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoflla  fly  round. 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud. 
And  scornful  hisses  run  through  all  the  crowd. 

Last,  those  who  boast  of  mighty  mischieft  done, 
'Enslave  their  country,  or  usurp  a  throne ! 
Or  who  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sovereigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  betray'd : 
Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  foith  could  fix. 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics; 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne. 
And  beg  to  make  th'  immortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  flaky  flames  expire. 
With  sparks  that  seem'd  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
At  the  dread  sound,  pale  mortals  stood  aghast. 
And  startled  Nature  trembled  with  the  blasL 

This  having  heard  and  seen,  some   power  un- 
known 
Straight  chang'd  the  scene,  and  snatch'd  me  firom 

the  throne. 
Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair. 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air ; 
With  rapid  motion  tum'd  the  mansion  ronnd ; 
With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound ; 
Not  less  in  number  were  the  spacious  doon. 
Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores ; 
Which  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day. 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  every  way. 
Ah  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend. 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend. 
As  to  the  sea  returning  riven  roll. 
And  the  touch 'd  needle  trembles  to  the  Pole ; 
Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 
All  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies 
Or  spoke  aloud,  or  whisper'd  in  the  ear; 
Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace,  is  here. 
As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes ; 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr*d. 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance. 
Fill  all  the  watery  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance . 
Thus  every  voice  and  sound,  when  fint  they  break. 
On  neighboring  air  a  soft  impression  make ; 
Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move ; 
That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above ; 
Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent. 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 
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There  various  news  I  heard  of  love  and  strife. 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  skknen,  death,  and  life. 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store, 
Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore. 
Of  prodigies,  and  portents  seen  in  air. 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blazing  hair, 
Of  turns  of  Ibrtune,  changes  in  the  state. 
The  ialls  of  favorites,  projects  of  the  great. 
Of  old  mismanagementB,  taxations  new : 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 
Above,  below,  without,  within,  around, 
Confua'd,  unnumbered  multitudes  are  found. 
Who  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away ; 
Hosts  rais'd  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  day : 
AsuologerB,  that  future  fates  foreshow, 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers,  not  a  few ; 
And  priests,  and  party  zealots,  numerous  bands 
With  home-bom  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands ; 
Each  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place, 
And  wild  impatience  star'd  in  every  face. 
The  flying  rumors  gathered  as  they  roU'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too, 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 
Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
News  traveird  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
So  from  a  spark,  that  kindled  first  by  chance. 
With  gathering  force  the  quickening  flames  ad- 
vance ; 
Till  to  the  clouds  their  curling  heads  aspire. 
And  4owers  and  temples  sink  in  floods  of  fire. 

When  thus  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung. 
Full  grown,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue, 
Through  thousand  vents,  impatient,  forth  they  flow. 
And  rosh  in  millions  on  the  world  below ; 
Faroe  sits  alofl,  and  points  them  out  Vheir  course. 
Their  date  determines,  and  prescribes  their  force  * 
Some  to  remain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  i 
Or  wane  and  wox  alternate  like  the  Moon. 
Around  a  thousand  winged  wonders  fly,    [the  sky. 
Borne  by  the  trumpet's  blast,  and  scatter'd  through 

There,  at  one  passage,  ofl  you  might  survey 
A  lie  and  truth  contending  for  the  way ; 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  though  so  closely  pent, 
Which  first  should  issue  through  the  narrow  vent : 
At  last  agreed,  together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd. 
And  this  or  that  unmix'd,  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find. 

While  thus  I  stood,  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
One  came,  methought,  and  whispered  in  my  ear : 
"  What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  ? 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  ?'* 

**  'Tie  true,*'  said  I,  **  not  void  of  hopes  I  came, 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame  ? 
But  few,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  afler  death! 
Ease,  health;  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 
(Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  .*) 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure, 
Be  envied,  wretched,  and  be  flatter'd,  poor ; 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profest. 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call ; 
She  comes  unlook'd  fbr,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  Folly,  or  exalting  Vice : 


Oh !  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway. 
And  follow  still  where  Fortune  leads  the  way ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  faU'n  ruins  of  another's  fame ; 
Then  teach  me,  Heaven !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise ; 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none !" 


THE  FABLE  OF  DRYOPE. 
FROM   OVID'8  MXTAM0EPB0BB8,  BOOK   IX. 

She  said,  and  fbr  her  lost  Galan^his  sighs. 
When  the  fair  consort  of  her  son  replies : 
Since  you  a  servant's  ravish'd  form  bemoan, 
And  kindly  sigh  fbr  sorrows  not  your  own ; 
Let  me  (if  tears  aiid  grief  permit)  relate 
A  nearer  woe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 
No  nymph  of  all  (Echalia  could  compare 
For  beauteous  form  with  Dryope  the  fair, 
Her  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride 
(Myself  the  oflfering  of  a  second  bride). 
This  nymph,  compress'd  by  him  who  rules  the  day. 
Whom  Delphi  and  the  Delian  isle  obey, 
Andrsmon  lov'd ;  and,  bleas'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 

A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around. 
Whose  verdant  summit  fragrant  myrtles  crown'd. 
These  shades,  unknowing  of  the  Fates,  she  sought. 
And  to  the  Naiads  flowery  garlands  brought ; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  prest 
Within  her  arms,  and  nourish'd  at  her  breast. 
Not  distant  far,  a  watery  lotos  grows ; 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  boughs, 
Adorn'd  with  blossoms,  promis'd  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colors  with  Uie  'Tyrian  dye: 
Of  these  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  infant  son ; 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done  ; 
But  lo !  I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  blossoms  drop  with  blood. 
Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look ; 
The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horror  shook. 
Lotis  the  nymph  (if  rural  tales  be  true). 
As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew, 
Forsook  her  form ;  and,  fixing  here,  became 
A  flowery  plant,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 

This  change  unknown,  astonish'd  at  the  sight. 
My  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  her  flight ; 
And  first  the  pardon  of  the  nymphs  iraplor'd, 
And  those  ofiended  sylvan  powers  ador'd  : 
But  when  she  backward  would  have  fled,  she  found 
Her  stifiening  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground : 
In  vain  to  free  her  fastening  feet  she  strove, 
And,  as  she  struggles,  only  moves  above ; 
She  feels  th'  encroaching  bark  around  her  grow 
By  quick  degrees,  and  cover  all  below : 
Surpris'd  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 
To  rend  her  hair ;  her  hand  is  fiU'd  with  leaves : 
Where  late  was  hair,  the  shooting  leaves  are  seen 
To  rise,  and  shade  her  with  a  sudden  green. 
The  child  Amphissus,  to  her  bosom  press'd, 
Perceiv'd  a  colder  and  a  harder  breast. 
And  found  the  springs,  that  ne'er  till  then  denied 
Their  milky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  dried. 
I  saw,  unhappy !  what  I  now  relate. 
And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate. 
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Embrac'd  thy  boughs,  thy  ruing  bark  delay'd. 
There  wiah'd  ta  grow,  and  mingle  shade  with  shade. 

Behold  Andremon  and  th'  unhappy  8ii« 
Appear,  and  for  their  Dryope  inquire ; 
A  springing  tree  for  Dryope  they  find, 
And  print  warm  kises  on  the  panting  rind  ; 
Prostrate,  with  tears  their  kindred  plant  bedew» 
And  close  embrace  as  to  the  roots  they  grew. 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain'd  of  thee, 
No  more  a  woman,  nor  yot  quite  a  tree ; 
Thy  branches  hung  with  humid  pearls  appear. 
From  every  leaf  distils  a  trickling  tear, 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains, 
Thus  through  the  trembling  boughs  in  sighs  com- 
plains: 

**  If  to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  given, 
I  swear  by  all  th*  unpitying  powers  of  Heaven, 
No  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred ; 
In  mutual  innocence  our  lives  we  led  ; 
If  this  be  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay, 
Let  sounding  axes  lop  my  limbs  away, 
And  crackling  flames  on  all  my  honors  prey ! 
But  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  bear, 
Let  some  kind  nucse  supply  a  mother's  care : 
And  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led, 
Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed ; 
Teach  him,  when  first  his  infant  voice  shall  fjrame 
Imperfect  words,  and  lisp  his  mother's  name, 
To  hail  this  tree^  and  say,  with  weeping  eyes, 
Within  this  plant  my  hapless  parent  lies : 
And  when  in  youth  he  seeks  the  shady  woods, 
Oh,  let  him  fly  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods, 
Nor  touch  the  fatal  flowers ;  but  wam'd  by  me, 
Believe  a  goddess  shrin'd  in  every  tree. 
My  sire,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell ! 
If  in  your  breasts  or  love  or  pity  dwell. 
Protect  your  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel 
The  browsing  cattle,  or  the  piercing  steel. 
Farewell !  and  since  I  cannot  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  yours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 
My  son,  thy  mother's  parting  kin  receive. 
While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give. 
I  can  no  more  ,*  the  creeping  rind  invades 
My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  head  in  shades : 
Remove  your  hands ;  the  bark  shall  soon  suffice 
Without  their  aid  to  seal  these  djring  eyes.*' 

She  ceas'd  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceas'd  to  be ; 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  within  the  tree ; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reign'd. 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  retain'd. 


VE&TUMNVa  AND  POMONA. 

FROM   OVID'B  KKTAM0RPH08B8,  BOOK   IV. 

Thk  fair  Pomona  flourish'd  in  his  reign : 
Of  all  the  virgins  of  the  sylvan  train, 
None  taught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear. 
Or  more  improv'd  the  vegetable  care. 
To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flowery  fleld, 
The  streams  and  fi)on tains,  no  delights  could  yield 
HTwas  all  her  joy  the  ripening  fruiti  to  tend, 
And  see  the  boughs  wiUi  happy  burthens  bend. 
The  hook  she  bore  insteod  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year, 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 
Now  the  clefl  rind  inserted  gnifK  receives. 
And  yields  an  ofiapring  more  than  Nature  gives ; 


Now  sliding  streams  the  thirsty 'plants  renesr* 
And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew. 

These  cares  alone  her  virgin  breast  employ. 
Averse  from  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy. 
Her  private  orchards,  w^all'd  on  every  aid^. 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 
How  oft  the  Satyrs  and  the  wanton  Fawns, 
Who  haunt  the  forest,  or  frequent  the  lawns. 
The  god  whose  ensign  scares  the  birds  of  pnj. 
And  old  Silenus,  youthful  in  decay, 
Employ'd  their  wiles  and  unavailing  care. 
To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  die  fair! 
Like  these,  Vertumnus  own'd  his  ftithful  flarae. 
Like  these,  rejected  by  the  scornful  dame. 
To  gain  her  sight  a  thousand  forms  he  wears  : 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears ; 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swiain. 
Oft  o'er  his  back  a  crooked  scythe  is  laid. 
And  wreaths  of  hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  ahade 
Oft  in  his  harden'd  hand  a  goad  he  bears. 
Like  one  who  late  unyok'd  the  sweating  alters. 
Sometimes  his  pruning-hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  conimes. 
Now  gathering  what  the  bounteous  year  allows 
He  pulls  ripe  apples  from  the  bending  boughs. 
A  soldier  now,  he  with  his  sword  appears  ; 
A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bears : 
Each  shape  he  variei,  and  each  art  he  tries. 
On  her  bright  charms  to  feast  his  longing  eyes. 

A  female  form  at  last  Vertumnus  wears, 
With  all  (he  marks  of  reverend  age  appears. 
His  temples  thinly  spread  with  silver  hairs : 
Propp'd  on  his  stafif^  and  stooping  ss  he  goes, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  his  furrow'd  brows. 
The  god,  in  this  decrepit  form  array 'd, 
The  gardens  enter'd,  and  the  fruit  survey'd  ; 
And  *<  Happy  you !"  (he  thus  addrees'd  the  OMud) 
**  Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  oatafame 
As  other  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine  ."* 
Then  kias'd  the  foir;  (his  kisses  warmer  grow 
Than  such  as  women  on  their  sex  bestow  0 
Then,  plac'd  beside  her  on  the  flowery  ground. 
Beheld  the  trees  with  autumn's  bounty  crowned. 
An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces  led. 
The  curling  vine  her  swelling  clusters  spread : 
He  view'd  her  twining  branches  with  delight. 
And  prais'd  the  beatity  of  the  pleasing  sighL 

**  Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vine"  (he  said) 
**  Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren  shade ; 
And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  married  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground. 
Ah,  beauteous  maid  !  let  this  example  move 
Your  mind,  averse  from  all  the  joys  of  love : 
Deign  to  be  lov'd,  and  every  heart  subdue ! 
What  nymph  could  e'er  attract  sueh  crowds  as  yoo' 
Not  she  whose  beauty  urg'd  the  Centaur's  snns, 
Ulysses'  queen,  nor  Helen's  fiital  charms. 
Ev'n  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain, 
A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods. 
That  haunt  our  mountains,  and  our  Alban  woods. 
But  if  you  '11  prosper,  mark  what  I  advise. 
Whom  age  and  long  experience  render  wise. 
And  one  whose  tender  care  is  far  above 
All  that  these  lovers  ever  felt  of  love, 
(Far  more  than  e'er  can  by  yourself  be  guessM) 
Fix  on  Vertumnus,  and  reject  the  rest 
For  his  firm  faith  I  dare  engage  my  own ; 
Scarce  to  himself,  himself  is  better  known. 
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To  distant  lands  Vertomnus  never  roTes ; 
like  you,  contented  with  his  native  groves; 
Nor  at  first  sight,  like  most,  admires  the  fiur; 
For  you  he  lives ;  and  you  alone  shall  share 
His  last  affi>ction»  as  his  early  care. 
Besides,  he*s  lovely  far  above  the  rest, 
With  youth  immortal,  and  with  beauty  blest 
Add,  that  he  varies  eveiy  shape  with  ease. 
And  triei  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 
But  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame, 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same. 
To  him  your  orchard's  early  fruit  are  due, 
(A  pleasing  offering  when*tis  made  by  you,) 
He  values  these ;  but  yet  (alas !)  complains. 
That  still  the  best  and  dearest  gift  remains. 
Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows 
With  that  ripe  red  th'  autumnal  sun  bestows ; 
Nor  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise. 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies; 
You,  only  you,  can  move  the  god*s  desire : 
Oh,  crown  so  constant  and  so  pure  a  fire! 
Let  soft  oompassion  touch  your  gentle  mind ; 
Think,  'tis  Vertumnus  begs  you  to  be  kind ; 
So  may  no  frost,  when  early  buds  appear. 
Destroy  the  promise  of  the  youthful  year ; 
Nor  winds,  when  firat  your  florid  orchard  blows. 
Shake  the  light  bkwaoms  from  their  blasted  boughs !'' 

This  when  the  various  god  had  uig'd  in  vain. 
He  straight  asBum'd  his  native  form  again ; 
Such,  and  so  bright  an  aspect  now  he  bears,  ** 
As  when  through  clouds  th'  emerging  Sun  appears, 
And,  thence  exerting  his  refulgent  ray, 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  reveals  the  day. 
Force  h«  prepared,  but  check'd  the  rash  design: 
For  when,  appearing  in  a  form  divine, 
The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face ; 
In  her  soft  breast  consenting  passions  move, 
And  the  warm  maid  confess'd  a  mutual  lore. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

IN  FOUR  EPI8TLE8, 

TO  H.  ST.  JOHN,  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

Epistub  L 

of  the  natinub  and  8tatk  of  man  with  ke- 
8pect  to  the  unive&8e. 


The  Argument. 

Of  man  in  the  abstract — L  That  we  can  judge  only 
with  regard  to  our  own  system,  being  ignorant  of 
the  relations  of  systems  and  things.  II.  That  man 
is  not  to  be  deemed  imperfect,  but  a  being  suited 
to  his  place  and  rank  in  the  creation,  agreeable 
to  the  general  order  of  things,  and  conformable 
to  ends  and  relations  to  him  unknown.  III.  That 
it  is  partly  upon  his  ignorance  of  future  events, 
and  partly  upon  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  that 
all  his  happiness  in  the  present  depends.  IV.  The 
pride  of  aiming  at  more  knowledge,  and  pretend- 
ing to  more  perfection,  the  cause  of  man's  error 
and  misery.  Hie  impiety  of  putting  himself  in 
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the  place  of  God,  and  judging  of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness,  perfection  or  imperfection,  justice  or  in- 
justice, of  his  dispensations.  V.  The  absurdity 
of  conceiting  himself  the  final  cause  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  expecting  that  perfection  in  the  moral 
world,  which  is  not  in  the  natural.  VI.  Hie  un- 
reasonableness of  his  complaints  against  Provi- 
dence, while  on  the  one  hand  he  demands  the 
perfection  of  the  angels,  and  on  the  other  the 
bodily  qualifications  of  the  brutes;  though,  to 
posseei  any  of  the  sensitive  faculties  in  a  higher 
degree,  would  render  him  miserable.  VII.  That 
throughout  the  whole  visible  world,  an  univeisal 
order  and  gradation  in  the  sensual  and  mental 
faculties  is  observed,  which  causes  a  subordina- 
tion of  creature  to  creature,  and  of  all  creatures  to 
man.  The  gradations  of  sense,  instinct,  thought,  re- 
flection, reason ;  that  reason  alone  countervails  all 
the  other  faculties.  VIII.  How  much  farther  this 
order  and  subordination  ofliving  creatures  may  ex- 
tend above  and  below  us ;  were  any  part  of  which 
broken,  not  that  part  only,  but  the  whole  con- 
nected creation,  must  be  destroyed.  IX.  The  ex- 
travagance, madness,  and  pride  of  such  a  desire. 
X.  The  consequence  of  all  the  absolute  submis- 
sioit  due  to  Providence,  both  as  to  our  present  and 
future  state. 

Awake,  my  St  John !  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings. 
Let  us  (since  lifo  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan : 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowen  promiscuous  shoot ; 
Or  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ; 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights,  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 
Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  Folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  mannen  living  as  they  rise : 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

L  Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  knowT 
Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer! 
Through  worlds  unnumber'd  though  the  God  be 

known, 
'Tis  oura  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  univene. 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
What  varied  Being  peoples  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  through  ?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  ? 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee? 

II.  Presumptuous  man !  the  reason  wouldst  thou 
find, 
Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  liule,  and  so  blind  ? 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess. 
Why  forra'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  ? 
Ask  of  thy  mother  Eorth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  weaker  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ? 
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Or  aik  of  yonder  argent  iielda  above. 
Why  Jove's  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove  ? 

Of  systems  possible,  if  His  confest, 
That  Wisdom  infinite  mast  form  the  bes^ 
Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  lile,  'tit  plain. 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong? 

Respecting  roan,  whatever  wrong  we  call 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  though  Iabor*d  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain : 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 
So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal  ; 
Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whola. 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man  re- 
strains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  godf: 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullneas  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  sufiTering,  check'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  thd  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man 's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say,  rather,  Man 's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here,  or  there  ? 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present  state: 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know: 
Or  who  could  sufler  being  here  below  f 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  huri'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then;  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest: 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  oonfin'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  Heaven ; 
Some  safer  worid  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 


To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithfbl  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

TV.  Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  aea 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  faniy'st  soch ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  mucli : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  guat. 
Yet  say,  if  man 's  unhappy,  God 's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  (he  balance  and  the  rod. 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 
In  Pride,  in  reasoning  Pride,  our  error  Be* ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  akiea. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  goda. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

V.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies 
Earth  for  whose  use?   Pride  answen,  "Tb  far 

mine: 
For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power; 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  juice  neotareous,  and  the  balmy  dew^; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  Earth,  my  canopy  the  skies.** 
But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  deac^id. 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  die  deep ! 

No,"  'tis  replied,  "  the  first  Almighty  Caoae 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  lavta ; 
Th*  exceptions  few ;  some  change  since  all  begoft: 
And  what  created  perfect  ?"  Why  then  man  f 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness. 
Then  Nature  deviates ;  and  can  man  do  less  t 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requiiea 
Of  showers  and  son-shine,  as  of  man 'a  de 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloud le 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  ' 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  i 
Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline; 
Who  knows,  but  he  whose  hand  the  lightning  i 
Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  as 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Cfcsar's  mind. 
Or  turns  young  ANnmon  loose  to  scourge 
From  pride,  from  pride  our  very  reasoning  springs ; 
Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  diese  acquit? 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 

'  Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear, 
Wero  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  hero ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind. 
That  never  passion  discompos'd  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 
The  general  order,  since  the  whole  began. 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 

VI.  What  would  this  man?  Now  upward  will  he 

soar. 
And,  litde  less  than  angel,  would  be  more ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  griev*d  appean 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bean. 
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Made  for  hi*  tne  all  creatures  if  he  call, 
Soy  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all  f 
Nature  to  these  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  ossign*d ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own : 
Is  Heaven  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone! 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blest  with  all  f 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pri^e  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  actor  think  beyond  mankind; 
No  jioweis  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  hia  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
IVhy  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eyet 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  Heaven  f 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pora  ? 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  8tunn*d  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  led  him  still 
The  whispering  sephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  f 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Afark  how  it  mounts  to  man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 

And  hound  sagacious  ou  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  filb  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  I 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew! 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compar'd,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
Twixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near! 
Remembrance. and  Reflection  how  allied! 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide! 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  Jong  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  T 
The  powen  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  7 

VIII.  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this 

earth, 
All  raiitter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  liow  high!  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  how  wide !  how  deep  extend  below! 
Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began. 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach ;  from  Infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  Nothings — On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale 's  destroy'd : 


From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alika.* 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole, 
The  leost  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  Earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  Uie  sky; 
Let  ruling  angeb  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd. 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world ; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  Nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  order  break — ^for  whom  ?  for  thee  ? 
Vile  worm !— oh  madness !  pride !  impiety ! 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another  in  this  general  frame : 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  sonl ; 
That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  Earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  Sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  a<  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bunw : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,. connects,  and  equals  all. 

X.  Cease,  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit— In  this,  or  any  other  sphere. 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good. 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is,  is  eight. 

EriSTLE  II. 

Of   THE  NATiniE  AND  STATE   OF  MAN    WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO   HIMSELF,  AS   A19    INDIVIDUAL. 

ArgumenL 
I.  The  business  of  man  not  to  pry  into  God,  but  to 
study  himself.  His  middle  nature:  his  powera 
and  frailties.  The  limits  of  his  capacity.  II.  The 
two  principles  of  man,  self-love  and  reason,  both 
necessary.  Self-love  the  stronger,  and  why.  Their 
end  the  same.  HI.  The  passions,  and  their  use. 
The  predominant  passion,  and  its  foree.  Its  neces- 
sity, in  directing  men  to  different  purposes.  Its 
providential  use,  in  fixing  our  principle,  and  as- 
certaining our  virtue.  IV.  Virtue  and  vice  joined 
in  our  mixed  nature ;  the  limits  near,  yet  the 
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thingB  separate  and  evident:  what  is  the  office  of 
•  reaaon.  V.  How  odious  vice  in  itself,  and  how 
we  deceive  ourselves  into  it  VI.  That,  however, 
the  ends  of  Providence  and  general  good  are  an- 
swered in  our  passions  and  imperfections.  How 
usefully  these  are  distributed  to  all  orders  of  men. 
How  useful  they  are  to  society;  and  to  individu- 
ala,  in  every  state,  and  every  age  of  life. 

I.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great : 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride. 
He  hangs  between;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 
Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning^but  to  err ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much : 
Chaoa  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confus'd ; 
Still  by  himself  abus'd,  or  disabus*d ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurPd  : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world ! 

Go,  wondrous  creature!  mount  where  Science 
guides. 
Go,  measure  Earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run. 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  fint  fair; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod. 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God ; 
As  eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  Sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule- 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unibld  all  Nature's  law, 
Admir'd  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  show'd  a  Newton  ap  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  bis  mind! 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise  and  there  descend. 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  t 
Alas,  what  wonder!  Man*s  superior  pert 
Uncheck*d  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art ; 
But  when  his  own  great  work  is  but  begun. 
What  Reason  weaves,  by  Passion  is  undone. 
*       Trace  Science,  then,  with  Modesty  thy  guide ; 
First  strip  eff  all  her  equipage  of  Pride ; 
Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  dress, 
Or  Learning's  luxury, or  Idleness; 
Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain, 
Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain ; 
Bkpunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th*  excrescent  parts 
Of  all  our  Vices  have  created  Arts ; 
Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 
Which  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to  come! 

11.  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reason,  to  restrain ; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all  : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still, 
Ascribe  all  good,  to  their  improper,  ill. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soal ; 
Reason's  comparing  bolance  rules  the  whole. 


Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  coold  aUend, 

And  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end : 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot ; 

To  draw  nntrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 

Or,  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  Toid 

Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy'd. 

Most  strength  the  moving  principle  reqaxres  ; 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inapirea. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  compering  lies, 
Form'd  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  adviae. 
Self-love,  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh  ; 
Reason's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  preaent  aenae; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throog. 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  atrong; 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend. 
Reason  still  use,  to  Reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit,  and  experience  gains; 
Each  strengthens  Reason,  and  Self-love  ifaliHins, 
Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  ^ghi, 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite ; 
And  Grace  and  Virtue,  Sense  and  Reaaoo  aplit. 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  Wit 
Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name. 
Have  full  as  ofV  no  meaning,  or  the  aante. 
Self-love  and  Reason  to  one  end  aspire. 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasora  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  that,  his  object  would  devour. 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower: 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  underatood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

III.  Modes  of  Self-love  the  paasioDS  we  may  call ; 
'Ti*  real  good,  or  aeeming,  movea  them  ell ; 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide. 
And  Reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide  ; 
Passions,  though  selfish,  if  tkmr  meana  be  fair. 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  eare ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Ehcalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  viHae*s  nane. 

In  lazy  apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fix'd ;  'tis  fix*d  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  reel : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  P&ssion  is  the  gale ; 
Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find. 
He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 
Passions,  like  elements,  though  bom  to  fight. 
Yet,  mix*d  and  soflen'd,  in  his  work  unite : 
These  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy  ? 
SufiUce  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  raaJ, 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  traia. 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Fiain ; 
Theae,  mixt  with  art,  and  to  due  bounda  coofinU 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades  whose  well-accorded  szhft 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  life. 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  and  eyes ; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise  ? 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike; 
On  different  senses,  difierent  objects  strike : 
Hence  difl!erent  passions  more  or  less  inflame. 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  franc ; 
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And  hence  one  matter  paasion  in  the  breast. 
Like  Aaroa*t  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest 
As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breaih, 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  Death ; 
The  yonng  disease,  which  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 

strength : 
So.  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 
The  mind's  disease,  its  Ruling  Passion  came ; 
Each  vital  humor  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread, 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part 
Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  Spirit,  Faculties,  but  make  it  worse ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power; 
As  Ileaven^s  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  soar. 
We,  wretched  subjecti  though  to  lawful  sway. 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  &vorite  still  obey : 
Ah !  if  she  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  foobt 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend ; 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend ! 
Or  Gpom  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made ; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong : 
So.  when  small  humors  gather  to  a  gout. 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out 

Yes,  Nature's  road  must  ever  be  preferr*d ; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard : 
'Tis  hers  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe ; 
A  mightier  power  the  strong  direction  sends. 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  tost. 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory,  please. 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease ; 
Through  life  'tis  followed  ev*n  at  life's  expense ; 
The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 
The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride. 
All,  alt  alike,  find  Reason  on  their  side. 

Th*  Eternal  Art,  educing  good  from  ill. 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle : 
Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  miz'd ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refin'd, 
And  in  one  interest  body  acti  with  mind. 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  Nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear ! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply; 
Ev'n  avarice,  prudence ;  sloth,  philosophy ; 
Lust,  through  some  certain  streinen  well  refin'd, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman-kind ; 
Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind 's  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  or  brave ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame. 
Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied : 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill. 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus,  if  be  will. 


The  fiery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Catiline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save. 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

IV.  This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
What  shall  divide  7  The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  Nature  equal  ends  produce, 
In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use ; 
Though  each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade. 
As  in  some  well-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade. 
And  ofl  so  mix,  the  difilerence  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice. 

Fools !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all. 
If  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  nnite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Aek  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain ; 
Tis  to  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

y.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  ofl,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
But  where  th'  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed : 
Ask  where 's  the  north  f  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcndes ;  and  there. 
At  Greenland,  Zembia,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree. 
But  thinks  his  neighbor  fiirther  gone  than  he : 
Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone. 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own ; 
What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  aflEKght, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be. 
Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
'Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill ; 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  Self  directs  it  still ; 
Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal ; 
VI.  But  Heaven's  great  view,  is  one,  and  that  the 

whole. 
That  counter- works  each  folly  and  caprice ; 
That  disappoints  th'  eflfect  of  every  vice  : 
That  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied ; 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride ; 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief; 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief: 
That  Virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise. 
Which  seeks  no  interest  no  reward  but  praise. 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline. 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests,  to  resign ; 
Taught  half  by  Reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbor  with  himself 
The  leam'd  is  happy  Nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more. 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given, 
I  The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven^ 
2G 
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See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  ting. 
The  wt  e  hero,  lunatic  a  king ; 
The  starving  chymitt  in  hia  golden  viewi 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  Muse. 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend, 
And  pride  bestow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply ; 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
FleasM  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw : 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Scarft,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 
'Till  tir'd  he  sleeps,  aqd  Life's  poor  play  is  o*er. 
Meanwhile  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days : 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  Hope  supplied. 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  Pride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  Knowledge  can  destroy ; 
In  Folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy ; 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain( 
And  not  a  vanity  is  giv'n  in  vain : 
Ev'n  mean  Self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine. 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See !  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise ; 
*Tis  this.  Though  man 's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise. 


Epistle  III. 

OV    TBS   NATUU   AND   STATE    OF    MAN    WITH    BE- 
BPECT  TO   80CXETT. 

ArgtanenL 

I.  The  whole  universe  one  system  of  socie^. 
Nothing  made  wholly  for  itself,  nor  yet  wholly 
for  another.  The  happiness  of  animals  mutual. 
II.  Reason  or  instinct  operate  alike  to  the  good 
of  each  individual.  Reason  or  instinct  operate 
also  to  society  in  all  animals.  III.  How  far 
society  carried  by  instinct.  How  much  farther 
by  reason.  IV.  Of  that  which  is  called  the  state 
of  nature.  Reason  instructed  by  instinct  in  the 
invention  of  arts,  and  in  the  forms  of  society, 
v.  Origin  of  political  societies.  Origin  of  mon- 
arehy  Patriarchal  government  VI.  Origin  of 
true  religion  and  government,  from  the  same 
principle,  of  love.  Origin  of  superstition  and 
tyranny,  from  the  same  principle  of  fear.  The 
influence  of  self-love  operating  to  the  social  and 
public  good.  Restoration  of  true  religion  and 
government  on  their  first  principle.  Mixed  gov- 
ernment Various  forms  of  each,  and  the  true 
end  of  all. 

Here  then  we  rest ;  **  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acti  by  various  laws." 
In  all  the  madness  of  superiluous  health, 
The  train  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth. 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day ; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  prey. 
h  Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of 
•Love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end, 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 


Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Formed  and  impelVd  its  neighbor  to  embmce. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued. 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general  good. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain. 
See  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  sund  diej 
like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne. 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  retoiiL. 
Nothing  is  foreign ;  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  serv'd,  all  serving :  nothing  stands  akne  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  anknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool !  work'd  solely  tor  thy  gi»Mi 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  f 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fiawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sioga  f 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  winga. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  I 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bealnde. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  Heaven  shall  vindicate  their  t 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer: 
The  hog,  that  plows  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
lives  on  the  labors  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  ber  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monareh,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  *'  See  all  things  for  mj  ase! 
'*  See  man  for  mine  !*'  replies  a  pamper'd  gooae : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  &II, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  aU. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  < 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks;  he  only  knowa. 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  ^ 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  abo\'e, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  doive! 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  f 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  f 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  hia  woods. 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fbh  his  floods : 
For  some,  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide. 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  t 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves. 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  savca ; 
Nay,  foasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast. 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  bleat  ; 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  paia. 
Than  favored  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before ; 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er! 
To  each  unthinking  being.  Heaven,  a  friend. 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end : 
To  man  imparts  it ;  but  with  such  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  loo  .- 
The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle !  that  Heaven  assigned 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.  Whether  with  reason,  or  with  instinci  blest. 
Know,  all  eiyoy  that  power  which  suits  them  best; 
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To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  find  the  means  proportion'd  to  their  end. 
Say.  where  full  Instinct  is  th'  unerring  guide. 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  ? 
ReasoUt  however  able,  cool  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  preot, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near ; 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'ersboot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  Wit; 
Sure  by  quick  Nature  happiness  to  gain. 
Which  heavier  Reason  labors  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  Reason  never  long : 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours ! 
And  Reason  raise  o'er  Instinct  as  you  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  roan. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  fi)od  f 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wavo,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  f 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  t 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus*like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  calls  the  cpuncil,^tates  the  certain  day? 
Who  forma  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

III.  God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds : 
But  as  he  fram'd  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness: 
So  from  the  first,  eternal  Order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  roan. 
Whate'er  of  life  all-quickening  ether  keeps. 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps. 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  Nature  foods 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood. 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood, 
Each  lovea  itself,  but  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend. 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air. 
There  stops  the  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace. 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  care  roan's  helpless  kind  demands ; 
That  longer  care  oontnicts  more  lasting  bands : 
Reflection,  Reason,  still  the  ties  improve. 
At  once  extend  the  interest,  and  the  love : 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  bum; 
Each  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose. 
These  natural  love  maintain'd,  habitual  those : 
The  last,  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  roan. 
Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began : 
Memory  and  Forecast  just  returns  engage. 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age ; 
While  Pleasure.  Gratitude,  and  Hope,  comhin'd. 
Still  spreod  the  interest,  and  preserve  the  kind. 

IV.   Nor  think,  in  Nature's  state   they  blindly 
trod; 
The  state  of  Nature  wos  the  reign  of  God : 


Self-love  and  sociol  at  her  birth  began. 

Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  Pride  to  aid ; 

Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade ; 

The  same  bis  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 

No  murder  doth'd  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 

In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 

All  vocal  beings  bymn'd  their  equal  God  : 

The  shrine  with  gore  unstain'd,  with  gold  undreas'd, 

Unbrib'd,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest: 

Heaven's  attribute  was  universal  care, 

And  man's  prerogative,  to  rule,  but  spare. 

Ah !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come ! 

Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb ; 

Who,  foe  to  Nature,  hears  the  general  groan. 

Murders  their  species,  and  betra3rs  his  own. 

But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 

And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds ; 

The  Fury-passions  from  thot  blood  began, 

And  tum'd  on  man,  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

See  him  from  Nature  rising  slow  to  Art ! 
To  copy  Instinct  then  was  Reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nolure  spake — 
*'  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  ; 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave ; 
Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  cotch  the  driving  gale. 
Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  Hnd, 
And  hence  let  Reason,  late,  instruct  mankind : 
Here  subterranean  works  ond  cities  see ; 
There  towns  aSreal  on  the  waving  tree. 
Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies. 
The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees ; 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow. 
And  anarchy  v^thout  confusion  know ; 
And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign. 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 
Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state. 
Laws  wise  as  Nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  Fate. 
In  vain  thy  Reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
Elntangle  Justice  in  her  net  of  Law, 
And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong ; 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 
Yet  go!  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  swoy. 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  : 
And  for  those  arts  mere  Instinct  could  afifbrd, 
Be  crown'd  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  odor'd." 

V.  Great  Nature  spoke ;  observant  man  obey'd ; 
Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made : 
Here  rose  one  little  state ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means,  and  join'd  through  love  or  foar 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burthens  bend. 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend, 
What  Wor  could  ravish,  Commerce  could  bestow ; 
And  he  retum'd  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  Love  mankind  might  strongly  draw. 
When  Love  was  Liberty,  and  Nature  Law. 
Thus  states  were  form'd ;  the  name  of  king  unknown. 
Till  common  interest  plac'd  the  sway  in  one. 
'Twas  Virtue  only,  (or  in  arts  or  arms, 
Dififusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms,) 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

VL  Till  then,  by  Nature  crown'd,  each  patriarch 
sate, 
King,  priest,  and  parent,  of  his  growing  state : 
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On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung, 

Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 

He  from  the  wondering  furrow  call'd  the  fiiod, 

Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood. 

Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound. 

Or  fetch  th*  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 

Till  drooping,  sickening,  dying,  they  began 

Whom  they  rever'd  as  God  to  mourn  as  Man : 

Then,  looking  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explor'd 

One  great  First  Father,  and  that  first  ador*d. 

Or  plain  tradition,  that  this  All  begun, 

Convey 'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son ; 

The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known, 

And  simple  Reason  never  sought  but  one : 

Ere  Wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 

Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 

To  \'irtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 

And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 

Love  all  the  faith,  and  all  th'  allegiance  then ; 

For  Nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men, 

No  ill  could  fear  in  God :  and  understood 

A  sovereign  being,  but  a  sovereign  good. 

True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran ; 

That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslav'd,  and  realms  undone, 

Th'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one ; 

That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 

T'  invert  the  world  and  counter- work  its  cause? 

Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law ; 

Till  Superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 

Then  shar'd  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 

And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made 

She  midst  th'  lightning's  blase,  and  thunder's  sound, 

IfVhen  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd  the 

ground. 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray, 
To  power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies* 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise : 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  Hope  her  gods ; 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  reveuge,  or  lust; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive. 
And,  fbrm'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal,  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide ; 
And  Hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  Heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seem'd  th*  ethereal  vault  no  more  ; 
Allan  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore : 
Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food ; 
Next  his  grim  idol,  smear'd  with  human  blood ; 
With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below, 
And  play'd  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  Self-love,   through  just,  and  through 
unjust. 
To  one  man's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The  same  Self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrain^him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  one  likes,  if  othen  like  as  well. 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel  f 
How  shall  be  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ? 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forc'd  into  virtue  thus,  by  selfdefence, 
Ev'n  kings  learn'd  justice  and  benevolence : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

'Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  generous  mind^ 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  buman-kind, 


Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 

The  &ith  and  moral.  Nature  gave  before ; 

Relum'd  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new ; 

If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 

Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  klziga. 

Taught  nor  to  slack,  nor  strain  its  iender  ^''^"g*, 

The  less,  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true. 

That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too ; 

Till  jarring  interests  of  themselves  create 

Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mix'd  state. 

Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  sprxogs 

From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  thiDgs : 

Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  lugbty 

made 
To  serve,  not  sufiSsr,  strengthen,  not  invade ; 
More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest. 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest ; 
Drew  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best: 
For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  Eealota  fight ; 
His  can 't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right ; 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree. 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwarts  this  erne  great  end  ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 
Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives : 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives. 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sim ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  Go(^  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  frame. 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 
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ArgumenL 

.  False  notions  of  happiness,  philoaophioal  and 
popular,  answered.  II.  It  is  the  end  of  sli 
men,  and  attainable  by  all.  God  intends  hap> 
piness  to  be  equal;  and  to  be  so,  it  ransi  be 
social,  since  all  particular  happiness  depends  on 
general,  and  since  he  governs  by  general*  act 
particular  laws.  As  it  is  necessary  for  order,  nnd 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  society,  that  extenai 
goods  should  be  unequal,  happiness  is  not  made 
to  consist  in  these.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
inequality,  the  balance  of  happiness  among  rasa- 
kind  is  kept  even  by  Providence,  by  the  tvo 
passions  of  Hope  and  Fear.  HI.  What  the 
happiness  of  individuals  is.  as  for  as  is  nmiiiUf'nT 
with  the  constitution  of  this  worid ;  and  that  ibe 
good  man  has  here  the  advantage.  The  en« 
of  imputing  to  virtue  what  are  only  the  calaoiiiiei 
of  nature,  or  of  fortune.  IV.  The  folly  of  ex- 
pecting that  God  should  alter  his  general  bvrt 
in  fovor  of  particulars.  V.  That  we  are  net 
judges  who  are  good;  but  that,  whoever  ifaey 
are,  they  must  be  happiest  VI.  That  exterasl 
goods  are   not   the   proper  rewards,   bat  oAcc 

'inconsistent  with,  or  destructive  oC  viitof. 
That  even  these  can  make  no  man  bapfv- 
without   virtue:  instanced  in  riches.     Hoouct. 
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Nobility.  GreatneM.  Fame.  Superior  talents. 
With  pictures  of  human  infelicity  in  men,  pos- 
sessed of  them  all.  VII.  That  virtue  only  consti- 
tutes a  happiness,  whose  object  is  universal,  and 
whose  prospect  eternal.  That  the  perfection  of 
virtue  and  happiness  consists  in  a  conformity  to 
the  order  of  Providence  here,  and  a  resignation 
to  it  here  and  hereailer. 

Oh  Happinbss  !  our  being's  end  and  aim! 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease, Content!  whate'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O*erlook*d,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise : 
Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign*8t  to  grow  ? 
Fair  opening  lo  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 
Where  grows?  where  grows  it  not?  If  vain  our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere  t 
Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 
And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John!  dwells  with 
thee. 

Ask  of  the  leam*d  the  way  ?  The  leam*d  are  blind : 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these : 
Some,  sank  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
SSome,  s weird  to  gods,  confess  ev*n  virtue  vain ; 
Or,  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  truat  in  ev*ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  leas, 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness? 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave ; 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  beads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And,  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  ia  common  sense,  ond  common  ease. 
Remember,  man,  "  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws;" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call. 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There 's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find. 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind : 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 
No  cavem'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend. 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think. 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink  t 
Each  has  his  share ;  and  who  would  more  obtain. 
Shall  find,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and  this  coniest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 
All  Nature's  difi&rence  keepa  all  Nature's 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 
In  him  who  tB,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
48 


Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 
But  Fortune's  gifls  if  each  alike  ponest. 
And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  ? 
If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  call'd,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  plac'd  in  hope,  and  these  in  feai: 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  Earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ? 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  lo  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  Temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  Virtue !  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bed  the  gifls  of  Fortune  gain; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right? 
Of  Vice  or  Virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
Count  ell  th'  advantage  prosperous  Vice  attains, 
'TIS  but  what  Virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  they  must  want,  which  is  to  pass  for  good. 
Oh  blind  to  tnith,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 
Who  fancy  bliss  to  Vice,  to  Virtue  woe ! 
Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
Best  knows  the  blesaing,  and  will  most  be  blest 
But  fools,  the  good  alone,  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dost! 
See  Sidney  bleeds  amid*  the  martial  strife ! 
Was  this  iheir  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  ? 
Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  Heaven  ne'er  gave 
Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  ? 
Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire. 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honor,  lives  the  sire  ? 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 
When  Nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death  * 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  roe 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  ? 
There  deviates  Nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  Nature  lets  it  fall, 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain. 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  hia  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  th'  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  favorites  to  reverse  his  laws  ? 

Shall  burning  iEtna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires? 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel  I  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Cfaartres'  bead  reserve  the  hangmg  wall  { 
2G2 
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Bat  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not    A  better  shall  we  have  ? 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ? 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  Hell ; 
If  Calvin  feels  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries,  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part,  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline, 
And  wh&t  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right. — This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Csesar — ^but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest f  who  chain'd  his  country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  f 

"  3ut  sometimes  Virtue  starves,  while  Vice  is  fed." 
What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  Virtue  bread  ? 
That,  Vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  he  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er  ? 
**  No-Hihall  the  good  wont  health,  the  good  want 

power  ?" 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing, 
*' Why  bounded  power?  why  private?  why  no  king?" 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  ? 
Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  Earth  a  Heaven  ? 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand  ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  Nature  will  they  stand  ? 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sun-«hine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
Is  Virtue's  prize :  A  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 
Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man  ?  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  ? 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd, 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind ;  * 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 
How  ofl  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one ! 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust, 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  human-kind, 
Whpse  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd, 
The  fnor  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 


'*What  dtfler  more,"  yon  cry,  ''than  crown  and 

cowir' 
111  tell  yoa,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  fmd,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  roimd   wiik 
strings. 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings. 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lncrece : 
But,  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  Flood, 
Go  I  and  pretend  your  family  is  3roong ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness;  say,  where  greatness 
lies: 
'*  Where  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ?" 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
'From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find, 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise: 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat: 
'TIS  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great ; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtaino. 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame?  a  fancied  life  in  otbera'  bteotfa. 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what  'a  unknown. 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  TuUy's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  CsMar  dead ; 
Alike  or  when,  or  where  they  shone,  or  shine. 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod : 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save. 
As  Justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 
When  what  t'  oblivion  better  wera  resign'd. 
Is  hnng  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 
One  sclf^approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starets,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  fceb, 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  t 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  others*  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemn'd  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drodfie. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
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Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  unking  land  f 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  younelf  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  &ir  deductions;  see  to  what  they  mount: 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 
How  much  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd,  and  always  ease: 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  &11  f 
To  sigh  for  ribands,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame ! 
If  all,  united,  thy  an^ition  call. 
From  ancient  story,  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honor*d,  fam'd,  and  great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 
How  happy !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
From  dirt  and  sea- weed,  as  proud  Venice  rose; 
In  each,  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that.rais*d  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  ezchang'd  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces. 
O !  wealth  ill-foted ;  which  no  act  of  fiime 
JS'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life? 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbera  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fiime, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame! 

Know  then  this  troth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
**  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequaird,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety.  Chough  e*er  so  blest. 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd : 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears. 
Less  pleasing  for  than  Virtue's  very  tean: 
Cood,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  aoquir'd. 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man  *s  oppress'd : 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest; 
And  whera  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know ; 
7et  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  must  miss ;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  thiough  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God ; 


Pursues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense  design. 

Joins  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 

Sees,  that  no  b^ing  any  bliss  can  know, 

But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 

Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole 

The  fijst,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 

And  knows  where  foith,  law,  morels,  all  began, 

All  end  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul : 

Till  lengthen'd  on  to  Faith,  and  uncoofin'd. 

It  poura  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 

He  sees,  why  Nature  plants  in  man  alone 

Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  foith  in  bliss  unknown: 

(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find :) 

Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  iu  this 

His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss; 

At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest ; 

And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbor's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part. 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  fivm  whole   to  parts:    but  human 
soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stira  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next;  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come  then,  my  friend  !  my  genius !  come  along! 
Oh  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song ! 
And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends. 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 
Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer, 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame ; 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  t 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall   blush  their  fothers   were  thy 

foes. 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  firiend  ? 
That,  urg'd  by  thee,  I  Uim'd  the  tuneful  art. 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  foncy  to  the  heart; 
For  Wit's  folse  mirror  held  up  Nature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  Pride,  Whatever  is,  is  right; 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 
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Bit  brevitate  opna,  nt  eunat  wntentia,  neu  m 
Impedtat  verbu  la«aa  ooerantibaa  aurai : 
Et  wmoM  opua  eit  modo  troti,  mpe  jocoao, 
Defeodeote  vicem  modo  Rhetorii  atque  PoAta, 
iDterdum  arbani,  paroeotia  viribua,  atqne 

Hot, 


TO  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  L  COBHAM 

Epistle  I. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CHA&ACTERS 
OF  MEN. 

Argument 

I,  That  it  is  not  sofficient  for  this  knowledge  to 
ooDsider  man  in  the  abstract:  books  will  not 
serve  the  purpose,  nor  yet  our  own  experience 
singly.  General  maiims,  unless  they  be  formed 
upon  both,  will  be  but  notional.  Some  pecu 
liarity  in  every  man,  characierisiic  to  himself,  yet 
var]ring  from  himself.  Difficulties  arising  from 
our  own  passions,  fancies,  faculties.  The  short- 
ness of  life  to  observe  in,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  of  action  in  men  to  observe  by. 
Our  own  principle  of  action  often  hid  from  our- 
selves.  Some  few  characters  plain,  but  in  general 
confounded,  dissembled,  or  inconsistent  The 
same  man  utterly  different  in  different  places  and 
seasons.  Unimaginable  weaknesses  in  the  greatest 
Nothing  constant  and  certain  but  God  and  Nature. 
No  judging  of  the  motives  from  the  actions ;  the 
same  actions  proceeding  from  contrary  motives, 
and  the  same  motives  influencing  contrary  ac- 
tions. II.  Yet  to  form  characters,  we  can  only 
take  the  strongest  actions  of  a  man's  life,  and  try 
to  make  them  agree:  the  utter  uncertainty  of 
this,  from  nature  itself,  and  from  policy.  Charac- 
ters given  according  to  the  rank  of  men  of  the 
world  :  and  some  reason  for  it.  Education  alters 
the  nature,  or  at  least  character  of  many.  Ac- 
tions, passions,  opinions,  manners,  humors,  or  prin- 
ciples, all  subject  to  change.  No  judging  by 
nature.  III.  It  only  remains  to  find  (if  we  can) 
his  ruling  passion :  that  will  certainly  influence 
all  the  rest,  and  can  reconcile  the  seeming  or 
real  inconsistency  of  all  his  actions.  Instanced 
in  the  extraordinary  character  of  Clodio.  A  cau- 
tion against  mistaking  second  qualities  for  first, 
which  will  destroy  all  possibility  of  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  Examples  of  the  strength  of 
the  ruling  passion,  and  its  continuation  to  the  last 
breath. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd, 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human-kind  ; 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 
The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knave, 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  righily  call, 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 


And  yet  the  &te  of  all  extremes  is  such. 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  much. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  mora  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake  ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less : 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  these  frotn 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain* 
Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein  : 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross! 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  diflfers,  first  oonfeas; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less ; 
Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strile. 
And  all  opinion's  colors  cast  on  life. 
Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds. 


Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  i 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can. 

It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man : 

His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 

That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 

Lake  following  life  through  creatures  you  disaoct. 

Yon  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  delect 

Yet  more ;  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  olgects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own; 
Or  come  disoolor'd  through  our  passions  shown. 
Or  Fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies. 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  slay. 
It  hurries  all' too  fast  to  mark  their  way : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  siaich,  not  take 
Ofl,  in  the  passion's  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost: 
Tir'd,  not  determin'd,  to  the  last  we  yield. 
And  what  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subsides  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought.) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrooghl: 
Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  view. 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known ; 
Others,  so  very  close,  they  're  hid  from  none ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  lights 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  belovM  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  nvcsi. 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves ; 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  see  'tis  vice,  an  itch  of  vulgar  pnise. 
When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen. 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  hia  spices. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  nrely  find : 
Though  strong  the  bent  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind, 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole; 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy; 
And,  in  the  cunning,  troth  itself 's  a  lie : 
Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise ; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigor,  in  the  gout 
Alone,  in  company;  in  place,  or  out; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  haard  late ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  &ithleas  at  Whitehall. 

Call  us  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave, 
Tiunkft  who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave 
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Save  just  at  dinner ^then  prefen,  no  doabt, 

A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  without 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head !  all  intereats  weigh'd. 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd. 
He  thanks  yon  not,  his  pride  is  in  piqaette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet 

What  made  (say,  Montagne,  or  more  si^e  Chatron!) 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  boflbon  7 
A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere, 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star? 
The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit. 
Faithless  through  piety,  and  dup*d  through  wit  f 
Europe  a  woman,  child,  or  dotard  rule, 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  ibol  ? 

Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same : 
In  man,  the  judgment  shoots  a  flying  game; 
A  bird  of  passage !  gone  as  soon  as  found, 
Now  in  the  Moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  th'  apparent  what  conclude  the  why, 
Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show. 
That  what  we  chanc'd,  was  what  we  meant  to  da 
Behold  if  Fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns. 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns; 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppresnve  weight. 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  irapell'd 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man :  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  : 
Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shiAed  from  the  east : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  dnd  bids  him  shun  the  great: 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave. 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave : 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise. 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  yon  can. 
7*he  fow  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark. 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  f 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy  ? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  craAy  knave  f 
Alas !  in  truth  the  man  but  chang'd  his  mind, 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  din'd. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Caesar  would  retreat  f 
Cffisar  himself  might  whisper,  he  was  beat 
Why  risk  the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk? 
Cassar  perhaps  might  answer,  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians !  *tis  your  task  to  prove 
One  action,  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love. 

*Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn : 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 
A  gownman  leam'd ;  a  bishop,  what  yoa  will ; 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but,  if  a  king. 
More  wise,  more  learn *d,  more  just,  more  every  thing. 
Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Bom  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate : 
In  lifers  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Though  the  same  Sun  with  all  diffusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  efiTort  of  his  power. 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 


Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  indin'd. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire ; 
The  next  a  tradesman  meek,  and  much  a  liar : 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave  s 
Is  he  a  churchman  ?  then  he 's  fond  of  power : 
A  quaker  ?  sly :  a  presby terian  ?  sour : 
A  smart  free-thinker  ?  all  things  in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That  gay  free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  once. 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid,  silent  dunce  t 
Some  god,  or  spirit  he  has  lately  found ; 
Or  chanc'd  to  meet  a  minister  that  frown'd. 

Judge  we  by  nature  7  habit  can  eflTace, 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place : 
By  actions  ?  those  uncertainty  divides : 
By  passions  ?  these  dissimulation  hides ; 
Opinions  ?  they  still  take  a  wider  range : 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 

Mannen    with    fortunes,    humors    torn    with 
climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  tiroes. 

Search  then  the  ruling  passion :  there,  alone, 
The  wild  are  constant  and  the  cunning  known ; 
The  fool  consistent  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblen  here. 
This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  dajrs. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise ; 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies  : 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 
He  '11  shine  a  TuUy  and  a  Wiimot  too. 
Then  turns  repentant  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whorea ; 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire. 
And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 
Thus  with  each  gifl  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt ; 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise ; 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways ; 
A  constant  bounty,  which  no  friend  has  made ; 
An  angel  tongue,  which  no  man  can  peraoade ; 
A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind. 
Too  rash  for  thought  for  action  too  refin'd : 
A  tyrant  to  the  wifo  his  heart  approves ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves ; 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state. 
And,  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great 
Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rale  T 
"Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fbd 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain. 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake. 
If  second  qualities  for  firat  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swell'd  his  store ; 
When  Ceesar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore ; 
In  this  the  lust  in  that  the  avarice, 
Were  means,  not  ends ;  ambition  veas  the  vice. 
That  very  Caesar,  bom  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd,  like  him,  by  chastity,  at  praise. 
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Lucullas,  when  frugality  ooald  charm, 
Had  roasted  turnipe  in  the  Sabine  iarm. 
In  v^n  the  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil, 
But  quite  mistakes  the  scafifold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigor,  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out. 
As  sober  Lenesborow  dancing  in  the  gout 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
Shov*d  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  press'd 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unbless'd  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees, 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Hejluo,  was  thy  fate ; 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late : 
*'  Mercy  V*  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  7 — Alas ! — ^then  bring  the  jowl." 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend. 
Still  strives  to  save  the  hallow'd  taper's  end. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  pufiT  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

**  Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke," 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke,) 
*'  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace. 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And — ^Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  Ibrty  years  had  shin'd 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human-kind,  [stir. 

Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  could 
**  If — where  I  'm  going — ^I  oould  serve  you,  sir !" 

''  I  give  and  I  devise"  (old  £uclio  said. 
And  sigh'd)  **  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
Your  money,  sir  ?*>**  My  money,  sir,  what  all  f 
Why,  if  I  must" — (then  wept)  "  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  manor,  sir  ? — *'  The  manor !  hold,"  he  cried. 
"  Not  that— I  cannot  part  with  that," — and  died. 

And  you !  brave  Cobham,  to  the  latest  breathi 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death : 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
*<0h,  save  my  eountiy,  Heaven!"  shall  be  your  last 


TO  A  LADY. 

Epistlx  n. 

OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  WOMEW. 

NoTBiNQ  80  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 
**  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  dlstinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 
How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true ! 
Arcadia's  countess,  here,  in  ermin'd  pride, 
is,  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 
Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man. 
And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let  then  the  Eur-oae  beautifully  cry. 
In  Magdalene's  loose  hair,  and  lifted  eye. 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine. 
With  simpering  angela,  palms,  and  harps  divine; 


Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it 

Come  then,  the  colors  and  the  ground  prepare  ! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minate. 

Rufa,  whose  eye,  quick  glancing  o'er  the  Faik* 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask : 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun. 
Shine,  bu2Z,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting-son. 

How  soft  is  Silia !  fearful  to  oflend ; 
The  frail-one's  advocate,  the  weak-one's  friend. 
To  her  Calista  prov'd  her  conduct  nice, 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms !  she  raves !  You  tip  the  wiak. 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose. 
All  eyes  may  see — a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Pa  pi  Ilia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  ibr  the  shades — **  How  charming  is  a  paikr* 
A  park  is  purelias'd,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bath'd  in  tears — "  Oh  odious,  odious  trees  r* 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe  ; 
Fine  by  defect  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
'Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarmed, 
Aw'd  without  virtue,  without  beauty  charm*d ; 
Her  tongue  bewitch'd  as  oddly  as  her  eyes. 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise ; 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had. 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad ; 
Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create, 
As  when  she  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild. 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hi^rdly  stew  a  child ; 
Has  ev'n  been  prov'd  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer. 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim. 
Why  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scorn. 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  f 
Why  pique  all  mortals,  yet  afiect  a  name  f 
A  fbol  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyia, 
Now  drinking  citron  with  his  grace  and  Chartrea ; 
Now  conscience  chills  her,  and  now  passion  buns. 
And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part 
Yet  still  a  sad  good  Christian  at  her  heart 

See  Sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk. 
Proud  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
What  then  ?  let  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault 
Her  head 's  untouch'd,  that  noble  seat  of  thought ; 
Such  this  day's  doctrine — in  another  fit 
She  sins  with  poeis  through  pure  love  of  wit 
What  has  not  fir'd  her  boeom  or  her  brain? 
Coisar  and  Tall-boy,  Charles  and  Chariemagne. 
As  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast 
The  nose  of  Haut^gout  and  the  tip  of  Tsste, 
Critiqu'd  your  wine,  and  analyzed  your  meat 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign'd  at  home  to  eat : 
So  Philomede,  lecturing  all  mankind 
On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refin'd. 
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Th'  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once. 
And  makes  ber  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

Flavia  's  a  n^it,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray ; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  *'  while  we  live,  to  iive.*^ 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul ! 
Lucreda's  dagger,  Rosamonda's  bowl. 
Say.  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  7 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind  7 
Wise  wretch .'  with  pleasures  too  refin*d  to  pleai 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease ; 
With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
With  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  .thought : 
You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage,  to  live. 

Turn  then  from  wits ;  and  look  on  Simo's  mate. 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
Or  her,  that  owns  her  faults,  but  never  mends. 
Because  she 's  honest,  and  the  beet  of  friends. 
Or  her,  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share. 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer. 
Or  her,  who  laughs  at  Hell,  but  (like  her  grace) 
Cries,  **Ah!   how  charming,   if  there's  no  such 

place!*' 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafie  and  tears. 
The  daily  anod)me.  and  nightly  draught, 
To  kill  those  foes  to  iaiM>nes,  time  and  thought 
Woman  and  fool  are  too  hard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

Bat  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  7 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  woman-kind ! 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  Earth : 
Shin«s,  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  IS,  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  ogain. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade. 
The  wisest  ibol  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 
No  passion  gratified,  except  fier  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
The  pleasure  mist  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who    breaks  with   her,  provokes  revenge    from 

Hell, 
But  he*s  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well. 
Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued. 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude: 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate 
Superiors  7  death !  and  equals  7  what  a  curse ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependant  7  worse. 
Ofiend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live: 
But  die,  and  she  Ml  adore  you — ^Then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 
lAst  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strange !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By  spirit  robb'd  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends, 
By  wealth  of  followers!  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  through  very  selftshneas! 
Atossa,  curs'd  with  every  granted  prayer, 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders.  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures,  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line ; 


Some  wandering  touches,  some  reflected  light, 
Some  flying  stroke  alone  can  hit  them  right : 
For  how  should  equal  colors  do  the  knack  7 
Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  7 

**  Yet  Chloe  sure  was  fbrm'd  without  a  spot"— 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot 
"  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part. 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  7** — She  wants  a  heart 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought; 
But  never,  never  reached  one  generous  thought 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavor, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd. 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  lov'd. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest ; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it  Heaven,  a  favor  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel — but  she  may  forget 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one. 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you  're  alive  or  dead  f 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloe  is  prudent — Would  you  too  be  wise  7 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  diet. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen. 
Which  Heaven  has  vamish'd  out,  and  made  a  queen : 
The  same  for  ever !  and  describ'd  by  all 
With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will. 
And  show  their  aseal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skill. 
'Tis  well — but  artists !  who  can  paint  or  write. 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells, 
None  see  what  parts  of  Nature  it  conceals : 
Th'  exactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind. 
We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  Qoeensberry  to  strip  there 's  no  compelling, 
*Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king : 
Alas!  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
From  honest  Mah'met,  or  plain  parson  Uale. 

But  grant,  in  public,  men  sometimes  are  shown, 
A  woman 's  seen  in  private  life  alone : 
Our  bolder  talents  in  full  life  dinplay'd ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or  pride. 
Weakness  or  delicacy ;  all  so  nice. 
That  each  may  seem  a  virtue,  or  a  vice. 

In  men,  we  various  ruling  passions  find ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind : 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That  Nature  gives ;  and  where  the  lesson  taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  7 
Experience,  this ;  by  man's  oppression  curst. 
They  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake : 
Men,  some  to  quiet  some  lo  public  strife  ,* 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens ! 
Power  all  tiieir  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means : 
In  youth  they  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  sulgect  in  their  age  : 
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-For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
Bat  wisdom's  triumph  is  weli-tim*d  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown, 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone. 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  every  eye. 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue. 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  lost : 
At  last,  to  follies  youth  could  scarce  defend. 
It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend ; 
Asham*d  to  own  they  gave  delight  before, 
Reduc*d  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more. 
As  hags  hold  sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  spite. 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night ; 
Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honor  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old-age  of  cards : 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end ; 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend  ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot ; 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot ! 

Ah !  friend !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing : 
So  when  the  Sun's  broad  beam  has  tir*d  the  tight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  Moon's  more  sober  light. 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobaerv'd  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day : 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humor  most,  when  she  obeys ; 
Let  fops  or  Fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille ; 
Spleen,  vapors,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all. 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  sofler  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favorite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest : 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules. 
Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools : 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied, 
Courage  with  soflnees,  modesty  with  pride ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — ^you. 
Be  this  a  woman's  fame !  with  this  unblest. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest 
This  Phcebus  promis'd  (I  forget  the  year) 
.   When  those  blue  eyes  first  open'd  on  the  sphere ; 
Ascendant  Phcebus  watch'd  that  hour  with  care, 
Averted, half  your  parents'  simple  prayer; 
And  gave  jrou  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines. 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it, 
^o  you  gave  sense,  good-humor,  and  a  poet 


TO  ALLEN,  LORD  BATHURSTT. 

Epistle  ill. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  RICHES. 

ArgtunenL 

That  it  is  known  to  few,  most  falling  into  ooe  of 
the  extremes,  avarice  or  profusion.  The  pi»nt 
discussed,  whether  the  invention  of  monej  has 
been  more  commodious  or  pernicious  to  mankind. 
That  riches,  either  to  the  avaricious  or  the  prodi- 
gal, cannot  aflbrd  happiness,  scarcely  necewsaries, 
That  avarice  is  an  absolute  frenzy,  without  an 
end  or  purpose.  Conjectures  about  the  motives 
of  avaricious  men.  That  the  conduct  of  men, 
with  respect  to  riches,  can  only  be  acooimied 
for  by  the  order  of  Providence,  which  worics  the 
general  good  out  of  extremes,  and  brings  all.  «> 
its  great  end  by  perpetual  revolutiona.  How  a 
miser  acts  upon  principles  which  appear  to  htoi 
reasonable.  How  a  prodigal  does  the  same.  The 
due  medium,  and  true  use  of  riches.  The  Man 
of  Ross.  The  fate  of  the  profuse  and  the  cov- 
etous, in  two  examples ;  both  miserable  in  life 
and  in  death.    The  story  of  Sir  Balaam. 

P.  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ? 
You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  to  Momus  given. 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  jest  of  Heaven; 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play. 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
(And,  surely.  Heaven  and  1  are  of  a  mind,) 
Opine,  that  Nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground : 
But  when,  by  man's  audacious  labor  won, 
Flam'd  forth  this  rival  too,  irs  sire,  the  Sun, 
Then  careful  Heaven  supplied  two  sorts  of  men. 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  again. 

Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  has  peat. 
We  find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last 
Both  fairly  owning,  riches,  in  efiect. 
No  grace  of  Heaven,  or  token  of  ih'  elect ; 
Given  to  tlie  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil. 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  Devil. 

B.  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  bestowa 
'Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  Another  sows. 

P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe ; 
*Tis  thus  we  riot,  while,  who  sow  it,  starve : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  must  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust: 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires. 
But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hiree. 

jB.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend : 

P.  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  corrupts  the  friend. 

B,  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid  : 

P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land's  betray *d. 
In  vain  may  heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rave. 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak. 
From  the  crack 'd  bag  the  dropping  Guinea  spoke. 
And  jingling  down  the  back-stairs,  told  the  crew, 
**  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you." 
Blest  Pftper-crodit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
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Gold,  imp'd  by  di«e,  can  compoM  hardest  thinga, 
Can  pocket  ttatai;  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o*er, 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore ; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fit>. 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseeOt 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh !  that  such  bulky  bribes  u  all  might  see. 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumberM  villany! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs. 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines  f 
What  could   they  more  than  knights  and  'squires 

confound, 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  7 
A  statesman's  slumbera  how  Ibis  speech  would 

spoil! 
"  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  Avarice  one  torment  more  would  find ; 
Nor  could  Profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  bis  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet; 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street. 
Whom,  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  maz'd. 
Pity  mistakes  fi>r  some  poor  tradesman  craz'd. 
Had  Colepepper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and 

hogs. 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs  t 
His  grace  will  game :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led. 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butting  bead. 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 
Fair  coursen,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uzorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep. 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep? 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfum'd  and  fine. 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  swine  f 
Oh  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille ! 
Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fidl. 
What  say  you?  B,  Say?  Why  take  it,  gold  and 
all. 

P.  What  riches  give  us,  let  us  then  inquire  Y 
Meat,  fire,  and  clothes.  B.  What  more?   P.  Meat, 

clothes,  and  fire. 
U  this  too  little  7  would  you  more  than  live  f 
Alas!  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhappy  Wharton,  waking,  found  at  last ! 
What  can  they  give!  to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs; 
To  Charcres,  vigor;  Japhet,  nose  and  eant 
Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow. 
In  Fulvia's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below ; 
Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obecener  ail. 
With  all  th'  embroidery  plaster'd  at  thy  tail? 
They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 
Give  Harpax*  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend ; 
Or  find  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  life 
Of  wretched  Shylock, spite  of  Shylock's  wife; 
But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that. 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat 
Tb  some,  indeed.  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fate, 
T'  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their  part; 
Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his 

heart: 
The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 
**  God  cannot  love"  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
**The  wretch  he  starves" — and  piously  denies: 
•  49 


But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air, 
Admits,  and  leaves  them.  Providence's  care. 

Yet  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf, 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbor  as  himself: 
Daron'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slavft  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

B.  Who  sufler  thus,  mere  charity  should  own. 
Must  act  on  motives  powerful,  though  unknown 

P.  Some  war,  some  plague,  or  famine,  they  foresee. 
Some  revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found  ; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifly  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-Sea  year? 
To  live  on  venison  when  it  sold  so  dear. 
Ask  yon  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  ? 
Phryne  foresees  a  general  excise. 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum? 
Alas!  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peter  sees  the  vrorld's  respect  for  gold^ 
And  therefore  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold : 
Glorious  ambition !  Peter,  swell  thy  store, 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  was  before. 

The  crown  of  Poland,  venal  twice  an  age, 
To  just  three  millions  stinted  modest  Gage. 
But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold, 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold. 
Congenial  souls !  whose  life  one  avarice  joins. 
And  one  fate  buries  in  th'  Asturian  mines. 

Much-injur'd  Blunt!  why  bears  he  Britain's  hate? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate : 
**  At  length  Corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
(So  long  by  watchful  ministers  withstood,) 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  Avarice,  creeping  on, 
Spread  like  a  lov^-bom  mist,  and  blot  the  sun ; 
Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box ; 
And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 
See  Britain  sunk  in  Lucre's  sordid  charms, 
And   France  reveng'd  of  Amie's  and  Edward's 

arms!" 
Twas  no  court-badge,  great  scrivener,  fir'd  thy  brain. 
Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain : 
No,  'twas  thy  righteous  end,  asham'd  to  see 
Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree. 
And  nobly  wishing  party-rage  to  cease, 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  countiy  peace. 

**  All  this  is  madness,"cries  a  sober  sage : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  his  rage  ? 
"  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still." 
Less  mad  the  wildest  whimsey  we  can  frame, 
Than  even  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  you  may  call, 
The  folly 's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 

Hear  then  the  truth :  "  Tis  Heaven  each  psssion 
sends. 
And  different  men  directs  to  different  ends. 
Extremes  in  Nature  equal  good  produoe. 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use." 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 
That  Poww  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flew. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 
Through  reooneil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain, 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  th*  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  romids. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  concealed  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  slar»» 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  peer; 
SH 
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lliiB  year,  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  opere ; 
The  next,  a  fountain*  spouting  through  his  heir. 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  oountry's  thirst, 
And  -men  and  dogs  sbidl  drink  him  till  they  bunt 

Old  Cotta  sham'd  his  fortune  and  his  birth, 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth  : 
What  though  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  foigot) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot? 
His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stor'd. 
With  soups  unbought  and  salads  bless*d  his  boafd? 
If  Cotta  liv'd  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  Bramins,  sainU,  and  sages  did  before : 
To  cram  the  rich,  was  prodi^  expense. 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  fimn  Providence  t 
Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  Hall, 
Silence  without,  and  fiiats  within  the  wall ; 
No  raAer'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round : 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o*er, 
Curs'd  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate. 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat 

Not  so  his  son :  he  mark'd  this  oversight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  x>f  wrong  for  right 
(For  what  to  shun,  will  no  great  knowledge  need ; 
But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.) 
Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise. 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughter 'd  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  wine, 
Fill  the  capacious  *squire,  and  deep  divine! 
Yet  no  mean  motives  this  profusbn  draws, 
His  ooEen  perish  in  his  country's  cause ; 
'Tis  Geoige  and  Liberty  that  crowns  the  cap. 
And  xeal  for  that  great  house  which  eats  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat. 
The  Sylvans  groan — no  matter — for  the  fleet ; 
Next  goes  bis  wool — ^to  elothe  our  valiant  bends : 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  train*bands,  and  boms  a  pope. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils, 
Britain  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  spoils  f 
In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause, 
His  thankless  country  leaves  htm  to  her  laws. 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart, 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued. 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raia'd* by  servitude; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense. 
Join  with  economy,  magnificenee; 
With  splendor,  charity;  with  plenty, iiealth*; 
Oh  teach  us,  Bathurst !  yet  unspoil'd  by  weaHh ! 
That  secret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  Good-nature,  and  of  mean  Self-love. 

B.  To  worth  or  want  well-weigh'd,  be  bounty 
given. 
And  ease,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heaven ; 
(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race) 
Mend  Fortune's  fault,  and  justify  her  grace. 
Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffneV; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  us'd: 
in  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispers'd,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

p.  Who  starves  by  noblea,  or  with  nobles  ealrf 
The  wretch  that  trosls  them,  and  the  ngae  that 

cheats. 
Is  there  a  lord,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
iVithoot  a  fiddler,  flatterer,  or  buffoon  f 


Whose  table.  Wit,  or  modest  Merit  share. 
Un-elbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player  ? 
Who  copies  yours,  or  Oxford's  better  part. 
To  ease  th'  oppress'd,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  f 
Where'er  he  shines,  oh  Fortune,  gild  the  aoeoey 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean ! 
There.  English  Bounty  yet  awhile  may  stand. 
And  Honor  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross : 
Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Roas  : 
Pleas'd  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  howmds^ 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resonnda. 
Who   hung  with   woods   yon   niountain'a   solizy 

browf 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waten  flow  f 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost; 
But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  fleets  the  weary  traveller  repose  1 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  lo  riaef 
*'The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  marke^place  with  poor  o'erspread ' 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state* 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate ; 
Rim  portion 'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  bleat. 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest 
Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves; 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  giTea 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  ere  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  cones  fled  the  place* 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man!  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  f 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  f 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  dear. 
This  man  possest — ^five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Blush,  Grandeur,  blush!  proud   courts,  withdimw 

your  blase ! 
Ye  little  stars!  hide  your  diminish'd  rays. 

B.  And  what  ?  no  monument,  inscription*  sttne  I 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  f 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  Fuat 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history; 
Enough,  that  Virtue  fill'd  the  space  between ; 
Prov'd  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  standa. 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands ; 
That  livelong  wig,  which Gorgon*s  self  might  own, 
Gtemal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  wl«Bt  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 
In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  hal^hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  biwdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies— alas,  how  chang'd  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  w^htm ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewabory  and  Love 
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Or  just  as  gay,  at  ocnmcil,  in  a  ring 

Of  mimick'd  ■tatetmen,  and  their  merry  king. 

No  wit  to  aatter,  left  of  all  bis  store; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at»  which  he  valued  more. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fiune,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

His  grace's  fiite  sage  Cutler  could  foresee. 
And  well  (he  thought)  advts'd  him,  **lAve  like  me!" 
Ab  well  his  grace  replied, "  Like  you.  Sir  John! 
That  I  can  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone.*' 
Resolve  me,  Reason,  which  of  these  are  worse. 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  parse? 
Thy  life  more  wretched,  Cutler,  was  confess'd : 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'dt 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  &11, 
For  every  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power. 
For  very  want;  he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd, 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
What!  ev'n  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Banish'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend  7 
What  but  a  want,  which  you  perhaps  think  mad. 
Yet  numbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had ! 
Cutler  and  Brutus  dying,  both  exclaim, 
**  Virtue !  and  Wealth!  what  are  ye  but  a  name  V 
Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepared  ? 
Or  are  they  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward  ? 
A  knotty  point !  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tir'd — I  '11  tell  a  tale — B.  Agreed. 

P.  Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifls  the  head,  and  lies ; 
There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name ; 
Religious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth; 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  solid  dish  his  week*day  meal  affords, 
And  added  pudding  solemnized  the  Lord's : 
Constant  at  church,  and  'Change ;  his  gains  were 

sure. 
Hit  givings  rare,  save  forthings  to  the  poor. 

The  devil  was  piqu'd  such  saintshtp  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old ; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Rous'd  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  be  lives  like  other  folks. 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes : 
**  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo !  two  puddings  smok'd  upon  the  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eas'd  his  thought, 
"111  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I  '11  now  go  twice— 
And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 
The  tempter  saw  his  time :  the  work  he  plied ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  every  side. 
Till  all  the  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent  per  cent. 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole. 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 
Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 


What  late  be  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn  r 
His  compting-honse  employ'd  the  Sunday  mom : 
Seldom  at  church,  ('twas  such  a  busy  life,) 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wifo. 
There  (so  the  devil  ordain'd)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  died. 
A  nymi>h  of  quality  admires  our  knight; 
He  marrieis,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite : 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fait) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St  James's  air : 
First  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys. 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in. a  duel  dies: 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdry  wifo; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  p-z  for  life. 
In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains. 
And  one  more  pensioner  St  Stephen  gains. 
My  lady  falls  to  {day :  so  bad  her  chance. 
He  must  repair  it;  takes  a  bribe  from  France: 
The  house  impeach  him,  Coningsby  harangues; 
The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs : 
Wife,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan !  are  thy  own. 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown : 
The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize. 
And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 


TO  RICHARD  BOTLB,  EARL   OF  BURUNQTON. 

Epistle  IV. 
OF  THE  USE  OP  RICHES. 

Argument. 

The  vanity  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  qua]-» 
ity.  The  abuse  of  the  word  taste.  That  the  fiiat 
principle  and  foundation  in  this»aain  every  thin$ 
else,  is  good  sense.  The  chief  proof  of  it  is  to 
follow  Nature,  even  in  works  of  mere  luxury  and 
elegance.  Instanced  in  architecture  and  garden^^ 
ing,  where  all  must  be  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
use  of  the  place,  and  the  beauties  not  forced  into 
it  but  resulting  from  it.  How  men  are  disap- 
pointed in  their  most  expensive  undertakings^  for 
want  of  this  true  foundation,  without  which  no- 
thing can  please  long,  if  at  all ;  and  the  beat  ex- 
amples and  rules  will  be  but  perverted  into  some- 
thing burtheosome  and  ridiculous.  A  description 
of  the  false  taste  of  magnificence;  the  fint  grand 
error  of  which  is,  to  imagine  that  greatness  con- 
sists in  the  size  and  dimension,  instead  of  the  pro- 
portion and  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  the  second, 
either  in  joining  together  parts  incoherent,  or  too 
minutely  resembling,  or  in  the  repetition  of  the 
same  too  frequently.  A  word  or  two  of  false  taste 
in  books,  in  music,  in  painting,  even  in  preaching 
and  prayer,  and  lastly  in  entertainments.  Yet 
Providence  is  justified  in  giving  wealth  to  be 
squandered  in  thia  manner,  since  it  is  dispersed 
to  the  poor  and  laborious  part  of  mankind.  What 
are  the  proper  ol^ects  of  magnificence,  and  a 
proper  field  for  the  expense  of  great  men ;  and 
finally  the  great  and  public  works  which  become 
a  prince. 

Ti8  strange,  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy ; 
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If  it  leM  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  t 
Not  for  himself  be  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats ; 
Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats : 
He  bujrs  for  Topham  drawings  and  designs; 
For  Pembroke  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 
Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Hearoe  alone, 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane. 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself?  no  more 
Than  his  fine  wife,  alas !  or  finer  whore. 

For  what  has  Virro  painted,  built,  and  planted  t 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Visto's  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  t 
Some  demon  whispered,  *'  Visto !  have  a  taste.*' 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool. 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
See !  sportive  Fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride, 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide : 
A  standing  sermon,  at  each  year's  expense. 
That  never  coxcomb  reaoh'd  magnificence ! 

You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse. 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  ^all,  my  lord,  your  just,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools; 
Who  random  drawings  from    your  sheets   shall 

take. 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Tuni  arts  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate ; 
Reverse  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dog-hole  ek'd  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on 't. 
That,  Uic'd  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  pert. 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear : 
Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste-— 'tis  sense: 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  foirly  worth  the  seven: 
A  light  which  in  yourself  you  roust  perceive ; 
Jones  and  Le  N6tre  have  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend. 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot ; 
In  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare ; 
Let  not  each  beauty  everywhere  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 
Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise,  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  th'  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale ; 
Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  glades, 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs  th'  intending  lines ; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designs. 

Still  follows  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole, 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 
Start  ev'n  from  diflSculiy,  strike  from  chance; 
Nature  shall  join  you ;  'Time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a  Stow. 


Without  it,  proud  Versailles !  thy  i^oiy  Alls; 
And  Nero's  terraces  desert  their  walls : 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  mske, 
Lo !  Cobham  comes,  and  fknits  them  with  «  lake : 
Or  cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain 
You  '11  •wish  your  hill  or  shelter'd  seat  again. 
£v*n  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke. 
Behold  Villario's  ten  years*  toil  complete ; 
His  quincunx  darkens,  his  espaliers  meet ; 
The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite. 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  strengih  of 

light; 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 
With  silverquivering  rills  meander'd  o*er-^ 
Enjoy  them,  you !  Villario  can  no  more ; 
Tir'd  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield. 
He  finds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Through  his  young  woods  how  pleas'd  S«liiuns 
stray'd. 
Or  sate  delighted  in  the  thickening  shade. 
With  annual  joy  the  reddening  shoots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet ! 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  opener  Vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  Dryads  of  his  father's  groves ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourish'd  carpet  viewa. 
With  all  the  mournful  family  of  yews: 
The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomsticks  made. 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  bom  to  shade. 

At  Timon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  day, 
Where  all  cry  out,  *' What  sums  are  thrown  awmj  f 
So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air. 
Soil  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around! 
The  whole  a  labor'd  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees; 
With  herea  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd ; 
And  there  a  summer-house  that  knows  no  shade ; 
Here  Arophitrite  sails  through  myrde  bowers  ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers; 
Unwater'd  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  monm. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus'  dusty  um. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen : 
But  soft — by  regular  approach — not  yet — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  temce  sweat; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 

thighs. 
Just  at  his  study-door  hell  bless  your  eyes. 

His  study  f  with  what  authors  is  it  stored  t 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord ; 
To  alt  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Suisil  has  bound. 
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Lo.  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton,  'tis  in  vain  to  look. 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modern  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer:  -' 
liight  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven. 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Lagaerre» 
Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  ears  polite. 

But  hark!  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinnfr.eall; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall : 
The  rich  bu^t  well-color'd  serpenu  grace. 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash,  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genial  room  ? 
!No,  'tia  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 
A  solemn  sacrifice  perform 'd  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  (o  minutes  eat. 
So  quick  retires  each  flying  coune,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 
From   soup  to   sweet- wine,    and  God    bless  the 

King. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantaliz'd  in  state, 
And  complaisontly  help'd  to  all  1  hate. 
Treated,  caress'd,  and  tir'd,  I  take  my  leave. 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  mom  to  eve ; 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill, 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  pess'd  so  ill. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungiy  M, ; 
Health  to  himseli;  and  to  his  inlants  bread, 
1*he  laborer  bears :  What  his  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterrey 
Deep  harvest  bury  all  his  pride  has  planned. 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land. 

Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil  f 
Who   plants  like  Bathurst,  or  wha  builda  like 

Boyle? 
Tia  use  alone  that  sanetifiee  expense. 
And  splendor  borrows  all  her  cays  Irom  senses 

His  father's  acres  who  eiypys  in  peace. 
Or  makes  his  neighbors  glad,  if  he  increase  ^ 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  ample  lawna  are  not  asham'd  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed  ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not* for  pride  or  show. 
But  fiiture  buildings,  future  navies,  grow : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

Yoa  too  proceed !  make  fidling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair; 
Jones  and  Palladio  to  tbensaelves  restore, 
And  be  whate'er  Vitnivius  was  before ; 
Till  kings  call  forth  the  ideas  of  your  mind, 
(Proud  to  acoomplislk  what  sueh  hands  desiga'd^) 
Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend. 
Bid  templet  worthier  of  the  God  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  raahs ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command. 
And  roll  obedient  riYen  through  the  land ; 
These  honors.  Peace  to  happy  Britain  brings ; 
Thaae-  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings. 


TO  MR.  ADDISON. 

EriSTLK  V. 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  DIALOGUES  ON  MEDALS. 

This  was  originally  written  in  the  year  1715,  when 
Mr.  Addison  intended  to  publish  his  book  of 
medals :  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  secre- 
tary of  state ;  but  not  published  till  Mr.  Tickell's 
edition  of  his  works ;  at  which  time  his  verses  on 
Mr.  Craggs,  which  conclude  the  poem,  were 
added,  viz.  in  1720. 

As  the  third  Epistle  treated  of  the  extremes  of 
avarice  and  profusion;  and  the  fourth  took  up 
one  particular  branch  of  the  latter,  namely,  the 
vanity  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quali- 
ty, and  was,  therefore,  a  corollary  to  the  third ; 
so  this  treats  of  one  circumstance  of  that  vanity, 
as  it  appears  in  the  common  collectors  of  old 
coins;  and  is,  therefore,  a  corolhury  ta  the 
fourth. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years ; 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears. 
With  nodding  arehes,  broken  temples  spread  I 
The  very  tombs  now  vaniBh'd  like  their  dead ! 
Imperial  wonders  rais'd  on  nations  spoil'd,    [toil'd  ! 
Where,   mix'd  with   slaves,  the   groaning  martyr 
Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  weod^ 
Now  drain'd  a  distant  country  of  her  floods : 
Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey ; 
Statues  of  men,  scaroe  less  alive  than  they ! 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age. 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 
Barbarian  blindness,  christian  zeal  conspire, 
And  papal  piety,  and  gothic  fire. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  raitis  sav'd  ftom  flame 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 
That  name  the  learn'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue. 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd:  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column  and  the  crumbling  bust : 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadows  stretcVd  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Their  ruins  perish*d,.  and  their  plaee  no  more  I 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps. 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps  ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce*  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd. 
And  tittle-  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  fitithfut  to  its  charge  of  &me. 
Through  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name 
In  one  short  view  sulgected  to  our  eye 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
With  shaipen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  bhie  varoish.  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred rost  of  twice  ten  hundred  years*. 
To  gain  Pescenios  one  employs  his  schemes,. 
One  grasps  a  Ceerops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Vadiusi  long  with  learned  spleen  dcKeur'd,. 
Can  taate  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  soour'd  i 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair^ne's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  hit  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  RomeV  gliiri<»s  shine : 
2Ha 
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Her  godfl  and  godlike  heroes  riae  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
yoT  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage : 
The  verse  and  scalptare  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art 

Oh !  when  shall  Britain,  conscions  of  her  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame! 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroU'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  f 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face; 
There,  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass  t 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurel'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison : 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine : 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  heed. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
"  Statesman,  best  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd. 
And  praisM,  unenvied,  by  the  Muse  he  lov'd." 


EFIOTLE  TO  DR  ARBUTHNOT: 

BEING  THB  FROLOOUB  TO  THS  8ATULE8. 

P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John!  (atigu'd,  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  'm  sick,  I  'm  dead. 
The  Dog-star  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can 
hide! 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Ev'n  Sunday  shines  no  sahbath*day  to  me ; 
Then  from  Uie  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyne, 
Happy  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner>time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  ibredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  sunza,  when  he  should  engross  ? 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darken'd  walls  7 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and,  in  humble  strain,  • 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain^ 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws^ 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  catue  .* 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope, 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  life!  (which  did  you  not  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song,) 
What  drop  of  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  feol's  wrath  or  love  7 
A  dire  dilemma !  either  way  I  'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seiz'd  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 
Who  can*t  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  he  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 


I  sit  with  sad  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  hemA  ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  •*  Keep  your  piece  nine  yeaia.'* 
*'  Nine  years !"  cries  he,  who  high  in  Dmry-biie* 
LuH'd  by  soft  cephyn  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Oblig'd  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends : 
**  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  7  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  subraisBion ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it" 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Piiholeon  sends  to  me :  "  You  know  his  grace : 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.** 
Pitholeontiibell'd  roe — **  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  *twas  when  he  kntfw  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  7  Curll  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.** 
Bless  me !  a  packet — '*  'TIS  a  stranger  sues, 
A  Virgin  Tragedy,  an  Orphan  Muse.** 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage  !** 
If  I  approve,  **  Commend  it  to  the  stage.** 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commiasiaa  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fir'd  that  the  house  reject  him,  **  'Sdeath!  I  *n  print  it. 
And   shame   the   fools — your  interest,   air,   vriib 

lintot" 
lintot,  dull  rogue!  will  think  your  price  too  mnch: 

Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.** 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers,  *'  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 
"  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more." 
"Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to  spring, 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  kingO 
His  very  minister,  who  spied  them  first, 
(Some  say  his  queen,)  was  forc'd  to  speak,  or  hoist 
And  is  not  minei  my  friend,  a  sorer  case. 
When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  &ce  7 
A.  Good  friend,  forbear!  you  deal  in  dangerous 

things, 
I  'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings ; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick, 
'Tis  nothing— P.  Nothing?  if  they  bite  and  kidil 
Out  with  It,  Dunciad !  let  the  secret  pass. 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he 's  an  ass : 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  should  we  lie  ?) 
The  queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  this  erael  7  Take  it  for  a  rale. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  pund  thee  hndk. 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack: 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  sund'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  7    Break   one    cobweb 

through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew: 
Destroy  his  flb  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
Whom  have  I  hurt  7  has  poet  yet  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  necr  f 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord,  and  whore  7 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  free-masons  Moor? 
Does  not  one  table  Bavins  still  admit  7 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philip  seems  a  wit  7 
Still  Sappho— A.  Hold!   for  God*s  sake-  yon  11 

ofiend; 
No  names — be  calm-^eem  prudence  of  a  friend: 
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I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  aa  tall ; 

Bat  Ibaa  like  tkeee>— P.  One  Oatterer'a  wone  than  all. 

Of  all  mad  creatoree,  if  the  iearn'd  are  right, 

It  ia  the  alaver  IdUs,  and  not  the  bite. 

A  Ibol  quite  angiy  ia  quite  innocent ; 

Alaa!  'tia  ten  times  woiae  when  they  repent 

One  dedicatee  in  high  heroic  proae. 

And  ridiculee  beyond  a  hundred  £bea ; 

One  from  all  Grub^treet  will  my  fame  deftnd. 

And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 

This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 

And  others  roar  aloud,  ** Subscribe,  subscriber* 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  short 
Amnion's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and,  **  Sir!  you  have  an  eye  !*' 
Go  on,  obliging  creature,  make  me  see 
All  that  disgrac'd  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say,  for  my  comibrt,  languishing  in  bed, 
**  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head  ;*' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  f  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parents',  or  my  own  f 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  Fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  do^  broke,  no  father  disobey'd ; 
The  Muse  but  serv'd  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot!  thy  art  and  care, 
Axtd  teach,  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  f  Granville  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walshi  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natur'd  Garth  infiam'd  with  eariy  praise, 
And  Congr^ve  lov'd,  and  Swifl  endur'd  my  lays ; 
The  oourtlyTalbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
£v'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  tliese  approved ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  belov'd ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmizons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers :  who  could  take  ofience 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  f 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  drew  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 
Tet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret: 
I  never  answer'd,  I  was  not  in  debt 
If  want  provok'd.  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  wag'd  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong.  I  smil'd  ;  if  right,  I  kiss'd  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taate,  anid  aense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grec'd  theae  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibaida : 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher,  that  Uvm  on  syllablea, 
Ev*n  such  small  critics  some  regaid  may  claim, 
Preserv'd  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty!  in  imber  to  observe  the  forms  » 
Of  hain,  %^  strews,  or  dirt,  or  gruhs,  or  worms ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rere, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 


Were  others  angry ;  I  ezcos'd  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'ds  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  castmg-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify?  for  who  can  guess? 
The  bard  whom  pilfer*d  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  year; 
He,  who,  still  wanting,  though  be  lives  on  thef^ 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left: 
And  be,  who,  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning : 
And  he,  whose  fustian 's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these,  my  modest  satire  bad  translate, 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  suimp.  and  roar,  and  chafe! 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  firea 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Bleat  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ,* 
Alike  reserv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  fiatterere  besieg'd, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be ! 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he ! 

What,  though  my  name  stood  rubric  oh  the  walls 
Or  plaster'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals  ? 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  hawken*  load. 
On  wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad  ? 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write ; 
1  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight : 
Poems  I  heeded  (now  be-rhym'd  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George !  a  birth-day  song 
I  ne'er  with  wits  df  witlings  poss'd  my  days. 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise  ; 
Nor,  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  op  and  down ; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouth'd,  and  cried. 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side ! 
But,  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate, 
To  Bufo  left  the  whole  Castalian  stale. 
Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sate  full-blown  Bufo,  pufiTd  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  vrith  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head) 
Receiv'd  of  wits  an  undistinguish*d  race, 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  place ; 
Much  they  extoH'd  his  pictures,  much  his  seat. 
And  flatter'd  every  day,  and  some  days  eat ; 
Till,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days, 
He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some  with  praise 
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To  some  a  diy  rehearsal  was  assign'd, 
And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder?)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escap'd  this  judging  eye: 
Bat  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve. 
He  help'd  to  bury  whQin  he  help'd  to  starve. . 

May  some  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  gooie- 
quill! 
May  every  Bavins  have  his  Bufb  still ! 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands ! 
Blest  be  the  great !  for  those  they  take  away. 
And  those  they  left  me  ,*  for  they  left  me  Gay : 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  genius  bloom. 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb : 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  (he  sole  retam 
My  verse,  and  Queensberry  weeping  o*er  thy  urn ! 

Oh  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do :) 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  friends,  and  read  what  books  I  please : 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs : 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers  { 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head. 
Nor  know,  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light  ? 
Heavens !  was  I  bom  fi>r  nothing  but  to  write  f 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save  f 
*'  I  found  him  close  with  Swift — ^Indeed  7  no  doubt 
(Cries  prating  Balbus)  something  will  come  oat." 
Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will, 
"  No,  such  a  genius  never  can  lie  still ;" 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  WilLor  Bubo  makes. 
Poor,  guiltless  I !  and  can  J  choose  but  smile. 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  f 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbor's  peace. 
Insults  fall'n  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out: 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  abB(9nt,  wounds  an  author's  honest  iiime : 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wania  the  honor,  injur'd,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'cr  you  think,  whate'eryou  say. 
And,  if  be  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray : 
Who  to  the  dean  and  silver  bell  can  swear. 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  there; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply. 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble— A.  What  ?  that  thing  of  silk* 
Sporus,  that  mere  while  curd  of  ass's  ^nllk  ? 
Satire  of  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  7 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  7 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  sttnp ; 


Whose  bus  the  witty  and  the  foir  annoys* 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  eigoy*: 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  hoc  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  atraams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  apeaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathea,  the  po|>pet  i 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  fomiliar  toad. 

Half  firoth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 

In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemiea. 

His  wit  all  see-aaw,  between  that  and  this. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miaBL 

And  he  himself  one  vile  Antitbeais. 

Amphibious  thing !  that,  acting  either  part. 

The  trifling  bead !  or  the  corrupted  heart. 

Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 

Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 

Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expraat, 

A  cherub's  iace.  a  reptile  all  the  rest 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  nmie  wiU  traal* 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  doat. 

Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool. 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  loo]. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile ;  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleas'd,  he  pleas'd  by  manly  ways : 
That  flattery,  ev'n  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  aama ; 
That  not  in  Fancy's  maie  he  wander'd  hmg. 
But  stoop'd  to  Truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song: 
That  not  for  fome,  but  Virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  fiiend. 
The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit; 
Laugh'd  at  the  lose  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad  ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  hia  bead. 
The  blow  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  reviv'd,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
Th'  imputed  trarii,  and  dullness  not  hia  own ; 
The  morals  blacken'd  when  the  writings  'acape. 
The  libeird  person  and  the  pictur'd  shape ; 
Abuse,  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead  ; 
The  whisper,  that,  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  eai^— 
Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue !  all  the  past : 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue !  welcome  ev'n  the  last ! 

A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  aflfront  the  great  ^ 
P.  A  knave 's  a  knave,  to  me,  in  every  state : 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  sueeeed  or  foil, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhel  in  a  gaol ; 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer. 
Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  die  shire ; 
If  on  a  luUory,  or  near  a  throne. 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  hia  own. 

Yet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wil, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit : 
This  dreaded  sat'rist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe  to  his  pride  but  friend  to  his  diatresa.* 
So  humble,  he  has  knock*d  at  Tibbald^s  door. 
Has  drunk  with  Cibber,  nay,  has  rhym'd  Ibr  Moor 
Full  ten  years  slander'd,  did  he  once  reply  ? 
Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  Welsted'te  lie. 
To  please  his  mistress  one  afpeiB*d  his  life ; 
He  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife : 
Let  Budgell  cbaige  low  Gmb-atraet  en  his  qnOI, 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleas'd,  eieepl  his  wiU ; 
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Let  the  two  Corlk  of  town  and  court,  abote 
Hie  ikther,  mother,  body,  eoal,  and  Muee. 
Tet  why  t  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule, 
It  wai  a  nn  U>  call  our  neighbor  fool : 
That  hannleflB  mother  thought  no  wife  a  whore: 
Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  Jamea  Moore ; 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long; 
If  there  be  force  in  yirtne,  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  Honor's  cause. 
While  yet  in  Britain  Honor  had  applause) 
Each  parent  sprung.^-JL.  What  fortune,  pray  7— 

P.  Their  own. 
And  better  got,  than  Bestia*s  from  the  throne. 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife, 
Mor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wifo. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walk*d  innonooB  through  his  age. 
No  courts  he  saw;  no  suili  would  ever  try, 
Nor  dar'd  an  oath,  nor  haiarded  a  lie. 
tJnleam'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art. 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise ; 
Healthy  by  temperance,  and  by  exercise; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sicknees  past  unknown, 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 
O  grant  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

O  friend!  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine : 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky ! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attend, 
May  Heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my  friend, 
preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  serv'd  a  queen! 
A*  Whether  that  blessings  be  denied  or  given. 
Thus  ftr  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 


MESSIAH. 


▲  SAcasD  icLooua,  in  ikitatioh  or  VIK0IL*8  poluo. 

Ts  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindos  and  th'  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more — O  thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire  \ 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fUls  the  skies : 
Th'  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  Heavens!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  11 A  aloft  her  scale; 
Peaee  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
SwiA  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
50 


See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring:     - 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  danoe : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  f 
Hark!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers: 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears ! 
A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply. 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  apimwching  Deity. 
Lo,  Earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains !  and  ye  valleys,  rise  \ 
With  heads  declin'd.  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ! 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Savior  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  poor  the  day : 
'Tis  he  th*  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th*  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego^ 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear. 
From  every  fiice  he  wipes  oflT  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound, 
And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel'th*  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promis'd  fother  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleoming  steel  be  cover'd  o*er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scjrthes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plowshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-liv'd  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 
Pleas'd,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play 
Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 
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See  thy  bright  altars  throngM  mrith  prostrate  king*, 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean  springs ! 
For  thee  Idum^'s  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  Heaven  his  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 
No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  room. 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
Overflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Raveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ! 
But  fiz*d  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns! 


ELEGT 


TO   THE  MEMORY   OF    AN   UNFORTUNATE   LADT. 

What  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade. 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  f 

'Tis  she!— but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd, 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  7 

Oh,  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell, 

Is  it,  in  Heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky, 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  f 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire? 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  Earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years. 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confin'd  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  Nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  chaige  too  good, 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  Aiding  at  the  blast  of  Death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  worid  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  Justice  rules  the  ball, 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  &U: 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 
And  finequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way,) 
**  Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel'd, 
And  curst  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield." 
Thus  uilamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe. 

What  can  atone,  oh,  ever>tnjur'd  shade : 
Thy  ikte  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  f 


No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  moomliil  bier 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  oompoa'd ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 
By  strangers  honor'd,  and  by  strangers  moom*d ! 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeda  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  yeas 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  f 
What  though  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  giaoe. 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face ! 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  rooB, 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tombf 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress*^ 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'enhade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relies  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  &mf. 
How  lov'd,  how  honor'd  once,  avails  thee  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'TIS  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  tbey  atiD^ 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongve 
Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  moumini  laja. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  put : 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  h«ait; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  belov'd  no  i 


SATIRE. 

The  fint  Part  (to  verse  139.)  imitsted  ia  ths  Yesr  17U.  by 
Dr.  Swift:  the  latter  PaK  added  sftanmdi. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  mora, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store; 
"  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 
All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever 
To  me  and  to  my  heiis  for  ever. 

**  If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat. 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  Reason's  rules. 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools : 
As  thus, '  Vouchsafe,  oh  gracious  Maker! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre: 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plow  to  find  a  treasure  :* 
But  only  what  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wita, 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence : 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  oomposs 
Something  in  verse  as  true  u  prose ; 
Remov'd  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  pufiT'd  by  pride,  nor  snnk  by  t 
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In  thort,  I  'm  perfectly  content. 
Let  mo  but  live  on  this  tide  Trent ; 
Nor  cron  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here^ 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
*Ti8  lor  the  service  of  the  crown. 
**  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use. 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas ; 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  theee ; 
Or  let  it  coat  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money  *8  found. 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt, 
And  that  they  ne*er  oonstder'd  yet 

**  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown, 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  oome  to  town.** 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  leveeniay ; 
And  find  his  honor  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribbons  bine  and  green . 
How  shoulii  I  thrust  myself  between  7 
Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplext. 
And  smiling  whispers  to  the  next, 
"I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud. 
To  justle  here  tunong  a  crowd.** 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit, 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit, 
"  So  eager  lo  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke.'* 
I  own,  I'm  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw : 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  (airly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This,  humbly  jfiera  me  his  case— 
That,  begs  my  int'rest  for  a  place — 
A  hundred  other  men's  aflfairs, 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
•*  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on, 
Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gone."— 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you, 
About  some  great  afi!air,  at  tw<^— 
**  Put  my  lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind. 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd  ■ 
Consider  'tis  my  first  request. "*> 
Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  my  best: — 
Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease, 
*<  Ton  may  for  certain,  if  you  please ; 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew-.- 
And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — ** 

Tis  (let  me  see)  three  yean  and  more, 
(October  next  it  will  be  four,) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat. 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that; 
As.  **  What's  o'clock  ?"  And,  "How's  the  wind  T 
**  Who's  chariot's  that  we  left  behind?" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs ; 
Or, "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Pkmell,  or  fitim  Gay  V* 
Such  tattle  oilen  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  for  as  Staines, 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town. 


Where  all  that  passes,  inter  nos. 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell. 
Because  they  see  me  us'd  so  well : 
**  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean  t 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean ; 
My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 
Always  together,  tke-^-lke. 
What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folka!*' 
There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arrived  at  court ; 
I'm  stopt  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 
And  catechis'd  in  every  street 
"You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?" 
Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"Ah,  doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest! 
'Tis  now  no  secret" — ^I  protest 
'TIS  one  to  me—**  Then  tell  us,  pray. 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay  ?** 
And,  though  1  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord-mayor, 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  lifo  are  lost ; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat. 
Oh,  could  1  see  my  country-seat ! 
There,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook. 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book. 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town. 
O  charming  noons!  and  nights  divine ! 
Or  when  I  sup,  or  when  I  dine. 
My  friends  above,  my  folks  below. 
Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-it>w, 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  before  'em. 
The  grace-cop  serv'd  with  all  decorum : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleas'd,  and  please. 
And  ev'n  the  very  dogs  at  ease ! 
Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things. 
How  this  or  that  Italian  singe, 
A  neighbor's  madness,  or  his  spouse's. 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  houses : 
But  something  much  more  our  concern. 
And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  learn : 
Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  merit,  or  a  miser  ? 
Whether  we  ought  to  choose  our  fiiends. 
For  their  own  worth,  or  our  own  ends  ? 
What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 
And  what,  the  very  best  of  all  ? 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior  told  (you  know) 
A  tale  extremely  d  prcpot : 
Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice  ' 

He  had  a  story  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (so  runs  the  fiible) 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Receiv'd  a  town  mouse  at  his  board. 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul. 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't 
On  just  occasion,  colUe  qui  coiUe, 
He  brought  him  bacon  (nothing  lean); 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suflblk  make. 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
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Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing. 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit, 
But  show'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit; 
He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  eat, 
And  cried,  **I  vow  you're  mighty  neat 
But  Lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene! 
For  God's  sake,  come,  and  live  with  men ; 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  most  die, 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport ; 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court") 

The  veriest  hennit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  tliin. 
To  a  tall  house  near  Linooln's-inn : 
(Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin*d  in  description,  he  might  show  it; 
Tell  how  the  moonbeam  trembling  falla, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls ; 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  rooft,  and  studoo  floors : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  said. 
The  Moon  was  up,  and  men  a-bed, 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red : 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat. 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  tkt&^ke. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
*•  Que  oaetlbm!  Ah  goktez  oa ! 
That  jelly 's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing, 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain .' 
He  stufis  and  swills,  and  stufis  again. 
**Vm  quite  asham'd — 'tis  mighty  rude 
To  eat  so  much — but  all's  so  good. 
I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give-—    • 
My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 
No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all : 
''A  rat!  a  rat!  clap  to  the  door!" — 
The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 
Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice ! 
(It  was  by  Providence  they  think, 
For  your  damn'd  stncco  has  no  chink.) 
**  An't  please  your  honor,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
"This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 
Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty!" 


EPIBTLE  TO 

ROBERT  EARL  OF  OXFORD  AND  EABL 
MORTIMER. 


Sad  to  the  Earlqf  Ostford^wUhDr.  Pameira  Pa 
puiUAed  by  our  AuAor,  ixfUr  ike  mid  Earfs  css- 
prieonment  in  the  Tower ^  and  Retreat  urto  Or 
ComUry,  m  the  Year  1721. 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  poet  sovfL 
Till  Death  untimely  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tonfi^ 
Oh  just  beheld,  and  lost!  admir'd,  and  moiiim«' 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd  ! 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain ! 
Dear  to  the  Muse!  to  Harley  dear — ^in  vainf 
For  him,  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despis'd  the  force  of  slater 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dextrous  the  craving,  fowning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 

Abisent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  deer, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear,) 
Recall  those  nights  that  dos'd  thy  toilsome  da^  -. 
Still  hear  thy  Pamell  in  his  living  lays. 
Who,  careless  now  of  interest,  fome,  or  fittei 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oiford  e'er  was  great : 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  cali 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  and  passion,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  cf  power,  the  blast  of  public  brrati^ 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  Death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trac*, 
Re-Judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  forewell. 
Ev'n  now  she  shades  thy  evening-walk  with  bay*. 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) ; 
Ev'n  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day. 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  traly  great  can  •••» 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


Jonathan  Swirr,  a  penon  who  has  carried  one 
species  of  poetry,  that  of  humorous  satire,  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  attained,  was,  by  bis  parentage, 
of  English  descent,  but  probably  born  in  Ireland. 
It  is  known  that  his  father,  also  called  Jonathan, 
having  married  a  Leicestershire  lady,  died  at  an 
early  age,  leaving  a  daughter,  and  a  posthumous  son. 
His  widow,  being  left  in  narrow  circumstances, 
was  invited  by  her  husbend*s  brother,  Godwin, 
who  resided  in  Dublin,  to  his  house ;  and  there,  it 
is  supposed,  Jonathan  was  bom,  on  November  30th, 
1667.  After  passing  some  time  at  a  school  in  Kil- 
kenny.  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  his  15th  year;  in  which  university  he  spent  seven 
years,  and  then  obtained  with  difficulty  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arti,  conferred  speciaU  gratia.  The 
circumstance  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  misap- 
plication of  his  talents  to  mathematical  pursuits; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  period  engaged 
eight  hours  a  day  in  more  congenial  studies. 

So  profuse  are  the  materials  for  the  life  of  Swift, 
that  it  has  become  almost  a  vain  attempt  to  give,  in 
a  moderate  compass,  the  events  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  from  ordinary  mortals;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  chiefly  in  his  character  of  a  poetical 
composer  that  we  shall  now  consider  him.  He  was 
early  domesticated  with  the  celebrated  statesman, 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  now  lived  in  retirement 
at  Moor  Park;  but  having  made  choice  of  the 
church  as  his  future  destination,  on  parting  in 
some  disagreement  from  Temple,  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, with  very  moderate  expectations,  and  took 
wders.  A  reconciliation  with  his  patron  brought 
him  back  to  Moor  Park,  where  he  passed  his  time 
in  harmony  till  the  death  of  Sir  William,  who  left 
him  a  legacy  and  his  papers.  He  ihen  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to  accompany  him 
thither  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary ;  and  he 
continued  in  the  fomily  as  long  as  his  lordship  re- 
mained in  that  kingdom.  Here  Swift  began  to 
distinguish  himself  by  an  incomparable  talent  of 
writing  humorous  verses  in  the  true  familiar  style, 
several  specimens  of  which  he  produced  for  the 
amusement  of  the  house.  After  Lord  Berkeley's 
return  to  England,  Swift  went  to  reside  at  his 
living  at  Laracor,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath;  and 
here  it  was  that  ambition  began  to  take  possession 
of  his  mind.  He  thought  it  proper  to  increase  his 
consequence  by  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  in  an  English  university ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  connexions,  he  paid  annual  visits 
to  that  country.  In  1701,  he  first  engaged  as  a 
political  writer;  and,  in  1704,  he  published,  though 
anonymously,  his  celebrated  "Tale  of  a  Tub,*' 
which,  while  it  placed  him  high  as  a  writer,  dis- 
tinguished by  wit  and  humor  of  a  peculiar  cast, 


brought  him  under  the  heavy  imputation,  fiom 
which  he  was  never  able  entirely  to  free  himself^ 
of  being  a  scofier  against  revealed  religion. 

His  prospects  of  advancement  in  the  political 
career  were  abortive,  till  1710,  when  the  Tories 
came  into  power.  His  connexion  with  this  party 
began  in  an  acquamtance  with  Harley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  introduced  him  to  secretary 
St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke;  and,  he 
engaged  the  confidence  of  these  leaders  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  admitted  to  their  most  secret 
consultations.  In  all  his  transactions  with  them,  h  j 
was  most  scrupulously  attentive  to  presei^e  every 
appearance  of  being  on  t\n  equality,  and  to  repress 
every  thing  that  lookdc  like  slight  or  neglect  on 
their  parts ;  and  there  probably  is  not  another  ex- 
ample of  a  man  of  letters  who  has  held  bis  head  so 
high  in  his  association  with  men  in  power.  This 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  that  constitutional  pride 
and  unsubmitting  nature  which  governed  all  his 
actions. 

A  bishopric  in  England  was  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed,  and  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  occurring, 
he  was  recommended  by  his  friends  in  the  ministry 
to  the  Queen ;  but  suspicions  of  his  faith,  and  other 
prejudices,  being  raised  against  him,  he  was  passed 
over ;  and  the  highest  preferment  which  his  patrons 
could  venture  to  bestow  upon  him  was  the  deanery 
of  Sl  Patrick's,  in  Dublin ;  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1713,  and  in  which  he  continued  for  life. 
The  death  of  the  Queen  put  an  end  to  all  contests 
among  the  Tory  ministers ;  and  the  change  termi- 
nated Swift  8  prospects,  and  condemned  him  to  an 
unwilling  residence  in  a  country  which  he  always 
disliked.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  his  temper  was 
severely  tried  by  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  who 
treated  him  with  great  indignity ;  but  in  length  of 
time,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  his  clerical  office,  by 
reforms  introduced  into  the  chapter  of  St  Patrick's, 
and  by  his  bold  and  able  exposures  of  the  abuses 
practised  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  rose  to 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Mob  in  that  capital. 

His  conduct  with  respect  to  the  female  sex  was 
not  less  unaccountable  than  singular,  and  certainly 
does  no  honor  to  his  memory.  Early  in  life  he 
attached  himself  to  his  celebrated  Stella,  whose  real 
name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward.  Soon  af^r  his  settlement  at 
Laracor,  he  invited  her  to  Ireland.  She  came,  ac- 
companied by  a  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  resided  near 
the  parsonage  when  he  was  at  home,  and  in  it  when 
he  was  absent ;  nor  were  they  ever  known  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house,  or  to  see  each  other  without  a 
witness.  In  1716.  he  was  privately  married  to  her, 
but  the  parties  were  brought  no  nearer  than  before 
and  the  act  was  attended  with  no  acknowledgment 
tiwt  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who 
81 
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had  90  long  devoted  henelf  to  him.  About  the 
year  1712,  he  became  acquainted,  in  London,  with 
MiM  Esther  Vanhorarigh,  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
with  a  taste  for  literature,  which  SwifV  was  fond  of 
cultivating.  To  her  he  wrote  the  longest  and  most 
finished  of  his  poems,  entitled  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa;  and  her  attachment  acquired  so  much 
strength,  that  she  made  him  the  offer  of  her  hand. 
Even  after  his  marriage  to  Stella,  Swift  kept 
Miss  Vanhomrigh  in  ignorance  of  this  connexion ; 
hut  a  report  of  it  having  at  length  reached  her,  she 
took  the  step  of  writing  a  note  to  Stella,  requesting 
to  know  if  the  marriage  were  real.  Stella  assured 
her  of  the  affirmative  in  her  answer,  which  she 
inclosed  to  Swift,  and  went  into  the  country  without 
seeing  him.  Swift  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  Afiss  Vanhomrigh,  threw  Stella's  letter  on  the 
table,  and  departed,  without  speaking  a  word.  She 
never  recovered  the  shock,  and  died  in  1723. 
Stella,  with  her  health  entirely  ruined,  languished 
on  till  1728,  when  she  expired.  Such  was  the  fate 
which  he  prepared  for  both. 

Of  the  poems  of  Swift,  some  of  the  most  striking 
were  composed  in  mature  life,  after  his  attainment 
of  his  deanery  of  St  Patrick ;  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  one  ever  gave  a  mora  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  easy  familiarity  attainable  in  the 
English  language.  His  readiness  in  rhyme  is 
truly  astonishing ;  the  most  uncommon  associations 
of  sounds  coming  to  him  as  it  were  spontaneoudy, 
in  words  seemingly  the  best  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
That  he  was  capable  of  high  polish  and  elegance, 
of  hit  works  sufficieody  prove;  but  the 


humorous  and  sarcastic  was  his  habitual 
which  he  frequently  indulged  beyond  tbe  I 
decorum ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  tmk 
of  selection  from  his  works  somewhat  perplexinc. 
In  wit,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  he  stands  fotvatasi 
in  grave  irony,  maintained  with  the  nosi  plausiblr 
air  of  serious  simplicity,  and  supported  by  g^ca: 
minuteness  of  detaiL  His  •*  Gulliver's  Trarek* 
are  a  remarkable  exempliiication  of  hie  powers  a 
this  kind,  which  have  rendered  the  worit  wvader- 
fuUy  amusing,  even  to  childish  readers,  whihc  t^ 
keen  satire  with  which  it  abounds  may  graiily  tbt 
most  splenetic  misanthropist  In  geneiel.  hovever. 
his  style  in  prose,  though  held  up  as  m  model  of 
clearness,  purity,  and  simplicity,  has  only  the  Berit 
of  expressing  the  author's  meaning  with  perfect 
precision. 

Late  in  life.  Swift  fell  under  the  fate  which  he 
dreaded :  the  (acuities  of  his  miad  decayed  beibre 
those  of  his  body,  and  he  gradually  settled  into  ab- 
solute idiocy.  A  total  silence  for  aonie  moeil» 
preceded  his  decease,  which  took  i^aoe  in  October, 
1744,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year.  He  was  ia- 
terred  in  St  Patrick's  cathedrd,  under  m  oiaira- 
ment,  for  which  he  wrote  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  which 
one  clause  most  eneiigetically  displays  the  state  of 
his  feelings: — ^"Ubi  SBva  indignatio  ultenns  ear 
lacerare  nequit"  He  bequeathed  the  grealeal  part 
of  his  property  to  an  hospital  for  limalies  nl 
idiots^ 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 


CADENUS  AND  VANESSA.* 

WRITTEN   AT  WINDSOR,   1713k 

The  shepherds  and  the  nymphs  were  seen 

IPleading  before  the  Cyprian  queen. 

The  counsel  for  the  fair  began. 

Accusing  the  false  creature  man. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg*d. 

On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg'd ; 

That  Cupid  now  has  lost  his  art. 

Or  blunts  the  point  of  every  dart  ;— 

His  altar  now  no  longer  smokes. 

His  mother's  aid  no  youth  invokes : 

This  tempts  freethinkers  to  refine. 

And  bring  in  doubt  their  powers  divine ; 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue, 

And  marriage  grown  a  money-league. 

Which  crimes  aforesaid  (with  her  leave) 

Were  (as  he  humbly  did  conceive) 


•  FoQBded  on  sn  olftr  of  mrTiage  made  by  Miss  Von- 
hootfigli  to  Dr.  Swift,  who  was  oceasioDslly  her  precep- 
tor. The  lady's  unhappy,  story  i»  weH  known. 


Against  our  sovereign  lady's  pMce, 
Against  the  stetute  in  that  case. 
Against  her  dignity  and  crown : 
Then  pray'd  an  answer,  and  sat  down. 

The  nymphe  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes: 
When  the  defendaia*t  counsel  rose. 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  Iack*d, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  foct ; 
But  what  the  gentlest  heart  would  vex 
Laid  all  the  fault  on  t'other  sex. 
That  modem  love  is  no  such  thing 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing ; 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refin'd, 
ConceivM  and  kindled  in  the  mind  ; 
Which,  having  found  an  equal  flame. 
Unites,  and  both  become  tbe  same. 
In  difllerent  breasts  together  bum. 
Together  both  to  ashes  turn. 
But  women  now  feel  no  such  fire. 
And  only  know  the  gross  desire. 
Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres^ 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers. 
A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 
Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape. 
Engross  the  fancies  of  the  fair. 
The  few  soft  moments  ihey  can  ap%|«. 
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From  visits  to  receive  and  pqy ; 
From  scandal,  politics,  and  play ; 
From  fans*  and  flounces,  and  brocades. 
From  equipage  and  park-parades, 
From  all  the  thousand  female  toys. 
From  evcxy  trifle  that  employs 
Hie  oat  or  inside  of  their  heads. 
Between  their  toilets  and  their  beds. 

In  a  dull  stream,  which  moving  slow. 
You  hardly  see  the  current  flow ; 
If  a  small  breeze  obstruct  the  course, 
It  whirls  about,  ibr  want  of  force, 
And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 
Nothing  but  chafi*.  and  straws,  and  feathers. 
The  current  of  a  female  mind 
Stops  thus,  and  turns  witii  every  wind ; 
Thus  whirling  round  together  draws 
Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  chaflT  and  straws. 
Hence  we  conclude,  no  women's  hearts 
Are  won  by  virtue,  wit,  and  parts : 
Nor  are  the  men  of  sense  to  blame. 
For  breasts  incapable  of  flame  { 
The  fault  must  on  the  nymphs  be  plac'd. 
Grown  so  corrupted  in  their  taste. 

The  pleader,  having  spoke  his  best, 
Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose. 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 
That  every  article  was  true ; 
Nor  further  these  deponents  knew ;— 
Therefore  he  humbly  would  insist. 
The  bill  might  be  with  costs  dismissed. 
The  cause  appeared  of  so  much  weight. 
That  Venus,  fiom  her  judgment-seat, 
Desir'd  them  not  to  talk  so  loud. 
Else  she  must  interpose  a  cloud  : 
For,  if  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  courU  bdoux. 
That  mortals  here  disdain  to  love, 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  face,  above ; 
For  gods,  their  betters,  are  too  wise 
Fo  value  that  which  men  despise. 
*'  And  then,"  said  she,  "  my  son  and  I 
Must  stroll  in  air,  'iwixt  land  and  sky'; 
Or  else,  shut  out  from  heaven  and  earth. 
Fly  to  the  sea,  my  place  of  birth ; 
There  live,  with  daggled  mermaide  pent. 
And  keep  on  fish  perpetual  LenL" 

But,  since  the  case  appear'd  so  nice. 
She  thought  it  best  to  take  advice. 
The  Muses,  by  their  king's  permission, 
Though  foes  to  love,  attend  the  session, 
And  on  the  right  hand  took  their  placet 
In  order ;  on  the  lefl,  the  Graces : 
To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose 
On  all  emergencies  that  rose. 
The  Muses  o[t  were  seen  to  frown ; 
The  Graces  half-ashamM  look  down  ; 
And  'twas  observM  there  were  but  few 
Of  either  sex  among  the  crew. 
Whom  she  or  her  assessors  knew. 
The  goddess  soon  began  to  see. 
Things  were  not  ripe  for  a  decree : 
And  said  she  must  consult  her  books, 
The  lovers*  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes. 
First  to  a  dapper  clerk  she  beckon'd, 
To  torn  to  Ovid,  book  ihe  second ; 
She  then  referr'd  them  to  a  place 
In  Vi{gil  {vide  Dido's  case :) 
As  for  TibuUus's  reports, 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts : 


For  Cowley's  briefs,  and  pleas  of  Waller, 
Still  their  authority  was  smaller. 

There  was  on  both  sides  much  to  sav: 
She  'd  hear  the  cause  another  day. 
And  so  she  did ;  and  then  a  third 
She  heard  it — ^tbere,  she  kept  her  word  ; 
But,  with  rejoinders  or  replies. 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stuflT'd  with  lies. 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join : 
For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun. 
And  the;i  stood  where  it  flrst  begun. 

Now,  gentle  Clio,  sing  or  say. 
What  Venus  meant  by  this  delay. 
The  goddess,  much  perplex'd  in  mind 
To  see  her  empire  thus  declin'd. 
When  first  this  grand  debate  arose, 
Above  her  wisdom  to  compose, 
Conceiv'd  a  project  in  her  head 
To  work  her  ends  ;  which,  if  it  sped, 
Would  show  the  merits  of  the  cause 
Far  bettor  than  consulting  laws. 

In  a  glad  hour  Lucina's  aid 
Produc'd  on  Earth  a  wondrous  maid, 
On  whom  the  queen  of  love  was  bent 
To  try  a  new  experiment 
She  threw  her  law-books  on  the  shelf, 
And  thus  debated  with  heraelf 

"Since  men  allege,  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure ; 
If  'tis  with  reason  they  complain. 
This  infant  shall  restore  my  reign, 
ril  search  where  every  virtue  dwells. 
From  courts  inclusive  down  to  cells : 
What  preaehers  talk,  or  sages  write ; 
These  I  will  gather  and  unite. 
And  represent  them  to  mankind 
Collected  in  that  infant's  mind." 

This  said,  she  plucks  in  heaven's  high  bowers 
A  sprig  of  amaranthine  flowers. 
In  nectar  thrice  infuses  bajra, 
Three  times  refm'd  in  Titan's  rays ; 
Then  calls  the  Graces  to  her  aid. 
And  sprinkles  thrice  the  new-bom  maid : 
From  whence  the  tender  skin  assumes 
A  sweetness  above  all  perfumes  : 
From  whence  a  cleanliness  remains 
Incapable  of  outward  stains  t 
From  whence  that  decency  of  mind. 
So  lovely  in  the  female  kind. 
Where  not  one  careless  thought  intrudes. 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes ; 
Where  never  blush  was  cfiU'd  in  aid. 
That  spurious  virtue  in  a  maid, 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand ; 
They  blush  because  they  understand. 

The  Graces  next  would  act  their  part. 
And  show'd  but  little  of  their  art ; 
Their  work  was  half  already  done. 
The  child  with  native  beauty  shone  { 
The  outward  form  no  help  requir'd : 
Each,  breathing  on  her  thrice,  inspir'd 
That  gentle,  soft,  engaging  air. 
Which  in  old  times  adom'd  the  fair : 
And  said,  "Vanessa  be  the  name 
^   By  which  thou  shalt  be  known  to  fame ; 
Vanessa,  by  the  gods  enroli'd  ; 
Her  name  on  Earth  shall  not  be  told." 
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But  itill  the  work  wm  not  complete ; 

To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  ton. 

When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit : 

She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done. 

Drawn  hy  her  doves,  away  she  flies. 

But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 

And  finds  out  Pallas  in  the  skies. 

-  A  wholesome  law.  time  out  of  mind. 

"  Dear  Pallas,  I  have  been  this  mom 

Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree. 

To  see  a  lovely  infant  bom  ; 

That  gods,  ©f  whatsoe'er  degree. 

A  boy  in  yonder  isle  below. 

Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 

So  like  my  own  without  his  bow. 

Or  any  brother-god  in  Heaven ; 

By  beauty  could  your  heart  be  won. 

Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods. 

You  'd  swear  it  is  Apollo's  son : 

Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds: 

But  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  a  child 

And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 

So  hopeful  has  by  me  been  spoil'd ; 

Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 

I  have  enough  besides  to  spare. 

A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 

And  give  him  wholly  to  your  care." 

For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council-board. 

Wisdom 's  above  suspecting  wiles : 

Besides,  she  fear'd  the  queen  of  love 

The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles. 

Down  from  Olympus  comes  with  joy, 

And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 

Mistakes  Vanessa  for  a  boy  ; 

To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 

Then  sows  within  her  tender  mind 

With  graces  hitherto  unknown 

Seeds  long  unknown  to  woman-kind ; 

To  female  breasts,  except  her  own  ; 

For  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit. 

Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 

The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit 

A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 

Her  soul  was  suddenly  endued 

She  knew,  by  augury  divine. 

With  justice,  truth,  and  fortitude ; 

Venus  would  fail  in  her  design ; 

With  honor,  which  no  breath  can  stain. 

She  studied  well  the  point,  and  fbnnd 

Which  malice  must  attack  in  vain ; 

Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound. 

With  open  heart  and  bounteous  hand. 

From  premises  erroneous  brought; 

But  Pallas  here  was  at  a  stand  ; 

And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought. 

She  knew,  in  our  degenerate  days. 

And  must  have  contrary  effecta 

Bare  virtue  could  not  live  on  praise ; 

To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects. 

That  meat  must  be  with  money  bought: 

In  proper  season  Pallas  meets 

She  therefore,  upon  second  thought. 

The  queen  of  love,  whom  thus  she  greets : 

Infus*d,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth, 

(For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told. 

Some  small  regard  for  state  and  wealth ; 

Can  in  celestial  language  scold :) 

Of  which,  as  she  grew  up,  there  staid 

"  Perfidious  goddess!  but  in  \'sin 

A  tincture  in  the  prudent  maid : 

You  fbrm'd  this  project  in  your  brsin ; 

She  manag'd  her  estate  with  care. 

A  project  for  thy  talents  fit. 

Yet  lik'd  three  footmen  to  her  chair. 

With  much  deceit  and  little  wit. 

But  lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies 

Thou  hast,  as  thou  shalt  quickly  tee. 

like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess 

Deceiv'd  thyself,  instead  of  me: 

(For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoil'd) 

For  how  can  heavenly  wisdom  prove 

Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child  ,* 

An  instrament  to  earthly  love  ? 

And,  afler  long  computing,  found 

Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  oommence 
Thy  votaries,  for  want  of  sense  ? 

Twould  come  to  just  five  thousand  pound. 

The  queen  of  love  was  pleas'd,  axiid  proud. 

Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 

To  see  Vanessa  thus  endowed : 

To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme : 

She  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 

See  11  prove  the  greatest  of  thy  foes ; 

Through  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame; 

And  yet  I  scorn  to  interpose. 

That  every  rich  and  lordly  swain 

But,  using  neither  skill  nor  force, 

With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain ; 

Leave  all  things  to  their  natural  ooune.** 

That  scholars  would  fomke  their  books. 

To  study  bright  Vanessa's  looks ; 

When,  lo !  Vanessa  m  her  bloom 

As  she  advanc'd,  that  woman-kind 

Advanc'd,  like  Atalanta's  star, 

Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind. 

But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  fVom  &r: 

And  all  their  conduct  would  be  tried 

In  a  new  world  with  caution  stept. 

By  her,  as  an  unerring  guide ; 

Watch'd  all  the  company  she  kept. 

Oflfending  daughters  oft  would  hear 

Well  knowing,  from  the  books  she  read. 

Vanessa's  praise  rang  in  their  ear : 

Miss  Betty,  when  she  does  a  fiiult. 

Would  seldom  at  the  i»rk  appear. 

Lets  fall  her  knife,  or  spills  the  salt, 

Nor  saw  the  play-house  twice  a  year ; 

Will  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid,  - 

V  'Tis  what  Vanessa  never  did ! " 

To  know  the  converse  of  mankind. 

"  Thus  by  the  nymphs  and  swains  ador'd. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops, 

My  power  shall  be  again  restor'd, 

A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops : 

And  happy  lovers  bless  my  reign — " 

They  ask'd  her,  how  she  lik'd  the  play! 

So  Venus  hop'd,  but  hop'd  in  vain. 

The^  told  the  taUle  of  the  day ; 

For  when  in  time  the  martial  maid 

A  duel  fi>ught  last  night  at  two. 

Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd. 

About  a  lady— -you  know  who; 

She  shakes  her  helm,  she  knits  her  brows, 

Mention'd  a  new  Italian  com© 

And,  fir'd  with  indignation,  vows. 

Either  from  Muscovy  or  Rome ; 
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Gave  hints  of  who  and  who*B  together; 
Then  fell  a  uUking  of  the  weather ; 
Last  night  was  so  extremely  fine, 
The  ladies  walk'd  till  after  nine ; 
Then,  in  soft  voice  and  speech  absurd. 
With  nonsense  every  second  word, 
With  fustian  from  exploded  plays. 
They  celebrate  her  beauty's  praise : 
Run  o'er  their  cant  of  stupid  lies. 
And  tell  the  murders  of  her  eyes. 

With  silent  scorn  Vanessa  sat. 
Scarce  listening  to  their  idle  chat ; 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down. 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent ; 
And  said  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape,  and  dress ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste ; 
And  these,  she  offcr'd  to  dispute, 
Alone  distinguish*!!  man  from  brute ; 
That  present  tiroes  have  no  pretence 
To  virtue,  in  the  noble  sense 
By  Greeks  and  Romans  understood, 
To  perish  for  our  country's  good. 
She  namM  the  ancient  heroes  round, 
Explain'd  for  what  they  were  renown'd; 
Then  spoke  with  censure  or  applause 
Of  foreign  customs,  rites,  and  Uws ; 
Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd, 
And  gracefully  her  subject  chang'd ; 
In  vain !  her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare. 
Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
— ^'That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul !— *" 
Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say—-"  She  wants  it  here! 
She  may  be  handsome,  young,  and  rich. 
But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch! " 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames. 
From  round  the  purlieus  of  St  Jams*, 
Came  early,  out  of  pure  good-will, 
To  see  the  girl  in  dishabille. 
Their  clamor,  'lighting  from  their  chain. 
Grew  louder  all  the  way  up  stairs ; 
At  entrance  loudest,  where  they  found 
The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round. 
Vanessa  held  Montaigne,  and  read, 
Whilst  Mrs.  Susan  comb*d  her  head. 
They  call'd  for  tea  and  chocolate. 
And  fell  into  their  usual  chat. 
Discoursing,  with  important  face. 
On  ribbons,  fans,  and  gloves,  and  lace; 
Show*d  patterns  just  from  India  brought. 
And  gravely  ask'd  her  what  she  though^ 
Whether  the  red  or  green  were  best. 
And  what  they  cost  ?  Vanessa  guees'd. 
As  came  into  her  fancy  first ; 
Nam'd  half  the  rates,  and  lik'd  the  wovst 
To  scandal  next — "  What  awkward  thing 
Was  that  last  Sunday  in  the  ring  ? 
I'm  sorry  Mopsa  breaks  so  fost  .- 
I  said,  her  face  would  never  last 
Corinna,  with  that  youthful  air, 
b  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  spare: 
Her  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl ! 
Phyllis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  married  to  the  Tunbridge-beati, 
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I  saw  coquetting  t'  other  night 
In  public  with  that  odious  knight! 

"They  rallied  next  Vanessa's  dress : 
"  That  gown  was  made  for  old  queen  Bea. 
Dear  madam,  let  me  see  your  head ; 
Don't  you  intend  to  put  on  red  ? 
A  petticoat  without  a  hoop ! 
Sure,  you  are  not  asham'd  to  stoop ! 
With  handsome  garters  at  your  latem, 
No  matter  what  a  fellow  sees." 
Fill'd  with  disdain,  with  rage  inflam'd. 
Both  of  herself  and  sex  asham'd. 
The  nymph  stood  silent  out  of  spite. 
Nor  would  vouchsafe  to  set  them  right 
Away  the  fair  detractors  went, 
And  gave  by  turns  their  censures  vent 
She's  not  so  handsome  in  my  eyes: 
For  wit,  I  wonder,  where  it  lies  I 
*' She's  fair  and  clean,  and  that's  the  mait : 
But  why  proclaim  her  for  a  toast  ? 
A  baby  foce :  no  life,  no  ain, 
But  what  she  learn'd  at  country-fairs : 
Scarce  knows  what  difibrence  is  between 
Rich  Flanders  lace  and  colberteen. 
ni  undertake,  my  litde  Nancy 
In  flounces  hath  a  better  fuicy ! 
With  all  her  wit,  I  would  not  ask 
Her  judgment,  how  to  buy  a  mask. 
We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face. 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place ; 
Which  every  girl  at  five  years  old 
Can  do  as  soon  as  she  is  told. 
I  own,  that  out-of-fashion  stuff 
Becomes  the  creature  well  enough. 
The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better." 
(7b  knoiD  the  loorld!  a  modem  phrase. 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.) 

Thus,  to  the  world's  perpetual  shame. 
The  queen  of  beauty  lost  her  aim ; 
Too  late  with  grief  she  understood, 
Pallas  had  done  more  harm  tfian  good ; 
For  great  examples  are  but  vain. 
Where  ignorance  begets  disdain. 
Both  sexes,  arm'd  with  guilt  and  spite, 
Against  Vanessa's  power  unite  : 
To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspir'd ; 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admir'd. 
So  stars  beyond  a  certain  height 
Give  mortals  neither  heat  nor  Ught 

Tet  some  of  either  sex,  endow'd 
With  gifb  superior  to  the  crowd. 
With  virtue,  knowledge,  taste,  and  wit, 
She  condescended  to  admit; 
With  pleasing  arts  she  could  rednce 
Men*s  talents  to  their  proper  use  t 
And  with  address  each  genius  held 
To  that  wherein  it  most  excell'd ; 
Thus  making  others'  wisdom  known. 
Could  please  them,  and  improve  her  own 
A  modest  youth  said  something  new ; 
She  plac'd  it  in  the  strongest  view. 
All  humble  worth  she  strove  to  raise; 
Would  not  be  prais'd,  yet  lov'd  to  praise. 
The  learned  met  with  free  approach. 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach  : 
Some  cleric  too  she  would  allow. 
Nor  quarrell'd  at  their  awkward  bow  s 
But  this  was  for  Cadenus'  sake, 
A  gownman  of  a  diflerent  make ; 
SIS 
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Whoip  Pallas,  once  Vanessa^s  tutor. 
Had  fix'd  on  for  her  coadjutor. 

But  Cupid,  full  of  mischief,  longs 
To  vindicate  his  mother's  wrodgs. 
On  Pallas  all  attempts  are  vain : 
Oue  way  he  knows  to  give  her  pain ; 
Vows  on  Vanessa's  heart  to  take 
Due  vengeance,  for  her  patron's  sake. 
Those  early  seeds  by  Venus  sown, 
In  spite  of  Pallas,  now  were  grown ; 
And  Cupid  hop'd  they  would  improve 
By  time,  and  ripen  into  love. 
The  boy  made  use  of  all  his  crafl. 
In  vain  discharging  many  a  shaft. 
Pointed  at  colonels,  lords,  and  beaux : 
Cadenus  warded  off  the  blows ; 
For,  placing  still  some  book  betwixt, 
The  darts  were  in  the  cover  fix'd, 
Or,  often  blunted  and  recoil'd. 
On  Plutarch's  Morals  struck,  were  spoilU 

The  queen  of  wisdom  could  foresee. 
But  not  prevent,  the  Fates*  decree  : 
And  human  caution  tries  in  vain 
To  break  that  adamantine  chain. 
Vanessa,  though  by  Pallas  taught, 
By  Love  invulnerable  thought, 
Searching  in  books  for  wisdom's  aid, 
Was,  in  the  very  search,  betray'd. 

Cupid,  though  all  his  darts  were  lost, 
Yet  still  resolv'd  to  spare  no  cost: 
He  could  not  answer  to  his  fame 
The  triumphs  of  that  stubborn  dame, 
A  nymph  so  hard  to  be  subdued. 
Who  neither  u'as  coquette  nor  prude. 
"  I  find,"  said  he,  "  she  wants  a  doctor 
Both  to  adore  her,  and  instruct  her : 
I'll  give  her  what  she  most  admires, 
Among  those  venerable  sires, 
Cadenus  is  a  subject  fit. 
Grown  old  in  politics  and  wit, 
Caress'd  by  ministers  of  state, 
Of  half  mankind  the  dread  and  hate. 
Whate'er  vexations  love  attend, 
She  need  no  rivals  apprehend. 
Her  sex,  with  universal  voice, 
Must  laugh  at  her  capricious  choice." 
Cadenus  many  things  had  writ : 
Vanessa  much  esteem'd  his  wit, 
And  call'd  for  his  poetic  works : 
Meantime  the  boy  in  secret  lurks ; 
And,  while  the  lxK>k  was  in  her  hand, 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length. 
It  piero'd  the  feeble  volume  through. 
And  deep  transfix'd  her  bosom  too. 
Some  lines,  more  moving  than  the  rest. 
Stack  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  her  breast, 
And,  borne  directly  to  the  heart. 
With  pains  unknown,  increas'd  her  smart. 

Vanessa,  not  in  years  a  score, 
Dreams  of  a  gown  of  forty-four ; 
Imaginary  charms  can  find 
In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind': 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
Declin'd  in  health,  advanced  in  years. 
She  fimcies  music  in  his  tongue ; 
No  farther  looks,  but  thinks  him  young. 
What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'd  7 


What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  fiilling  oak  7 
As  years  increase,  she  brighter  shmes 
Cadenus  with  each  day  declines : 
And  he  must  fall  a  prey  to  time. 
While  she  continues  in  her  prime. 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart. 
In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart ; 
Had  sigh'd  and  languish'd,  vow'd  and  wriK 
For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit. 
But  books,  and  time,  and  state  afiaiis. 
Had  spoil'd  his  fashionable  airs : 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve. 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 
His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styPd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 
Her  knowledge  with  her  fancy  grew ; 
She  hourly  press'd  for  something  new; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind ; 
She  reason'd,  without  plodding  long. 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrong. 
But  now  a  sudden  change  was  wrought : 
She  minds  no  longer  what  he  taoght. 
Cadenus  was  amaz'd  lo  find 
Such  marks  of  a  distracted  mind : 
For,  tliough  she  seem'd  to  listen  more 
To  all  he  spoke,  than  e'er  before. 
He  found  her  thoughts  would  absent  range. 
Yet  guess'd  not  whence  could  spring  the  chftoge 
And  first  he  modestly  conjectures 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lecturea ; 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide : 
But,  in  a  mild  dejected  strain, 
At  last  he  vcntur'd  to  complain ; 
Said,  she  should  be  no  longer  teas*d. 
Might  have  her  freedom  when  she  pletf'd  ; 
Was  now  convinc'd  he  acted  wrong, 
To  hide  her  from  the  world  so  long. 
And  in  dull  studies  to  engage 
One  of  her  tender  sex  and  age ; 
That  every  nymph  with  envy  own*d. 
How  she  might  shine  in  the  gnnd  monde  i 
And  every  shepherd  was  undone 
To  see  her  cloister'd  like  a  nun. 
This  was  a  visionary  scheme : 
He  wak'd,  and  found  it  but  a  dream 
A  project  far  above  his  skill ; 
For  nature  must  be  nature  still 
If  he  were  bolder  than  became 
A  scholar  to  a  courtly  dame. 
She  might  excuse  a  man  of  letten 
Thus  tutors  oflen  treat  their  betters . 
And,  since  his  talk  offensive  grew. 
He  came  to  take  his  last  adieu. 

Vanessa,  fill'd  with  just  disdain, 
Would  still  her  dignity  maintain. 
Instructed  fVom  her  early  years 
To  scorn  the  art  of  female  tears. 

Had  he  employ'd  his  time  so  long 
To  teach  her  what  was  right  and  wrong , 
Yet  could  such  notions  entertain 
That  all  his  lectures  were  in  vain  7 
She  own'd  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts ; 
But  he  must  answer  for  her  &ults. 
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She  well  remembered,  to  her  cost. 
That  all  his  le«M>m  were  not  lost. 
Two  maiimii  ihe  could  still  produce. 
And  Md  experience  taught  their  um  ; 
That  virtue,  pleas'd  by  being  shown. 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own ; 
Con  make  us  without  fear  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes : 
That  common  ferms  were  not  design*d 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind. 
"Now,*'  said  the  nymph,  *'to  let  you  see 
My  actions  with  your  rules  agree ; 
That  I  can  vulgar  forms  despise, 
And  have  no  secrets  to  disguise: 
I  knew,  by  what  you  said  and  writ, 
How  dangerous  things  were  men  of  wit ; 
You  cautjon'd  me  against  their  chaitas, 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms; 
Tour  lessons  found  the  weakest  port, 
Aim'd  at  the  head,  but  reach'd  ^e  heart" 

Cadenus  felt  within  him  rise 
Shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise. 
He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
Such  language  with  her  usual  style : 
And  yet  her  words  were  so  express'd. 
He  could  not  hope  she  spoke  in  jest. 
His  thoughts  had  wholly  been  confin'd 
To  form  and  cultivate  her  mind. 
He  hardly  knew,  lill  he  was  told, 
Whether  the  nymph  were  young  or  old ; 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place. 
Without  distinguishing  her  face : 
Much  less  could  his  declining  age 
Vanessa's  earliest  thoughts  engage ; 
And,  if  her  youth  indifierence  met, 
His  penon  must  contempt  beget/' 
Or,  grant  her  passion  be  sincere. 
How  shall  his  innocence  be  clear  ? 
Appearances  were  all  so  strong. 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong; 
Would  say,  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce : 
The  town  would  swear,  he  had  betray'd 
By  magic  spells  the  harmless  maid : 
And,  every  beau  would  have  his  jokes, 
That  scholars  were  like  other  folks ; 
And  when  Platonic  flights  were  over. 
The  tutor  tum'd  a  mortal  lover! 
So  tender  of  the  young  and  ftir! 
It  show'd  a  true  paternal  care-~ 
Five  thousand  guineas  in  her  purse ! 
The  doctor  might  have  fancied  worse^-^ 

Hardly  at  length  he  silence  broke, 
And  ftlterM  every  word  he  spoke ; 
Interpreting  her  complaisance. 
Just  as  a  man  taru  eonaiquenee. 
She  rallied  well,  he  always  knew : 
Her  manner  now  was  something  new ; 
And  what  she  spoke  was  in  on  air 
As  serious  as  a  tragic  player. 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  fcirly  hints  they  are  in  jest, 
Else  he  must  enter  his  protest : 
For,  let  a  man  be  ne'er  so  wise. 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies ; 
A  science  which  he  never  taught. 
And,  to  be  free,  was  dearly  bought; 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 
Tis  just  what  oozcombs  c^  a  hUe. 


But,  not  to  dwell  on  things  minute, 
Vanessa  finished  the  dispute, 
Brought  weighty  arguments  to  prove 
That  reason  was  her  guide  in  love. 
She  thought  he  had  himself  describ'd 
His  doctrines  when  she  first  imbib'd : 
What  he  had  planted  now  was  grown ; 
His  virtues  she  might  call  her  own ; 
As  he  approves,  as  he  dislikes. 
Love  or  contempt  her  fancy  strikes. 
Self-love,  in  nature  rooted  fast. 
Attends  us  first,  and  leaves  us  last : 
Why  she  likes  him,  admire  not  at  her ; 
She  loves  herself,  and  that's  the  matter- 
How  was  her  tutor  wont  to  praise 
The  geniuses  of  ancient  days ! 
(Those  authors  he  so  ofl  had  nam'd. 
For  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom  fam'd,) 
Was  struck  with  love,  esteem,  and  awe. 
For  persons  whom  he  never  saw. 
Suppose  Cadenus  flourish'd  then. 
He  must  adore  such  godlike  men. 
If  one  short  volume  could  comprise 
All  that  was  witty,  leam'd,  and  wise. 
How  would  it  be  esteem'd  and  read. 
Although  the  writer  long  were  dead! 
If  such  an  author  were  alive. 
How  all  would  for  his  friendship  strure. 
And  come  in  crowds  to  see  his  &ce ! 
And  this  she  takes  to  be  her  case. 
Cadenus  answers  every  end, 
The  book,  the  author,  and  the  friend ; 
The  utmost  her  desires  will  reach, 
Is  but  to  learn  what  he  can  teach : 
His  convene  is  a  system  fit 
Alone  to  fill  up  all  her  wit ; 
While  every  passion  of  her  mind 
In  him  is  centered  and  confin'd. 

Love  can  with  speech  inspire  a  mute, 
And  taught  Vanessa  to  dispute. 
This  topic,  never  touch'd  before, 
Display'd  her  eloquence  the  more : 
Her  knowledge,  with  such  pains  acquir'd, 
By  this  new  passion  grew  inspir'd ; 
Through  this  she  made  all  objects  pass. 
Which  gave  a  tincture  o'er  the  mass ; 
As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline ; 
Or,  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Some  favorite  system  to  their  mind, 
In  every  point  to  make  it  fit. 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit 

Cadenus,  who  could  ne'er  suspect 
His  lessons  would  have  such  effeeU 
Or  be  so  artfully  applied. 
Insensibly  came  on  her  side. 
It  was  an  unforeseen  event; 
Things  took  a  turn  he  never  meant 
Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prise. 
Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes: 
Each  girl,  when  pleas'd  with  what  is  taught, 
Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought 
When  Miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get ; 
A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice. 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice  t 
And  ofl  the  dancing-master's  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart 
In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight. 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by 't 
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CadeniUt  to  his  grief  and  shame, 
Could  scarce  oppose  Vanessa's  flame : 
And,  though  her  arguments  were  strong* 
At  least  could  hardly  wish  them  wrong. 
Howe'er  it  came,  he  could  not  tell, 
But  sure  she  never  talk'd  so  well. 
Hifl  pride  began  to  interpose ; 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux! 
So  bright  a  nymph  to  come  unsought! 
Such  wonder  by  his  merit  wrought ! 
Tis  merit  must  with  her  prevail ! 
He  never  knew  her  judgment  &il ! 
She  noted  all  she  ever  read ! 
And  had  a  most  discerning  head ! 

Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  flattery 's  the  food  of  fools. 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit 

So,  when  Cadenus  could  not  hide. 
He  chose  to  justify,  his  pride ; 
Construing  the  passion  she  had  shown. 
Much  to  her  praise,  more  to  his  own. 
Nature  in  him  had  merit  plac*d, 
In  her  a  most  judicious  taste, 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest. 
Ne'er  held  possession  of  his  breast ; 
So  long  attending  at  the  gate, 
Disdain'd  to  enter  in  so  late. 
Loite  why  do  we  one  passion  call, 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  ? 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet, 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Where  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  appear, 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear ; 
Wherein  his  dignity  and  age 
Forbid  Cadenus  to  engage. 
But  friendship,  in  its  greatest  height, 
A  constant,  rational  delight. 
On  virtue's  basis  flx'd  to  last. 
When  love  allurements  long  are  past, 
Which  gently  warms,  but  cannot  bum. 
He  gladly  offers  in  return ; 
His  want  of  pasuiMi  will  redeem 
With  gratitude,  respect,  esteem ; 
With  that  devotion  we  bestow, 
When  goddesses  appear  below. 

While  thus  Cadenus  entertaina 
Vanessa  in  exalted  strains. 
The  n3rmph  in  sober  words  entreats 
A  truce  with  all  sublime  conceits : 
For  why  such  raptures,  flights,  and  fancies. 
To  her  who  dumt  not  read  romances  ? 
In  lofty  style  to  make  replies. 
Which  he  had  taught  her  to  despise? 
But  when  her  tutor  will  affect 
Devotion,  duty,  and  respect. 
He  fairly  abdicates  the  throne ; 
The  government  is  now  her  own; 
He  has  a  forfeiture  incurr'd ; 
She  vows  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
And  hopes  he  will  not  think  it  strange. 
If  both  should  now  their  stations  change. 
The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor;  and  the  pupil,  he: 
Though  she  already  can  discern 
Hw  scholar  is  not  apt  to  learn ; 
Or  wants  capacity  to  reach 
The  science  she  designs  to  teach : 
Wherein  his  genius  was  below 
The  skill  of  every  common  beau. 


Who,  though  he  cannot  spell,  is  ' 
Blnough  to  read  a  lady's  eyes. 
And  will  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advance. 

But  what  success  Vanessa  met, 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  please  her  swain. 
Talks  in  a  high  romantic  strain  ; 
Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  act  virith  less  seraphic  ends ; 
Or,  to  compound  the  business,  whether 
They  temper  love  and  books  together; 
Must  never  to  mankind  be  told. 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  Muse  unfold. 

Meantime  the  mournful  queen  of  love 
Led  but  a  weary  life  above. 
She  ventures  now  to  leave  the  skies. 
Grown  by  Vanessa's  conduct  wise : 
For,  though  by  one  perverse  event 
Pallas  had  croes'd  her  fust  intent ; 
Though  her  design  was  not  obtain'd, 
Tet  had  she  much  experience  gain*d ; 
And  by  the  project  vainly  tried, 
Could  better  now  the  caute  decide. 
She  gave  due  notice,  that  both  parties; 
Coram  regincL,  prox'  die  MartiSy 
Should  at  their  peril,  without  &il. 
Come  and  appear,  and  save  their  baiL 
All  met;  and,  silence  thrice  proclahn'd 
One  lawyer  to  each  side  was  nam'd. 
The  judge  discovered  in  her  face 
Resentments  for  her  late  disgrace ; 
And,  full  of  anger,  shame,  and  grief. 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief. 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading , 
She  'd  have  a  summary  proceeding. 
She  gathi^r'd  under  every  head 
The  sum  of  what  each  lawyer  said. 
Gave  her  own  reasons  last,  and  then 
Decreed  the  cause  against  the  men. 

But,  in  a  weighty  case  like  this. 
To  show  she  did  not  judge  amiss, 
VHiich  evil  tongues  might  else  report. 
She  made  a  speech  in  open  court. 
Wherein  she  grievously  complains, 
"How  she  was  cheated  by  the  swains: 
On  whose  petition  (humbly  showing. 
That  women  were  hot  worth  the  wooing. 
And  that,  unless  the  sex  would  mend. 
The  race  of  lovers  soon  must  end) — 
She  was  at  Lord  knows  what  expense 
To  form  a  nymph  of  wit  and  sense, 
A  model  for  her  sex  design'd. 
Who  never  could  one  lover  find. 
She  saw  her  favor  was  misplac*d ; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste ; 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face. 
They  were  a  stupid,  senseless  race; 
And,  were  riie  to  begin  again. 
She  'd  study  to  reform  the  men. ; 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more 
To  iMMRtfn,  than  they  had  befbre, 
To  put  them  on  an  equal  foot ; 
And  this,  or  nothing  else,  would  do*t 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike. 
Since  every  being  loves  \U  Uke, 

"  But  now,  repenting  what  was  done 
She  left  all  business  to  her  son ; 
She  puts  the  world  in  bis  possessMO, 
And  lets  him  use  it  at  disentMn." 
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The  crier  was  order'd  to  diBmiai 
The  oonit,  m>  made  his  last  O  yes! 
The  goddess  v^'ould  no  longer  wait; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven,- 
Haineas'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  Heaven. 


STELLA'S  BIRTH.DAY^1720. 

Ai.L  travellers  at  first  incline 

Where'er  they  see  the  fairest  sign ; 

And,  if  they  find  the  chambers  neat, 

And  like  the  liquor  and  the  meat. 

Will  call  again  and  recommend 

The  Angel-inn  to  every  friend. 

What  though  the  painting  grows  decay'd. 

The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade  : 

Nay,  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 

Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us. 

As  fine  as  daubers'  hands  can  make  it. 

In  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it. 

We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 

To  quit  the  true  old  Angel-inn. 

Now  this  is  Stella's  case  in  fact. 
An  angeCt  face  a  h'ttle  crack'd : 
(Could  poets  or  could  painters  fix 
How  angth  kmk  at  thirty-dz :) 
This  drew  us  in  at  first  to  find 
In  such  a  form  an  angd's  mind ; 
And  every  virtue  now  supplies 
The  fainting  rays  of  Stella's  eyee. 
See  at  her  le<ee  crowding  swains. 
Whom  Stella  freely  entertains 
With  breeding,  humor,  wit.  and  sense ; 
And  puts  them  but  to  small  expense ;  * 
Their  mind  so  plentifully  fills. 
And  makes  such  reasonable  bills, 
So  Utile  gets  fi>r  what  she  gives. 
We  really  wonder  how  she  lives ! 
And,  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place, 
When  Doll  hangs  out  a  newer  fiice  T 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  7 

Then,  Chloe,  still  go  on  to  prate 
Of  thirty-dz  and  thirty-eight ; 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal-picking. 
Tour  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken; 
Tour  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us. 
That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows : 
And  let  me  warn  you  to  believe 
A  truth,  for  which  your  soul  should  grieve ; 
That,  should  you  live  to  see  the  day 
When  Stella's  locks  must  all  be  grey. 
When  age  must  print  a  furrow'd  trace 
On  every  feature  of  her  face ; 
Though  yon,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe. 
Could  ait,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe. 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty's  queen. 
And  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen ; 
No  bkxHU  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind  : 
All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore. 


THE  JOURNAL  O^  A  MODERN  LADT. 
Ill  A  Lrrm  to  a  pcrson  of  quality. — 1728 

SiK, 

It  was  a  most  unfriendly  part 
In  you,  who  ought  to  know  my  heart. 
Are  well  acquainted  with  my  zeal 
For  all  the  female  commonweal — 
How  could  it  come  into  your  mind 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind, 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire. 
And  brand  me  for  a  woman-hater  ? 
On  me,  who  think  them  all  so  fair. 
They  rival  Venus  to  a  hair ; 
Their  virtues  never  ceas'd  to  sing, 
Since  first  I  leam'd  to  tune  a  string  ? 
Methinks  I  bear  the  ladies  cry, 
Will  he  his  character  belie  7 
Must  never  our  misfortunes  end  7 
And  have  we  lost  our  only  friend  7 
Ah,  lovely  nymphs,  remove  your  fean. 
No  more  let  fall  those  precious  tears. 
Sooner  shall,  &c 

[Here  are  aevend  verse*  omitted.] 
The  hound  be  hunted  by  the  hare, 
Than  I  turn  rebel  to  the  fair. 

Twas  you  engag*d  me  first  to  write, 
Then  gave  the  subject  out  of  spite : 
The  journal  of  a  modem  dame 
Is  by  my  promise  what  you  claim. 
My  word  is  past,  I  must  submit ; 
And  yet,  perhaps,  you  may  be  bit 
I  but  transcribe ;  for  not  a  line 
Of  all  the  satire  shall  be  mine. 
Compell'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhymes 
The  common  slanders  of  the  times. 
Of  modem  times,  the  guilt  is  yours. 
And  me  my  innocence  secures. 
Unwilling  Muse,  begin  thy  lay. 
The  annals  of  a  female  day. 

By  nature  tum'd  to  play  the  rake  well, 
(As  we  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel,) 
The  modem  dame  is  wak'd  by  noon, 
(Some  authors  say,  not  quite  so  soon,) 
Because,  though  sore  against  her  will, 
She  sate  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 
She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes. 
And  asks,  if  it  be  time  to  rise : 
Of  head-ache  and  the  spleen  complains ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains. 
Her  nigh^gown  and  her  slippers  brought  her 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron-water. . 
Then  to  her  glass ;  and,  **  Betty,  pray 
Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  7 
But  was  it  not  confounded  hard  7 
Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card ! 
Four  mattadores,  and  lose  codiUe  ! 
Depend  upon't,  I  never  will. 
But  run  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  fix 
The  ladies  here  to-night  by  siz." 
**  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below ; 
He  says,  *  Hb  business  is  to  know 
If  you'll  redeem  the  silver  cup 
He  keeps  in  pawn  ?' " — "  First,  show  him  up. 
"Your  dressing-plate  he'll  be  content 
To  take,  for  interest  cent,  per  cenL 
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And,  madam,  there's  my  lady  Spade, 

And  studied  Affectation  came, 

Hath  Bent  this  letter  by  her  maid." 

Each  limb  and  feature  out  of  frame  ; 

"  Well,  I  remember  what  she  won; 

While  Ignorance,  with  brain  of  lead. 

And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  7 

^ew  hovering  o'er  each  female  bead. 

Here,  carry  down  those  ten  pistoles 

Why  should  I  ask  of  thee,  my  Muae, 

My* husband  left  to  pay  for  coals: 

An  hundred  tongues,  as  poets  use. 

I  thank  my  stars,  they  all  are  light ; 

When,  to  give  every  dame  her  due, 

And  I  may  have  revenge  to-night." 

An  hundred  thousand  were  too  few  f 

Now,  loitering  o'er  her  tea  and  cream. 

Or  how  shall  I,  alas !  relate 

She  enters  on  her  usual  theme ; 

The  sum  of  all  their  senseless  prate. 

Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeats, 

Calls  lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheats : 

«  She  slipt  spadillo  in  her  breast, 

Now  comes  the  general  scandal-charge ; 

Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest : 

What  some  invent,  the  rest  enlazge ; 

There's  Mrs.  Cut  and  she  combine, 

And,  "  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie. 

And  to  each  other  give  the  sign." 

You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I : 

Through  every  game  pursues  her  tale. 

I  must  conceal  my  author's  name ; 

Like  hunters  o'er  their  evening  ale. 

But  now  'tis  known  to  common  fiune." 

Now  to  another  scene  give  place : 

Say,  foolish  females,  bold  and  Mind. 

Enter  the  folks  with  silks  and  lace  : 

Say,  by  what  fatal  turn  of  mind, 

Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat, 

Are  yon  on  vices  most  severe. 

Right  Indian  this,  right  Mechlin  that: 

Wherein  yourselves  have  greatest  ahare  f 

•* Observe  thi^  pattern ;  there's  a  stuff; 

Thus  every  fool  herself  deludes ; 

I  can  have  customers  enough. 

The  prudes  condemn  the  absent  pmdea : 

Dear  madam,  you  are  grown  so  hard — 

Mopea,  who  stinks  her  spouse  to  death. 

This  lace  is  worth  twelve  pounds  a  yard : 

Accuses  Chloe's  tainted  breath ; 

Madam,  if  there  be  truth  in  man, 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 

I  never  sold  so  cheap  a  fan." 

To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes ; 

This  business  of  importance  o'er, 

While  crooked  Cynthia,  sneering,  says 

And  madam  almost  dress'd  by  fi)ur ; 

That  Florimel  wears  iron  stays : 

The  footman,  in  his  usual  phrase. 

Chloe,  of  eveiy  coxcomb  jealous. 

Comes  up  with,  "  Madam,  dinner  stays." 

Admires  how  giris  can  talk  with  fellows  ; 

She  answers  in  her  usual  style. 

And,  fiill  of  indignation,  frets, 

**  The  cook  must  keep  it  back  awhile : 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes : 

I  never  can  have  lime  to  dress ; 

Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorious. 

(No  woman  breathing  takes  up  less  0 

Cries,  "  Lord,  the  world  is  so  censorioQsr* 

I'm  hurried  so  it  makes  me  sick ; 

And  Ru&,  with  her  combs  of  lead. 

I  wish  the  dinner  at  Old  Nick." 

Whispers  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red: 

At  table  now  she  acts  her  part, 

Aura,  whose  tongue  you  hear  a  mile  heooe> 

Has  all  the  dinner-cant  by  heart : 

Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence ; 

**  I  thought  we  were  to  dine  alone. 

And  Sylvia,  full  of  inward  guilt. 

My  dear ;  for  sure,  if  I  had  known 

Calls  Amoret  an  arrant  jilt 

This  company  would  come  to-day — 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise. 

But  really  'tis  my  spouse's  way ! 

While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies : 

He 's  so  unkind,  he  never  sends 

They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute, 

To  tell  when  he  invites  his  friends : 

No  single  tongue  one  moment  mute; 

I  wish  ye  may  but  have  enough ! " 

All  mad  to  speak,  and  none  to  hearken. 

And  while  with  all  this  paltry  stuff 

They  set  the  very  lainlog  barking ; 

She  sits  tormenting  every  guest, 

Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 

Nor  gives  her  tongue  one  moment's  rest. 

Than  fish-wives  o'er  a  cup  of  gin: 

In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite. 

Not  school-boys  at  a  barring-out 

Which  modem  ladles  call  polite ; 

Rais'd  ever  such  incessant  rout ; 

Tou  see  the  booby  husband  sit 

The  jumbling  particles  of  matter 

In  admiration  at  her  wit. 

In  chaos  made  not  such  a  clatter; 

But  let  me  now  awhile  survey 

Far  less  the  rabble  roar  and  rail. 

Our  madam  o'er  her  evening-tea ; 

When  drunk  with  sour  election  ale. 

Surrounded  with  her  noisy  clans 

Nor  do  tliey  trust  their  tongues  alone. 

0{  prudes,  coqueUes.  and  harridans ; 

But  speak  a  language  of  their  own ; 

When,  frighted  at  the  clamorous  crew. 

Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look, 

Away  the  god  of  Silence  flew. 

Far  better  than  a  printed  honk; 

And  fair  Discretion  left  the  place. 

Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown. 

And  Modesty  with  blushing  fiice : 

And  wink  a  reputation  down; 

Now  enters  overweening  Pride, 

Or,  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan. 

And  Scandal  ever  gaping  wide ; 

Describe  the  lady  and  the  man. 

Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe, 

But  see,  the  female  club  disbands. 

Scurrility  with  gibing  air ; 

Each  twenty  visits  on  her  hands. 

Rude  Laughter  seeming  like  to  bunt. 

Now  all  alone  poor  madam  sits 

And  Malice  always  judging  worst; 

In  vapors  and  hysteric  fits : 

And  Vanity  with  pocket-glass. 

And  Impudence  with  front  of  bnui ; 

I'd  lay  my  life  he  never  went: 
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Put  six,  and  not  a  living  loul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole." 
A  dreadful  interval  of  spleen ! 
How  shall  we  pan  the  time  between  ? 
'*Here,  Betty,  let  me  take  my  drops ; 
And  feel  my  pulse,  I  know  it  stops  : 
This  head  of  mine,  Lord,  how  it  swims  I 
And  such  a  pain  in  all  my  limbs !" 
**  Dear  madam,  try  to  take  a  nap." — 
But  now  they  hear  a  footman*B  rap : 
**  Go,  run,  and  light  the  ladies  up : 
It  must  be  one  before  we  sup.*' 

The  table,  cards,  and  counters,  set, 
And  all  the  gamester-ladies  met. 
Her  spleen  and  fits  recover'd  quite. 
Our  madam  can  sit  up  all  night : 
"Whoever  comes,  I'm  not  within.'* — 
Quadrille's  the  word,  and  so  begin. 

How  can  the  Muse  her  aid  impart, 
UnskiU'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art? 
Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 
The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut  7 
The  superstitious  whims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate  I 
What  agony  of  soul  she  feels 
To  see  a  knave's  inverted  heels ! 
She  draws  up  card  by  card,  to  find 
Good-ibrtune  peeping  from  behind ; 
With  panting  heart,  and  earnest  eyes, 
In  hope  to  see  spodiUo  rise  : 
In  vain,  alas !  her  hope  is  fed  ; 
She  draws  an  ace,  and  sees  it  red ; 
In  ready  counters  never  pays, 
But  pawns  her  snufiT-box,  rings,  and  keys : 
Ever  with  some  new  fency  struck. 
Tries  twenty  charms  to  mend  her  luck. 
**  This  morning,  when  the  partem  came, 
[  said  I  should  not  win  a  game. 
This  odious  chair,  how  came  I  stuck  in'tt 
I  think  I  never  had  good  luck  in't 
I'm  so  uneasy  in  my  stays ; 
Yoor  fan  a  moment,  if  you  please. 
Stand  further,  girl,  or  get  you  gone ; 
I  always  loee  when  you  look  on." 
*'  Lord !  madam,  you  have  lost  codSU  ! 
I  never  saw  you  play  so  ill." 
*'  Nay,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
Twas  you  that  threw  the  game  away : 
When  lady  Trickaey  play'd  a  four, 
You  took  it  with  a  mattadore ; 
I  saw  you  touch  your  wedding-ring 
Before  my  lady  call'd  a  king ; 
You  spoke  a  word  began  with  H, 
And  I  know  whom  you  tneant  to  teach. 
Because  you  held  the  king  of  hearts ; 
Fie,  madam,  leave  these  little  arts." 
" That's  not  so  bad  as  one  that  rubs 
Her  chair,  to  call  the  king  of  clubs ; 
And  makes  her  partner  understand 
A  mattadore  is  in  her  hand." 
**  Madam,  you  have  no  cause  to  flounce, 
I  swear  I  saw  you  thrice  renounce." 
**  And  truly,  madam,  I  know  when. 
Instead  of  five,  you  scor'd  me  ten. 
Spaditto  here  has  got  a  mark ; 
A  child  may  know  it  in  the  dark : 
I  guess'd  the  hand  :  it  seldom  fails : 
I  wish  some  folks  would  pare  their  imils." 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  stoim, 
It  passes  but  for  common  form  : 


But,  conscious  that  they  all  speak  true, 
And  give  each  other  but  their  due. 
It  never  interrupts  the  game. 
Or  makes  them  sensible  of  shame. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 
The  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run, 
As  if  they  had  but  just  begun. 
But  I  shall  not  again  repeat. 
How  oil  they  squabble,  snarl,  and  cheat 
At  last  they  hear  the  watchman  knock. 
**  A  frosty  mom — past  four  o'clock." 
The  chairmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
*'  Come,  let  us  play  the  other  round." 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone. 
But,  first,  the  winner  must  invite 
The  company  to-morrow  night. 

Unlucky  madam,  lef\  in  tears, 
(Who  now  again  quadrille  fonwears,) 
With  empty  puree,  and  aching  head. 
Steals  to  her  sleeping  spouse  to  bed. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT.* 

OOCASIONED   BY   READING    THE  FOLLOWING 
MAXIM  IN  ROCHEFOUCAULT: 

Dant  VadversUi  de  no8  meiSeurs  amiSf  nous  trouvons 
toujouTB  qudque  chose  qui  ne  nous  d^plaU  pas. 


As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true  : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him  :  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
**In  all  distresses  of  our  friends. 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us.* 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  lowt 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you : 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  ? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without  : 


•  Written  in  NoTember,  1731.— There  are  two  distinct 
poems  on  this  subject,  one  of  tbem  containing  many  spa- 
rioas  lines.  In  what  is  liere  printed,  the  genuine  parts 
of  both  are  preserved.  JV. 
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How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 

How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  ! 
What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 

His  brother  write  as  well  aa  he  ? 

But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 

Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  hell  7 
Her  end  when  emulation  misses. 

She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses : 

The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 

Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 

Vain  human-kind  !  fantastic  race ! 

Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  f 

Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 

Their  empire  in  our  heart  divide. 

Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 

Tis  all  to  mo  an  usurpation. 

I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 

Yet,  when  yon.  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line, 

Bat  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six ; 

It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fir, 

I  cry,  "  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit  !** 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 

In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 

Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 

Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce, 

Refin'd  at  first,  and  show'd  its  use. 

St  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 

That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 

Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 

If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 

And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 

If  with  such  talents  Heaven  hath  bless'd  'em, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  f 
To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 

Thy  gifls ;  but  never  to  my  friend : 

I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 

Bat  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  vray  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
"  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he 's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind  ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  din'd ; 
plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  ^fly  times  before. 
How  does  he  &ncy  we  can  sit . 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  witT 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith !  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter ; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 


"  For  poetry,  he 's  past  his  prime  ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme  : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
His  fiincy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I  'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ; 
But  there  *s  no  talking  to  some  men  T' 

And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years  : 
*'  He 's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring !" 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus  : 
•^  It  is  not  yet  so  bed  with  us !" 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes. 
And  by  their  fear  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course. 
And  servants  answer,  **  Worse  and  worse  T*) 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell. 
That,  *'  God  be  prais'd.  the  Dean  is  welL" 
Then  he  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst, 
And  oflen  told  you  so  at  first" 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet  should  ^ome  neighbor  feel  a  peon 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  comphiin; 
How  many  a  message  would  ho  send  ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend  ! 
Inquire  wlrnt  regimen  I  kept  t 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  ? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  ffear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  roust  be  verified  at  last 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
"How  is  the  Dean  ?"—'•  He 's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 
He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead. 

Before  the  passing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
*'  Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  leA?  and  who's  his  heir  f** 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
•Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses." 
"  To  public  uses !  there 's  a  whim  ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  t 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ."* 

Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  employ'd ; 
.  With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy*d : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  cum  the  Desn,  or  bUu  the  Dnpier. 
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Tbe  doctor!,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wiaely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
'*We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  niPd,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years: 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
Tis  told  at  court,  **  the  Dean  is  dead.*' 
And  lady  Suffolk,*  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen. 
The  queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  **  Is  he  gone !  'tis  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  you  say;  then  let  him  rot: 
I  'm  glad  the  medalst  were  forgot. 
I  promis'd  him,  I  own ;  but  when  f 
I  only  was  the  princess  then : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  king, 
Tou  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy : 
**  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  "  I  'm  sorry  for  the  news : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will! 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
Fh>vided  Bolingbroke  were  dead !" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
nniree  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains ! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Revis'd  by  Tibhalds,  Moore,  and  Cibber. 
He  'U  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters ; 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die : 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
**  I  'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die !" 

Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
AU  fortitude  of  mind  supplies: 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lash'd,  they  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  between : 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  leam'd  to  act  their  parts, 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
The  Dean  is  dead :  (Pray  what  is  trumps  f) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  1 11  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall : 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 


*  Mrs.  Howard,  at  one  time  a  fhvorite  with  thsDeaa.  Jf. 
t  Which  the  Dean  in  vain  expected,  in  retom  fbr  a 
jv>esent  be  bad  sent  to  the  princess.  A*. 
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Madam,  your  husband  vnW  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend  ? 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he 's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  lady  Club  will  take  it  ill, 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  lov'd  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart :) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say.  must  part 
His  time  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  ? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past;  a  different  scene ! 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist 
Where's  now  the  favorite  of  Apollo? 
Departed : — and  kia  toorks  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes, 
Inquires  for  Swifl  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  lintot,  **  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  ago.*' — **  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
**  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane : 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you  're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 
Here 's  CoUey  .Cibber's  birth-day  poem. 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen, 
By  Stephen  Duck,  upon  the  queen. 
Then  here 's  a  letter  finely  penn'd 
Against  Qie  Craflsman  and  his  friend : 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaflbcUon. 
Next,  here 's  Sir  Robert's  vindication, 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet : 
Your  honor,  please  to  buy  a  set  ? 

**  Here's  Wolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition ; 
Tis  read  by  every  politician: 
The  countiy-members,  when  in  town, 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down ; 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart ; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart: 
Those  maids  of  honor  who  can  read, 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  :* 
He  doth  an  honor  to  his  gown, 
By  bravely  running  priestcmft  down : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor ; 
That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
Perform'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats : 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer ; 
A  shame  he  hath  not  got  a  mitre  .^ 


*  Wolston  is  here  conibanded  with  Woolaston.  JV. 
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Suppose  me  dead;  and  thea  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  dbcourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favor  some,  and  some  without ; 
One,  quite  indifierent  in  the  cause> 
My  character  impartial  draws. 
"The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill  receiv'd  at  court. 
Although,  ironically  grave. 
He  sham'd  the  ibol,  and  lash'd  the  knave ; 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 

**Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story  j 
He  was  a  most  confowided  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dvU^  before  he  died." 

^'Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  f 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  \ 
Twas  he  that  writ  the  Dra pier's  letters !" — 

"He  should  have  lefl  them  for  his  htUers: 
We  had  a  hundred  aJbltr  merit 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. — 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  d^end  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  taliret  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  vHtrld  in  quiet  / 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  toAim, 
Ccurtt  city,  camp^'^l  one  to  him.^ 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  $lobber*d. 
Offend  o\ir  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  comuds  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour ! 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels. 
In  aatire*,  libeU,  lying  travels ; 
Not  sparing  his  own  dergy  cioth. 
But  eaU  into  it,  like  a  mothr 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  Che  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seem'd  determined  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim; 
He  lashed  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  name. 
No  individual  could  resent, 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect, 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humor  when  they  gibe: 
He  spar'd  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose. 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dullness  mov'd  his  pity. 
Unless  it  offer*d  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest ;    . 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  leam'd  by  rote. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd. 
Must  be  or  ridicuJCd  or  Uuhid. 
If  you  reaent  it,  who 's  to  blame  X 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 
His  friendships^  still  to  few  confin'd. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fiiin  would  pass  ibr  lorda  indeed  t 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower ; 


He  would  have  deem'd  it  a  disgmce. 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  free. 
On  rand  squlrea,  that  kingdom's  bane. 
He  vented  oil  hia  wrath  in  vain : 
*******  squires  to  market  brought. 
Who  sell  their  souls  and  ****  lor  Doogbt: 
The  •**•  •♦*•  go  joyful  back. 
To  rob  the  church,  their  tenanfii  lack; 
Go  snacks  with  *****  juslioes. 
And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees; 
In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  gaol  or  turnpike  to  repair; 
And  turn  •*♦*♦•♦  to  public  roads 
Conunodioua  to  their  own  abodes. 

"  He  never  thought  an  honor  done  hiai, 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  lo  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wita  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  soom  the  tools  with  sun  and  gtrtm, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station. 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiwation ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afiaid, 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  sfiain^ 
He  gave  himself  no  haughty  ain: 
Without  regarding  private  ends. 
Spent  all  hia  credit  for  his  fneods; 
And  only  choee  the  wise  and  good; 
No  flatterers;  no  allies  in  Mood: 
But  suocor'd  Tirtue  in  distress. 
And  seldom  iail'd  of  good  mcem; 
As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own, 
Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  nokoown. 

"He  kept  with  princes  due  decoroffl; 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  *em, 
He  foUow'd  David's  lesson  just; 
In  princes  never  pat  his  trust; 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd, 
With  what  impatience  he  deeltim'd! 
Fair  Libbktt  was  all  his  cry; 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oft  expos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  Action  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head ; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found, 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

'<Had  he  but  spar'd  his  toogoe  sad  pen. 
He  might  have  nee  like  other  nea: 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  grost: 
Ingratitude  he  often  fi>und. 
And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind. 
To  merit  well  of  humankind; 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  thosd 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  hisw* 
He  labor'd  many  a  fruitlesB  boar. 
To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  fiictioD  hrewiflf. 
While  they  punned  each  other's  nun* 
But,  finding  vain  was  all  his  oirti 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despstr.  , 

"And,  oh!  how  short  are  humW*"*^ 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams- 
What  St  John's  skill  in  stale  sflsiii, 
What  Ormond's  vmlor,  Oxford'ii  csr* 
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To  save  their  nnking  country  lent, 
Wea  all  destroy'd  by  one  event 
Too  aoon  that  precioua  life  was  ended. 
On  which  alone  our  weal  depended. 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts. 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearti ; 
By  aoUmn  league  and  coeenajU  bound. 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  confound ; 
To  turn  religion  to  a  fable. 
And  make  the  government  a  Babel ; 
Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown* 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory, 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story : 
When  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land. 
How  could  unguarded  virtue  stand! 

•*  With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene : 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  within  die  frown  of  power ; 
Pursued  by  base  envenom'd  pens. 

Far  to  the  land  of  s and  fens; 

A  servile  race  in  ibUy  nurs*d. 

Who  truckle  most,  when  treated  wont 

•*  By  innocence  and  resolution. 
He  bore  continual  persecution ; 
While  numbers  to  proferment  rose. 
Whose  merit  was  to  be  his  foes; 
When  et^nhUovmfamUiarfriendt, 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends. 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels, 
Agmnst  him  lifting  up  their  hedi. 

"  The  Dean  did,  by  his  pen,  defeat 
An  infanious  destructive  cheat ; 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  hath  own*d  it  was  his  doing. 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

*'  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fete. 
In  bim  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench. 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain, 
Aa  modem  Scroggs,  or  old  TressUian ; 
Who  long  all  justice  had  discarded. 
Nor  fear* d  he  God,  nor  man  regarded  ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  his  rage  to  vent, 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent : 
But  Heaven  his  innocence  defends. 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends; 
Not  strains  of  law,  nor  judges*  fiown. 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown. 
Nor  witness  hir'd,  nor  jury  pick'd. 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict 

"  In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart. 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part; 
Whero  folly,  pride,  and  fection  sway. 
Remote  from  St  John,  Pope,  and  Gay." 

**  Alas,  poor  Dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  mieanihrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 
Which  if  he  lik'd,  much  good  mayH  do  Mm. 
His  teal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 
But  disconieni  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timdy  ofifers. 
To  raise  his  post,  or  j£S  his  c^ers. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
like  other  brethren  of  his  gown ; 


For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled  >mm 
I  say  no  more— because  he*8  dead,^» 
What  wridngs  has  he  left  behind  7" 

*'  I  hear  they  'ra  of  a  difierent  kind ; 
A  few  in  verse ;  but  most  in  prose.  " 

*'Some  high'JUnm  paa^Mets,  I  suppose:-^ 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times. 
To  paUiate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her. 
As  never  fevering  the  Protender; 
Or  libds  yet  oonceard  from  sight. 
Against  die  court  to  show  his  spitet 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  wor^-^ 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : — 
But— ^RoC  one  eermon^  you  may  swear.** 

**  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories. 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories : 
Was  cbeeriiil  to  his  dying  day ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

*'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  pnee, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them. 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind : 
And,  if  he  oflen  miss'd  his  aim. 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 
The  praise  is  his,  and  thein  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  lefl  his  debtor ; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes." 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

ON  THE  EVER.LAMENTED  LOSS  OF  THE  TWO 

TEWTREES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  CHIL* 

THORNE,  SOMERSET.— 1106. 

Imitated  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid. 

In  ancient  thnes,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  oflen  leave  their  cella. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitslity. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winier-night 
As  authon  of  the  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  sainis  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguis'd  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain, 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain, 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win ; 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  wt>ful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate, 
Having  through  all  the  village  post. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last ; 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
Call'd  in  the  neighborhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night; 
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And  then  the  hoepitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  becon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cat  oat  laif^e  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stcpp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jag  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fiiirly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful !)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 
As  If  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaz'd, 
And  often  on  each  other  gaz'd ; 
For  both  were  frightenM  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry, — *•  What  ar'tt" 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrim$t  soon  aware  on't, 
Told  them  Uieir  calling,  and  their  errand : 
"  Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,*'  the  hermits  said : 
"  No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But  for  that  peck  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  fit  to  live  onChrislian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes." 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  &ir  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft  ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafler ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  afler. 

The  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  a  joist, 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course ; 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower : 
The  flier,  though 't  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't ; 
But,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney  near  allied, 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adher'd ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares. 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning  chair  began  to  crawl. 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  chang'd. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  rang'd. 


The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  MoU, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Dttle  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem*d  to  look  abundance  better, 
■    Improv'd  in  picture,  size,  and  letter; 
And,  high  in  order  plac*d,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.* 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  raetamorphoe'd  into  penvs ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposM  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  ss  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hermits  then  desir'd  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most 
Philemon,  having  paus'd  awhile, 
RetumM  them  thanks  in  homely  stjrle: 
Then  said,  "  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fidn  wouM  live  at  esse; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  yoa  plesse.'* 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels: 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding*eleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assum'd  a  sable  hue ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  jost 
As  threadbare,  and  as  full  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  duet: 
He  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  read  the  newi; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  neit, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  bad  the  service  all  by  heart; 
Wish'd  women  might  have  children  fsj* 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  fsnow'd  m\ 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  dtmne; 
Found  his  head  fill'd  with  many  s  jy^J 
But  classic  authors,— he  ne'er  miw'd'eni. 

Thus  having  furbish'd  up  a  pswm. 
Dame  Baucis  next  Aey  ploy'd  their  ltfce« 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edg'd  with  cMsrlan ; 
Her  petticoat,  transfbrm'd  apace, 
Became  block  satin,  flounc'd  with  la«. 
Plain  Ow)dy  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amaz'd  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admir'd  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  kfe 
Were  several  years  this  man  •n^Tfl, 
When,  on  a  day,  which  piov'd  their  !■«• 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  psst 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  ihjtf  »* 
To  the  church-yard  to  take  s  walk; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out,  , 

«  My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  spiODt- 
"Sprout!"  quoih  the  man;  "whsti»»' 

tell  us  r  , 

I  hope  you  don't  brieve  me  jeWOOsT^^^^ 

♦  The  tribes  of  Israel  are  sometimes  dirtisf"  ^^ 
coantry  churches  by  the  ensigns  given  to  thB«  V 
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Bot  yet,  methinkf,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yoon  is  budding  too : — 
lYay — DOW  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root." 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yew9. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remembers,  he  the  trees  has  seen : 
He*]l  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  w^ith  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
PointB  out  the  place  of  either  yew  ,* 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew : 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  belie v'd 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  griev'd. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it. 


A  DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  HORNING. 
1709. 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  an  hackney-coach 
Appearing,  show'd  the  ruddy  Mom's  approach. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  flown. 
And  BoAly  stole  to  discompose  her  own ; 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dextrous  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennePs  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal-man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 
Duns  at  bis  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through  half  the 

street 
The  tamkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees : 
The  watchful  bailifls  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  tchool-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


THE  GRAND  aUESTION  DEBATED: 

WRBTHXft  HAIULTON'S  BAWN  SHOULD  U  TUKNXD 
INTO  ▲  BAKEACK  Oft  A  MALT-HOUSK.     1789. 

Tbub  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight*  full  of  care : 
**  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  aflTair. 
ITiis  Hamilton's  bawn,t  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 
For  a  barraekt  or  maU-hnue,  we  now  must  consider. 

**  First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  maU-'kouM, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  wiU  fall  t'us; 


•  Bir  Arthur  Aeheson,  at  whose  seat  this  wss  written, 
t  A  Isiye  old  house,  two  miles  from  Sir  Arthur's  seat* 

r. 

X  The  army  in  Ireland  is  lodged  in  strong  baikUugs,  I 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  called  barracks.  F.  \ 


There 's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labor  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer, 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year : 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stor'd ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board  ; 
And  you  and  the  Dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  vrine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humor,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirioin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant .' 
My  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on 't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent ; 
Whatever  they  give  me,  I  must  be  content, 
Or  Join  with  the  court  in  every  debate; 
And  rather  than  that,  I  would  lose  my  estate." 
Thus  ended  the  knight ;  thus  began  his  meek  wife: 
'*  It  muttt  and  it  AtSl  be  a  barmck^  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopu9;  no  company  comes. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty  dull  Rums.^ 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  7 
I  'm  all  over  daub'd  when  I  sit  by  the  Dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack^  my  dear, 
The  captain,  I  'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  Deanship  a  straw. 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe ; 
Or  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert, 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers, 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolv'd  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,||  who  listen'd  to  all  that  was  past, 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  call'd  to  be  drest. 
Cried,  *'  Madam,  why  surely  my  master's  possest! 
Sir  Arthur  the  maleter !  how  fine  it  will  sound ! 
I  'd  rather  the  baum  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But  madam,  I  guess'd  there  would  never  come  good. 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood.t 
And  now  my  dream  *s  out ;  for  I  was  a-dream'd 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat — O  dear,  how  I  scream'd ! 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly,  she  said,  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 
*'  Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease. 
You  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  yon  please : 
And,  madam,  I  always  believ'd  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  denials  yon  would  not  give  out 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purtest^ 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest; 
And,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
With  such  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the  streets ; 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barmck  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can 't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I  'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived 
At  Hamilton's  bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arriv'd ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Arthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 
Now  see,  when  they  meet,  bow  their  honors  behave : 
*  Noble  captain,  your  servant' — ^'Sir  Arthur,  your 
slave ; 


{  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  coantry  clergyman. 
F. 
I  My  lady's  waiting-woman.   F. 
IT  Two  of  Sir  Arthor^s  managers.   A*. 
2K2 
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You  honor  me  much' — 'The  honor  is  mine.' — 
'Twos  a  tad  rainy  night* — ^'Bat  the  morning  is 
fine/  [service/ — 

*  Pray  how  does  my  lady  V — *  My  wife  *8  at  your 
'  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.* — 

' Good-morrow,   good   captain.    I'll  wait  on  you 
down/ — 

*  You  shan't  stir  a  foot.' — ^' You  '11  think  me  a  clown :' 
'For  all  the  world,  captain — ' — ^'Not  half  an  inch 

farther/ — 

*  You  must  be  obey'd !' — *  Your  servant,  Sir  Arthur! 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown/ — 

*  I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own/  " 

*'  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate. 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 

"  Pray,  madam,  be  quiet;  what  was  it  I  said  ? 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come, 
At  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  trumpet  and  drum. 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state : 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate  : 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tbntara,  tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daub'd  with  gold  lace 
O  la !  the  sweet  gentleman !  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  hone,  the  dear  creter,  it  prances  and  rears ; 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears : 
At  last  comes  the  troop  by  the  word  of  command, 
Drawn  up  in  our  court;  when  the  captain  cries. 

Stand ! 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizen'd  you  out  like  a  queen). 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favor, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cock'd ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that, 
For  a  captain  of  horM  never  takes  off  his  hat, 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle :) 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  hilt 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin : 
'  Pray,  captain,  be  pleas'd  to  alight  and  walk  in.' 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound, 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half-way  to  the  ground. 

*  JCit,  run  to  your  roaster,  and  bid  him  come  to  us ; 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honor  you  do  us. 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favor  to  stay. 

And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day  : 
You  're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year: 
If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest**' 

*  Lord !  madam !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest : 
You  banter  me,  madam ;  the  kingdom  must  grant-^' 
'  You  oflicers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant !' " 

"  Hist,  huftsy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming—" 
**  No,  madam;  'tis  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 
To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  Dean  and  the  doctor*  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side  ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first; 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst. 


The  servants  amai'd  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nooe 
To  peep  at  the  captain  all  in  his  fine  cU>*eB. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he 's  a  fine-spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  toogne  ran; 
'  And,  madam/  says  he, '  if  such  dinners  yoa  give, 
You  '11  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose  ; 
But  the  Devil 's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes : 
G— -d — n  me !  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent* 

But,  z s!  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  T 

Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looiu,  I  *m  alnid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid : 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  while  band 
In  mending  your  cassoc,  and  smoothing  your  band. 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  lo  Jinny.) 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassoc  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  coven  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room  ; 
G — d — ^n  me !  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groooi ; 
A  tckolard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loosi^ 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  ciy  6o  lo  a  goose ; 
Your  Novedst  and  Bluturcks,  and  Omitrf,t  and  atoff 
By  G— t  (hey  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  anoff 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army 's  the  only  good  school  in  the  natioa : 
My  schoolmaster  call'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  Ibol, 
But  at  cufis  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  achool ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  lae. 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good  o*  hk. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife  ; 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maol'd  in  my  life : 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what 's  very  odd. 
The  fint  man  I  robb'd  was  a  parson,  by  G— . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day/ 
"  Never  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  mnch  wic. 
And,  madam,  I  laugh 'd  till  I  thought  I  should  spliL 
So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  mifi  at  the  Dean, 
As  who  should  say,  JVoio,  am  I  aih'aay  «md  leoa  K 
But  he  dunt  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lipa. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hipa." 
Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  ulk. 
Till  she  heard  the  Dean  call,  **  Will  your  ladyriiip 

walk  f" 
Her  ladyship  answers,  **  I'm  just  coming  down  :** 
Then,  turning  to  Hannah,  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried,  **  Hussy,  why  sura  the  wtJuA  is  gone  mad ! 
How  could  these  t^imenu  get  into  your  brains  ? — 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  pains. 
But  the  Dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeen . 
For  your  life,  not  a  word  of  the  matter.  I  chaige  ye. 
Give  me  but  a  barmek,  a  fig  for  the  dtrgyJ* 


^  Dr.  Jinny,  a  dergyman  in  the  neighborhood.   F. 
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All  human  race  would  fain  be  vUt, 
And  millions  mi«  for  one  that  hits. 
Young*8  universal  passion,  pride. 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  i^ide. 
flay,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast, 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most? 


t  Ovids,  PlQtarcbs,  Uomers. 
X  Nicknames  fbr  nj  lady. 
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Oar  ehilling  climate  hardly  bean 
A  tprig  of  bays  in  fiily  yean ; 
While  every  fix>l  his  claim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assign'd 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind  f 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  Ibunder'd  hone  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barr*d  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside. 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
"Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries, /orfteor, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines. 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  Sun 
By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wudom  in  debates 
For  fiaming  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound. 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round ; 
Such  heavenly  influence  require. 
As  how  to  strike  the  Mu9e*$  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedler  Scot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews ; 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gypeiee  littering  under  hedges ; 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fiite 
To  rise  in  church,  or  lam,  or  ttale. 
As  he  whom  Fhoebus  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fcdr. 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  f 
Where  you  have  nothing  to  produce 
For  private  life,  or  public  use? 
Cowrt,  city,  country,  want  you  not ; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot 
For  poets,  law  makes  no  provision ; 
The  wealthy  have  you  in  derision : 
Of  state  aflSiin  you  cannot  smatter ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter: 
Your  portion,  taking  Britain  round, 
Was  just  one  annufd  hundred  pound ; 
Now  not  so  much  as  in  remainder, 
Since  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder ; 
For  over  fiz'd  by  right  divine 
(A  monarch's  right)  on  Grub^treet  line. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains ! 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains ! 
And  here  a  simih  comes  pat  in : 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten. 
The  guesis  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  labon,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea ; 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more, 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  dififerent  spirits  to  discern. 
And  how  distinguish  which  is  which. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  I 
Then  hear  an  old  experienc'd  sinner 
lostmctiog  thus  a  young  beginner. 


Consult  younelf ;  and  if  you  find 
A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  mind. 
Impartial  judge  within  your  breast 
What  subject  you  can  manage  best; 
Whether  your  genius  most  inclines 
To  satire,  praise,  or  humorous  lines, 
To  elegies  in  mournful  tone. 
Or  prologue  sent  from  hand  unknown. 
Then,  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  Muse  invok'd,  sit  down  to  write ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline ; 
Be  mindful,  when  invention  fiuls. 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails. 

Your  poem  finish'd,  next  your  care 
Is  needful  to  transcribe  it  fair. 
In  modem  wit,  all  printed  trash  is 
Set  off*  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 

To  statesmen  would  3roa  give  a  wipe, 
You  print  it  in  italic  type. 
When  letten  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes  : 
But,  when  in  capitals  exprest. 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest : 
Or  else  perhaps  he  may  invent 
A  better  than  the  poet  meant ; 
As  learned  commentaton  view 
In  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew. 

Your  poem  in  its  modish  dress. 
Correctly  fiued  for  the  press. 
Convey  by  penny-poet  to  lintot. 
But  let  no  friend  aJive  look  into 't 
If  Lintot  thinks  *twill  quit  the  cost. 
You  need  not  fear  your  labor  lost : 
And  how  agreeably  surpris'd 
Are  you  to  see  it  advertis'd  I 
The  hawker  shows  you  one  in  print, 
As  fresh  as  fiurthings  from  the  mint : 
The  product  of  your  toil  and  sweating; 
A  bastard  of  your  own  begetting. 

Be  sure  at  Will's,  the  following  day. 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  my ; 
And,  if  you  find  the  general  vogue 
Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue. 
Damns  all  your  thoughts  as  low  and  little. 
Sit  still,  and  swallow  down  your  spittle. 
Be  silent  as  a  politician. 
For  talking  may  beget  suspicion : 
Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town. 
And  help  yourself  to  run  it  down. 
Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride, 
Nor  argue  on  the  weaker  side : 
For  poems  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise,  or  justly  blame; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views. 
Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse : 
And,  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite. 
Depend  upon 't,  their  judgment 's  right 
But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone : 
Consider  what  a  risk  you  run : 
You  lose  your  credit  all  at  once ; 
The  town  will  mark  you  for  a  dunce ; 
The  vilest  doggrel  Grub-street  sends, 
Will  pass  for  youra  with  foes  and  friends ; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  some  fresh  blockhead  takes  your  place. 

Your  secret  kept,  your  poem  sunk. 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk. 
If  still  you  be  dispos'd  to  rhyme, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  lime. 
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Again  you  fail :  yet  Safe*z  the  word ; 
Take  coungei  and  attempt  a  third. 
Bnt  fint  with  care  employ  your  thought! 
Where  critict  mark'd  your  former  faults ; 
The  trivial  toma,  the  borrow'd  wit. 
The  nmtZM  that  nothing  fit ; 
The  cant  which  every  ibol  repeats, 
Town  jetti  and  coffee-houie  conceits : 
Detcriptiont  tedioui,  flat  and  dry, 
And  introduo'd  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
Or  where  we  find  your  fury  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
On  A*s  and  B's  your  malice  vent, 
While  readers  wonder  whom  you  meant; 
A  public  or  a  private  ro&6er, 
A  stafeiman,  or  a  South-sea  joUer  ; 
A  prelaU  who  no  God  believes ; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves ; 
A  pick-purse  at  the  bar  or  bench ; 
A  duchess,  or  a  suburb-wench : 
Or  oft,  when  epithets  you  link 
In  gaping  lines  to  fill  a  chink ; 
like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide ; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  inridge,  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish : 
So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  difiTerent  ways  in  miry  grounds. 
So  geographers  in  Afiric  maps 
WiSi  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o*er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay. 
You  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  lame. 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party-merit  seek  support; 
The  vilest  verM  thrives  best  at  court 
A  pamphlet  in  Sir  Bob's  defence 
Will  never  foil  to  bring  in  pence : 
Nor  be  ooncem'd  about  the  sale, 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round. 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  the  Tower ; 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies: 
His  humble  tenaU  this  profeaMs, 
In  all  their  tpeecket,  totei,  addres8e$. 
But  once  you  fix  him  in.  a  tomb, 
His  virtues  fiule,  his  vices  bloom; 
And  each  perfection  wrong  imputed, 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  his  praise. 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell, 
This  god  on  Earth  turns  devil  in  Hell : 
And  lo !  his  ministers  of  state. 
Transformed  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  woe. 
They  ply  their  former  arts  below ; 
And,  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat, 
Cimtrive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vote ; 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop, 
His  triple-barking  mouth  to  stop; 
Or  in  the  ivory  gate  of  drearai 
PkHJect  eidse  and  Soulh-eea  schemes; 


Or  hire  the  party  parophleteen 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  earL 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive. 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive : 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster, 
Which,  form'd  into  a  gariand  sweet, 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet; 
Who,  as  the  odors  reach  his  throne, 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ; 
For  law  and  goapd  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine : 
(I  mean  the  oracles  of  both. 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath.) 
Your  garland  in  the  following  reign. 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

But,  if  you  think  this  trade  too  bsse. 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case,} 
Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  soon^ul  smile. 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  awhila 
Proceed  no  further  in  your  part, 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  srt; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  for  gone 
In  all  our  modem  critic's  jargon: 
Then  talk  with  more  authentic  (see 
Of  umtieSt  in  time  and  flace ; 
Get  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friends, 
And  have  them  at  your  fingen*  ends; 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft  review, 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossa ; 
Read  all  the  prefaeet  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in, 
(Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling. 
To  raise  the  volunne's  price  a  shilling.) 

A  forward  critic  often  dopes  ns 
With  sham  quotations /)en  hvptaiai 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinns^ 
Will  magisterially  outshine  os. 
Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  oveiron  ye, 
Procure  the  hook  for  love  or  money. 
Translated  from  Boileau's  transletioo, 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotatioH. 

At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus,  from  the  table  bead. 
Reclining  on  his  elbow-chair. 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  sir; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  wits 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
He  gives  directions  to  the  town. 
To  cry  it  up  or  run  it  down ; 
Like  courtierg,  when  they  send  a  note 
Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 
He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good, 
Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 
Your  lesson  leam'd,  you'll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  cormcistevrt 
And,  when  your  merits  once  are  knowt, 
Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 
For  poets  (you  can  never  want  *em) 
Spread  through  Augusta  TrinobantoiB. 
Computing  by  their  peeks  of  coals, 
Amount  to  just  nine  thonssnd  soob: 
These  o'er  their  proper  districts  goTeiii. 
Of  wit  and  humor  judges  sovereign- 
In  every  street  a  city-baid 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  wardi 
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His  ondisputed  righti  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end ; 
The  neighbors  round  admire  hia  skrewdnem 
For  aonga  of  loyalty  and  lewdness ; 
Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 
Although  he  never  leam'd  to  speP  • 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  glory ; 
And  one  ia  Whig,  and  one  is  TV>ry : 
And  thia  for  epics  claima  the  bays, 
And  that  for  elegiac  laya : 
Some  &m'd  for  nnmberB  soft  and  nnooth. 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth ; 
And  some  as  justly  lame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavins  in  Wapping  gains  renown, 
And  Msevius  reigns  o'er  Kentish-town  : 
TigelliuB,  plac'd  in  Phcebus*  car, 
From  Ludgale  shines  to  Temple-bar; 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth«day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  disgrace ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  &ce;. 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knave$t  or  lose  his  pension. 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art. 
Attending  each  his  proper  station. 
And  all  in  dae  subordination. 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found. 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 
And  when  they  join  their  jierttToniet, 
Out  skips  a  look  of  nutceUanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 
lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch. 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  sixe  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs : 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  yon  sit. 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit 
Each  poet  of  inferior  siae 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise, 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  fiom  limb; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite 'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  tn^nitum. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind : 
Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen. 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen ; 
Call  duncea  fools  and  sons  of  whores. 
Lay  Grub<«treet  at  each  other's  doors; 
Extol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters,' 
And  curse  our  modem  poetasten ; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did. 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us ; 
How  much  our  ancestors  ootsung  us ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  bom ; 
And  all  their  brother-dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 
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O  Grub^treet !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee. 
Whose  graceless  children  soom  to  own  thee ! 
Their  filial  piety  forgot. 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace. 
They  soon  betray  their  na^ve  place. 
Tet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
AshamM  of  them,  than  they  of  thee. 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  still. 
To  purchase  iame  by  writing  ill. 
From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's  time. 
How  few  have  reach'd  the  low  suUime  ! 
For  when  our  high-bom  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supplied : 
And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene. 
When  death  had  finish'd  Blackmore's  reign, 
The  Uaden  crown  devolv'd  to  thee, 
Great  poet  of  the  hollow  tree. 
But  ah !  how  insecure  thy  throne ! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  fiictious  zeal, 
Duncinia  to  a  commonweal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees 
From  eUphanis  to  mites  in  cheese. 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race. 
From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse,  they  foil ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  7 
For  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite; 
In  poetry,  the  height  we  know ; 
*Tia  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance :  when  you  rashly  think. 
No  rhymer'  can  like  Welsted  sink. 
His  merits  bolanc'd,  you  shall  find 
The  laureate  leavea  him  iar  behind. 
Concannen,  more  aspiring  bard, 
Soars  downwards  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moor  with  vigor  drops : 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops. 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Unk'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre ; 
And,  as  their  heels  elated  rise, 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies. 

Oh,  what  indignity  and  shame. 
To  prostitute  the  Muse's  name ! 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heaven  design'd 
"The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind ; 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth. 
And  every  vice  that  nurses  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  blest. 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter, 
Nor  minister  nor  poet  flatter ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit ! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit! 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  mien,  and  face ! 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hand^ 
Confoss'd  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  hand  impending  ciianges. 
From  him  the  Tarlor  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bora  and  bred, 
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Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloqaence*  and  wit 
Our  eldest  hope,  diyine  liilus, 
(Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  us!) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown. 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  will  be  done, 
By  going  on  aa  he  begun, 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  Sun  and  Moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood  : 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prinee  alive. 
Now  sing  the  mirtiMter  of  state. 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mAte. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court : 
Intent  the  public  debia  to  pay, 
Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king, 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing! 
In  all  affairs  thou  aole  director, 
Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector ; 
Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare, 
The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 
You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock ! 
You  raise  the  honor  of  the  peerage. 
Proud  io  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race, 
Content  yourMlf  with  humbler  place. 
Now,  learning,  valor,  virtue,  sense. 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St  George  beheld  thee  with  delight 
Vouchsafe  to  be  aa  asure  knight 
When  on  thy  breasts  and  sides  Herculean 
He  fix'd  the  atar  and  tiring  eendean. 

Say,  poet  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  beyt.* 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style. 
You  still  are  low  ten  thousand  mile. 
On  Lewis,  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incense  many  a  thousand  load ; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  lied. 
Yet  what  the  worid  refiis'd  to  Lewis, 
Applied  to  George,  exactly  true  ia. 
Exactly  true !  invidious  poet ! 
Tis  fifty  thousand  times  below  it 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  can. 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
They  could  all  power  in  Heaven  divide, 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side;  * 

They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair, 
''Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  lac'd  so  straight? 
I  *11  give  my  monarch  butter-weight 
And  reason  good ;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid, 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid ; 
We  now  can  better  do  Mrithout  him, 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him. 
C€Blera  detiderantur. 


A  DEBCRIPTION  OF  A  CnT.BHOWKR. 

In  imitAtkn  of  Vicfil'i  G«»gioi. — ITUi 

Cakbful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  pr-^noatics)  when  to  dread  a  afaowvr. 
Wlkile  rain  aepends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolica,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  atink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  for  to  dine ; 
You  '11  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wiaa 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presagts. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  wiU  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spfeen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wiz^ 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings 
That  swiird  more  liquor  than  it  could  oontain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizding  shower  is  borne  aslope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  h«r  mop,  but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then,  turning,  slop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mopi 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  th'  unequal  atrifo. 
But  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  lifo ; 
And,  wafW  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
*Twas  doubtful  which  was  nin,  and  which  waa  dust 
Ah!  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dost  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  f 
Sole  coat!  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  cornea  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  Imt  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abnadv 
Stays  till  'tis  foir,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuck*d-up  sempstrsss  walks  with  hasty  atridn. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella'a  mies 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  undemeath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Foiget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wiga. 
ISox'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  Sm, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  fnghtful  din 
Tlie  leather  aounds;  he  trembles  fh>m  widiiii. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  flreed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through,) 
Laoooon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprison'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennek  fhiw. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go: 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odon  seem  u>  tell 
What  street  they  sail'd  from  by  their  sight  and  smell- 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives^,  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pnlchre's  shape  their  eonrae. 
And  in  huge  confluence  jotn'd  at  Snowhill  ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and 

blood, 
Drown'd  puppies,  stmking  sprate,  all  drenchM  in 

mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  tumip-lopa,  come  tumbling  dowa 
the  flood. 


MRS.  HARRIS'S  PETITION. 
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HORACE,  BOOK  UI.  ODE  U. 
TO  1BE  XAKL  OF  OXFORD^  LATK  LORD  TUAflDBnU 

Sent  to  kim  when  in  the  Tower,  1617. 

How  blest  ia  he  who  for  his  country  dies, 
Since  Death  pursues  the  coward  as  he  flies ! 
The  youth  in  vain  would  fly  from  fate's  attack. 
With  trembling  knees  and  terror  at  his  beck; 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the  wind, 
Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind. 

Virtue  repuls'd,  yet  knows  not  U>  repine. 
But  shall  with  unattainted  honor  shine ; 
Nor  stoops  to  take  the  ttaff,*  nor  lays  it  down. 
Just  as  the  rabble  please  to  smile  or  frown. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  fevorites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky ;  < 
Where  Jove  a  seat  among  the  gods  will  give 
To  those  who  die  for  meriting  to  live. 

Next,  faithful  silence  hath  a  sure  reward ; 
Within  our  breast  be  every  secret  barr*d  I 
He  who  betrays  his  friend,  shall  never  be 
Under  one  roof,  or  iu  one  ship,  with  me. 
For  who  with  traitors  would  his  safety  trust. 
Lest,  with  the  wicked.  Heaven  involve  the  just? 
And,  diough  the  villain  'scape  awhile,  he  feels 
Slow  vengeance,  like  a  blood-hound,  at  his  heels. 


MR&  HARRIS'S  PfiTITION. 
1699. 

To  their  excellencies  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,t 

die  humble  petition  of  Frances  Harris, 
Who  must  starve,  and  die  a  maid,  if  it  miscarries ; 

Humbly  showeth. 
That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty'Sf  cham- 
ber, because  1  was  cold ; 
And  I  had  in  a  pum  seven  pounds,  four  shillings, 

and  sixpence,  besides  fiirthings,  in  money 

and  gold : 
So,  because  I  had  been  buying  things  for  my  lady 

last  night,  . 
I  was  resolv'd  to  tell  my  money,  to  see  if  it  was 

right 
Now,  you  must  know,  becauee  my  trunk  has  a  very 

bad  lock. 
Therefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which,  God  knows, 

is  a  very  small  stock, 
I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  next  to 

my  smock. 
So  when  I  went  to  put  up  my  purse,  as  God  would 

have  it,  my  smock  was  unript, 
Aad,  instead  of  patting  it  into  my  pocket,  down  it 

slipt; 
Then  the  bell  rung,  and  I  went  down  to  put  my  lady 

to  bed; 
And,  God  knows,  I  thought  my  money  was  as  sale 

as  my  maidenhead. 


So,  when  I  came  up  again,  I  found  my  pocket  feel 

very  light : 
But  when  I  search'd,  and  miss'd  my  purse.  Lord!  I 

thought  I  should  have  sunk  outright 
Lord!  madam,  says  Mary,  how  d'ye  dof   Indeed, 

says  I,  never  worse : 
But  pray,  Mary,  can  you  tell  what  I  have  done  with 

my  purse? 
Lord  help  me !  said  Maiy,  I  never  stiir'd  oat  of 

this  place : 
Nay,  said  I,  I  had  it  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber,  that's 

a  plain  case. 

So  Mary  got  me  to  bed  and  oover'd  me  up  vraim; 
However,  she  stde  away  my  garters,  that  1  might 

do  myself  no  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toas'd  aU  night,  as  you  may  veiy 

well  think. 
Bat  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slept  a 

wink. 
So  I  was  a-dream'd,  methought,  that  we  went  and 

searoh'd  the  folks  round. 
And  in  a  comer  of  Mrs.  Dukes's*  box,  tied  in  a  rag, 

the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  told  Whittle,t  and  he  fUl  a* 

swearing: 
Then  my  dame  Wadgert  came ;  and  she,  you  know, 

is  thick  of  hearing. 
Dame,  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  do  you  know 

what  a  loss  I  have  had  ? 
Nay,  said  she,  my  Lord  Colway's$  folks  are  all  very 

sad; 
For  my  Lord  Dromedaryii  comes  a  Tuesday  without 

fail. 
Pugh!  said  I,  but  that's  not  the  business  that  I  ail. 
Says  Cary,T  says  he,  1  have  been  a  servant  this  five- 

and-twenty  years,  come  spring. 
And  in  all  the  places  1  liv'd,  I  never  heard  of  such 

a  thing. 
Yes,  says  the  steward,**  I  remember,  when  I  was 

at  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happen'd  just  about  the  time  of 

gooenemte. 
So  I  went  to  the  party  suspected,  and  I  found  her 

full  of  grief, 
(Now,  you  must  know,  of  all  tfaii^  in  the  world,  I 

hate  a  thief) 
However,  I  am  resolv'd  to  bring  the  disoourM  slily 

about; 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  accident  has 

happen'd  out: 
Tis  not  that  1  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a 

louse  ;tt 
But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the 

house. 
Tis  true,  seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence, 

makes  a  great  hole  in  my  vrages : 
Besides,  as  they  say,  service  is  no  inheritance  in 
these  ages. 


•  Tlw  ensiga  of  the  lord  treasurer's  ofllee. 

fThe  Earls  of  Berkeley  and  of  Gal  way. 

t  Lady  Betty  Berkeky,  afterwards  Germaine. 


*  W\tb  to  one  of  the  Ibotmen. 
t  Earl  of  Berkeler*  valst 
I  Tbe  old  deaf  boosekeeper. 
{Oalway. 

IThs  Earl  of  Drogheda,  wM,  with  the  primate,  was  te 
sueoeed  tbe  two  earls. 
V  Clerk  of  tbe  kitchen. 
•♦  FertM. 
tt  An  usual  sayingof  fasrs. 
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Now,  Mn.  Dukes,  you  know,  and  every  body  un- 
derstands, 
That  though  'tis  hard  to  jadge,  yet  money  can't  go 

without  hands. 
The  devU  take  me !  said  she  (blessing  herself)  if 

ever  I  saw't! 
60  she  roarM  like  a  Bedlam,  as  though  I  had  call'd 

her  all  to  naught 
So,  you  know,  what  could  I  say  to  her  any  more  f 
I  e'en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  was  be- 
fore. 
Well ;  but  then  they  would  have  had  me  gone  to 

the  conning  man ! 
No»  laid  I,  'tis  the  same  thing,  the  cheqiHain  will  be 

here  anon. 
So  the  chaplain*  came  in.     Now,  the  servants  say 

he  is  my  sweetheart. 
Because  he 's  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  alvrays 

take  his  part 
So,  as  the  deoU  would  have  it,  before  I  was  aware, 

out  I  blunder'd : 
i^sofi,  said  I,  can  you  cast  a  naftvtfy,  when  a  body's 

plurider'd  ? 
(Now,  you  must  know,  he  hates  to  be  call'd  parton 

like  the  devU!) 
Tnly,  says  he,  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  become  you  to 

be  more  civil ; 
If  jrour  money  be  gone,  as  a  learned  divine  saya, 

d'ye  see. 
You  are  no  text  for  my  handling ;  so  take  that  fiom 

me : 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  conjurer  before,  I'd  have 

you  to  know. 
I/urd!  said  I,  don't  be  angry,  I  am  sure  I  never 

thought  you  so ; 
Tou  know  I  honor  the  cloth;  I  design  to  be  a 

parson* 8  wife ; 
I  never  took  one  in  your  coat  for  a  conjurer,  in  all 

my  life. 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  rope, 

as  who  should  say, 
Now  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me !  and  so  wenl 

away. 
Well:  I  thought  I  should  have  swoon'd.    Lord! 

said  I,  what  shall  I  do  f 
I  have  lost  my  money,  and  shall  lose  my  inte  love 

too! 
Then  my  lord  call'd  me:  Harry,t  said  my  lord, 

don't  cry ; 
I'll  give  you  something  towards  thy  loss ;  and,  says 

my  lady,  so  will  I. 
Oh!   but,  said  I,  what  i^  after  all,  the  chaplain 

won't  coiiM  tot 
For  that,  he  said,  (an't  please  your  exoeZZenoes,)  I 

must  petition  you. 
The  premises  tenderly  consider'd,  I  desire  your 

excdlenciet^  protection. 
And  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's  col- 
lection; 
And  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  exoeOen- 

eies'  letter, 
WiA  an  order  for  the  c^ptotn  aforesaid,  or,  instead 

«        of  hhn,  a  better : 
And  then  your  poor  petitioner,  both  night  and  day, 
Or  the  ckuqtlain  (for  'tis  his  trade),  as  in  duty  bound, 

shall  ever  jmoy. 

♦  Dr.  Swift. 

t  A  cant  wordof  Loid  and  Lady  B.  to  Mrs.  Harris. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  PETERBOIIOW, 

WHO  COMHANDJBD  TBI  BSITIIB  rOftCIS  IH  flVADI 

MoKDANTO  fills  the  trump  of  fame. 
The  Christian  world  his  deeds  proclaiaa. 
And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 

In  journeys  he  outrides  the  post. 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host. 
Talks  politics,  and  gives  the  toast ; 

Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  fooe. 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place. 
And  travels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 

From  Paris  gazette  iL-la-main. 
This  day  arriv'd,  without  his  train, 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain. 

A  messenger  comes  all  a-reek, 
Mordanto  at  Madrid  to  seek ; 
He  left  the  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  his  bom. 
And  ridos  through  Ctover  in  the  mom : 
Mordanto 's  landed  from  Leghorn. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone; 

The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strown ; 

This  breaks  a  girth  and  that  a  bone. 

His  body  active  as  his  mind. 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure. 

His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigor. 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 


So  wonderful  his  expedition. 

When  you  have  not  the  least  snspsdon. 

He 's  with  you  like  an  apparition  : 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war ; 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar: 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

Ne*er  to  be  mateh'd  in  modem  reading. 

But  by  Ufs  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POETRY. 

The  farmer's  goose,  who  in  the  stobUe 
Has  fed  without  restraint  or  trouble. 
Grown  fat  with  com,  and  sitting  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  bam-door  sill ; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  oool 
Her  belly  in  the  neighboring  pool ; 
?^or  loudly  cackles  at  the  door; 
For  cackling  shows  the  goose  is  poor. 

But,  when  she  must  be  tum'd  to  grass. 
And  round  the  barren  common  stray% 
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Hard  ezerciae  and  harder  fare 

The  steed,  oppressed,  would  break  his  girth, 

Soon  make  my  dame  gn>w  lank  and  gpare : 

To  raise  the  lumber  from  the  Earth. 

Her  body  light,  she  tries  her  wings, 

But  view  him  in  another  scene. 

And  BOoiDs  the  ground,  and  upward  springs ; 

When  all  his  drink  is  Hippocrene, 

While  all  the  pariah,  as  she  flies. 

His  money  spent,  his  patrons  flul. 

His  credit  oat  for  cheese  and  ale ; 

Such  is  the  poet  fresh  in  pay 

His  two-years'  coat  so  smooth  and  bare, 

(The  third  night's  profits  of  his  play) ; 

Through  every  thread  it  lets  in  air ; 

His  morning-draughts  till  noon  can  swill, 

With  hungry  meals  his  body  pin'd, 

Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill ; 

His  guts  and  beUy  fuU  of  wind; 

With  good  roast  beef  his  belly  ftdl. 

And,  like  a  jockey  for  a  race. 

Grown  lazy,  foggy,  &t,  and  dull. 

Deep  sunk  in  plenty  and  delight. 

Now  his  exalted  spirit  lothes 

What  poet  e*er  oould  take  his  flight? 

Or.  stuff'd  with  phlegm  up  to  the  throat, 

And  up  he  rises,  like  a  vapor. 

What  poet  e'er  could  sing  a  note  T 

Supported  high  on  wings  of  paper ; 

Nor  Pegasus  oould  bear  th*  load 

He  singing  ti&es,  and  flying  sings. 

Along  the  high  celestid  nwd  j 

While  from  bebw  all  GrulHitreet  rings. 

(414) 


JAMES  THOMSON. 


Jamzs  Thomson,  a  diftingniihed  BritUh  poet, 
bom  at  Edoam,  near  Kelio,  in  Scotland,  in  1700, 
was  one  of  the  nine  children  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson,  minister  of  that  place.  James  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Jedbnrgh,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  neighboring  minister  by  his  propensity 
to  poetry,  who  encouraged  his  eariy  attempts,  and 
corrected  his  perfonnances.  On  his  removal  from 
school,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  chiefly  attended  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  poetical  &culty ;  but  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
during  his  second  session,  having  brought  his  mother 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  educating  her 
children,  James  complied  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  divinity. 
Here,  we  are  told,  that  the  explanation  of  a  psalm 
having  been  required  from  him  as  a  probationary 
exercise,  he  performed  it  in  language  so  splendid, 
that  he  viras  reproved  by  his  professor  for  employing 
a  diction  which  it  was  not  likely  that  any  tme  of  his 
future  audience  could  comprehend.  This  admo- 
nition completed  the  disgust  which  he  felt  for  the 
profession  chosen  for  him;  and  having  coimected 
himself  with  some  young  men  in  the  university  who 
were  aspirants  after  literary  eminence,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  advice  of  a  lady,  the  friend  of  his 
mother,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
great  metropolis,  London.    * 

In  1725  Thomson  came  by  sea  to  the  cai»tal, 
where  he  soon  found  out  his  college  acquaintance. 
Mallet,  to  whom  he  showed  his  poem  of*'  Winter," 
then  composed  in  detached  passages  of  the  descrip- 
tive Idnd.  Mallet  advised  him  to  form  them  into  a 
connected  piece,  and  immediately  to  print  it  It 
was  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  and  appeared  in 

1726,  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Its 
merits,  however,  were  little  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  till  Mr.  Whateley,  a  person  of  acknowledged 
taste,  happening  to  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  was  struck 
with  its  beauties,  and  gave  it  vogue.  EUs  dedicatee, 
who  had  hitherto  neglected  him,  made  him  a  present 
of  twenty  guineas,  and  he  was  introduced  to  Pope, 
Bishop  Rondle,  and  Lord-Chancellor  Talbot.    In 

1727,  he  publiflbed  another  of  his  seasons,  "  Sum- 
mer," dedicated  to  Mr.  Doddington,  for  it  was  still 
the  custom  for  poets  to  pay  this  tribute  to  men  in 
power.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  public  his 
«  Poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton," 
and  his  "  Britannia."  His  "  Spring,"  was  published 
in  1728,  addressed  to  the  CountiMB  of  Hertford  ; 
and  the  Seasons  were  completed  by  the  addition  of 
"Autumn,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Onslow,  in  1730, 
when  they  were  published  collectively. 

As  nothing  was  more  tempting  to  the  cupidity  of 
an  author  than  dramatic  composition,  Thomson 
resolved  to  become  a  competitor  for  that  laurel  also, 
and  in  1728,  he  had  the  influence  to  bring  upon  the 


stage  of  Drary-lane,  his  tragedy  of  "  SophoDisfaa.'' 
It  was  succeed  by  "Agamemnon;"  "Edwud 
and  Eleonora;"  and  "Tancred  and  Sigismunda  :*" 
but  although  these  pieces  were  not  without  their 
merits,  the  moral  strain  was  too  prevalent  far  the 
public  taste,  and  they  have  long  ceased  to  occupy 
the  theatre.  Through  the  reoommendatian  of  Dr. 
Bundle,  he  was,  about  1729,  selected  as  the  trav- 
elling associate  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot,  eldest  son 
of  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  he  visited  most  of 
the  courts  of  the  European  continent  Dming  dus 
tour,  the  idea  of  a  poem  on  "  Liberty"  suggested 
itself,  and  after  his  return,  he  employed  twe  yeas 
in  its  completion.  The  place  of  secretary  of  the 
briefs,  which  was  nearly  a  sinecure,  repaid  him  lbs 
his  attendance  on  Mr.  Talbot  **  Liberty"  at  length 
appeared,  and  was  dedicated  to  Frederic  Prince  ef 
Wales,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  aflfected  the 
patronage  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  Uberal  smtisneiMB 
in  politics.  He  granted  Thomson  a  penskm,  lo 
remunerate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  place  by  the 
death  of  Lord-Chancellor  Talbot  In  174^,  ap- 
peared his  poem,  called  **  The  Castle  of  Indolence," 
which  had  been  several  years  under  his  polishing 
hand,  and  by  many  is  considered  as  his  principal 
performance.  He  was  now  in  tolerably  aflhient 
circumstances,  a  place  of  Surveyor-general  of  the 
Leevfiid  Islands,  given  him  by  Mr.  Lyttlefan. 
bringing  him  in,  after  paying  a  deputy,  about  TOOL 
a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  siate 
of  comfort ;  for  returning  one  evening  from  London 
to  Kew-lane,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  in  August  1748,  the  48ih  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  without  any  memorial  in 
Richmond  church ;  but  a  monument  was  erected  fi9 
his  memory,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1762.  with 
the  profits  arising  from  an  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Millar. 

Thomson  in  person  was  large  and  unganily,  with 
a  heavy,  unanimated  countenance,  and  having 
nothing  in  his  appearance  in  mixed  society  indi- 
cating the  man  of  genius  or  refinemeht  He  was. 
however,  easy  and  cheerful  vrith  select  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  singulariy  beloved  for  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  and  his  freedom  from  all  the  mahgaant 
passions,  which  too  often  debase  the  literary  char- 
acter. His  temper  was  much  inclined  to  indoteaee, 
and  he  was  fond  of  indulgence  of  every  kind ;  in 
particular  he  was  more  attached  to  the  pleasares  of 
sense,  than  the  sentimental  delicacy  of  his  vmtinfs 
would  induce  a  reader  to  suppose.  For  the  asonl 
tendency  of  his  works,  no  author  has  deserved  more 
praise ;  and  no  one  can  rise  fiom  the  perasal  of  his 
pages,  Ti-ithout  being  sensible  of  a  meliontiao  of  his 
principles  or  feelings. 

The  poetical  merits  of  Thomson,  nndoobledly 
stand  most  conspicuous  in  his  Seasons,  the  fint  kng 
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compoflitioin,  perhaps,  of  which  nataral  description 
was  made  the  staple,  and  certainly  the  most  fertile 
a£  grand  and  beautiful  delineations,  in  great  mea- 
sure deduced  from  the  author's  own  observation. 
Its  diction  is  somewhat  cumbrous  and  labored,  but 
energetic  and  expressive.  Its  veisification  does  not 
denote  a  practised  ear,  but  is  seldom  unpleasantly 
harsh.  Upon  the  whole,  no  poem  has  been  more, 
and  more  deservedly,  popular;  and  it  has  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  public  taste,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  throughout  Europe.    Any  addi- 


tion to  his  fame  has  principally  arisen  from  his 
**  Castle  of  Indolence,"  an  allegorical  composition 
in  the  manner  and  stanza  of  Spenser;  and  among  the 
imitators  of  this  poet,  Thomson  may  deserve  the 
preference,  on  account  of  the  application  of  his  fable, 
and  the  moral  and  descriptive  beauties  by  which  it 
is  filled  up.  This  piece  is  entirely  free  from  the 
stifihess  of  language  perceptible  in  the  author's 
blank  vene,  which  is  also  the  case  with  many  of 
his  songs,  and  other  rhymed  poems. 


THE  SEASONS. 


SPRING,  1728. 

E^  Dime  omnis  ater,  none  onmii  partnrit  arboi, 
Nane  frondent  lylvB,  none  fonnotiiiimua  annui. 

Firr. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  sul^ect  proposed.  Inscribed  to  the  Countess 
of  Hertford.  The  season  is  described  as  it 
affects  the  various  parts  of  Nature,  ascending 
iirom  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  with  digressions 
arising  from  the  subject  Its  influence  on  in- 
animate matter,  on  vegetables,  on  brute  animals, 
and,  last,  on  man ;  concluding  with  a  dissuasive 
from  the  wild  and  irregular  psssion  of  love, 
opposed  to  that  of  a  pure  and  happy  kind. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  etheroal  Mildness,  come. 
And  fiom  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

O  Hertfinrd,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 
Which  thy  own  Season  paints ;  when  Nature  all 
Is  -blooming  and  benevdent,  like  thee. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off^ 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts : 
His  blasis  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
Diawlving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost. 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirm'd, 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breese. 
Chills  the  pale  nom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless :  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  inguird 
To  shako  the  sounding  manh ;  or  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  Sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Then  no  more 


Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold ; 

But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul. 

Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 

thin. 
Fleecy  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 
Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs ;  and  unconfin'd, 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  th'  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steen 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-us'd 

plow 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  ftom  the  frost 
There,  unrafusing,  to  the  hamess'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil, 
Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark. 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructing  clay. 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sideloag  lays  the  glebe. 

White  through  the  neighboring  field  the  sower 
stalks. 
With  measur'd  step ;  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground  : 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 

Be  gracious,  Heaven !  fi>r  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part  Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  Sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year!  Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear : 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refin'd. 
In  ancient  times,  the  eacred  plow  employ'd 
The  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind  : 
And  some,  with  whom  compar'd  your  in8ec^tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  rul'd  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war ;  then,  with  unwearied  hand. 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seiz'd 
The  plow,  and  greatly  independent  liv'd. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plow ; 
And  o'er  your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  Sun, 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded :  as  the  Sea, 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain, 
Your  empire  owns,  and  fiom  a  thousand  shores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports. 
So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 
Exuberant  Nature's  better  blessings  pour 
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O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nationa  clothe, 
And  be  th'  exhaoadeM  granary  of  a  world ! 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change, 
Delidoua,  breathes;  the  penetrative  Son, 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  aets  the  steaming  power 
At  latge,  to  wander  o'er  the  vemant  Earth, 
In  various  hues ;  bat  chiefly  thee,  gay  Green! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe! 
United  light  and  shade !  where  the  sight  dwells 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever-new  delight. 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill. 
Led  by  the  breo2e,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens :  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd. 
In  full  luxuriance,  to  the  sighing  gales ; 
Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  brake, 
And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.  At  once  amy'd 
In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand. 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance ;  while  the  promis'd  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceiv'd 
Within  lis  crimson  folds.  Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o*er  the  dewy  fields,        [drops 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweet-brier  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk ; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy;  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains. 
And  see  the  country,  far  diflus'd  around. 
One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms;  where  the  raptur'd  eye 
Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

If.  brush'd  from  Russian  wilds,  a  cutting  gale 
Rise  not,  and  scatter  from  his  humid  wings 
The  clammy  mildew ;  or,  dry-blowing,  breathe 
Untimely  fVost ;  before  whose  baleful  blast 
The  full-blown  Spring  through   all   her  ibliage 

shrinks. 
Joyless  and  dead,  a  wide-dejected  waste. 
For  oft,  engender^  by  the  hazy  north, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  waft 
Keen  in  the  poison'd  breeze;  and  wasteful  eat 
Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blacken'd  core. 
Their  eager  way.     A  feeble  race !  yet  oft 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance !  on  whose  couiae 
Corrosive  famine  wails,  and  kills  the  year. 
To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  fiirmer  chaff. 
And  blazing  straw,  before  his  orchard  bums ; 
Till,  all  involv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suflTocated  fidls  : 
Or  scatters  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe : 
Or,  when  th*  envenom'd  leaf  begins  to  curl. 
With  sprinkled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest , 
Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares. 

Be  patient,  swains ;  these  cruel-seeming  winds 
Blow  not  in  vain.  Far  hence  they  keep  repress'd 
Those  deepening  clouds  on  clouds,  suroharg'd  with 

rain. 
That,  o'er  the  vast  Atlantic  hither  borne. 
In  endless  train,  would  quench  the  summer-blaze, 
And,  cheerless,  drown  the  crude  unripen'd  year. 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage ;  he  now  shut  up 


Within  his  iron  cave,  th'  eflfturive  south 

Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 

Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showen  diotent 

At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 

Scarce  staining  ether ;  but  by  swift  degrees. 

In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapor  saila 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingled  deep 

Siti  on  th'  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom : 

Not  such  as  wintery-etorms  on  mortals  shod. 

Oppressing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 

And  full  of  every  hope,  and  every  joy, 

The  wish  of  Nature.  Gradual  sinks  the  hreeae 

Into  a  perfect  cahn ;  that  not  a  breath 

b  heaid  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many  twinkling  leavee 

Of  aspin  tall.  Th'  uncurling  floods,  diflfua'd 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapae 

Forgetful  of  their  course.  'TIS  silence  all. 

And  pleasing  expectation.  Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  verdure.    Hush'd  in  short  suspense 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  oflT; 

And  wait  th'  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.    £v*n  mountains.  Tales, 

And  fcvests,  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 

The  promis'd  sweetness.  Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.     At  last, 

The  douds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields ; 

And,  sofUy  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 

In  large  eflTusion,  o'er  the  freshen-'d  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard. 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Beneath  th*  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  descends 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs. 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap? 

Swift  fancy  fir'd  anticipates  their  growth  ; 

And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils. 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  color  round. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd  earth 
Is  deep-enrich'd  with  vegetable  life; 
Till  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  Son 
Looks  out,  efiiilgent,  fh>m  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifUng  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radtanoe  instantsneons  strikes 
Th'  illumin'd  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yeliow  mist. 
Far  smoking  o'er  th'  interminable  plain. 
In  twinkling  mjrriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  langhs 

around. 
Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  very  music  wakes. 
Miz'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increas'd,  the  distant  Uoatings  of  the  hills. 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales. 
Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springa 
Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud. 
Bestriding  Earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  fair  proportion'  running  from  the  red. 
To  where  the  violet  fiides  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  Sun,  thy  showery  prism, 
And  to  the  sage-instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclos'd 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.    Not  so  the  boy. 
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He  wonderiDg  viewi  the  bright  enchantment  bend, 
Delightful,  o'er  the  radiant  fielda,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  fitUing  glory ;  but  amaz'd 
Beholda  th*  amunve  arch  before  him  Ay, 
Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  aucceeda, 
A  loften'd  ahade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaila  the  monoing-beam,  to  give  to  light, 
Rais'd  throagh  ten  thousand  different  pdaitic  tabea, 
The  balmy  treasures  of  the  Ibimer  day. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 
O'er  all  the  deep-green  earth,  bejrond  the  power 
Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tiibes : 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 
In  silent  search ;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 
Bttiats  his  blind  way ;  or  climbs  the  mouitain-ioek, 
Fir'd  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow : 
With  such  a  Uberal  hand  has  Nature  flung 
Their  seeds  abroad,  blown  them  about  in  winds, 
Innumerous  miz'd  them  with  the  nunring  mould, 
'fhe  moistening  current,  and  prolific  rain. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  ?  who  pierce, 
With  vision  pure,  into  these  secret  stores. 
Of  health,  and  life,  and  joy  ?    The  food  of  man. 
While  yet  he  liv'd  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  length  of  golden  yean ;  unfleah'd  in  Uood, 
A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life. 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease ; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world. 

The  first  fresh  dawn  then  wak'd  the  gladden'd 
race 
Of  nncorrupted  man,  nor  blush'd  to  see 
The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam : 
For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fum'd  away ; 
And  up  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  Qun, 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe. 
Or  to  the  cheerful  tendence  of  the  flock. 
Meantime  the  song  went  round ;  and  dance  and  sport, 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  suoceaaive,  stole 
Their  hours  away ;  while  in  the  rosy  vale 
Love  breath'd  his  infant  sighs,  £rom  angmah  flree. 
And  full  replete  with  bliss ;  save  the  sweet  pain, 
That,  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 
Nor  yet  injurious  act,  nor  surly  deed. 
Was  known  among  those  happy  sons  of  Heaven ; 
For  reason  and  benevolence  were  law. 
Uaimonioos  Nature  too  look'd  smiling  on. 
Clear  ifaone  the  skies,  oool'd  with  eternal  gales. 
And  balmy  spirit  all.    The  youthful  Sun 
Sbai  his  best  rays,  and  still  the  gracious  clouds 
Drapp'd  fitmess  down ;  as  o*er  the  swelling  mead, 
"Rie  herds  and  flocks,  commiiing,  play'd  secure. 
This  when,  emergent  from  the  gloomy  wood. 
The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  meeken'd,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy. 
For  music  held  the  whole  in  perfect  peace : 
Soft  sigh*d  the  flute ;  the  tender  voice  was  heard. 
Warbling  the  varied  heart ;  the  woodlanda  round 
Applied  their  quire ;  and  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.    Such  were  those  prime  of  days. 

But   now  those    white  nnhlemish'd    manneia, 
whence 
The  fabling  poeti  took  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times, 
These  dregs  of  life !    Now  the  distempered  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers. 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness ;  and  all 
Is  off  the  poise  within :  the  passions  all 
Have  burst  their  bounds ;  and  reason,  half  extinct, 
Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees 
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The  foul  disorder.    Senseless,  and  deform'd. 

Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large ;  or  pale. 

And  silent,  setdes  into  fell  revenge. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  full. 

Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

Ev*n  Ibve  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 

A  pensive  anguish  pining  at  the  heitft ; 

Or,  sunk  to  sordid  interest,  feels  no  more 

That  noble  wish,  that  never-cloy*d  desire. 

Which,  selfish  joy  disdaining,  seeks  alone 

To  bleas  the  dearer  olgect  of  its  flame. 

Hope  sickens  vrith  extravagance ;  and  grief. 

Of  lifo  impatient,  into  madness  swells  ,* 

Or  in  dead  silence  vrastes  the  weeping  hours. 

These,  and  a  thousand  mixt  emotions  more, 

t'rom  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 

Form*d  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 

With  endless  slorm :  whence,  deeply  ruikling,  grows 

The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern. 

Cold)  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good ; 

Then  dark  disgust,  and  hatred,  winding  wiles, 

Coward  deceit,  and  ruffian  violence ; 

At  last,  extinct  each  social  feelmg,  fell 

And  joyless  inhumanity  pervades 

And  petrifies  the  heart.    Nature  diaturb'd 

Is  deem'd,  vindiotive,  to  have  chang'd  her  course. 

Hence,  in  old  dusky  time,  a  deluge  came: 
When  the  deep-cleft  disparting  orb,  that  arch'd 
The  central  waters  round,  impetuous  rush'd. 
With  universal  bunt,  into  the  gulf, 
And  o'er  the  high-pil'd  hills  of  fractur'd  earth 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves,  in  undulation  vast ; 
Till,  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds, 
A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

The  Seasons  since  have,  with  severer  sway, 
Oppressed  a  broken  vrarld :  the  Winter  keen 
Shook  forth  his  waste  of  snows ;  and  Summer  shot 
His  pestilential  heats.    Great  Spring,  before, 
Green'd  all   the  year;  and  fhiits  and  blossoms 

blush'd, 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  self-same  bough. 
Pure  was  the  temperate  air;  and  even  calm 
Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  zephyn  bland 
Breath'd  o'er  the  blue  expanse :  for  then  i^or  storms 
Were  taught  to  blow,  nor  hurricanes  to  rage ; 
Sound  slept  the  waten ;  no  sulphureous  glooms 
Swell'd^in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth ; 
While  sickly  damps,  and  cold  autumnal  fogs. 
Hung  not,  relaxing,  on  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now,  of  turbid  elements  the  sport, 
From  clear  to  cloudy  tost,  from  hot  to  cold. 
And  diy  to  moist,  vrith  inward-eating  change. 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought. 
Their  period  finish'd  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

And  yet  the  wholesome  herb  neglected  dies ; 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  soul 
Of  nutriment,  and  health,  and  vital  powen. 
Beyond  the  search  of  art,  'tis  copious  blest. 
For,  with  hot  ravine  fir'd,  ensanguin'd  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain. 
And  worse.    The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  milk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece :  nor  has  the  steer. 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  plow'd  for  him.    They  too  are  temper'd  high. 
With  hunger  stung  and  wild  necessity. 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 
But  Man,  whom  Nature  form'd  of  milder  clay, 
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With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart, 
And  taught  alone  to  weep ;  while  from  her  lap 
She  pours  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herbs, 
And  fruits,  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain. 
Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth:  shall  he,  fair  form ! 
Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  Heaven, 
E*er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
;  And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?    The  beast  of  prey, 
Blood-stain*d,  deserves  to  bleed :  but  you,  ye  flocks, 
What  have  ye  done ;  ye  peaceful  people,  what. 
To  merit  death  7  you  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  winter's  cold  7  And  the  plain  ox, 
That  harmless,  honest,  guileleas  animal. 
In  what  has  he  offended  7  he,  whose  toil. 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest:  shall  he  bleed. 
And  strugglinig  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
Ev'n  of  the  clown  he  feeds ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
To  swell  the  riot  of  th*  autumnal  feast. 
Won  by  his  labor  7  Thus  the  feeling  heart 
Would  tenderly  suggest :  but  'tis  enough. 
In  this  late  age,  adventurous,  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage. 
High  Heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  sCnin, 
Whose  wisest  will  has  fix'd  us  in  a  state 
That  must  not  yet  to  pure  perfection  rise. 

Now,  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks, 
Swell*d  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb*d  away. 
And,  whitening,  down  their  mossy-tinctur'd  stream 
Descends  the  billowy  feam :  now  is  the  time, 
While  yet  the  dark-brown  water  aids  the  guile, 
To  tempt  the  trout    The  well-dissembled  fly. 
The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  spring, 
Snatch'd  from  the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line. 
And  all  thy  slender  wat'ry  stores,  prepare. 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur*d  worm. 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonising  folds ; 
Which,  by  rapacious  hunger  swallow*d  deep. 
Gives,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleeding  breast 
Of  the  weak  helpleas  uncomplaining  wretch. 
Harsh  pain,  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand. 

When  with  his  lively  ray  the  potent  Son 
Has  pierced  the  streams,  and  rous*d  the  finny  race. 
Then  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair ; 
Chief  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play. 
And  light  o'er  ether  bear  the  shadowy  clouds. 
High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amid  the  hills 
Ai^  woodlands  warbling  round,  trace  tiip  the  brooks ; 
The  next,  pursue  their  it>cky-channeird  maze, 
Down  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
Their  little  Naiads  love  to  sport  at  large. 
Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mix*d  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  ftow. 
There  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve. 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surfece  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urg'd  by  hunger  leap. 
Then  fix.  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook : 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank. 
And  to  the  shelving  shore,  slow-drag^ng  some, 
With  various  hand  propoition'd  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceiv*d, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod. 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  flie  short  space 
He  has  enjoy'd  the  vital  light  of  Heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 


The  speckled  captive  throw.  But  should  yoa  hire 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roott 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monfuvh  of  the  brook. 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  fly  ; 
And  oA  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jeslous  fear. 
At  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  Sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death. 
With  sullen  plunge.     At  once  he  darts  alon^, 
Deep'etruck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line : 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed. 
The  cavem'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode ; 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool. 
Indignant  of  the  guile.    With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  slill,  yet  to  bis  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now. 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage : 
Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side. 
And  to  his  fete  abandonM,  to  the  shore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize. 

Hius  pass  the  temperate  hours :  but  when  the  Sob 
Shakes   from  his  noon-day  throne  the   •^w^ng 

clouds, 
Ev'n  shpoting  listless  languor  through  the  deeps; 
Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd. 
Where,  scatter'd  wild,  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  eawnce  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade  .- 
Or  lie  reclin'd  beneath  yon  spreading  ash. 
Hung  o*er  the  steep ;  whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing. 
The  sounding  culver  shoots ;  or  where  the  hawk. 
High,  in  the  beetling  cliflT,  his  aery  builda. 
There  let  the  classic  page  the  fency  lead 
Through  rural  scenes ;  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye : 
Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  luU'd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Confus'd,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 
Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things. 
Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace ; 
All  but  the  swellings  of  the  sof\enM  heart. 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Behold  yon  breathing  prospect  bids  the  Muse 
Throw  all  her  beauty  forth.    But  who  can  paini 
Like  Nature  7  Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  licrs  7 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  7    If  fancy  then 
Unequal  feils  beneath  the  pleasing  task. 
Ah,  what  shall  language  do  7  ah,  where  find  words 
Ting'd  with  so  many  colon ;  and  whose  power 
To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromatic  gales. 
That  inexhanstive  flow  continual  round  7 

Tet,  though  successless,  will  the  toil  delight 
Come  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  love ! 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  i 
Form'd  by  the  Graces,  lovelineia  itself! 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul. 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  xpaaon  mix'd. 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 
O  come !  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
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The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Frefh-blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair. 
And  thy  lov'd  boaom  that  improvet  their  tweets. 

See  whew  the  winding  vale  ita  laviah  ttorea, 
Irrigpioua,  spreada.    See,  how  the  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oosing  through  the  grass, 
Of  growth  lozuriant:  or  the  humid  bank. 
In  &ir  profusion,  decks.     Long  let  us  walk. 
Where  the  breeae  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  bkMsom'd  beans.    Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence        [soul. 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravish'd 
Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  ibot. 
Full  of  fresh  Yerdnre,  and  unnumber'd  flowers. 
The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide,  and  wild ; 
Where,  undisguis'd  by  mimic  Art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  bean^  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fenrent  bees. 
In  swarming  millions,  tend :  around,  athwart, 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly. 
Cling  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube. 
Suck  ils  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul ; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare 
'The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows. 
And  yellow  load  them  with  the  luscious  spoil. 

At  length  the  finish'd  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatch*d  through  the  verdant  maxe,  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders ;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  dose,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falb«n  the  lengthen'd  gloom,  protracted  sweeps : 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky ;  the  river  now 
Dimpled  along,  the  breesy  ruffled  lake. 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  spire, 
Th*  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  far  excursive?  when  at  hand. 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers. 
Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace ; 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  first ; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 
And  polyanthus  of  nnnumber'd  dyes; 
The  yellow  wall-flower, stain'd  with  iron-brown; 
And  lavish  slock  that  scents  the  garden  round  : 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemonies ;  auriculas,  enrich'd 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves; 
And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  beauty  playa 
Her  idle  freaks;  from  family  diffused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  (ather  dust, 
The  varied  colors  run ;  and  while  they  break 
On  the  charm'd  ejre,  th'  exulting  florist  marks, 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  from  the  bud, 
First-born  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes  j 
Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  white. 
Low-bent,  and  blushing  inward ;  nor  jonquils. 
Of  potent  fragrance ;  nor  Narcissus  fiur. 
As  o'er  the  &bled  mountain  hanging  still ; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay  spotted  pinks ; 
Nor,  shower'd  from  every  bush,  the  damask-rose. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicaeies,  smells. 
With  haes  on  hues  expression  cannot  paint. 
The  breath  of  Nature  and  her  endless  bloom. 

Hail,  source  of  Being!  Univeml  Soul 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth!  essential  Fr^ence.  hail  I 
To  thee  I  bend  the  knee;  to  thee,  my  thoughts 
CoQtinnal  dirab;  who,  with  a  master-hand. 
Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touoh'd. 


By  thee  the  various  vegetable  tribes, 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  uui  clad  with  leaves. 

Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew ; 

By  thee  dispos'd  into  congenial  soils. 

Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks  and  swells 

The  juicy  tide ;  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 

At  thy  command  the  vernal  Sun  awakes 

The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 

By  winteiy  vrinds;  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 

Ajid  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 

All  this  innumerouB-color'd  scene  of  things. 

As  rising  from  the  vegetable  vrorld 
My  theme  ascends,  with  equal  wing  ascend. 
My  panting  Muse ;  and  hark  how  loud  the  wooda 
Invite  you  forth  in  all  your  gayest  trim. 
Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales !  oh !  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse !  while  I  deduce. 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings. 
The  symi^ony  of  Spring,  and  touch  a  theme 
Unknown  to  fame,  1hepa§dtm  of  the  gnioe$. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad. 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin. 
In  gallant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing ; 
And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  foint-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unoonfin'd.    Up  springs  the  larii, 
Shrill-voic'd,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Eire  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  donds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneftil  nations.  Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moistnre,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake ; 
The  mellow  bulUfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these, 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw,        « 
And  each  haiah  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone. 
Aid  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  bieathes 
A  melanchdy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love; 
That  eVn  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  eourtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls.    First,  wide  around. 
With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove. 
Endeavoring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  eonaeioQS,  halPaverted  glance 
Of  their  regardless  eharmer.    Should  she  seem 
Softening  the  least  approvanoe  to  bestow, 
Thdr  colon  burnish,  and,  by  hope  inspired. 
They  brisk  advance ;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck, 
Retin  disorder'd ;  then  again  approach ; 
In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wiog. 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 
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Connubial  leagues  agreed,  to  the  deep  wooda 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety  prompts; 
That  Nature's  gnat  command  may  be  obey*d : 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulg'd  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holiy-hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offipring :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 
Othen  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave. 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks, 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  livelong  day. 
When  by  kind  duty  fii'd.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes; 
Pry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  clay  together.    Now  *tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumbered  wings.    The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent    And  oflen,  from  the  caraless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool ;  and  ofl,  when  unobserv'd, 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw  <  till  sofland  warm. 
Clean,  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task, 
Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight. 
Though  the  whole  loosen'd  Spring  around  her  blows. 
Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  ^k  the  scanty  meal.    Th'  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 
A  helpless  family,  demanding  food 
With  ooBstant  clamor :  O  what  passions  then. 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parents  seize!  Away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and  undesiring  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young ; 
Which  equally  distributed,  again 
The  «earoh  begins,    E*en  so  a  gentle  pair. 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  form'd  of  generous  mould. 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast. 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods, 
Sustain'd  alone  l^  providential  Heaven, 
Ofl  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infiuit  train, 
Check  Uieir  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 
Nor  toil  Alone  they.soom;  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspir'd. 
Gives  instant  ooumge  to  ihefearfid  race. 
And  to  the  dmple,  art    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest. 
Amid  a  neighboring  bosh  ihey  silent  drop. 
And  whirling  thence,  as  if  alarm'd,  deceive 
Th'  unfeeling  schoolboy*    Hence,  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain,  the  white- wing'd  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  diroctly  on 
In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn. 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest  The  wild-duck,  hence. 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 


The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  f^ud !  to  lead 
The  hot  pursuing  spaniel  for  astrmy. 

Be  not  the  Muse  asham'd,  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  oi  the  grove,  by  tyrant  man 
Inhuman  caught  and  in  the  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confin'd,  and  boundleas  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dnU* 
Ragged,  and  ail  its  brightening  lustre  lost; 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildneas  in  their  notes. 
Which,  clear  and  vigorous,  warbles  finu  die  beech. 
O  then,  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-tangfat  taog. 
Spare  die  soft  tribes,  this  barbarous  art  ibrbeor ; 
If  on  your  boaom  innocence  can  win. 
Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade. 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
Her  ruin'd  care,  too  delicately  fiam'd 
To  brook  the  harsh  confisementof  the  cage. 
Oft  when,  returning  widi  her  loaded  bill, 
Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provisioa  folk; 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and,  low  dropping,  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade ; 
Where,  all  abandon'd  to  despair,  she  aings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night;  and,  on  the  I 
Sole^tdng,  still  at  eveiy  dying  foil 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe ;  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  fo 
Ardent,  disdain;  and,  weighing  oft  their  \ 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  diasdlrea 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  needless  grown. 
Unlavish'd  Wisdom  never  works  in  vain. 
Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild. 
When  nought  but  balm  is  breathing  throngih  ifae 

woods. 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribea 
Visit  the  spacioua  heavens,  and  look  ebroad 
On  Nature's  common  far  as  they  can  see. 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.   O'er  the  bimglis 
Dancing  about  still  at  the  giddy  verge 
Hkeir  resolution  foils ;  their  pinions  still. 
In  loose  libration  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse :  till  down  before  diem  fly 
The  parent-guides,  and  chide,  exhort  command. 
Or  push  them  off    The  surging  air  receives 
lis  plumy  burden ;  and  their  self'taught  win^ 
Winnow  the  waving  element    On  ground 
Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead. 
Farther  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flight  i 
Till,  vanish'd  every  fear,  and  every  power 
Rous'd  into  lifo  and  action,  light  in  air 
Th'  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  noe. 
And  once  rejoicing  never  know  them  more. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  diflC 
Hung  o'er  the  deep»  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's*  shore,  whose  lonely  race. 
Resign'd  the  setdng  sun  to  Indian  worids, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong-pounc'd,  and  ardent  vnth  paternal  f!re. 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort  the  towodng  seat 
For  ages,  of  his  empire ;  which,  in  peace, 
Unstain'd  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  Id  see 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  isles. 


•  The  farthest  of  the  wasten  islands  of  Bcotlsad, 
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Should  I  rojr  ttepa  torn  to  the  rani  aeat, 
WhoM  lolly  eliDB,  and  venemble  oaks, 
Invile  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boaghi, 
In  early  Springt  his  airy  city  builds. 
And  oeaaeleM  caws  amuaive ;  there,  well  pleat'd, 
I  might  the  various  polity  sonrey 
Of  the  mixt  household  kind.  The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearlem  cock; 
Whose  breast  with  ardor  flames,  as  on  he  walks 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.  In  the  pond, 
The  finely-chequer'd  dock,  before  her  train, 
Rows  garrulous.  The  stately  sailiD|  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  virith  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-tsle. 
Protective  of  his  young.    The  turkey  nigh. 
Loud   threatening   reddens;   while    the   peacock 

spreads 
His  every-color'd  glory  to  the  Son, 
And  swims  in  radiant  m^esty  along. 
O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 

While  thus  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  shade 
Indulge  their  purer  loves,  the  rougher  world 
Of  brutes,  below,  rush  furious  into  flame, 
And  fierce  desire.    Through  all  his  lusty  veins 
The  buU,  deep^oorch'd,  the  raging  passion  feels. 
Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom. 
While  o*er  his  ample  side  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 
Dejected  waoden,  nor  th'  enticing  bud 
Crops,  though  it  presses  on  his  careleat  sense. 
And  oft,  in  jealous  aiaddeniog  fiincy  wrapt, 
He  seeks  the  fight;  and,  idly  butting,  feigns 
His  rival  gor'd  in  every  knotty  trunk. 
Him  should  he  meet,  the  bellowing  war  begins : 
Their  eyes  flash  fury;  to  the  hollow'd  earth, 
Whence  the  sand  flies,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds. 
And,  groaning  deep,  th'  impetuons  battle  mix : 
While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy  breathing,  near. 
Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.  The  trembling  steed, 
Wiih  this  hot  impulse  seiz'd  in  every  nerve. 
Nor  heeds  the  rein,  nor  hears  the  sounding  thong ; 
Blows  are  not  fell;  but,  tossing  high  his  head, 
And  by  the  well-known  joy  to  distant  plains 
Attracted  strong,  all  wild  he  bursts  away ; 
0*er  rocks,  and  woods,  and  craggy  mountains  flies : 
And,  neighing,  on  th'  aerial  summit  takes 
Th' exciting  gale;  then,  steep-descending,  cleaves 
The  headlong  torrents  ibaming  down  the  hills, 
Ev*n  where  the  madness  of  the  straiten'd  stream 
Turns  in  black  eddies  round ;  such  is  the  force 
With  which  his  frantic  heart  and  sinews  swell. 

Nor  undelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep: 
From  the  deep  oose  and  gelid  cavern  rous'd. 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 
Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant,  to  sing 
The  cruel  raptures  of  the  savage  kind : 
How  by  this  flame  their  native  wrath  sublim'd. 
They  roam,  amid  the  fuiy  of  their  heart. 
The  far-resoiiodiog  waste  in  fiercer  bands. 
And  growl  their  horrid  loves.    But  this  the  theme 
I  sing,  enreptur'd,  to  the  British  Fair, 
Forbids,  and  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow. 
Where  sits  the  ihepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  Sun. 


Around  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock. 
Of  various  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  Iambs, 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskfnl  glee 
Their  frolics  play.   And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth ;  when  swift,  the  signal  given, 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill ;  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times, 
When  disunited  Britain  ever  bled, 
Lost  in  eternal  broil :  ere  yet  she  grew 
To  this  deep>laid  indissoluble  state,  [heads ; 

Where  Wealth  and  Commerce  lift  their  golden 
And  o'er  our  labors.  Liberty  and  Law, 
Impartial,  wateh ;  the  wonder  of  a  world ! 

What  is  this  mighty  Breatht  ye  sages,  say. 
That,  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard. 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  and  through  their 

breast 
These  arts  of  love  diffuses  ?  What,  but  God  ? 
Inspiring  God !  who,  boundless  Spirit  all. 
And  unremitting  £nergy,  pervades. 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
He  ceaseless  works  eHone ;  and  yet  aUme 
Seems  not  to  work :  with  such  perfection  ftum'd 
Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 
But,  though  conceal'd,  to  every  purer  eye 
Th'  informing  Author  in  his  works  appears : 
ChieC  lovely  Spring,  in  thee,  and  thy  soft  scenes, 
The  smiling  God  is  seen ;  while  water,  earth. 
And  air,  attest  his  bounty ;  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought, 
And  annual  melts  their  undesigning  hearts 
ProAisely  thus  in  tenderness  and  joy. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  sing  th'  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man  ; 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul. 
Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 
Of  Natura  7  Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  7  Hence !  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  Earth, 
Hard,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe ! 
Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves ;  awoy ! 
But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought, 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 
With  warmeit  beam ;  and  on  your  open  front, 
And  liberal  eye,  sita,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  Want    Nor,  till  invok'd. 
Can  restleoi  goodness  wait :  your  active  search 
Leaves  no  cold  wintery  corner  unexplor'd  ; 
Like  silent-working  Heaven,  surprising  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you,  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad  ,•  for  you,  the  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world ; 
And  the  Sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you. 
Ye  flower  of  human  race!  In  these  green  days, 
Reviving  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  head  : 
Life  flows  afresh  ;  and  young-ey'd  Health  exalte 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
To  purchase.     Pure  serenity  npoce 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom ;  till  at  lost  sublini'd 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat. 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  hoppy  world ! 
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TheM  are  the  aacred  feelingB  of  thy  heart> 
Thy  heart  inibmi'd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  Lyttleton,  the  fiiend !  thy  passioos  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large. 
Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagle/  Park  thoa 

stpay'st,- 
Thy  British  Temple!  There  along  the  dale, 
With  woods  o'er-hung  and  shagg'd  with  mossy  rocks, 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play. 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white-dashing  fall. 
Or  gleam  in  lengthen'd  vista  through  the  tfees. 
You  silent  steal ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature's  careless  hand. 
And  pensive  listen  to  the  various  voice 
Of  rural  peace :  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  birds. 
The  hollow-whispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  rills, 
That,  purling  down  amid  thc^  twisted  roots 
Which  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmurs  shake 
On  the  sooth'd  ear.    From  these  abstracted  oft, 
You  wander  through  the  philosophic  world ; 
Where  in  bright  train  continual  wooden  rise, 
Or  to  the  curious  or  the  pious  eye. 
And  oft,  conducted  by  historic  truth, 
You  tread  the  long  extent  of  babkward  time ; 
Planning,  with  warm  benevolence  of  mind, 
And  honest  zeal,  unwarp'd  by  party-rage, 
Britannia's  weal ;  how  from  the  venal  gulf 
To  raise  her  virtue,  and  her  arts  revive. 
Or,  turning  thence  thy  view,  these  graver  thoughts 
The  Muses  charm :  while,  with  sure  taste  refin'd. 
You  draw  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  song ; 
Till  nobly  rises,  emulous,  thy  own. 
Perhaps  thy  lov'd  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk. 
With  soul  to  thine  attun'd.    Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world. 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away. 
The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace; 
And  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth, 
In  varied  converse,  softening  every  theme, 
You,  frequent  pausing,  turn,  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptur'd,  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy. 
Unutterable  happiness !  which  love, 
Alone,  bestows,  and  on  b  favored  few. 
Meantime  you  gain  the  height,  from  whose  fair  brow 
The  bursting  prospect  spreads  immense  around: 
And  stretch'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  lawn. 
And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between, 
And  villages  embosom'd  soft  in  trees. 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  roark'd 
Of  household  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams : 
Wide-stretching  from  the  hall  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  hospitable  genius  lingers  still. 
To  whero  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees. 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills ; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  &r  clouds 
.  That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 
Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets ;  she  breathes  of  youth; 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  brighter  flow ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away. 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 


With  sighing  languishment    Ah  then,  ye  ttari 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  yonr  sliding  hearts : 
Dare  not  tb'  iniectioai  sigh;  the  i^eadin^  look. 
Downcast,  and  low,  in  meek  snbmisMoo  dreat^ 
But  full  of  guile.    Let  not  the  fervent  ttmgn^ 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth. 
Gain  on  yonr  purpos*d  wilL    Nor  in  the  bowei. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roaes  shed  a  eoveh. 
While  Evening  draws  her  ciimson  eoitainrs  mmd. 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betnying  man. 

And  let  th'  aspiring  youth  beware  ^  love* 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware ;  for  *tis  loo  late. 
When  on  his  heart  the  lorrenteofhieaB  pomxa. 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  Ading  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away :  while  the  find  aool, 
Wmpt  in  gay  visions  of  unrefd  Uiai, 
Still  paints  th*  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  giece ; 
Th'  enticing  smile;  the  modest  seeming  eye. 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  Heaven 
Lurk  searohless  cunning,  cruel^,  and  deaA : 
And  still  fiilse-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 
Her  syren  voice,  enchanting,  dmws  him  on 
To  guileful  shwes,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

Ev'n  present,  in  the  very  lap  of  love 
Inglorious  laid ;  while  music  flows  anmnd. 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  hoaxs; 
Amid  the  roses  fieree  Repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest:  a  quick-returning  pan^        [stiEL 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart,  wfeusre  hener 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

But  absent,  what  fiintastic  woes,  arooa'd. 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  led« 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  life? 
Neglected  fortune  flies ;  and  sliding  swift, 
Prone  into  ruin,  fall  his  scom*d  aflSiirs. 
Tis  nought  but  gloom  around :  the  darkened  San 
Loses  his  light    The  rGsy-bosom*d  Spring 
To  weeping  fancy  pines ;  and  yon  bright  aidi. 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault 
All  Nature  fades  extinct;  and  she  alone 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  tfaooghtp 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dullness,  tedious  friends ; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  bend  he  sits. 
Lonely,  and  unattentive.    From  his  longne 
Th'  unfinish'd  period  falls :  while,  borne  assay 
On  swelling  thought  his  wafled  spirit  fliea 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  disUnt  fiiir; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  dedin'd, 
And  love-dejected  eyes.    Sudden  he  starts;. 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance,  and  restleas  raas 
To  glimmering  shades,  and  sympathetic  glooms; 
Where  the  dun  umbrage  o'er  the  fiiUing  sueam. 
Romantic,  hangs ;  there  through  the  pensive  dusk 
Strays,  in  heart^thrilUng  meditation  lost; 
Indulging  all  to  love :  or  on  the  bank 
Thrown,  amid  drooping  lilies,  swells  the  bneaa 
With  sighs  unceasing,  and  the  brook  with  leais. 
Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consuniea  the  day. 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  Moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  east; 
Enlighten'd  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  hours ;  then  forth  he  walfca. 
Beneath  the  tremUing  languish  of  her  beam. 
With  soflen'd  soul,  and  wooea  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his :  or  while  the  worid 
And  all  the  sons  of  care  lie  hush'd  in  steeps 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear; 
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And,  aghing  lo  the  kmely  taper,  poun 
Hii  idly-tortor'd  heart  into  the  page, 
Meant  for  the  mtmag  menenger  of  love ; 
Where  rapture  bmni  on  raptore,  every  line 
\^th  rinng  freniy  fir'd.    Bat  if  on  bed 
Delirious  Hoag,  deep  from  hit  pillow  fliea, 
AW  night  be  team,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  potture  findi ;  till  the  grey  mom 
lilb  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch, 
£xaniiBate  by  love :  and  then  perhaps 
Exhausted  natnie  sinks  awhile  to  rest. 
Still  interrupted  by  distracted  dreams, 
That  o*er  the  siek  imagination  rise, 
And  in  black  colors  paint  the  mimic  scene. 
Oft  with  th'  enchantress  of  his  soul  he  talks; 
Sometimes  in  erowds  diatress'd ;  or  if  retir*d 
To  secret  winding  fiower-enwoven  bowers, 
Far  from  the  dull  impertinence  of  man. 
Just  as  he,  credulous,  his  endless  cares 
Begins  to  lose  in  blind  oblivious  love, 
Snatch'd  from  her  yielded  hand,  he  knows  not  bow. 
Through  forests  huge,  and  long  untravell'd  heaths 
With  desolation  brown,  he  wanders  waste. 
In  night  and  tempest  wrapt ;  or  shrinks  aghast, 
Back,  from  the  bending  precipice;  or  wades 
The  turbid  stream  below,  and  strives  to  reach 
The  farther  shore;  where  succorless,  and  sad. 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores ; 
But  strives  in  vain :  borne  by  th'  outrageous  flood 
To  distance  down,  he  rides  the  ridgy  wave. 
Or  whelm'd  beneath  the  boiling  eddy  sinks. 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love. 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diflfiise, 
'TIS  then  delightful  miseiy  no  more. 
But  agony  unmtx*d,  incessant  gall, 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blastmg  all 
IiOve*s  paradise.  Ye  foiry  prospects,  then. 
Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy, 
Farewell !  Ye  gloamings  of  departed  peace, 
Shiae  out  your  last!  The  yellow-tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints,  and  in  a  night 
Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 
Ah,  then !  instead  of  love^nliven'd  cheeks. 
Of  sunny  features,  and  of  ardent  eyes, 
With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  sucoeed, 
Suffus'd  and  glaring  vrith  untender  fire ; 
A  clouded  aspect,  and  a  burning  cheek, 
Where  the  whole  poiaan'd  soul,  malignant,  site. 
And  frightens  Love  away.  Ten  thousand  feats 
Invented  wild,  ten  diouaand  frantic  views 
Of  hoirid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  which  he  melte  in  fondness,  eat  him  up 
With  forvent  anguish,  and  consuming  rage. 
In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid. 
Deceitful  pride,  and  resolution  frail. 
Giving  &lse  peace  a  moment    Fancy  pours. 
Afresh,  her  beauties  on  his  busy  thought. 
Her  first  endearmente  twining  round  die  soul. 
With  all  the  witchcrafk  of  ensnaring  Iqvo. 
Straight  the  fierce  storm  involves  his  mind  anew. 
Flames  through  the  nerves,  and  boils  along  the  veins; 
While  anxioaf  doubt  distracte  the  tortur'd  heart: 
For  ev*n  the  sad  assurance  of  his  fears 
Were  ease  to  what  he  feels.  Thus  the  warm  youth, 
Whom  Love  deludes  into  his  thorny  wilds. 
Through  flowery-tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 


Of  fever'd  raptore,  or  of  cruel  care ; 

His  brightest  flames  exdnguish'd  all,  and  all 

His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fiite 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend 
Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power. 
Perfect  esteem,  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineflable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 
With  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  lothing  virgin,  in  eternal  care. 
Well  merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days: 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
Is  vrild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel ; 
Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven 
Seclude  their  boeom-slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form : 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith, 
And  equal  transport,  free  as  Nature  live, 
Disdaining  fear.    What  is  the  world  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all ! 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  foir 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  foce ; 
TVuth.  goodness,  honor,  harmony,  and  love. 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  ofispring  rises  round. 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degrees. 
The  human  blossom  blows ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm. 
The  father*s  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast 
Oh,  speak  the  joy!  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  ofVen,  while  yon  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sighte  of  bliss. 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufiiciency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship^  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.    The  seasons  thus, 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 
Till  evening  comee  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign 
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SUMMER,  1727. 

AEaXTMENT. 

The  subject  propoied.  TnYOcation.  AddraH  to 
Mr.  DoddingtoD.  An  introductory  reflection  on 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodice;  whence  the 
succession  of  the  Seasons.  As  the  fkce  of  Natore 
in  this  season  is  almost  uniform,  the  progress  of 
the  poem  is  a  descriptbn  of  a  summer's  day. 
The  dawn.  Sun-rising.  Hymn  to  the  Sun.  Fore* 
noon.  Summer  insects  described.  Hay-making. 
Sheep«hearing.  Noon-day.  A  woodland  retreat. 
Group  of  herds  and  flocks.  A  solemn  grove 
how  it  affects  a  contemplative  mind.  A  cataract, 
and  rude  scene.  View  of  Summer  in  the  torrid 
Bone.  Storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  A  tale. 
The  storm  over,  a  serene  nAcrnoon.  Bathing. 
Hour  of  walking.  Transitioi)  to  tlie  prospect  of 
a  rich  well-cultivated  country;  which  introduoes 
a  panegyric  on  Groat  Britain.  Sun-set  Evening. 
Night.  Summer  meteors.  A  comet  The  whole 
concluding  with  the  praise  of  philosophy. 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclos'd. 

Child  of  the  Sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth: 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hcwt^ 

And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way ; 

While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averts  her  blushful  face ;  and  earth  and  skies, 

All  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Hence,  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 
Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the 

gloom; 
And  on  the  dark-green  gross,  beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o*er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large, 
And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Come,  Inspiration  f  from  thy  hermit  seat, 
By  mortal  seldom  found :  may  fancy  dare. 
From  thy  fix*d  serious  eye,  and  raptur'd  glance 
Shot  on  surrounding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  poet,  every  power 
Exalting  lo  an  ecstasy  of  soul. 

And  thou,  my  youthful  Muse's  early  friend, 
In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite : 
Puie  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart; 
Genius,  and  wisdom ;  the  gay  social  sense, 
By  decency  chastised ;  goodness  and  wit, 
In  selHom-meeting  harmony  combined ; 
Vnblemish'd  honor,  and  an  active  zeal 
For  Britain's  glory,  liberty,  and  man: 
O  Doddington !  attend  my  rural  song, 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  every  line. 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

With  what  an  awful  world-rovolving  power 
Were  first  th'  unwieldy  planets  lanch'd  along 
Th'  illimitable  void !  Thus  to  remain, 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toilmg  race  of  men. 
And  oil  their  labor*d  monuments  away. 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course; 
To  the  kind-teniper'd  change  of  night  and  day. 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful :  such  ih*  all-perfect  Hand ! 
That  pois'd,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole. 


When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  Twins  are  fir'd» 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaae. 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day. 
The  meek-ey'd  mom  appears,  mother  of  dewvr 
At  first  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east : 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 
White  break  the  clouds  away.  With  quickcn'd  step. 
Brown  night  retires:  young  day  ponn  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain'a  misty  top. 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  ham 
Limps,  awkward ;  while  along  the  fbrest-glade 
The  wild-deer  trip,  and  often  turning  ( 
At  early  passenger.  Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissemMed  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  t 
Rous'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leave* 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  Peace  he  dwells ; 
And  fVom  the  crowded  fbld,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock  10  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake ; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour. 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  t 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  die  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  loamg  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enligfaten'd  soul ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  drearaii 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves ;  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasora  wait  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning  walk? 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.  Lo !  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  Earth,  and  cdor'd  air. 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad ; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  bumish'd  playt 
On  rocks,  and   hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams. 

High  gleaming  from  aiar.    Prime.cheerer  Light! 
Of  all  material  beings  first,  and  best! 
Eflflux  divine!  Nature's  resplendent  robe! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wmpt 
In  unessential  gloom ;  and  thou,  O  Sun ! 
Soul  of  sommnding  worids !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker!  may  I  sing  of  Uiee  t 

Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force. 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire :  firom  the  far  bonne 
Of  utmost  Satnm,  wheeling  vride  his  round 
Of  tiiirty  years ;  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye. 
Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blase. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train ! 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  eambroos 

orbs 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life! 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee ! 
Inhaling  spirit ;  from  th'  unfetter'd  mind, 
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By  thee  «nblim'd,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  mixing  hiyrieds  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  u  also  thine. 
Parent  of  Seaaona !  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime  th'  expecting  nations,  circled  ga^ 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  fbodful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  op 
A  common  hymn :  while,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
Higb-aeen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
HarmonioQs  knit,  the  rocy-finger'd  Hours, 
The  zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  light-looted  Dews, 
And  aoflen'd  into  joy  the  surly  storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand, 
Shower  every  beauty^  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits;  till  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enlivened  Earth, 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  oonfin'd : 
But  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 
EflTulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines ; 
Hence  Labor  draws  his  tools ;  hence  burnish'd  War 
Gleams  on  the  day ;  the  nobler  works  of  Peace 
Hence   bless  mankind,  and  generous  Commerce 

binds 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

Th'  unfhiitfal  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee. 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays, 
Collected  light,  compact ;  that,  polishM  bright, 
And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad. 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair-one's  breast. 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow. 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 
Its  hue  cerulean ;  and,  of  evening  tinct, 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine. 
With  thy  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns. 
Nor  deeper  verdoro  dyes  the  robe  of  Spring, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale, 
Than  the  green  emerald  shows.  But,  all  combined, 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beama; 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  Bite  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Aasumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  rofin*d. 
In  brighter  mazes  the  reluctant  stream 
Flays  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  rains  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge. 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.    But  this. 
And  all  the  much-transported  Muse  can  sing. 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  fiir;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below ! 

How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Him 
Who,  Light  himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
55 


Whose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Fill'd  o'erflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  Heaven, 
That  beam  for  ever  through  the  boundless  sky  : 
But,  should  he  hide  his  face,  th'  astonish'd  Sun, 
And  all  the  extioguish'd  stars,  would  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  again. 

And  yet  was  every  Altering  tongue  of  man, 
Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise, 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice, 
Ev'n  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  fool  untrod ;  proclaim  thy  power, 
And  to  the  quire  celestial  thee  resound, 
Th'  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  all ! 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad  display'd  ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all-instructing  page, 
Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  dience, 
Some  easy  passage,  raptor'd  to  translate  ; 
My  sole  delight,  as  through  the  falling  glooms 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar. 

Now  flaming  up  the  Heavens,  the  potent  Sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-rais'd  clouds, 
And  morning  fogs  that  hover*d  round  the  hills 
In  party-oolor'd  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  face  of  Nature  shines,  from  where  Earth  seems. 
Far  stretch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  sphere. 

Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost. 
Dew-dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires ; 
There,  on  the  verdant  turf,  or  flowery  bed. 
By  gelid  founts  and'  careless  rills  to  muse ; 
While  tyrant  Heat,  dispreading  through  the  sky. 
With  rapid  sway,  his  burning  influence  darts 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  herb,  and  tepid  stream. 

Who  can  un pitying  see  the  flowery  race. 
Shed  by  the  mom,  their  new-flush'd  bloom  resign, 
Before  the  parching  beamT    So  fade  the  fair. 
When  fevers  revel  through  their  azure  veins. 
But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  Sun, 
Sad  when  he  sits,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves. 
Drooping  all  night ;  and,  when  he  worm  returns. 
Points  her  enamour'd  bosom  to  his  ray. 

Home,  from  his  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats; 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold  : 
While  the  fuU-udder'd  mother  lows  around 
The  cheerful  cottage,  then  expecting  food, 
The  food  of  innocence  and  health!  The  daw, 
The  rook  and  magpie,  to  the  grey-grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms, 
Sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embower'd. 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  houn  arise. 
Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene; 
And,  in  a  corner  of  the  busing  shade. 
The  house-dog,  with  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 
Out-stretch*d,'and  sleepy.    In  his  slumbers,  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults 
O'er  hill  and  dale ;  till,  waken 'd  by  the  wasp. 
They  starting  snap.    Nor  shall  the  Muse  disdain 
To  let  the  little  noisy  summer-race 
Live  in  h^r  lay.  and  flutter  through  her  song  * 
Not  mean,  though  simple ;  to  the  Sun  allied, 
From  him  they  draw  their  animating  fire. 

Wak'd  by  his  warmer  ray,  tbe  reptile  young 
Come  wing'd  abroad ;  by  the  light  air  upborne 
Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.    From  every  chink. 
And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintery  storms ;  or  rising  from  their  tomba, 
To  higher  life ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour ;  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
2M 
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Ten  thousand  forms !  ten  thousand  different  tribes ! 
People  the  blaze.     To  sunny  waters  some 
By  fatal  instinct  iiy ;  where  on  the  pool 
They,  sportive,  wheel ;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-ey'd  trout, 
Or  darting  salmon.    Through  the  greenwood  glade 
Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodg'd,  amus'd  and  fed, 
In  the  fresh  leaf.     Luxurious,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower. 
And  every  latent  herb :  for  the  sweet  task, 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap. 
In  what  so  A  beds,  their  young  yet  undisclosM, 
Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight ; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese : 
Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl, 
With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapt,  expire. 
But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death ;  where,  gloomily  retir'd, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning,  and  fierce. 
Mixture  abhorred  !    Amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcasses,  in  eager  watch  he  sits, 
O'erlooking  all  his  waving  snares  around. 
Near  the  dire  cell  the  dreadless  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  shows  his  front ; 
The  prey  at  last  ensnar'd,  he  dreadful  darts. 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line ; 
And,  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  cruel  fangs. 
Strikes  backward  grimly  pleas'd :  the  fluttering  wing 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distress. 
And  ask  the  helping  hospitable  hand. 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground : 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum. 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon : 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclin'd. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  willows  grey,  close-crowding  o'er  the  brook. 
Gradual,  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  de- 
scend. 
Evading  ev'n  the  microscopic  eye .' 
Full  Nature  swarms  with  life ;  one  wondrous  mass 
Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized. 
Waiting  the  vital  Breathy  when  Parent-Heaven 
Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.     The  hoary  fen. 
In  putrid  steams,  emits  the  living  cloud 
Of  pestilence.    Through  subterranean  cells, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 
Earth  animated  heaves.    Tl  o  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  eoft  inhabitants.     Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.     But  chief  the  forest-boughs. 
That  dance  unnamber'd  to  the  playful  breeze. 
The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.     Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o*er  with  green,  invisible. 
Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 
Each  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  soothes, 
Inflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste. 
With  various  forms  abounds.    Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.    These,  conceal*d 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man :  for,  if  the  worlds 
Id  worlds  inclos'd  should  on  his  senses  burst. 
From  cates  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
He  would  abhorrent  turn ;  and  in  dead  night. 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noise. 


Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  lax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  foraTd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  f 
As  if  upon  a  fuli-proportion'd  dome. 
On  swelling  columns  heav'd,  the  pride  of  an ! 
A  critic  fly,  whoee  feeble  ray  scarce  apreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold. 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
And  lives  the  roan,  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  th'  unbounded  scheme  of  thiz^; 
Mark'd  their  dependence  so,  and  firm  eccoirdp 
As  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeth  nought  ?    Has  any  seen 
The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  do«vn 
From  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothings  desolate  abyss ! 
From  which  astonish'd  thought,  recoiling,  tons  ? 
Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend. 
And  hymns  of  holy  wonder,  lo  that  Power 
Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  on  our  minda. 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant  Sim. 

Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  way?. 
Upward,  and  downward,  thwarting,  and  cQaTolT*d. 
The  quivering  nations  sport;  till,  tempeai-wiDg'd. 
Fierce  Winter  sweeps  them  from  the  ftce  of  ciay 
Ev'n  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter!   Thus  they  flutter  od 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  Death,  Oblivioo  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead  : 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong ;  full  as  the  summer  rase 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces,  burning  o'er  her  cheek. 
Ev'n  stooping  age  is  here :  and  infant^haods 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'erchaig'd.  amid  the  kind  oppression  loU. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  Son. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell : 
Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind. 
In  order  gay.     While,  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labor,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Or  rushing  thence,  in  one  difiTusive  band. 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compell'd,  to  where  the  mazy-runniog  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool ;  this  bank  abrupt  and  high. 
And  that  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Ui^g'd  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil. 
The  clamor  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  doga. 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  iheir  woolly  sides :  and  oft  the  swain. 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in ; 
Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave,. 
And  panting  labor  to  the  farthest  shoro. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-wash'd  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banish'd  by  the  sordid  stream ; 
Heavy,  and  dripping,  to  the  breesy  brow 
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Slow  move  the  hannleM  nee ;  where,  as  they  Bpreed 
Their  ewelling  treaeures  to  the  sunny  ray, 
Inly  disturb'd,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Oatrageooa  tamult  meant,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ;  and,  toss'd  from  rock  to  rock. 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  las^  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  preas'd. 
Head  above  head :  and,  rang'd  in  lusty  rows. 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shean. 
The  housewife  wails  to  toll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd, 
Sbines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet^beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king ; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
Meantime,  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace : 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some, 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side, 
To  stamp  his  master's  cipher  ready  stand ; 
Others  th'  unwilling  wether  drag  along ; 
And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  th*  indignant  ram. 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft. 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies ! 
What  softneas  in  its  melancholy  iace, 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears ! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  wav'd ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears. 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

A  simple  scene !    Yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise :  hence  she  commands 
Th'  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime, 
The  treasures  of  the  Sun  without  his  rnge  : 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts, 
Wide  glows  her  land :  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  ev'n  now. 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  world. 

Tis  raging  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  Sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  Heaven  and  Earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  polo  is  undistinguish'd  blase. 
In  vain  the  sight,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
SUiope  jR>r  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steams 
And  keen  reflection  pain.     Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose, 
Blast  Fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  ev'n  the  soul. 
Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  sharpening  scythe :  the  mower  sinking,  hen  pa 
O'er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowera  perfum'd ; 
And  scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
Through  the  dumb  mead.   Distressful  Nature  pants. 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar ; 
Or,  through  th'  unshelter'd  glade,  impatient  seem 
To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

All-conquering  Heat,  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath ! 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce !    Incessant  still  you  flow. 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 
Pour'd  on  the  bead  profuse.     In  vain  I  sigh, 
And  restless' Uirn,  and  look  around  for  night; 
Night  is  far  oC  ond  hotter  hours  approach. 


Thrice-happy  he !  who,  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  fbrest-crown'd. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines : 
Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  wood  bine- wrought, 
And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 
Sits  coolly  calm ;  while  all  the  world  without, 
Unsatisfied  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon  : 
Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man. 
Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene  and  pure, 
And  every  passion  aptly  harmoniz'd, 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflom'd. 

Welcome,  ye  shades  I  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail  f 
Ye  lofty  pines!  ye  venerable  oaks! 
Ye  oshes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 
As  to  the  hunted  hort  the  sallying  spring. 
Or  stream  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbag'd  brink. 
Cool,  through  the   nerves,  your   pleasing  comfort 

glides ; 
The  heart  boots  glad  ;  the  fresh-expanded  eye 
And  ear  resume  their  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
And  life  shoots  swift  through  all  the  lighten'd  limbs 

Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Gently  diflTus'd  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose. 
Rural  confusion !  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  ciroling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incompos'd  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  still.     Amid  his  subjects  sofe. 
Slumbers  the  monorch-swain  ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd  ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fiU'd  ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd ; 
That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.     Tossing  the  foam. 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon ; 
While,  from  their  laboring  breosts,  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  hills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provok'd. 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell, 
Trembling  with  vigor,  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
Springs  the  high  fence ;  and,  o'er  the  field  efll'us'd, 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  stedfast  eye. 
And  heart  estrang'd  to  fear :  his  nervous  chest. 
Luxuriant,  and  eroct !  the  seat  of  strength ! 
Bears  down  th'  oppooing  stream ;  quenchless  his 

thirst  1; 
He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts. 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wove. 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest  largest  growth  : 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire, 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.     At  every  step, 
Solemn,  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath, 
I  Ecstatic,  felt ;  and,  from  this  world  retir'd, 
j  Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
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On  gracious  errands  bent:  to  save  the  fidl 

Of  Virtue  struggling  on  the-  brink  of  Vice ; 

In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams. 

To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favor'd  soul 

For  future  trials  fated  to  prepare ; 

To  prompt  the  poet,  who  devoted  gives 

His  Muse  to  better  themes ;  to  soothe  the  pangs 

Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 

(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war, 

But  foremost  when  engag'd)  to  turn  the  death ; 

And  numberless  such  offices  of  love 

Daily,  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky, 
A  thousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dude, 
Or  stalk  nugestic  on.    Deep-rous'd,  I  feel 
A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight, 
Creep  through  my  mortal  £rame;  and  thus,  me- 

thinks, 
A  voice,  than  human  more,  th*  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes.    "  Be  not  of  us  afraid, 
Poor  kindred  man !  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew, 
The  same  our  Lord,  «nd  laws,  and  great  pursuit. 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 
Toil'd,  tempest-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  inmiingle  charms. 
Then  fear  not  us ;  but  with  responsive  song, 
Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undiaturb'd 
By  noisy  folly  and  discordant  vice. 
Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 
Here  frequent,  at  the  visionary  hoar. 
When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 
Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard ; 
And  voices  chanting  from  the  wood-crown*d  hill. 
The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade: 
A  privilege  beslow'd  by  us,  alone. 
On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  ear 
Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,*  of  that  sacred  band  t 
Alas,  for  us  too  soon!  Though  rais'd  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy ;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly-pleas'd  remembrance,  must  thou  feel 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe : 
Who  seeks  thee  still,  in  many  a  former  scene ; 
Seeks  thy  fair  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes. 
Thy  pleasing  converse,  by  gay  lively  sense 
Inspir'd :  where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone. 
Without  the  toil  of  art ;  and  virtue  glow'd, 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  parents !  wipe  thy  tears ; 
Or  rather  to  Parental  Nature  pay 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  self,  this  opening  blooin 
Of  thy  enlighten'd  mind  and  gentle  worth. 
Believe  the  Muse :  the  wintry  blast  of  Death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue;  no,  they  spread, 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns. 
Through  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  afc'ry  vision  rapt, 
I  stray,  regardless  whither;  till  the  sound 
Of  a  near  fall  of  water  every  sense 
Wakes  from  the  charm  of  thought:  swifi-shrinking 

back, 
I  check  my  steps,  and  view  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  foir,  and  placid ;  where,  collected  all 


*  A  yoaof  lady  who  died  at  the  sfs  of  eighteen,  in  ths 
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In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thundering  shoots,  and  shakes  the  eooatry  i 
At  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad : 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  &Ua, 
And  from  the  loud-resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam«  it  sends  aloft 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceasaleas  ahower. 
Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repose : 
But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  ffagmenla,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow  channel  npid  daita ; 
And,  falling  fast  fVom  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  oouiae,  and  lessen'd  romr. 
It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last. 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. 

Invited  from  the  cli£^  to  whose  dariL  blow 
He  clings,  the  steep-asoending  eagle  soars, 
With  upward  pinions,  through  the  fkiod  of  dmy ; 
And,  giving  full  his  bosom  to  the  blaze. 
Gains  on  the  Sun ;  while  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Smit  by  afflictive  noon,  disorder'd  droop. 
Deep  in  the  thicket;  or,  from  bower  to  bower 
Responsive,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooea. 
Mournfully  hoarse ;  ofl  ceasing  from  hia  plaint 
Short  interval  of  weary  vroe !  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate. 
Struck  from  bis  side  by  savage  fowler's  guile. 
Across  his  fancy  comes ;  and  then  resofuds 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grove. 

Beside  the  dewy  bonier  let  me  sit. 
All  in  the  freshness  of  the  humid  air ; 
There  in  that  hollow*d  rock,  grotesque  and  wild. 
An  ample  chair  moss-lin'd,  and  over-head 
By  flowering  umbrage  shaded ;  where  the  bee 
Strajrs  diligent,  and  with  th'  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  little  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade. 
While  Nature  lies  around  deep-luU'd  in  Noon, 
Now  come  bold  Fancy,  spread  a  daring  flight. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  mute: 
Climes  unrelenting !  with  whose  rage  oompar'd. 
Yon  blaze  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 

See,  how  at  once  the  bright  efiiilgent  Son, 
Rising  direct,  swifl  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-liv'd  twilight ;  and  with  ardent  Uaae 
Looks  gaily  fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 
He  mounts  his  throne ;  but  kind  before  him  wends. 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  mom. 
The  general  breezeyf  to  mitigate  his  fire. 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  ciewB*d 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see  each  circling  year. 
Returning  tuns  and  double  seosoitft  pass : 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  widi  auncs, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  bunting  stream  auriforous  plays : 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green. 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o*er  the  biDs ; 
Or  to  the  far  horizon  wide  difiTus'd, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 


t  Which  blows  constantly  betvreen  the  tropics  tnm  the 
east,  or  the  collateral  points,  tbe  north-east  aod  soatk- 
east ;  caused  by  the  pressuie  of  the  rarefied  air  oa  that 
before  it.  according  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  tlie  Son  fnm 
east  to  west. 

t  In  all  climates  between  tbe  tropics,  the  Sea,  as  fee 
passes  and  repasses  in  bis  annual  motion,  is  twtoe  a  year 
vertical,  which  produces  this  efftct. 
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Here  lofty  treei,  to  ancient  wong  unknown, 

The  noble  mas  of  potent  heat  and  floods 

Prone  rushing  from  the  clouds,  rear  high  to  Heaven 

Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 

Meridian  gloom.    Here,  in  eternal  prime. 

Unnumbered  fruits  of  keen  delicious  taste 

And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  cliffs 

And  burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales, 

Redoubled  day,  yet  in  their  rugged  coats 

A  friendly  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron-groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fann*d  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds,      [maze, 
Quench  my  hot  limbs;  or  lead  me  through  the 
Embowering  endlen,  of  the  Indian  fig ; 
Or,  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  iair  brow. 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd, 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 
And  high  palmeltoes  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Or,  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  Sun, 
Give  me  to  drain  the  oocoa*s  milky  bowl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine ! 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.   Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low-bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
TJnboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  An&na,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove ! 

From  these  the  prospect  varies.    Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads. 
And  vast  savannas,  where  the  wandering  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride. 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sodden  hand 
Exuberant  Spring;  ibr  oft  these  valleys  shift 
Their  green-embroider'd  robe  to  fieiy  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retir'd 
From  little  scenes  of  aft,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall. 
Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fattening  seas ; 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half-conceal'd. 
Like  a  fiiirn  cedar,  &r  difius'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts :  behold !  in  plaited  mail. 
Behemoth*  rears  his  head.    Ghinc'd  from  his  side, 
The  darted  steel  in  idle  shivers  flies  .- 
He  fearless  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills ; 
Where,  as  he  crops  his  varied  ftre,  the  herds, 
In  widening  cirole  round,  forget  their  food. 
And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wondering  gaze. 

Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave; 
Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods. 
High  rais'd  in  solemn  theatre  around. 


*  Tte  hippepotamas,  or  river>horse. 


Leans  the  huge  elephant :  wisest  of  brutes ! 
O  truly  wise!  with  gentle  might  endow'd, 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive !  Here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth, 
And  empires  rise  and  fall ;  regardless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project :  thrice  happy !  could  he  'scape  their  guile, 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps ; 
Or  with  his  towery  grandeur  swell  their  state, 
The  pride  of  kings !  or  else  his  strength  pervert. 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o*er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods. 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar, 
Thick  swarm  the  brighter  birds.  For  Nature's  hand. 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours.     But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day, 
Yet,  fVugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song.t 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  Sun, 
While  Philomel  is  ours ;  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert-barrier  bunt, 
A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky  : 
And,  swiflier  than  the  toiling  caravan. 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Sennar ;  ardent  climb 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  no  ruflSan,  who  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  comraeree  com'st  to  rob  their  wealth ; 
No  hciy  Fivry  thou,  bhupheming  Heaven, 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stab  their  peace. 
And  through  the  land,  yet  red  from  civil  wounds, 
To  spread  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  the  harmless  bee,  may'st  freely  range 
From  mead  to  mead,  bright  with  exalted  flowers, 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove,  may'st  wander  gay, 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills, 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountains  wxive. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair, 
For  many  a  league ;  or  on  stupendous  rocks, 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift, 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lowny  tops ; 
Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise ; 
And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultur'd  fields ; 
And  fbuntains  gush ;  and  careless  herds  and  flocks 
Securely  stray;  a  world  within  itself, 
Disdaining  all  assault:  there  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales, 
Profbsely  breathing  from  the  spicy  groves. 
And  vales  of  fragrance ;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracts,  that  sweep 
From  disembowell'd  Earth  the  virgin  gold; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove. 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind  : 
A  land  of  wonders !  which  the  Sun  still  eyes 
With  ray  direct,  as  of  the  lovely  realm 
Enamour'd,  and  delighting  there  to  dwell,     [noon. 

How  chang'd  the  scene !   In  blnring  height  of 
The  Sun,  oppress'd,  is  plung'd  in  thickest  gloom. 
Still  Horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 


t  In  all  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  birds,  though 
more  beautilhl  in  their  plumage,  are  observed  to  be  less 
melodioQS  than  ours. 
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Of  ttruggling  night  and  day  malignant  mii'd. 
For  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  fiiflt, 
Where,  highly  rare/ied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,  incessant  vapors  roll. 
Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd ! 
Or  whiii'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy,  and  slow, 
With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  chaig'd. 
Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condena*d 
Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow. 
And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd. 
The  Thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne : 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissolv'd,  the  whole  precipitated  mass,* 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  poun. 

The  treasures  these,  hid  from  the  bounded  search 
Of  ancient  knowledge;  whence,  with  annual  pomp. 
Rich  king  of  floods !  o'orfiows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs,  in  Gojam's  sunny  realm. 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infimt  stream. 
There,  by  the  Naiads  nurs'd,  he  sports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  isles, 
That  with  un&ding  verdure  smile  around. 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks ; 
And,  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellow'd  treasures  of  Uie  sky. 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along : 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand :  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep,  he  pours  his  urn. 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wave. 

His  brother  Niger,  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  fuU-form'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs;  and  all  that  form  the  tract 
Of  woody  mountains  stretch*d  through  gorgeous  Ind 
Fall  on  Germanders  coast,  or  Malabar; 
From  Menam's  orient  stream,*  that  nightly  shines 
With  insect-lamps,  to  where  Aurora  sheds 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower : 
All,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their  urns. 
And  pour  untoiling  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus,  drinks,  refresh'd, 
The  lavish'd  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 
Wide  o'er  his  isles,  the  branching  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge ;  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  aloft  on  life-sufficing  trees. 
At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  food,  and  arms. 
Swell'd  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  hurl'd 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.t   Scarce  the  Muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mass 
Of  rushing  water ;  scarce  she  dares.«ttempt 
The  sea-like  Plata;  to  whose  dread  expanse, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  odoim. 
Our  floods  are  rills.  With  unabated  force, 
In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along. 
And  traverse  realms  unknown,  and  blooming  wilds. 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worlds  of  solitude. 
Where  the  Sun  smiles  and  Seasons  teem  in  visun, 
Unseen  and  unenjoy'd.    Forsaking  these, 
O'er  peopled  plains  they  far-diffusive  flow, 

*  The  river  that  runs  through  Sism ;  on  whose  baaks 
a  vast  number  of  those  insects  called  lire-flies  make  -a 
beaatiftil  appesranee  io  tbs  night.  I 

t  The  river  of  the  Amazons. 


And  many  a  nation  faed,  and  drele  safe. 
In  their  sofl  bosom,  many  a  happy  isle ; 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undisturbed 
By  Christian  crimes  and  Europe's  cruel  soob. 
Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep, 
Whoee  vanquish'd  tide,  reooiUng  fiom  the  i 
Yields  to  the  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe ; 
And  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

But  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth? 
This  gay  profusion  of  luxurious  blias  f 
This  pomp  of  Nature  t  what  their  balmy  meads^ 
Their  powerful  herbs,  and  Ceres  void  of  paiaf 
By  vagrant  birds  dispers'd,  and  wafUng  winda. 
What  their  unplanted  fruits?  what  the  oool  (fiKogfaa^ 
Th'  ambrosial  food,  rich  gums,  and  spicy  health. 
Their  forests  yield  f  their  toiling  insects  what. 
Their  silky  pride,  and  vegetable  robea  7 
Ah !  what  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  Earth, 
Golconda's  gems,  and  sad  Potoai's  mines; 
Where  dwelt  the  gentlest  children  of  the  Son  t 
What  all  that  Afrio's  golden  rivers  roll. 
Her  odorous  woods,  end  shining  ivory  atorea  ? 
Ill-fated  race !  the  softening  arts  of  peace, 
Whate'er  the  humanizing  Muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast; 
Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  tboaglkt; 
Investigation  calm,  whoso  silent  powem 
Command  the  world ;  the  light  thai  leads  lo  Heavea. 
Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  lawa» 
And  all-protecting  freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man: 
These  are  not  theirs.  The  parent  Sun  himeelf 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize ; 
And,  with  oppressive  ny^  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue. 
And  feature  gross :  or  worse,  to  ruthless  deeds. 
Mad  jealousy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge. 
Their  fervid  spirit  fires.  Love  dwells  not  there. 
The  soft  regards,  the  tenderness  of  life. 
The  heart-shed  tear,  th'  ineffable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity :  these  court  the  beam 
Of  milder  climes ;  in  selfish  fieroe  desire. 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  sense. 
There  lost  The  very  brute  creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  bums  with  horrid  fire. 

Lo !  the  green  serpent,  from  his  daik  abode^ 
Which  ev'n  imagination  fears  to  tread, 
At  noon  forth  issuing,  gathers  up  his  train 
In  orbs  immense,  then,  darting  out  anew. 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount ;  by  which  difloa'd. 
He  throws  his  folds :  and  while,  with 

tongue. 
And  deathful  jaws  erect,  the  mooatar  curls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appall'd. 
Or  shivering  flies,  or  check'd  at  distance  i 
Nor  dares  approach.  But  still  more  direful  he^ 
The  small  close-luriitng  minister  of  Fate, 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  through  the  Teiae 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift 
The  vital  current.  Form'd  to  humble  man. 
This  child  of  vengeful  nature.'  There.  aubUmM 
To  fearless  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensM  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt. 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shot 
His  sacred  eye.    The  tiger  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  haa  deoni'd : 
The  lively-shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  ^ 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arta  of  i 
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The  keen  hyena,  ielleet  of  the  fell. 
These,  rushing  from  th'  inhoepitahle  woods 
Of  Maaritanis,  or  the  tuAed  isles 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild, 
Innamerous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king, 
Mtgeatic,  stalking  o*er  the  printed  sand ; 
And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.    The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain ;  the  nobler  heids^ 
Where  round  their  loidly  bull,  in  rural  ease, 
They  ruminating  lie,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.    Th'  awaken'd  village  starts ; 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant    From  the  pirate's  43Qn, 
Or  stem  Morocco's  tyrant-fang  escaped, 
The  wretch  half-wishes  for  his  bonds  again : 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds, 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 
Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys. 
Society,  cut  o£E;  is  lefl  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  ailer  day, 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  siu, 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 
Still  ibodly  forming  in  the  ftrthest  verge. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave. 
Ships,  dim  discover'd,  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  Sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye.  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up. 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night 
Yet  here,  ev'n  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monstere  unappall'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  Caesar,  liberty  retir'd. 
Her  Cato  following  through  Numidian  wilds  : 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains. 
And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee. 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 
Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here : 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath, 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  hot. 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  sufibcating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desert !  even  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad. 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.   Straight  the  sands, 
Commov'd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play : 
Nearer  and  nearer  still,  they  darkening  come ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise ; 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleeps    ' 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan* 
Is  buried  deep.  In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
Th'  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  deUy. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  flexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  th*  atrial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  Ocean,  undaUting  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girls  the  globe, 
l*he  circling  Ty^^ion,*  whirl'd  from  point  to  point. 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky. 
And  dire  Ecnephia*  reign.  Amid  the  heavens. 


Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck  t 

Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooding  dwells : 

Of  no  regard,  save  to  the  skilful  eye. 

Fiery  and  foul,  the  small  prognostic  hanga 

Aloft,  or  on  the  promontory's  brow 

Musten  its  force.  A  faint  deceitful  calm, 

A  fluttering  gale  the  demon  sends  before. 

To  tempt  the  spreading  sail.  Then  down  at  onoe. 

Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  mass 

Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 

In  wild  amazement  fix'd,  the  sailor  stands. 

Art  is  too  slow:  by  rapid  Fate  opinress'd, 

His  broed-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 

With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gamat  fought. 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  nig^ 

Incessant,  laboring  round  the  stormy  Cape  ; 

By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thint 

Ck  gold.  For  then  from  ancient  gloom  emerg'd 

The  rising  world  of  trade :  the  genius,  then. 

Of  navigation,  that,  in  hopeless  sloth. 

Had  slumber'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep, 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  prince  ;$  who,  Heaven-insptr'd, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  rons'd  mankind. 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terron  of  these  storms. 
His  jaws  horrific  arm'd  with  threefold  fate. 
Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.  Lur'd  by  the  scent 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death. 
Behold !  he  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood. 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along ; 
And,  from  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade. 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons, 
Demands  his  share  of  prey ;  demands  themselves. 
The  stormy  Fates  descend :  one  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves;  when  straight,  their  mangled 

limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore,  and  riots  in  the  vengeful  meal. 

When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  Sun, 
And  draws  the  copious  steam :  from  swampy  fens 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments, 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads :  or  f)om  woods, 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul. 
In  vapors  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapt. 
Whose  gloomy  horron  yet  no  desperate  loot 
Has  ever  dar'd  to  pieree ;  then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  Disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend. 
Sick  Nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe, 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man : 
Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  qoench'd 
The  British  fire.  Too,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 
The  Up  pale  quivering,  and  the  beandeas  eye 


*  Typbon  and  Eenepbia,  names  of  partiealar  storms  or 
tuinricsDes,  known  only  between  the  tropics. 
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t  Called  by  sailors  the  ox-eye,  being  in 
first  no  Mg^er. 

X  Tsseo  de  Gama,  the  first  who  sal  led  roaod  AlKea,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  East  Indies. 

$  Don  Heory,  third  son  to  John  the  Firrt,  king  of  For- 
tugal.  His  strong  genius  to  the  discovery  of  new  coun- 
tries was  tbe  chief  source  of  all  the  modern  impsove. 
ments  in  navigation. 
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No  more  with  ardor  bright :  jrou  heard  the  grooiiB 
Of  agoniEing  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard,  nightly  pliuig*d  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The. frequent  dorse  ;  while,  on  each  other  iix'd, 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd. 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

What  need  I  mention  those  inclement  skies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  sickening  city.  Plague, 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine, 
Descends  ?  *  From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods, 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locust-armies  putrefying  heap'd, 
This  great  destroyer  sprung.     Her  awful  rage 
The  brutes  escape :  man  is  her  destin'd  prey. 
Intemperate  man !  and,  o'er  his  guilty  domes. 
She  dmws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death ; 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds. 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze ;  and  stain'd 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  Sun,  sufius'd, 
Of  angry  aspect    Princely  wisdom,  then. 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye ;  and  from  the  hand 
Of  feeble  justice,  ineffectual,  drop 
The  sword  and  balance :  mute  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  hush'd  the  clamor  of  the  busy  world. 
Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  clad ; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  tum'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men,  unless  escap'd    [reigns. 
From  the  doom'd   house,  where   matchless  horror 
Shut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wretch, 
With  frenzy  wild,  breaks  loose ;  and,  loud  to  Heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns. 
Inhuman,  and  unwise.    The  sullen  door. 
Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society: 
Dependants,  friends,  relations.  Love  himself 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie. 
The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart. 
But  vain  their  selfish  care :  the  circling  sky. 
The  wide  enUvening  air,  is  full  of  fiite ; 
And  struck  by  turns,  in  solitary  pangs 
They  &11,  unblest,  untended,  and  unmoum'd. 
Thus  o'er  the  prostrate  city  black  Despair 
Extends  her  raven  wing ;  while,  to  complete 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch'd  around. 
The  grim  guards  stand,  denying  all  retreat. 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

Much  yet  remains  unsung :  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields, 
Where  drought  and  fiunine  starve  the  blasted  year : 
Fir'd  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  ten-fold  ngei 
Th'  infuriate  hill  that  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame ; 
And,  rous'd  witliin  the  subterranean  world, 
Th'  expanding  earthquake,  that  resistless  shakes 
Aspiring  oities  from  their  solid  base, 
And  buries  mountains  in  the  flaming  gulf 
But  'tis  enough ;  return,  my  vagrant  Muse : 
A  nearer  scene  of  horror  calls  thee  home. 

Behold,  slow-settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods;  and  growing  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky»  surcharg'd 
With  wrathful  vapor,  from  the  secret  beds. 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fnt  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day. 
With  various-tinctur'd  trains  of  latent  flame. 
Pollute  the  sky,  and  in  ]ron  baleful  cloud. 


•  These  are  ctie  eauses  supposed  to  be  tJie  first  origin 
of  the  plague,  in  Dr.  Mead's  elegant  book  on  that  sub- 
Ject. 


A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate. 
Ferment ;  till  by  the  touch  ethereal  rous'd. 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below. 
They  furious  spring.     A  boding  silence  reigns. 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse ;  save  the  dall  aonsd 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  shmcu 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  distorbs  the  flood. 
And  shakes  the  fbres^Ieaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  th'  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaxe 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  Heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  by  man  fbraook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hie&  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  do\%7iward  cave. 

Tk  listening  fear  and  dumb  aroazemem  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  doud  ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  HesTeo. 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds :  till  over-head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts. 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 
Or  prone  descending  rain.     Wide  rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquencfa'd. 
Th'  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through. 
Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls. 
And  fires  tlie  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 
Black  from  (he  stroke,  above,  the  smoulderiog  psoe 
Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk ;  and.  stretch'd  bekyw. 
A  lifeless  group,  the  blasted  cattle  lie : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  Fancy's  eye ;  and  there  the  frowning  boll. 
An  ox  half-raxs'd.     Struck  on  the  castled  clifi*. 
The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane 
Resign  their  aged  pride.    'The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash, 'and  from  their  deep  rpcess. 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  diake. 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  bud 
The  repercussive  roar;  with  mighty  crush. 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rode  rocks 
Of  Penmenmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sk}% 
Tumble  the  smitten  oliflft ;  and  Soomden's  peak. 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far-seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze. 
And  Thul^  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilt  hears  appall'd,  with  deeply-troubled  thoQgkt 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.    Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair; 
With  equal  virtue  ibrm'd.  and  equal  grace. 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone : 
Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  mom. 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day. 

They  lov'd:  but  such  their  guileless  piBsioii  <«i8 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  infbrm'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish, 
jTb'  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow. 
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Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.    Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  aelf ; 
Supremely  happy  in  th'  awaken'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.    Alone,  amid  the  shadet, 
Still  in  harmonious  intercoune  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  thingi. 

So  pau*d  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream, 
By  care  unruffled ;  till,  in  evil  hour. 
The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 
Heedless  how  far,  and  where  its  mazes  stray'd. 
While,  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 
Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heav*d 
Unwanted  sighs,  and  stealing  ofl  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  cheek. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear ;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  frame  near  dissolution.    He  perceivM 
Th'  unequal  conflict ;  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed. 
With  love  illumin'd  high.    *'  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
**  Sweet  innocence !  thou  stranger  to  offence. 
And  inward  storm !    He,  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowDs  of  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.    O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  th*  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless:  and  that  very  voice 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart. 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whtspen  peace  to  thine. 
Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfection !"    From  his  void  embrace. 
Mysterious  Heaven !  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blacken'd  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechleai,  and  flz*d  in  all  the  death  of  woe  f 
So,  faint  resemblance !  on  the  marble  tomb. 
The  well-dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands^ 
For  ever  silent,  and  for  ever  sad. 

As  from  the  &ce  of  Heaven  tlie  shatterd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.    I'hrough  the  lighten'd  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diflfhaive,  tremble ;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  gUttoring  robe  of  joy. 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray. 
Invests  the  flelds  {  and  Nature  smiles  leriv'd. 

Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  man, 
Most  favor'd ;  who  with  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world  ? 
Shall  he,  so  soon  fikrgetful  of  the  hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 
Eztinguish'd  ftel  that  spark  the  tempest  wak'd, 
That  sense  of  powen  exceeding  ftr  his  own, 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  its  fears  ? 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  jrouth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  th' inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circling  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emeige ;  and  through  th'  obedient  wave. 
At  each  short  breathing  by  bis  lip  rapell'd, 
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With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes, 
As  humor  leads,  an  easy-winding  path : 
While,  from  his  polish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Elffuses  on  the  pleas'd  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health, 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heals ; 
Nor,  when  oold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oA  preserv'd. 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.    Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm. 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  oonquer'd  Earth, 
First  leam'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
Even  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse. 
Where  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat 
Pensive,  and  pierc'd  with  love's  delightful  paogi. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  brecAe  that 

play'd 
Among  the  bending  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  oomplain'd. 
She  &lt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  breast. 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  oonceal'd ;  save  when  it  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vows. 
He  fram'd  a  melting  lay,  to  try  her  heart ; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there, 
To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice-happy  swain ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  &te 
Of  mighty  monarohs,  then  decided  thine. 
For,  lo !  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought: 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  gk>w'd ; 
And,  rob'd  in  looae  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fbrvent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do  7    In  sweet  confusion  lost. 
And  dubious  flutterings,  he  awhile  remam'd  : 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  sou\ 
A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 
Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urg'd  him  to  retire: 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  pnides  in  virtue,  say. 
Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done  I 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 
Arcadian  stream,  with  tinud  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  stripp'd  her  beauteous  limbs, 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 
Ah,  then !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast  unce^Kn'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms. 
Than,  Damon,  thou ;  as  from  the  snowy  leg. 
And  slender  foot,  th'  inverted  silk  she  drew ; 
As  the  soft  touch  dissohr'd  the  virgin  zone ; 
And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breast, 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  youth. 
How  dunt  thou  risk  the  soul-distracting  view ; 
As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white. 
Harmonious  sweird  by  Nature's  finest  hand. 
In  folds  loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn ; 
And  faii^xpos'd  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself. 
With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 
Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn? 
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Then  to  the  flood  she  rushed ;  the  parted  flood 
Iti  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  receiv'd  ; 
And  every  beaaty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed : 
As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild ; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 
While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 
But  ill-conceal'd ;  and  now  with  streaming  locks, 
That  half-embrac'd  her  in  a  humid  veil, 
Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 
As  for  awhile  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring.    Check'd,  at  last. 
By  love's  respectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 
The  thefl  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 
Can  e'er  be  deem'd ;  and,  struggling  from  the  shade 
With  headlong  hurry  fled :  but  first  these  lines, 
Trac'd  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
With  trembling  hand  he  threw.     "  Bathe  on,  my  fair. 
Yet  unbeheld,  save  by  the  sacred  eye 
Of  faitljfiil  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt, 
To  keep  from  tJiy  recess  each  vagrant  foot. 
And  each  licentious  eye."    With  wild  surprise, 
As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood  : 
So  stands  the  statute*  that  enchants  the  world, 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast. 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 
Recovering,  swifl  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 
Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not;  and,  array'd 
In  careless  haste,  th' alarming  paper  snatch'd. 
But,  when  her  Damon's  well-known  hand  she  saw. 
Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 
Of  mixt  emotions,  hard  to  be  describ'd. 
Her  sudden  bosom  seiz'd :  shame  void  of  guilt, 
The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 
And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame, 
By  modesty  exalted :  even  a  sense 
Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 
Her  busy  thought    At  length,  a  tender, calm 
Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul  ; 
And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 
Incumbent  hung  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 
Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carv'd. 
Which  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy : 
'*  Dear  youth  !  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses  mean, 
By  fortune  too  much  favor'd,  but  by  love, 
Alas !  not  favor'd  leas,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet :  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 
The  Sun  has  lost  his  rage :  his  downward  orb 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth. 
And  vital  lustre ;  that  with  various  ray      [Heaven, 
Lights  up  the  clouds,  those   beauteous  robes  of 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes,      ^ 
The  dream  of  waking  fancy !     Broad  below, 
Cover'd  with  ripening  fruits,  and  swelling  fast 
Into  the  perfect  year,  the  pregnant  Earth 
And  all  her  tribes  rejoice.     Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes :  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature ;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart. 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.     Social  friends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul ; 
To  whose  exalting  eye  a  fairer  world. 
Of  which  the  vulgar  never  had  a  glimpse, 
Displays  its  charms ;  whose  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light; 

♦  The  Venus  of  Medici. 


And  in  whoee  breast,  enthusiastic,  boms 

Virtue  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance ; 

Now  caird  abroad  enjoy *the  falling  day: 

Now  to  the  verdant  Pordoo  of  woods. 

To  Nature's  vast  Lyceum,  forth  they  wnlk ; 

By  that  kind  school  where  no  proud  mi 

The  full  free  converse  of  the  friendly  heart. 

Improving  and  improv'd.    Now  from  the 

Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal. 

And  pour  their  souls  in  transport  which  the  Sire 

Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 

Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  coone  ? 

The  choice  perplexes.  Wherefore  should  we  cbooK* 

AU  is  the  same  with  thee.     Say,  shall  we  wind 

Along  the  streams?  or  walk  the  smiling  n>ead  ? 

Or  court  the  forest-glades  7  or  wander  wild 

Among  the  waving  harvests  f  or  ascend. 

While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride. 

Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene  ff  Here  let  as  swvep 

The  boundless  landscape :  now  the  raptured  eye. 

Exulting  swifl,  to  huge  Augusta  send. 

Now  to  the  sister-hillst  that  skirt  her  plain. 

To  lofly  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 

Mcyestic  Windsor  lifls  his  princely  brow. 

In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view. 

Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 

To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  growsL 

There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray ; 

Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendent  mnoods 

That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat  i 

And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  wmlfas. 

Beneath  whose  shades,  in  spotless  peace  relir*d. 

With  her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart. 

The  worthy  Queonsbury  yet  laments  his  Gay, 

And  polish'd  Combury  wooes  the  willing  Mae. 

Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames : 

Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 

In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  imploce 

The  healing  god;$  to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 

To  Clermont's  terrac'd  height,  and  Esher's  grares. 

Where,  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 

By  the  soU  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 

From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose: 

Enchanting  vale !  beyond  whatever  the  Muse 

Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung ! 

O  vale  of  bliss !  O  soflly-swelling  hills ! 

On  which  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies. 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Heavens]  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  anxmd. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires^ 
And  glittering  towm,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decaya  I 
Happy  Britannia !  where  the  queen  of  arts. 
Inspiring  vigor,  liberty  abroad 
Walks,  unconfin'd,  ev'n  to  thy  farthest  cots. 
And  scatters  plenty  with  unsparing  hand. 

Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing  in  the  summer's  drought ; 
Unmatch'd  thy  guardian  oaks ;  thy  vallep  float 
With  golden  waves :  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless ;  while,  roving  round  their  sides. 
Bellow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves. 
Beneath  thy  meadou's  glow,  and  rise  unquell'd 
Against  the  mower's  scythe.    On  every  hand 
Thy  villas  shine.     Thy  country  teems  with  wealth 


t  Ths  old  name  of  Riebmond,  signifying  in  Baxor 
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And  pro^rty  assures  it  to  the  swiiin, 
Pleased,  and  unwearied,  in  his  guarded  toil. 

Full  are  thy  cities  with  the  sods  of  art ; 
And  trade  and  joy,  in  every  busy  street, 
'  Mingling  are  heard :  cv'n  Drudgery  himself, 

As  at  the  car  he  sweats,  or  dusty  hews 
The  palace-stone,  looks  gay.    Thy  crowded  ports, 
Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yielcl, 
With  labor  bum,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 
His  last  adieu,  and,  loosening  every  sheet. 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind. 

Bold,  firm,  and  graceful,  are  thy  generous  youth, 
By  hardship  sinew'd,  and  by  danger  iir'd,  . 
Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go ;  and  first 
Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  seas. 
Mild  are  thy  glories  too,  as  o*er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside ; 
In  genius,  and  substantial  learning,  high; 
For  every  virtue,  every  worth  renown'd ; 
Sincere,  plain-hearted,  hospitable,  kind ; 
Yet,  like  the  musterifig  thunder,  when  provoVd, 
The  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  sole  resource 
Of  those  that  under  grim  oppression  groan. 

Thy  sons  of  glory  many !   Alfred  thine. 
In  whom  the  splendor  of  heroic  wor, 
And  more  heroic  peace,  when  govem'd  well. 
Combine ;  whose  hallow'd  names  the  virtuous  saint, 
And  his  own  Muses  love ;  the  best  of  kings  ! 
With  him  thy  Edwards  and  thy  Henries  shine, 
Names  dear  to  fame ;  the  first  Who  deep  impressed 
On  haughty  Gaul  the  terror  of  thy  arms. 
That  awes  her  genius  still.     In  statesmen  thou, 
And  jxz/n'ote,  fertile.     Thine  a  steady  More, 
Who,  vtrith  a  generous,  though  mistaken  zeal, 
Withstood  a  hrutal  tyrant's  lustful  rage. 
Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 
Like  rigid  Cincinnatus  nobly  poor, 
A  dauntless  soul  erect,  who  smil'd  on  death. 
Frugal  and  wise,  o  Walsingham  is  thine ; 
A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mistress  of  the  deep. 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thimder  round  the  world. 
Then  flam'd  thy  spirit  liigh :  but  who  can  speak 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  maiden  reign  7 
In  Roleigh  mark  their  every  glory  mix'd ; 
Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain !  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero,  bum'd. 
Nor  sunk  his  vigor,  when  a  coward-reign 
The  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resign'd, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
Then,  active  still  and  unrestrain'd,  his  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
.\nd  with  his  prison-houiB  enrich'd  the  world ; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  glorious,  or  so  base,  as  those  he  proved. 
In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  "he  bled. 
Nor  can  the  Muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass. 
The  plume  of  war!  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  boy. 
A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land, 
Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  soul. 
Who  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slavery  prone,  and  bode  thee  rise  again. 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold. 
Bright  at  his  call,  thy  age  of  men  effulg'd, 
Of  men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  torn,  and  tjrronts  tremble  while  they  read. 
Bring  every  sweetest  flower,  and  let  me  strew 
The  grave  where  Russel  lies;  whose  temper'd  blood, 
With  calmest  <  heerfulness  for  thee  resign'd, 


Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign ; 

Aiming  at  lawless  power,  though  m^nly  sunk 

In  loose  inglorious  luxury.     With  him 

His  friend,  the  British  Cassius,*  fearless  bled ; 

Of  high-determm'd  spirit,  roughly  brave, 

By  ancient  learning,  to  th'  enlighten'd  love 

Of  ancient  freedom  warm'd.    Fair  thy  renown 

In  awful  sages  and  in  noble  bards. 

Soon  as  the  light  of  dawning  Science  spread 

Her  orient  ray,  and  wak'd  the  Muses'  song. 

Thine  is  a  Bacon ;  hapless  in  his  choice. 

Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  stale. 

And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts, 

With  firm  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 

To  urge  his  course ;  him  for  the  studious  shade 

Kind  Nature  form'd,  deep,  comprehensive,  clear, 

Exact,  and  elegant ;  in  one  rich  soul, 

Plato,  the  Slagyrite,  and  Tully  join'd. 

The  great  deliverer  he !  who  from  the  gloom 

Of  cloister'd  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  schools, 

Led  forth  the  true  Philosophy,  there  long 

Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms. 

And  definitions  void :  he  led  her  forth. 

Daughter  of  Heaven !  that,  slow-ascending  still, 

rnvestigating  sure  the  chain  of  things. 

With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again. 

The  generous  Ashleyt  thine,  the  friend  of  man ; 

Who  scann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye, 

His  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  his  aim. 

To  touch  the  ^ner  movements  of  the  mind, 

And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart 

Why  need  I  name  thy  Boyle,  whose  pious  search 

Amid  the  dork  recesses  of  his  works. 

The  great  Creator  sought  ?  And  why  thy  Locke. 

Who  made  the  whole  internal  world  his  own  ? 

Let  Newton,  pure. Intelligence,  whom  God 

To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works 

From  laws  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  &me 

In  all  philosophy.     For  lofly  sense, 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 

Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  Naiure^s  boast  ? 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 

Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  met? 

A  genius  universal  as  his  theme  ; 

Astonishing  as  Chaos,  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime. 

Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget. 

The  gentle  Spenser,  Fancy's  pleasing  son ; 

Who,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 

O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground : 

Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 

Chaucer,  whose  native  manners-painting  verse, 

Well-rooraliz'd,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 

Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

May  my  song  sof  en,  as  thy  daughters  I, 
Britannia,  hail !  for  beauty  is  their  own, 
The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life. 
And  elegance,  and  taste :  the  faultless  form, 
Shap'd  by  the  hand  of  harmony ;  the  cheek,  * 

Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 
Soft-shooting,  o'er  the  face  difiiues  bloom. 
And  every  nameless  grace ;  the  parted  lip, 
Like  the  red  raee-bod  moist  vdth  morning-dew, 
Breathing  delight ;  and.  under  flowing  jet, 
Or  sunny  ringlets,  or  of  cireling  brown. 
The  neck  slight-shaded,  and  the  swelling  breast ; 
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The  look  resiBtless,  piercing  to  the  soul, 
And  by  the  soul  uiform'd,  when  drest  in  love 
She  litB  high-smiling  in  the  conscious  eye. 

Island  of  bliss!  amid  the  subject  seas, 
That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts,  set  up, 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight. 
Of  distant  nations ;  whose  remotest  shores 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm ; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  clifli  the  loud  sea-wave. 

O  Thou !  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  Empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  Virtues  round  the  land. 
In  bright  patrol :  white  Peace,  and  social  Love ; 
The  tender-looking  Charity,  intent 
On  gentle  deeds,  and  shedding  tears  through  smfles ; 
Undaunted  Truth,  and  dignity  of  mind  ; 
Courage  compos'd,  and  keen ;  sound  Temperance, 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look ;  clear  Chasti^, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  along, 
Disorder'd  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws ; 
Hough  Industry;  Activity  untir'd. 
With  copious  life  informed,  and  all  awake : 
While  in  the  radiant  front  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  public  zeal ; 
Who  throws  o*er  all  an  equal  wide  surv^, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal. 
Still  labors  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Low  walks  the  Son,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o*er  the  vei^ge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly-gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  Earth,  and  Ocean  smile  immense.    And  now, 
As  if  lus  weary  chariot  sought  tlie  bowers 
Of  Amphitritd,  and  her  tending  U}rmphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung,)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half-immers'd ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 

For  ever  running  an  enchanted  round, 
Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vam,  and  void ; 
As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  fbrmful  brain. 
This  moment  hunying  wild  the  impession'd  soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost     Tis  so  to  him. 
The  dreamer  of  this  Earth,  an  idle  blank : 
A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cf  uel  wretch. 
Who,  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  roll'd. 
Himself  an  useless  load,  has  squander'd  vile. 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 
But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind. 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
BoastlesB,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew ; 
To  him  the  long  review  of  ordered  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds. 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  skadoiDt  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  Earth ;  then  thai  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com ; 
While  the  quail  clamors  fbr  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  car« 
Of  Nature  nought  disdains:  thoughtful  to  fted 


Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seeds  able  wia^k 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  psil ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heait, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixt  anguish  mesni, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass,  o'er  many  a  panting  height 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  &iry  people  throng. 
In  various  game,  and  revelry,  to  peas 
The  summer  night,  as  village-stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  mournful  chamben  bdd, 
So  night-struck  fimcy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghoo. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem ;  and  thioogfa  tte 

dark, 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yiekii 
The  world  to  Night;  not  in  her  winter-robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.     A  fiiint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanc'd  from  th'  imperfect  surfaces  of  thinp, 
Flinga  half  an  image  on  the  straming  eye: 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  etretna 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retaio'd 
Th'  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimmiDg  wfflf, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.     Sudden  to  Heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray- 
Sweet  Venua  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  m, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  sfresh. 
Unrivaird  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night 
As  thus  th*  efiTuFgence  tremulous  I  drink, 
With  cherish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightningi  ib«« 
Across  the  sky ;  or  horizontal  dart 
In  wondrous  shapes :  by  fearful  muimnrii^  cnwn 
Portentous  deem'd.    Amid  the  radiant  orta, 
That  more  than  deck,  that  aninaate  the  sky, 
The  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds; 
Lo !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning  with  accelerated  course. 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  Sun  descends ; 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  Earth, 
With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  Heavem, 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.    But,  above 
Those  superstitious  honon  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystic  fiuth 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  the  enlighteo 
Whose  godlike  minds  phUosophy  exah% 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.    They  feel  a  joy 
Divinely  great ;  they  in  their  powers  eiuli,      _ 
That  wondrous  force  of  thought,  which  looom 

spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky; 
While,  from  his  far  excursion  through  the  wW« 
Of  barren  ether,  faithful  to  liis  time, 
They  see  the  blazing  wonder  rise  anew, 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 
To  work  the  will  of  all-sustaining  Ix)ve: 
From  liis  huge  vapory  train  perhaps  »«»»• 
Reviving  moisture  on  the  numerous  orb*. 
Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  winds;  per»P 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suns, 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  tii'etenial  w* 
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With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song ! 
EfTusive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth ! 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  th'  ennobled  mind, 
Stronger  than  summer-noon ;  and  pure  as  that, 
Whose  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul, 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  hernourish'd  powers,  enlaig'd  by  thee, 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd :  and,  angel-wing'd, 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains. 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear;  with  Nature  round. 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  th'  abyss. 
To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  display'd : 
The  fir  it  up-tracing,  from  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being ;  while  the  last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold, 
Obviotn  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense, 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Never  to  die !  the  treasure  of  mankind ! 
Their  highest  honor,  and  their  truest  joy! 

Without  thee,  what  were  unenlighten'd  man  ? 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds, 
In  quest  of  prey ;  and  with  th'  unfashion'd  fur 
Rough-clad  ;  devoid  of  every  finer  art. 
And  elegance  of  Ufe.     Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care. 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 
Nor  guardian  law,  were  his ;  nor  various  skill 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic ;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  Line,  or  dares  the  wintry  Pole ; 
Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights ! 
Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile. 
And  woes  on  wxses,  a  still-revolving  train ! 
Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  human  life 
Than  non-existence  worse :  but,  taught  by  thee, 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace ; 
To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 
Embellish  life.     While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  the  tough  oar.  Philosophy  directs 
The  ruling  helm ;  or  like  the  liberal  breath 
Of  potent  Heaven,  invisible,  the  saU 
Swells  out,  and  bean  th'  inferior  world  along. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  Earth 
Pooriy  confin'd,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Are  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through ;  and,  from  that  full  complex 
Of  nevei^eoding  wonders,  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  word. 
And  Nature  mov'd  complete.    With  inward  view, 
Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear; 
Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift. 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  np 
To  the  fiiir  forms  of  Fancy's  fleeting  train  : 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth; 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  first  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 
Unfeuer'd,  and  unmixt    But  here  the  cloud, 


So  wills  Eternal  Providence,  sits  deep. 

Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state 

In  wayward  passions  lost,  and  vain  pursuits. 

This  infancy  of  Being,  cannot  prove 

The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 

By  boundless  love  and  perfect  wisdom  form'd, 

Ajid  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind. 


AUTUMN,  1730. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Ondow. 
A  prospect  of  the  fields  ready  for  harvest  Re- 
flections in  praise  of  industry  raised  by  that  view 
Reaping.  A  tale  relative  to  it  A  harvest-storm. 
Shooting  and  hunting,  their  barbarity.  A  ludi 
crous  account  of  fox-hunting.  A  view  of  an 
orchard.  Wall-fruit  A  vineyard.  A  description 
of  fogs,  frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  Aiitumn : 
whence  a  digression,  inquiring  into  the  rise  of 
fbimtains  and  rivers.  Birds  of  season  considered, 
that  now  shift  their  habitation.  The  prodigious 
number  of  them  that  cover  the  northern  oihd 
western  isles  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  view  of  the 
country.  A  prospect  of  the  discolored,  fading 
woods.  After  a  gentle  dusky  day,  moon-light 
Autumnal  meteors.  Morning :  to  which  succeeds 
a  calm,  pure,  sun-shiny  day,  such  as  usually  ^nts 
up  the  season.  The  harVNt  being  gathered  in, 
the  country  dissolved  in  joy.  The  whole  con- 
eludes  with  a  panegjrric  on  a  philosophical  ccun 
try  liie. 

Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain. 
Comes  jovial  on ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
Well  pleas'd,  I  tune.     Whate'er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepar'd ;  the  various-blossom'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth ;  and  Summer  suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view. 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

Onslow!  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name, 
To  gmce,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song. 
Would  from  the  public  'X'oice  thy  gentle  ear 
Awhile  engage.    Thy  noble  care  she  knows. 
The  patriot  virtuee  that  distend  thy  thought. 
Spread  on  thy  front  and  in  thy  bosom  glow ; 
While  listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devoh-ing  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue ;  she. 
Though  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  wiH, 
Whene'er  her  country  rushes  on  her  hearty 
Assumes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
To  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame. 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous  days. 
And  Libra  weig^  in  equal  scales  the  year ; 
From  Heaven's  high  cope  the  fierce  effulgence  shook 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  serener  blue, 
WiUi  golden  light  enliven'd,  wide  invests 
The  happy  worid.    Attempered  suns  arise, 
Sweet-beam'd,  and  shedding  oft  through  lucid  cloudi 
A  pleasing  calm ;  while  broad,  and  brown,  below. 
Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head. 
Rich,  silent  deep,  they  stand  ;  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  Ught  biUowB  o'er  the  bending  plain:  . 
A  calm  of  plenty !  till  the  ruffled  air 
2N 
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Fa]]s  from  its  ppise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Rent  it  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky ; 
The  clouds  fly  different;  and  the  sudden  Sun 
By  fits  effulgent  gilds  th'  illumin'd  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  abng. 
A  gaily-chequer'd  heart-expanding  view, 
Ftr  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around. 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  com. 

These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry !  rough  power ; 
Whom  labor  still  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain : 
Tet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  sofl  civility  of  life : 
Raiser  of  human-kind .'  by  Nature  cast, 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements ; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  around 
Materials  infinite  ;  but  idle  aU. 
Still  unexerted,  in  the  Hinoonscious  breast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers ;  corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swallowed  what  the  li>)eral  hand 
Of  bounty  scattered  o'er  the  savage  year : 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey :  or  for  his  aoom-meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar ;  a  shivering  wretch ! 
Agbast,  and  oom£>rtless,  when  the  bleak  north 
With  Winter  charg'd,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost : 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled  ; 
And  the  wiU  season,  sordid,  pia'd  away. 
For  home  he  had  not ;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supported  and  supporting,  poljsh'd  friends. 
And  dear  relations,  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
Ev'n  desolate  in  crowds ;  and  thus  his  days 
RoU'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unei\ioy'd  along : 
A  waste  of  time  :  till  Industry  approach'd. 
And  rous'd  him  from  his  miserable  sloth  : 
His  fiiculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers. 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  Earth, 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire. 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gather'd  blast ; 
Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  ax ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone. 
Till  by  degrees  the  finish'd  fabric  rose ; 
Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm. 
Or  bright  in  gloaiy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn ; 
With  wholesome  viands  fiU'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  inspir'd  to  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  vnt : 
Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity ; 
But,  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace ; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view. 
And  bade  him  be  the  liord  of  all  below. 

Then  gathering  mien  their  natural  powers  combin'd, 
And  form'd  a  public ;  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  th»  the  patriot^oouncil  met,  the  full. 
The  free,  and  fairly-represented  tohnU  ; 
For  this  they  plann'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguish'd  orders,  animated  arts. 
And,  with  joint  force  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  JusUce  at  the  hehn;  yet  still 


To  them  accountable ;  nor  slavish  dresmM 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  wesl, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  akme  themselves  have  niiU 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspir'd, 
Into  perfection  wrought     Uniting  sll. 
Society  grew  numerous,  high,  poUte. 
And  happy.     Nurse  of  art !  the  city  rear'd 
In  (leanteous  pride  her  tower-endrcled  bead ; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  thoossodi  dmr, 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew 
To  bows  strong-straining,  her  aspiring  son. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  poUic  mik 
The  busy  merchant;  the  big  warehouse  built; 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane;  chok'd  up  the  losded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  0  TImiba 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floodi! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort    On  either  bend, 
lake  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  maitt 
Shot  up  their  spires ;  the  i)ellying  sheet  betvtcn 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void  ;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on ;  the  splendid  baige  sloo; 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony ;  around. 
The  boat,  light  skimming,  stretch'd  its  osiy  wingi; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increaa'd ;  whence  libb'd  ffitheik 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black, -and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  ruah'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillared  dome  magnific  hesr'd 
Its  ample  roof;  and  Luxury  within 
Pour'd  out  her  glittering  stores ;  the  csnvsi  s 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  rose ;  the  statue  seem'd  to  bceetbe, 
And  soften  into  flesh,  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imagination-flush'd. 

All  is  the  gifl  of  Industry;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful    Pensive  Winter  cheer'd  by  bim 
Sits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  bean 
Th'  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along ; 
His  harden'd  fingen  deck  the  gaudy  Spring; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  ivaite ; 
Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tnonii 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 
That,  waving  round,  recall  my  wandering  wag. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And,  unperceiv'd.  unfolds  the  spresding  dsy ; 
Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand. 
In  fair  array ;  each  by  the  lass  be  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  port,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sbesw; 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  nusl  W* 
The  ruiml  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  houis  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  op  the  sbocu; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  ofl  on  eveiy  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  snd  tbeie. 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  pot  too  narrow,  husbandmen ;  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
The  liberal  handful.    Think,  oh.  gmtcfnl  tluoi 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest »  *o  y**"''  y  . 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowingJM*"' 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kmd 
Wide-hover  round  you  Uke  the  fowls  of  HcsTea 
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And  ask  their  humble  dole.    The  ¥8110118  tarns 
Of  fortune  ponder ;  that  yonr  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  give. 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helplese  years  depriv'd  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  Uv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  sunounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conoeal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  soom 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature^s  common  bounty  fed ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  weis  its  leaves ;  unstain'd  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  ducted,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers; 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  ftithless  fortune  promis'd  once, 
Thriird  in  her  thought,  they,  hke  the  dewy  star 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 
Sat  faii^proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
Veird  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is  when  unadorn'd  adom*d  the  most 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self. 
Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance     .r  the  wild ; 
So  flourish*d  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length,  oompell'd 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Paiemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
PalenxMi  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times ; 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man. 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanc'd  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye  ; 
Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze  : 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  coneeal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
For  still  the  world  prei-ail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh. 
Winch  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  soom. 
Should  his  heart  ovm  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd. 
**  What  pity!  that  so  delicate  a  form. 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  i^ore  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown !  She  looks,  methinkB, 
Of  old  Acasto's  line ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 


From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair«preading  family,  dissolved. 
'TIS  said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Urg'd  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live. 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish'!  would  this  the  daughter  were  V* 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  fHend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto ;  who  ran  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surpris'd  his  heart, 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  f 
Then  blaz'd  his  smother'd  flame,  avow'd  and  bold ; 
And,  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once. 
Confos'd,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears. 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom. 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Poured  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 

'*  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains? 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
So  long  in  vain  7    O,  Heavens !  the  very  same, 
The  soflen'd  image  of  my  noble  friend. 
Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 
More  elegantly  touch'd.     Sweeter  than  spring ! 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourished  up  my  fortune !  say,  ah  where, 
In  what  sequester*d  desert,  hast  thou  drawn 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  f 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair ; 
Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 
Beat  keen,  and. heavy,  on  thy  tender  years  f 
O  let  me  now,  into  a  richer  soii. 
Transplant  thee  safe!  where  vernal  suns,  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy ! 
Ill  it  befits  thee,  oh !  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores. 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 
The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields. 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then  throw  that  hateful  pittance  from  thy  hand. . 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 
If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  !** 

Here  ceas'd  the  youth,  yet  still  his  speaking  e^'e 
Express'd  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love. 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais*d. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush *d  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin'd  away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia 's  fate ; 
Amaz'd,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seiz'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourish 'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rearM 
A  numerous  ofiiipring,  lovely  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  oft  the  labors  of  the  year, 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seeq  to  stir 
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Their  trembling  tope,  and  a  still  murmur  rons 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  com. 
But  as  th'  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world : 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Expos'd  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage. 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round. 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide ;  nor  can  evade. 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force  { 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chafi* 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimee  too  a  burst  of  rain. 
Swept  iiom  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.    Still  over-head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  the  ditches  swell ;  the  meadows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hUls,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar ;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift ;  before  whose  rushing  tide. 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvest,  cottages,  and  swains. 
Roll  mingled  down ;  all  that  the  winds  had  sper'd 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd ;  the  big  hopes, 
And  well-eam'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along:  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labors  scatler'd  round. 
He  sees ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  claimant  children  dear.    Ye  masters,  then, 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand. 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease ; 
Be  mindful  of  tliose  limbs  m  russet  clad. 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth,  and  graceful  pride : 
And,  oh !  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board. 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  r^oice .' 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And  ail-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamor  of  the  sportsman's  joy. 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn. 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  sing  the  rural  game  : 
How,  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  stnick, 
Stiflf,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Oatstretch'd,  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
Fearful,  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way. 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe ;  the  gun, 
'  Glanc'd  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions;  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing. 
Dead  to  the  ground :  or  drives  them  wide^ispen'd. 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  wiU  8l.e  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song ; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal  creation  round 
Alive,  and  happy,     I'is  not  joy  to  her. 


This  fidsely-cheerful  barbarous  game  of  deftth , 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  mom ; 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  Iod^ 
Uig'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark. 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  mas. 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflam'd,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrslh 
Of  the  wont  monster  that  e'er  room'd  the  waste. 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase. 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage. 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want ; 
But  Uvish  fed,  in  Nature's  bounty  roll'd. 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood. 
Is  what  your  horrid  boaoms  never  knew. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare ! 
Scar'd  from  the  com,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Rettr'd :  the  rushy  fen ;  the  ragged  furze, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  stony  heath ;  the  smbUe  cfaapt ; 
The  thistly  lawn ;  the  thick-entangled  broom ; 
Of  the  same  frieiidly  hue,  the  wither*!!  fern  ; 
The  fiiUow  ground  laid  open  to  the  Son, 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank. 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution ;  though  she  sits 
Conceal'd,  with  folded  ears ;  unsleeping  eyea^ 
By  Nature  rais'd  to  take  th'  horizon  in ; 
And  head  oouch'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet. 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  {  and  deep. 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  fiir  behind. 
With  every  breeze  die  hears  the  coming  stoniL 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amaz'd,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once : 
The  peck  full-opening,  various ;  the  shrill  bom 
Resounded  from  the  hills ;  the  neighirig  steed. 
Wild  for  the  chase  t  and  the  loud  hunter*s  shoot ; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

The  stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  kmg 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith ;  and.  roos'd  by  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight ; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  moie 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind : 
Deception  short ;  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountains  by  the  noriii. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood ; 
If  rIow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
Th'  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbitig  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day ; 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  firiends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  eiQoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides : 
Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woeu 
What  shall  he  do  f    His  once  so  vivid  Derrea* 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course ;  but  fiunting  breathleas  toil 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart :  he  stands  at  bay ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
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The  big  nnmd  tean  nm  down  hie  dappled  &oe; 
He  groaat  in  anguish ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blo^-happy,  hang  at  his  ftir  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with  gore. 

Of  this  enough.    But  if  the  sylvan  youth, 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence. 
Must  have  the  chase ;  behold,  despising  flight, 
The  n>os*d-up  lion,  resolute,  and  slow, 
Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear. 
And  ooward-band,  that  circling  wheel  alooC 
Slunk  ftom  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf;  on  him  his  shaggy  iae 
VindictiTe  fix,  and  let  the  rofiian  die : 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  feU  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous'  arm. 

These  Britain  knows  not;  give,  ye  Britons,  then 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless,  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold : 
Him,  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  yon ;  o*er  the  hedge 
High  bound,  resistless ;  nor  the  deep  moraas 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wildemess 
Pick  your  nice  way ;  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full ; 
And  as  you  ride  the  torrant,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round. 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  tost ; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops ; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep;  and  o'er  the  lawn, 
fn  iancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between. 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  happy  he !  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase ; 
Has  every  maze  evolv'd,  and  every  guile 
Disclos'd ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack ; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seiz'd,  and  dying  hard. 
Without  complaint,  though  by  an  hundrsd  months 
Relentless  torn :  O  glorious  be,  beyond 
His  daring  peers !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Galls  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  grey  renown, 
With  woodland  honors  grao*d ;  the  ibz's  for. 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof;  and  spread 
Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  flguree  fierce. 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  loudest  heard, 
When  the  night  staggers  with  severer  toils. 
With  feats  Thessalian  Centaurs  never  knew. 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 

But  first  the  fueVd  chimney  blazes  wide ; 
The  tankards  foam ;  aqd  the  strong  table  groeni 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side ;  in  which,  with  desperate  faufe, 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defiu$'d 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigor :  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plung'd,  at  intervals. 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow. 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chaae. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl ;  the  mighty  bowl, 
Swell*d  high  with  fiery  juice,  steams  liberal  round 
A  potent  gale,  delicious  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess. 
On  violets  difinsM,  whOe  sofl  she  hears 
Her  panting  shephenl  stealing  to  her  arms. 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn, 
Abture  and  perfect,  from  hia  dark  retreat 
Of  tfiirty  years ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refalgent,  not  aflraid 
Ev'n  with  the  vineyud's  best  produce  to  vie.. 
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To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  Whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round,  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe ;  or  the  quick  dice. 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  boz,  awake 
The  sounding  gammon :  while  romp-loving  Miss 
Is  haul'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust 

At  lest  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Ckjse  in  firm  circle ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.     Nor  evasion  sly, 
Nor  sober  shift,  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulged  apart ;  but  earnest,  brimming  bowls 
Lave  every  sodl,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  frtthless  to  the  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues. 
Reels  fest  from   theme  to  theme;   from   hones, 

hounds. 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplexM. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
Th*  impatient  catch  bursti  from  the  joyo\iB  heart ; 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul ; 
And  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  of  joy. 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse,  go  round ; 
While,  from   their  slumbers  shook,  the  kernieVd 

hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex*d  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  feinter  murmurs  fells ; 
So  gradual  sinks  their  mirth.    Their  feeble  tongues. 
Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbroua  word. 
Lie  quite  dissolved.    Before  their  Aiaudlin  eyes. 
Seen  dim,  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  Sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky. 
Then  sliding  sofl,  they  dropu    Confus'd  above, 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers. 
As  if  the  table  ev'n  itself  was  drunk. 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  wide,  below. 
Is  heap*d  the  social  slaughter ;  where  astride 
The  lubher  power  in  fllthy  triumph  sits. 
Slumberous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side. 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till  mom 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  feir. 
Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  ! 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill ; 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed  ;. 
The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire ; 
In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 
The  wiiming  softness  of  their  sez  is  lost. 
In  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  woe ; 
With  every  motion,  every  word,  to  wave 
Quick  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  Uush ; 
And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 
Unequal,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  fears ; 
And  by  this  silent  adulation,  soft. 
To  their  protection  more  engaging  man. 
O  may  their  eyes  no  misereble  sight. 
Save  weeping  lovers,. see !  a  nobler  game, 
Through  Lore's  enchanting  wiles  pursued,  yet  fled. 
In  chase  ambiguous.     May  their  tender  limbs 
Float  in  the  kxae  simplicity  of  dress ! 
And,  fashion'd  oil  to  bannony,  akino 
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Know  they  to  seize  the  captivated  soul, 

In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lipi ; 

To  teach  the  lute  to  languish  i  with  unooth  stepi 

Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  charm, 

To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance : 

To  train  the  ibllage  o'er  the  Bnow7  lawn ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page ; 

To  lend  new  flavor  to  the  fruitful  year, 

And  heighten  Nature's  dainties :  in  their  race 

To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste ; 

Well-oider'd  home  man's  best  delight  to  make ; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 

With  every  gentle  care^luding  art, 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life : 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Ye  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  bank ; 
Whei>3,  down  yon  dale,  the  wildly- winding  brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.    |n  close  array. 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub. 
Ye  virgins  come.     For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nutii  for  you 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade  ; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 
With  active  vigor  crushes  down  the  tree  ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  busk, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown. 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melindo's  hair ; 
Melinda !  form'd  with  every  grace  complete. 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise, 
And  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields. 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfin'd ;  and  taste,  reviv'd, 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fruit 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray. 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.    The  juicy  year 
Lies,  in  a  soA  profusion,  scattered  round. 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race ; 
By  Nature's  nll-refiniog  hand  prepar'd ; 
Oi  teroper'd  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever-changing  compooition  mizt 
Such,  fiilling  frequent  through  the  chiller  night. 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heape 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year, 
Iimumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores ;  and,  active,  pdnts 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon-inspirer  too, 
Philips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high-sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods;  some  strong,  to  cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  laboring  hind ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  thin  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beami 
The  Sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meeken'd  day ; 
Oh,  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of,  Doddington,  thy  seat»  serene,  and  plain ; 
Where  simple  Nature  reigns ;  and  every  view, 
DifiTusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs. 
In  boundless  prospect:  yonder  shagg'd  with  wood, 
Here  rich  witli  harvest,  and  there  white  with  flocks ! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  domoi 
Far  splendid,  seizes  on  the  ravish'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day; 


New  columns  swell ;  and  still  the  fresh  Spriii; 

New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groTea  to 

Full  of  thy  genius  aU !  the  Muses'  seat : 

Where,  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk» 

For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  diey  twine  die  bay 

Here  wandering  oft,  fir'd  with  the  realleaa  tbizsi 

Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 

Th'  inspiring  breeze :  and  meditate  the  book 

Of  Nature  ever  open :  aiming  thence. 

Warm  fiom  the  heart,  to  learn  the  morel  aoo^ 

Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall. 

Where  Autumn  basin,  with  fruit  empurpled  deepv 

My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my 

Presents  the  downy  peach ;  the  shining  plum  « 

The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine ;  and  dark. 

Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 

The  vine,  too,  here  her  curiing  tendrils  sfaooPv 

Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  sooth. 

And  scarcely  wishes  fi>r  a  warmer  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fhir  extent , 
Where,  by  the  potent  Sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day : 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale ;  or  up  the  mountain  i 
Profuse ;  and  drinks  amid  the  sunny  rocks. 
From  cliff  to  diflf  increas'd,  the  heightened 
Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs.    The  clusten  ci 
Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame. 
Or  shine  transparent ;  while  perfection  bieathea 
Wl}ite  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Touch'd  into  flavor  by  the  mingling  ray ; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  field. 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  th'  autumnal  primes 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then  comes  the  orushing  swain ;  the  counCiy 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood  ; 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  refin'd. 
Round  the  rais'd  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy : 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press. 
In  sparkling  fimcy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl ; 
The  mellow-tasted  Burgundy ;  and  quick. 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champagoew 

Now  by  the  cool  declining  year  condens'd. 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  rheck'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole. 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  BuUime, 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  riveta  from  his  sides. 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  ream 
The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety ;  but  in  a  lught 
Of  gathering  vapor,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.    Thence  expanding  ftr. 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  up  the  plain : 
Vanish  the  woods ;  the  dim-eeen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  opprest,  the  Sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  lay; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  bn«den*d  oib 
He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  Earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear ;  and,  wilder'd,  o*er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic    Till  at  last 
Wreaih'd  dun  around,  in  deeper  cirelea  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  u'orld ;  and,  mingling  thick, 
A  formless  grey  confusion  cover*  all. 
As  when  of  dil  <80  sung  the  Hebrew  bard) 
light,  uncollected,  through  the  Chaos  uig'd 
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Its  in&nt  way ;  nor  Order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  glooin. 

These  roTing  misis,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  oountry,  these, 
With  weighty  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountaih-cisteins  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scooped  among  the  hollow  rocks ; 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  fountains  play, 
And  their  unfiiiling  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 
Some  sages  say,  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drilled  through  the  aandy  stratum,  every  way. 
The  waters  with  the  aandy  stratum  rise ; 
Amid  whose  angles  infinitely  strained, 
They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  salts  behind. 
And  dear  and  sweeten,  os  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  ihe  restless  fluid,  mounting  still. 
Though  oft  amidst  th'  irriguous  vale  it  springs ; 
But  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand. 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  fiuihiiil  maae. 
Far  from  the  parent  main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day ;  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.    But  hence  this  vain 
Amusive  dream  i  why  should  the  waters  love 
To  take  so  fiir  a  journey  to  the  hills. 
When  the  sweet  valleys  offer  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed  ? 
Or  if,  by  blind  smbition  led  astray. 
They  must  sspire;  why  should  titey  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountain's  rushy  dells, 
And^  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
Th'  attractive  sand  that  chann*d  their  course  so  long? 
Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts. 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels ;  or,  by  slow  degrees. 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales : 
Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed. 
And  brought  Deucalion's  watery  times  'again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs. 
That,  like  Creating  Nature,  lie  conoeal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refrsah  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  I 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O.  lay  the  mountains  bare!  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  th'  astonish'd  view ! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load ,' 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds ! 
Give  opening  Heraus  to  my  searehing  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  ! 
O,  firom  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  DolHne  hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  forthest  Lapland  and  the  Froasen  Main ; 
From  ]oCty  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  £uzine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdfe*  of  the  world ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm, 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods ; 
O,  sweep  th'  eternal  snows !  Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base. 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  Heaven,  as  poeis  feign. 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  unveil 


•  The  Muscovites  call  the  Riphean  mountains  Weliki 
Camenypoys,  that  is,  tkt  great  ttenf  girdle;  because  they 
fluppcse  them  to  encompass  the  whole  earth. 


The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 

Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  clifib. 

And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  !t 

O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  Earth, 

Let  the  dire  Andes,  fiom  the  radiant  line 

Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 

The  southern  Pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold ! 

Amazing  scene !  Behold !  the  glooms  disclose, 

I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds ! 

Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  fiee ! 

I  see  the  leaning  strata,  artful  nmg'd ; 

The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  rains. 

The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 

The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layen  then 

Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths. 

The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  ma^-running  clefls ; 

That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit. 

Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Beneath  th'  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 

I  see  the  rocky  syphons  stretch'd  immense. 

The  mighty  reservoirs,  of  harden'd  chalk, 

Or  stifiPcompacted  day,  capacious  form'd. 

O'erflowing  thence,  the  congregated  stores. 

The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world. 

Through  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passage  burst. 

And,  swelling  out,  around  the  middle  steep. 

Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bosom'd  hills, 

In  pure  effusion  flow.    United,  thus, 

Th*  exhaling  Son,  the  vapor-burden'd  air. 

The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condens'd 

These  vapors  in  continual  current  drew, 

And  send  them,  o'er  the  fair  divided  earth. 

In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 

A  social  commerce  hold,  and  firm  support 

The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams,       * 
Wam'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gather'd,  play 
The  swallow-people ;  and  toss'd  wide  around. 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swifl. 
The  feathered  eddy  floats :  rejoicing  once. 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire ; 
In  clusten  clung,  beneath  the  mouldering  bank. 
And  where,  unpiero'd  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats. 
Or  rather  into  >%'armer  climes  convey 'd. 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back :  for,  thronging,  now 
Innumerous  wings  are  in  commotion  aU. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  mi^estic  force 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  raging  deep, 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty, 
The  stork-assembly  meets ;  for  many  a  day. 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky. 
And  now  their  route  design'd,  their  leaders  chose. 
Their  tribes  adjusted,  dean'd  their  vigorous  wings ; 
And  many  a  cirole,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full 
The  figur'd  flight  ascends ;  and,  riding  high 
Th'  aiirial  billovrs,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls. 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  fiirthest  ThuM,  and  th'  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 

t  A  range  of  moantains  in  Africa,  that  surround  al- 
most all  Monomotapa. 
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Are  annual  made  ?  what  nationa  oome  and  go  7 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  f 
Infinite  wings !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flock, 
And  herd  diminutive  of  many  hues, 
Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's  sea^rt  reign ;  or,  to  the  rocks 
Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food  ; 
Or  sweeps  the  Hshy  shore ;  or  treasures  up 
The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
Of  luxury.    And  here  awhile  the  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  aoene^ 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main, 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute ;  her  forests  huge, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Pour'd  out  extensive,  and  of  watery  wealth 
Full ;  winding  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  vales ; 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  brimming  flood 
Wash'd  lovely  from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent  atreofiL, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed. 
With  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  Betubium's  highest  peak : 
Nurse  of  a  people,  in  misfortune's  school 
Train'd  up  to  hardy  deeds ;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  Gothic  rage 
She  took  her  western  flight.    A  manly  race. 
Of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wise,  and  brave ; 
Who  still  through  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard, 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest, 
Great  patriot-hero !  ill-requited  chief!) 
To  hold  a  generous  undiminish'd  state ; 
^00  much  in  vain !  Hence  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  tempting  glory  borne 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  life 
Has  flow'd  profuse,  their  piercing  genius  plann'd 
And  swell'd  the  pomp  of  peace  their  faithful  toil. 
As  from  their  own  clear  north,  in  radiant  streams. 
Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  Boreal  mom. 

Oh,  is  there  not  some  patriot,  in  whose  power 
That  best,  that  godlike  luxury  is  plac'd. 
Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn, 
Through  late  posterity  ?  some,  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  ?  to  give 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain  f 
And  teach  the  laboring  hind  the  sweets  of  toil  ? 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave ;  how,  white  as  Hyperborean  snow, 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn ;  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  billow ;  nor  look  on. 
Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swaxms, 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores ; 
How  all-enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  arl^«wing 
The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 
Unii\jur'd,  round  the  sea-encircled  globe ; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name. 
Bid  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep  7 

Yes.  there  are  such.     And  fUlI  on  thee,  Argyll, 
Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast. 
From  her  first  patriots  and  her  heroes  sprung, 
'^Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye; 
In  thee,  with  all  a  mother's  triumph,  sees 
Her  eyny  virtue,  every  grace  combin'd, 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn. 
Her  pride  of  honor,  and  her  courage  tried. 


CaVn,  and  intrepid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreaibes  thy  farmr : 
For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  inqsise 
Persuasioo  flows,  and  wins  the  high  debate ; 
While  mix'd  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  ywdi. 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age. 
Thee,  Forbes,  too^  whom  every  worth  attends; 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind. 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great. 
Thy  country  ieels  through  her  reviving  arts; 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  infiwni'd ; 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  \ 
But  see  the  fading  roany-color'd  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  oonntzy  i 
Imbrown  {  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  \ 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan-declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  looesooie  Ma 
Low-whispering,  lead  into  their  leafeirown  y 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shado%ving  all,  a  sober  < 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wa^e 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  tarn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illumin'd  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  Son, 
And  through  their  lucid  vale  his  soften 'd  Ifarce 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  Wisdom  end  whom  Nature  chsiiB, 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  thin^ ; 
To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peaee; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  thesadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is  faewd 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  loiL 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  lus  plaint. 
Far,  in  fiiint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  oopse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  ait 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock  ; 
With  not  a  brigblness  waving  o'er  their  pluBMs. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discoid  in  their  notc^ 
O,  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gtm  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground ! 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove, 
Oa  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  dcy  the  lesfy  deluge  streams ; 
Till,  chok'd  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whiatle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fiddr; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  nee 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.   Ev'n  what  reinain*d 
Of  stronger  fruits  fiills  from  the  naked  tree ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  ordiards,  all  aiooad 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

He  comes!  he  comes !  in  every  hreeae  the  powter 
Of  phikisophic  Melancholy  comes ! 
His  near  approach  the  toddeiMlartiQg  t««r, 
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The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 

The  aoften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 

Pierc*d  deep  with  many  a  virtuoiu  pang,  declare. 

0*er  all  the  soul  hisncred  influence  breathes! 

Inflames  imagination ;  through  the  breast 

Infoses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 

Beyond  dim  Earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought 

Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 

As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 

Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 

As  fiist  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 

As  varied,  and  ss  high :  devotion  rais'd 

To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  love  of  Nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief^ 

Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish. 

To  make  them  blest;  the  sigh  for  sufiering  worth 

Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorn 

Of  tyrant-pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 

Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 

Th'  awoken'd  throb  lor  virtue,  and  for  &me ; 

The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear; 

With  all  the  social  offspring  of  tht  heart 

Oh,  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades, 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  vales ; 
To  weeping  grottoes,  and  prophetic  glooms ; 
Where  angel  forms  athviurt  the  solemn  dusk 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  through  the  void 
Deep^ounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear ! 

Or  is  this  gloom  loo  much  ?  Then  lead,  ye  powers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  seat 
Preside,  which  shining  through  the  cheerful  land 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  sees; 
O,  lead  me  to  the  wide-extended  walks. 
The  fair  mi^estic  paradise  of  Stowe  I* 
Not  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
E'er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes ;  such  various  art 
By  genius  fir'd,  such  ardent  genius  tam'd 
By  cool  judicious  art ;  that,  in  the  strife. 
All-beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  outdone. 
And  there,  O  Piu,  thy  country's  early  boast. 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  sheltered  slopes. 
Or  in  that  templet  where,  in  future  times, 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name ; 
And,  with  thy  convert  blest,  catch  the  last  smiles 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yellow  woods. 
While  there  with  thee  ih'  enchanted  round  I  walk 
The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  Attic  land ; 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own, 
Correct  her  pencil  to  Ihe  purest  truth 
Of  Nature,  or,  the  unimpassion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  lo  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  ^'uster  hand. 
Shall  draw  the  tragic  seene,  instruct  her  thou, 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart. 
What  every  decent  character  requires. 
And  every  passion  speaks :  O,  through  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  ekiquence !  that  moulds 
Th*  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exalts. 
Of  honest  zesl  the  indignant  lightning  throws. 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne. 
.  While  thus  we  talk,  and  through  Elysian  valee 
Delighted  rove,  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes ; 
What  pity,  Cobham,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  order'd  trees  shouldst  here  inglorious  range, 

*  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Viseoant  Cobham. 
t  Tin  temple  of  Virtue  in  fltowe-sardens. 


Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field. 
And  long-embattled  hosts !  when  the  proud  &et 
The  fidthless  vain  disturber  of  mankind. 
Insulting  GauU  has  rous'd  the  world  to  war ; 
When  keen,  once  more,  within  their  bounds  to  paress 
Those  polish'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slaves. 
The  British  youth  would  hail  thy  wise  command. 
Thy  temper'd  ardor,  and  thy  veteran  skill. 

llxe  western  Sun  withdraws  the  shorten'd  day ; 
And  humid  Evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condens'd 
The  vapor  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  evdm  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.     Meanwhile  the  Moon, 
FuU-orb'd,  and  breaking  through  the  scatter'd  clouds, 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east 
Tum'd  to  the  Sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend. 
And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  Earth,  gives  us  his  blaxe  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  sofler  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mUd 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

But  when  half-blotted  from  the  sky,  her  light. 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  fires  to  bum 
With  keener  lustre  through  the  depth  of  Heaven ; 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  orb  appears, 
And  scarce  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white ; 
Oft  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots ;  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  convei:ge 
High  to  the  crown  of  Heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  reascend. 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  and  renew, 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light 

From  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crow^ 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  shapes 
Th'  appearance  throws :  armies  in  meet  array, 
Throng'd  with  aisrial  spears  and  steeds  of  fire 
Till  the  long  lines  of  full-extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  commix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  Heaven^ 
As  thus  they  scan  the  visionary  scene. 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
Incontinent;  and  busy  Frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle ;  cities  overtum'd. 
And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk. 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame ; 
Of  sallow  famine,  inundation,  storm ; 
Of  pestilence,  and  every  great  distress ; 
Empires  subvers'd,  when  ruling  Fate  has  struck 
Th'  unalterable  hour :  ev*n  Nature's  self 
Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 
Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye, 
And  inspect  sage ;  the  waving  brightness  he 
Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  causes,  and  materials,  yet  unfix'd, 
Of  this  appearance  beautiful  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fiill, 
A  shade  immense.    Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloonv 
Magniflcent  and  vast  are  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Order  confounded  lies ;  all  beauty  void ; 
Distinction  lost ;  and  gay  variety 
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One  univenal  Uot :  such  the  fiiir  power 
Of  light,  lo  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  through  the  dark, 
Full  of  pale  fimcies,  and  chimerss  huge ; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray. 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  irom  airy  halL 
Perhaps,  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on. 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimy  rushes,  bluei 
The  wild-fire  scatters  round,  or  gather'd  trails 
A  length  of  flame  deceitful  o'er  the  nun  t 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fimtastic  blaze. 
Now  lost,  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorpt, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulf  : 
While  still,  from  day  to  day,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await. 
In  wild  conjecture  lost    At  other  times. 
Sent  by  the  better  geniuM  of  the  night. 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse*s  mane. 
The  meteor  sits  ;  and  shows  the  narrow  path. 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

The  lengthened  night  elaps'd,  the  Morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  Sun  dispels  the  feg ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  mjrriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Ah,  see,  where  robb'd,  and  murder'd,  in  that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive !  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night. 
And  fiz*d  o'er  sulphur:  while,  not  dreaming  ill. 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Set  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor ;  rejoic'd 
To  mark,  full-flowing  round,  their  copk>us  stores. 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends ; 
And,  ns'd  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race, 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honied  domes, 
Convolv'd,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  the  Spring, 
[ntent  from  flower  to  flower  ?  for  this  you  toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer-heats  away  ? 
For  this  in  Autumn  search'd  the  blooming  waste, 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate  t 
O,  man !  tyrannic  lord !  how  long,  how  long. 
Shall  prostrate  Nature  groan  beneath  3rour  rage, 
Awaiting  renovation  7    When  oblig'd, 
Must  you  destroy  ?    Of  their  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow ;  and,  in  just  return, 
Afibrd  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds  f 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  with  their  own 
Again  regale  them  on  some  smiling  day  ? 
See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 
l40oks  desolate,  and  wild  ;  with  here  and  there 
A  helpless  number,  who  the  ruin'd  state 
Survive,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 
Thva  a  proud  city,  popubus  and  rich. 
Full  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy. 
At  theatre  or  ieast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 
(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  &te !)  is  seizM 
13y  some  dread  earthquake,  and  convulsive  hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  stench-involv'd. 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight !  for  now  the  day, 
O'er  Heaven  and  Earth  diflTus'd,  grows  warm,  and 

high. 
Infinite  splendor !  wide  investing  all. 
How  still  the  breeze !  save  what  the  filmy  threads 


Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  fbm  the  plain. 
How  clear  the  cioudleas  sky !  bow  deeply  Hoffd 
Witfi  a  peculiar  blue !  th'  ethereal  arch 
How  swell'd  immense !  amid  whose  mxnre  dumTd 
The  radiant  Sun  how  gay !  how  calm  below 
The  gilded  Earth !  the  harvest-treasurea  sQ 
Now  gathered  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swain ;  die  circling  fence  abut  up ; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied. 
While,  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  nrand 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth. 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.  The  toil-etnnig  ^ooth. 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taught  alone. 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  th»  Uvely  dance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village  toast, 
Toung,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich. 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks ;  and,  where  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age,  too,  shines  out ;  and,  garrulous,  recounla 
The  feats  of  youth.    Thus  they  rejoice ;  nor  Amk 
That,  with  to-morrow's  Sun,  their  annual  tofl 
Begins  again  the  never-ceaalng  round. 

Ob,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he !  who,  for  from  public  rage. 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  reiir*d. 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  pRmd  gate. 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterer*  folse,  and  in  their  turn  abos'd  f 
Vile  intercourse !  What  though  the  gUtteripg  robe. 
Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  stiflT  with  massy  gold. 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools !  oppress  him  not  ? 
What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  porre^'d. 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  lifo 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury  and  death  f  What  though  hk  bosrl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice :  nor  sunk  in  beda, 
Ofl  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night. 
Or  melts  the  thoughdess  hours  in  idle  state  f 
What  though  he  knows  not  thoee  fantastie  joya. 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive ; 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain ; 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his ;  a  solid  life,  estrang'd 
To  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope : 
Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring. 
When  Heaven  descends  in  showen ;  or  bends  the 

bough 
When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumzi  I 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap : 
These  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  drove. 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains ;  nor  the  chide  of  i 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sinrere 
Into  the  guildess  breast,  beneadi  the  shade. 
Or  thrown  at  lai^  amid  the  fragrant  hay ; 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song. 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountains  deer. 
Here,  too,  dwells  simple  truth ;  plain  innocence ; 
Unsullied  beauty  ;  sound  unbroken  youth. 
Patient  of  labor,  with  a  little  pleas'd ; 
Health  ever  blooming ;  unambitious  toil ; 
Calm  contemplation,  and  poetic  ease. 

Let  odiers  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain. 
And  beat,  for  joyleM  months,  the  glooniy  ware : 
Let  such  as  deem  it  gbry  to  t 
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Roah  into  bikiod,  the  sack  of  cities  eeek ; 

Unpierc'd,  ezultiog  in  the  widow's  wail. 

The  viigin*s  shriek,  and  infimt'stremUing  ciy. 

Let  some,  Su  distant  irom  their  native  soil, 

1Jrg*d  or  by  want  or  harden'd  avarice, 

Fi^  other  lands  beneath  another  Sun. 

Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way, 

By  regal  outrage  and  establisVd  guile. 

The  social  sense  extinct ;  and  thai  ferment 

Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  herd. 

Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.    Let  thete 

Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 

Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  n^U 

An  iron  race !  and  thote  of  fairer  fiont. 

But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts. 

Delusive  pomp,  and  dark  cabals  delight ; 

Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile. 

And  tzead  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 

While  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passioas  fiee 

That  restlesB  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  hears. 

At  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar. 

Wrapt  close  in  conscious  peace.    The  fall  of  kings. 

The  rage  of  natioos,  and  the  crush  of  states. 

Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escap'd. 

In  still  retreats,  and  flowery  solitudes, 

To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  moDtb, 

And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year ; 

Admiring  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotiom  at  his  heart; 

Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 

He,  when   young  Spring   protrudes  the   bursting 

gems, 
Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  eigoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade, 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempi  wont  to  wave. 
Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  what  the  Muse,  of  these, 
Perhaps,  has  in  immmtal  numbers  sung ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes :  and  oft,  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 
When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field, 
Seiz'd  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes ;  and  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  hut  exerts  his  song. 
E'en  Winter,  mild  to  him,  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste. 
Abrupt,  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought    At  night  the  skies, 
Discloe'd,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost. 
Pour  every  lustre  on  th'  exalted  eye. 
A  fnend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.    With  swift  wing. 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams  ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers ; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  bums. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neck. 
And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  paternal  souL    Nor  purpose  gay. 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns ; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  lifb  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt. 
And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  die  life. 


Led  by  primeval  ages,  nnoonrupC, 

When  angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself,  with  man! 

Oh,  Nature!  all-sufiicient!  over  all! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works! 
Snatch  me  to  Heaven ;  thy  rolling  wonder  ihere. 
World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 
Profusely  scatter'd  o'er  the  Uue  immense. 
Show  me;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  laws, 
Give  me  to  scan ;  through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  ttrata  there ; 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world ; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex, 
Of  animals ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind. 
The  varied  scene  of  quick-compounded  thought. 
And  where  the  mixing  passbns  endless  shift; 
These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye ; 
A  search,  the  fiJght  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood. 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  bett  ambition ;  under  closing  shades. 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook, 
And  whisper  to  my  dreams.    From  thee  begm. 
Dwell  all  on  thee,  with  thee  conclude  my  song ; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray  fiom  thee ! 


WINTER,  1726. 
ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Address  to  the  Earl  of  Wil- 
mington. First  approach  of  Winter.  According 
to  the  natural  course  of  the  Season,  various  storms 
described.  Rain.  Wind.  ^now.  The  driving 
of  the  snows:  a  man  perishing  among  them; 
whence  reflections  on  the  wants  and  miseries  of 
human  life.  The  wolves  descending  from  the 
Alps  and  Apennines.  A  winter  evening  de- 
scribed :  as  spent  by  philosophers ;  by  the  country 
people ;  in  the  city.  Frost  A  view  of  Winter 
within  the  polar  circle.  A  thaw.  The  whole 
concluding  with  moral  reflections  on  a  future  state. 

Sek.  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train. 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.    Be  these  my  theme ! 
These !  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought. 
And  heavenly  musing.    Welcome,  kindred  glooms ! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !  with  frequent  foot, 
Fleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  life 
When  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude  I  liv'd. 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy, 
Pleas'd  have  I  wander'd  through  your  rough  domaiu ; 
Trod  the  pure  virgin-snows,  myself  as  pure ; 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst ; 
Or  seen  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  brew'd 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.    Thus  pass'd  the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and  smilU 

To  thee,  the  patron  of  herjirtt  essay. 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington !  renews  her  song. 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year : 
Skiram'd  the  gay  Spring ;  oa  eagle-pinions  borne. 
Attempted  through  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy  gale , 
And  now  among  the  Wintry  clouds  again, 
RoU'd  in  the  doubling  storm,  she  tries  to  soar ; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds , 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods ; 
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As  18  her  theme,  her  namben  wildly  great: 
Thrice-happy !  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With  bold  description,  and  with  manly  thought. 
Nor  art  thou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  alone, 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  people  thrive : 
But  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity, 
A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupted  soul 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  burning  strongr 
Not  vainly  blazing  for  thy  country's  weal, 
A  steady  spirit  regularly  free ; 
These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statesman  light 
Into  the  patriot ;  these,  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  dares  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  th'  inverted  year ; 
Hung  o*er  the  farthest  verge  of  Heaven,  the  Sun 
Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  inefifectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horiaontal  lines. 
Through  the  thick  air;  as,  cloth'd  in  cloady  storm, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky ; 
And,  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night. 
Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unvrish'd ;  while  vital  heat. 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  ibrsake. 
Meantime,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-ting'd  and  damp,  and  congregated  clouds, 
And  all  the  vapory  turbulence  of  Heaven, 
Involve  the  face  of  things.    Thus  Winter  falls 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  Nature  shedding  influence  malign, 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  dark  disease. 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  lothing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views. 
The  cattle  droop ;  and  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
Fresh  from  the  plow,  the  dun  discolor'd  flocks, 
Untended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  storm; 
And  up  among  the  loose  di^ointed  clifils, 
And  fiacturM  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  pres^efal,  send  a  hollow  moaq. 
Resounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.     First  joyless  rains  obscure 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapor  foul ; 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below.    Th'  unsightly  plam 
Lies  a  brown  deluge,  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.    'The  wanderers  of  Heaven, 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air. 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  th'  untasted  fields  return. 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd. 
The  crested  cock,  vrith  all  his  female  train, 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage  hind 
Hangs  o'er  th*  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic ;  much  he  talks. 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  Uowi 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
And  the  miz'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread, 
At  last  the  rous'd-up  river  pours  along :  | 


Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  < 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mosay  wild. 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  soanding  ftr; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 
Calm,  slugpsh,  silent ;  till  again,  coDBtnun*d 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  biuvts  away. 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'^ang  the  turbid  hiiimi 
There,  gathering  triple  force,  rapid  and  deepi* 
It  boils,  and  wheels,  and   fbama,  and    tfaimdcn 
through. 

Nature !  great  parent!  whose  rniceaaiiig  liaod 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  woiId! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  aiml! 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astonish'd  sings ! 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  1o  blow. 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  yon. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings  I  wmy. 
Where  your  aerial  magazines  reserv'd. 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  sitwni  ? 
In  what  faMistant  region  of  the  s^, 
Hoah'd  in  deep  silence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  eala  t 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  Sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  <irb 
Unoertain  wandeis,  stain'd ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.    The  reeling  donds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey :  while  rising  slow. 
Blank,  in  the  leaden-color'd  east,  the  Moon 
Wean  a  wan  drole  round  her  blunted  bonis. 
Seen  through  flie  turbid  fluctuating  air. 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seen  to  shoot  athwart  the  glooiB, 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaae. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  witlier'd  leaf; 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floata. 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  up4nm'd. 
The  conscious  heifer  snufiSi  the  stormy  gale^ 
Ev'n  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task. 
With  pensive  labor  draws  the  flaxen  thread. 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretell  the  blast.    But  chief  the  plumy  race. 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  ptck'd  their  scanty  fiire,  a  blackening  train 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight. 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove  ; 
Assiduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.    The  cormorant  on  hi|^ 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land 
'Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hem ;  and  with  wild  wi^g 
The  cireling  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clooda. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves ;  while  from  the  shore; 
Eat  into  caverns  by  tiie  restless  wave. 
And  forest-rustling  mountains,  comes  a  Toiea, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prapareu 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sadden  1 
And  huiis  the  whole  precipitated  air, 
Down,  in  a  torrent    On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th'  ethereal  force,  and  with  stroQg  | 
Toms  from  its  bottom  the  discolor'd  deefk 
Through  the  black  night  that  sits  ii 
Lash'd  into  fiiam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bunk 
Meantime  the  mountainrbiUows  to  the  doods 
In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  saige. 
Bunt  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar. 
And  andwr'd  navies  from  their  statioDa  diiva. 
Wild  as  the  winds  across  the  howiiqg  r 
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Of  mighty  waten:  now  (h*  inflated  wave 
Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuona  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thandering  o'er  their  head. 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  fuII-exerted  Heaven  they  wing  their  coarse, 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts ;  if-  some  sharp  rock, 
Or  shoal  insidious,  break  not  their  career. 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 
Nor  less  at  land  the  ioosen'd  tempest  reigns. 
The  mountain  thunders ;  and  its  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast. 
The  dark  wayfaring  stranger  breathless  toils. 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vez'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnished  honors  yet  remain ; 
Dash'd  dovvn,  and  scatter'd,  by 'the  tearing  wind's 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  ravee  along  the  plain ; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch!d,  or  lordly  loof^ 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
,  Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome. 
For  entrance  e&ger,  howls  the  savage  blast 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burden'd  air. 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant 

sighs, 
That,  utfer'd  by  the  demon  oi  the  night. 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  clouds,  oommizt 
With  stars  swift  gUding,  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels :  till  Nature's  King,  who  <^ 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone. 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm; 
Then  straight,  air,  sea,  and  earth,  are  hush'd  at  once. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep^.    The  weary  clouds 
Slow-meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
]Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  aleep^ 
X.et  me  associ^e  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer ; 
liOt  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life ! 
Ye  ever-tempting,  ever«healing  train ! 
Where  are  you  now?  and  what  is  your  amount  f 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorM. 
Sad,  sickening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  diqointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd, 
With  new-flosh*d  hopea,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Father  of  light  and  life .'  thou  good  Supreme! 
O,  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself! 
^ve  me  fiom  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  k>w  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial, never-fading  bliss! 

The  keener  tempests  rise :  and,  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north. 
Thick  clouds  ascend ;  in  whose  capacious  vromb 
A  vapory  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along ; 
And  die  sky  saddens  with  the  gather'd  storm. 
Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends. 
At  first  thin  wavering ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fine,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter>robe  of  purest  white. 
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Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current     Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and,  ere  the  languid  Sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray. 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  laborer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  Heaven, 
Tam'd  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  god's. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  diivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  vrindow  beats ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  &mily  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare. 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Ufg'd  on  by  fearless  want    The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  Heaven,  and  next  the  glistening 

Earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad-dispere'd. 
Dig  fur  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 

Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  dmrge  be  kind 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm, 
And  watch  them  strict :  for  from  the  bellowing  East 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waf^  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks, 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighboring  hills, 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms ;  till,  upward  urg'd, 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise ;  and  foul,4ind  fierce. 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  kxwe-revolving  fields,  the  svi-ain 
Disaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hiUs  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes. 
Of  h«rrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifled  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 


Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  Mack  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dosky  spot,  which  ftncy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  firam  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fiut, 
And  every  tempest  howling  o*er  his  head, 
Renden  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  onfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent!  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  fhithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  aoow;  and.  what  is  land,  onkDOWA 
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What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  foantain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  ail  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix*d  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  liis  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th*  olflcious  w^ife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
\^th  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  beliold, 
jVor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffen'd  corse, 
|:$tretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms  ,* 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleftil  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hot 
Of  cheeiiess  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  \^^sdom  loves  to  dwell 
With  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  pcnnt  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  ibnd  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh^ 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  bond,* 
Who,  toach'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail  ? 
Unpitied,  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans ; 
Where  sickness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hunger  bum, 
And  poor  misibrtune  feels  tlie  lash  of  vice. 
While  in  the  land  of  liberty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  rag'd ; 
finatch'd  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth ; 
Tore  firom  cold  vnntiy  limbs  the  tatter'd  weed  ; 
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Ev'n  robb'd  them  of  t>  e  last  of  oomibris,  deep; 
The  free-born  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chainU 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevait*d. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
And  crush'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barbaroos  ways. 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil*d,  or  biei 
O,  great  design !  if  executed  well. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-teroper'd  lesL 
Ye  eons  of  mercy !  yet  resume  the  search ; 
Drag  forth  the  Ic^  monsters  into  light. 
Wrench  from  their  hands  Oppression's  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouch'd  remains ;  in  this  rank  age. 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  requir'd. 
The  toils  of  law,  (what  dark  insidious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth. 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade.) 
How  glorious  were  the  day  that  aaw  tbef»  broke, 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right ! 

By  wintry  famine  rous'd.  from  all  the  trart 
Of  horrid  mountains,  which  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Apennine,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands ; 
Cruel  as  Death,  and  hungry  as  the  Gmve ! 
Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grin.' 
Assembling  weaves  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  eountry,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  gloay  mow. 
All  is  their  prize.    They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  bin  mighty  hcsit 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend^ 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapacious,  at  the  mother^s  throat  they  fly^ 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  hreait 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  noaghL 
Ev'n  Beauty,  fbroe  divine !  at  whose  bri^t  glance 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  aoften'd  gaie. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguisb'd  pnj. 
But  if,  appriz'd  of  the  severe  attack. 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lur^d  by  the  scent, 
On  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave ;  o'er  which. 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  gfaoiiB,  diey 
howl. 

Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  emhnc'd 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell, 
Ofl,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffi, 
Moimtains  of  snow  their  gathering  terron  nlL 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thondeiing  dean  they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  s«tii». 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marchmg  tioofs. 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  rein  whelnU 

Now  all  amid  tiie  rigors  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Wmter,  while  witfaoat 
The  ceaseless  wiixls  Uow  ice,  be  my  retreat, 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore. 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
\  rural,  shelter'd,  solitary  scene ; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beammg  tspen  join, 
To  cheer  the  gloom.    There  stndbus  let  me  ut, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead; 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  rever'd. 
As  gods  beneficent,  viho  Uest  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  hnmanis'd  a  woiU. 
Rous'd  at  th'  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  ande 
The  long-liv'd  volume ;  and,  deep  nrawig,  hsil 
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Th«  Htcred  ahiides,  that  tlowly  rising  piiM 
Before  my  woodering  eyes.     First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  oorropted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood. 
Invincible !  calm  reason's  holy  law, 
That  voice  of  God  within  th*  attentiye  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death : 
Great  moral  teacher !  tneut  of  nutnkind  ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  bailt  his  commonweal 
On  equity's  wide  base ;  by  tender  lawe 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamped, 
Preserving  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire, 
Whence  in  the  laurel'd  field  of  finer  arts, 
And  of  bold  freedom,  they  unequaVd  shone, 
The  pride  of  smiling  Greece  and  human-kind. 
Lycurgufl  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  tevereZy  viae, 
All  human  passions.    Following  him  I  see. 
As  at  Thermopyhs  he  glorious  fell. 
The  firm  devoted  chief*  who  prov'd  by  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught 
Then  Aristides  lifis  his  honest  front ; 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  th'  imfiattering  voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just ; 
In  pure  nugestic  poverty  revered  ; 
Who,  ev'n  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Submitting,  swell'd  a  haughty  rivoTgf  fiune. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  soAer  ray  appears 
Cimon,  sweet^oul'd ;  whose  genius,  rising  strong. 
Shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch ;  abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  friend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art ; 
Modeet  and  simple  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  tiroes, 
Pensive,  appear.    The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 
Timoleon,  happy  temper !  mild  and  firm. 
Who  wept  the  hrother  while  the  tyrant  bled. 
And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  pair,t 
Whose  virtues,  in  hercic  concord  join'd. 
Their  country  rais'd  to  fireedom,  empire,  fame. 
He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honor  sunk, 
And  led  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind  : 
Phocion  the  good  ;  in  public  life  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof) 
Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  his  brow, 
Not  friendship  sofler  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 
And  he,  the  laat  of  old  Lycuigus'  sons. 
The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt. 
To  save  a  rotten  ttate^  Agis,  who  saw 
Ev'n  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk. 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train : 
Aratus,  who  awhile  relum'd  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece . 
And  he  her  darling,  as  her  hitest  hope, 
The  gallant  Philopcemen ;  who  to  arms 
Tum'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure ; 
Or  toilmg  in  his  farm  a  simple  swain ; 
Or  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 
Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come ! 
A  race  of  heroes !  in  those  virtuous  tiroes. 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial  flame 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  lov'U  : 
Her  better  founder  first,  the  light  of  Rome, 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons :  * 


Servius  the  king,  who  laid  the  solid  base 

On  which  o'er  Earth  the  vast  republic  spread. 

Then  the  great  consuls  venerable  rise. 

The  public  lather,$  who  the  private  quoll'd, 

As  OB  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad. 

He,  whom  his  thankless  country  covli  not  lose, 

Camillus,  only  vengeful  to  his  foes. 

Fabricius,  scomer  of  all-coix]uerlng  gold ; 

And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  plow. 

Thy  willing  victim,!!  Carthage,  bursting  loose 

From  all  tlmt  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 

I'rom  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  faith 

Imperious  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  command. 

Scipio,  the  gentle  chief  humanely  brave, 

Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 

And  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 

With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retir'd. 

TuUy,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 

Restrain'd  the  rapii  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

Unconquer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme. 

And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 

Whose  steady  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urg'd, 

lified  the  Roman  steel  against  ihy  friend. 

Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  o  verse 

Demand ;  but  who  can  count  the  stars  of  Heaven  ? 

Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  world  7 

Behold,  who  yonder  comes !  in  sober  state, 
Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun : 
.Tis  Phosbus'  self;  or  else  the  Mantuan  Swain  ! 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wmg, 
Parent  of  song!  and  equal  by  his  side. 
The  British  Muse ;  join'd  hand  in  hand  they  Hulk, 
Darkling,  full  up  the  middle  steep  to  Fame. 
Nor  absent  are  those  shades,  whose  skilful  touch 
Pathetic  drew  th'  impasuon'd  heart,  and  charm'd 
Transported  Athens  with  the  morel  scene  : 
Nor  those  who,  tuneful,  wvk'd  th'  enchanting  lyre. 

First  of  your  kind !  society  divine ; 
Still  visit  thus  my  nights,  for  you  reserv'd, 
And  mount  my  soaring  soul  to  thoughts  like  youni. 
Silence,  thou  lonely  power !  the  door  be  thine : 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude, 
Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deigri 
To  bless  my  humble  roof)  with  sense  refin'd, 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith, 
Unstudied  wit,  and  humor  ever  gay. 
Or  from  the  Muses*  hill  will  Pope  descend. 
To  raise  the  sacred  hour,  to  bid  it  smile. 
And  vdth  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heart  ? 
For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 

Where  art  thou,  Hammond?   tliou  the  darling 
pride. 
The  fi^iend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng ! 
Ah,  why,  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay. 
Why  wert  thou  ravish'd  from  our  hope  so  soon  \ 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame. 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breast  ?  that  treasur'd  storo 
Of  knowledge  ecurly  gain'd  ?  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
Of  youthful  patriots,  who  sustain  her  name  I 
What  now,  alas !  that  life-diflfusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit  ?  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy, 
Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  smile  ? 
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Ah !  only  showed,  to  check  our  ibnd  pnnaita. 
And  teach  our  humbled  hopee  that  life  is  Tain! 

Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pas 
The  Winter-glooms,  with  fiiends  of  pliant  soul. 
Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspir'd : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundless  fiiune 
Was  call'd,  late-rising  fjrom  the  void  of  night. 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  th'  Eternal  Mind ; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  minds ; 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  th'  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Which,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves  on 
In  higher  order ;  fitted,  and  impell'd, 
By  Wisdom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  all 
In  general  good.    The  sage  historic  Muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declin'd,  and  fell, 
In  scatter'd  states;  what  makes  the  nations  smile, 
Improves  their  soil,  and  gives  them  double  suns ; 
And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  brightest  skies, 
In  Nature's  richest  lap.     As  thus  we  talk'd. 
Our  hearts  would  burn  within  us,  would  inhale 
The  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 
Of  purest  Heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 
Of  patriots,  and  of  heroes.     But  if  doom'd, 
In  powerleas  humble  fortune,  to  repress 
These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul ; 
Then,  ev'n  superior  to  ambition,  we 
Would  learn  the  private  virtues  how  to  glide 
Through  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothest 

stream 
Of  rural  life :  or  snatch'd  away  by  hope, 
Through  the  dim  spaces  of  futuri^. 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness,  and  wonder ;  where  the  mind. 
In  endless  growth  and  infinite  ascent, 
Rises  from  stato  to  state,  and  world  to  world. 
But  when  with  these  the  serious  thought  is  fi>il'd, 
We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  Fancy  ;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before. 
Whence  lively  Wit  excites  to  gay  surprise ; 
Or  folly-painting  Humor,  grave  himself. 
Calls  Laughter  forth,  deep^haking  every  nerve. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire ; 
WhUe  well  attested,  and  as  well  believ'd. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gamboL     Rustic  mirth  goes  round  ; 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 
Easily  pleas'd ;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere ; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid. 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep : 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul ;  and,  shook  to  notes 
.  Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winte^night. 

The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  with  mixt  discourse. 
Hums  indistinct.    The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  fiilse  enchanted  joy, 
To  swifl  destruction.    On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  foils ;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honor,  virtue,  peace. 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink. 
Upsprings  the  dance  along  the  lighted  dome, 


Mix'd  and  evolv'd,  a  tbonsand  sprightly  «ayi. 
The  glittering  court  eflTuses  every  pomp; 
The  circle  deepens :  beam'd  from  gaudy  robei, 
Tapeis,  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyas, 
A  soft  eflfiilgence  o*er  the  palace  waves : 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  U»  summeiwahine. 
The  fop,  Ughtpflutteriog,  spreada  his  mealy  vriap. 

Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  «ilb, 
Odiello  rages ;  poor  Mooimia  moaiDs; 
And  Belvideia  pours  her  soul  in  tove. 
Terror  alarms  the  breast ;  the  comely  tear 
Steals  o*er  the  cheek :  or  else  the  comic  Mnie 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itselC 
And  raiaes  sly  the  fhir  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes  she  liAs  her  strain,  and  paints  the  sooes 
Of  beauteous  life ;  whatever  can  deck  msnkind. 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generoiia  Bevil*  shDw'd 

O,  thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refin'd. 
Whose  patrioNvirtuea,  and  ooDBaBmiata  skill 
To  touch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  worid. 
Join'd  to  whate'er  the  Graces  can  bestow. 
And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire. 
Give  thee,  with  pleasing  d^^ty,  to  shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  oroaroent,  and  joy, 
Of  polish'd  life ;  permit  the  rnnl  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  song! 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbly  flies. 
Indulge  her  fond  amfaitmn,  in  thy  trsin 
(For  W9ty  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various  ful1*aooompiisfa*d  mhid: 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which,  with  British  seers. 
Rejects  th'  alluremenH  of  coimpied  power; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excds, 
Ev'n  in  die  judgment  of  presumptuous  Frsnee, 
The  boasted  mannen  of  her  ahiniag  court; 
That  wit,  the  vivid  eneigy  of  aense. 
The  truth  of  Nature,  which,  with  Attic  point, 
And  kind  well-temper'd  satire,  smoothly  keen. 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  vrithont  pain  ceneefr 
Or,  rising  thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O,  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day. 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crswd 
Britannia's  sons  to  hear  her  {beaded  cause. 
Then  drest  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair, 
Truth  the  sofl  robe  of  mikl  peiauasion  wean: 
Thou  to  aaMnting  reason  giv'st  again 
Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts ;  call'd  fiom  die  beiit 
Th'  obedient  pasrioos  aa  thy  voice  attend ; 
And  ev'n  reluctant  party  feels  awhile 
Thy  gracious  power :  as  through  the  varied  ntie 
Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  §»«*• 
Profound  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copioui  flood. 

To  thy  lov'd  haunt  return,  my  happy  Moiet 
For  now,  behold,  the  joyous  Winter^ys, 
Frosty,  succeed ;  and  through  the  blue  serene, 
For  sight  too  fine,  th' ethereal  nitre  flies; 
Rilling  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afiesh  with  elemental  life.  ^^ 

Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere ;  sod  Im 
Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embiaoe, 
Constringent ;  feeds,  and  animates  our  Mood ; 
Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-sHuQg  i ' 
In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain ; 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  kssp. 
All  Nature  feels  the  reno'vating  ibroe 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
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lo  ruin  Men.    ThA  fioit-cooooeted  (^lebe 
Dmwf  in  abundant  v«getabl«  khiI, 
And  gathen  vigor  iiir  the  coming  year. 
A  strongar  glow  aili  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire :  and  Incnlent  along 
•  The  purer  rivers  flow;  their  tuUen  deepe, 
Tnuisparent,  open  to  the  ahepherd'e  gaate. 
And  Biormur  hoarser  at  the  filing  fiwt 

What  art  thou,  fimtf  and  whence  are  thy  ke«n 
stores 
DeiiVd,  thou  secret  all-invading  power, 
Whom  ev'n  th'  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 
Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook*d,  or  shap'd 
Like  double  wedges,  and  dififns'd  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  ?    Hence  at  eve, 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horiaon  round. 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deep  suflTus'd, 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o*er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.    The  loosen'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolv'd  by  day. 
Rustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathen  round  the  pointed  stone. 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Cemented  firm ;  till,  seiz'd  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  the  froxen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise ;  while,  at  his  evening  watch. 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 
The  heifer  lows ;  the  distant  water-fidl 
Swells  in  the  breese ;  and,  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-soundmg  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.    The  full  ethereal  nmnd. 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  U>  the  view. 
Shines  out  intensely  keen ;  and,  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  fiUls, 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong. 
And  seizes  Nature  fiist.    It  fireeses  on ; 
Till  Mom,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world. 
Lifts  her  pate  eye  unjoyous.    Then  appears 
The  various  labor  of  the  silent  Night : 
Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  oaacadOk 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar^ 
The  pendent  icicle ;  the  frost-work  fair. 
Where  transient  hues  and  fiincied  figures  ris» ; 
Wido4pouted  o*er  the  hill,  the  fk»en  brook. 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  mom ; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave; 
And  by  the  frost  refin'd  the  whiter  snow, 
Incrosted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  eariy  shepherd,  as  ho  pensive  seeks 
Hia  pining  flock,  or  fiom  the  roeuntain-top, 
Pleas'd  vrith  the  slippery  surfiu^,  swift  deseends. 

On  blithesome  firoUcs  bent,  the  youthful  svraina, 
While  eveiy  work  of  man  is  laid  at  rest, 
Fond  o*er  the  river  crowd,  in  various  sport 
And  revelry  disadlv'd ;  wbeie  raizing  glad. 
|Iappiest  of  all  the  tmin !  the  raptured  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.    Oi^  where  the  Rhine 
Branch*d  out  in  many  a  long  eanal  eztencb. 
From  eveiy  province  swairoing,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  rushes  forth ;  and  as  they  sweeps 
On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  vrays. 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along. 
The  then  gay  hmd  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o*er  the  snow. 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Enger,  on  rapid  sleds. 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bokl  contention  wheel 


The  long-resounding  courw.    Meantime,  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush*d  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames. 
Or  Russia's  buzom  daughters,  glow  around. 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome  day ; 
But  soon  elaps'd.    The  horizontal  Sun, 
Broad  o*er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon  : 
And,  inefllectual,  strikes  the  gelid  cliff: 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.    Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  Id  the  reflected  ray ; 
Or  from  the  forest  fiills  the  cluater'd  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  scatter.    Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun. 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  tlie  shot, 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields : 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 

But  what  is  this?    Our  infant  Winter  sinkf. 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone ; 
Where,  for  relentless  months,  continual  Night 
Holds  o*er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 

There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds 
Boir'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape, 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.     Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heevy-looded  groves ;  and  solid  floods. 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  vast. 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  flir  distant,  never  bless'd, 
Save  when  its  annua)  coune  the  caravan 
Bends  le  the  golden  eoast  of  rich  Cathay,* 
With  news  of  human-kind.    Yet  there  life  glows . 
Yet  eherish'd  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste. 
The  funy  nations  harbor :  tipt  with  jet. 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press ; 
Sables,  of  glossy  black ;  and  dark-embrown'd, 
Or  beauteous  fbeakt  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,  warm  together  press'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fkirn  snows ;  and,  scarce  his  heod 
Rais*d  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  \i-ant8  nor  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bow^  he  drives 
^e  fearful  flying  race :  with  ponderous  clubs. 
As  weak  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguin'd  snows. 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home. 
There,  through  the  piny  forest  half^bsorpt. 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  bear. 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  fbrlom  : 
Slow-pac'd,  and  sourer  as  the  storc«3  increose, 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  Ih*  inclement  drlfl. 
And,  with  stem  patience,  scorning  weak  comphiint. 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want 

Wide  o'er  the  specious  regions  of  the  north. 
That  sees  Bcutes  urge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frostj-  Canrust  pierc*d. 
Who  little  pleasure  know,  and  fear  no  pain. 
Prolific  swarm.    They  once  relura'd  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'd  slavery  sunk, 
Drove  martial  horde  on  horde,t  with  dreadful  sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  th'  enfeebled  south, 
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And  gave  the  vanqaish'd  world  another  fanxL 
Not  such  the  Mini  of  Lapland :  wisely  they 
Despise  th'  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives ; 
They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms. 
No  fidse  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time, 
And  through  the  restless  evcr-tortur'd  maae 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 
Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.     These   their 

tenis. 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  &r  as  eye  can  sweep, 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd. 
By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heavens, 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 
With  double  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste, 
Ev'n  in  the  depth  of  pohir  night,  they  find 
A  wondrous  day :  enough  to  light  the  chase, 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fiiirs. 
Wish'd  Spring  returns ;  and  from  the  hazy  south. 
While  dim  Aurora  sbwly  moves  before, 
The  welcome  Sun,  just  veiging  up  at  first. 
By  small  degrees  extends  the  swelling  curve ! 
Till  seen  at  large  for  gay  r^icing  months. 
Still  round  and  round  his  spiral  coune  he  winds. 
And  as  he  nearly  dips  bis  flaming  orb. 
Wheels  up  again,  and  reascends  the  sky. 
In  that  glad  season,  from  the  lakes  and  floods. 
Where  pure  Niemi's*  fairy  mountains  rise. 
And  fring'd  with  roses  TengUot  rolls  his  stream. 
They  draw  the  copious  fry.    With  these,  at  eve. 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair; 
Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  can  employ'd. 
Their  kind  unblemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice-happy  race  1  by  poverty  secur'd 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power : 
En  whom  fell  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice :  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er  knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Of  ftithless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  woe. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tornea's  lake, 
And  Hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself. 
Where,  fiiiling  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out. 
The  Muse  expands  her  solimry  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene. 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  Bky4 
Thron'd  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice. 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court ; 


*  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  bis  book  on  the  Figiiie  of  the 
Earth,  after  having  described  the  beautiful  lake  and 
mountain  of  Niemi  ia  liapland,  says,  "  From  this  height 
we  had  opportun^y  several  times  to  see  those  vapors  rise 
fh)m  the  lake,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Hal- 
tios,  and  which  they  deem  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of 
tbc  mountains.  We  had  been  frighted  with  stories  of 
bears  that  haunted  this  |dace,  but  saw  none.  It  seei 
rather  a  place  of  resort  fbr  Fairies  and  Genii,  than 
bears." 

t  The  saroo  author  observes  ;—'*  I  was  surprised  to  see 
upon  the  banks  of  this  river  (the  l^nglio)  roses  of  ss 
lively  a  red  as  any  that  ara  in  our  gardens." 

I  The  other  hemisphere. 


And  through  hit  airy  hall  the  load  mianile 
Of  driving  tempest  is  Ibr  ever  beard : 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  vnalh; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all^ibdaing  fiost; 
Moulds  his  fierce  baU,  and  traaaurea  up  bis  non 
With  which  he  now  oppiemoa  half  the  gfebe. 

Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  oom, 
She  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main; 
When  undissolving,  fipom  the  fint  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snow^  amazing  to  the  sky; 
And  icy  mountains,  high  on  moimtains  pil'd. 
Seem  to  the  shivering  saflor  fiom  a&r. 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmoaphero  of  doods. 
Projected  huge,  and  horrid,  o'er  the  snige, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps,  or  rushing  hideoas  down, 
As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  reoun'd, 
Wide-rend  the  deep^  and  shake  ilie  soUd  Pbfe. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  reaist 
The  binding  fury;  but,  in  all  ila  rage 
Of  tempest,  taken  by  tlie  bonndlem  frost. 
Is  many  a  fiithom  to  the  bottom  ebain'd, 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more :  a  Ueak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cbeeriess,  and  w . 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  mondis 
Flies  consdous  southward.    Miserable  they. 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  Son; 
While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  fiat 
The  long  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  beads, 
FalU  horribl&    Such  was  the  Briton's^  fate, 
As  with/rsf  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dard!) 
He  fbr  the  passage  sought,  attempted  smce 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shot 
By  jealous  Nature  with  etenml  bars. 
In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught. 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew 
Each  fiill-exerted  at  his  several  task. 
Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  gined 
The  sailor,  anci  the  pilot  to  the  hehn. 

Hard  by  these  shores,  wher«  scarce  his  fiees& 


Rolls  the  wild  Oby,  live  the  last  of  men ; 
And  half-enUven'd  by  the  distant  Sun, 
That  rean  and  ripens  man,  as  well  os  planti, 
Here  human  nature  wean  its  rudest  foam. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  weamm  sunk  in  cavfs, 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  with  unjoyoas  cheer, 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.    Immeis'd  in  fan. 
Doze  the  gross  race.    Nor  sprightly  jest,  nor  tongi 
Nor  tenderness  they  know  ;  nor  aught  of  life, 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalk  witfaoot. 
Till  Mom  at  length,  her  roses  drooping  all. 
Sheds  a  long  twilight  brightening  o'er  their  iisUi. 
And  calls  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chase. 
What  cannot  active  government  perfbim, 
New-moulding  man  ?    Wide^tretchmg  fiom  t^ 

shores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  vast  mind. 
By  Heaven  inspi/d,  fiom  Gothic  dorkneN  fslIU 
Immorml  Peter!  first  of  monordM.*  He 
His  stubborn  country  tam'd,  her  rocks,  herfcoii 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submitting  son; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdaed. 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  rais'd  the  man. 
Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toil'd 

{Sir  Hugh  Willouffahy,  sent  by  Ooeca  VOaWhw 
diseovsr  the  aorth^esst  passage. 
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Through  loog  roccoMiTa  mgm  to  boikl  up 

A  laboring  pSm  of  ftate,  behold  at  once 

The  wonder  done !  behold  the  metchlew  prince ! 

Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  leign'd  tili  dien 

A  mighty  shadow  of  unieal  power; 

Whe  greatly  spum'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  oouili ; 

And,  roaming  every  land,  in  eveiy  port 

His  eoeptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 

Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 

Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts, 

Of  civil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  sidlL 

Charged  with  the  stores  of  Europe,  home  he  goea; 

Then  dties  rise  amid  th*  illumin'd  waste : 

0*er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign ; 

Far-distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  joinM ; 

Th* astoniah'd  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar; 

Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  ibam'd 

With  daring  keel  before ;  and  anaies  stretch 

£ach  way  their  danling  files,  repressing  here 

The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  north. 

And  awing  thero  stom  Othman's  shrinking  sons. 

Sloth  flies  the  land,  and  Ignoranoe,  and  Vice, 

Of  old  dishonor  proud :  it  glows  around. 

Taught  by  the  royal  hand  that  rous'd  the  whole. 

One  scene  of  arts,  of  armi,  of  rising  trsde : 

For  what  his  wisdom  plann'd,  and  power  enibro'd. 

More  potent  still,  his  great  enaifib  show'd. 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 
Blow  hollow-blustering  from  the  south.    Subdued, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
Spotted  the  mountains  shine ;  loose  sleet  descends, 
And  floods  the  country  round.    The  riven  swell. 
Of  bonds  impatient    Sudden  from  the  hills. 
O'er  rocks  and  wood%  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-Zed  torrents  shoot  at  once ; 
And,  where  they  rush,  the  wide-resounding  plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  woste.    Those  sullen  seas. 
That  wosh'd  th'  ungenial  Pole,  will  rest  no  nmre 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  north ; 
But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  resistLess  heave. 
And  hark :  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
Athwart  the  rifled  deep  .*  at  once  it  burrts. 
And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  clouds. 
lU  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretdies  charg'd. 
That,  tost  amid  the  floating  flrs^nents,  moon 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle. 
While  night  overwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 
More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 
Th'  assembled  mischiefi  that  besiege  them  round  f 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 
Now  ceasing,  now  renew'd  with  louder  rage. 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the 
More  to  embroil  the  deep.  Leviathan 
And  his  unwieldy  trsin,  in  dreadful  sport, 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine,  vAu^e  through  the  gloom. 
Far  from  the. bleak  inhospitable  shoro, 
Loaduig  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 
Of  famisb'd  monsten,  thero  awaiting  wrecks. 
Yet  Providence,  that  ever-waking  eye. 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  kwt  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe. 
Through  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate. 

Tis  done !  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful !  Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fend  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  yean. 


Thy  flowering   Spring,   &y  Soramer's   ardent 

stnngdi, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fiuling  into  age. 
And  pale  concloding  Winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shats  the  scene.    Ah!  whither  now  an  fled 
Thoae  dreams  of  greatnessf  those  nnsolid  hopes 
Of  happinemf  those  longings  after  fiunef 
Those  restless  cares ?  those  busy  bostling  dayif 
Those  gay<epent,  festive  nights?   those  veering 

thcmghta. 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  rimr'd  thy  Hfef 
AU  now  an  vanish'd !  Virtue  sole  survives. 
Immortal,  never-failing  fiiend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  ]um>piness  oo  high.    And  see ! 
Tis  oome,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth!  awakening  Nataro  heaia 
lite  new-^rmting  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  fhmt  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.     7^  great  eternal  adteme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  wkde 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clean  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adoro  that  Power, 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd;  see  now  the  cause. 
Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  liv'd, 
And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gsU  and  bittemeai  of  soul: 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought, 
To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  l^Tith, 
And  Moderation  fiur,  woro  the  red  marks 
Of  Superatition's  scourge :  why  licens'd  Pain, 
That  crael  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 
Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distrest! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  hero  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pnssnra,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more : 
The  storais  of  Wintry  Time  will  quicUy  paai, 
AikI  one  unbounded  Spring  endrde  alL 


A  HYMN. 

Thesk,  as  they  change,  Ahnighty  Father,  flteee 
Are  but  the  Toried  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  ftill  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soflening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  i^ory  in  the  SummeMnonths, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent    Then  thy  Sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  die  swelUng  year : 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadfhl  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hoUow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou!  with  ctouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Majestic  darkness !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine 
Deep-felt,  in  fltese  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
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Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  softening  into  thade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonioas  whole ; 
That,  as  they  still  Booceed,  they  ravish  stUL 
Bat  wandering  oft,  with  lurute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fidr  proftision  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring : 
Flings  from  the  Sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempests  ftfth ; 
And,  as  on  £arth  this  grateftil  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join  every  living  soul, 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
(n  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !  To  him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  sofl,  whose  Spirit  in  your  fireshness  breathes : 
Oh,  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms ; 
Where,  o*er  the  rock,  the  scarcely-waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  a&r, 
Who  shake  th*  astonished  worid,  lift  high  to  Heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  prolbnnd ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself^ 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise;  whose  greater  v<nce 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fiill. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and    fruits,  and 

flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  him ;  whose  Sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath   perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into' the  reaper's  heart. 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the- joyous  Moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  Heaven,  as  Earth  asleep 
Unconscious  bes,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  ooostellations,  while  your  angels  strike. 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  l3rre. 
Great  source  of  day!  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls :  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world ; 
AVhile  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills :  ye  mossy  rocks. 
Retain  the  sound :  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns; 
And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodhmds  all,  awake :  a  boundless  song 
Bunt  from  the  groves!  and  when  the  restless  day. 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  worid  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  his  praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  cities  vast. 
Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  lonx -resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  dear. 
At  solemn  pauses,  thnragh  the  swelling  base ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  Heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  ohooee  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  foae  in  every  secret  grove; 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  viigin's  lay. 


The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  they  roD. 
For  me*  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summemy 
Russets  the  plain,  in^riring  Autumn  gleana; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fiuicy  paint  no  note. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  Fate  command  me  to  the  farthot  vagi 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarow  dinwi, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  firrt  the  Sm 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
FUmes  on  th*  Atbntic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste,  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  he  vital  breathes,  there  matt  be  pr. 
When  ev'n  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  ooor, 
And  wing  my  niystic  flight  to  future  worids^ 
I  cheerful  will  obey  :  there,  with  new  powm. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing:  I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  anrand, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sau; 
From  teeming  evU  still  educing  good^ 
And  heOer  thence  again,  and  fetfer  stiD, 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  him,  in  Light  ineffaUe ; 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  bit  pniie- 


THE  CASTLE  OP  INDOLENCE. 

AN   ALLEGORICAL  FODL 

AdioertitemeHt. 
This  poem  being  writ  in  the  manner  of  Speaser. 
the  obsolete  words,  and  a  simplicity  of  dicooo  in 
some  of  the  lines,  wliich  borders  on  Ae  lodiowa 
were  necessary,  to  make  the  imitation  more  pwfej- 
And  the  style  of  that  admirable  poet,  ss  well  w  a« 
measure  in  which  he  wrote,  are,  sb  it  were,  appn)- 
priated  by  custom  to  allegorical  poems  writ  in  oor 
language ;  just  as  m  French  the  style  of  Mw* 
who  lived  under  Francis  U  has  been  wsl  m  U'^ 
and  fiimiliar  epistles,  by  the  poUlest  WTiten «  "* 
age  of  Louis  XIV. 

SXFLANATION  OF  THE  OBSOUm  WOtDS  Of©  » 


Arcbiiiaob  —  the  chief 
orgrettleit€fmagician$ 
or  emekanlerB, 

Apaid  — paid. 

Appal  —  affright, 

Atween  —  ietmeen. 

Aye — ahoojfs. 

Bale  — •  sorroHN  froafife, 
mitfortune, 

Beneropt  •—  named, 

Blaaon — painting,  dis- 
playing. 

Breme  •—  cold,  raw, 

Carol  —  to  stag'  tonge  tf 
joy. 

Caucus  —  ihe  nonh-eatt 
wind, 

Certes  —  certainly. 

Dun '•^  a  ward  prefixed  to 


Deftly  — i«M 

Depainted— p««»»-  . 
Thovnyheed-drnp- 

nest. 

Eath  — «wy-      ^.   . 
Efiaoatm-^m^fdm, 

often  afterwdt. 

Eke  —  e2«o. 

Fays-/«W* 
Gear  or  geer-/«w»». 

e^»^p^,rfrrtfc 

Glaive  —  w»^  ^"'^ 

Glee— >fly.?*«*^ 

Han  —  kawe. 

Hight-»«^''7;' 

usedfbrtiwiW-  ** 


...^^  VII. 

Idleas  -  iflwrt'- 
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Imp — dkild,  or  qftpriftg; 

from  the  SaxoD  impany 

to  graft  orplanL 
Kett— /or  catL 
Ud-^forhd. 
Lea — apiece  of  Zand,  or 

meadouK 
Libbeid  —  leopard. 
Idg'^toUe. 

Loflel — a  looee  idUfeUom, 
Loutiog  —  hovoing,  lend- 
ing. 
Lithe  —  looae,  lax, 
Mell  —  mingle. 
Moe  —  more. 
MoU  ^^  to  labor. 
Mole  —  tnight 
Machel  or  mochel — mitcA, 

great. 
Nathlen  —  nemrthdess. 
Ne  — nor. 

NeedmentB — lueeaeariee. 
Nounling — a  ckSd  thai 

it  nursed. 
Noyance  —  harm. 
Prankt — colored^  adorned 

gaily- 
Perdie  (Fr.  par  Dieu) 

an  old  oath. 


Prick'd  thro'  the  foreft — 
rode  through  theforesL 

Sear—*  dry,  burnt  up. 

Sheen  —  Mght,  tUning. 

Sicker  — -  rare,  surely. 

Smackt  —  jooorei. 

Soot  —  sweet,  or  sweetly. 

Sooth  -» true,  or  truth. 

Stomiid~'misfortune,pang. 

Sweltiy — sultry,  centum' 
ing  withheaL 

Swink  —  to  labor. 

Thxall<^<2a«e. 

TiwaaaMW^d-traneformed. 

VM-^vOe. 

Unkempt  (Lat  inconqftus) 
'—' unadorned. 

Ween— -to  think,  be  of 
opinicn. 

Weet^tohnow;  toweei, 
towiL 

Whilom  —  ereioAiZe,  for- 
merly. 

Wight —  man. 

Wia,  for  wiit  —  to  know, 
think,  understand. 

Wonne  (a  noun)  — dwtU- 

Wroke — wreakt. 


N.  B.  The  letter  Y  ia  frequently  placed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  by  Spener,  to  lengthen  it  a 
•yllable,  and  en  at  the  end  of  a  word,  Ibr  the  same 
reaion,  aa  wiMoulen,  casten,  Ac. 

Thorn  —  bom.  Yiere  —  U^gether. 

Yblent,  or  blent  — -  blend-  Tmdlten  —  melted. 

ed,  mingled.  Tode  (preter  tense  of  yede) 

Yclad  »-  dad. 
Ycloped  — oaOed,  named. 
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And  its  fiilse  luxury ; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  I 

We  liVd  right  joUily. 

O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate  ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  tho'  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 
Looae  life,  unruly  passions  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fiist  by  a  liver^s  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  (bund. 

It  was.  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  em- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  ev*n  for  play. 
59 


Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest  • 
Sleep^oothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breath'd;  and  beds  of  pleasant 

green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seeiL 
Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  ever3rwhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  shade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  bwing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hilla. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  stUl  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  aU  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood  ; 

Where  nought  but  shadoviy  forms  was  seen  to 

move, 
As  Idless  fimcied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  honor  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heaid» 

to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  halfehut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer«ky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  diat  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh ; 
But  whate*er  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 
Was  far  &r  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  bight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  'mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Pbosbus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checker'd  day  and  night ; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  plac'd ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labor  harsh,  complain'd,  lamenting  man's  estate 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 

From  all  the  roads  of  Earth  that  pass'd  thereby : 

For,  aft  they  chaunc*d  to  breathe  on  neighboring 

hiU, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th*  enchanter  ftlse  they  htug, 
Ymolten  with  his  sjrren  melody ; 
While  o*er  th*  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flimg. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  venes 

sung: 

*'  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  Earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintery  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
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What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  f 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  gtiay, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

'    **  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throats!  that  from  the  flowering 

thorn 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plow,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  (he  bam  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 

Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale, 

"  Outcast  of  Nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thiret  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  Earth,  Astrsa  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seiz'd  on  man, 
And.  ibr  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers 
ran. 

**  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 
And  hurlB  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain :  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toiU,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me ! 

"  With  me.  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pan  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds : 
Or,  touting  low,  on  upstart  Fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  fiiir  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  ihe  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

"  No  cpcks,  with  me,  to  rastic  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voic*d  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammer's  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen,  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear  : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

**  Here  nought  but  candor  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Good-natar*d  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
They  who  are  pleas'd  themselves  must  always 

please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  sooth'd  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  Interest,  Envy,  Pride,  and  Strife,  are  banish'd 


**  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure,  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  lUmB,- 
Above  th6  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  work!  defimn. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  wonsf 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  paamo  pisy, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  fonn 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  atrsy 
Across  th*  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  idD  bor 

gay- 

"  The  beet  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  rep« : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fiay; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  grsdual  rmor  gwn 
Embitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  lo  dsy. 
Ev'n  those  whom  Faroe  has  lent  her  ftire«  iw. 
The  most  renown*d  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stol'n  swiy. 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  befat. 

"  But  if  a  little  exercise  yon  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Mosfc 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  sofUy  stealing,  with  your  wateiy  gear, 
Along  the  brook,  the  crimson^potied  fry 
You  may  delude  :  the  whilst,  amw'd,  yon  h« 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  theiephyr'iap. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  mcWy. 

"  O  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  Son; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelentjag  FUe. 
And  gives  th'  untested  portion  you  hate  woo. 
With  rathleas  tofl,  and  many  a  wretch  vnikM. 
To  thoae  who  mock  you  gone  to  W^fsrwga. 
There  with  sad  ghoata  to  pine,  and  shadom  om 
But  aure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  unioiling  may  € 

He  ceaa'd.    But  atiU  their  trembling  «i»  retain  «1 
The  deep  vibrationa  of  his  witching  loog; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  ceMnmn 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell  the  Ustening  "W 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  dy  «!««• 
In  silent  ease :  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  snwpg. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  P«;^ 
The  sof^embodied  Fays  through  airy  portsl  ww 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  &at  b^ 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  d«  »«^ 

pass. 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han. 
The  wiae  distrust  the  too  ^^^^^^nm 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  w/bl^  ^^ 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  ihcy  can ; 
For,  do  their  very  best,  they  cannot  fly. 
But  oflen  each  way  look,  and  oflen  tom  np 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wi»rf  ^^. 
With  sudden  spring  he  leap'd  upon  *ff  "^ 
And,  soon  as  louch'd  by  hia  u«»hsllowdpi  ■  . 
They  found  themselves  wiihin  the  cor^o  5 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  Uke  that  of  **»«• 
Not.8tronger  were  of  old  the  giant  ctev. 
Who  sought  to  poll  high  Jove  ^^l^^^^: 
Though  feeble  wrelch  he  seein'd,  of  '•'"''  ^^ 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp.  wiU  dm*  encouw" 
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For  whointoe^er  the  villain  takei  in  hand, 
Their  jointa  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apoce ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand, 
And  of  their  vanish'd  force  remains  no  trace : 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms, 
Is  seized  in  some  loseFs  hot  embrace. 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms. 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious  harms. 

Wak*d  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep: 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect,  breath'd 

repose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Thro*  which  his  half-wak'd  soul  would  fiuntly  peep. 
Then,  taking  bis  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man. 
And  rous'd  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  roaster^s  call. 
He  W8.1,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all, 
like  most  the  untaught  stnplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garten  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-beooming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  perlbrmed  iL 

Meantime  the  mastei^porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  arrayed 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns. 
O  iair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right 

&in, 
Sir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum'd  to  sleep  again. 

Thus  easy  robU  they  to  the  fountain  sped, 
That  in  die  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high-epouting  from  its  liquid  bed. 
And  falling  back  again  in  drinily  dew  : 
There  each  deep  draoghts,  as  deep  he  thirsted, 

drew. 
It  was  a  fountain  of  Nepenthe  vaie : 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce 

grew, 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vUe  earthly  care ; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  dreams 

more  fiiir. 

This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleas'd  and  still, 
Withouten  trump,  was  proclamation  made. 
**  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  thro'  hall  or  glade ! 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid ; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  houn  employ, 
And  cun'd  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbor's  trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  Ease,  and  unreproving  Joy ; 
fle  little  merits  bliss  who  othen  can  annoy." 

Stiaight  of  these  endless  numben,  swarming 

round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eflsoons  in  view  was  to  be  loond, 
But  every  man  slroird  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  Uack  area. 


With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reign'd : 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  oc 
strain'd. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Flac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles ; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain.) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phrebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro: 
Then  all   at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 
show. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  K>fV  dommion  o'er  this  castle  sways. 
And  all  the  widely-silent  places  round. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I,  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  days. 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose-loitering  7 
Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  wing? 

Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  toach'd  by  celestial  fire ! 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actions  fair. 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire ; 
Of  ancient  bards  thou  yet  shalt  sweep  the  lyre ; 
Thou  yet  shalt  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage. 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero*s  ire. 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage, 
Dashing  comiption  down  through  every  worthless 
age. 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  ply'd  by  villain's  hand, 
Selfopen'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
SoA  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band  ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  specious  room  was  one  full-swelling 
bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  oover'd  tables  stood, 
With  wines  higb-flavor'd  and  rich  viands  crown'd 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  Earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round  : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
£v'n  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd, 
Fair-rang'd  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  ghiases 
pUy'd. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall. 
Nor  saintly  spleen,  durst  murmur  at  our  joy. 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  palL 
For  why  ?  there  was  but  one  great  nile  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  deaire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall. 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unbid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 
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The  rooms  ivtth  costly  tapestry  were  hang, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sang. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Poar*d  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tDrtar'd  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale» 
And  taught  cbarm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart 

Those  pleas'd  the  most,  where,  by  a  conning 

hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastur'd  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fbantains  fresh  could  best  en- 
gage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed : 
Blest  sons  of  Natare  they !  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landskips  rise. 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th*  astonish'd  eyes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  San  now  plays  o'er  Ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  raoontams  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whatever  Lorraine  light-touch'd  with  softening 
hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poassin  drew. 

Each  sound,  too,  here,  to  languishment  inclined, 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease, 
Atrial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft  by  small  degrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o*er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breath*d  such  soul-diasolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  fl>rgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  luU'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tun'd  instrument  reclin'd ; 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  riie  most  refin'd. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  iBolus  it  hight 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  f 

Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 

Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  aiia  divine. 

Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  f 

Now  rising  love  they  fiinn'd ;  now  pleasing  dole 

They  breath'd,  in  tender  musings,  through  the 

heart; 
And  now  a  graver  sacrad  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart, 
WUd-warbling  Natare  all  above  the  reach  of  Art! 

Such  the  gay  splendor,  the  luxurious  state, 

Of  caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris*  shore. 

In  mighty  Begdat,  populous  and  great, 

Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 

And  Terse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore : 


When  sleep  was  coy,  the  baid  in  waiting  ] 
Cheer'd  the  kme  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lerw: 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fiur. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  ma. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ram 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  hU, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigVd,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  scwell* 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  they  would  together  nseJl 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening,   seemed  lo 

caU 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  aX  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  vsmmr 
hall. 


And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  < 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  giaoe ; 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elyaian  t 
That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  fiom   place  id 

place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  &oe. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  oould  so  anay 
So  fierce  with  clouds  the  pure  etherud  space 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  dispbay. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  iairy-land : 
She  has  no  colors  that  like  you  can  glow : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  I 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-aeeming  sprites, 
Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland. 
Pour*d  all  th'  Arabian  Heaven  upon  her  nights. 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  reioi'd 
delights. 

They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Ev'n  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil,  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure,  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  Wood  and  broib  dcftig^i; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch*  as  if  to  Hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfi,  where  sullen  watcs 

sleep, 
Or  hold  him  clambering  aU  the  ieariul  nig^ 
On  heeding  clifii,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  aerve,  were  hid  fitr 

hence  to  keep^ 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From    these  ibul  demons  shield  the 

gloom: 

Angels  of  fimcy  and  of  tove,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloara  : 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rene. 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  O !  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
These  long-ket  fiiends  for  whom  in  k>ve  we 

smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wee  dia 

heart 

Or  are  you  sportive?— Bid  the  mom  of  yoodi 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afimh  the  daj« 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  troth; 
To  cares  estrang'd,  and  manhood's  tiiaiBf  waya 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyirii  fimy. 
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Oar  9Uf  blin»  when  eadi  thing  joy  supplied ; 
The  woods,  the  moiintaine,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — ^But  fondly  wandering  wide, 
My  Muse»  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

One  great  amosement  of  our  household  was, 
Id  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  tam'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
'Upon  this  ant-hill  Earth;  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  firo  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasure  vain  that  from  ihem  fly. 
Or  which  obtained,  the  caitifls  dare  not  taste : 
When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater  waste  f 

**  Of  vanity  the  mirror"  this  was  call'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stalled. 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  pennrie  : 
Most  like  to  carcass  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 
**  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got  ;'* 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigor  will  he  bate  a  jot. 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot 

Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir. 
All  glossy  gay,  enamePd  all  with  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer-air, 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care ; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo-lake,  the  while. 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile. 

This  globe  portray'd  the  race  of  learned  men, 
StiU  at  their  booln,  and  turning  o'er  the  page 
Backwards  and  forwards :  ofl  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage ; 
Then  write,  and  blot,  as  wotdd  your  ruth  engage. 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore  ? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrich'd  with  fiime,  when  useless  worldly 
store. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view. 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coaches,  roaring  all : 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  eveiy  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  Lord !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  f 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
A  neighbor's  fortune,  ftme,  or  peace  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome   parties  for  the  coming 
night 


The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appear'd, 

In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntoes  met ; 

And  now  they  whisper'd  close,   now  shrugging 

rear'd 
Tb* important  shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recalls  affairs, 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret; 
When,  lo !  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  their 

cares. 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh    them  down 

stain. 


But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  lifo. 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 
In  cruel  broils  engag'd,  and  deadly  strife : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflam'd  by  black  desire. 
With  honorable  ruflians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour: 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tii«. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
An  uselea  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear. 
To  gypsies  brown  in  summer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea,  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show. 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbera  moe. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark : 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face. 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  involv'd,  not  dark; 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  moming4ark. 
And  teach  the  noblest  morels  of  the  heart : 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  Nature-painting 
Art 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  sound ; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began. 
Amid  the  broom  he  besk'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound  ; 
Thou  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 
stray. 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many  a  day ! 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past: 
For  oA  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceal'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 
on  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 
And  markt  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind. 
Ten  thousand  gbrious  systems  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  .fiU'd  his  mind ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  lefl  no  trace 
behind. 


With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk, 
(Profoundly  silent  for  they  never  ^poke.) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk : 
Ofl,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke. 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'enhadowing  oak. 
There,  tn^  thriU'd,  he  wander'd  all  akme, 
And  on  himself  his  penive  fuiy  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — "  Thank  Heaven  ?  the 
day  is  done." 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  lothely  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  dean* 
?P 
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Through  secret  loop-holet,  that  had  practised  beeo 
Near  to  his  bed.  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  fiice  and  mien. 
Our  castle's  shame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook, 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  hiir  to  look. 

One  day  there  chaunc'd  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  fint  sight ; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempestptossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  hiunane,  though  keen, 
Turning  the  night  to  day,  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  merry  bells  had  rung,  I  ween. 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been. 

But  not  ev'n  pleasure  to  excess  is  good  : 
What  moat  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low  : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  th*  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  farther  back  again  they  liacrging  go. 
And  leave  us  grovelling  on  the  dreary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy,  we  found  it  so : 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kepi  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  madden*d  castle  all,  th'  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  bumish*d  fly. 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tones  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng : 
And  oft  he  sipa  their  bowl :  or,  nearly  drown'd. 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among. 
And  scares  their  tender  sleeps  with  trump  pro- 
found; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,  of  sense  refin'd. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had ; 
Serene,  yet  warm,  humane,  yet  firm  his  mind. 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad : 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  tlie  sacred  love  of  Nature  lent. 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad ; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  firiendly  message  sent 

**  Come,  dwell  with  us !  true  son  of  virtue,  come ! 
But  it,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade. 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade ; 
Yet  when  at  last  Uiy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  th^  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  Nature  mark : 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley-Park.' 

Hera  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopu^  of  the  age  ; 
But  call'd  by  Fame,  in  soul  jrpricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restor'd  him  to  the  stage. 
And  roos'd  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Kv'n  fiom  his  alumbers  we  advantage  reap : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes, 
Yet  ^uits  not  Nature's  bounds.    He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes. 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  th'  enlighten'd  judg- 
ment lakes. 


*  Mr.  auin. 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  baid  btmai, 
tWho,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  Native's  {deasiqg  theisa. 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  cahn  disdsia. 
Here  langh'd  he  careleas  in  his  easy  sesi ; 
Here  quaff*'d  encircled  with  the  joyoai  tmo, 
Oft  moralizing  sage ;  his  ditty  sweet 
Hd  lothed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

Full  oft  by  holy  foet  our  ground  wbb  tnd, 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mole  ttpf, 
A  little,  round,  fot,  oily  man  of  God, 
Was  one  I  chiefly  marit'd  among  the  ity : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chaunc'd  to  trippen  bjr; 
Which,  when  observ'd,  he  shrunk  into  )as  aev. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  noogbt 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state^ffiun : 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  tboogiu; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  every  natkn's  cam. 
The  world  by  them  is  parcel'd  out  in  ihsro, 
When  in  the  hall  of  smoke  they  congren  boU. 
And  the  sage  bcny  aun-bumt  Bfocha  bean 
Haa  clear'd  their  inwaid  eye :   then,  aaoke^ 
roll'd, 
Their  oiacles  break  forth  myiteriooi^  si  ofoU. 

Here  languid  Beauty  kept  fa«r  pale4iM;'d  txmi- 
Beviea  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree, 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  biuint" 

free, 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  loxory. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  aamiM. 
Alas !  and  well-frday  I  what  can  it  be  f 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  Wooo: 
But  fitf  is  cast  the  distafl^  spinning-wheel,  and 


Their  only  labor  was  to  kill  the  time; 
And  labor  dire  it  is,  and  weaiy  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme: 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  ^*<"  ^^ 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  sad  *»• 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find » 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  agwn  the? 
throw,  .. 

Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  ncUii- 
And  court  the  vapory  god  soft-bteaihing  m  ^^ 
wind. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  fiHind, 
But.  ah!  too  hue,  as  shaU  eftsoom  be ihowi^ 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  groowii 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unplei»og  f^ 
Diseas'd  and  bthesome,  privily  were  ^^^^., 
Far  Irom  the  light  of  Heaven,  they  m<^- 

there, 
Unpitied  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
For  of  these  wretches  takai  was  no  care  = 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  Hell  their  oolynw- 
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AIm  !  the  change !  firom  scenes  of  joy  and  mt, 
To  this  dark  den,  where  Sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprest, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day; 
To  stir  him  from  his  tcaunce  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eyne  he  shut  straightway : 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  axid  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

Of  limbe  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft«woln  and  pale,  here  ky  the  Hydropsy : 
Unwieldy  man ;  with  belly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  sdll  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit. 
Mother  of  Spleen,  in  rolxs  of  various  djre, 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit; 
And  some  her  firantic  deem'd,  and  some  her  deem'd 
a  wit 

A  Udy  proud  she  was,  of  andent  blood, 
Tet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low : 
She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  dbeases  which  the  spittles  know, 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow. 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 
Her  humor  ever  wavering  to  and  fro ; 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin'd. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind. 
Yet  lov'd  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  Tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings ; 
The  sleepless  Gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings ; 
Whilst  Apoplexy  cramm*d  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 


Caiito  II. 

The  knight  of  arts  and  industry. 

And  his  achievements  fair ; 
That  by  his  castle's  overthrow, 

Secur'd,  and  crowned  were. 

Escaped  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin, 
Ah !  where  shall  I  so  sweet  a  dwelling  find  ? 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within. 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  was  and  kind, 
Of  goodness  savoring  and  a  tender  mind. 
E'er  rose  to  view.    But  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas !  remains  behind : 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tum'd  to  pain. 
And  of  the  false  enchanter.  Indolence,  complain. 

Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  fbr  her  Parnassus'  barren  soil  ? 
To  every  labor  its  reward  accrues, 
And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil ; 
Bat  a  fell  tribe  th'  Aonian  hive  despoil. 
As  ruthless  waspe  oft  rob  the  painful  bee : 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  fbr  the  other  Moses  meed  decree, 
They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily.   • 


I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  lob  me  d  firee  Nature's  grace ; 
Yon  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  fiice; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawne,  by  living  stream,  at  eve  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  iAildren  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song : 
Come,  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth. 
Dragging  the  lazy  languid  line  along, 
Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loth, 
Thy  half-writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth : 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  Fame, 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth. 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came, 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumbering  flame. 

In  Fairy-land  there  liv'd  a  knight  of  old, 
Of  feature  stem.  Selvaggio  well  yclep'd, 
A  rough  unpolish'd  man,  robust  and  bold. 
But  wondrous  poor:  he  neither  sow'd  nor  reap'd 
Ne  stores  in  summer  for  cold  winter  heap'd ; 
In  hunting  all  his  days  away  he  wore ; 
Now  scomh'd  by  June,  now  in  November  steep'd. 
Now  pinch'd  by  biting  January  sore. 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  the  boar. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey. 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn, 
With  vrood  wild-fring'd,  he  roark'd  a  taper's  ray, 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wmtery  fray. 
Did  to  a  lonely  oot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day, 
He  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  fiiir  nor  coy : 
Her  he  compress'd,  and  fiU'd  her  with  a  lusty  boy 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  wau  bred, 
And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame. 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name. 
Earth  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  did  fmme; 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flovdng  stream ; 
His  tasteful  well-earn 'd  food  the  sylvan-game. 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands  teem 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter  brsme. 

So  pass'd  his  youthful  morning,  void  of  care, 
Wild  as  the  colts  that  through  the  commons  run 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were. 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son. 
And  certes  had  been  utterly  undone; 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  him  took. 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  the  rural  wonne. 
That  teach  to  lame  the  soil  and  rule  the  crook; 
Ne  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle  look. 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtur'd  well. 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art. 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  brutes  excel, 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart. 
Disclosmg  all  the  powers  of  head  and  heart  : 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  sper'd. 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  Ibubs  alert, 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  firmness  hard : 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him 
compared. 
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SometimeB,  with  earlj  morn,  he  mounted  gay 
The  hunter-eteed,  exulting  o'er  the  dole, 
And  drew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day ; 
Sometimes,  retiring  to  the  secret  vale, 
Yclad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  bumish'd  mail. 
He  strain'd  the  bow,  or  toss'd  the  sounding  spear, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal  outstripp'd  the  gale. 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a  tough  com- 
peer. 

At  other  times  he  pry'd  through  Nature's  store, 
Wliate'er  she  in  th'  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor, 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns : 
Or  eke  he  scann'd  the  globe,  those  small  domains, 
Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep. 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plauis ; 
But  more  he  search'd  the  mind,  and  rous'd  from 
sleep 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 

Nor  would  he  soom  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  Truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught. 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits. 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plow  he  caught. 
Forth-calling  all  with  which  boon  Earth  is  fraught ; 
Sometimes  he  ply'd  the  strong  mechanic  tool. 
Or  rear'd  the  &bric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune*s  school. 
Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vext  ocean 
pool. 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tiy*d 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvas  into  life ; 
With  Nature  his  creating  pencil  vied, 
With  Nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife : 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  grac'd  Pygmalion's  wife, 
He  hew'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire. 
He  rous'd  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife, 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire. 
Or  verses  fram'd  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's  lyre. 

Accomplish'd  thus  he  from  the  woods  issued. 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprize ; 
The  work,  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had  brew*d. 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise  ; 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilize. 
Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  ferest  wild ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wxxmI,  and  skies ; 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smil'd, 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man ; 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  ruthless,  prey'd : 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  over-ran ; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd, 
And  guile  and  rufiian  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  woe ; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear,  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow, 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  so! 

It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  song, 
To  say  how  this  best  Sun  from  orient  climes 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ny : 
Then  Egvpt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  their  golden  times. 


Successive  had ;  but  now  in  nuDs  grey 
They  lie,  to  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prof. 

To  crown  his  toils.  Sir  Industry  then  i 

The  swelling  sail,  and  made  for  Britain'*  < 

A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 

In  the  brown  diades  and  greenwood  forest  lost. 

All  careless  rambling  where  it  lik*d  daem  most : 

Their  wealth  the  wild-deer  bouncizig  through  t*ii 

glade ; 
They  lodg'd  at  large,  and  liv'd  at  Nature's  cost; 
Save  spear,  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid  ; 
Tet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  diaoiB}'! 

He  lik'd  the  soil,  he  lik'd  the  clement  akies. 
He  lik'd  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plaiiiB. 
"  Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  iale,"  he  cvies, 
"  This,  whilst' my  labon  Liberty  sustaias. 
This  queen  of  Ocean  all  assault  disdnins.'* 
Nor  lik'd  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land. 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains. 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command. 
Tempered  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest, 
hand. 


Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-\vork  i 

Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame  : 

Whatever  finished  Agriculture  knows. 

Fair  queen  of  arts!   from  Heaven  itaelf  wLo 

came 
When  Eden  flourished  in  unspotted  feme : 
And  still  with  her  sweet  Innocence  we  find. 
And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name. 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind : 
Nature  and  Art,  at  once,  delight  and  use  oomfain'd. 

The  towns  he  quicken'd  by  mechanic  arts. 
And  bade  the  fervent  city  glow  with  to3 ; 
Bade  social  Commerce  raise  renowned  martt. 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil. 
Unite  the  Poles,  and,  without  bloody  spoQ, 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores ; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores. 
While  o'er  th'  encircling  deep  Britannia*s  thimder 
roars. 

The  drooping  Muses  then  he  westward  eallM, 
From  the  fam'd  city  by  Propontic  sea. 
What  time  the  Turk  th'  enfeebled  Grecian  thnlTd; 
Thence  from  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  ifaeai 

free. 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isis  many  a  fomous  nourding  breeds; 
Or  where  old  Cam  soft-paces  o*er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds. 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  large  the  kmely  shephtid 

feeds. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  finish'd  least 
For  why  ?  They  are  the  quintessence  of  all. 
The  growth  of  laboring  time,  and  slow  inccMSt; 
Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fell. 
That  mighty  patrons  the  coy  sistera  call 
Up  to  the  sun-shine  of  uncumber'd  ease. 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  waj 

thrall. 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  but  please ; 

Ah !  gracious  God !  thou  know*st  they  ask  n>  other 

•  fees. 
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Bat  now,  alit!  we  live  too  late  in  time : 
Our  patrone  now  ev*!!  grudge  that  little  claim. 
Except  to  such  ee  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme ; 
And  yet,  fi>nooth,  they  wear  Mecenss'  name. 
Poor  eooa  of  puA-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer !  still,  still  remains 
Th'  eternal  patron,  Liberty ;  whose  flame. 
While  she  proiecls,  inspires  the  noblest  strains. 
The  best,  and  sweetest  iaur,  are  toil-created  gaiBii- 

When  as  the  knight  had  fram*d,  in  Britain-land, 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  government. 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  alone  command, 
Laws  *atabli8h'd  by  the  public  fretf  consent. 
Whose  nugesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  art, 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content. 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part, 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  through  the 
heart 

For  this  he  chose  a  fimn  in  Deva's  vale. 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  main. 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gale, 
Here  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  swain. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train. 
Here,  siided  by  the  guardians  of  the  ibid, 
He  walk'd    his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  blest 

domain! 
His  daya,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  roll'd, 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs  of  old. 

Witness,  ye  lovring  herds,  who  gave  him  milk ; 
Witneaa,  ye  flocloi,  whose  woolly  vestments  ftr 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  her  silk ; 
Witnesa,  with  autumn  chaig'd,  the  nodding  car. 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweet  evening's 

star. 
Or  of  September  moons  the  radiance  mild. 
O,  hide  thy  head,  abominable  War ! 
Of  crimes  and  ruffian-idleness  the  child. 
From  Heaven  this  life  ysprungi  from  Hell  thy  glories 
vild! 

Nor  from  this  deep  retirement  banish'd  was 
Th'  amusing  cere  of  rural  industry. 
Still  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  pass. 
New  scenes  arise,  new  landskips  strike  the  eye, 
And  all  th*  enliven'd  country  beautify : 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before ; 
O'er  recent  meads  th'  exulting  streamlets  fly  ; 
Dark  frownuig  heaths  grow  bright  vrith  Ceres' 
store. 
And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the  shore. 

As  nearer  to  his  fi&rm  you  made  approach, 
He  polish'd  Nature  with  a  finer  hand : 
Yet  on  he^  beauties  durst  not  art  encroach ; 
Tis  art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
In  graceful  dance  immingled,  o'er  die  land. 
Pan,  Paleas,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd  : 
Here  too  brisk  gales  the  rude  wild  common  fiinn'd. 
An  happy  place ;  where  free,  and  unafraid. 
Amid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  creature 
stray'd. 

But  in  prime  vigor  what  can  last  for  aye  ? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
I  whilom  song,  wrought  in  his  works  decay : 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  hu  curs'd  influence ; 
60 


Of  public  virtue  much  be  duU'd  the  i 
Ev'n  much  of  private ;  ate  our  spirit  out. 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout ; 
Not  as  old  Fame  reports,  vrise,  generous,  bold,  and 
stout 

A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  every  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  blest. 
With  joy  be  fever'd ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  rear'd  ;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word. 
**  Mind,  mind  yourselves !  why  should  the  vulgar 

man, 
The  lackey,  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life !  'tis  all  the  gods  aflTord." 

The  tidings  reach'd  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well-eam'd  repose. 
**  Come,  come,  sir  Knight !  thy  children  on  thee  call 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  close  •' 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  o'erthtovm.''* 
On  this  the  noble  color  stained  his  cheeks. 
Indignant,  glowing  through  the  whitening  snows 
Of  venerable  eld ;  his  eye  full  speaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  lus  couch  at  onoe  ho 
breaks. 

**  I  will,"  he  cried,  " so  help  me  God!  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage." — ^His  page  then  straigh 
He  to  him  call'd,  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch.    '*  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend ;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  Fate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three ; 
Which  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch,  too 

late 
Repentance  comes ;  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  Destiny. 

He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid-wight. 
Of  wither'd  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen. 
With  sweetness  mix'd.    In  russet  gown  bedight 
As  i*  his  sister*  of  the  copses  green, 
He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.     His  soul  was  fair, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen. 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
Dwells  in  the  mind ;  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 

"  Come,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  a  voice  has  rcadi'd 

mine  ear : 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear : 
Come,  Philomelas ;  let  us  instant  go, 
Oertum  bts  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched   men!  who  wiU  be 

slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  woe  : 
But  some  there  be,  thy  song,  as  from  their  graves, 
Shall  raise.    Thrice-happy  he!  who  without  rigor 

saves." 

Issuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  his  steed, 

Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 

Shone  blazing  bright ;  sprung  from  the  generous 

breed 
That  whiri  of  active  day  the  rapid  car. 

*  Hie  nightingale. 
2P2 
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He  pranc'd  along,  dudftimng  gate  or  bar. 
Meantime,  the  bard  on  milk-white  palfrey  rode ; 
An  boneet  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  full  soflly  trode ; 
And  much  they  moralii'd  as  thus  yfere  they  yode 

They  talk'd  of  virtue,  and  of  human  blias. 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  setUe  well  ? 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this, 
This  truth  of  truths^  which  nothing  can  refel : 
"  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  out-well, 
Sweet  rilJs  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscious 

soul; 
While  vice  pours  forth  the  troubled  streams  of  Hell, 
The  which,  howe'er  disguised,  at  lost  with  dole 
Will,  through  the  tortur'd  breast,  their  fiery  torrent 

roll." 

At  length  it  dawn*d,  that  fatal  valley  gay. 

O'er  which  high  wood-crown'd  hills  their  summits 

rear. 
On  the  cool  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay, 
And  spite  ev'n  of  themselves  their  senses  cheer ; 
Then  to  the  wizard's  wonne  their  steps  they  steer. 
Like  a  groen  isle,  it  broad  beneath  them  spread, 
With  gudens  round,  and  wandering  currents  clear, 
And  tufted  groves  to  shade  the  meadow  bed, 
Sweet  airs  and  song ;  and  without  hurry  all  seem'd 

glad. 

"As God  shall  judge  me,  knight,  we  imist  fbigive" 
(The  halfenraptur'd  Philomelus  cried) 
"The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing  fancy  hide. 
Ah !  nought  is  pure.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
'  That  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice. 
And  vice  of  virtue.     What  should  then  betide 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  ? 
Come,  let  us  those  we  can  to  real  bliss  entice.*' 

'*  Ay,  sicker,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  all  flesh  is  fhul, 
To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent ; 
But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail. 
And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment 
Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 
From  Mercy's  self  she  got  he»eacred  glaive  ; 
Grace  be  to  those  who  can,  and  will,  repent ; 
But  penance  long,  and  dreary,  to  the  slave, 
#Vho  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  g^ross  foul  spirit  lave.' 

Thus,  holding  high  discourse,  they  came  to  where 
The  cnned  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade  ; 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  had  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd, 
The  grave  nuyestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  side  the  baid  so  sage  and  staid, 
His  countenance  fell ;  yet  od  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth 
spy. 

NadilesB,  with  feign'd  respect,  be  bade  give  back 
The  rabble-rout,  and  welcomed  them  full  kind ; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fidl  behind. 
Then  he  resum'd  his  song ;  and  unconfin'd, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings : 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries  to  blind. 
And  virtue's  tender  ain  o'er  weakness  flings. 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings ! 


Elate  in  tbou^tt,  he  counted  them  hia  own. 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fiz'd  delight ; 
But  they  instead,  as  if  tnnsmew*d  Id  accaie. 
Marvell'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  -wrong  sod  rigk. 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  chann  deYOor. 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.    Swift  oo  the  knig !u 
He  darted  fierce,  to  drag  him  to  his  bower, 
Whd  backeningshunn'd  his  touch,  ftr  w^ell  he  kaev 
its  power. 

As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old. 
The  wary  Retiarius  trapp'd  his  ibe ; 
Ev'n  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bdlii. 
At  once  involved  him  in  the  ii«f  q^  teoe. 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  agOL 
Enrag'd  at  first,  he  scorn *d  so  weak  a  jail. 
And  leapt,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fio  ; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avaiL 
He  set  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  hia  biUer  nail 

Alarm'd,  th'  inferior  demons  of  the  place 

Rais'd  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around , 

Black  stormy  clouds  deibrm'd  the  welkin's  &oe, 

And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound. 

As  of  infernal  sprites  in  cavern  boond  ; 

A  solemn  sadness  every  creature  atrook. 

And   lightnings  flash'd,  and   horror   lock'd   tbs 

ground : 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  out-pour*d,  with  blemfisL'd 

look. 
As  if  on  time's  last  verge  thb  frame  of  things  had 

sliook. 

Soon  as  the  short-liv'd  tempest  waa  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jawi  of  vex'd  A  vemos*  hole. 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabUement, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole. 
**  There  must,"  he  cried,  "  amid  ao  vast  a  ahoal 
Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart. 
Not  poiflon'd  quite  by  this  sanie  villain's  bowl : 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  fire  impait ; 
Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  fi>rth  the  latent  apirit  stair* 

The  bard  obey'd ;  and  taking  fhrni  hia  aide. 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung. 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  tried. 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  atrang. 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung- 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along. 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptur'd  hand  he  flung. 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song  .* 
The  whilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thooaaods  round 
him  throng. 

Thus,  ardent,  burst  his  strain, — 

"  Ye  helpless  race. 
Dire-laboring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  &ce. 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  Earth  unqnestion'd  sway. 
What  is  th'  ador'd  Supreme  Perfeciioo,  aay  F 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul. 
Almighty  power,  and  all-directing  day ; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll ; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  wliole 

**  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfi>ld ! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  I  'tis  thenoe.  alone* 
We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mould. 
To  seraphs  burning  rouiid  th'  Almighty's  throne. 
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Life  riaiiig  tliU  on  fift.  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  fynaa,  end  ivith  peffection  bliw. 
In  nnivenal  natore  thii  clear  ihown, 
Nor  needeth  proof;  to  prove  it  were,  I  wii. 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  ezoeli  the  brute 
abys. 

**  Is  not  the  field  with  lively  culture  green* 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  T 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  dean. 
And  fanned  by  sprightly  zephyn,  far  surpass 
The  Ibul  November  logs,  and  slumberouii  mass. 
With  which  sad  Natore  veils  her  drooping  &ce  ? 
Does  not  the  mountain-stream,  as  clear  as  gloss, 
Gay  dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human 
race. 

*'  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art, 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learnt  to  please. 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme!  complete  in  every  part! 
It  was  not  thence  nugestic  Rome  arose. 
And  o*er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart: 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought. 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleas'd  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  Nature's  state  bad  been  our  state  to-day ; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd. 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 
With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  graz'd  ,* 
None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fiune,  none  honor'd  been, 
none  prais'd. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fir'd  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  heroic  deeds ; 
Sweet  Maro's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds : 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beads. 
And  monkish  legions  been  their  only  strains ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds. 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laugh'd  with  War- 
wick swains, 
Ne  had  my  msster  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's 


"  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  Muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fiune ; 
Those  starry  lighti  of  virtue,  that  difiTuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  fi>r  others'  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame  t 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  Wood  ? 

'*  But  should  your  hearts  to  fame  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  your  pleasure  all  require : 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fee. 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil,  and  be  glad !  let  Industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath ! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead ;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath : 
P  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death ! 


**  Ah !  what  avail  the  largest  gifb  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spiriti  go  amiss  f 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  hia  life  away, 
Soon  swaUow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  brac'd,  or  manly  play, 
'Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as 
day. 

"  O,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joy  of  health  7 
Unclogg'd  the  body,  unobscur'd  the  mind : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
See !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds : 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleas- 
aunce  breeds  I 

**  But  here,  instead,  Ib  fbster'd  every  ill. 
Which  or  distemper'd  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits !  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here.    This  place  is  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  woe : 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right. 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow, 
Sincere  as  sweet;  come,  follow  this  good  knight. 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to  your 
sight 

**  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps ; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates. 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight-lamps, 
The  world  is  pois'd,  and  manag'd  mighty  states  { 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new-creates 
The  fiice  of  Earth  ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart ; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates ; 
To  the  sweet  Muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart ; 
All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

"  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay. 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair. 
'  All  may  be  done,'  methinks  I  hear  them  say, 
*  Ev'n  death  despis'd  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair, 
Their  every  power  dissolv'd  in  luxury. 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair. 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free. 
Tis  rising  from  the  dead . — ^Alas ! — it  cannot  be !' 

**  Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 
Of  these  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire. 
That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand. 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 
Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone. 
Here  to  mankind  indulged  :  control  desire : 
Let  godlike  Reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne. 
Speak  the  commanding  word*-/  tot0--and  it  is 
done. 

"  Heavens !  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shame- 
ful wise. 
Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ? 
Heirs  of  eternity !  yborn  to  rise 
Through  endless  suites  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear. 
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Can  yon  ronounoe  a  fortune  so  sublime. 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps  to  steer, 
And  roll,  with  vilest  bmtes,  thro'  mud  and  slime  I 
No!  do! — ^Tour  heaven-touch'd  heart  disdains  the 
sordid  crime  V* 

«  Enough !  enough !"  they  cried — straight  fiom  the 

crowd 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly : 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  cliffi,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  pil'd  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  play ; 
Th*  awaken'd  heaps,  in  streamlets  fiom  on  high, 
Rou8*d  into  action,  lively  leap  away. 
Glad  warbling  thro'  the  vales,  in  their  new  being  gay. 

Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene, 
That  lighted  up  these  new-created  men, 
Than  that  which  wings  th'  exulting  spirit  clean. 
When,  just  deliver'd  from  his  fleshly  den. 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen : 
How  light  its  essence !  how  unclogg'd  its  powers. 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen ! 
Ev'n  so  we  glad  forsook  the  sinful  bowers, 
Ev'n  such  enraptur'd  life,  such  energy,  was  ours. 

But  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamed, 
Dire-mutter^d  curses,  and  blasphem'd  high  Jove. 
**  Te  sons  of  hate !"  they  bitteriy  exclaim'd, 
**  What  brought  yon  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  love  ? 
While  with  kind  Nature,  here  amid  the  grove. 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time, 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  barbarous  hearts?  Is  happiness  a  crime? 
Then  do  the  fiends  of  Hell  rule  in  yon  Heaven  sub- 
Ume." 

**  Te  impious  wretches,"  quoth  the  knight  in  wrath, 
**  Tour  happiness  behold !"  Then  straight  a  wand 
He  wav'd,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath, 
Truth  from  illusive  fiilsehood  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landskip  sinks  on  every  hand  ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles  found  ,* 
On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blacken'd  stand ; 
And,  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground, 
Snakes,  adders,  toads,  each  lothesome  creature  crawls 
around. 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  scath'd, 
Unhappy  wights  who  lothed  life  yhung ; 
Or,  in  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bath'd, 
They  weltering  lay ;  or  else,  infuriate  flung 
Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 
The  funeral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  roU'd 
These,  by  distemper'd  blood  to  madness  stung. 
Had  doom'd  themselves;  whence  ofl,  when  night 
controU'd 
The  worid,  returning  hither  their  sad  spirits  howVd 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid ; 
That  lazar-house,  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depainted  have,  its  horrors  deepKiispIayM, 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day. 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misery  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  th'  unwonted  smile 
Pour'd  on  these  living  catacombs  its  roy, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many  a  mile, 
'  The  sick  up-niis'd  their  heads,  and  dropp'd   their 
woes  awhile. 


**0,  Heaven!"  Aey  cried,  **  anddo  we  oocesMe 

see 
Ton  blessed  Sun,  and  this  green  Earth  a*  fiar? 
Are  we  from  noisame  damps  of  pest-hnwe  &ee  ' 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  «ir  ? 
O,  thou!  or  knight,  or  god!  who  boldest  there 
That  fiend,  oh,  keep  him  in  eternal  chains  ! 
But  what  fer  us,  the  children  of  despair. 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  Hell,  what  hope  raamkm ' 
Repentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  puna."* 

The  gentle  knight,  who  saw  their  raeln!  case. 
Let  fell  adown  his  silver  beard  aome  teum. 
**  Certes,"  quoth  he,  **  it  is  not  ev'n  io  grace, 
T  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  yemn  .- 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  Repentance  reaam. 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye ;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  thd  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers ; 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are  riven . 
She  more  than  merely  scrflens,  she  recces  Heaven 

'*  Then  patient  bear  the  sufierings  you  have  emrxkd. 
AimI  by  these  sufferings  purify  the  mind  ; 
Let  wisdom  be  by  pest  misconduct  leain'd  : 
Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  reaign'd  ; 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refin'd. 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  jreC  arise. 
Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes. 
One  who  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wini^  yoa  ly 
the  skies." 

They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  in  tears. 
"  For  you,"  resum'd  the  knight,  with  sterner  toiM-. 
*'  Whose  hard  dry  hearts  th*  obdurate  demoa  sean 
That  villain's  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  ~ 
His  fetal  chanhs,  and  weep  your  stains  away: 
Till,  soft  and  pure  as  infent  goodnes  grown. 
Ton  feel  a  perfect  change  :  then,  who  can  aay. 
What  grace  may  yet  shine  ferth  in  Heaven's  etcml 
day?" 


This  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  wavM  t 
Ii]stant,  a  glorious  angel-train  descends. 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue ; 
Sweet  love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends. 
And  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  they  fly  : 
When,  lo .'  a  goodly  hospital  ascends ; 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh. 
That  could  the  rick-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  coo- 
pany. 

It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight. 

And  gives  to  human-kind  peculiar  grace. 

To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night. 

With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place. 

Some  prop  the  head  ;  some  from  the  pallid  fere 

Wipe  ofi*  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  shech . 

Some  reach  the  healing  draught :  the  whilst,  u* 

chase 
The  fear  supreme,  around  their  soflen'd  beds. 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all-npening  Heaven  di?» 

preads. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train. 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  Hell, 
Then  tum'd  the  knight ;  and,  to  his  hall  again 
SofV-pacing,  sought  of  Peace  the  mossy  cell: 
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Yei^down  his  cheeki  the  gems  of  pity  fell. 
To  aee  the  helpless  wretches  that  remam'd, 
There  left  through  delves  and  deeerts  dire  to  yell ; 
Amax'd,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  were  stained. 
And  spceeding  wide  their  hands  they  meek  repent- 
i  feign'd. 


Bat»  ah !  their  scorned  day  of  gnce  was  past : 
For  (horrible  to  tell !)  a  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast. 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defil'd. 
There  nor  trim  field,  nor  lively  cultnre,  smil*d ; 
Nor  waving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fiur; 
Bat  aands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  pil'd. 
Through  which  they  floundering  toil'd  with  pain- 

lul  care. 
Whilst  Phcebus  smote  them  sore,  and  fir'd  the  cloud- 

less  air. 

Then,  varjring  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs. 
The  saddened  country  a  grey  waste  appeared ; 
Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard ; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  piercing  Caunis  sear*d, 
Was   jagg'd   with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed 

anow; 
Through  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

■t6er*d. 
By  cruel  fiends  stiU  hurried  to  and  fro. 
Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn,  with  many  hell-hounds 


The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad. 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fiutler'd  light; 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk,  and  sad  ; 
His  hollow  eyne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light ; 
And  o*er  his  lank  jaw-bone,  in  piteous  plight. 
His  black  rough  beard  vna  matted  rank  and  vile ; 
Direful  to  see !  an  heart-appalling  sigh(! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile ; 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 
While. 

The  other  was  a  fell  despiteful  fiend : 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  below : 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  and  rancor  keen'd ; 
Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe : 
With  nose  up-tum'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  if  he  smelt  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold,  and  keen,  like  bhttt  fhnn  boreal  snow  ; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 
Such  wore  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly  fry. 

Ev'n  80  through  Brentfi>id  town,  a  town  of  mud. 
An  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along ; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud. 
Still  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublons 

■ong. 
And  ofl  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among : 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on. 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
MalEbs  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan ; 
Ne  eve^  find  they  rest  from  their  unresting  fbne. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ITALY 
COMPARED : 

BSINQ  THS  Fnurr  PART  OF 

LIBERTY, 

A  FOBM. 

T%e  CanienU  of  PaH  L 

The  following  poem  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
poetical  vision.  Its  scene  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  goddess  of  Liberty,  who  is  supposed 
to  speak  through  the  whole,  appears,  characterized 
as  British  Liberty.  Gives  a  view  of  ancient 
Italy,  and  particularly  of  republican  Rome,  in 
all  her  magnificence  and  glory.  This  contrasted 
by  modem  Italy ;  its  valleys,  mountains,  culture, 
cities,  people :  the  difference  appearing  strongest 
in  the  capiuil  city,  Rome.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
works  of  Liberty  more  magnificent  than  the  bor- 
rowed pomp  of  Oppression ;  and  from  them  re- 
vived Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture.  The 
old  Romans  apostrophized,  with  regard  to  the  sev- 
eral melancholy  changes  in  Italy :  Horace,  Tully, 
and  VirgU,  with  regard  to  their  Tibur,  Tusculum, 
and  Noples.  That  once  finest  and  most  orna- 
mented port  of  Italy,  all  along  the  coast  of  Baiae, 
how  changed.  This  desolation  of  Italy  applied 
to  Britain.  Address  to  the  goddess  of  Liberty, 
that  she  would  deduce  from  the  first  ages,  her 
chief  establishments,  the  description  of  which 
constitutes  the  subject  of  the  following  parts  of 
this  poem.  She  assents,  and  commands  what  she 
says  to  be  sung  in  Britain ;  whose  happiness,  aris- 
ing from  freedom,  and  a  limited  monarchy,  she 
marks.  An  immediate  vision  attends,  and  paints 
her  words.    Invocation. 

O  MT  lamented  Talbot !  while  with  thee 
The  Muse  gay  rov'd  the  glad  Hesperian  round. 
And  drew  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts ; 
Ah !  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  our  darling  subject  to  thy  shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  veil,  from  mortal  beam, 
Involve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smil'd, 
And  all  thy  father's  candid  spirit  shone  7 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  cloud ; 
Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard  ; 
Honor  disdaining  blemish,  cordial  faith, 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  very  soul. 
But  to  the  death  of  mighty  nations  turn, 
My  strain ;  be  there  absorpt  the  private  tear. 

Musing,  I  lay ;  warm  from  the  sacred  walks, 
Where  at  each  step  imagination  bums : 
While  scatter'd  wide  around,  awful,  and  hoar. 
Lies,  a  vast  monument,  once  glorious  Rome, 
The  tomb  of  empire!  ruins!  that  efface 
Whate'or,  of  finish'd,  modern  pomp  can  boast. 

Snatch'd  by  these  wonders  to  that  world  where 
thought 
Unfotter'd  ranges,  Fancy's  magic  harxi 
Led  me  anew  o*er  aU  the  solemn  scene. 
Still  in  the  mind's  pore  eye  more  solemn  drest 
When  straight,  metbooght,  the  fair  majestic  power 
Of  Liberty  appear'd.     Not,  as  of  old. 
Extended  in  her  hand  the  cap,  and  rod. 
Whose  slave-enlarging  touch  gave  double  lifo : 
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But  her  bright  temploB  bound  with  Brilkh  oak. 
And  naval  honom  nodded  on  her  brow. 
Sublime  of  port :  loose  o'er  her  shoulder  flow'd 
Her  sea-green  robe,  with  constellations  gay. 
An  island-goddess  now ;  and  her  high  care 
The  queen  of  isles,  the  mistress  of  the  main. 
My  heart  beat  filial  transport  at  the  sight ; 
And,  as  she  mov'd  to  speak,  th'  awaken'd  Muse 
Listen'd  intense.     Awhile  she  look'd  around. 
With  mournful  eye  the  well-known  ruins  mark'd. 
And  then,  her  sighs  repressing,  thus  began. 

**  Mine   are  these  wonders,  all  thou  see'st  is 
mine; 
But,  ah,  how  cbang'd !  the  falling  poor  remains 
Of  what  exalted  once  th'  Ausonian  shore. 
Look  back  through  time ;  and,  rising  from  the  gloom, 
Mark  the  dread  scene,  that  points  whate'er  I  say. 

"  The  great  republic  see !  tliat  glow'd,  sublime. 
With  the  mixt  freedom  of  a  thousand  states : 
Rais'd  on  the  thrones  of  kings  her  curule  chair, 
And  by  her  fasces  aw'd  the  subject  world. 
See  busy  millions  quickening  all  the  land, 
With  cities  throng'd,  and  teeming  culture  high : 
For  Nature  then  smil'd  on  her  free-bom  sons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  men. 
Behold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rise, 
In  lively  prospect ; — ^by  the  secret  lapse 
Of  brooks  now  lost  and  streams  renown'd  in  song : 
In  Umbria's  closing  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills  that  breathe  the  scented  gale 
On  Bale's  viny  coast;  where  peaceful  seas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  zephyrs,  ever  kiss  the  shore ; 
And  suns  unclouded  shine,  through  purest  air : 
Or  in  the  spacious  neighborhood  of  Rome ; 
Far«hining  upward  to  the  Sabine  hills, 
To  Anio's  roar,  and  Tibur's  olive  shade ; 
To  where  Praeneste  lifb  her  airy  brow ; 
Or  downward  spreading  to  the  sunny  shore. 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  freshness  of  the  main. 

**  See  distant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry, 
And  o'er  the  proud  arcade  their  tribute  pour, 
To  kve  imperial  Rome.    For  ages  laid, 
Deep,  massy,  firm,  diverging  every  way, 
IVith  tombs  of  heroes  sacred,  see  her  roads : 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  suppliant  kings ; 
With  legions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

**  Full  in  the  centre  of  these  wondrous  woiks. 
The  pride  of  Earth !  Rome  in  her  gbry  see ! 
Behold  her  demigods,  in  senate  met; 
All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act  : 
The  common-weal  inspiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbrib'd.  and  bold ; 
Ere  tame  corruption  taught  the  servile  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  master's  voice. 

"  Her  forum  see,  warm,  popular,  and  loud. 
In  trembling  wonder  husb'd,  when  the  two  siiM,* 
As  they,  the  private  fiither  greatly  quell'd. 
Stood  up  the  public  fftthers  of  the  state. 
See  Justice  judging  there,  in  human  shape. 
Hark,  how  with  Freedom's  voice  it  Aunders  high. 
Or  in  soft  murmurs  sinks  to  Tnlly's  tongue. 

**  Her  tribes,  her  census,  see ;  her  generous  troops. 
Whose  pay  was  glory,  and  their  beet  reward, 
Free  for  their  oount^  and  for  me  to  die ; 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

"  Mark,  as  the  purple  triumph  waves  along. 
The  highest  pomp  and  lowest  fall  of  life. 

*'  Her  festive  games,  the  school  of  heroes,  see ; 
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Her  circus,  ardent  with  eonteodiDg  yoodi ; 
Her  streets,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  ImiIm^ 
Full  of  ftir  forms,  of  beauty's  eldest-faotn. 
And  of  a  people  cast  in  virtue's  mould. 
While  sculpture  lives  around,  and  A  mm  hffls 
Lend  their  best  stores  to  heave  the  pillared  doaw 
All  that  to  Roman  strength  the  aoAer  foads 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.    But  language  fiik 
To  paint  this  sun,  this  centre  of  mankind  ; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treasure,  ait. 
Attracted  strong,  in  heighten'd  lustre  rneC 

*'  Need  I  the  contrast  mark  ?  unjoyooa  ^iew  ! 
A  land  in  all,  in  government,  in  aits. 
In  virtue,  genius,  earth  and  heaven,  reveia'a. 
Who  but,  these  &r-fam'd  ruins  to  heboid, 
Proofi  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aima 
Soar'd  for  above  the  little  selfish  sphe 
Of  doubting  modern  life ;  who  but,  i 
With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  i 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  tracer — unhappy  1 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  sway  * 

**  Are  these  the  vales,  that,  once,  exulting  states 
In  their  warm  bosom  fed  ?  the  mountains  ifaeae. 
On  whose  high-blooming  sides  my  Bom,  of  old. 
I  bred  to  glory  ?  the  dejected  towns, 
Where,  mean,  and  sordid,  life  can  scarce  anbsssr. 
The  scenes  of  ancient  opulence,  and  pmnp  ? 

**  Come !  by  whatever  sacred  name  diagiiis'd. 
Oppression,  come '  and  in  thy  works  rejoiee! 
See  Nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fena 
Tum'd  by  thy  fury.    From  their  cheerful  bounds. 
She  raz'd  th'  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  aeaL 
First,  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resign'd  the  plow ; 
And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe. 
Tis  thine  entire.    The  lonely  swain  himaelC 
Who  loves  at  large  along  the  grassy  downe 
His  flocks  to  pasture,  thy  drear  champain  flica. 
Far  as  the  sickening  eye  can  sweep  aiooDd, 
Tis  all  one  desert,  desolate,  and  grey, 
Graz'd  by  the  sullen  buflalo  alone ; 
And  where  the  rank  uncultivated  growth 
Of  rotting  ages  taints  the  passing  gale. 
Beneath  the  baleful  blast  the  city  pines. 
Or  sinks  enfeebled,  or  infected  bums. 
Beneath  it  mourns  the  solitary  road, 
Roll'd  in  rude  mazes  o'er  th*  abandon'd  wiaalii ; 
While  ancient  ways,  ingulf 'd,  are  seen  no  man. 

"  Such  thy  dire  plains,  thou  self-deMtrofer.'  foe 
To  human-kind !  Thy  mountains  too,  profuse. 
Where  savage  nature  blooms,  seem  fheir  sad  pbia 
To  raise  against  thy  desolating  rod. 
There  on  the  breezy  brow,  where  thriving  stales. 
And  fiimous  cities,  once,  to  the  pleas'd  Sun. 
Far  other  scenes  of  rising  culture  spread. 
Pale  shine  thy  ragged  towns.     Neglected  round. 
Each  harvest  pines ;  the  livid,  lean  produce 
Of  heartless  labor :  while  thy  hated  joys. 
Not  proper  pleasure,  lift  the  lazy  hand. 
Better  to  sink  in  sloth  the  woes  of  life. 
Than  wake  their  rage  with  unavailing  toiL 
Hence  drooping  Art  almost  to  Nature  leaves 
The  rude  unguided  year.    Thin  wave  the  gifts 
Of  yellow  Ceres,  thin  the  radiant  blush 
Of  orchard  reddens  in  the  w^armest  ray. 
To  woedy  wildnesa  run,  no  rural  wealth 
(Such  as  dictators  fed)  the  garden  pouia. 
Crude  the  wild  olive  flows,  and  foul  the  vine; 
Nor  juice  Co^cubian,  nor  Folemian,  more. 
Streams  life  and  joy,  save  in  the  Muse's  bowL 
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llnscconded  by  ait,  the  spinning  race  > 

Draw  the  bright  thread  in  vain,  and  idly  toil. 
In  vain,  Ibrlom  in  wilds,  the  citron  blows ; 
And  flowering  plants  perfume  the  desert  gale. 
Through  the  vile  thorn  the  tender  myrtle  twines. 
Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song, 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow. 

'*  Nor  half  thy  triumph  this :  cast,  from  brute  fields, 
Into  the  haunts  of  men  thy  ruthless  eye. 
There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  horn; 
The  grace  and  virtue  of  exterior  life. 
No  clean  convenience  reigns ;  ev'n  Sleep  itself) 
Least  delicate  of  powers,  reluctant,  there, 
Lay-s  on  the  bed  impure  his  heavy  head. 
Thy  horrid  walk !  dead,  empty,  unadom'd, 
See  streets  whose  echoes  never  know  the  voice 
Of  cheerful  Hurry,  Commerce  many^tongu'd, 
And  Art  mechanic  at  his  various  task. 
Fervent,  employ'd.     Mark  the  desponding  race, 
Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope ; 
Hope,  the  glad  ray,  glanc'd  from  Eternal  Good, 
That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers. 
With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them ! 
By  thee  relentless  seizM  their  better  joys, 
To  the  soft  aid  of  cordial  airs  they  fly, 
Breathing  a  kind  oblivion  o'er  their  woes. 
And  love  and  music  melt  their  souls  away. 
From  feeble  Justice  see  how  rash  Revenge, 
Trembling,  the  balance  snatches ;  and  the  sword, 
Fearful  himself,  to  venal  ruffians  gives. 
See  where  God's  altar,  nursing  murder,  stands. 
With  the  red  touch  of  dark  •«Mi—i'n«T  stain'd. 

**  But  chief  let  Rome,  the  mighty  city  \  speak 
The  full-exerted  genius  of  thy  reign. 
Behold  her  rise  amid  the  lifeless  waste, 
Expiring  Nature  all  corrupted  round ; 
While  the  lone  Ty^r,  through  the  desert  plain. 
Winds  his  waste  stores,  and  sullen  sweeps  along. 
Patched  from  my  fragments,  in  unsolid  pomp^ 
Mark  how  the  temple  glares ;  and  artful  drart, 
Amuaive,  draws  the  superstitious  train. 
Mark  how  the  palace  liils  a  lying  front. 
Concealing  oflen,  in  magnific  jail. 
Proud  Want ;  a  deep  unanimated  glo(»n ! 
And  ofl  adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  Misery,  whose  melancholy  walls 
Seem  its  voracious  grandeur  to  reproach. 
Within  the  city  bounds,  the  desert  see. 
See  the  rank  vine  o'er  subterranean  roofi, 
Indecent,  apread ;  beneath  whose  fretted  gold 
It  once,  exulting,  flow'd.    The  people  mark. 
Matchless,  while  fir'd  by  me ;  to  public  good 
Inexorably  firm,  just,  generous,  brave. 
Afraid  of  nothing  but  uni^orthy  life, 
Elate  with  glory,  an  heroic  aoul 
Known  to  the  vulgar  breast :  behold  them  now 
A  thin  despairing  number,  all-subdued. 
The  slaves  of  slaves,  by  supeiMition  fool'd. 
By  vice  unmann'd  and  a  licentious  rule. 
In  guile  ingenious,  and  in  murder  brave. 
Such  in  one  land,  beneath  the  same  fiiir  clime, 
Thy  sons,  Oppression,  are ;  and  such  were  mine. 
"Ev'n  with   thy  labor'd  pomp,  for  whose  vain 
show 
Deluded  thousands  starve ;  all  age  begrim'd, 
Tom,  robb'd,  and  scattered  in  unnumber*d  sacks, 
And  by  the  tempest  of  two  thousand  yean 
Continual  ahaken,  let  my  ruins  vie. 
Thsae  roads,  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert. 


Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modem  toil ; 
These  fractur'd  arches,  that  the  chiding  stream 
No  more  delighted  hear ;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  imbib*d 
Each  parent  ray ;  these  massy  columns,  hew'd 
From  Afric's  fiulhest  shore:  one  granite  all. 
These  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky. 
Mysterious  mark'd  with  dark  Egyptian  lore  ; 
These  endless  wonders  that  this  aacred  way* 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  fame ; 
These  fountains,  vases,  urns,  and  statues,  charged 
With  the  fine  stores  of  ar^coropIeting  Greece. 
3fine  ii,  besides,  thy  every  later  boast : 
Thy  Buonarotis,  thy  Palladios  minejf 
And  mine  the  fair  designs,  which  Raphael's  soul 
O'er  the  live  canvas,  emanating,  breath'd. 

"  What  would  you  say,  ye  conquerors  of  Earth  ! 
Te  Romans !  could  you  raise  the  laurel'd  head ; 
Could  you  the  country  see,  by  seas  of  blood. 
And  the  dread  toil  of  ages,  won  so  dear; 
Your  pride,  your  triumph,  and  supreme  delight ! 
For  whose  defence  ofl,  in  the  doubtful  hour. 
You  rush'd  with  rapture  down  the  gulf  of  fiite. 
Of  death  ambitioufl !  till  by  awful  deeds,. 
Virtues,  and  courage,  that  amaze  mankind, 
The  queen  of  nations  rose ;  possest  of  all 
Whidi  Nature,  Art,  and  Glory  could  bestow  : 
What  would  you  say,  deep  in  the  last  abyss 
Of  slavery,  vice,  and  unambitious  want. 
Thus  to  behold  her  sunk  7  Your  crowded  plains. 
Void  of  their  cities ;  unadom'd  your  hills ; 
Ungrac'd  your  lakes ;  your  ports  to  ships  unknown , 
Your  lawless  floods,  and  your  abandon'd  streams : 
These   could   you    know?  these  could  you  love 

'   again? 
Thy  Tibur,  Horace,  could  it  now  inspire. 
Content,  poetic  ease,  and  rural  joy. 
Soon  bursting  into  song ;  while  through  the  groves 
Of  headlong  Anio,  dashing  to  the  vale. 
In  many  a^ortur'd  stream,  you  mus'd  along  ? 
Yon  wild  retreat,  where  Superstition  dreams. 
Could,  Tully,  you  your  TusculumI  believe  ? 
And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  hills,  that  fi>rm, 
Fam'd  in  old  song,  the  ship-forsaken  bay,$ 
Your  Formian  shore  ?  Once  the  deUght  of  Earth, 
Where  Art  and  Nature,  ever  smiling,  join'd 
On  the  gay  land  to  lavish  all  their  stores. 
How  changed,  how  vacant,  Virgil,  wide  around. 
Would  now  your  Naples  seem  !  Disaster'd  less 
By  black  Vesuvius  thundering  o'er  the  coast 
His  midnight  earthquakes,  and  his  mining  fires. 
Than  by  despotic  rage,U  that  inward  gnaws, 
A  native  foe:  a  foreign^  tears  without 
First  from  your  flatter'd  Caesars  this  began  : 
TiU,  doom'd  to  tyrants  an  eternal  prey. 
Thin-peopled  spreads,  at  last,  the  syren  plain,T 
That  the  dire  soul  of  Hannibal  disarmed ; 


•Viae 

t  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  Palladio,  and  Baphael  d*Urbino. 
tbs  tbres  great  modern  masters  in  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  painting.   . 

X  Tusculum  is  reckoned  to  have  stood  at  a  place  now 
called  Grotto  Ferrata,  a  convent  of  monks. 

§Tlie  bay  of  Mola  (ancienUy  Formie,)  into  which 
Homer  brings  Ulysses  and  his  companions.  Near  Formia 
Cicero  had  a  villa. 

I  Naples  then  under  the  Austrian  government. 

tr  Campagna  Felloe,  aAJoiaing  to  Capva. 
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And  wrapt  in  weeds  the  shore  of  Venus  lies.* 
There  Bai's  sees  no  more  the  joyous  throng ; 
Her  bank  all-beaming  with  the  pride  of  Rome  : 
No  generous  vines  now  bask  along  the  hills. 
Where  sport  the  breezes  of  the  Tyrrhene  main : 
With  baths  and  temples  mix'd,  no  villas  rise ; 
Nor,  art-sustain'd  amid  reluctant  waves, , 
Draw  the  cool  murmurs  of  the  breathing  deep : 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend  : 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm, 
From  the  calm  station,  roll  resounding  back. 
An  almost  total  desolation  sits, 
A  dreary  stillness,  saddening  o'er  the  coast ; 
Where,  when  soA  suns  and  tepid  winters  roBe,t 
Rejoicing  crowds  inhal'd  the  balm  of  peace ; 
Where  ciried  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze ; 
And  where  with  Ceres,  Bacchus  wont  to  hold 
A  genial  strife.    Her  youthful  fi>rm,  robust, 
Ev'n  Nature  yields ;  by  fire  and  earthquake  rent : 
Whose  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
A  nest  for  serpents  ;  firom  the  red  abyss 
New  hills,  explosive,  thrown ;  the  Lucrine  lake 
A  reedy  pool ;  and  all  to  Cuma's  point. 
The  sea  recovering  his  usurp'd  domain, 
And  pour'd  triumphant  o*er  the  buried  dome. 

"  Hence,  Britain,  learn ;  my  best-establish'd,  last, 
And  more  than  Greece,  or  Rome,  my  steady  reign ; 
The  land  where,  king  and  people  equal  bound 
By  guardian  laws,  my  fullest  blessings  flow ; 
And  where  my  jealous  unsubmitting  soul. 
The  dread  of  tyrants !  bums  in  every  breast  : 
Leam  hence,  if  such  the  miserable  fate 
Of  an  heroic  race,  the  masters  once 
Of  human-kind ;  what,  when  depriv'd  of  me. 
How  grievous  must  be  thine !  In  spite  of  climes, 
Whose  sun-enliven*d  ether  wakes  the  soul 
To  higher  powers  \  in  spite  of  happy  soils, 
That,  but  by  labor's  slightest  aid  impell'd, 
With  treasures  teem  to  thy  cold  clime  unknown ; 
If  there  desponding  fail  the  common  arts. 
And  sustenance  of  life  :  could  life  itself, 
Far  less  a  thoughtless  tyrant's  hollow  pomp. 
Subsist  with  thee  ?  Against  depressing  skies, 
Join'd  to  full-spread  Oppre^ion's  cloudy  brow, 
How  could  thy  spirits  hold  ?  where  vigor  find, 
Forc'd  fruits  to  tear  from  their  unnative  soilf 
Or,  storing  eser^  harvest  in  thy  ports, 
To  plow  the  dreadful  all-producing  wave  f* 

Here  paus'd  the  goddess.    By  the  pause  assur'd, 
In  trembling  accents  thus  I  mov'd  my  prayer : 
**  Oh,  first,  and  most  benevolent  of  powers ! 
Come  from  eternal  splendors,  here  on  £arth, 
Against  despotic  pride,  and  rage,  and  lust. 
To  shield  mankind ;  to  raise  them  to  ossert 
The  native  rights  and  honor  of  their  race  : 
Teach  me,  thy  lowest  subject,  but  in  zeal 
Yielding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign. 
And  with  a  strain  from  thee  enrich  the  Muse. 
As  thee  alone  she  serves,  her  patron,  thou. 
And  great  inspirer  be !  then  will  she  joy, 


*  The  coast  of  Baiae,  wbieh  was  formerly  adorned 
with  the  works  mentioned  in  the  (bllowing  lines ;  and 
where,  amidst  many  msgnifloent  ruins,  those  of  a  temple 
elected  to  Venus  are  still  to  be  seen. 

t  Ail  along  this  coast  the  ancient  Romans  bad  their 
winter  retreats ;  and  several  populous  cities  stood. 


Through  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  \ 
And  when  her  venal  voice  she  barten  vile. 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  secret  ibes. 
May  ne'er  those  sacred  raptures  toach  her  ] 
By  slovish  hearts  unfelt !  and  may  her  aong 
Sink  in  oblivion  with  the  nameless  crew  ! 
Vermin  of  stale!  to  thy  o'erflowing  Ught 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  thy  cause.** 

Then,  condescending  kind,  die  heavenly  ] 
Retum'd  : — **  What  here,  suggested  by  the  i 
I  slight  unfold,  record  and  sing  at  home. 
In  that  best  isle,  where  (so  we  spirits  move) 
With  one  quick  eflfbrt  of  my  will  I  am. 
There  Truth,  unlicens'd,  walks ;  and  dares  i 
Ev'n  kings  themselves,  the  monarchs  of  the  fiee! 
Fiz'd  on  my  rock,  there,  an  indulgent  race 
O'er  Britons  wield  the  sceptre  of  their  choice  \ 
And  there,  to  finish  what  bis  sires  began, 
A  prince  behold !  lor  me  who  bums  sinooe, 
Ev'n  with  a  sul:gect*s  zeal.    He  my  great  woik 
Will  parent-like  sustain ;  and  added  give 
The  touch,  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  owe. 
For  Britain's  glory  swells  his  panting  breast ; 
And  ancient  arts  he  emulous  revolves: 
His  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad. 
Through  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  bbk  ; 
To  please,  his  pleasure ;  bounty,  his  delight ; 
And  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him.** 

Hail,  glorious  theme !  But  how,  alas !  siiafl  vene 
From  the  crude  stores  of  mortal  language  drawn. 
How  faint  and  tedious,  sing,  what,  piercing  dee|». 
The  goddess  flash'd  at  once  upon  my  sooL 
For,  clear  precLsion  all,  the  tongue  of  gods 
Is  harmony  itself;  to  every  ear 
Familiar  known,  like  light  to  every  eye. 
Meantime  disclosing  ages,  as  she  spoke. 
In  long  succession  pour'd  their  empires  forth ; 
Scene  after  scene,  the  human  drama  spread ; 
And  still  th'  embodied  picture  rose  to  sight. 

Oh  thou,  to  whom  the  Muses  owe  their  flame  r 
Who  bidd'st,  beneath  the  Pole,  Famassos  rise. 
And  Hippocrene  flow;  with  thy  bold  ease. 
The  striking  fbree,  the  lightning  of  thy  tboi^t. 
And  thy  strong  phrase,   that  rolls  piolbaiad,  and 

clear ; 
Oh,  gracious  goddess !  re-inspire  my  song ; 
While  I,  to  nobler  than  poetic  fame 
Aspiring,  thy  commands  to  Britons  bear. 

GREECE : 

BZING  THB  8EC0KD  PART  OF 

JJBBRTY, 

A  POSH. 

T%e  dmtenU  of  Part  It 

Liberty  traced  from  the  pastoral  ages,  and  Ae 
first  uniting  of  neighboring  ftmilies  into  dni 
government.  The  several  estabUshnems  xi 
Liberty,  in  Egypt,  Persia.  Phoenicia, 
slightly  touched  upon,  down  to  her  great  < 
ment  in  Greece.  Geogn^cal  descri|iiioa  of 
Greece.  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  two  princtpsl 
States  of  Greece,  described.  Inflnence  of  Libeny 
over  all  the  Grecian  states ;  with  regard  to  then 
govenmient,  their  politeness,  their  virtaes,  ibeir 
arts  and  sciences.    The  vast  sopeiiority  it  gsTv 
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them,  in  point  of  force  and  brnvery,  over  the  Per- 
■iana,  exemplified  by  the  actioD  of  Themopybe, 
the  hettlo  of  Marathon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thouaand.  Iti  foil  exertion,  and  most  beautiful 
efiecta,  in  Athens.  Liberty  the  aource  of  free 
phikMopby.  The  varioua  achoob  which  took  their 
riae  from  Socratea.  Enumeration  of  fine  arts: 
eloquence,  poetry,  muaic,  iculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture ;  the  effects  of  Liberty  in  Greece) 
and  biought  to  their  utmost  perfection  there. 
Tnioaition  to  the  modem  state  of  Greece.  Why 
Liberty  declined,  and  was  at  last  entirely  lost 
among  the  Greeks.    Concluding  reflectioiL 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess  of  the  fearless  eye; 
And  at  her  voice,  renew'd,  the  vision  rose. 

**  First  in  the  dawn  of  time,  with  eastern  swains, 
In  woods,  and  tenti,  and  cottages,  I  liv'd ; 
While  on  Irom  plain  to  plain  they  led  their  flocks, 
In  search  of  clearer  spring,  and  fresher  field. 
These,  as  increasing  fimiilies  disdos'd 
The  tender  state.  I  taught  an  equal  sway. 
Few  were  offences,  properties,  and  laws. 
Beneath  the  rural  portal,  palm  o'erspread. 
The  fiitfaeiveenate  met    There  Justice  dealt. 
With  reason  then  and  equity  the  same. 
Free  as  the  common  air,  her  prompt  decree ; 
'Sot  yet  had  stain'd  her  sword  with  sutgect's  blood. 
The  simpler  arts  were  all  their  simple  wants 
Had  ufig*d  to  light    But  instant,  these  supplied. 
Another  set  of  fonder  wants  arose. 
And  other  arts  with  them  of  finer  aim ; 
Till,  from  refining  want  to  want  impelFd, 
The  mind  by  thinJking  posh'd  her  latent  powers. 
And  life  began  to  glow,  and  arts  to  shine. 

**  At  first,  on  brutes  alone  the  rustic  war 
Lanch'd  the  rude  spear ;  swifl,  as  he  glar'd  along, 
On  the  grim  lion,  or  the  robber-wolf. 
For  then  young  sportive  life  was  void  *of  toil. 
Demanding  litUe,  and  with  little  pleas'd : 
But  when  to  manhood  grown,  and  endless  joys, 
Led  on  by  equal  toils,  the  bosom  fir'd ;  < 

Lewd  lazy  Rapine  broke  primeval  peace, 
And,  hid  in  caves  and  idle  forests  drear. 
From  the  lone  pilgrim  and  the  wandering  swain, 
Seiz'd  what  he  durst  not  earn.  Then  brother's  blood 
First,  horrid,  smok'd  on  the  polluted  skies. 
AwAil  in  justice,  then  the  burning  youth. 
Led  by  their  temper'd  sires,  on  lawless  men, 
The  last,  worst  monsteis  of  the  shaggy  wood, 
Tum*d  the  keen  arrow,  and  the  sharpen'd  spear. 
Then  war  grew  glorious.    Heroes  then  arose ; 
Who,  scorning  coward  weii,  for  others  Uv'd, 
Toil'd  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safoty  bled. 
West  with  the  living  day  to  Greece  I  came : 
Earth  smil'd  beneath  my  beam :  the  Muse  before 
Sonorous  flew,  that  low  till  then  in  woods 
Had  tun*d  the  reed,  and  sigh'd  the  shepherd's  pain ; 
But  now,  to  sing  heroic  deeds,  she  swell'd 
A  nobler  note,  and  bade  the  banquet  bum. 

**  For  Greece,  my  sons  of  Egypt  I  forsook : 
A  boastful  race,  that  in  the  vain  abyss 
Of  ftbUng  ages  lov'd  to  lose  their  source. 
And  with  their  river  trac'd  it  from  the  skies. 
While  there  my  laws  alone  despotic  reign'd, 
And  king,  as  well  as  people,  proud  obey'd : 
f  taught  them  science,  virtae,  wisdom,  arts ; 
By  poets,  sages,  legislators  sought  : 
The  school  of  polish'd  life,  and  human-kind. 
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But  when  mysterious  Superstition  came. 
And,  with  her  civil  sister*  leagu'd,  involv'd 
In  studied  darkness  the  desponduig  mind  ; 
Then  tyrant  Power  the  righteous  scourge  unloosed: 
For  yielded  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 
Instead  of  useful  works,  like  Nature's,  great, 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crushM  the  land  ; 
And  round  a  tyrant's  tomb,t  who  none  deserv'd, 
For  one  vile  carcaas  perish'd  countless  lives. 
Then  the  great  Dragon,  couch'd  amid  his  floods^ 
Swell'd  his  fierce  ^eart,  and  cried—'  This  flood  is 

mine; 

'TIS  I  that  hid  it  flow.— But,  undeceiv'd, 
His  frenzy  soon  the  proud  blasphemer  felt ; 
Felt  that,  without  my  fertilizing  power. 
Suns  lost  their  force,  and  Niles  o'erflow'd  in  vaia 
Nought  could  retard  me :  nor  the  firugal  state 
Of  rising  Persia,  sober  in  extreme, 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  man.  and  thence  reven'd 
Intp  luxurious  waste ;  nor  yet  the  ports 
Of  old  Phoenicia ;  first  for  letters  fiun'd. 
That  paint  the  voice,  and  silent  speak  to  sight, 
Of  arts  prime  source,  and  guardian !  by  fiur  stars, 
First  tempted  out  into  the  lonely  deep ; 
To  whom  I  first  disclos'd  mechanic  arts, 
The  winds  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  waves. 
With  all  the  peaceful  power  of  ruling  trade; 
Earnest  of  Britain.    Nor  by  these  retain'd ; 
Nor  l^  the  neighboring  land,  whose  palmy  shore 
The  silver  Joidan  laves.    Before  me  lay 
The  promis'd  hind  of  arts,  and  urg'd  my  flight. 

"  Hail,  Nature's  utmost  boast !  unrival'd  Greece ! 
My  fairest  reign !  where  every  power  benign 
Conspir'd  to  blow  the  flower  of  human-kind. 
And  lavish'd  all  that  genius  can  inspire. 
Clear  sunny  climates,  by  the  breezy  main, 
ISnian  or  vEgean.  temper'd  kind. 
Light,  airy  soils.     A  country  rich,  and  gay ; 
Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odon  crown'd. 
And,  bright  with  purple  harvest  joyous  vales. 
Mountains  and  streams,  where  verse  spontaneous 

flow'd : 
Whence  deem'd  by  wondering  men  the  seat  of  gods 
And  still  the  mountains  and  the  streams  of  song. 
All  that  boon  Nature  could  luxuriant  pour 
Of  high  materials,  and  my  restless  arts 
Frame  into  finish'd  life.    How  many  states. 
And  clgstering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fiime. 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds,  in  little  bounds ! 
From  the  rough  tract  of  bending  mountains,  beat 
By  Adria's  here,  there  by  iEgean  waves ; 
To  where  the  deep-adoraing  Cyclade  Isles 
In  shining  prospect  rise,  and  on  the  shore 
Of  ftrtfaest  Crete  resounds  the  Libyan  main. 

"  O'er  all  two  rival  cities  rear'd  the  brow, 
And  balanc'd  all.    Spread  on  Eurota's  bank. 
Amid  a  circle  of  sofl-rising  hills. 
The  patient  Sparta  one :  the  sober,  hard, 
And  maU'Subdoing  city ;  which  no  shape 
Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 
Lycuigus  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  temper'd  state ; 
Where  mix'd  each  government,  in  such  just  poise ; 
Each  power  so  checking,  and  supporting,  each ; 
That  firm  for  ages,  and  unmov'd,  it  stood. 


♦  Civil  tyrsnnj. 

I  Tbe  tyranto  of  Egypt. 
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The  fort  of  Greece !  without  one  giddy  hour, 
One  shock  of  faction,  or  of  party-rage. 
For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  corruption  there 
Lay  withered  at  the  root.    Thrice-happy  land ! 
liad  not  neglected  art,  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded,  sunk.     But  if  Athenian  arts 
Lov'd  not  the  soil ;  yet  there  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense  and  wit,  in  frugal  phrase 
Coniifl'd,  and  press'd  into  laconic  force. 
There,  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treacherous  self. 
The  public  and  the  private  grew  the  same. 
The  children  of  the  nursing  public  hall. 
And  at  its  table  fod,  for  that  they  toil'd. 
For  that  they  liv'd  entire,  and  ev'n  for  that 
The  tender  mother  urg'd  her  son  to  die. 

"  Of  softer  genius,  but  not  less  intent 
To  seize  the  palm  of  empire,  Athens  rose : 
Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp» 
Hymettus*  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky, 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  laboring  bee. 
And  to  hotanic  hand  the  stores  of  health : 
Wni^t  in  a  soul-attenuating  clime. 
Between  Ilissus  and  Cephissust  glow'd 
This  hive  of  science,  shedding  sweets  divine. 
Of  active  arts,  and  animated  arms. 
There,  pasabnate  for  me,  an  easy-mov'd, 
A  quick,  refin'd,  a  delicate,  humane. 
Enlightened  people  reign'd.    Oft  on  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  hurried  by  the  charm  of  speech. 
Enforcing  hasty  counsel  immature, 
Totter'd  the  ntth  democracy  4  unpois*d. 
And  by  the  rage  devour'd,  that  ever  tears 
A  populace  unequal ;  part  too  rich. 
And  part  or  fierce  with  want,  or  abject  grown. 
Solon,  at  last,  their  mild  restorer,  rose : 
Allay'd  the  tempest;  to  the  calm  of  laws 
Reduc'd  the  settling  whole ;  and,  with  the  weight 
Which  ihe  two  senates  %  to  the  public  lent, 
As  with  an  anchor  fix*d  the  driving  state. 

**  Nor  was  my  forming  care  to  these  confined. 
For  emulation  through  the  whole  I  pour'd. 
Noble  contention !  who  should  most  excel 
Fn  government  well-pois'd,  a4justed  best 
To  public  weal :  in  countries  cultur'd  high  : 
Tn  ornamented  towns,  where  order  reigns. 
Free  social  life,  and  polish'd  manners  fair : 
In  exercise,  and  arms;  arms  only  drawn 
For  common  Greece,  to  quell  the  Persian  pride : 
In  morel  science,  and  in  graceful  arts. 
Hence,  as  for  glory  peacefully  they  strove,    ■ 
The  prise  grew  greater,  and  Uie  prize  of  all. 
By  contest  brighten'^,  hence  the  radiant  youth 
Pour'd  every  beam ;  by  generous  pride  inflam*d. 
Felt  every  ardor  bum :  their  great  reward 
The  verdant  wreath,  which  sounding  Pisa$  gave. 

**  Hence  flourished  Greece ;  and  hence  a  race  of 
men. 
As  gods  by  conscious  future  times  ador'd : 

*  A  mounuin  near  Athens. 

t  Two  rivers,  betwixt  which  Athens  was  sitaated. 

X  The  Areopagus,  or  sapreme  court  of  jadicatare,  which 
Solon  refbrmed  aod  improved ;  and  the  ooancil  of  four 
hundred,  by  him  instituted.  In  this  council  all  ailUri  of 
sute  were  deliberated,  before  they  came  to  be  voted  in 
tlw  aesembly  of  the  people. 

{  Or  Olymiiia,  the  eity  where  the  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated. 


In  whom  each  virtae  wore  a  soiling  auv 
Each  science  shed  o*er  life  a  friendly  li^t. 
Each  art  was  nature.     Spartan  valor  hence. 
At  the  fam*d  post,*  firm  as  an  isthmus  stood  ; 
And  the  whole  eastern  ocean,  waving  &r 
As  eye  could  dart  its  vision,  nobly  check'd. 
While  in  extended  battle,  at  the  field 
Of  Marathon,  my  keen  Adienians  drove 
Before  their  ardent  band,  an  host  of  slaTeB. 

"Hence  through  the  ooocineiit 
Greeks 

Uig'd  a  retreat,  whose  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  victories  can  reaeh.    Deeerta^  in  vwb^ 
Oppos'd  their  course ;  and  hostile  lands,  unkxtowc  .- 
And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire-bank*d  -wnth  deatb  : 
And  mountains,  in  whose  jaws  deatroetioo  gii£&<L 
Hunger,  and  toil ;  Armenian  snows,  and  atones; 
And  circling  myriads  still  of  barbaroiM  tea. 
Greece  in  their  view,  and  glory  yet  nnieocb'd. 
Their  steady  column  pierced  the  scattering  berd& 
Which  a  whole  empire  pour*d ;  and  held  its  w^v 
Triumphant,  by  the  sage-exalted  chieft 
Fir'd  and  sustained.    Oh,  light  and  force  «f  lasd. 
Almost  almighty  in  severe  eztremee ! 
The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  moantaina  seen. 
Kind-hearted  transport  round  their  capcaina  tkrvw 
The  soldien'  fond  embrace ;  o'erflow*d  iheir  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  kxia'd  the  general  voioe. 
To  cries  resounding  loud — *  The  tea!  the  ma." 

**  In  Attic  bounds  hence  heroes,  aagea»  wiaa. 
Shone  thick  as  stars,  the  milky-way  of  Greece  I 
And  though  gay  wit  and  pleasing  grace  was  tfaesm 
All  the  soft  modes  of  elegance  and  ease ; 
Yet  was  not  courage  lea,  the  patient  tooch 
Of  toiling  art,  and  disquisition  deepu 

**  My  spirit  poun  a  vigor  through  the  1 
Th'  unfettered  thought  with  energy  i 
Invincible  in  arts,  in  the  bright  field 
Of  nobler  science,  as  in  that  of  anna. 
Athenians  thus  not  less  intrepid  bant 
The  bonds  of  tyrant  daikneai,  than  they  spam 
The  Persian  chains:  while  through  the  city,  full 
Of  mirthful  quarrel,  and  of  witty  war. 
Incessant  struggled  taste  refining  taste. 
And  flriendly  free  discussion,  calling  fordi 
From  the  fair  jewel  truth  its  latent  ray. 
O'er  all  shone  out  the  great  Athenian  aage.t 
And  foiher  of  philosophy :  the  sun. 
From  whose  white  blaze  emeig'd,  each  varioas  aeci 
Took  v^ous  tints,  but  with  diminish'd  beaoL 
Tutor  of  Athens !  he,  in  every  street. 
Dealt  priceless  treasure !  goodness  his  delight. 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  ^ry  bis  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playful  an. 
His  simple  question  stole :  as  into  tniUw 
And  serious  deeds,  he  smird  the  laughing  tare ; 
Taught  moral  happy  life,  whate*er  can  bless. 
Or  grace  mankind ;  and  what  he  taught  be  was. 
Compounded  high,  though  plain,  his  doctrine  broke 
In  diSerent  schools.    The  bold  poetic  phrase 
Of  flgur'd  Plato ;  Xenophon'a  pure  strain. 
Like  the  clear  brook  that  steals  along  tiie  vale ; 
Dissecting  truth,  the  Stagyrite^  keen  eye; 
Th*  exalted  Stoic  pride ;  the  Cynic  sneer ; 
The  8low<onsenting  Academic  doubt ; 
And,  joining  bliss  to  virtue,  the  glad  ease 


*  The  ttraita  of  Tberaioiqrle. 
t  XeaopiMm  |  f 
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or  Epicurus,  ■eldom  undentood. 
They,  ever  candid,  reaaon  still  oppos'd 
To  reason ;  aiKi,  since  virtue  was  their  aim, 
Each  by  sure  practice  tried  to  prove  his  way 
The  best.     Then  stood  nntoach'd  the  solid  base 
Of  Liberty,  the  liberty  of  mind  : 
For  systems  yet,  and  soul-enslaving  creeds, 
Slept  with  the  monsten  of  succeeding  times. 
From  priestly  darkness  sprung  th'  enlightening  arts 
Of  fire,  and  sword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names. 
**  O,  Greece !  thou  sapient  nurse  of  finer  arts ! 
Which  to  bright  science  blooming  fiincy  bore. 
Be  this  thy  praise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone. 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excell'd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  time. 

^  In  thy  full  language,  speaking  mighty  things ; 
Like  a  clear  torrent  close,  or  else  diflus'd 
A  broad  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound : 
In  it  the  power  of  eloquence,  at  large, 
Breath'd  the  persuasive  or  pathetic  soul ; 
Stiird  by  degrees  the  democratic  storm, 
Or  bade  it  threatening  rise,  and  tyrants  shook, 
Flush*d  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troops. 
I      In  it  the  Muse,  her  fury  never  quench  d, 
1      By  mean  unyielding  phrase,  or  jarring  sound, 

Her  unoonfin'd  divinity  displayed ; 
I      And,  still  harmonious,  fbnn'd  it  to  her  will : 
Or  soft  depress'd  it  to  the  shepherd*s  mOan, 
Or  roisM  it  swelling  to  the  tongue  of  gods. 

*'  Heroic  tong  was  thine ;  the  ibuntain-bard,* 
Whence  each  poetic  stream  derives  its  course. 
Thine  the  dread  sioraZ  tcene,  thy  chief  delight ! 
Where  idle  Fancy  durst  not  mix  her  voice. 
When  Reason  spoke  august ;  the  fervent  heart 
I      Or  plain'd,  or  storm'd  ;  and  in  th'  impassion'd  man, 
[      Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 

This  potent  school  of  manners,  (but  when  leil 
To  loose  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague,) 
Was  not  unworthy  deem*d  of  public  care. 
And  boundless  cost,  by  thee ;  whose  every  son, 
I       Ev'n  last  mechanic,  the  true  taste  possessed 
Of  what  had  flavor  to  the  nourished  soul. 

"■  The  sweet  enforce  of  the  poetic  strain, 
Tliioe  was  the  meaning  music  of  the  heart. 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passwn,  runs 
I       in  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ean ; 

But  that  deep-searching  voice,  and  artful  hand, 
,       To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  soul. 
,  ^  Thy  &ii  ideas,  thy  delightful  forms. 

By  Love  imagin'd,  by  the  Graces  fouch'd, 
,       The  boast  of  well-pleas*d  Nature !  Sculpture  seized, 

And  bade  them  ever  smile  in  Parian  stone. 
\       Selecting  beauty's  choice,  and  that  again 

Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfect  whole, 
,        Thy  workmen  left  ev'n  Nature's  self  behind. 
^        From  those  fiir  different,  whose  prolific  hand 
Peoples  a  nation  ;  they,  for  years  on  years. 
By  the  cool  touches  of  judicious  toil, 
Their  mpid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Through  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  stone. 
There,  beaming  full,  it  shone,  expressing  gods : 
Jove's  ikwful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine. 
The  fierce  atrocious  frown  of  sinew'd  Man, 
Or  the  sly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Minutely  jmiect  all !  Each  dimple  sunk, 
And  every  muscle  swell'd,  as  Nature  taught. 


•  Homer. 


In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  wav'd ; 
Flow'd  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veili ; 
Sprung  into  motion  ;  soften'd  into  flesh ; 
Was  fir'd  to  passion,  or  refln'd  to  soul. 

"  Nor  less  thy  pencil,  with  creative  touch, 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brightest  dame 
Assembled,  Zeuxis  in  his  Helen  roix'd. 
And  when  Apelles,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  give  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  smil'd. 
The  soul  of  beauty !  call'd  the  queen  of  Love, 
Fresh  from  the  billows,  blushing  orient  charms. 
Ev'n  such  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd, 
That  cruel-thoughted  War  th*  impatient  torch 
Dash'd  to  the  ground  ;  and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture,  let  the  city  'scape.t 

"  First  elder  Sculpture  taught  her  sister  Art 
Correct  design ;  where  great  ideas  shone, 
And  in  the  secret  trace  expression  spoke : 
Taught  her  the  graceful  attitude ;  the  turn. 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head ;  the  native  act. 
Or  bold,  or  easy ;  and,  cast  ttee  bcliind, 
The  swelling  mantle's  well-adjusted  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Muse,  their  elder  sister,  came ; 
And  bade  her  follow  where  she  led  the  way : 
Bade  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  in  colors  rise ; 
And  copious  action  on  the  canvas  glow : 
Gave  her  gay  fable ;  spread  invention's  store ; 
Enlorg'd  her  view ;  taught  composition  high, 
And  just  arrangement,  circling  round  one  point. 
That  starts  to  sight,  binds  and  commands  the  whole 
Caught  from  the  heavenly  Muse  a  nobler  aim, 
And,  scorning  the  soft  trade  of  mere  delight, 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticoes,  and  schook. 
Heroic  deeds  s^ie  tmc'd,  and  warm  display'd 
Each  moral  beauty  to  the  ravish'd  eye. 
There,  as  th'  imagin'd  presence  of  the  god 
Arous'd  the  mind,  or  vacant  hours  induc'd 
Calm  contemplation,  or  assembled  youth 
Bum'd  in  ambitious  circle  round  the  sage. 
The  living  lesson  stole  into  the  heart, 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  words. 
These  rouse  to  glory ;  while,  to  rural  life. 
The  softer  canvas  oft  repos'd  the  soul.  . 
There  gaily  broke  the  sun-illumiu'd  cloud  ; 
The  lessening  prospect,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vanish'd  in  air ;  the  precipice  frown'd,  dire ; 
White,  down  the  rock  the  rushing  torrent  dash'd  ; 
The  Sun  shone,  trembling,  o'er  the  distant  main ; 
The  tempest  fbam'd,  immense ;  the  driving  storm 
Sodden'd  the  skies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gloom. 
On  the  scath'd  oak  the  ragged  lightning  fell ; 
In  closing  shades,  and  where  the  current  strays. 
With  peace,  and  love,  and  innocence  around, 
Pip'd  the  lone  shepherd  to  his  feeding  flock : 
Round  happy  parents  smil'd  their  younger  selves ; 
And  friends  conven'd,  by  death  divided  long. 

*'  To  public  Virtue  thus  the  smiling  Arts, 
Unblemish'd  handmaids,  serv'd !  the  Graces  they 
To  dress  this  fairest  Venus.    Thus  rever'd. 
And  plac*d  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care, 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame. 
Alone  fi>r  glory  thy  great  masters  strove ; 


t  When  Demetrius  besieged  Rhodes,  and  could  have 
reduced  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  that  quarter  of  it 
where  stood  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Protogenes,  he 
chose  rather  to  raise  the  siege,  than  hazard  the  burning 
of  a  flimous  picture  called  Jalsrsus,  the  masterpiece  of 
that  painter. 
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Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Aflsum'd  the  boasted  honor  of  their  birth. 

♦•  In  Architecture,  too,  thy  rank  supreme ! 
That  art  where  moet  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man;  by  thee  refin'd. 
And,  smiling  hig.i,  to  full  perfection  brought 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age, 
Who  scom'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  Earth 
With  laborM  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
Not  those  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.     First  unadom'd. 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
Th*  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace. 
Her  airy  pillar  heav'd ;  luxuriant  last. 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessen'd  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise. 

"  These  were  the  wonders  that  illumin'd  Greece, 
From  end  to  end." — ^Here  interrupting  warm, 
"Where  are  they  now?"   I  cried,  "say,  goddess, 

where  ? 
And  what  the  land  thy  darling  thus  of  old  7" 
"  Sunk ! "    she   resum'd  :    "  deep  in  the   kindred 

gloom 
Of  superstition,  and  of  slavery,  sunk ! 
No  glory  now  can  touch  their  hearts,  benumb'd 
By  loose  dejected  sloth  and  servile  fear  ; 
No  science  pierce  the  darkness  of  their  minds  ,* 
No  nobler  art  the  quick  ambitious  soul 
Of  imitation  in  their  breast  a^iike. 
Ev'n,  to  supply  the  needful  arts  of  life. 
Mechanic  toil  denies  the  hopeless  hand. 
Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  grey, 
Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore. 
To  point  where  Corinth  or  where  Athens  stood. 
A  fkithlees  land  of  violence,  and  death ! 
Where  Commerce  parleys,  dubious,  on  the  shore ; 
And  his  wild  impulse  curious  search  restrains. 
Afraid  to  trust  th'  inhospitable  clime. 
Neglected  Nature  fails ;  in  sordid  want 
Sunk,  and  debos'd,  their  beauty  beams  no  more. 
The  Sun  himself  seems  angry,  to  regard, 
Of  light  unworthy,  the  degenerate  race ; 
And  fires  them  oft  with  pestilential  rays : 
While  Earth,  blue  poison  steaming  on  the  skies. 
Indignant,  shakes  them  from  her  troubled  sides. 
But  as  from  man  to  man.  Fate's  first  decree. 
Impartial  Death  the  tide  of  riches  rolls. 
So  states  must  die,  and  Liberty  go  round. 

"  Fierce  was  the  stand,  ere  virtue,  valor,  arts, 
And  the  soul  fir'd  by  me  (that  oflen,  stung 
With  thoughts  of  better  times  and  old  reno^^ii, 
From  hydra-tyrants  tried  to  clear  the  land) 
Lay  quite  extinct  in  Greece,  their  works  effac'd, 
And  gross  o'er  all  unfeeling  bondage  spread. 
Sooner  I  mov*d  my  much-reluctant  flight, 
^  Pois'd  on  the  doubtful  wing:   when  Greece  with 

Greece 
Embroil'd  in  foul  contention  fought  no  more 
For  common  glory,  and  for  common  weal : 
But,  false  to  freedom,  sought  to  quell  the  free ; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  peace,  and  sacred  love 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  force ; 
And,  as  around  the  partial  trophy  blush'd, 
Prepar'd  tlie  way  for  total  overthrow. 
Then  to  the  Persian  power,  whose  pride  the^  scom'd, 


When  Xerxes  pour'd  his  milUoos  o'er  the  lud, 
Sparta,  by  turns,  and  Athens,  vilely  aoed ; 
Sued  to  be  venal  parricides,  to  spiU 
Their  country's  bravest  blood,  aiid  on  Ttn'iiiw  Iv 
To  turn  their  matchless  mercenaiy  amM. 
Peaceful  in  Susa,  then,  sate  the  great  king  ;* 
And  by  the  trick  of  treaties,  the  sdll  waste 
Of  sly  corruption,  and  barbaric  gold. 
Effected  what  his  steel  could  ne'er  peribna. 
Profuse  he  gave  them  the  luxurioos  dtaogfat. 
Inflaming  all  the  land :  unbalanc'd  wide 
Their  tottering  states ;  their  wild  aasemfaiia  rufd 
As  the  winds  turn  at  every  blast  the  aefe: 
And  by  their  listed  orators,  wiioae  hreadi 
Still  with  a  factious  storm  infested  Greece, 
Rous'd  them  to  civil  war,  or  dash'd  the 
To  sordid   peaoe.t — ^Peace!  that,  when 

shook 

Astonish'd  Artaxerxes  on  his  throne. 
Gave  up,  fiur^pread  o'er  Asia's  sonny  afaoie. 
Their  kindred  cities,  to  perpetoal  cheina. 
What  could  so  base,  so  infiuoxnis  a  thoiiight. 
In  Spartan  hearts  inspire  f  Jealous,  they  smm 
Respiring  Athens  rear  again  her  walls  ^ 
And  the  pale  fuiy  fir'd  them,  once  agwn 
To  crush  this  rival  city  to  the  dnat. 
For  now  no  more  the  noble  social  soul 
Of  Liberty  my  families  combin'd ; 
But  by  short  views,  and  selfish  pBHWom,  brake; 
Dire  as  when  friends  are  rankled  into  foes. 
They  mix'd  severe,  and  wag'd  eternal  war; 
Nor  felt  they,  furious,  their  exhaoited  laroe ; 
Nor,  with  false  glory,  diaoord,  madness  blind. 
Saw  how  the  blackening  stoim  from  Tiuacia  aat 
Long  years  roU'd  on,  by  many  a  battle  staia'd^ 
The  blush  and  boast  of  Fame !  where  oouage,  an, 
And  military  glory,  shone  supreme : 
But  let  detesting  ages,  from  the  scene 
Of  Greece  self-mangled,  turn  the  sickeoiiig  eye. 
At  last,  when  bleeding  from  a  thousand  woond^ 
She  felt  her  spirits  fail ;  and  in  the  dost 
Her  latest  heroes,  Nidas,  Conon,  lay, 
Agesilaos,  and  the  Theban  Friends  41 
The  Macedonian  vulture  mark'd  his  tine. 
By  the  dire  scent  of  Chsronea  lur'd.Y 
And,  fierce-descending,  seiz'd  his  hapless  prey. 

"  Thus  tame  submitted  to  the  victor^s  yoke 
Greece,  once  the  gay,  the  turbulent,  the  bold ; 
For  every  Grace,  and  Muse,  and  Scienoe  bom; 
With  arts  of  war,  of  government,  elate ; 
To  tyrants  dreadful,  dreadful  to  the  best; 
Whom  I  myself  could  scarcely  rule :  and  tfans 
The  Persian  fetters,  that  enthroird  the  mind. 
Were  tum'd  to  formal  and  apparent  chains. 

"  Unless  Corruption  first  dejeet  the  pride. 


*  Bo  the  kings  of  Persia  were  called  by  the  Greeks. 

t  The  peace  made  by  Antakidas.  the  ] 
admiral,  vrith  the  Persians ;  by  whkb  the  1 
ans  abandoned  all  tbe  Greeks  established  ia  the  Leaer 
Asia  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

t  Athens  bad  been  dismantled  by  the  LatoedamtmiuM, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Peloponnesiaa  war,  sad  was  st 
this  time  restored  by  Conoa  to  iu  ftnaef  sfieBdor 

§  The  Feloponnesian  war. 

1}  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas. 

Jf  Tbe  battle  of  Cberonea,  in  which  Pldlip  of  Mm- 
don  utterly  defbated  the  Greeks. 
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And  guardian  vigor  of  the  free-bom  soul. 
All  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain ; 
For,  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouch'd. 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  wu  Freedom  overcome. 
But  loon  as  Independence  stoope  the  head, 
To  vice  emlav'd,  and  vice-created  wants ; 
Then  to  some  foul  corrupting  hand,  whose  waste 
These  heighten'd  wants  with  fatal  bounty  feeds : 
From  man  to  man  the  slackening  ruin  runs, 
TOl  the  whole  state  unnerv'd  in  slavery  sinks." 


ROME; 


BEING  THK  THIBD  PART  OP 


LIBERTY, 


7%e  Conienis  qf  PmH  III, 

A«  this  part  contains  a  description  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Liberty  in  Rome,  it  begins  with  a  view 
of  the  Grecian  cobnies  settled  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Italy,  which  with  Sicily  constituted  the 
Great  Greece  of  the  ancients.  With  these  colo- 
nies the  spirit  of  Liberty,  and  of  republics, 
I  over  Italy.  Transition  to  Pythagoras  and 
philosophy,  which  he  taught  through  those 
fiee  states  and  cities.  Amidst  the  many  small 
republics  in  Italy,  Rome  the  destined  seat  of 
Liberty.  Her  establishment  there  dated  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  How  differing 
from  that  in  Greece.  Reference  to  a  view  of  the 
Roman  republic  given  in  the  first  part  of  this 
poem:  to  mark  its  rise  and  foil,  the  peculiar 
purport  of  this.  During  its  first  ages,  the  greatest 
force  of  Liberty  and  virtue  exerted.  The  source 
whence  derived  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Enumeration  of  these  virtues.  Thence 
their  security  at  home:  their  gk>ry,  success,  and 
empire,  abroad.  Bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
geographically  described.  The  states  of  Greece 
restored  to  Liberty  by  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius, 
the  highest  mstance  of  public  generosity  and  be- 
neficence. The  loss  of  Liberty  in  Rome.  Its 
causes,  progress,  and  completion  in  the  death  of 
Brutns.  Rome  under  the  empeiors.  From  Rome, 
the  goddess  of  Liberty  goes  among  the  Northern 
nations;  where,  by  infusing  into  them  her  spirit 
and  general  principles,  she  lays  the  groundwork 
of  her  future  establishmenis ;  sends  them  in  ven- 
geance on  the  Roman  empire,  now  totally  enslaved ; 
and  then,  with  arts  and  sciences  in  her  train,  quits 
Earth  daring  the  dark  ages.  The  celestial  re- 
gioos,  to  which  Liberty  retired,  not  proper  to  be 
opened  to  the  view  of  mortals. 

HiEB  melting  miz*d  with  air  th'  ideal  forms. 
That  painted  still  whatever  the  goddess  sung. 
Then  I,  impatient :  «•  From  extinguished  Greece, 
To  what  new  regkn  siream'd  the  human  day  t" 
She  softly  sighing,  as  when  Zephyr  leaves. 
Resigned  to  Boreas,  the  declining  year, 
Resum*d ;  **  Indignant,  these  last  scenes  I  fied  f 
And  kog  ere  then,  LeiicadSa*s  cloudy  cliflf, 


'  The  last  straggles  of  Uberty  in  Greece. 


And  the  Cereunian  hills  behind  me  thrown. 

All  Latium  stood  arous'd.     Ages  before, 

Great  mother  of  republics !  Greece  had  pour'd. 

Swarm  after  swarm,  her  ardent  youth  around. 

On  Asia,  Afiric,  Sicily,  they  stoop'd. 

But  chief  on  fair  Hesperia's  winding  shore ; 

Where,  from  Lacinium*  to  Etrurian  vales, 

They  roll'd  increasing  colonies  along, 

And  lent  materials  for  my  Roman  reign. 

With  them  my  spirit  spread ;  and  numerous  states 

And  cities  rose,  on  Grecian  models  form'd ; 

As  its  parental  policy,  and  arts. 

Each  had  imbib'd.    Besides,  to  each  assigned 

A  guardian  genius,  o'er  the  public  weal, 

Kept  an  unclosing  eye ;  tried  to  sustain. 

Or  more  sobliroe,  the  soul  infus'd  by  me  : 

And  strong  the  battle  rose,  with  various  wave, 

Against  the  tyrant  demons  of  the  land. 

Thus  they  their  little  ware  and  triumphs  knew ; 

Their  flows  of  fortune,  and  receding  times, 

But  almost  all  below  the  pioud  regard 

Of  story  vow'd  to  Rome,  on  deeds  intent 

That  truth  beyond  the  flight  of  fiible  bore. 

**  Not  so  the  Samian  sage  ;t  to  him  belongs 
The  brightest  witness  of  recording  fiune. 
For  these  free  states  his  native  islel  fomok. 
And  a  vain  tyrant's  transitory  smile ; 
He  sought  Crotona's  pure  salubrious  air. 
And  through GreatGreece$  his  gentle  wisdom  taught} 
Wisdom  that  calm'd  for  listening  years  the  mind,|t 
Nor  ever  heard  amid  the  storm  of  zeal. 
His  mental  eye  first  lanch'd  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether ;  where  unnumbered  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld  ; 
There  first  discem'd  the  secret  band  of  love. 
The  kind  attraction,  that  to  central  suns 
Binds  circling  earths,  and  world  with  world  unites. 
Instructed  thence,  he  great  ideas  form'd 
Of  the  whole-moving,  all-informing  God. 
The  Son  of  beings !  beaming  unconfin'd 
Light,  life,  and  love,  and  everactive  power : 
Whom  nought  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  moral  heart, 
That  joys  in  bounteous  Heaven^  and  spreads  the  joy 
Nor  soom'd  the  soaring  sage  to  stoop  to  life, 
And  bound  his  reason  to  the  sphere  of  man. 
He  gave  the  four  yet  reigning  virtues^  name ; 
Inspired  the  study  of  the  finer  arts, 
That  civilize  mankind,  and  laws  devis'd 
Where  with  enlighten'd  justice  mercy  mit'd« 
He  ev'n,  into  his  tender  system,  took 
Whatever  shares  the  brotherhood  of  Ufe : 
He  taught,  that  life's  indissoluble  flame. 
From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again. 
For  ever  shifting,  runs  Ih*  etenal  round ; 
Thence  tried  against  the  blood-polluted  meal. 
And  limbs  yet  quivering  with  some  kindred  soul. 
To  turn  the  human  heart.    Delightful  truth  I 


*  A  proBiontory  in  Calabria, 
t  Pythagoras. 

}  Samos,  over  which  then  reigned  the  tyrant  Polyerates. 
S  The  soutbern  paru  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  so  caOea 
because  of  the  Grecian  colonies  there  settled. 
I  His  scholars  were  enjoined  silence  for  five  jrears. 
T  The  four  cardinal  virtues. 
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Had  he  beheld  the  living  chain  ascend, 
^nd  not  a  circling  form,  but  rising  whole. 

"  Amid  these  small  republics  one  arose, 
On  yellow  Tyber's  bank,  almighty  Rome, 
Fated  for  roe.    A  nobler  spirit  warm'd 
Her  sons ;  and,  rous'd  by  tyrants,  nobler  still 
It  bum'd  in  Brutus  :  the  proud  Tarquins  chas'd. 
With  all  their  crimes ;  bade  radiant  eras  rise, 
And  the  long  honors  of  the  consul-line. 

"  Here,  from  the  fairer,  not  the  greater,  plan 
Of  Greece  I  varied ;  whose  unmixing  states. 
By  the  keen  soul  of  emulation  pierc'd, 
Long  wag'd  alone  the  bloodless  war  of  arts. 
And  their  bett  empire  gain'd.    But  to  diffuse 
O'er  men  an  empire  was  my  purpose  now : 
To  let  my  martial  majesty  abroad ; 
Into  the  vortex  of  one  state  to  draw 
The  whole  mix'd  force,  and  liberty,  on  £arth ; 
To  conquer  tyrants,  and  set  natbns  free. 

"  Ab-eady  have  I  given,  with  flying  touch, 
A  broken  view  of  this  my  amplest  reign. 
Now,  while  its  first,  last,  periods  you  survey, 
Mark  how  it  laboring  rose,  and  rapid  fell,      [world, 

"When  Rome  in   noon-tide  empire  grasp'd  the 
And,  soon  as  her  resistless  legions  shone. 
The  nations  stoop'd  around :  though  then  appear*d 
Her  grandeur  most,  yet  in  her  dawn  of  power. 
By  many  a  jealous  equal  people  press'd. 
Then  was  the  toil,  the  mighty  struggle  then ; 
Then  for  each  Roman  I  an  hero  told ; 
And  every  passing  sun,  and  Latian  scene. 
Saw  patriot  virtues  then,  and  awful  deeds. 
That  or  surpass  the  faith  of  modem  times. 
Or,  if  believ'd,  with  sacred  horror  strike. 

**  For  then,  to  prove  my  most  exalted  power, 
I  to  the  point  of  full  perfection  push'd. 
To  fondness  or  enthusiastic  zeal. 
The  great,  the  reigning  passion  of  the  free. 
That  godlike  passion !  which,  the  bounds  of  self 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  public  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarg'd,  and  burning  high 
With  the  mix'd  ardor  of  unnumber'd  selves ; 
Of  all  who  safe  beneath  the  voted  laws 
Of  the  same  parent  state,  fraternal,  live. 
From  this  kind  sun  of  moral  nature  flow'd 
Virtues,  that  shine  the  light  of  human-kind, 
And,  rayM  through  story,  warm  remotest  time. 
These  virtues,  too,  reflected  to  their  source, 
Xncreas*d  its  flame.    The  social  charm  went  round, 
The  fair  idea,  more  attractive  still. 
As  more  by  virtue  mark'd :  till  Romans,  all 
One  band  of  friends,  unconquerable  grew,     [vmce, 

**  Hence,  when  their  country  rais'd  her  plaintive 
The  voice  of  pleading  Nature  was  not  heard ; 
And  in  their  hearts  the  fathers  throbb*d  no  more : 
Stem  to  themselves,  but  gentle  to  the  whole. 
Hence  sweeten'd  pain,  the  luxury  of  toil ; 
Patience,  that  bafHed  Fortune's  utmost  rage ; 
High-minded  Hope,  which  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
When  Brennus  oonqner'd,  and  when  Cannss  bled. 
The  bravest  impulse  felt,  and  scom*d  despair. 
Hence,  Moderation  a  new  conquest  gain'd; 
As  on  the  vanquish'd,  like  descending  Heaven, 
Their  dewy  mercy  dropp'd,  their  bounty  beam'd. 
And  by  the  laboring  hand  were  crowns  bestow'd. 
Fraitfiil  of  men,  hence  hard  laborious  life. 
Which  no  fatigue  can  quell,  no  season  pierce. 
Hence.  Independence,  with  his  little  pleas'd. 
Serene,  and  self-sufficient,  like  a  god ; 
In  whom  Corruption  could  not  lodge  one  charm. 


While  he  his  honest  roots  to  gold  prefen^d ; 

While  truly  rich,  and  by  his  Sabioe  field. 

The  man  maintain'd,  the  Roman's  splendor  wSk 

Was  in  the  public  wealth  and  glory  plae'd : 

Or  ready,  a  rough  swain,  to  guide  the  plow  ; 

Or  else,  the  purple  o'er  his  shoolder  tliiown. 

In  long  nugestic  flow,  to  rale  the  stale. 

With  Wisdom's  purest  eye;  or,  clad  in  s 

To  drive  the  steady  batUe  on  the  ibe. 

Hence  every  passion,  ev'n  the  proudest,  Moop'd 

To  common  good :  CamiUus,  thy  revenge  ; 

Thy  glory,  Fabius.    All  subminive  henoe. 

Consuls,  dictators,  still  resign'd  their  rale. 

The  very  moment  that  the  laws  ordain'd. 

Though  Conquest  o'er  them  clapp'd  her  eagle-wina, 

Her  laurels  wreath'd,  and  yok'd  her  anowy  sffsawli 

To  the  triumphal  car;  soon  as  ezpir'd 

The  hitest  hour  of  sway,  taught  to  sabmit. 

(A  harder  lesson  that  than  to  command.) 

Into  the  private  Roman  sunk  the  chieil 

If  Rome  was  serv'd,  and  glorious,  carelesa  ifaey 

By  whom.    Their  country's  fiune  they  decm'd  ibcr 

own; 
And,  above  en\'y,  in  a  rival's  train. 
Sung  the  loud  los  by  themselves  deserv'd. 
Hence  matchless  courage.    On  Cremera'a  benk. 
Hence  fell  the  Fabii ;  hence  the  Decii  died ; 
And  Curtius  plung'd  into  the  flaming  gulil 
Hence  Regulus  the  wavering  &then  firm'd. 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  giv'n  befiire. 
For  Roman  honor  sued,  and  his  own  doom. 
Hence  he  sustain'd  to  dare  a  death  prepar'd 
By  Punic  rage.    On  earth  his  manly  look 
Relentless  Az'd.  he  from  a  last  embrace. 
By  chains  polluted,  put  his  wife  aside. 
His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss ;  [friendi. 

Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping  ntoodenaf 
A  now  illustrious  exile !  press'd  along. 
Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 
Opposing  his  return,  than  if)  escap'd 
From  long  litigious  suits,  he  glad  Ibraook 
The  noisy  town  awhile,  and  city  cloud. 
To  breathe  Venafrian  or  Tarentine  air. 
Need  I  these  high  particulars  recount  I 
The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  &me , 
Flight  their  worst  death,  and  shame  their  only  fear 
Life  had  no  charms,  nor  any  terrors  &te. 
When  Rome  and  glory  call'd.     But,  in  one  view 
Mark  the  rare  boost  of  these  unequal'd  times. 
Ages  revolv'd  unsullied  by  a  crime ; 
Astrea  reign'd,  and  scarcely  needed  lavn 
To  bind  a  race  elated  with  the  pride 
Of  virtue,  and  disdaining  to  descend 
To  meanness,  mutual  violence,  and  wrongis. 
While  war  around  them  rag'd,  in  happy  Rome 
All  peaceful  smil'd,  all  save  the  passing  doods 
That  often  hang  on  Freedom's  jealous  brow ! 
And  fair  unblemish'd  centuries  elapa'd. 
When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field. 
Their  virtue  such,  that  on  unbalonc'd  state 
Still  between  noble  and  plebeian  tost. 
As  flow'd  the  wave  of  fluctuating  power. 
Was  thence  kept  firm,  and  with  triumphant  prow 
Rode  out  the  storms.    Oft  though  the  native  feo^ 
That  from  the  first  their  constitution  shook, 
(A  latent  ruin,  growing  as  it  grew.) 
Stood  on  the  threatening  point  of  civil  war 
Ready  to  rash ;  yet  could  the  lenient  voice 
Of  wisdom,  soothing  the  tomultuoos  sool. 
Those  sons  of  virtue  calm.    Their  generous  I 
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Unpetrified  by  self,  so  naked  lay, 
Aad  aenable  to  truth,  that  o'er  the  rage 
Of  giddy  &ction,  by  oppreanon  awell'd. 
Prevailed  a  simple  fable,  and  at  once 
To  peace  recovered  the  divided  aCate. 
Bat  if  their  oAen-cheated  hopee  relin*d 
The  toothing  touch ;  atili,  in  the  love  of  Rome, 
The  dread  dictator  found  a  sure  resource. 
Was  she  asBaulted  ?  was  her  glory  stain'd  f 
One  common  quarrel  wide-inflam*d  the  whole. 
Foes  in  the  ibrupn,  in  the  field  were  fiiends. 
By  social  danger  bound ;  each  fond  for  each. 
And  for  their  dearest  country  all,  to  die. 

**  Thus  up  the  hill  of  empire  slow  they  toil'd : 
Till,  the  bold  summit  gain'd,  the  thousand  states 
Of  proud  Italia  blended  into  one ; 
Then  o'er  the  nations  they  resistless  rush'd. 
And  touch'd  the  limits  of  the  &iling  world. 

*'  Let  Fancy's  eye  the  distant  lines  unite. 
See  that  which  borders  wild  the  western  main, 
Where  storms  at  large  resound,  and  tides  immense 
From  Caledonia's  dim  cerulean  coast. 
And  moist  Hibemia,  to  where  Atlas,  lodg'd 
Amid  the  restless  clouds,  and  leaning  Heaven, 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep  that  borrows  thence  its  name. 
Mark  that  oppos'd,  where  first  the  springing  Mom 
Her  roses  sheds,  and  shakes  around  her  dews : 
From  the  dire  deserts  by  the  Caspian  lav'd. 
To  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  join'd. 
Impetuous  tear  the  Babylonian  plain ; 
And  blest  Arabia  aromatic  breathes. 
See  that  dividing  fiir  the  watery  north. 
Parent  of  floods !  from  the  nuyestic  Rhine. 
Drunk  by  Batavian  meads,  to  where,  seven-mouth'd, 
In  Euxine  waves  the  flashing  Danube  roars ; 
To  where  the  frozen  Tanais*  scarcely  stirs 
The  dead  Meotic  pool,  or  the  long  Rha,t 
In  the  black  Scythian  sea  his  torrent  throws. 
TasU  that  beneath  the  burning  sone  behold  : 
See  where  it  runs,  from  the  deep-loaded  plains 
Of  Mauritania  to  the  Libyan  sands. 
Where  Ammon  lifls  amid  the  torrid  waste 
A  verdant  isle,  with  shade  and  fountain  fresh ; 
And  farther  to  the  full  Egyptian  shore. 
To  where  the  Nile  from  Ethbinan  clouds. 
His  never-drain'd  ethereal  urn,  descends. 
In  this  vast  space  what  various  tongues,  and  states ! 
What  bounding  rocks,  and  mountains,  floods  and 

seas? 
What  purple  tyrants  quell'd,  and  nations  freed ! 

"  O'er  Greece  descended  chief)  with  stealth  divine, 
The  Roman  bounty  in  a  flood  of  day : 
As  at  her  Isthmian  games,  a  fading  pomp ! 
Her  full-assembled  youth  innumerous  swarm'd. 
On  a  tribunal  rais'd  Flaminius  sat; 
A  victor  he.  fifom  the  deep  phalanx  pierc'd 
Of  iron-coated  Macedon^  toad  back 
The  Grecian  tyrant  to  his  bounds  repell'd. 
In  the  high  thoughdeas  gaiety  of  game. 
While  sport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 
FoswBs'd ;  the  sudden  trumpet,  sounding  hoarse. 
Bade  silence  o'er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 
Then  thus  a  herald  : — ^  To  the  states  of  Greece 
The  Roman  people,  unoonfin'd,  restore 


•  The  ancient  name  of  the  Volga. 

t  The  Caspian  ssa. 
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Their  countries,  dties,  liberties,  and  laws: 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw.' 
The  crowd,  astonish'd  half,  and  half-infimn'd, 
Star'd  dubious  round;  some  question'd,  some  ex 

claim'd, 
(Like  one  who,  dreaming,  between  hope  and  fear, 
Is  lost  m  anxious  joy,)  •  Be  that  again, 
Be  that  again  proclaim'd,  distinct,  and  loud.' 
Loud,  and  distinct,  it  vras  again  proclaim'd ; 
And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade, 
When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devour'd. 
Awhile  severe  amazement  held  them  mute ; 
Then,  bursting  broad,  the  boondless  shout  to  Heaven 
From  many  a  thousand  hearts  ecstatic  sprung. 
On  every  hand  rebellow'd  to  their  joy 
The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills : 
Through  all  her  turrets  stately  Corinth^  shook ; 
And,  from  the  void  above  of  shattered  air, 
The  flitting  bird  fell  breathless  to  the  ground. 
What  piercing  bliss !  how  keen  a  sense  of  fame. 
Did  then,  Flammius,  reach  thy  inmost  soul ! 
And  with  what  deep-felt  glory  didst  Ihou  then 
Escape  the  fi)ndness  of  transported  Greece ! 
Mix'd  in  a  tempest  of  superior  joy, 
They  left  the  sports ;  like  Bacchanals  they  flew, 
Each  other  straining  in  a  strict  embrace, 
Nor  strain'd  a  slave ;  and  loud  acclaims  till  night 
Round  the  proconsul's  tent  repented  rung. 
Then,  crown'd  with  garlands,  came  the  festive  Hours, 
And  music,  sparkling  wine,  and  convene  warm. 
Their  raptures  wak'd  anew. — 'Ye  gods!'  they 

cried, 
'Ye  guardian  gods  of  Greece !  And  are  we  free? 
Was  it  not  madness  deem'd  the  very  thought? 
And  is  it  true  ?  How  did  we  purohase  chains  ? 
At  what  a  dire  expense  of  kindred  blood  ? 
And  are  they  now  dissolv'd  ?  And  scarce  one  drop 
For  the  fair  first  of  blessings  have  we  paid  ? 
Courage,  and  conduct,  in  the  doubtful  field. 
When  rages  wide  the  storm  of  mingling  war, 
Are  rare  indeed  ;  but  how  to  generous  ends 
To  turn  success  and  conquest,  rarer  still : 
ThAt  the  great  gods  and  Romans  only  know. 
Lives  there  on  Earth,  almost  to  Greece  unknown, 
A  people  so  magnanimous,  to  quit 
Their  native  soil,  traverse  the  stormy  deep. 
And  by  their  blood  and  treasure,  spent  for  us. 
Redeem  our  states,  our  liberties,  and  laws  I 
There  does!  there  does!  oh,  savior  Titus!  Rome!' 
Thus  through  the  happy  night  they  pour'd  their 

souls. 
And  in  my  last  reflected  beams  rejoic'd. 
As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain  brow. 
Sits  piping  to  his  flocks,  and  gamesome  kids; 
Meantime  the  Sun,  beneath  the  green  Earth  sunk. 
Slants  upward  o'er  the  scene  a  parting  gleam : 
Short  is  the  glory  that  the  mountain  gilck. 
Plays  on  the  glittering  flocks,  and  glads  the  swain  * 
To  western  worlds  irrevocable  roll'd. 
Rapid,  the  source  of  light  recalls  his  ray." 

Here  mterposing  I :— "  Oh.  queen  of  men ! 
Beneath  whose  sceptre  in  essential  rights 
Equal  they  live ;  though  plac'd,  for  common  good. 
Various,  or  in  subjection,  or  command  ; 
And  that  by  common  choice :  alas  I  the  scene, 
With  virtue,  freedom,  and  with  glory  bright. 


i  The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  at  Corintli. 
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Streanw  into  blood,  uad  darkens  into  woe.** 

ThuB  she  pursued  i — "  Near  this  great  era,  Rome 

Began  to  feel  the  swift  approach  of  fate, 

That  now  her  vitals  gain'd ;  still  more  and  more 

Her  deep  divisions  kindling  into  rage, 

And  war  with  chains  and  desolation  charged. 

From  an  unequal  balance  of  her  sons 

These  fierce  contentions  sprung ;  and,  as  increased 

This  hated  inequality,  more  fierce 

They  flam'd  to  tamult    Independence  fiiil'd ; 

Here  by  luxurious  wants,  by  real  there; 

And  with  this  virtue  every  virtue  sunk. 

As,  with  the  sliding  rock,  the  pile  sustained. 

A  last  attempt,  too  late,  the  Gracchi  made. 

To  fix  the  flying  scale,  and  poise  the  state. 

On  one  side  swelPd  aristocratic  pride ; 

With  Usury,  the  villain !  whose  fell  gripe 

Bends  by  degrees  to  baseness  the  free  soul ; 

And  Luxury,  rapacious,  cruel,  mean. 

Mother  of  Vice!  while  on  the  other  crept 

A  populace  in  want,  with  pleasure  fir*d ; 

Fit  for  proscriptions,  for  the  darkest  deeds. 

As  the  proud  feeder  bade ;  inconstant,  blind. 

Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  dup*d  by  foes ; 

Loud  and  seditious,  when  a  chief  inspir'd 

Their  headlong  fury,  but,  of  him  deprived, 

Already  slaves,  that  lick'd  the  scourging  hand. 

**  This  firm  republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose ;  that  (like  an  oak, 
Nurs'd  on  femcious  Algidum,  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  rigid  ax) 
By  loss,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itself, 
Ev'o  force  and  spirit  drew ;  smit  with  the  calm, 
The  dead  serene  of  prosperous  fortune,  pin*d. 
Nought  now  her  weighty  legions  could  oppose; 
Her  terror  once  on  Afric's  tawny  shore,* 
Now  smok'd  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolves ; 
And  every  dreaded  power  receiv'd  the  yoke. 
Besides,  destructive,  from  the  conquer'd  East, 
In  the  soft  plunder  came  that  worst  of  plagues, 
That  pestilence  of  mind,  a  fever*d  thirst 
For  the  false  joys  which  luxury  prepares. 
Unworthy  joys !  that  wasteful  leave  behind 
No  mark  of  honor,  in  reflecting  hour, 
No  secret  ray  to  glad  the  conscious  soul ; 
At  once  in%'olving  in  one  ruin  wealth, 
And  wealth-acquiring  powers :  while  stupid  seli^ 
Of  narrow  gust,  and  hebetating  sense 
Devour  the  nobler  fiiculties  of  bliss. 
Hence  Roman  virtue  slacken*d  into  sloth ; 
Security  relaxed  the  softening  stale ; 
And  the  broad  eye  of  government  lay  clos*d ; 
No  more  the  lews  inviolable  reign'd. 
And  public  weal  no  more :  but  party  rag*d. 
And  partial  power,  and  license  unrestraln'd.t 
Let  discord  through  the  deathful  city  loose. 
First,  mild  Tiberius,  on  thy  sacred  head 
The  fury's  vengeance  fell ;  the  first,  whose  blood 
Hod  since  the  consuls  stain'd  contending  Rome. 
Of  precedent  pernicious !  with  thee  bled 
Three  hundred  Romans ;  with  thy  brother,  next. 
Three  thousand  more ;  till,  into  battles  tum*d 
Debates  of  peace,  and  forc'd  the  trembling  laws, 
The  forum  and  comitia  horrid  grew, 
A  scene  of  bartered  power,  or  reeking  gore. 
When,  halfosham'd.  Corruption's  thievish  arts 
And  ruffian  force  began  to  sop  the  mounds 
And  m^esty  of  laws ;  if  not  in  time 
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Repress'd  8e%'ere,  for  human  aid  too  atnmg 
The  torrent  turns,  and  overbeaia  the  wbole. 

**  Thus  luxury,  dissensMn,  a  mix'd  rmge 
Of  boundless  pleasure  and  of  bouDdleaa  wealth 
Want  wish^ig  change,  and  waste  repmnog  war. 
Rapine  for  ever  lost  to  peaceful  toil. 
Guilt  unaton'd,  profuse  of  blood  revenge. 
Corruption  all  a\-ow'd,  and  lawless  force. 
Each  heightening  each,  alternate  shook  the  stale 
Meantime  ambition,  at  the  dazzling  luead 
Of  hardy  legions,  with  the  laurels  heap'd 
And  spoil  of  nations,  in  one  circling  blart 
Combin'd  in  various  storm,  and  ftom  its  r 
The  broad  republic  tore.    By  virtue  bufli. 
It  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spread  o'er  ahelter'd  Eva 
An  ample  roof:  by  virtue  too  sustained. 
And  balanc'd  steady,  every  tempest  sung 
Iiuioxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand. 
But  when,  with  sudden  and  eiMMrmotis  ehsnge. 
The  first  of  mankind  sunk  into  the  last. 
As  once  in  virtue,  so  in  vice  extreme. 
This  universal  fiibric  yielded  loose. 
Before  ambition  still ;  and  thundering  dovnu 
At  last,  beneath  its  ruins  crush'd  a  worid. 
A  conquering  people,  to  themselves  a  prer. 
Must  ever  fall ;  when  their  victorious  troopa. 
In  blood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 
No  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  their  own. 

"  By  brutal  Marius,  and  keen  SyUa.  first 
EfTus'd  the  deluge  dire  of  civil  Uood, 
Unceasing  woes  began,  and  this,  or  that, 
(Deep-drenching  their  revenge)  nor  viitae  apar'd. 
Nor  sex,  nor  age,  nor  quality,  nor  name. 
Till  Rome,  into  an  human  shambles  tum'd. 
Made  deserts  lovely. — Oh,  to  wcll-eam'd  chains 
Devoted  race  I — ^If  no  true  Roman  then. 
No  Scaevola  there  was,  to  raise  for  me 
A  vengeful  hand :  wos  there  no  fiither,  robb'd 
Of  blooming  youth  to  prop  his  wither'd  age  ? 
No  son,  a  witness  to  his  hoary  sire 
In  dust  and  gore  defil'd  f  no  friend,  forlorn  ? 
No  wretch  that  doubtful  trembled  for  himself? 
None  bmve,  or  wild,  to  pierce  a  nxmster'a  heart 
Who,  heaping  honor  round,  no  more  deaerv'd 
The  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws  he  spum'd  7 
No.    Sad  o'er  all  profound  dejection  sat. 
And  nerveless  fear.    The  slave's  asyluni  tbciir. 
Or  flight,  ill-judging,  that  the  timid  bock 
Turns  weak  to  slaughter ;  or  partaken  guilt. 
In  vain  from  Sylla's  vanity  I  drew 
An  unexampled  deed.    Tlie  power  resign '«i. 
And  all  unhop'd  the  commonwealth  resior'd, 
Amaz'd  the  public,  and  efilac'd  his  crimes.        [horU 
Through  streets  yet  streaming  from  his  muideroia 
Unarm'd  he  stray'd,  unguarded,  unassoird. 
And  on  the  bed  of  peace  his  ashes  laid : 
A  grace,  which  I  to  his  demission  gave. 
But  with  him  died  not  the  despotic  soul. 
Ambition  saw  that  stooping  Rome  could  bear 
A  master,  nor  had  virtue  to  be  fret. 
Hence,  for  succeeduig  years,  my  troubled  reign 
No  certain  peace,  no  spreading  prospect,  knew. 
Destruction  gaiher'd  round.    Still  the  Uadk  soot 
Or  of  a  Catiline,  or  Rullus4  swell'd 


X  Pub.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people,  | 
an  Agrarian  law,  in  appearanee  very  advaDtafeoot  ft*r 

!the  people,  but  destructife  of  their  liberty;  aarf  wbk-i 
was  defeated  by  the  eloqaeaoe  of  Cksfo,  In  his  tyeerfa 
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With  fell  dengm ;  and  all  the  watchful  art 

Of  Cicero  demanded,  all  the  fprce, 

All  die  state-wielding  magic  of  his  tongue  ; 

And  all  the  thunder  of  my  Cato's  zeal. 

With  these  I  Unger'd ;  till  the  flame  anew 

Burst  out  in  blaze  immense,  and  wrapt  the  world. 

The  shameful  contest  sprung,  to  whom  mankind 

Should  yield  the  neck :  to  Poropey,  who  concealed 

A  rage  impatient  of  an  equal  name ; 

Or  to  the  nobler  Cssar,  on  whose  brow 

O'er  daring  vice  deluding  virtue  smii'd, 

And  who  no  less  a  vain  superior  scom'd. 

Both  bled,  but  bled  in  vain.    New  traitors  rose, 

The  verud  will  be  bought,  the  base  have  lords. 

To  these  wild  wars  I  left  ambitious  slaves ; 

And  from  Philippi's  field,  from  where  in  dust 

The  last  of  Romans,  matchless  Brutus !  ]ny, 

Spread  to  the  north  untam*d  a  rapid  wing. 

''What  though  the    first    smooth  Cssar's  arts 

careas'd, 
Merit  and  virtue,  simulating  me  ? 
Severely  tender!  cruelly  humane! 
The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  sit 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state. 
From  the  dark  third,*  succeeding,  I  beheld 
Th'  imperial  monsters  all.     A  race  on  Earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  human-kind  ! 
Whose  blind  profusion  drain'd  a  bankrupt  world  ; 
WTiose  lust  to  forming  Nature  seems  disgrace  ; 
And  whose  infernal  rage  bade  every  drop 
Of  ancient  blood,  that  yet  retain'd  my  fl3ine. 
To  that  of  Pfetus,t  in  the  peaceful  bath, 
Or  Rome's  affrighted  streets,  inglorious  flow. 
But  almost  just  the  meanly-patient  death, 
That  waits  a  tyrant's  unprevented  stroke. 
Titos  indeed  gave  one  short  evening  gleam ; 
More  cordial  felt,  as  in  the  midst  it  spread 
or  storm,  and  horror.    The  delight  of  men ; 
He  who  the  day,  when  his  o*erflowing  hatid 
Had  made  no  happy  heart,  concluded  lost ; 
Tnyan  and  he,  with  the  mild  sire  and  son,i 
His  son  of  virtue !  eas*d  awhile  mankind ; 
And  arts  re\iv'd  beneath  their  gentle  beam. 
Then  was  their  last  eflbrt :  what  sculpture  rals*d 
To  Tnyan's  glory,  following  triumphs  stole ; 
And  mix'd  with  Gothic  forms  (the  chisel's  shame.) 
On  that  triumphal  arch,$  the  forms  of  Greece. 
''Meantime  o'er  rocky  Thrace,  and   the  deep 

vales 
Of  gelid  Hemtis,  I  pursued  my  flight ; 


*  Tiberias. 

t  Tfaraaea  Pstus,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Tacitus  intro- 
duces  the  aoeoant  be  givM  of  Us  death  thus:  "After 
tutving  inhumanly  slaughtered  so  many  illustrious  men, 
ae  (Nero)  burned  at  last  with  a  desire  of  putting  off  vir- 
lue  itself  in  the  person  of  Thrasea,'*  ite. 

I  Antoninus  Pius,  and  bis  adopted  son  Mareus  Aurelius, 
afterwards  called  Antoninus  Philosophus. 

$  Constantine^s  arch,  to  build  which,  that  of  Trajan 
was  destroyed,  seulptuxe  having  been  then  almost  entire- 
ly kwt 
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And,  piercing  ferthest  Scythia,  westward  swept 
SarmatiaJI  travers'd  by  a  thousand  streams. 
A  sullen  land  of  lakes,  and  fens  immense, 
Of  rocks,  resounding  torrents,  gloomy  heaths, 
And  cruel  deserts  black  with  sounding  pine ; 
Where  Nature    frowns:  though  sometimes  into 

smiles  . 

She  softens ;  and  immediate,  at  the  touch 
Of  southern  gales,  throws  from  the  sudden  glebe 
Luxuriant  pasture,  and  a  waste  of  flowers. 
But,  cold-oomprest,  when  the  whole  loaded  heaven 
Descends  in  snow,  lost  in  one  white  abrupt. 
Lies  undistinguish'd  earth ;  and.  seiz'd  by  frost, 
Lakes,  headlong  streams,  and  floods,  and  oceans 

sleep. 

Yet  there  life  gbws ;  the  furry  millions  there, 
Deep-dig  their  dens  beneath  the  sheltering  snows : 
And  there  a  race  of  men  prolific  swarms, 
To  various  pain,  to  little  pleasure  tis'd ; 
On  whom,  keen-parching  beat  Riphsean  winds ; 
Hard  like  their  soil,  and  like  their  climate  fierce. 
The  nursery  of  nations ! — ^Theee  I  rons'd, 
Drove  land  on  land,  on  people  people  pour*d ; 
Till  fiom  abnost  perpetual  night  they  broke. 
As  if  in  search  of  day ;  and  o*er  the  banks 
Of  yielding  empire,  only  slave-snstain*d. 
Resistless  rag'd,  in  vengeance  uig'd  by  me. 

"  Long  in  the  barbarous  heart  the  buried  seeds 
Of  fireedom  lay,  for  many  a  wintry  age ; 
And  though  my  spirit  work'd  by  slow  degrees, 
Nought  but  its  pride  and  fierceness  yet  appeared 
Then  was  the  night  of  time,  that  parted  worlds. 
I  quitted  Earth  the  while.    As  when  the  tribes 
Aerial,  wam'd  of  rising  winter,  ride 
Autumnal  winds,  to  warmer  climates  borne ; 
So,  arts  and  each  good  genius  in  my  train, 
I  cut  the  closing  gloom,  and  soar'd  to  Heaven 
"  In  the  bright  regions  there  of  purest  day. 
Far  other  scenes,  and  palaces,  arise, 
Adom'd  prof  ise  with  other  arts  divine. 
All  beauty  here  below,  to  them  compared. 
Would,  like  a  rose  before  the  mid-day  Stm, 
Shrink  up  its  blossom ;  like  a  bubble,  break 
The  passing  poor  magnificence  of  kings. 
For  there  the  King  of  Nature,  in  full  blaze. 
Calls  every  splendor  forth ;  and  there  his  court. 
Amid  ethereal  powers,  and  virtues,  holds : 
Angel,  archangel,  tutelary  gods. 
Of  cities,  nations,  empires,  and  of  worids. 
But  sacred  be  the  veil,  that  kindly  clouds 
A  light  too  keen  for  mortals  >  wraps  a  view 
Too  softening  fair,  for  those  that  here  in  dust 
Must  cheerful  toil  out  their  appointed  years 
A  sense  of  higher  life  would  only  damp 
The  school-bc^'s  task,  and  spoil  his  playful  boors. 
Nor  oould  the  child  of  reason,  feeble  man, 
With  vigor  through  this  infant  being  drudge ; 
Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimagin'd  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind." 


I  The  Ancient  Sarmatia  contained  a  vast  tract  of 
oountry  running  all  along  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Asia. 
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BRITAIN: 

BXINO  THE  FOURTH  PAAT  Off 

LIBERTY,  * 

▲  POBK. 

The  Contents  of  Part  IV, 

Difference  bemixt  the  ancienti  and  modenu  slight- 
ly touched  upon.  Description  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  goddess  of  Liberty,  who  during  these  is 
supposed  to  have  left  Earth,  returns,  attended 
with  Arts  and  Science.  She  first  descends  on 
Italy.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture  fix 
at  Rome,  to  revive  their  several  arts  by  the  great 
models  of  antiquity  there,  which  many  barbarous 
invasions  had  not  been  able  to  destroy.  The 
revival  of  these  arts  marked  out.  That  some- 
times arts  may  flourish  for  a  while  under  despotic 
goveniments,  though  never  the  natural  and  genu- 
ine  production  of  them.  Learning  begins  to  dawn. 
The  Muse  and  Science  attend  Liberty,  who  in 
her  progress  towards  Great  Britain  raises  several 
free  states  and  cities.  Theee  enumerated.  Au- 
thor's exclamation  of  joy,  upon  seeing  the  British 
seas  and  coasts  rise  in  the  vision,  which  painted 
whatever  the  goddess  of  Liberty  said.  She  re- 
sumes her  narration.  The  Genius  of  the  deep 
appears,  and,  addressing  Liberty,  associates  Great 
Britain  into  his  dominion.  Liberty  received  and 
congratulated  by  Britannia,  and  the  native  Genii 
or  Virtues  of  the  island.  These  described.  Ani- 
mated  by  the  presence  of  Liberty,  they  begin 
their  operations.  Their  beneficent  influence  con- 
trasted with  the  works  and  delusions  of  opposing 
demons.  Concludes  with  an  abstract  of  the  En- 
glish history,  marking  the  several  advances  of 
Liberty,  down  to  her  complete  establishment  at 
the  Revolution. 

Struck  with  the  rising  scene,  thus  I,  amaz'd : 
"  Ah,  goddess,  what  a  change !  Is  earth  the  same  ? 
Of  the  same  kmd  the  ruthless  race  she  feeds  7 
And  does  the  same  fair  Sun  and  ether  spread 
Round  this  vile  spot  their  all-«nlivening  soul  ? 
Lo  \  beauty  &il8 ;  lost  in  unlovely  foims 
Of  little  pomp,  magnificence  no  more 
Exalts  the  mind,  and  bids  the  public  smile : 
While  to  rapacious  interest  glory  leaves 
Mankind,  and  every  grace  of  life  is  gone." 

To  this  the  power,  whose  vital  nuSance  calls 
From  the  brute  mass  of  man  an  order'd  world : 

<*Wait  till  the  morning  shines,  and  fiom  the 
depth 
Of  Gothic  darknev  springs  another  day. 
True  genius  droops ;  the  tender  ancient  taste 
Of  beauty,  then  fresh-blooming  m  her  prime. 
But  fiiintly  trembles  through  the  callous  soul, 
And  grandeur,  or  of  morals,  or  of  life. 
Sinks  into  safe  pursuiis,  and  creeping  cares. 
Ev'n  cautious  Virtue  seems  to  stoop  her  flight. 
And  aged  life  to  deem  the  generous  deeds 
Of  vouth  romantic.   Yet  in  cooler  thought 
VVell-reoson'd,  in  researches  piercing  deep 
Through  Nature's  worioi,  in  profitable  arts. 
And  all  that  calm  experience  can  disclose, 
(Slow  guide,  but  sure,)  behold  the  world  anew 


Exalted  rise,  with  other  honors  ciown'd  ; 
And,  where  my  Spirit  wakes  the  finer  \ 
Athenian  laurels  still  afresh  shall  bloom. 

**  Oblivious  ages  paas'd ;  while  Earth,  \ 
By  her  best  genii,  lay  to  demons  ibul. 
And  unchain'd  furies,  an  abandon'd  prey. 
Contention  led  the  van ;  first  small  of  aiae. 
But  soon  dilating  to  the  skies  she  towers  : 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  livid  fury  epcead. 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stoimy  ckwidB» 
She  blaz'd  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaniiis  i 
With  wild  surmises,  battling*,  sounds  of  ursr : 
From  land  to  land  the  maddening  trumpet  blew. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  through  the  heart  of  maa. 
Shook  to  the  Pole,  the  north  obey'd  her  calL 
Forth  rusVd  the  bloody  power  of  Gothic  war« 
War  against  human-kind  :  Rapine,  that  led 
Millions  of  raging  robbers  in  his  train  : 
Unlisteoing,  barbarous  Force,  to  whom  the  sword 
Is  reason,  honor,  law :  the  ibe  of  arts 
By  monsters  follow'd,  hideous  to  behold. 
That  claim'd  their  place.    Ootrageoos  mix'd  wirh 

these 
Another  species  of  tyrannic  rule,* 
Unknown  before,  whose  cancerous  sbaekles  aBZ*d 
Th'  envenom*d  soul :  a  wilder  fury,  she 
Ev'n  o'er  her  elder  sisterf  tyranniz'd ; 
Or,  if  perchance  agreed,  inflam'd  her  rage. 
Dire  was  her  train,  and  loud  ;  the  sable  band. 
Thundering, — *  Submit,  ye  laity !  ye  proiaiie ! 
Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  oun ;  let  kings 
Allow  the  common  claim,  and  half  be  tbein ; 
If  not,  behold !  the  sacred  lightning  flies :' 
Scholastic  Discord,  with  an  hundred  tongoca. 
For  science  uttering  jangling  words  obscure. 
Where  frighted  Reason  never  yet  could  dwdl : 
Of  peremptory  feature,  Cleric  Pride, 
Whose  reddening  cheek  no  contradiction  bean  ; 
And  Holy  Slander,  his  aesociate  finn. 
On  whom  the  lying  spirit  still  descends  : 
Mother  of  tortures !  Persecuting  Zeal, 
High-flashing  in  her  hand  the  ready  torch. 
Or  poniard  bath'd  in  unbelieving  blood  ; 
Hell's  fiercest  fiend !  of  saintly  brow  demure. 
Assuming  a  celestial  seraph*s  name. 
While  she,  beneath  the  blasphemous  preteoce 
Of  pleasing  Parent  Heaven,  the  source  pf  lane  I 
Has  wrought  more  horrors,  more  detested  deeds 
Than  all  the  rest  combin'd.    Led  on  by  her. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  her  fell  designs. 
Came  idiot  Superstition  ;  round  with  eajs 
Innumerous  strow'd,  ten  thousand  monkisli  finsa 
With  legends  ph'ed  them,  and  with  tenets,  meant 
To  charm  or  scare  the  simple  into  slaves. 
And  poison  reason ;  gross,  she  swallows  all. 
The  most  absurd  believing  ever  most. 
Broad  o'er  the  whole  her  universal  night. 
The  gloom  still  doubling.  Ignorsnce  diflfus^d. 

**  Nought  to  be  seen,  but  visionary  monks 
To  councils  strolling,  and  embroiling  creeds ; 
Banditti  saints,t  disturbing  distant  lands ; 
And  unknown  nations,  wandering  for  a  home. 
All  lay  reveri'd :  the  sacred  arts  of  rule 
Tum'd  to  flagitious  leagues  against  mankjad. 
And  arts  of  plunder  more  and  more  avow*d ; 
Pure  plain  devotion  to  a  solemn  fiuoe  \% 


*  Chnrch  power,  or  eoclesiastieal  tyranny. 

t  Civil  tyranny. 

X  Crusades. 

{  The.  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rons. 
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To  holy  dotage  virtue,  er'n  to  guile, 
To  mufder,  and  a  rnxkary  of  oathi ; 
Brave  ancient  freedom  to  the  rage  of  slaves,* 
Proud  of  their  state,  and  fighting  for  their  chains ; 
Dishonor'd  courage  to  the  bravo*s  trade.t 
To  civil  broil ;  and  glory  to  romance. 
Thus  human  life,  unhinig'd,  to  ruin  reel'd. 
And  giddy  Reason  totter'd  on  her  throne. 

"  At  last  Heaven's  best  ineipUcable  scheme, 
Disclosing,  bade  new  brightening  em  smile. 
The  high  command  gone  forth,  Arts  in  my  train, 
And  azure-mantled  Science,  swift  we  spread 
A  sounding  pinion.    Eager  pity,  mizt 
With  indignation,  uig'd  her  downward  flight 
On  Latium  first  we  stoop'd,  for  doubtful  life 
That  panted,  sunk  beneath  unnumber'd  woes. 
Ah,  poor  Italia!  what  a  bitter  cup 
Of  vengeance  hast  thou  dram*d!   Goths,  Vandals, 

Huns, 
Lombards,  barbarians  broke  from  every  land. 
How  many  a  ruffian  form  hast  thou  beheld ! 
What  horrid  jargons  heard,  where  rage  alone 
Was  all  thy  frighted  ear  could  comprehend .' 
How  frequent  by  the  red  inhuman  hand. 
Yet  warm  with  brother's,  husband's,  father's  blood« 
Hast  thou  thy  matrons  and  thy  virgins  seen 
To  violatkm  dragg'd,  and  mingled  death ! 
What  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  ravage,  floods, 
Have  tnm'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds ; 
And  succorless,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches  forth  to  nature's  common  cast! 
Added  to  these,  the  still  oontioued  waste 
Of  inbred  foes,t  that  on  thy  vitals  prey. 
And,  double  tyrants,  seiie  the  very  soul.  f 

Where  hadst  thou  treasures  for  this  rapine  all  T 
These  hungry  myriads,  that  thy  bowels  tore, 
Heap'd  sack  on  sack,  and  buried  in  their  rage 
Wonders  of  art ;  whence  this  grey  scene  a  mine 
Of  more  than  gold  becomes,  and  orient  gems. 
Where  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  united  glow. 

"  Here  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  bent 
From  ancient  models  to  restore  their  arts, 
Remain'd.    A  Utile  trace  we  how  they  rose. 

**  Amid  the  hoary  ruins  Sculpture  first. 
Deep-digging,  from  the  cavern  daik  and  damp, 
Their  grave  for  ages,  bid  her  marble  race 
Spring  to  new  light    Joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 
And  old  remembrance  thrill'd  in  every  thought. 
As  she  the  pleasing  resuirection  saw. 
In  leaning  site,  respiring  from  his  toils. 
The  well-known  hero,$  who  deUver'd  Greece, 
His  ample  chest,  all  tempested  with  force. 
Unconquerable  rear'd.    She  saw  the  head. 
Breathing  the  hero,  small,  of  Grecian  size, 
Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  sinewy  neck ; 
The  spreading  shoulden,  muscular,  aiid  broad ; 
The  whole  a  mass  of  swelling  sinews,  touch'd 
Into  harmonious  shape ;  she  saw,  and  joy'd. 
The  yellow  hmtiter,  Meleager,  rais'd 
His  beauteous  front,  and  through  the  finish'd  whole 
Shows  what  ideas  smiTd  of  old  in  Greece. 
Of  raging  aspect,  rush'd  impetuous  forth 
The  gladiator^     PitUeas  his  look. 


«  Vassalafs,  wbsnes  the  atuehment  of  olans  to  their 
chief, 
t  DoelliAf  .  }  The  hierarchy. 

$  The  Hercules  of 
I  I'heflghtiof  gladiator. 


And  each  keen  sinew  braced,  the  storm  of  ¥var, 
Ruffling,  o'er  all  his  nervous  body  frowns. 
The  dying  Otho*  from  the  gloom  she  drew. 
Supported  on  his  shortened  arm  he  leans. 
Prone  agonizing ;  with  incumbent  foto. 
Heavy  declines  his  head ;  yet  dark  beneath 
The  suflfering  feature  sullen  vengeance  lowen, 
Shame,  indignation,  unaccomplish'd  rage, 
And  still  the  cheated  eye  expects  his  foil. 
All  conquest-flush'd,  from  prostrate  Python,  came 
The  Quiver'd  Godt    In  graceful  act  he  stands. 
His  arm  extended  with  the  shicken'd  bow. 
Light  flows  his  easy  robe,  and  foir  disphiys 
A  manly-soften'd  forni.    The  bloom  of  gods 
Seems  youthful  o'er  the  beardless  cheek  to  wave. 
His  features  yet  heroic  ardor  warms ; 
And  sweet  subsiding  to  a  native  smile, 
Mixt  with  the  joy  elating  conquest  gives, 
A  scattor'd  frown  exalts  his  matchless  air. 
On  Flora  mov'd  ;  her  full-proportion'd  limbs 
Rise  through  the  mantle  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
The  queen  of  Lovet  arose,  as  from  the  deep 
She  sjming  in  all  the  melting  pomp  of  charms. 
Bashful  she  bends,  her  well-taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting  ^ise,  where  dubious  mix 
Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  disumbled  sense 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  love. 
The  gazer  grows  enamour'd.  and  the  stone, 
As  if  exulting  in  its  conquest  smiles. 
So  tum'd  each  limb,  so  swell'd  with  softening  art 
That  the  deluded  eye  the  marble  doubts. 
At  last  her  utmost  masterpiece^  she  found. 
That  Maro  flr'd  ;li  the  miserable  sire. 
Wrapt  with  his  sons  in  fote's  severest  grasp. 
The  serpents,  twisting  round,  their  stringent  folds 
Inextricable  tie.    Such  passion  here, 
Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain, 
Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortur'd  stone. 
That  the  touch'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 
Almost  unmark'd  the  best  proportions  pass. 
That  ever  Greece  beheld  ;  and,  seen  alone, 
On  the  rapt  eye  th*  imperious  passionB  seize : 
The  fother's  double  pangs,  both  for  himself 
And  sons  convuls'd :  to  Heaven  his  rueful  look. 
Imploring  aid,  and  half^iccusing,  cast; 
His  fell  despair  with  indignation  mixt 
As  the  Btrong-curliqg  monsters  from  his  side 
His  full-extonded  fury  cannot  tear. 
More  tender  touch'd,  with  varied  art  his  sons 
AH  the  soft  rage  of  younger  passions  show. 
In  a  boy's  helpless  fate  one  sinks  opprees'd ! 
While,  yet  unpierc'd,  the  frighted  other  tries 
His  foot  to  steal  out  of  the  horrid  twine. 

"  She  bore  no  more,  but  straight  from  Gothic  rust 
Her  chisel  clear*d,T  and  dust  and  fragments  drove 
Impetuous  round.    Successive  as  it  went 
From  son  to  son,  with  more  enlivening  touch. 
From  the  brute  rock  it  call'd  the  breathing  form ; 


*  The  dying  gladiator. 

t  Tlie  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 

}  The  Venus  of  Medici. 

§  The  group  of  Laoco6n  and  his  two  sons,  destroyed 
by  two  serpents. 

I  See  ^ntid,  ii.  ver  190—327. 

IT  It  Is  leported  of  Michael  Angelo  Bnonaroa.  the  most 
oelebrsted  master  of  modem  sealptare,  that  be  wrought 
with  a  kind  of  inspiration,  or  enthnsiastical  (\iry,  which 
produced  the  eflect  here  mentioned. 
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Till,  in  a  legialator^s  awful  grace 

Dreaa'd,  Buonaiod  bid  a  Moms  riM, 

And,  looking  love  immense,  a  SavioiwGod.* 

**  Of  these  obeervant.  Painting  felt  the  fire 
Bum  inward.    Then  ecstatic  she  difius'd 
The  canvas,  seiz'd  the  pallet,  with  quick  hand 
The  coton  brew'd;  and  on  the  void  eipanse 
Her  gay  creation  pour'd,  her  mimic  world. 
Poor  was  the  manner  of  her  eldest  race. 
Barren,  and  dry ;  just  strugglix^  fiom  the  taate, 
That  had  for  ages  scar'd  in  ck^sters  dim 
The  superstitnus  herd :  yet  glorious  then 
Were  deem*d  their  works ;  where  undevelop'd  lay 
The  future  wonders  that  enriched  mankind, 
And  a  new  light  and  grace  o'er  Europe  cast 
Arts  gradual  gather  streams.    Enlarging  this. 
To  each  his  portk>n  of  her  various  giifb 
The  goddess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all ; 
No,  not  to  Raphael.    At  kind  distance  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  happmess»  to  tempt 
Th'  eternal  chase.    In  elegant  design     • 
Improving  Nature ;  in  ideas  fiiir, 
Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique ; 
In  attitude,  ezpression,  airs  divine, 
Her  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prixe. 
To  those  of  Venice  she  the  magic  art 
Of  cobit  melting  into  cofers  gave. 
Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 
Of  light  and  shade  that  settles  round  the  whole. 
Or  varies  tremulous  from  part  to  part, 
O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw, 
To  raise  the  picture,  and  repose  the  sight 
The  Lombard  schoolt  succeeding,  mingled  both. 

"  Meantime  dread  ftnes,  and  palaces,  around, 
Rear'd  the  magnific  front    Music  again 
Her  universal  language  of  the  heart 
Renew'd ;  and,  rising  from  the  plaintive  vale. 
To  the  full  concert  spread,  and  solemn  quire. 

**  Ev'n  bigots  smil'd ;  to  their  protection  took 
Arts  not  their  own,  and  fiom  them  borrow'd  pomp : 
For  in  a  tyrant's  garden  these  awhile 
May  bloom,  though  freedom  be  their  parent  soil. 

**  And  now  oonfest,  with  gently-glowing  gleam. 
The  morning  shone,  and  westward  stream'd  its  light 
The  Muse  awoke.     Not  sooner  ort  the  wing 
Is  the  gay  bird  of  dawn.    Anless  her  voice, 
Untaught  and  wild,  yet  warbling  through  the  woods 
Romantic  lays.    But  as  her  northern  course 
She,  with  her  tutor  Science,  in  my  train. 
Ardent  pursu'd,  her  strains  more  noble  grew : 
While  reason  drew  the  plan,  the  heart  inform'd 
The  moral  page,  and  fiincy  lent  it  grace. 

**  Rome  and  her  circling  deserts  cast  behind, 
I  pass'd  not  idle  to  ray  great  sojourn. 

"  On  Amo'sl  fertile  plain,  where  the  rich  vine 
Luxuriant  o'er  Etrurian  mountains  roves. 
Safe  in  the  lap  repos'd  of  private  bliss, 
I  small  repubUcs$  rais'd.    Thrice-happy  they ! 


•  Esteemed  the  two  finest  pieces  of  modern  sculpture. 

t  The  school  of  the  Csraccl. 

X  The  river  Amo  runs  through  Florence. 

$  The  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Loccs,  and  Sienna. 
They  fbnnerly  bad  very  cruel  wars  together,  but  at  the 
time  when  this  poem  was  written,  were  all  peaceably 
subject  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  except  it  be  Lncca, 
whi0)  still  maintained  the  fbrm  of  a  repuMie. 


Had  social  freedom  bound  their  peace  and  im 
Instead  of  ruling  power,  ne'er  meant  ibr  tlwa 
Employ'd  their  Utile  carea,  and  saVd  their  &ie. 

**  Beyond  the  rugged  Apennines,  that  nil 
Far  through  Italian  boonda  their  wavy  topi, 
My  path,  too,  I  with  puUic  Uessii^  atrowVl: 
Free  states  and  cities,  where  the  Lonbanl  pius, 
In  spite  of  culture  negl^ent  and  grasi. 
From  her  deep  bosom  pours  unbidden  joyi, 
And  green  o*er  all  the  land  a  garden  ipnsik 

"  The  barren  rocks  themaelves  beneaik  nr  fet 
Relenting  bkwin'd  on  the  Lignrian  Aan. 
Thick-swarming  people*  there.  like  eauaeb,9e^t 
Amid  surrounding  difli,  the  scatter'd  spoil, 
Which  Nature  left  in  her  deetroying  nge,f 
Made  their  own  fields,  nor  sigh'd  Ibr  odwr  hs^ 
There,  in  white  prospect,  from  the  rocky  itOL 
Gradual  descending  to  the  shelter'd  shore. 
By  me  proud  Genoa's  marble  turrets  rose. 
And  while  my  genuine  spirit  waim'd  herm, 
Beneath  her  Doriaa,  not  unworthy,  she 
Vied  fi>r  the  trident  of  die  narrow  seai, 
Ere  Britain  yet  had  open'd  all  the  main. 

**  Nor  be  the  then  triumphant  statel  fotgix. 
Where,  push'd  fiom  plnnder'd  earth,  a  resna:; 

stiU, 

Inspired  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Ronmn  flame  some  sparia  aliTe: 
The  seeming  god-boilt  city !  which  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fix'd  of  v^ondering  sfsi 
Astonish'd  mortals  sail'd,  with  pleaang  aw«. 
Around  the  sea-girt  walla,  by  Neptune  feoeU 
And  down  the  briny  street ;  where  on  eacfa  bod 
Amazing  seen  amid  unstable  waves, 
The  splendid  palace  shines ;  and  risiDg  tidei, 
The  green  steps  marking,  murmur  at  the  door- 
To  this  fair  queen  of  Adria's  stormy  gnl£ 
The  mart  of  nations !  long,  obedient  less 
Roll'd  all  the  treasure  of  the  radiant  East; 
But  now  no  more.    Than  one  great  tyraot  w 
(Whose  shar'd  oppressioo  lightens,  as  diffv'd) 
Each  subject  tearing,  many  tyrants  nae. 
The  least  the  proudest    Jom'd  in  dark  cabil 
They  jealous,  watchful,  aileot.  and  severe. 
Cast  o'er  the  whole  indiaaoluble  chaim: 
The  sofler  shackles  of  luxurious  ease 
They  likewise  added,  to  aecure  their  iway. 
Thus  Venice  fiunter  shines;  and  coBfflieiw  ifc» 
Of  toil  impatient,  flags  the  drooping  ssiL 
Bursting,  besidet,  his  ancient  bounds,  be  took 
A  larger  drde ;ii  found  another  seai;T  ^ 

Opening  a  thousand  ports,  and,  chann'd  with  tot. 
Whom  nothing  can  dismay,  ikr  other  Mot. 


•  The  Genoese  teiritoiyis  reckoned  wyP^^^j***? 

the  towns  and  villages  Ibr  the  nwt  part  »** «»«» 

the  Apennine  rocks  and  mountains. 
t  According  to  Dr.  Burnet*s  system  of  the  *h«t 
I  Venice  was  the  most  flouriduof  city  in  ^"^^ 

regard  to  trade,  befbre  the  V^''^^^^'!^!!!^ 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  America  ww  iaeo^^  ^ 

§  Those  who  fled  to  some  mazahet  in  ite  ^Jjjjjj^rf 
from  the  desolation  spread  owr  Italy  by  » '"^ai  i!« 
the  Huna,  first  fbnnded  there  this  (kaffot  aty, »" 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  main  ocean.  f  Gieat  Wtii* 
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**  The  monntaiiw  then,  dad  with  etenial  niow, 
CoDfeai*d  my  power.    I>eep  as  the  rampant  rocks. 
By  Nature  thrown  inaupenble  round, 
I  planted  there  a  league  of  fiiendly  statee,* 
And  bade  plain  freedom  their  ambition  be. 
There  in  the  vale,  where  rural  Plenty  fills. 
From  hikes  and  meads,  and  funow'd  fields,  her  hom, 
Chief,  where  the  Lemant  pure  emits  the  Rhone, 
Rare  to  be  seen !  unguUty  cities  rise, 
Cities  of  brothers  ibrm'd :  while  equal  life. 
Accorded  gracious  with  revolving  power, 
Maintains  them  free ;  and,  in  their  happy  streeti, 
Nor  cruel  deed  nor  misery  is  known. 
For  valor,  iaith,  and  innocence  of  life, 
Renown'd,  a  rough  laborious  people,  there, 
Not  only  give  the  dreadiiil  Alps  to  smile. 
And  press  their  culture  on  retiring  nwws; 
But,  to  firm  order  train'd  and  patient  war. 
They  likewise  know,  beyond  the  nerve 
Of  mercenary  force,  how  to  defend 

^        The  tasteful  little  their  hard  toil  has  eam*d, 

'         And  the  proud  arm  of  Bourbon  to  defy.      [charm, 

'  **  £v'n,  cheer*d  by  me,  their  shaggy  mountains 

I        More  than  or  Gallic  or  Italian  plains ; 

And  sickening  fancy  ofl,  when  absent  long, 

^         Pines  to  behold  their  Alpine  views  again:} 

The  hollow-winding  stream :  the  vale,  fair  spread, 

'         Amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ; 

'        Whence,  vapor-wing'd,  the  sudden  tempest  springs 
From  steep  to  steep  ascending,  the  gay  train 
Of  fogs,  thick-roird  into  romantic  shapes : 

I        The  flitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  daah'd ; 

'        And,  by  the  Sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower:  hung  o*er  amazing  rocks. 
The  mountain-ash,  and  solemn-sounding  pine : 
The  snow-fed  torrent,  in  white  mazes  tost, 

I         Down  to  the  clear  ethereal  lake  below : 
And,  high  o'ertopping'all  the  broken  scene, 

I        The  mountain  ikiding  into  sky ;  where  shines 

I        On  winter  winter  shivering,  and  whose  top 
Licks  from  their  cloudy  magazine  the  snows. 

i  **  From  these  descending,  as  I  wav'd  my  oonrse 

0*er  vast  Germania,  the  ferodoos  nurse 
Of  hardy  men  and  hearts  affionting  Death, 
I  gave  some  favor'd  dties^  there  to  lift 
A  nobler  brow,  and  through  their  swarmmg  sireeti, 
More  busy,  wealthy,  cheerful,  and  alive. 
In  each  contented  face  to  look  my  sold. 

"  Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with  ilonn. 
To  wintry  Scandinavia's  utmost  bound ; 
There,  I  the  manly  race,||  the  parent  hive 
Of  the  miz'd  kingdoms,  form'd  into  a  state 
More  regularly  free.    By  keener  air 
Their  genius  porg'd,  and  temper'd  hard  by  finst. 
Tempest  and  toil  their  nerves,  the  sons  of  thoae 
Whose  only  tenor  was  a  bloodless  deadi,f 
They  wise,  and  dauntless,  still  sustain  my  caose. 
Vet  there  I  fiz'd  not.    Turning  to  the  south, 
The  whispering  lephyn  sigh*d  at  my  delay." 

*  The  Bwiss  Cantons. 

t  Geneva,  situated  on  tbe  Lacus  Lemanos,  a  small 
state,  but  a  noble  example  of  the  blessiogs  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty. 

X  Tbe  Swiss,  after  having  been  long  absent  iVom  their 
native  country,  are  seized  with  such  a  violent  desire  of 
seeing  it  again,  as  affects  them  with  a  kind  of  languish- 
ing indisposition,  called  tbe  Swiss  sickness. 

$  Tbe  Hanse  Towns.  |  Tbe  Swedes. 

T  Bee  note  (••)?.  487. 


Here,  with  the  shifted  viskm,  bunt  my  joy. 
**  O  the  dear  prospect]  O  majestic  view ! 
See  Britain's  empire !  lo !  the  watery  vast 
Wide-waves,  dififusing  the  cerulean  plain. 
And  now,  methinks,  like  douds  at  distance  seen, 
£merging  white  from  deeps  of  ether,  dawn 
My  kindred  clifis ;  whence,  wafled  in  the  gale, 
Inefibble,  a  secret  sweetness  breathes. 
Goddess,  foigive ! — ^My  heart,  surpris'd,  d'erflows 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless." 
As  parents  to  a  child  oomphcent  deign 
Approvance,  the  celestial  brightness  smird ; 
Then  thus : — ^  As  o'er  the  wave-resounding  deep, 
To  my  near  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steer'd 
With  easy  wing ;  behold !  from  surge  to  surge, 
Stalk'd  the  tremendous  genius  of  the  deep. 
Around  him  clouds,  in  mingled  tempest,  hung ; 
Thick-flashing  meteors  crown'd  his  starry  head  ; 
And  ready  thunder  redden'd  in  his  hand. 
Or  fiom  it  stream'd  oomprest  the  gloomy  cloud. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  the  trembling  waves  recdl'd. 
He  needs  but  strike  Ae  conscious  flood,  and  shook 
From  shore  to  shore,  in  agitation  dire. 
It  works  his  dreadful  will.    To  me  his  voice 
(Like  that  hoarse  blast  that  round  the  cavern  howls 
Mizt  with  the  murmurs  of  the  fidling  main) 
Address'd,  began  i — *  By  Fate  commiasion'd,  go. 
My  sister-goddess  now,  to  yon  blest  isle. 
Henceforth  the  partner  of  my  rough  domain, 
All  my  dread  walks  to  Britons  open  lie. 
Those  that  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  mom. 
Or  yellow  evening,  flame :  those  that,  profuse 
Drunk  by  equator-suns,  severely  shine ; 
Or  those  that,  to  the  Poles  approaching,  rise 
In  hUlows  rolling  into  alpe  of  ice. 
£v'n  yet  untouch'd  by  daring  keel,  be  theirs 
The  vast  Pacific  ;  that  on  other  worlds, 
Their  future  conquest,  rolls  resounding  tides. 
Long  I  maintain'd  inviolate  my  reign ; 
Nor  Alexanders  me,  nor  CsBsars  brav'd. 
Still,  in  the  crook  of  shore,  the  coward  sail 
Till  now  low-crept;  and  peddling  commerce  plied 
Between  near-joining  lands.    For  Britons,  chief. 
It  was  reserv'd,  with  star-directed  prow. 
To  dare  the  middle  deep,  and  drive  aasur'd 
To  distant  nations  through  the  pathless  main, 
Chiefl  for  dieir  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits, 
Long  months  fjpom  land,  while  die  black  stormy 

night 

Around  them  rages,  on  the  groaning  mast 
With  unshook  knee  to  know  their  giddy  way ; 
To  sing,  unquell'd,  amid  die  lashing  wave ; 
To  laugh  at  danger.    Theirs  the  triumph  be. 
By  deep  invention's  keen  pervading  eye, 
llie  heart  of  courage,  and  the  hand  of  toil. 
Each  oonquer'd  ocean  staining  with  their  blood. 
Instead  of  treasure  robb'd  by  ruffian  war. 
Round  social  Earth  to  circle  fiiir  exchange. 
And  bind  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 
To  these  I  honor'd  sloop.    Rushing  to  lig^t, 
A  race  of  men  behold !  whoae  daihig  deeds 
Will  in  renown  exalt  my  nameless  pjains 
O'er  those  of  faUing  Earth,  as  hers  to  mine 
In  terror  ]rield.    Nay,  could  my  savage  heart 
Such  glories  check,  their  unsubmitting  sonl 
Would  all  my  fury  breve,  my  tempest  dimb, 
And  might  in  spite  of  me  my  kinpiom  force.' 
Here,  waiting  no  reply,  the  shadowy  power 
Eas'd  the  dark  sky,  and  to  the  deeps  ntuin'd : 
3R 
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While  the  loud  thunder  rattling  from  his  hand, 
Auspicious,  shook  opponent  Gallia's  shore. 

*'  Of  this  encounter  glad,  my  ivay  to  land 
I  quick  pumued,  that  from  the  smiling  sea 
Receiv'd  me  joyous.    Loud  acclaims  were  heard ; 
And  music,  more  than  mortal,  warbling,  fill'd 
With  pleas'd  astonishment  the  laboring  hind, 
Who  fer  a  while  the  unfinish*d  furrow  leA, 
And  let  the  listening  steer  fbigct  his  toil. 
Unseen  by  grosser  eye,  Britannia  breath'd, 
And  her  aerial  train,  these  sounds  of  joy, 
Full  of  old  time,  since  first  the  rushing  flood, 
Urg*d  by  Almighty  Power,  this  favor'd  isle 
Tum'd  flashing  from  the  continent  aside. 
Indented  shore  to  shore  responsive  still. 
Its  guardian  she — ^ihe  goddess,  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  dark  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn. 
Her  tresses,  like  a  flood  of  soflen'd  light. 
Through  clouds  embrown*d,  in  waving  circles  play. 
Warm  on  her  cheek  sits  beauty's  brightest  rose : 
Of  high  demeanor,  stately,  shedding  grace 
With  every  motion.    Full  her  rt&ing  chest ; 
And  new  ideas,  from  her  flnish'd  shape, 
Chann'd  Sculpture  taking  might  improve  her  art 
Such  the  fiiir  guardian  of  an  isle  that  boosts, 
Profuse  as  vernal  blooms,  the  fairest  dames. 
High  shining  on  the  promontory's  brow, 
Awaiting  me,  she  stood  {  with  hope  inflaro*d, 
By  my  mixt  spirit  buming^in  her  sons, 
To  film,  to  polish,  and  exalt  the  state. 

**  The  native  Genii,  round  her,  radiant  smil'd. 
Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
Unboasting,  suffering  bng,  and,  till  provok'd, 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child ; 
But,  on  just  reason,  once  his  fury  rous'd. 
No  lion  springs  mora  eager  to  his  prey : 
Blood  is  a  pastime;  and  his  heart,  elate. 
Knows  no  depressing  fear.    That  Virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self: 
Of  various  name,  as  various  ol^ects  wake, 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within ; 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim*d. 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  declin'd  in  life, 
The  helpless  young  that  kiss  no  mother's  hand. 
And  the  grey  second  infiincy  of  age. 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  live, 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven !  whether  she  stands 
Fair  beckoning  at  the  hospitable  gate. 
And  bids  the  stranger  take  repose  and  joy ; 
Whether,  to  solace  honest  labor,  she 
Rejoices  those  that  make  the  land  rejoice ; 
Or  whether  to  philosophy,  and  arts, 
(At  once  the  basis  and  the  finish'-d  pride 
Of  government  and  life,)  she  spreads  her  hand ; 
Nor  knows  her  gift  profuse,  nor  seems  to  know. 
Doubling  her  bounty,  that  she  gives  at  alL 
Justice  to  these  her  awful  presence  join'd. 
The  mother  of  the  state  E  No  low  revenge. 
No  turbid  poanons  in  her  breast  ferment : 
Tender,  serene,  compassionate  of  vice. 
As  the  last  woe  that  can  afflict  mankind. 
She  punishment  awards ;  yet  of  the  good 
More  piteous  still,  and  of  the  suffering  whole. 
Awards  it  firm.    So  fair  her  just  decree. 
That,  in  his  judging  peers,  each  on  himself 
Pronounces  his  own  doom.    O.  happy  land ! 
Where  reigns  alone  this  justice  «f  the  free ! 
'Mid  the  bright  group  Sincerity  his  iiont. 
Diffusive,  rear'd ;  his  pure  untroubled  eye 


The  fount  of  truth.     The  thoughtful  Power,  apart. 

Now,  pensive,  cast  on  Earth  his  fix'd  regmrd. 

Now,  touch'd  celestial,  lanch'd  it  on  di«  akr. 

The  Genius  he  whence  Britain  shines  anprasaci. 

The  land  of  light,  and  rectitude  of  nund. 

He  too  the  fire  of  ftncy  feeds  intense. 

With  all  the  train  of  passiooa  tbencsc  derir\} : 

Not  kindling  quick,  a  noisy  transient  blaae. 

But  gradual,  silent,  lasting,  and  profinind. 

Near  him  Retirement,  pointing  to  the  ahader 

And  Independence,  stood :  the  gtiieim»  psirv 

That  simple  life,  the  quiet-whispering  groTev 

And  the  still  raptures  of  the  free-bom  soul 

To  cates  prefer,  by  virtue  bought;  not  earn'd. 

Proudly  prefer  them  to  the  servile  pompa. 

And  to  the  heart-embitter'd  joys  of  shives. 

Or  should  the  latter,  to  the  public  scene 

Demanded,  quit  his  sylvan,  friend  awhile  ; 

Nought  can  his  firmness  shake,  nothing  i 

His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  common-weal  ; 

Nor  stormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools. 

Foul  ministers,  dark-working  by  the  force 

Of  6ecretH»pping  gold.    AU  their  vile  artBp 

Their  shameful  honors,  their  perfidious  gif^ 

He  greatly  scorns ;  and,  if  he  must  betray 

His  plunder'd  country,  or  his  power  resign, 

A  moment's  parley  were  eternal  shame : 

Illustrious  into  private  life  again. 

From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascenda. 

And  firm  in  senates  stands  the  patriot's  i 

Or  draws  new  vigor  in  the  peaceful  shade. 

Aloof  the  bashful  Virtues  hover'd  coy. 

Proving  by  sweet  distrust  distrusted  wofth. 

Rough  Labor  clos'd  the  train ;  and  in  hia  hand. 

Rude,  callous,  sinew-swell'd,  and  black  wiifa  toil 

Came  manly  Indignation.    Sour  he  seema. 

And  more  than  seems,  by  lawful  pride  aasafl'd ; 

Yet  kind  at  heart,  and  just,  and  generous,  diete 

No  vengeance  lurks,  no  pale  insidious  gnll : 

Ev'n  in  the  very  luxiuy  of  rsge. 

He  softening  can  forgive  a  gallant  foe ; 

The  nerve,  support,  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 

Nor  be  Religion,  rational  and  free, 

Here  pass'd  in  silence ;  whose  ennptnr'd  eye 

Sees  Heaven  with  Earth  connected,  human  tfaopi 

Link'd  to  divine :  who  not  from  servile  fear. 

By  rites  for  some  weak  tyrant  incense  fit. 

The  god  of  Love  adores,  but  from  a  heart 

Effusing  gladness,  into  pleasing  awe 

That  now  astonish'd  swells,  now  in  a  cahn 

Of  fearless  confidence  that  smiles  serene ; 

That  lives  devotion,  one  continual  hymn. 

And  then  most  grateful,  when  Heaven*a  boim^  hmbi 

Is  right  ei\ioy*d.    This  evercheerful  power 

O'er  the  rais'd  drole  ray'd  superior  day. 

"  I  joy'd  to  join  the  Virtues  whence  my  reiga 
O'er  Albion  wss  to  rise.    Each  cheering  each. 
And,  like  the  circling  planets  from  the  Son, 
All  borrowing  beams  from  me,  a  heighten'd  mal 
Impatient  fir'd  us  to  commence  our  toils. 
Or  pleasures  rather.    Long  the  pungent  time 
Pass'd  not  in  mutual  hails;  but,  through  the  land 
Darting  our  light,  we  shone  the  fogs  away. 

"  The  Virtues  conquer  with  a  single  look. 
Such  grace,  such  beauty,  such  victorious  ligbL 
Live  in  their  presence,  stream  in  every  glance. 
That  the  soul  won,  enamour'd,  and  refin'd. 
Grows  their  own  image,  pure  ethereal  fbne. 
Hence  die  foul  demons,  that  oppose  our  reign, 
WoaM  still  from  us  deluded  mortals  wrap; 
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Or  in  groM  shades  they  drown  the  visual  ray, 

Or  by  the  fi>gs  of  prejudice,  where  mix 

Falsehood  and  truth  confounded,  foil  the  sense 

With  vain  refracted  images  of  bliss. 

But  chief  around  the  court  of  flatter'd  kings 

They  roll  the  dusky  rampart,  wall  o'er  wall 

Of  darkness  pile,  «ind  with  their  thickest  shade 

Secure  the  throne.    No  savage  Alp,  the  ddn 

Of  wolves,  and  bears,  and  monstrous  things  obscene. 

That  vex  the  swain,  and  waste  the  countiy  round, 

Protected  lies  beneath  a.  deeper  cloud. 

Yet  there  we  sometimes  send  a  searching  ray. 

As,  at  the  sacred  opening  of  the  mom. 

The  prowling  race  retire ;  so,  pierc'd  severe, 

Before  our  potent  blaze  these  demons  fly. 

And  all  their  works  dissolve. — ^The  whLsper'd  tale. 

That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows ; 

I        Faii>fiu}'d  deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 

,        Ke'er  looks  direct.    The  tongue  that  licks  the  dust, 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting : 

I        Smooth  crocodile  destruction,  whose  fell  tears 

P        Ensnare.    The  Janus  face  of  courtly  pride ; 
One  to  superiors  heaves  submissive  eyes. 

J        On  hapless  worth  the  other  scowls  disdain. 

,        CheekB  that  for  some  weak  tenderness,  alone,. 

^        Some  virtuous  slip,  can  wear  a  blush.    The  laugh 

,        Profane,  when  midnight  bowls  disclose  the  heart, 
At  starving  virtue,  and  at  virtue's  fbols^ 
Determin'd  to  be  broke,  the  plighted  faith : 
Nay  more,  the  godless  oath  that  knows  no  ties. 

I        Soft-buzzing  slander ;  silky  moths,  that  eat 

An  honest  name.    The  harpy  hand,  and  maw. 
Of  avaricious  Luxury ;  who  makes 
The  throne  his  shelter,  venal  laws  his  fort. 
And,  by  his  service,  who  betrays  his  king. 

**Now  turn  your  view,  and  mark  fh>m  Celtie* 

I  night 

To  present  grandeur  how  my  Britain  rose. 

'  "  Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  careless  sons 

'        Of  Nature,  roam'd  the  forest-bounds,  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high*erabowering  fane, 
And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wars  : 
For  by  the  Druidt  taught,  that  death  but  shifls 
The  vital  scene,  they  that  prime  fear  despis'd  ; 
And,  prone  to  rush  on  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare 

'         An  ill-sav'd  life  that  must  again  return. 

'         Erect  from  Nature's  hand,  by  tyrant  force. 
And  still  more  tyrant  custom,  unsubdued, 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  such  as  choice  or  common  good  ordain. 
This  general  sense,  with  which  the  nations  I 
Promiscuous  fire,  in  Britons  bum'd  intense, 
Of  future  times  prophetic.    Witness,  Rome, 
Who  saw's!  thy  Cssar,  from  the  naked  land, 
Whose  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  repell'd, 
To  seek  Pharsalian  wreaths.     Witness,  the  toil. 
The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure, 
Beneath  an  empire's t  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle. 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 
The  Norths  remain'd  untouch'd,  where  those  who 
scom'd 


•  Great  Britsio  was  peopled  by  the  Geltc,  or  Gauls. 

t  The  Druids,  r  nong  the  ancient  Gaals  and  Britons, 
had  the  care  and  lirection  of  all  religious  matters. 

X  The  Roman  empire. 

§  Caledonia,  inhabited  by  the  8eoU  and  Piets ;  whither 
a  great  many  Britons,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Ro- 
mans, retired 


To  stoop,  retired ;  and  to  their  keen  efibrt 

Yielding  at  last,  recoil'd  the  Roman  power. 

In  vain,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock. 

From  sea  to  sea  desponding  legions  rais'd 

The  wall*  immense :  and  yet,  on  Summer's  eve, 

While  sport  his  lambkins  round,  the  shepherd's  gaze, 

'Continual  o'er  it  burst  the  northern  storm,t 

As  often,  check'd,  receded ;  threatening  hoarse 

A  swifl  return.    But  the  devouring  flood 

No  more  endur'd  control,  when,  to  support 

The  last  remains  of  empire^  was  recall'd 

The  weary  Roman,  and  the  Briton  lay 

Unnerv'd,  exhausted,  spiritless,  and  sunk. 

Great  proof!  how  men  enfeeble  into  slaves. 

The  sword  behind  him  fiash*d;  before  him  roar'd, 

Deaf  to  his  woes,  the  deep.$    Forlorn,  around 

He  roird  his  eye,  not  sparkling  ardent  flame. 

As  when  Caractacusll  to  batde  led 

Silurian  swains,  and  BoadiceaT  taught 

Her  raging  troops  the  miseries  of  slaves. 

**Then,  (sad  relief!)  from  the  bleak  coast  that 
hears 
The  German  ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong. 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-ey'd  Saxon  came. 
He  came  implor'd,  but  came  with  other  aim- 
Than  to  protect.    For  conquest  and  defence 
Suffices  the  same  arm.    With  the  fierce  race 
Pour'd  in  a  fresh  invigorating  stream  ; 
Blood,  where  unquell^  a  mighty  spirit  glowed. 
Rash  war,  and  perilous  battle  their  delight ; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds, 
Unpeaceful  death  their  choice  f*  deriving  thence 


*  The  wall  of  Severus,  built  upon  Adrian's  rampart, 
which  ran  for  eighty  miles  quite  across  tbe  country, 
fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith. 

t  Irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

X  The  Roman  empire  being  miserably  torn  by  the 
northern  nations,  Britain  was  for  ever  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  year  426  or  4S7. 

§  The  Britons  applying  to  ^tius,  the  Roman  general, 
for  assistance,  thus  ezpresied  tJieir  misersble  condition : 
**  We  know  not  which  way  to  tarn  us.  Tbe  barbarians 
drive  as  to  the  sea,  and  tbe  sea  forces  us  back  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two 
deaths,  either  to  be  swallowed  up  by  tbe  waves,  or  butdi- 
ered  by  the  sword." 

I  King  of  the  Silures,  fhmous  for  his  great  exploits,  aad 
accounted  the  best  general  Great  Britain  had  ever  pro- 
duced. The  Silures  were  esteemed  the  bravest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  tbe  Britons:  they  inhabited  Herefordshire, 
Radnorshire,  Brecknockshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Gla- 
morganshire. 

IF  dueen  of  the  Iceni :  her  story  is  well  known. 

**  It  is  certain,  that  an  opinion  was  fixed  and  general 
among  them  (the  Goths)  that  death  was  but  tbe  entrance 
into  another  lifb ;  that  all  men  who  lived  laxy  and  inac- 
tive lives,  and  died  natural  deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age. 
went  into  vast  caves  under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry, 
full  of  noisome  creatures  usual  to  such  places,  and  there 
forever  grovelled  in  endless  stench  and  misery.  On  the 
contrary,  aU  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  actions  and 
enterprisfis,  to  the  conquest  of  their  neighbors  and  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  and  died  in  battle,  or  of  violent 
deaths  upon' bold  adventures  or  resolutions,  went  imme- 
diately to  the  vast  ball  or  palace  of  Odin,  their  god  of 
war,  who  eternally  kept  open  house  for  all  such  guests, 
wbera  they  were  entertained  at  infinite  tables,  in  per- 
petual feasts  and  mirth,  carousing  in  bowls  made  of  tb» 
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A*  right  to  femU  and  diain  immorlal  bowb 

In  Odin*8  hall ;  whoae  blazing  roof  reaoonds 

The  genial  uproar  of  those  ahadea,  who  fidl 

In  desperate  fight,  or  by  some  brave  attempt; 

And  thoogh  more  polished  timea  the  martial  creed 

DiBOwn,  yet  atill  the  fearieaa  habit  lives. 

Nor  were  the  surly  gifb  of  war  their  all. 

Wisdom  woB  likewise  theirs,  indulgent  laws, 

The  calm  gradations  of  art-nursing  peace, 

And  matcUess  order,  the  deep  basis  still 

On  which  ascends  my  British  reign.    Untam'd 

To  the  refining  subtleties  of  slaves. 

They  brought  an  happy  government  along, 

Form'd  by  that  freedom,  which,  with  secret  voice. 

Impartial  Nature  teaches  all  her  sons. 

And  which  of  old  through  the  whole  Sc3rthian  mass 

I  strong  inspirU    Monarcbxcal  their  state, 

But  prudently  oonfin'd,  and  mingled  wise 

Of  each  harmonious  power :  only,  too  much 

Imperious  war  into  their  rule  infus'd, 

Prevail'd  their  general-king,  and  chieftain-thanes. 

"  In  many  a  field,  by  civil  fury  stun'd. 
Bled  the  discordant  heptarchy  ,-*  and  long 
(Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan'd ; 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxons  saw 
Egbert!  and  Peace  on  one  united  throne. 

"  No  sooner  dawn'd  the  fair  disclosing  calm 
Of  brighter  days,  when,  lo!  the  North  anew. 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  pour'd 
Woes  the  severest  e'er  a  people  felt 
Tike  Danish  rBven4  lur'd  by  annual  prey. 
Hung  o'er  the  land  inoeasant    Fleet  on  fleet 
Of  barbarous  pirates  unremitting  tore 
The  miserable  coast    Before  them  stalk'd, 
Far-seen,  the  demon  of  devouring  flame ; ' 
Rapine,  and  murder,  all  with  blood  besmear'd, 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart ; 
While  close  behind  them  march'd  the  sallow  power 
Of  desolating  famine,  who  delights 
In  gnus-grown  cities,  and  in  desert  fields ; 
And  purple-spotted  pestilence,  by  whom 
Ev'n  friendship  scar'd,  in  sickening  horror  sinks 
Each  social  sense  and  tenderness  of  life. 
Fixing  at  last  the  sanguinary  race 
Spread,  from  the  Humber's  loud-resounding  shore. 
To  where  the  Thames  devolves  his  gentle  maze. 
And  with  superior  arm  the  Saxon  aw'd. 
But  superstition  first  and  monkish  dreams. 
And  monk-directed  doister^eeking  kings. 
Had  ate  away  hu  vigor,  ate  away 
His  edge  of  courage,  and  depress'd  the  soul 
Of  conquering  freedom,  which  he  once  respir'd. 


skulls  of  their  enemies  they  bad  slain;  according  to  the 
niunber  of  whom,  every  one  in  these  mansions  of  plea- 
snre  was  the  most  honored  and  best  entertained. 

Sir  ffiUiam  TempWM  Essay  on  Bsnne  Ftrlus, 

*  The  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  considered 
as  being  united  into  one  common  government,  under  a 
general  in  chief,  or  monarch,  and  by  the  means  of  an 
assembly  general,  or  Wittenagemot 

t  Egbert,  king  of  Wcssex,  who,  after  having  reduced 
all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  under  his  domin- 
ion, was  the  first  king  of  England. 

X  A  (kmoos  Danish  standard,  called  reafan,  or  ravtn.— 
The  Danes  imagined  that,  before  a  battle,  tbe  raven 
wrought  upon  this  standard  clapt  its  wings  or  hung 
1  its  head,  in  token  of  victory  or  defeat 


Thus  cruel  ages  poas'd  ;  and  rare  appeer'd 
White-mantled  Peace,  exalting  o'er  the  vsle, 
As  when  with  Alfred,*  from  the  wilds  she  one 
To  polic'd  ciiiea  and  protected  phuns. 
Thos  by  degrees  the  Saxon  empire  sank 
Then  set  entire  in  Hastingai^  bloody  field. 

«  Compendious  war!  (on  Biiiain's  glofy  bcoL 
So  Fate  oidain'd)  in  that  decisive  day. 
The  haughty  Norman  seiz'd  at  once  an  irie. 
From  which,  through  many  a  centuiy,  in  tvs. 
The  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  had  toil'd  and  bkd. 
Of  Gothic  nations  this  the  final  burst; 
And,  mix'd  with  the  geniua  of  these  people,  all 
These  virtues  mix'd  in  one  exalted  stream. 
Here  the  rich  tide  of  English  blood  grew  faSl 

"  Awhile  my  spirit  slept ;  the  land  swfaiie, 
AflfHghted,  droop'd  beneath  despotic  rage. 
Instead  of  Edward's^  equal  gentle  hws. 
The  furious  victor^s  partial  will  prevail'd. 
All  prostrate  lay ;  and,  in  the  secret  disde. 
Deep-stung,  but  fearful,  Indignation  gnesh'd 
His  teeth.    Of-  freedom,  property,  despoii'd. 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms ;  with  c»tfcs  cnsk'i 
With  rufiians  quarter'd  o'er  the  bridled  land,* 
The  shivering  wretches,  at  the  curfew  toond^ 
Dejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds. 
And,  through  the  mournful  gloom,  of  aodenftas 
Mus'd  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.    Ev'n  to  fred 
A  tyrant's  idle  sport  the  peasant  starv'd: 
To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  cheerful  hamlet  spiry  town,  was  giro, 
And  the  brown  ibrestll  ronghen'd  wide  around. 

**  But  thu  so  dead,  so  vile  submissioo,  kng 
Endur'd  not    Gathering  force,  my  gmdutl  bm 
Shook  off  the  mountain  of  tyrannic  svaj. 
Unus'd  to  bend,  impatient  of  control. 
Tyrants  themselves  the  common  tyrant  checkU 
The  chureh,  by  kings  intracmble  and  fierce, 
Denied  her  portion  of  the  plnnder'd  stale, 
Or,  tempted,  by  the  timorous  and  weak. 
To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  their  npine  liv. 
The  barons  next  a  nobler  league  began, 
Both  those  of  English  and  of  Normsn  laoe, 
In  one  fiaternal  nation  blended  now. 
The  nation  of  the  free  !T  press'd  by  a  bsod 
Of  patriots,  ardent  as  the  Summer's  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see! 
Mark !  how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  besis 
His  strong  reluctance  down,  his  dark  revenge. 


♦  Alfred  the  Great  renowned  in  war,  and  no  fc«  ^ 
mous  in  peace  tor  his  many  ezceUeat  institotiosi.  pK 
ticularly  that  of  Juries. 

t  The  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  HamW  H.  ^^ 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  slain,  and  WiIUi»  tlie  wa- 
queror  made  himself  master  of  England. 

t  Edward  III.  the  Confessor,  who  redaced  tteV«^ 
Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish  laws,  into  ose  ^^-Jzi 
from  that  time  became  conunon  to  tU  EbiIsbA  »■*' 
name  of  the  Laws  of  Edward. 

§  The  curfew  bell  (from  the  French  mxr^'^)^ 
was  rung  every  night  at  eight  of  the  dock,  to  «»" 
English  to  put  out  their  fires  and  candte,  nodtf  mf* 
alty  of  a  severe  fine. 

I  The  New  Ftorest,  in  Hampshiie,  t  •  vata  «»««** 
country  tor  above  tLiity  miles  in  Jmt^  ^ 


TT  On  the  61b  of  June.  1S15,  Khig  Jobs.  ^  ^^^ 
ons  on  Buanemede,  signed  t^  |paM  cbsiw  of  •i*'^* 
qr  Magn«  Charts, 
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And  grivQS  the  charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a  glory  to  be  man. 

**  Through  this  and   through  succeeding  reigns 
aifimi'd 
These  long-contested  rights,  the  wholesome  winds 
Of  opposition*  hence  began  to  blow. 
And  oAen  since  have  lent  the  country  life. 
Before  their  breath  corruption's  insect  blights. 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel,  fly ; 
Or,  should  they  sounding  swell,  a  putrid  court, 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  purge, 
And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

•*  Though  with  the  temper'd  monarchy  here  mix'd 
Aristocuratic  sway,  the  people  still, 
Flatter*d  by  this  or  that,  as  interest  lean'd. 
No  full  perfection  knew.    For  me  reserv'd. 
And  for  my  commons,  was  that  glorious  turn. 
They  crown'd  my  firBt  atteropt,t  in  senates  rose, 
The  fort  of  freedom.'  slow  till  then,  alone. 
Had  woriL*d  that  general  liberty,  that  soul,  [leA 

'IVhich  generous  I>fature  breathes,  and  which,  when 
By  me  to  bondage  was  corruf>ted  Rome, 
I  through  the  northern  nations  wide  difTus'd. 
Hence  many  a  people,  fierce  with  freeclom,  rush*d 
From  thfe  rude  iron  regions  of  the  North, 
To  Libyan  deserts,  swarm  protruding  swarm. 
And  pour*d  new  spirit  through  a  slavish  world. 
Yet,  o*er  these  Gothic  states,  the  king  and  chieft 
Retain'd  the  high  prerogative  of  war. 
And  with  enormous  property  engross'd 
The  mingled  power.    But  on  Britannia's  shore 
Now  present,  I  to  raise  my  reign  began 
By  raising  the  democracy,  the  third  disclos'd 
And  broadest  bulwark  of  the  guarded  state. 
Then  was  the  full,  the  perfect  plan  disclos'd 
Of  Britain's  matchless  constitution,  mixt 
Of  mutual  checking  and  supporting  powers, 
King,  lords,  and  commons ;  nor  the  name  of  fiee 
Deserving,  while  the  vaasal-many  droop'd : 
For  since  the  moment  of  the  whole  they  Ibrm, 
So,  as  depress'd  or  rais'd,  the  balance  they 
Of  public  welfiue  and  of  glory  cast 
Mark  from  this  period  the  continual  prooC 

**  When  kings  of  narrow  genius,  minion-rid. 
Neglecting  frithful  worth  for  fawning  slaves ; 
Proudly  regardleoi  of  their  people's  plaints. 
And  poorly  passive  of  insulting  foes ; 
Double,  not  prudent,  obstinate*  not  firm. 
Their  merry  fear,  necessity  their  faith ; 
Instead  of  generous  fire,  presumptuous,  hot, 
Rash  to  resolve,  and  slothful  to  perform ; 
Tyrants  at  once,  and  slaves,  imperious,  mean. 
To  want  rapacious  joining  shameful 


•  The  league  formed  by  the  barons,  daring  the  roign  of 
John,  in  the  year  1213,  was  the  first  confederacy  made  in 
England  ia  defence  of  the  nation's  interest  sgainst  the 
king. 

t  The  Commons  are  generally  tboaght  to  have  been 
drat  represented  in  parliament  towards  the  end  of  Ilcnry 
the  Third's  reign.  To  a  parliament  called  in  the  j'ear 
1964,  each  county  was  ordered  to  send  four  knights,  as 
representatives  of  their  respective  shires ;  and  to  a  parlia- 
ment called  in  the  year  following,  each  county  was  or- 
dered to  send,  as  their  representatives,  two  knights,  and 
each  dty  and  borough  as  many  citixens  and  burgesses. 
Till  then,  history  makes  no  mention  of  them ;  whence  a 
very  strong  argument  may  be  drawn,  te  fix  llie  original 
of  the  Boose  of  Commons  to  that  era, 
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By  counsels  weak  and  wicked,  easy  rons'd 
To  paltry  schemes  of  absolute  command. 
To  seek  their  splendor  in  their  sure  diagrace. 
And  in  a  broken  ruin'd  people  wealth  : 
When  such  o'ercast  the  state,  no  bond  of  love, 
No  heart,  no  soul,  no  unity,  no  ner^'e, 
Combin'd  the  loose  disjointed  public,  lost 
To  fame  abroad,  to  happiness  at  home. 

"  But  when  an  Edward  and  an  Henry*  breadi'd 
Through  the  charm'd  whole  one  all-exerting  soul : 
Drawn  sympathetic  from  his  dark  retreat. 
When  wide-attracted  merit  round  them  glow'd : 
When  counsels  just,  extensive,  generous,  firm. 
Amid  the  maze  of  state,  determined  kept 
Some  ruling  point  in  view  :  when,  on  the  stock 
Of  public  good  and  glory  grafted,  spread 
Their  palms,  their  laurels;  or,  if  thence  they  stray 'd 
Swifl  to  return,  and  patient  of  restraint : 
When  legal  state,  preeminence  of  place. 
They  scom'd  to  deem  pre-eminence  of  ease. 
To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive :  as  in  distinction,  powe^   ' 
Indulgence,  honor,  and  advantage,  first ; 
When  they  too  claim *d  in  virtue,  danger,  toil. 
Superior  rank  ;  with  equal  hand,  prepar'd 
To  guard  the  subject,  and  to  quell  the  foe : 
When  such  with  me  their  vital  influence  shed. 
No  routter'd  grievance,  hopeless  sigh,  was  hsard ; 
No  foul  distrust  through  wary  senates  ran, 
Confin'd  their  bounty,  and  their  ardor  quench'd  :• 
On  aid,  unquestion'd,  liberal  aid  was  given : 
Safe  in  th^ir  conduct,  by  their  valor  fir'd. 
Fond  where  they  led  victorious  armies  rush'd ; 
And  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Agincourtt  proclaim. 
What  kings  supported  by  almighty  love, 
And  people  fir'd  with  liberty,  can  do. 

**  Be  veil'd  the  savage  reigns,!  when  kindred  rage 
The  numerous  once  Plantagenets  devoured, 
A  race  to  vengeance  vow'd !  and  when,  oppress'd 
By  private  feuds,  almost  extinguish'd  lay 
My  quivering  flame.    But,  in  the  next,  behold  ! 
A  cautious  tyrant^  lent  it  oil  anew. 

"  Proud,  dark,  suspicious,  brooding  o'er  his  gold 
As  how  to  fix  his  throne  he  jealous  cast 
His  craffy  views  around ;  pierc'd  with  a  ray, 
Which  on-  his  timid  mind  I  darted  full. 
He  mark'd  the  barons  of  excessive  sway. 
At  pleasure  making  and  unmaking  kings  ;|| 
And  hence,  to  crush,  these  petty  tyrants,  plann'd 
A  hiw,1[  that  let  them,  by  the  silent  waste 
Of  luxury,  their  landed  wealth  diffuse. 
And  with  that  wealth  their  implicated  power. 
By  soft  degrees  a  mighty  change  ensued, 
Ev'n  working  to  this  day.    With  streams,  deduc'd 
From  these  diminish 'd  floods,  the  country  smil'd. 
As  when  impetuous  from  the  snow-heap'd  Alps. 
To  vernal  suns  relenting,  poun  the  Rhine  ; 
While  undivided,  ofV,  with  wasteful  sweep. 
He  foams  along ;  but,  through  Batavian  meads, 


•  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. 

t  Three  famous  batUes,  gained  by  the  English  over  tba 
French. 

X  Daring  the  civil  wan  betwixt  the  fkmilies  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

§  Henry  VU. 

I  The  fkmoQS  Earl  of  Warwick,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV..  was  called  the  King-maksr.- 

ir  Permittiog  the  barons  to  alienate  their  lands. 
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Branch'd  into  &ir  cauala,  indalgent  flows ; 
Waten  a  thousand  fields ;  and  culture,  trade. 
Towns,  meadows,  gliding  shipe,  and  viUas  mix'd, 
A  rich,  a  wondrous  landscape  rises  round. 

"  His  furious  son*  the  soul-enslaving  chain^t 
Which  nuiny  a  doting  venerable  age 
Had  link  by  link  strong-twisted  round  the  land, 
Shook  off!    No  longer  could  be  borne  a  power, 
From  Heaven  pretended,  to  deceive,  to  void 
Each  solemn  tie,  to  plunder  without  bounds. 
To  curb  the  generous  soul,  to  fi)ol  mankind ; 
And,  wild  at  last,  to  plunge  into  a  sea 
Of  blood,  and  horror.    The  returning  light, 
That  first  through  WicklifiTt  streak'd  the  priestly 

gloom, 
Now  burst  in  open  day.    Bar'd  to  the  blaze, 
Forth  from  the  haunts  of  6upentition$  crawPd 
Her  motley  sons,  fimtastic  figures  all ; 
And,  wide^ispers'd,  their  useless  fetid  wealth 
In  graceful  labor  bloom'd,  and  firuits  of  peace. 

*'  Trade,  join*d  to  these,  on  every  sea  displayed 
A  daring  canvas,  pour'd  with  every  tide 
A  golden  flood.    From  other  worlds  |i  were  roird 
The  guilty  glittering  stores,  whose  fatal  charms 
By  the  plain  Indian  happily  despised, 
Yet  work'd  his  woe ;  and  to  the  blisiful  groves, 
Where  Nature  liv*d  herself  among  her  sons, 
And  innocence  and  joy  for  ever  dwelt, 
Drew  rage  unknown  to  Pagan  climes  before. 
The  wont  the  zeal-inflam'd  barbarian  drew. 
Be  no  such  horrid  commerce,  Britain,  thine ! 
But  want  tor  want,  with  mutual  aid,  supply. 

"  The  commons  thus  enrich'd,  and  powerftil  grown, 
Against  the  barons  weigh'd.     Eliza  then, 
Amid  these  doubtful  motions,  steady,  gave 
The  beam  to  fix.     She !  like  the  secret  eye 
That  never  closes  on  a  guarded  worid. 
So  sought,  so  markU  so  seiz*d  the  public  good, 
That  self^upported,  without  one  ally, 
She  aw'd  her  inward,  queird  her  circling  fbe& 
Inspir'd  by  me,  beneath  her  sheltering  arm. 
In  spite  of  raging  univenal  noayt'^ 
And  raging  seas  repress'd,  the  Belgic  states, 
My  bulwark  on  the  Continent,  arose. 
Matchless  in  all  the  spirit  of  her  days ! 
With  confidence,  unbounded,  fearless  love 
Elate,  her  fervent  people  waited  gay, 
Cheerful  demanded  the  long-threaten'd  fleet,** 
And  dash'd  the  pride  of  Spain  around  their  isle. 
Nor  ceas'd  the  British  thunder  here  to  rage : 
The  deep,  reclaim'd,  obey'd  its  awful  call ; 
In  fire  and  smoke  Iberian  ports  involv'd, 
The  trembling  fi>e  ev'n  to  the  centre  shook 
Of  their  new<K»nquer'd  world,  and  skulking  stole 
By  veering  winds  their  Indian  treasure  home. 


•  Henry  VUL  f  Of  pspal  dominion. 

t  John  Wicklifl^  doctor  of  divinity,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  publisbed  doctrines  very 
eontrary  to  those  of  the  chuicb  of  Rome,  and  psrticolsr- 
ly  denying  the  papal  authority.  His  fbUowers  grew  very 
Bomeroai,  and  were  called  Lollards. 

§  Suppression  of  monasteries. 

I  The  Spanieli  West  Indies. 

tr  The  dominion  of  the  House  of  Aottria. 

**  The  Spenish  Armada.  Rapin  says,  that  afler 
proper  measuree  had  been  taken,  the  enemy  was  e^neted 
with  uaflflmmon  alacrity. 


Meantime,  peace,  plen^,  joalioe^  i 

With  softer  laurels  crown'd  her  happy  raga 

**  As  yet  undrcumscrib'd,  the  r^gal  power. 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  reoainU 
A  wide  voracious  gnlC  where  swaSow'd  eft 
The  helpleas  sulgect  lay.    Thtf  to  ndoee 
To  the  just  limit  was  my  great  efifort 

**  By  means  that  evil  seem  to  narrow  obo, 
Superior  beings  work  their  myadc  wiU  : 
From  storm  and  trouble  thus  a  settled  cdm. 
At  last,  eflTulgent,  o*'er  Britannia  smil'd. 

**The  gathering  tempest,  HeavefrConnsMiQ^d 
came. 
Came  in  the  prince,*  who,  drank  with  flattay.dms; 
His  vain  pacific  counsels  ruFd  the  worid; 
Though  scom*d  abroad,  bewilder'd  in  a  mat 
Of  fruitless  treaties ;  while  at  home  ewlaT'd. 
And  by  a  worthless  crew  insatiate  disin'd, 
He  lost  his  people's  oonfidenoe  and  lore; 
Irreparable  Iobb  !  whence  crowns  become 
An  anxious  burden.    Years  inglorious  pavM: 
Triumphant  Spain  the  vengeful  dmoght  enjsr'i 
Abandoned  Frederickt  pin'd,  and  Ralei^  taied 
But  nothing  that  to  these  internal  broik, 
That  rancor,  he  began ;  while  lawless  nety 
He,  with  his  shivish  doctors,  tried  to  resr 
On  metaphysic  on  enchanted  ground^ 
And  all  the  mazy  quibbles  of  the  sehoob: 
As  if  for  one,  aiiid  sometimes  ibr  the  wont. 
Heaven  had  mankind  in  vengeance  only  nude 
Vain  the  pretence !  not  so  the  dire  efZect, 
The  fierce,  the  foolish  discord  thenoe  derirU) 
That  tears  the  country  still,  by  party-rsge 
And  ministerial  clamor  kept  alive^ 
In  action  weak,  and  for  the  wordy  war 
Best  fitted,  faint  this  prince  pursued  his  clsia: 
Content  to  teach  ihe  sulgect  herd,  bow  pttU 
How  sacred  he!  how  despicable  they! 

'*  But  hxB  unyielding  son  l|  these  docnines  dnoL 
With  all  a  bigot's  rage  (who  never  damp* 
By  reasoning  his  fire ;)  and  what  diey  tsogfat 
Warm  and  tenacious,  into  practice  pndiU 
Senates,  in  vain,  their  kind  restraint  applied: 
The  more  they  struggled  to  support  the  hm. 
His  justicenlreadlng  ministers  the  more 
Drove  him  beyond  their  bounds.    Wd  with  tls 

check 
Of  faithful  love,  and  with  the  flattery  plesi'd 
Of  false  designing  guilt,  the  fimnisin  be 
Of  pubUc  wisdom  and  of  justice  shutT 
Wide  moum'd  the  land.     Straight  to  the  wtBd  w 
Free,  cordial,  large,  of  never-failing  sourer 
Th'  illegal  imposition  fbllow'd  harsh. 
With  execration  given,  or  ruthless  squeei'd 
From  an  insulted  people,  by  a  bend 
Of  the  worst  rufiians,  those  of  tyrant  powff-^ 
Oppression  walk'd  at  large,  and  poor'd  sbrosd 


♦  James  I. 

t  Elector  Palatine,  and  who  had  been  dw^'fj* 
Bohemia,  but  was  stripl  of  all  his  dominions  »"^ 
Ues  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  while  Janes  tlie  Rm 
his  fhtherin-Iaw,  boiog  amused  fhrn  time  to  ^^-^ 
deavored  to  mediate  a  peace. 

t  The  monstrous,  and  till  then  uBhesrd-of  *°^f* 
divine  indefisasible  hereditary  right,  psiMV«  oWiem 
&c. 

§  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory. 

I  Charles  L  T  Firiiiae*^ 
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Her  unrelenting  tnin :  inibnneri,  spies, 

Blood-hounds,  that  sturdy  fieedom  to  the  groye 

Pursue ;  prqjectois  of  aggrieving  schemes 

Commerce  to  load  fi>r  unprotected  seas,* 

To  sell  the  starving  many  to  the  few,t 

And  drain  a  thousand  ways  th'  ezhansted  land. 

Ev'n  from  that  healing  pbce,  whence  peace  shoold 

flow. 
And  gospel  truth,  inhuman  higoti  shed 
Their  poison  round  ;t  and  on  the  venal  bendi. 
Instead  of  justice,  party  held  the  scale, 
And  violence  the  swoid.    Afflicted  years. 
Too  patient,  felt  at  last  dieir  vengeance  ftalL 

**  Mid  the  low  murmurs  of  subuussive  fear 
And  mingled  rage,  my  Hampden  rais'd  his  voioe» 
And  to  the  laws  appealed ;  the  laws  no  more 
In  judgment  sate,  behov'd  some  other  ear. 
When  instant  from  the  keen  resentive  North, 
By  long  oppremion  by  religion  rous'd. 
The  guardian  army  came.    Beneath  its  wing 
Was  called,  though  meant  to  furnish  hostile  aid, 
The  more  than  Roman  senate.    There  a  flame 
Broke  out,  that  cleared,  consum*d,  renewed  the  land. 
In  deep  emotion  hnrl'd,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome, 
Indignant  burstifg  from  a  tyrant's  chain, 
While,  full  of  me,  each  agitated  soul 
Strung  every  nerve,  and  flam*d  in  every  eye. 
Had  e'er  beheld  such  light  and  heat  combin'd  ! 
Such  heads  and  hearts !  such  dreadful  zeal,  led  on 
By  calm  majestic  wisdom,  taught  its  course 
What  nuisance  to  devour ;  such  wisdom  flr'd 
With  unabating  zeal,  and  aim'd  sincere 
To  clear  the  weedy  state,  restore  the  laws. 
And  for  the  future  to  secure  their  sway. 

**  This  then  the  purpose  of  my  mildest  sons. 
But  man  is  blind.    A  nation  once  inflam'd 
(Chief,  should  the  breath  of  fiictious  fury  blow 
With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiasts  swell'd) 
Not  easy  cools  again.    From  breast  to  breast. 
From  eye  to  eye,  the  kindling  passions  mix 
In  heighten'd  blaze ;  and,  ever  wise  and  just. 
High  Heaven  to  gracious  ends  directs  the  storm. 
Thus,  in  one  conflagration  Britam  wrapt. 
And  by  confusion's  lawless  sons  despdl'd. 
King,  lords,  and  commons,  thundering  to  the  ground. 
Successive  rush'd — Lo !  from  their  ashes  rose, 
Gay-beaming  radiant  youth,  the  Phoenix-state.^ 

**  The  grievous  yoke  of  vassalage,  the  yoke 
Of  private  life,  lay  by  those  flames  dissolvM ; 
And,  from  the  wasteful,  the  luxurious  kingJi 
Was  purchas'd  that  which  taught  the  young 

bend.T 
Stronger  restored,  the  commons  tax'd  the  whole. 
And  built  on  that  eternal  rock  their  power. 
The  crown,  of  its  hereditary  wealth 
DespoiVd,  on  senates  more  dependent  grew, 
And  they  more  frequent,  more  aasur'd.    Yet  liv'd. 
And  in  full  vigor  spread  that  bitter  root, 
The  passive  doctrines,  by  their  patrons  first 
Oppos'd  ferocious,  when  they  touch  themselves. 


*  Ship-money.  t  Monopolies. 

t  The  raging  high-clrarch  sermons  of  these  times,  in- 
spiring at  oBoe  s  spirit  of  slavish  saboiisBion  to  the  court, 
and  of  bitter  persecution  against  those  whom  they  call 
Church  and  State  Puritans. 

$AttbeEestoratioa. 

V  Charles  IL 

T  Court  of  wards. 


This  wild  delusive  cant ;  the  rash  cabal 

Of  hungry  courtiers,  ravenous  for  prey ; 

The  bigot,  restless  in  a  double  diain 

To  bind  anew  the  land ;  the  constant  need 

Of  finding  faithless  means,  of  shifting  forms. 

And  fhittering  senates,  to  supply  his  waste ; 

These  tore  some  moments  fiom  the  careless  prince, 

And  in  his  breast  awak'd  the  kindred  plan. 

By  dangerous  sofbiess  long  he  min'd  hk  way ; 

By  subtle  arts,  disamulation  deep ; 

By  sharing  what  corruption  shower'd,  profuse ; 

By  breathing  wide  the  gay  licentk>us  plague. 

And  pleasing  manners,  fitted  to  deceive. 

**  At  last  subsided  the  delirious  joy, 
On  whose  high  billow,  firom  the  saintly  reign 
The  nation  drove  too  fiir.    A  pension'd  king. 
Against  his  country  brib'd  by  Gallic  gold ; 
The  port*  pernicious  sold,  the  Scylla  since, 
And  fell  Charybdis  of  the  British  seas  ; 
Freedom  attack'd  abroad.t  with  surer  blow 
To  cut  it  off  at  home ;  the  savior  leaguet 
Of  Europe  broke;  the  progress  eVn  advanc'd 
Of  universal  sway,$  which  to  reduce 
Such  seas  of  blood  and  treasure  Britain  cost ; 
The  millions,  by  a  generous  people  given. 
Or  squander'd  vile,  or  to  corrupt,  disgrace. 
And  awe  the  land  with  forces  not  their  own,il 
Employ'd ;  the  dariing  church  herself  betray'd ; 
All  these,  broad-glaring,  op'd  the  general  eye. 
And  wak'd  my  spirit,  Sie  resisting  soul. 

**  Mild  was,  at  fint,  and  half  asham'd,  the  check 
Of  senates,  shook  from  the  fiintastic  dream 
Of  absolute  submission,  tenets  vile ! 
Which  slaves  would  blush  to  own,  and  which,  reduc'd 
To  practice,  always  honest  Nature  shock. 
Not  ev'n  the  mask  reroov'd,  and  the  fierce  front 
Of  tyranny  disdos'd  ;  nor  trampled  laws ; 
Nor  seiz'd  each  badge  of  freedom  through  the 

land;ir 
Nor  Sidney  bleeding  for  the  unpublish'd  page ; 
Nor  on  the  bench  atow'd  corruption  plac'd. 
And  murderous  rage  itself,  in  Jeffries'  form ; 
Nor  endless  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  ^ 
Cruel  and  false,  could  raise  the  public  arm. 
Distrustful,  scattered,  of  combining  chiefs 
Devoid,  and  dreading  blind  rapacious  war. 
The  patient  public  turns  not,  till  impell'd 
To  the  near  verge  of  ruin.    Hence  I  rous'd 
The  bigot  king  **  and  hurried  filled  on 
His  measures  immature.    But  chief  his  seal, 
Ou^flaming  Rome  herself;  portentous  scafd 
The  troubled  nation :  Mary's  horrid  days 
To  &ncy  bleeding  rose,  and  the  dire  glare 
Of  Smithfield  lighten'd  in  his  eyes  anew. 
Yet  silence  reign'd.    Each  on  another  scowl'd 
Rueful  amazement,  pressing  down  his  rage : 
As,  mustering  vengeance,  the  deep  thunder  frowns. 
Awfully  still,  waiting  the  high  command 
To  spring.    Straight  from  his  country,  Europe  sav'd, 

«  Dunkirk. 

t  The  war,  in  conjunction  with  France,  against  the 
Dutch. 

X  The  triple  alliance. 

§  Under  Lewis  XIV. 

I A  standing  army,  raised  without  the  consent  of  par 
liament 

IT  The  charters  of  corporations. 
II. 
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To  save  Britannia,  lo !  my  darling  son. 
Than  hero  more,  the  patriot  of  mankind ! 
Immortal  Nassau  came.    I  hushed  the  deep^ 
By  demons  roas'd,  and  bade  the  listed  winds,* 
Still  shifting,  as  behov'd,  with  various  breath, 
Waft  the  deliverer  to  the  longing  shore. 
See !  wide  alive,  the  fi>aming  Channelt  bright 
With  swelling  sails,  and  all  the  pride  of  war. 
Delightful  view !  when  Justice  draws  the  sword : 
And,  mark !  diffusing  ardent  soul  around. 
And  sweet  contempt  of  death,  my  streaming  flag4 
Ev*n  advert  navies  $  bless'd  the  binding  gale, 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  joy*d. 
Arriv'd,  the  pomp,  and  not  the  waste  of  arms 
His  progress  mark'd.     The  faint  opposing  hostll 
For  once,  in  yielding,  their  best  victory  found, 
And  by  desertion  prov'd  exalted  faith ; 
While  his  the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  heart. 
Shouts  without  groan,  and  triumph  without  war. 
**  Then  dawn'd  the  period  destin'd  to  confine 
The  surge  of  wild  prerogative,  to  raise 
A  mound  restraining  its  imperious  rage. 
And  bid  the  raving  deep  no  farther  flow. 
Nor  were,  without  that  fence,  the  swallow'd  state 
Better  than  Belgian  plains  without  their  dykes, 
Sustaining  weighty  seas.    This,  often  sav'd 
By  more  than  human  hand,  the  public  saw. 
And  seiz'd  the  white-wing'd  moment.    Pleas*d  to 

yield 
Destructive  power.lT  a  wise  heroic  prince**  * 

Ev'n  lent  his  aid.    Thrice  happy  !  did  they  know 
Their  Happiness,  Britannia's  bounded  kings. 
What  though  not  theirs  the  boast,  in  dungeon  glooms 
To  plunge  bold  freedom;  or,  to  cheerless  wilds. 
To  drive  him  from  the  cordial  face  of  friend ; 
Or  fierce  to  strike  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
By  mandate  blind,  not  justice,  that 'delights 
To  dare  the  keenest  eye  of  open  day, 
What  though  no  glory  to  control  the  laws, 
And  make  injurious  will  their  only  rule, 
They  deem  it !  what  though,  tools  of  wanton  power, 
Pestiferous  armies  swarm  not  at  their  call ! 
What  though  they  give  not  a  relentless  crew 
Of  civil  furies,  proud  oppression's  fangs ! 
To  tear  at  pleasure  the  dejected  land, 


With  starving  labor  pampering  idle  watfe. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltless  tear  from  lone  afilictkm's  eye; 
To  raise  hid  merit,  set  th*  allorii^  light 
Of  virtue  high  to  view ;  to  nourish  am. 
Direct  the  thunder  of  an  injured  stite. 
Make  a  whole  glorious  people  sing  forjpy. 
Bless  human-kind,  and  through  the  downwiri  ^r^ 
Of  future  times  to  spread  that  better  son 
Which  lights  up  British  soul :  for  deeds  like  tb«, 
The  dazzling  fkir  career  nnbonnded  lies; 
While  (still  superior  Uns !)  the  dark  ahrapi 
Is  kindly  faarr'd,  the  precipice  of  ill 
Oh,  luxury  divine !  Oh,  poor  to  diis, 
Te  giddy  glories  of  despotic  thrcmes! 
By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  imaged  Hearen. 
By  boundless  good,  without  the  power  of  iD 
«  And  now  behold  !  exalted  as  the  cape 
That  swells  immense  o'er  many-peopled  esrfh 
And  like  it  free,  my  fabric  stands  complete, 
The  Palace  of  the  Laws.    To  the  four  HesTf» 
Four  gates  impartial  thrown,  unceasing  cnwik 
With  kings  themselves  the  hearty  pesant  mi 
Pour  urgent  in.    And  though  to  different  nob 
Responsive  place  belongs,  yet  equal  spwsdi 
The  sheltering  roof  o'er  all ;  while  plenty  flow. 
And  glad  contentment  echoes  round  the  whflJe- 
Ye  floods,  descend  I  ye  winds,  oonHrming,  hb*. 
Nor  outward  tempest,  twr  corrosive  time. 
Nought  but  Ae  felon  undermining  hsnd 
Of  dark  corruption,  can  its  frame  diaolre, 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dosL** 


THE  PROSPECT: 


BIING  THE  FIFTH  PAlT  Of 


*  The  Prince  of  Orani^e,  in  his  passage  to  England 
though  his  fleet  had  been  at  first  divpersed  by  a  storm, 
was  afterwards  extremely  fkvored  by  several  changes  of 
wind. 

tRapin,  in  his  History  of  England.  "The  third  of 
November  the  fleet  entered  the  Channel,  and  lay  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  to  stay  for  the  ships  that  were  behind. 
Here  the  Prince  called  a  council  of  war.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  what  a  glorious  show  the  fleet  made.  Five  ur 
six  hundred  ships  in  so  narrow  a  channel,  and  both  the 
English  and  French  shores  covered  with  numberless  spec- 
tators, axe  no  common  sight.  For  my  part,  who  was 
then  on  board  the  fleet,  I  own  it  struck  me  extremely.' 

{  The  Prince  placed  himself  in  the  main  body,  carrying 
a  flag  with  English  colors,  and  their  highnesses'  arms 
surrounded  with  this  motto:  " The  Protestant  Religion 
and  the  Liberties  of  England:"  and  anderneath  the  mot< 
to  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  Je  MainHandrai,  I  will  main- 
tain.—Rapin. 

§  Tbe  English  fleet.  |  The  king's  army. 

IT  By  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  act  of  succession. 

•♦  WUUam  IIL 
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The  Cokt^  of  Pan  V. 

The  author  addresses  the  godde»  of  ^^^'f^^ 
ing  the  happineas  and  grandeur  of  Crest  »  ^ 
as  arising  from  her  influence.  She  f**""^  . 
discourse,  and  points  out  the  chief  ^'^**  71 
are  necessary  to  maintain  here«i«WiAiii«*«  _ 
Recommends,  as  its  last  ornament  and  fi"^^^ 
sciences,  fine  arts,  and  public  works.  *  ^  ^ 
couragement of  these  raged  fiwn  die '^^-. 
France,  though  under  a  despotic  «o*Jr^ 
The  whole  concludes  with  a  pro^*  ^^^^ 
times,  given  by  the  goddess  of  Li**21,  hffcff 
scribed  by  the  author,  as  it  pwMS  m 'i**  " 
him. 

Here  interposing,  as  the  godde«  P'^JJ^ 
"  Oh,  blest  Britannia !  in  thy  presence  Ne«. 
Thou  guaidian  of  mankind !  whence  rpnoR- "^ 
All  human  grandeur,  happiness,  ^  ^' 
For  toil,  by  thee  protected,  feeb  **  P"**'-^. 
The  poor  man's  lot  with  milk  and  h^^'^Jifrtr 
And.  gilded  with  thy  mya,  ev'ndesAWI".^' 
Let  other  lands  the  potont  blesnogs^oan^ 
Of  more  exalting  suns.     Let  A«t'»  ^'^^ 
Untended,  3rie]d  the  vegetable  fl«^- 
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And  let  the  litde  intect^rtiit  fonn. 
On  higher  life  intent,  ila  silkea  tomb. 
Let  wondering  rocki,  in  ndiant  biith,  discloee 
The  varioua-tinctiir'd  children  of  the  Sun. 
From  the  prone  beam  let  mora  delicbue  firuiti 
A  flavor  drink,  that  in  one  piercing  taste 
Bids  each  combine.    Let  Gallic  vinejrards  bant 
With  floods  of  joy ;  with  mild  balsamic  joioe 
The  Tuscan  olive.     Let  Arabia  breathe 
Her  spicy  gales,  her  vital  gums  distil. 
Turbid  with  gold  let  southern  livers  flow : 
And  orient  floods  draw  soft,  o'er  pearls,  their  maze. 
Let  Afric  vaunt  her  treasures;  let  Peru 
Deep  in  her  bowels  her  own  ruin  breed, 
The  yellow  traitor  that  her  bliss  betray*di — 
XJnequaird  bliss! — and  to  unequall'd  rage! 
Yet  nor  the  gorgeous  East,  nor  golden  South, 
Xor,  in  full  prime,  that  new-discover'd  world, 
Where  flames  the  falling  day,  in  wealth  and  praise. 
Shall  with  Britannia  vie,  while,  goddess,  she 
Derives  her  praise  from  thee,  her  matchless  charms, 
Her  hearty  fruits  the  hand  of  freedom  own, 
And,  warm  with  culture,  her  thick-clustering  fields 
Prolific  teem.    Eternal  verdure  crowns 
Her  meads ;  her  gardens  smile  eternal  spring. 
She  gives  the  hunter-horM,  unqueU'd  by  toil. 
Ardent,  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chase : 
She,  whitening  o'er  her  downs,  diflfusive,  pours 
IJnnumber'd  flocks:  she  weaves  the  fleecy  robe, 
That  wraps  the  nations :  she  to  lusty  droves 
The  richest  pasture  spreads ;  and,  hers,  deep>wave 
Autumnal  seas  of  pleasing  plenty  round. 
These  her  delights :  and  by  no  baneful  herb^ 
IN'o  darting  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare, 
INo  fierce^escending  wolf,  no  serpent  roll'd 
In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 
Disturb'd.    Enlivening  these,  add  cities,  full 
Of  wealth,  of  trade,  of  cheerful  toiling  crowds ; 
Add  thriving  towns ;  add  vilkiges  and  fiuiDs, 
Innumerous  sow'd  dong  the  lively  vale. 
Where  bold  unrivall'd  peasants  happy  dwell : 
Add  ancient  sects,  with  venerable  oaks 
Embosom'd  high,  while  kindred  floods  bekyw 
Wind  through  the  mead ;  and  those  of  modem  hand, 
More  pompous,  add,  that  splendid  shine  afiir. 
Need  I  her  Umpid  lakes,  her  rivers  name. 
Where  swarm  the  finny  race?    Thee,  chief;  O 

Thames! 
On  whose  each  tide,  glad  with  returning  sails, 
Flovv'8  in  the  mingled  harvest  of  mankind  I 
And  thee,  thou  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell. 
And  waves,  resounding,  imitate  the  main? 
Why  need  I  name  her  deep  capacious  ports. 
That  point  around  the  world?  and  why  her  seas? 
All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  thunder  ocean  bears. 
She  too  the  mineral  feeds ;  th'  obedient  lead. 
The  warlike  iron,  nor  the  peaceful  lees. 
Forming  of  life  art-dviliz'd  the  bond ; 
And  what  the  Tjrrian  merchant  sought  of  old,* 
Not  dreaming  then  of  Britain's  brighter  feme. 
She  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race : 
Compatriot,  xealous,  hospitable,  kind. 
Hen  the  warm  Cambrian :  hers  the  lofly  Scot^ 
To  hardship  tam'd,  active  in  arts  and  arms, 
Fir'd  with  a  restless,  an  impatient  flame. 
That  leads  him  nptur'd  where  ambitioD  calls : 
And  English  merit  hers ;  where  meet,  combin'd. 
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Whate'er  high  fimcy,  sound  judicious  thought. 
An  ample  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul. 
And  firm  tenacious  valor,  can  bestow. 
Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she ! 
Great  nurse  of  men !  By  thee,  O  goddess,  taught. 
Her  old  renown  I  trace,  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britons  sing 
A  strain  the  Muses  never  touch'd  before. 

»  But  how  shall  this  thy  mighty  kingdom  stand  ? 
On  whet  unyielding  base  7  how  finish'd  shine  ?" 

At  this  her  eye,  collectiog  all  its  fire, 
Beam'd  more  than  human ;  and  her  awful  voice. 
Majestic,  thus  she  rais'd — **  To  Britons  bear 
This  closing  strain,  and  with  intenser  note 
Loud  let  it  sound  in  their  awaken'd  ear. 

"  On  virtue  can  alone  my  kingdom  stand. 
On  public  virtue,  every  virtue  join'd. 
For,  lost  this  social  cement  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scaree-felt  degrees, 
Will  moulder  soft  away,  till,  tottering  loose. 
They  prone  at  last  to  total  ruin  rush. 
Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 
To  rob  by  law ;  religion  mild  a  yoke 
To  tkme  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
What  are  without  it  senates,  save  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  free. 
While  the  determin'd  voice  and  heart  are  sold  ? 
What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  sounding  name  ? 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 
Of  slaves  self-barter'd  ?  Virtue !  without  thee. 
There  is  no  ruling  eye,  no  nerve,  in  states ; 
War  has  no  vigor,  and  no  safety  peace : 
£v'n  justice  warps  to  party,  laws  oppress. 
Wide  through  the  land  their  weak  protection  fiiils, 
First  broke  the  balance,  and  then  scora'd  the  svrord 
Thus  nations  sink,  society  dissolves: 
Rapine  and  guile  and  violence  break  loose. 
Everting  life,  and  turning  love  to  gall ; 
Man  hates  the  face  of  roan,  and  Indian  woods 
And  Libya's  hissing  sands  to  him  are  tame. 

"  By  those  three  virtues  be  the  frame  sustain'd 
Of  British  Freedom :  independent  life ; 
Integrity  in  oflice ;  and,  o'er  all 
Supreme,  a  passion  for  the  oommon*weaL 

■*  Hail !  Independence,  hail !  Heaven's  next  best 
gif^ 

To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soul ! 
The  life  of  life!  that  to  the  banquet  high. 
And  sober  meal,  gives  taste ;  to  the  bow'd  roof 
Fairdream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  charms. 
Of  public  freedom,  bail,  thou  secret  source ! 
Whose  streams,  from  every  quarter  confluent,  fonn 
My  better  Nile,  that  nnnes  human  life. 
By  rills  firom  thee  deduc'd,  irriguous,  fed. 
The  private  field  looks  gay,  with  Nature's  wealth 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  delight 
That  Nature  craves.    Its  happy  master  there. 
The  only  freeman,  walks  his  pleasing  round: 
Swee^featur'd  Peace  attending;  fearless  Truth ; 
Firm  Resolution ;  Goodness,  blessing  all 
That  can  rejoice ;  Contentment,  surest  friend ; 
And,  still  fresh  stores  from  Nature's  book  deriv'd. 
Philosophy,  oompankm  ever  new. 
These  cheer  his  rural,  and  sustain  or  fire. 
When  into  action  call'd,  his  busy  hours. 
Meantime  true  judging  moderate  desires. 
Economy  and  taste,  combin'd,  direct 
His  clear  affiiirs,  and  from  debauching  fiends 
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Secure  his  little  kmgdoin.     Nor  can  thote 
Whom  fortune  lieape,  without  these  virtuei,  reach 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  ease. 
That  sel£ei\joyment  springing  from  vvithin ; 
That  Independence,  active,  or  retir'd. 
Which  make  the  soundest  bliss  of  man  below :  < 
But,  lost  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means. 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  tasteless,  gaily-wretched  train,  • 
Though  rich,  are  beggars,  and  though  noble,  daves. 

'*  Lo !  damn'd  to  wealth,  at  what  a  gross  ex- 
pense 
They  purchase  disappointment,  pain,  and  shame. 
Instead  of  hearty  hospitable  cheer. 
See !  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows ; 
While  in  the  foaming  flood,  fermenting,  steep'd, 
The  country  maddens  into  party-rage. 
Mark !  those  disgraceful  piles  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Those  parks  and  gardens,  where,  his  haunts  be- 

trimm'd, 
And  Nature  by  presumptuous  art  oppress'd. 
The  woodland  genius  mourns.  See !  the  full  board 
That  streams  disgust,  and  bowls  that  give  no  joy : 
No  truth  mviiad  there,  to  feed  the  mind  ; 
Nor  wit,  the  wine-rejoicing  reason  quafli. 
Hark !  how  the  dome  with  insolence  resounds. 
With  those  retain'd  by  vanity  to  scare 
Repose  and  friends.    To  tyrant  fashion  mark 
The  costly  worship  paid,  to  the  broad  gaze 
Of  ibols.    From  still  delusive  day  to  day, 
Led  an  eternal  round  of  lying  hope. 
See !  selfabandon'd,  how  they  roam  adrift, 
Dash'd  o'er  the  town,  a  miserable  wreck ! 
Then  to  adorn  some  warbling  eunuch  tum*d. 
With  Midas*  ears  they  crowd  ;  or  to  the  bus 
Of  masquerade  unblushing ;  or.  to  show 
Their  scorn  of  Nature,  at  the  tragic  scene 
They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true. 
But,  chief,  behold  !  around  the  rattling  board, 
The  civil  robbers  rang'd ;  and  ev'n  the  fair. 
The  tender  lair,  each  sweetness  laid  aside. 
As  fierce  ibr  plunder  as  all-licens'd  troops 
in  some  sack'd  city.    Thus  dissolv'd  their  wealth. 
Without  one  generous  luxury  dissolv'd. 
Or  quarter'd  on  it  many  a  needless  want, 
At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  the  venal  tribe  : 
With  &ir  but  faithless  smiles  each  vamish'd  o*er. 
Each  smooth  as  those  that  mutually  deceive. 
And  for  their  fiilsehood  each  despising  each ; 
Till  shook  their  patron  by  the  wintry  winds. 
Wide  flies  the  wither'd  shower,  and  leaves  him  bare. 
O.  far  superior  Afric's  sable  sons, 
By  merchant  pilfer'd,  to  these  willing  slaves ! 
And,  rich,  as  unsqueez'd  favorite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone ! 

"  Britons !  be  firm ! — ^nor  let  corruption  sly 
Twine  round  your  heart  indissoluble  chains ! 
The  steel  of  Brutus  bunt  the  grosser  bonds 
By  Canar  cast  o'er  Rome ;  but  still  remain'd 
The  soA-enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind. 
And  other  CsBsars  rose.    Determin'd,  hold 
Your  independence !  for,  that  once  destroy'd. 
Unfounded,  freedom  is  a  morning  dream. 
That  flits  aerial  from  the  spreading  eye. 

''  Forbid  it.  Heaven !  that  ever  I  need  urge 
Integrity  in  office  on  my  sons ! 
Inculcate  common  honor — not  to  rob — 
And  whom  7 — ^The  gracious,  the  confiding  hand. 
That  lavishly  rewards ;  the  toiling  poor, 
Whose  cup  with  many  a  bitter  drop  is  mixt  ; 


The  gnaidian  public ;  every  fiue  Ibey  m. 
And  every  firiimd  ;  nay,  in  effect,  flieinsBlTB. 
As  in  fiunOiar  life,  the  villain's  fate 
Admits  no  cure;  so,  when  a  despemle  ^e 
At  this  arrives,  I  the  devoted  race 
Indignant  spurn,  and  bopeless  soar  awty. 

**  But,  ah,  too  little  known  to  modem  tuna! 
Be  not  die  noblest  passion  past  nnsmtg; 
That  ray  peculiar,  from  unbounded  bve 
Effus'd,  which  kindles  the  heroic  sool : 
Devotion  to  the  public     Glorioos  flame! 
Celestial  ardor !  in  what  unknown  worifk 
Profusely  scatter'd  through  the  blue  innDew. 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  Riev. 
Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  deathless  dboki 
From  thee  their  lustre  drew  7  since,  tsughf  by  :•* 
Their  poverty  put  splendor  to  the  Uaah. 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  ev*n  death  delight! 
O,  wilt  thou  ne'er,  in  thy  long  period,  loot 
With  blaze  direct,  on  this  my  last  retreat  7 

"  Tis  not  enough,  from  self  right  undeisMd 
Reflected,  that  thy  rays  inflame  the  hcait: 
Though  Virtue  not  disdains  appeals  to  «)£ 
Dreads  not  the  trial :  all  her  joys  are  iroe^ 
Nor  is  there  any  real  joy  save  hen. 
Far  less  the  tepid,  the  declaiming  race. 
Foes  to  oorruption,  to  its  wages  friends, 
Or  those  whom  private  passions  for  s  wink, 
Beneath  my  standard  list  can  diey  snfliee 
To  raise  and  fix  the  glory  of  my  reign? 

**  An  active  flood  of  uni venal  k>ve 
Must  swell  the  breast     First,  m  effoaoo  wide. 
The  restless  spirit  roves  creation  nyond, 
And  seizes  every  being :  stronger  theo 
It  tends  to  life,  whatever  the  kindred  eesich 
Of  bliss  allies :  then,  man  collected  itilL 
It  urges  human-kind  :  a  passion  grcmn. 
At  last,  the  central  parent-public  calb 
Its  utmost  eflfort  forth,  awakes  each  seme, 
The  comely,  grand,  and  tender.    Without  thft 
This  awful  pant,  shook  from  sublimer  powen 
Than  those  of  self,  this  heaven-infus'd  ddi^L 
This  moral  gravitation,  rushing  prone 
To  press  the  public  good,  my  system  soon, 
Traverse,*to  several  selfish  centres  dnwn. 
Will  reel  to  ruin :  while  Ibr  ever  shut 
Stand  the  bright  portals  of  desponding  Fiii>«- 

"  From  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shining  deed?. 
None  of  those  ancient  lights,  that  gladden  £«» 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  bnve 
To  just  ambition,  virtue's  quickening  fire- 
Life  tedious  grows,  an  idly-bustling  nuni 
Fill'd  up  with  actkms  animal  and  mean. 
A  dull  gazette !  Th*  impatient  reader  scom 
The  poor  historic  page ;  till  kindly  wmiei 
Obhvion,  and  redeems  a  people's  shame. 
Not  so  the  times,  when,  emulation«limf> 
Greece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  •'*• 
And  Rome  m  virtues  dreadful  <o  ^  ^'  ^j 
To  live  was  glory  then !  and  chann'd  maniaw 
Through  the  deep  periods  of  devolving  n^ 
Those,  raptur'd,  copy !  these.  sstoniihU  iw 

*  True,  a  corrupted  state,  with  every  "« 
And  every  meanness  foul,  this  pasnon  daiap" 
Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  creel  eyej 
The  pale  inveigling  smile?  the  ruffian li«»^ 
The  wretch  abandoo'd  to  relendesaelC 
Equally  vile  if  miser  or  profuse! 
Powen  not  of  God,  assiduous  to  oomp«^ 
The  fell  deputed  t)rant,  who  devoori 
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The  poor  and  weak,  at  distanoe  fiom  redreHr 
Deliriotia  fiiction  bellowing  loud  my  name  T 
The  fiilae  tair^eeming  pacriot't  hollow  boeitt 
A  race  reeolv'd  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chaim, 
My  sacred  righti  a  merchandise  akme 
Esteeaaing,  and  to  work  their  feeder's  will 
By  deeds,  a  horror  to  mankind,  prepared. 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  f 
Who  these  indeed  can  undetesting  see!— 
But  who  unpitying  ?  To  the  generous  eye 
Distress  is  virtue!  and,  though  sel^betray'd, 
A  people  straggling  with  their  fate  must  rouse 
The  hero's  throb.    Nor  can  a  land,  at  once, 
Be  lost  to  virtue  quite.    How  glorious  then ! 
Fit  luxury  for  gods !  to  save  the  good, 
Protect  the  feeble,  dash  bold  vice  aside, 
Depress  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  fiail. 
Posterity,  besides,  the  young,  are  pure. 
And  sons  may  tinge  their  fothen'  cheek  with  shame. 
**  Should  then  the  times  arrive  (which  Heaven 
avert !) 
That  Britons  bend  unnerv*d,  not  by  the  force 
Of  arms,  more  generous,  and  more  manly,  quelPd, 
But  by  corruption's  soulnlejecting  arts. 
Arts  impudent!  and  gross!  by  their  own  gold. 
In  port  bestow'd,  to  bribe  them  to  give  all. 
With  party  raging,  or  immen'd  in  doth, 
Should  they  Britannia's  well-fought  laurels  jrield 
To  slily-conquering  Gaul ;  ev'n  fiom  her  brow 
Let  her  own  naval  oak  be  basely  torn. 
By  such  as  tremble  at  the  stiffening  gale. 
And  nerveless  sink  while  otheri  sing  rejoic'd. 
Or  (darker  prospect !  scarce  one  gleam  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathe  from  the  city  to  the  forthest  hut. 
That  sits  serene  within  the  forest  shade ; 
The  fover'd  people  fire,  inflame  their  wants. 
And  their  luxurious  thirrt,  so  gathering  rage, 
That,  were  a  buyer  found,  they  stand  prepar'd 
To  sell  their  birUiright  for  a  cooling  draught 
Should  shameless  pens  for  plain  corruption  plead ; 
The  hir'd  assassins  of  the  commonweal ! 
Deem'd  the  declaiming  rant  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Should  public  virtue  grow  the  public  scoff. 
Till  private,  foiling,  staggers  through  the  land : 
Till  round  the  city  loose  mechanic  want. 
Dire-prowling  nightly,  makes  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men  more  hideous  than  Numidian  wilds: 
Nor  from  its  fury  sleeps  the  vale  in  peace; 
And  murders,  horrors,  perjuries  abound : 
Nay,  till  to  lowest  deeds  the  highest  stoop; 
The  rich,  like  starving  wretches,  thirst  for  gold ; 
And  those,  on  whom  the  vernal  showere  of  Heaven 
All-bounteous  foil,  and  that  prime  lot  bestow, 
A  power  to  live  to  Nature  and  themselves, 
In  Bick  attendance  wear  their  anxious  days. 
With  fortune,  joyless,  and  with  honors,  mean. 
Meantime,  perhaps,  profusion  flows  around. 
The  waste  of  war,  without  the  works  of  peace ; 
yo  mark  c^viiUions,  m  the  gulf  absorpt 
Of  uncreating  vice,  none  but  the  rage 
Of  rous'd  corruption  still  demanding  more. 
That  very  portioo,  which  (by  foithlul  skill 


*  Lord  Molesworth,  in  his  accoont  of  Deamark,  says: 
"  It  ii  olnerved,  that  in  limiiad  monarchies  and  oommon. 
wealths,  a  neighborhood  to  the  seat  of  the  government 
is  sdvanUgeous  to  the  subjecu ;  while  the  distant  prov- 
■aees  are  less  thriving,  snd  more  liable  to  eftprcMion.** 


Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  public  rear 
Her  ornamented  head,  drill'd  through  the  hands 
Of  mercenary  tools,  serves  but  to  nurse 
A  locust  band  within,  and  in  the  bud 
Leaves  starv'd  each  work  of  dignity  and  use. 

**I  paint  the  worst     But  should  these  times 
arrive. 
If  any  nobler  passion  yet  remain, 
Let  all  my  sons  all  parties  fling  aside, 
Despise  their  nonsense,  and  together  join ; 
Let  worth  and  virtue,  scorning  low  rapair, 
Exerted  full,  from  every  quiver  shine, 
Commix'd  in  heighten'd  bkize.     Light  flash'd  to 

light. 
Moral,  or  intellectual,  more  Intense 
By  giving  glows.    As  on  pure  Winter^s  eve. 
Gradual,  the  stars  effulge ;  fointer,  at  first. 
They,  straggling,  rise ;  but  when  the  radiant  host. 
In  thick  profusion  pour'd,  shine  out  immense. 
Each  casting  vivid  influence  on  each. 
From  pole  to  pole  a  glittering  deluge  plays. 
And  worlds  above  rejoice,  and  men  below. 

"  But  why  to  Britons  this  superfluous  strain  ?-^ 
Good-nature,  honest  truth  ev'n  somewhat  blunt. 
Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn, 
A  zeal  unyielding  in  their  country's  cause, 
And  ready  bounty,  wont  to  dwell  with  them — 
Nor  only  wont — Wide  o'er  the  land  diffus'd. 
In  many  a  blefct  retirement  stUl  they  dwell. 

**  To  softer  prospect  turn  we  now  the  view. 
To  laurel'd  science,  arts,  and  public  works, 
That  lend  my  finish'd  fobric  comely  pride. 
Grandeur,  and  grace.    Of  sullen  genius  he ! 
Curs'd  by  the  Muses !  by  the  Graces  k>th'd ! 
Who  deems  beneath  the  public's  hi^h  regard 
These  last  enlivening  touches  of  ray  reign. 
However  puff 'd  with  power,  and  gorg'd  with  wealth, 
A  nation  be ;  let  trade  enormous  rise. 
Let  f^ast  and  South  their  mingled  treasure  pour. 
Till,  swell'd  impetuous,  the  corrupting  flood 
Burst  o'er  the  city,  and  devour  the  kind  : 
Yet  these  neglected,  these  recording  arts. 
Wealth  rots,  a  nuisance ;  and,  oblivious  sunk. 
That  nation  must  another  Carthage  lie. 
If  not  by  (hem,  on  monumental  brass. 
On  sculptur'd  marble,  on  the  deathless  page. 
Imprest,  renown  had  left  no  trace  behind  : 
In  vain,  to  future  tiroes,  the  sage  had  thought. 
The  legislator  plann'd,  the  hero  found 
A  beauteous  death,  the  patriot  toil'd  in  vain. 
Th'  awarders  they  of  Fame's  immortal  wreath. 
They  rouse  ambition,  they  the  mind  exalt 
Give  great  ideas,  lovely  forms  infuse. 
Delight  the  general  eye,  and,  drest  by  them. 
The  moral  Venus  glows  with  double  charms. 

**  Science,  my  close  associate,  still  attends 
Where'er  I  go.    Sometimes,  in  simple  guise. 
She  walks  tho  furrow  with  the  consul  swain, 
Whispering  unlettered  wisdom  to  the  heart 
Direct ;  or,  sometimes,  in  the  pompons  robe 
Of  foncy  drest  she  charms  Athenian  wits. 
And  a  whole  sapient  city  round  her  bums. 
Then  o'er  her  brow  Minerva's  terrors  nod ; 
With  Xenophon,  sometimes,  m  dire  extremes, 
She  breathes  deliberate  soul,  and  makes  retreatt 
Unequall'd  glory ;  with  the  Theban  sage, 
Epaminondas,  first  and  best  of  men! 


t  The  Ihmous  retreat  of  the  Tsn  Theasand  was  chiefly 
eonducted  by  Xenophon. 
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Sometimes  ehe  bids  the  deep-embattled  host, 
Above  the  vulgar  reach,  resistless  form'd, 
March  to  sure  conquest — ^never  gain*d  before  !* 
Nor  on  the  treacherous  seas  of  giddy  slate 
Unskilful  she  :  when  the  trium^ant  tide 
Of  high-swoln  empire  wears  one  boundless  smile. 
And  the  gale  tempts  to  new  pursuits  of  fame. 
Sometimes,  with  Sdpio,  she  collects  her  sail, 
And  seeks  the  blinful  shore  of  rural  ease. 
Where,  but  th'  Aonian  maids,  no  syrens  sing; 
Or  should  the  deep-brew'd  tempest  muttering  rise. 
While  rocks  and  shoals  perfidious  lurk  around. 
With  Tully  she  her  wide-reviving  light 
To  senates  holds,  a  Catiline  confounds. 
And  saves  awhile  from  Cesar  sinking  Rome. 
Such  the  kind  power,  whose  piercing  eye  diMolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free ; 
For  me  inspiring  an  enlighten'd  zeal, 
The  more  tenacious  as  the  more  convinc'd 
How  happy  fVeemen,  and  how  wretched  dares. 
To  Britons  not  unknown,  to  Britons  full 
The  goddess  spreads  her  stores,  the  secret  soul 
That  quickens  trade,  the  breath  unseen  that  wafb 
To  them  the  triBasures  of  a  balanc'd  world. 
But  finer  arts  (save  what  the  Muse  has  sung 
In  daring  flight,  above  aU  modem  wing) 
Neglected  droop  the  head ;  and  public  worics, 
Broke  by  corruption  into  private  gain. 
Not  ornament,  disgrace ;  not  serve,  destroy. 

**  Shall  Britons,  by  their  own  joint  wisdom  rul'd 
Beneath  one  royal  head,  whose  vital  power 
Connects,  enlivens,  and  exerts  die  whole ; 
In  finer  arts,  and  public  works,  shall  they 
To  Gallia  yield  ?  yield  to  a  land  that  bends, 
Deprest,  and  broke,  beneath  the  will  of  one  f 
Of  one  who,  should  th*  unkingly  thirst  of  gold. 
Of  tyrant  passions,  or  ambition,  prompt. 
Calls  locust  armies  o*er  the  blasted  land : 
Drains  firom  its  thirsty  bounds  the  springs  of  wealth, 
His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill : 
To  the  lone  desert  patriot  merit  fh>wn8. 
Or  into  dungeons  arts,  when  they,  their  chains, 
Indignant,  bursting,  for  their  nobler  works 
All  other  license  soom  but  Truth's  and  mine. 
Oh,  shame  to  think!  shall  Britons,  in  the  field     * 
Unoonquer'd  still,  the  better  laurel  lose  f 
Gv'n  in  that  monarch'sf  reign,  who  vainly  dieant. 
By  giddy  power  betray'd,  and  flatter*d  pride. 
To  grasp  unbounded  sway;  while,  swarmmg  round. 
His  armies  dar'd  all  Europe  to  the  field ; 
To  hostile  hands  while  treasure  flow'd  profuse. 
And,  that  great  source  of  treasure,  subjects'  blood. 
Inhuman  squandered,  sicken'd  every  land ; 
From  Britain,  chief)  while  my  superior  sons, 
In  vengeance  rushing,  dash'd  his  idle  hopes, 
And  bade  hit  agonizing  heart  be  low  : 
Ev'n  then,  as  in  the  golden  calm  of  peace ! 
What  public  works  at  home !  what  arts  arose ! 
What  various  science  shone !  what  genius  glow'd ! 

**  Tis  not  for  me  to  paint,  difiTusive  shot 
O'er  fair  extents  of  land,  the  shining  road ; 


•  Epaminondss,  after  hsving  beat  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  allies,  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  made  an  incur 
■ion  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army  into  Laconia.  It 
was  now  six  bandied  years  since  the  Dorians  had  pos- 
sessed this  country,  and  in  all  that  time  the  fhoe  of  aa 
enemy  bad  not  been  seen  within  their  territories.— Plu- 
tarch in  Agssilans. 

t  Lewis  ZIV. 


The  ftood-oompeUing  atch ;  the  long  eamL,* 
Through  mountains  piercing,  and  uutjagiai: 
The  dome  resounding  sweet  widi  infut  joy ,t 
From  fiunine  sav'd,  or  cruel-handed  dam. 
And  that  where  valor  oounis  his  noble  len; 
The  land  where  social  plesaore  k»Teii»didl 
Of  the  fierce  demon.  Gothic  duel,  fieed; 
The  robber  from  his  farchest  finest  chasd; 
The  turbid  city  clear'd,  and,  by  degnei, 
Into  sure  peace  the  best  polioe  refin'd. 
Magnificence,  and  giaoe,  and  decent  jojr. 
Let  Gallic  baids  recoid,  bow  honoi'd  sii^ 
And  science,  by  despotic  faounty  Uev'd, 
At  distance  flourish'd  from  my  parcBfr«ye, 
Restoring  ancient  taste,  bow  Boileaa  km, 
How  the  big  Roman  soul  shook,  in  ConeiQp. 
The  trembling  stage.    In  elegant  Baone, 
How  the  more  powerful*  though  mora  bssiblm^ 
Of  nature-painting  Greeoe,  resistleH,  faresik'd 
The  whole  awaken'd  heart.    How  Moiieni  turn 
Chastis'd  and  regular,  with  well-judg'd  nil, 
Not  scatter'd  wild,  and  native  humor,  gneU 
Was  life  itself    To  puUic  honois  nui'i 
How  learning  in  warm  aeminaries  wpKaii 
And,  more  fbr  glory  dian  the  small  remii 
How  emulation  strove.    How  their  pan  loapi 
Almost  obtain'd  what  was  denied  their  ana 
From  Rome,  awhile,  how  Paintmg.  conned  )a^ 
With  Pouflrin  came:  ancient  design,  thai lifc 
A  fiurer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 
How  the  kind  art,$  that,  of  nnvalncd  pricse, 
The  fam'd  and  only  picture,  easy,  givei, 
Refined  her  touch,  and,  thioogfa  the  ahsdoa'd  prt 
All  the  live  spirit  of  the  painter  pourU 
Coyest  of  arts,  how  Sculpture  northwanl  ddp'^ 
A  look,  and  bade  her  Girardon  arise. 
How  lavish  grandeur  bhs'd ;  the  bsmn  m*. 
Astonish'd.  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell 
And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  disdes. 
For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  new, 
How  fbresta  in  miyestic  gardens  smii'd. 
How  menial  arta,  by  their  gay  nsteis  ingbi. 
Wove  the  deep  flow'r,  the  bloomiog  SUm^  ^^ 
In  joyous  figures  o'er  the  silky  lawn. 
The  palace  cheer'd,  illnra'd  the  storied  will. 
And  with  the  pendl  vied  the  gtewing  looai 

**  These  laurels,  Louis,  fay  the  dioppinp  imi 
Of  thy  profusion,  its  dishonor'd  ahsde, 
And,  green  through  future  times,  shall  bind  liiy ks* 
While  the  vain  honois  of  perfidious  war 
Wither  afahorr'd,  or  in  oUivion  kist 
With  what  prevailing  vigor  had  they  aboi, 
And  stole  a  deeper  root,  by  the  fall  tide 
Of  war-aunk  millions  fed  I  Superior  idll 
How  had  they  branch'd  luxuriant  to  the  Ai« 
In  Britain  planted,  by  the  potent  jnioe 
Of  freedom  swell'd?  Foro'd  is  the  bloom  oT  «» 
A  false  uncertain  spring,  when  booniy  giv*> 
Weak  without  me,  a  innatocy  glean. 
Fair  shine  the  slippery  days,  entidog  ikiei 
Of  favor  smilok  and  courtly  breena  Mow; 
Till  arts,  betny'd,  trast  to  the  fislteriog  sir 
Their  tender  blossom :  then  malignant  liw 


*  The  canal  of  Langaedoc 
t  The  hospitals  for  fbnndlings  and  inrslid*- 
X  The  academies  of  Science,  of  the  IkflwI^t"^'^ 
of  Painting. 
§  Engraving. 
i  The  tapestry  of  the  GoMlas. 
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The  blights  of  envy,  of  IhoM  imect-eloudfl. 
That,  blttting  merit,  often  cover  courts : 
Nay,  should,  perchsnce,  some  kind  Mecenas  aid 
The  doubtful  beamings  of  his  prince's  souU 
llifl  wavering  ardor  fix,  and  unoonfin'd 
Diffuse  his  warm  beneficence  around ; 
Yet  death,  at  last,  and  wintry  tyrants  come. 
Each  sprig  of  genias  killing  at  the  root 
But  when  with  me  imperial  bounty  joins. 
Wide  o*er  the  pnUic  blows  eternal  Spring : 
While  mingled  Autumn  every  harvest  pouis 
Of  every  land :  whatever  invention,  art, 
Creating  toil  and  Mature  can  produce.'* 

Here  ceas'd  the  goddess;  and  her  ardent  wings, 
Dipt  in  the  colors  of  the  heavenly  bow, 
Stood  waving  radiance  round,  lor  sudden  flight 
Prepar'd,  when  thus,  impatient,  burst  my  prayer. 
**Oh,  forming  light  of  life!  O,  better  Sun ! 
Sun  of  mankind!  by  whom  the  cloudy  north, 
Sublim'd,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies. 
That,  unstain'd  ether  all,  difiTusive  smile  : 
When  ghall  toe  call  thue  ancient' Jaurela  ourtf 
And  when  thy  work  completer*  Straight  with  her 

hand. 
Celestial  red,  she  touch'd  my  darken*d  eyes. 
As  at  the  touch  of  day  the  shades  dissolve. 
So  quick,  methought,  the  misty  circle  clear*d, 
That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below : 
The  future  shone  disclos'd,  and,  in  long  view, 
Bright  rising  eras  instant  nish'd  to  light. 

**  'Hiey  come  I  great  goddess !  I  the  times  behold  I 
The  times  our  fiithers,  in  the  bloody  field, 
Have  eam'd  so  dear,  and,  not  with  less  renown, 
In  the  warm  struggles  of  the  Senate  fight 
The  times  I  see!  whose  glory  to  supply, 
For  toiling  ages,  commerce  round  the  world 
Has  wing'd  unnumber'd  sails,  and  from  each  land 
Materials  heap'd,  that,  well-employ'd,  with  Rome 
Might  vie  our  grandeur,  and  with  Greece  our  art 

**  Lo !  princes  I  behold !  contriving  still. 
And  still  conducting  firm  some  brave  design ; 
Kings !  that  the  narrow  joyless  circle  scorn. 
Bunt  the  blockade  of  false  designing  men. 
Of  treacherous  smiles,  of  adulation  fell, 
And  of  the  blinding  clouds  around  them  thrown : 
Their  court  rejoicing  millions;  worth  alone. 
And  virtue  dear  to  them ;  their  best  delight. 
In  just  proportion  to  give  general  joy : 
Their  jealous  care  thy  kingdom  to  maintain ; 
The  public  glory  theirs ;  unsparing  love 
Their  endless  treasure;  and  their  deeds  their  praise. 
With  thee  ihey  work.  Nought  can  resist  your  force: 
Life  feels  it  quickening  in  her  dark  retreats ; 
Strong  spread  the  blooms  of  genius,  science,  art ; 
His  bashful  bounds  disclosing  merit  breaks ; 
And,  big  with  fruits  of  glory,  virtue  blows 
Expansive  o*er  the  land.    Another  race 
Of  generous  youth,  of  patriotpsires,  I  see ! 
Not  those  vain  insects  fluttering  in  the  blaze 
Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play;  those  venal  souls. 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands. 
That,  to  their  vices  slaves,  can  ne'er  be  free. 

**  I  see  the  fountain's  purg'd  ;  whence  life  derives 
A  clear  or  turbid  flow ;  see  the  young  mind 
Not  fed  impure  by  chance,  by  flattery  iboPd, 
Or  by  scholastic  jargon  bloated  proud. 
But  fiird  and  nourish'd  by  the  light  of  truth. 
Then,  beamed  through  fancy  the  refining  ray. 
And  pouring  on  the  heart,  the  passions  feel 
At  oaoe  inibniiiDg  light  and  moving  flame ; 
64 


Till  moral,  public,  gracefui  action  crowns 
The  whole.   Behold  !  the  ftir  contention  glowi^ 
In  all  that  mind  or  body  can  adorn, 
And  form  to  life.    Instead  of  barren  heads. 
Barbarian  pedants,  wrangling  sons  of  pride. 
And  truth-perplexing  metaphysic  wits. 
Men,  patriots,  chieft,  and  citisens  are  form'd. 

"  Lo !  Justice,  like  the  liberal  light  of  Heaven, 
Unpurchas'd  shines  on  all,  and  from  her  beam. 
Appalling  guilt  retire  the  savage  crew. 
That  prowl  amid  the  darkness  they  themselves 
Have  thrown  around  the  laws.  Oppression  grieves: 
See !  how  her  legal  furies  bite  the  lip, 
While  Yorks  and  Talbots  their  deep  snares  detect, 
And  seise  swifl  justice  through  the  clouds  they  raise. 

"  See !  social  Labor  lifts  his  guarded  head. 
And  men  not  yield  to  government  in  vain. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  rufiian  force, 
And,  the  lewd  nurse  of  villains,  idle  waste;  [bowl, 
Lo!  raz'd  their  haunts,  down  dash'd  their  maddening 
A  nation's  poison !  beaoteous older  reigns! 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil. 
Trade  without  guile,  civility  that  marks 
From  the  foal  herd  of  brutal  slaves  thy  sons. 
And  fearless  peace.    Or  should  aflTronting  war 
To  slow  but  dreadful  vengeance  rouse  the  just. 
Unfailing  fields  of  freemen  I  behold! 
That  know,  with  their  own  proper  arm,  to  guard 
Their  own  blest  isle  against  a  leaguing  world. 
Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains, 
Dissolv'd  her  dream  of  universal  sway : 
The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain ; 
And  not  a  sail,  but  by  permission,  spreads. 

**  Lo !  swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  sons. 
Gay  colonies  extend ;  the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserv'd  distress,  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  foreign  lands. 
Not  built  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  woe. 
And  in  their  turn  some  petty  tyrant's  prey; 
But  bound  by  social  freedom,  firm  they  rise ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  an  Oglethorpe  has  form'd, 
And,  crowding  round,  the  charm'd  Savannah  sees. 
•  "  Horrid  with  want  and  misery,  no  more 
Our  streets  the  tender  passenger  afflict 
Nor  shivering  age,  nor  sickness  without  friend. 
Or  home.  Or  bed  to  bear  his  burning  load, 
Nor  agonising  infant  that  ne'er  eam'd 
Its  guiltless  pangs,  I  see !  The  stores,  profuse, 
Which  British  bounty  has  to  these  assigned, 
No  more  the  sacrilegious  riot  swell 
Of  cannibal  devourers !  Right  applied. 
No  starving  wretch  the  land  of  freedom  stains . 
If  poor,  employment  finds;  if  old,  demands; 
If  sick,  if  maim'd,  his  miserable  due ; 
And  will,  if  young,  repay  the  fondest  eare. 
Sweet  sets  the  sun  of  stormy  life,  and  sweet 
The  morning  shines,  in  meroy's  dews  array'd. 
Lo!  how  they  rise!  these  &milies  of  Heaven ! 
That  I*  chief,  (but  why — ye  bigots ! — ^why  so  late  ?) 
Where  blooms  and  warbles  glad  a  rising  age : 
What  smiles  of  praise !  and  while  their  song  ascends. 
The  listening  seraph  lays  his  lute  aside. 

"  Hark !  the  gay  Muses  raise  a  nobler  strain. 
With  active  nature,  warm  impassion'd  truth, 
Engaging  fable,  lucid  order,  notes 
Of  various  string,  and  heart-felt  image  fiU'd. 
Behold !  1  see  the  dresd  delightful  school 
Of  temper'd  passions,  and  of  polish'd  life. 


•  An  hospital  ibr  foaadlinfs. 
8S 
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Restor'd:  behold!  the  well-dinembled  scene 
Callt  from  embeHish'd  eyes  the  lovely  tear, 
Or  lights  up  mirth  in  modest  cheeks  again. 
I/>!  vanish'd  monster-land.    Lo!  driven  away 
Those  that  ApoIlo*s  sacred  walls  profane ; 
Their  wild  creation  scattered,  where  a  world. 
Unknown  to  Nature,  chaos  more  confus'd, 
O'er  the  brute  scene  its  ouran-outangs*  pours; 
Detested  forms !  that,  on  the  mind  imprest, 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age. 

"  Behold !  all  thine  again  the  sister«rti. 
Thy  graces  they,  knit  in  harmonious  dance. 
NursM  by  the  treasure  fiom  a  nation  drain'd 
Their  works  to  purchase,  they  to  nobler  rouse 
Their  untam'd  genius,  their  unfetter'd  thought; 
Of  pompous  tyrants,  and  of  dreaming  monks, 
The  gaudy  tools,  and  prisoners,  no  more. 

**  Lo !  numerous  domes  a  Burlington  confess : 
For  kings  and  senates  fit,  the  palace  see ! 
The  temple  breathing  a  religious  awe ; 
Ev'n  fram'd  with  elegance  the  plain  retreat. 
The  private  dwelling.    Certain  in  his  aim. 
Taste,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense. 

"  See !  Sylvan  scenes,  where.  Art,  alone,  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms: 
Such  as  a  Pope  in  miniature  has  shown ; 
A  Bathurst  o'er  the  widening  ibrestt  spreads; 
And  such  as  form  a  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Stowe. 

**  August,  around,  what  public  works  I  see! 
Lo !  stately  streets,  lo !  squares  that  court  the  breexe, 
In  spite  of  those  to  whom  pertains  the  care, 
Ingulfing  more  than  founded  Roman  ways. 
Lo !  ray*d  from  cities  o'er  the  brighten'd  land. 
Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  solid  road. 
Lo !  the  proud  arch  (no  vile  exactor's  stand) 
With  easy  sweep  bestrides  the  chafing  flood. 
See!  long  canals,  and  deepen'd  riven,  join 
Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  main 
The  whole  enliven'd  isle.  Lo !  porU  expand. 
Free  as  the  winds  and  waves,  their  sheltering  arms. 
Lo!  streaming  comfort  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Od  every  pointed  coast  the  light-house  towers ; 
And,  by  the  broad  imperious  mole  repell'd, 
Hark !  how  the  baffled  storm  indignant  roars.** 

As  thick  to  view  these  varied  wonders  rose. 
Shook  all  my  soul  with  transport,  unassur'd. 
The  vision  broke ;  and,  on  my  waking  eye, 
Rttsfa'd  the  still  ruins  of  dejected  Rome. 


ODE. 


Tkll  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love. 
Ah !  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled ; 

To  "what  delightful  world  above. 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead  f 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure,  roam. 
And  sometimes  share  thy  lover's  woe ; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas !  no  comfort  Wiow  ? 


*  A  creature  which,  of  all  brutes,  most  resembles  man. 
^fiee  Dr.  Tyson's  troatiae  on  this  animal, 
t  Okely  woods,  near  Cirenoester. 


Oh !  if  tboa  hover^st  round  my  wnJk^ 
While  nnder  every  well-knowa  tne, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk. 
And  e^eiy  tear  is  fiill  of  1~ 

Should  then  the  weaiy  eye  of  giiei; 

Beside  some  sympathetic  stream. 
In  slumber  find  a  short  relief 

0  visit  thou  my  soothing  < 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

He's  not  the  Happy  Man,  to  whom  is  giTcn 
A  plenteous  fortune  by  indulgent  Hemvco; 
Whose  gilded  roo6  on  shining  columns  rise. 
And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gaser's  eyes; 
Whose  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer. 
And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year ; 
Whose  valleys  smile,  whose  gardens  fanadic 

Spring, 
Whose  carved  mountains  bleat,  and  foitaits  ma 
For  whom  the  cooling  shade  in  Sumn»er  1 
While  his  full  cellars  give  their  generoos  i 
From  whose  wide  fields  unbounded  Autann  pna 
A  golden  tide  into  his  swelling  stores: 
Whose  Winter  laughs ;  for  whom  the  libenl  giki 
Stretch  the  Ing  sheet,  and  toiling  oonuneroe  ssiii; 
When  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  plessnre  serra. 
While  youth,  and  health,  and  vigor  string  hisnerTa. 
Ev'n  not  at  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  oonfacnU 
Can  make  the  Happy  Man,  without  the  mind ; 
Where  Judgment  sits  clear-sighted,  and  anrvefs 
The  chain  of  Reason  with  unerring  gaxe  ; 
Where  Fancy  lives,  and  to  the  brightening  eyo 
His  fairer  scenes,  and  bolder  figures  rise ; 
Where  social  Love  exerts  her  soft  command. 
And  plays  the  passions  with  a  tender  hand. 
Whence  every  virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife. 
And  all  the  moral  harmony  of  life. 


SONG. 

Hard  is  the  ftte  of  him  who  Iotos, 
Yet  dares  not  tell  his  trembling 

But  to  the  sympathetic  groves, 
But  to  the  lonely  listening  plain. 


Oh!  when  she  Uesses  next  yooi  ahade. 
Oh !  when  her  footsteps  next  are  seen 

In  flowery  tracts  along  the  mead. 
In  fresher  maies  o'er  the  green. 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  the  vale. 
To  whom  the  tears  of  love  are  dear. 

From  dying  lilies  wal^  a  gale. 
And  sigh  ray  sorrows  in  her  ear. 

0,  tell  her  what  she  cannot  blame. 
Though  fear  my  tongue  must  ever  bind 

0,  tell  her  that  my  virtuous  flatoe 
li  as  her  spotless  soul  refin'd. 

Not  her  own  guardian  angel  eyes 
WiU)  chaster  tenderness  his  care. 

Not  purer  her  own  wishes  rise. 
Not  holier  her  own  sighs  in  prayer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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But  if,  at  fint,  ber  virgin  fear 

Should  atart  at  love'a  auspected  name. 
With  that  of  friendship  aoothe  her  ear-* 

Tme  love  and  friendship  are  the  same. 


SONG. 


Foft  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  toe  to  love. 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part? 

Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day. 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown. 
And  all  the  life  of  life  is  gone  t 

But  busy,  busy,  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  loveless  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude. 
To  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  onee,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign, 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


ODE. 


O  NiORTXiroALE,  best  poet  of  the  grove. 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne*er  belong  to  tbte 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love : 

0  lend"  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale,  to  me ! 

'TIS  mine,  alas !  to  mourn  my  wretched  fate : 

1  love  a  maid,  who  all  my  bosom  charms. 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate ; 

Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

You,  happy  birds !  by  Nature*s  simple  laws 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustain*d  by  Nature's  ftre ; 

You  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws. 
And  love  and  song  is  all  your  pleasing  care : 

But  we,  vain  slaves  of  interest  and  of  pride. 
Dare  not  be  blest  lest  envious  tongues  should 
blame : 

And  hence,  in  vain  I  languish  for  my  bride ; 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,  my  hapleas  flame. 


HYMN  ON  SOLrrUDE. 

Hail,  mildly-pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Bat,  from  whose  holy,  piercing  eye, 
Hie  herd  of  Ibols  and  villaim  fly. 


Oh !  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk. 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk. 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  meet  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease. 
And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 
Now  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem ; 
Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly. 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky ; 
A  shepherd  next,  you  haunt  the  plain. 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain. 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face ; 
Then,  calm*d  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentlC'Iooking  Hartford's  bloom. 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale. 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  mom. 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom  ; 
And  while  meridian  fervors  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat; 
But  chiefs  when  evening  scenes  decay. 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away. 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  sofl  decline. 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train. 
The  virtues  of  the  sage,  and  swain ; 
Plain  Innocence,  in  white  array'd. 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head : 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine : 
About  thee  sports  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell ! 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell ; 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill. 
When  Meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Whera  London's  spiry  turrets  rise. 
Think  of  ito  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again. 


TO  THE 

REV.  MR.  MURDOCH, 

EECTOft  OV  STEADDI9BALL,   IN   SUFFOLK,   1738. 

Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not  fall : 
Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all ; 
No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife ; 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life 
Then  keep  each  paanon  down,  however  dear ; 
Trast  me  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease. 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ; 
J^at  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  Fate, 
I  High  bliis  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 
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AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 


AKBE08C  Philipa,  a  poet  and  miaoellaneouB 
writer,  was  born  in  1671.  claiming  his  deeoent  from 
an  ancient  Leiceetershire  family.  He  received  his 
education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  end, 
attaching  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  he  published, 
in  1700,  an  epitome  of  Hacket's  life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  by  which  he  obtained  an  introd action  to 
Addison  and  Steele.  Soon  afler,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt in  pastoral  poetry,  which,  for  a  tame,  broaght 
him  into  celebrity.  In  1709,  being  then  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  some 
verses,  descriptive  of  that  capital,  which  are  re- 
garded as  his  best  performance ;  and  these,  together 
with  two  translations  from  Sappho's  writings, 
stand  pre-eminent  in  his  works  of  this  class.  In 
1712  be  made  his  appearance  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
in  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Distrest  Mother,"  acted  at 
Dniry-lane  with  great  applause,  and  still  considered 
as  a  stock  play.  It  cannot,  indeed,  claim  the  merit 
of  originality,  being  closely  copied  from  Racine's 
«  Andromacque ;"  but  it  is  well  written,  and  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  English  stage. 

A  storm  now  fell  upon  him  relatively  to  his  pas- 
torals, owing  to  an  exaggerated  compliment  from 
Tickell,  who,  in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  had  made 
the  true  pastoral  pipe  descend  in  succession  from 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  Spenser,  and  Philips.    Pope, 


who  found  his  own  juvenile  pastorals  imdem!-:^ 
sent  to  the  same  paper  a  compaiiaoo  between  n 
and  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  irooicallj  si^ 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  iiwiy  wsi  a^ 
detected  till  it  encountered  the  critica]  eye  of  1> 
dison ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  ramsd ':» 
reputation  of  Philips  as  a  composer  of  paaunL 

When  the  accession  of  George  I.  brougk  a 
Whigs  again  into  power,  Philips  was  made  s  Wt« 
minster  justice,  and,  soon  after,  a  oommisBaoer  « 
the  lottery.  In  1718,  he  was  the  editor  of  i  per- 
odical  paper,  called  **  The  Freethinker.**  b  I'li 
he  accompanied  to  Ireland  hia  friend  Dr.  B(K..>7 
created  archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  whom  be  arji 
as  secretary.  He  afterwards  represented  the  cooirr 
of  Armagh  in  parliament ;  and  die  places  of  kt^ 
tary  to  the  Lorid  Chancellor,  and  Jodge  of  tfcc  JV- 
rogative  Court,  were  also  conferred  a  poo  bin.  Be 
returned  to  England  in  1748,  and  died  in  the  i^ 
lowing  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 

The  verses  which  he  composed,  not  only  b 
young  ladies  in  the  nurseiy,  but  to  Walpole  vim 
Minister  of  State,  and  which  becsme  known  br  ^ 
ludicrous  appellation  of  namby-pamby,  are  cssr  aft 
sprightly,  but  with  a  kind  of  in&ntUe  air,  wt:i 
fixed  upon  them  the  above  name. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

CbycnJUvoi,  Monk  9, 1709. 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  vrinds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  (he  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  Pole,  attempt  to  sing  ? 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods, 
By  snow  disguis'd,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  hi  the  face  of  day. 


The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  tern  piowl, 
And  to  the  Moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
0*er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  siaa, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  ev'n  here. 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasur'd  aoov, 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow. 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  ihe  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew 
The  ruddy  morn  disclos*d  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  Nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brighten*d  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wrought  in  ^ss: 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  sho«'. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  beiriss  glow 
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Tbe  diick-flpning  reedi,  which  watery  manhfii  yield, 

Seem'd  poliah'd  lancet  in  a  hostile  field. 

The  stag,  in  limpid  carrenti,  with  surpriae. 

Sees  crystal  brancbee  on  hit  forehead  riae. 

The  spreading  oak.  the  beech,  and  towering  pine, 

Glaz'd  OTer»  in  tbe  freezing  ether  shine. 

The  frighted  birds  the  rsttling  branches  shun. 

Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  son. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 

The  brittle  forest  info  atoms  flies. 

The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 

And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends: 

Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 

And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 

The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees. 

And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees ; 

like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 

Through  fragrant   bowers,  and   through  delidoos 

meads: 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear. 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mooms. 


A   HTMN  TO  VENUa 
Fran  (he  Oieek  of  Ssppbo. 

0  Vinos,  beauty  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise. 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 

O,  goddess !  from  my  heart  remore 
liie  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  sofl  distress  preforr'd, 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O,  gentle  goddess,  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  oonfest 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  rooft  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew ; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  Way, 

1  saw  their  quivering  pinioos  play. 


The  birds,  dismiss'dj  (while  you  remain,) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
,  In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 
And  ask'd,  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  f 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  rag'd, 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuag*d  f 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  f 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue. 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms. 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms ; 
Though  now  thy  ofllerings  he  despise. 
He  soon  to  thbe  shall  sacnfice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bun. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore ! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief) 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief: 
Favor  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 

Blxst  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he. 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
SofUy  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  rais'd  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glow'd ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  fiame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ean  with  hollow  murmun  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd. 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feehle  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 


%B% 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


William  Collims,  a  diitingiiiBhed  modern  poet, 
vmB  born  at  Chichester,  in  1720  or  1721,  where  his 
father  exercised  the  trade  of  a  hatter.  He  received 
his  education  at  Winchester  College,  whence  he  en- 
tered as  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1741,  he  procured  his  election  into  Magdalen 
college  as  a  demy ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote 
his  poetical  "Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer," 
and  his  "Oriental  Eclogues;**  of  both  which 
pieces  the  success  was  but  moderate.  In  1744,  he 
came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer,  and  va- 
rious were  the  projects  which  he  ibrroed  in  this 
capacity.  In  1746,  however,  he  ventured  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  volume  of  **  Odes,  Descriptive 
and  Allegorical ;"  but  so  callous  was  the  national 
taste  at  this  time,  that  their  sale  did  not  pay  for  the 
printing.  Collins,  whose  spirit  was  high,  returned 
to  the  bookseller  his  copy-money,  burnt  all  the  un- 
sold co|Hefl,  and  as  soon  as  it  ley  in  his  power,  in- 
demnified him  for  his  small  loss ;  yet  among  these 
odes,  were  many  pieces  which  now  rank  among  the 
finest  lyric  compositions  in  the  language.  After 
this  mortification,  he  obtained  from  the  booksellers 
a  small  sum  for  an  intended  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  and  paid  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Martin,  then  with  the  army  in  Germany. 
The  Colonel  dying  soon  afler,  left  Collins  a  legacy 
of  2000Z.,  a  sum  which  raised  him  to  temporary 
opulence;  but  he  now  soon  became  incapable  of 
every  mental  exertion.  Dreadful  depression  of 
spirits  W9B  an  occasional  attendant  on  his  malady, 
fbr  which  he  had  no  remedy  but  the  bottle.  It  was 
about  this  time,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  receptacle  of  lunatics.  Dr.  Johnson 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  when  there  w 


of  disorder  in  his  mind,  pereepUble  to  any  but  hm- 
self.  He  was  reading  the  New  TeataneaL  -I 
have  but  one  book,*'  said  he.  "  but  it  u  the  bea.' 
He  was  finally  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  Mi?r,i' 
whose  arms  he  finished  his  abort  and  nkekeOL  t 
course,  in  the  year  1756. 

It  is  from  his  Odes,  that  Collina  deriTea  bis  ch.^ 
poetical  fame ;  and  in  compeoaation  lor  tlie  arcU- 
with  which  they  were  treated  at  their  fint  appt^r 
ance,  they  are  now  almost  universally  lagaidec  v 
the  fint  productions  of  the  kind  in  oar  lai^vrr 
with  respect  to  vigor  of  concoption,  boMoes  e— 
variety  of  personification,  and  genuine  warmiit: 
feeling.  They  are  well  characteriaed  in  an  csh' 
prefixed  to  his  works,  in  an  omamenicd  editioD  pe  r 
lished  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  with  which  we  sb 
conclude  this  article.  "He  will  be  aeknowledfec 
(says  the  author)  to  possess  imaginatioo,  sweeaes 
bold  and  figurative  language.  Hta  namben  dwel 
on  the  ear,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in  the  bk»-3t 
His  vein  of  sentiment- is  by  turns  tender  and  ]&:>• 
always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melanobolv,  bat  :>•* 
possessing  any  claim  to  originali^-  HU  origiaaB^ 
consists  in  his  manner,  in  the  highly  figurative  rt. 
in  which  he  clothes  abstract  ideas,  in  the  lelicstT  a* 
his  expressions,  and  his  skill  in  embodying  idit- 
oreations.  He  had  moch  of  the  mysticssaa  of  peeor 
and  sometimes  became  obscure  by  aiming  at  :rr 
pressions  stronger  than  he  had  clear  and  vrall-defe . 
ideas  to  support  Had  his  life  been  ptoioDged,  asri 
with  life  had  he  enjoyed  that  ease  whieh  is  neeesBrr 
for  the  undisturbed  exardse  of  the  ftcvliies.  fac 
would  probably  have  risea  ftr  above  mett  at  k.« 
contemporaries." 


ODE  TO  PITY. 

O  THOU,  the  fViend  of  man  assign'd, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe : 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen, 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destin'd  scene, 

His  wild  unsated  foe ! 

By  Pella's  bard,  a  magic  name. 

By  all  the  griefk  his  thought  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite: 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue. 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light! 


But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side. 

Deserted  stream,  and  mutef 
Wild  A  run*  too  has  heard  thy  stiains, 
And  Echo,  'midst  my  native  plaina. 

Been  sooth'd  by  Pity's  lute. 

There  first  the  wren  thy  myides  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infont  head. 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown; 
And  while  he  sung  the  fomale  heart. 
With  youth's  sofl  notes  unspoil'd  by  ait. 

Thy  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 
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Come,  PUy,  oome,  by  Fanoy'i  aid, 
E'en  now  my  thoughla,  raleotiiig  jnaid. 

Thy  temple'i  pride  design ; 
Its  southern  lite,  its  truth  complete, 
Shall  raiee  a  wild  eothueiafft  heat 

In  all  who  view  the  ahrine. 

There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate, 
How  Chance,  or  hard  iavolviog  Fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buakin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And,  sighing,  prompt  her  tender  hand 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retir'd  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Alk>w'd  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell! 


ODE  TO  FEAR. 

Tho0,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 

With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown; 

Who  see'st  appall'd  th'  unreal  scene, 

While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 
Ah,  Fear!  ah,  frantic  Fear! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 

I  know  thy  hurried  step^  thy  haggard  eye ! 

Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly. 

For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixt  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  ibnn, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  deep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join *d. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air. 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  ezpos'd  and  bare ; 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee  t 


In  earliest  Greeoe,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice 
The  grief-full  Muse  address'd  her  infrnt  tongue ; 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 


Yet  he,  the  bard*  who  first  invok'd  thy  name, 
Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame. 
Bat  reaoh'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steel. 


^iBMhylas. 


But  who  is  he,  whom  later  garlands  grace. 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove. 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 
Where  thou  and  furies  shar'd  the  baleful  grove  I 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  queen,t 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard,  ' 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene. 

And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appear'd 

O  Fear !  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 
Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line ; 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

ANTISTROTHE. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last  f 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  hoUow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought* 
Dark    power,  with   shuddering   meek   submitted 

thought. 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old. 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told. 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'er-aw'd, 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve  abroad. 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast! 
By  all  that  fixm  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee ! 


ODE- 

WftlTTUf   IN  THX  TBAK    1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  lo  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
Tlieir  Honor  comes,  a  pil^m  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


t 
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ODE,  TO  A  LADY, 

ON  THE    OEiiTH   Of   COL.   OHARLBB    &OB0»   IN    TB] 
ACTION  AT   PONTXNOr. 

Written  May,  1745. 

While,  loat  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  genius  bends  to  earth. 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day : 
While  stain'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  his  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May : 

The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays, 
And  fond  Remembrance  loves  to  raise. 

Your  faithful  hours  attend  : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind, 
Awakes  to  grief  the  aoften'd  mind. 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid  : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

0*er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve,   ' 
AfeYial  ibnns  shall  sit  at  eve. 

And  bend  the  pensive  head ; 
And,  iall'n  to  save  his  injur'd  land. 
Imperial  Honor's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed ! 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page, 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest : 
And,  half-reclining  on  his  spear, 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield. 
Shall  crowd  from  Creasy's  laurel'd  field. 

And  gaze  with  fiz'd  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 

And  wish  th'  avenging  fight 

But,  lo!  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare. 

Impatient  Freedom  lies ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread. 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead. 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 

Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground. 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  roaad 

Proclaim  her  reign  restor'd : 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
And,  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet. 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

K  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  an  heart. 
These  pictur'd  glories  nought  impart. 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear : 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
£zpos*d  and  pale  thou  see'st  him  lie. 

Wild  war  insulting  near : 


Where'er  from  tame  tbon  conrt^t  vefieC 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  giicC 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep : 
E'en  humble  Harting's  cotiagM  vak 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  lale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  ^ 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  putora] 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy 
like  thy  ovm  solemn  springs* 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  galea ; 


O  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  biighf  hsir'd  Sc 
Site  in  yon  western  tent,  whoae  cloady  akir^ 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  week-cy'd  at. 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  Ipelhitrn  vac, 

Or  where  the  beetle  wioda 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  ofl  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  patlv 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedleae  hoB  ■ 

Now  teach  me,  maid  oompoa'd. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  atrain. 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  daofceoiiignc. 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillneas  aoit. 
As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 
Thy  genial  lov'd  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  afaows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  laosp 

The  fragrant  houra,  and  elvee 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brom  wa 

sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lorelicr  s&L 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Ilien  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  aceae. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  deUm, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gle 


Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  lain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hat 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wild  and  swelling  floods^ 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-diseover'd  spues. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veiL 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  sbowen^  as  oft  he  mm 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  £w! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 


While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  tronblooB  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rands  thy  robes : 


ODE8. 


*  So  long,  regardful  of  thjr  qniet  rule, 

'>•  Shall  Fanoy,  Friendship,  Seienoe,  nailing  Peace, 

I  Thy  gentlest  inflaenoe  own, 

I  And  love  thy  fiivorite  i 


ODE  TO  LIBEPry. 


,      Who  shall  awake  the  Spirtan  fife, 
,      And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
I  The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 
^      Like  vernal  hyacirihs  in  sollen  hue, 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

1  Applauding  F  eodooi  lov'd  of  old  to  view  f 
^  What  new  Al'e'is,  iancy-blest, 

'  Shall  sing  t^  e  sword,  in  myrtles  drest. 
At  Wisdo*n's  shrine  awhile  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned  ?) 

2  T'U  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing, 
,  It  'eap'd  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 
,  wound ! 

O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  honr, 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  eait, 
Q  Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 

2      E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
^  No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell, 
^  How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant'Statae,  fell, 
J  Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 
,  From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
,  And  many  a  barbarous  y^l,  to  thousand  fragments 
,  broke. 


Vet,  e'en  where'er  the  least  appear'd, 
Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  rever'd ; 
Still,  midst  the  scatter'd  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escap'd  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form; 
How  in  the  great,  the  labor'd  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  Art, 
Beneath  her  vines  preserv'd  a  psrt. 
Till  they,  whom  Science  lov'd  to  name, 
(O,  who  conld  fear  it  t)  quench'd  her  fhune. 
And,  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  th'  ennobling  strings 
To  those,  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings ; 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-bair'd  bride : 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure, 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure : 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no !  more  pleas'd  thy  haunts  I  seek, 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak ; 
(Where,  when  the  favor'd  of  thy  choioe. 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  rous'd  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 
65 


Or  dwell  in  willow'd  i 
With  those  to  whom  the  stork*  is  dear : 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis'd, 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refus'd ! 
The  magi6  works,  thou  feel'st  the  slrams, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph,  ador'd  by  Britain,  hail ! 


ANTISTROFHS. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works,  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand.t 

No  sea  between,  nor  clifif  sublime  and  hoary. 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  foet  through  all  our  Uuui. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  e'en  Nature's  self  confounding, 

Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 
surprise. 

This  pillar'd  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  torn. 

In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,t  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight,  who  checks  the  westering  tide, 

For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each  bestow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd, 
FcNT  thou  hast  mode  her  vales  thy  lov'd,  thy  last  abode! 


SECON'D   ErODK. 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle, 


*  The  Dutch,  amongst  whom  there  are  very  severe  pen- 
alties for  those  who  are  convicted  of  killing  this  bird. 
They  are  kept  tame  in  almost  all  their  towns,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  Hague,  of  the  amis  of  which  they  maki* 
a  part.  The  common  people  of  Holland  are  said  to  en- 
tertain a  superstitions  sentiment,  that  if  the  whole 
spedes  of  tbem  shoaU  becosoe  extinct,  they  should  lose 
their  Uberties. 

t  lliis  tradition  is  mentlmied  by  several  of  our  old  his- 
torians. Some  naturalists,  too,  have  endeavored  to  sup- 
port the  probability  of  the  fhct,  by  axgaments  drawn 
fh>m  the  correspondent  dispoeition  of  the  two  opposite 
coaats.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  poetical  use  has 
been  hitherto  made  of  it 

X  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  that  a  mer- 
maid, beeoming  enamoured  of  a  young  man  ofeztraordi- 
aary  beauty,  took  an  opportanity  of  meeting  him  one 
day  as  be  walked  on  the  shore,  and  opened  her  passion 
to  him,  but  was  received  with  a  coldness,  occasioned  by 
his  horror  and  surprise  at  her  appearance.  This,  liow- 
ever,  was  lo  misconstrued  by  the  sea-lady,  that,  in  re- 
venge for  his  treatment  of  her,  she  punished  the  whole 
island,  by  covering  it  with  a  mist,  so  that  allwlio  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  any  commerce  with  it,  either  never 
arrived  at  it,  but  wandered  up  and  down  the  sea,  or  were 
on  a  sudden  wrecked  upon  its  ellJEi. 
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COLUNS. 


Thy  shrine  in  tome  religious  wood, 
O  soUl-enibrcing  goddess,  stood ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet: 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Timers  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self,  o'ertum'd  the  fiine, 
Or  in  what  heaven-leA  age  it  fell, 
Twere  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky : 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains, 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest. 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chiefi  who  fill  our  Albion's  stoiy. 
In  warlike  weeds,  relir'd  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold, 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  Icam  delighted,  and  amaz'd. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rais'd  ? 
E*en  now,  before  his  favor'd  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise! 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  through  the  mix'd  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose, 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues : 
Whate'er  Heaven's  purer  mould  contains. 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  'grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm, 
Rage  drope  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore, 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
*'  O,  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  role  the  WestT* 


THE   PASSIONa 

AN  ODB  FOR  MnSIC. 

Whkn  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  ofi,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt»  inspir'd, 


From  the  supporting  myttlea 

They  snatch'd  her  instniinente  of 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  fbrcefal  ait. 
Each,  for  madness  ml'd  the  boar 
Would  prove  his  own  expwaaive 

Firit  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tiy. 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  lakU 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  i 

Next  Anger  rash'd,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyie. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  alnm 

With  woful  measures  wan  Deapur — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  begmi'd, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twmm  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  eo  &ir. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  f 
Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleaauie. 
And  hade  the  lovely  scenes  at  " 
Still  would  her  touch  the  stain  pcoloii^. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  so^; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  abe  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  eveiy  ^* 
And  Hope  enchanted  smii'd,  and  wmv'd  htrpLA 

hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but,  with  a  frawa. 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  swmd  in  thmder  d^ 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dreed. 
Were  ne*er  prophetic  sound  so  liill  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furiooa  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  paose  bet«t& 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalterM  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  aoem'd  benK; 

from  his  head. 
Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state. 
Of  dififering  themes  the  veering  song  was  nix'i 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  csli'd  « 
.Hate. 
With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspir'd. 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd. 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seal. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Pbur'd  through  the  mellow  bom  her  panaive  ssal 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  minted  mtasuiiisuli 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  ted  delsy. 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musiag. 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But,  O,  how  alter'd  was  its  sprighdier  tans! 
When  Cheerfuhiess.  a  nymph  of  heallhiast  has, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flnng. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale 
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The  hunter*!  eall  to  Faun  and  Dryad  knowii ; 
The  eak-eiown*d  usten,  and  iheir  chatle-ey'd 

qoeen, 
8alyn  and  sylvan  boyi  were  aeen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green : 
Blown  Exercise  r^c'd  to  hear, 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seis'd  his  beechen  spear. 
i  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial, 
He,  with  Tiny  crown  advancing, 

Fint  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest. 
Bat  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  beat 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempi's  vale  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing. 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss*d  the  strings, 
liove  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
liooae  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  xone  unbound, 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odori  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 
Why,  goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  f 
Ae  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 
Yon  leam'd  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  f 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  anergic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page — 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
E*en  all  at  once  together  found 
Cacilia's  mingled  world  of  sound-— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


DIRGE  IN  CTMBEUNE, 

BT  OVIDESD8  AND  AKVI&AGtrS  OVZR  FIOKLX, 
BUPP08KD  TO   WE  DKAD. 

To  &ir  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vei  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove. 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  meldng  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 

The  female  fiiys  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 


The  red-breast  ofl  at  evening  houn 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 

With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers. 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  hud. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  'midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall'dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  moum'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


AN  ODE 

OH 

THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONB  OF  THE 
HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND; 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  POETRY. 

INBCRIBKD  TO  MR.  JOHN   HOMB. 

Hoifi,  thou  return'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads 
long 

Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay. 

Mid  those  aod  friends,  whose  hearts  some  future  day 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song.* 
Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youtfat 

Whom,  long  endear'd ,  thou  lea  v'st  by  Levant's  side; 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth 

And  joy  untainted  with  his  destin'd  bride. 
Go!  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 

My  short-liv'd  bliss,  forget  my  social  name ; 
But  think,  far  ofiT,  how,  on  the  Southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  every  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fiury  people  meet, 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store 

To  the  swart  tribes,  their  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage-door. 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  el^hot  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart^emit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain : 

Nor  tbou,  though  leam'd,  his  homelier  tbonghtB 
neglect ; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  fiuth  sustain ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  efibct, 
That  add  new  conqoeste  to  her  boundless  reign. 
And  fill  with  double  fbrce  her  heart-commanding 
strain. 


*  How  truly  did  Oollins  predict  Hooie's  trsfio  powsisl 
t  A  gentleman  of  ths  name  of  Sairow,  who  introdoeed 
Home  to  Collins. 
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E'en  yet  preeerv'd,  how  often  may'et  thoa  hear. 

Where  to  the  Pole  the  Boreal  mounlainB  ran. 

Taught  by  the  father,  to  hia  listening  son ; 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charmed  a  Spenser's 

ear. 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest. 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-color*d  vest. 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crown'd : 
Whether  thou  bidd'st  the  well*taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave. 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 

And  stre  w'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave ; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel. 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms ; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 

The   sturdy  clans  pour'd   forth   their  brawny 
swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met,  to  prove  each  other's  arms. 

Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 

In  Sky's  lone  i#Ie,  the  giAed  wizord-seer, 

Lodg'd  in  the  wintry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear. 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells : 
How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross. 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astonish'd  droop; 
When,  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss. 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 
Or,  if  id  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 

Their  destin'd  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigor  seen. 

And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 
For  them  the  viewlesis  forms  of  air  obey ; 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 

And  heartless,  oA  like  moody  madness,  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray, 

Of\  have  I  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow ! 

The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scafibld  lay! 
As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora*  forth. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  flrst  George's  reign, 
And  battles  mg'd  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  moura'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight. 

Saw  at  sad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd ! 
They  rav'd  !  divining  through  their  second-8ight,t 

Pale,   led   Culloden,  where   these  hopes  were 
drown'd ! 
Illustrious  William !t  Britain's  guardian  name! 

One  William  sav'd  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

Bot  thou,  more  glorious,  Slaveiy's  chain  hast 
broke. 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and   bow  to  Freedom's 
yoke ! 


•  By  young  Aonnra,  Collins  undoabtedly  meant  the 
flrst  appearanee  of  tte  northern  lights,, which  happened 
about  the  year  1715 ;  at  least,  it  is  most  highly  probable, 
ftom  this  peculiar  cirsumstaDoe,  that  no  ancient  writer 
whatever  has  taken  any  notice  of  them,  nor  even  any 
one  modem,  previous  to  the  above  period. 

t  Second-sight  is  the  term  that  is  used  fbr  the  divination 


oft 

t  The  late  Duke  of  Cmnberland,  who  deikated  the  Pie- 
icnder  at  tlw  battle  of  Culloden. 


These,  itio,  thoa 'It  sing !  for  well  thy  magie  Vta 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  gnsndear  soar ; 

Or  stoop  lo  wail  the  swain  that  m  no  bbor! 
Ah,  homely  swains!  your  homeward  atrpi  an 

loee; 
Let  not  dank  Will$  mislead  yoa  to  the  heaA  - 

Dancing  in  rairky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 
He  glows,  to  draw  you  downvrard  to  year  dec. 

In  his  bewitch'd,  Jow,  marshy,  willow  bcskf ' 
What  though  far  ofi)  from  some  dark  dell  ts^-t. 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  th*  ezeonive  »c: 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  ane«. 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faittklev  hz^j 
For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  tk*  nnmsdiof  rceu 

At  those  mirk  houn  the  wily  monater  lin. 
And  listens  ofl  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  bb  sullen  ern- 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  aome  weak  vir. 
suiprise. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unbleat.  indeed ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  daak,  dark  fte. 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hnmlet,  ibe. 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  aedgy  weed: 
On  him,  enrag*d,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood. 

Shall  never  look  with  pity'a  kind  ooDcem, 
But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  wbelmuig  flood 

O'er  iis  drown'd  banks,  ibrbidding  all  mten' 
Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  eacape. 

To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  upriau^  near. 
To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  ahape. 

In  all  its  tenors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 
Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  bin  at 

Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  every  sinrelliBg  toefs 
What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  agb 

His  fear-shook  limbs  have   last    their  jv^' 
force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  paleaiod  IkkL^ 
corse! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  bin  wnsy ; 

For  him  in  vain,  at  to-fiill  of  the  day. 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  uncloaing  gate : 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return !    Alone,  if  night 

Her  travell'd  Umbs  in  broken  slumben  stKf 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  moumliil  s|!ca 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep: 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hao^ 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  sboddeiing  cbe£i 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  sand. 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteoua  areeois  speik 
"  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue. 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  bel^re ; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helplesB  tbooght  renew. 

While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  oaier*d  sbore, 
Drown'd  by  the  Eelpie'sH  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  ui 
thee  more!" 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 
Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  vbK^ 

spring 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  msf 

Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  h^ 


§  A  6try  meteor,  called  by  various  names,  soeb  ai  WH 
with  tbu  Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Lantern.  &c.  It  hoicn  i? 
the  air  over  marshy  and  fenny  plaoet. 

I  The  water-fiend. 
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'to  UuU  boar  pU«*  which  still  tti  rain  ihowi: 

la  wboM  anall  vaulia  a  Pigmy-folk  ia  finind, 
WhoM  bones  the  delver  with  hia  spade  upthrows, 

And  culls  then,  wond'ring>  from  the  hallow'd 
ground! 
Or  tbither.t  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

Hie  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wan  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarcbs  stalk  with  sovereign  power. 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  atrial  council  hdd. 

But,  oh,  o*er  all.  forget  not  Kilda*s  race. 

On  whoae  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 
tides. 

Fair  Nature's  daughter.  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 
TTien  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song. 

Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 
Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  clifii  along, 

And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 
With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 

They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger-prest. 
Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb. 

And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan'st  nest. 
Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live, 

Suific'd  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 
Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 

Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 
Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there ! 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  en- 

"Hiy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  villsige  breast, 
But  fiird  in  elder  time  th'  historic  page. 
There,  Shakspeare'sselC  with  ev'ry  garland  crown*d, 

Flew  to  those  fiury  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 
In  musing  hour ;  hit  wayward  sisters  found. 

And  with  their  terrors  dress'd  the  magic  scene. 
From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 

Before  the  Soot,  afflicted,  and  aghast ! 
The  shadowy  kings  of  Banqoo*k  fated  line 

Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  pess*d. 
Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 

Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce ; 
Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  color  bold. 

The  native  legends  of  thy  land  reheaiae ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  verse. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 
From  sober  truth,  ars  still  to  Nature  true. 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 

Th'  heroic  Muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke. 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke. 
And  the  wild  blast  upheav'd  the  vanish'd  sword ! 


How  have  I  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensive  wind. 

To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfkx  strong ! 
Prevailing  poet!  whose  undoubting  mind 

Believ'd  the  magic  wonders  which  he  song ! 
Hence,  at  each  sound,  inugination  glows ! 

Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here ! 
Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows ! 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and 
clear. 
And  fills  the  impassion'd  heart,  and  wins  th*  har- 
monious ear ! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 

Te  splendid  friihs  and  lakes,  which,  far  avray. 

Are  by  smooth  A  nan  fill'd,  or  past'ral  Tay, 
Or  Don's*  romantic  springs,  at  distance,  hail  I 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glenst  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom ; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom ! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  foded  bower. 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade  ;X 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower. 

And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  HfHlly's 
laid! 
Meantime,  ye  powers,  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains  $  attend! 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill  or  lowly  moor. 

To  him  I  lose,  jrour  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my 
absent  friend ! 


ODE 

ox 

THE  DEATH  OP  MR.  THOMBGN. 

TIm  sesns  of  Ifae  fbllowioff  Staoas  is  soppoisd  to  lis  OB  the 


*  One  or  the  Hebrides  is  called  the  Isle  of  Pigmies 
where  it  is  reported  that  several  miniature  bones  of  the 
human  speeies  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  chapel 
there. 

t  leolmkiU,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of  the 
aneieat  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  in- 
terred. 

I  An  aquatic  bin!  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  of  which  the 
anhabiUnts  of  St.  Kilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  chiefly 
eabiist. 


In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealmg  woTe : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  li  shall  now  be  laid. 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

•  Three  rivers  ia  Scotland.  t  VaDeys. 

t  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  fbot.  in  1019,  to  the  Scotch 
poet,  Dnimmond,  at  his  seat  of  Hawthomden,  within 
four  oiiles  of  Edinburgh. 

$  Barrow,  it  seems,  was  at  the  Edlnborgh  University, 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Lothian. 

|The  harpof  iBolas,  of  which  see  a  deseriplion  in  tte 
Castle  of  Indolence. 
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And  oft  as  Eaie  and  Health  retire 

Td  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 
The  friend  ahall  view  yon  whitening  apire,* 

And  'mid  the  raried  iandioape  weep. 

Bat  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed. 
Ah !  what  will  every  diige  avail  f 

Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Tet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nevT 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lom  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

*  Mr.  Thomson  was  buried  in  Ricbnond  choreb. 


And  see,  the  ftiry  vaHeyB  &de. 
Dun  Night  has  veU'd  the  aol« 

Yet  once  again,  dear  patted  siMile, 
Meek  Nature's  child,  agnin 


The  genial  meadet  assign'd  to  bleaa 
Thy  life,  shall  moam  thy  tmiiy  4mm*. 

Their  hinds  and  shepbeid-gifis  steU  dros 
With  simple  hands  thy  mml  tooab. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  ciay 
Shall  melt  die  musing  Briton's  eyes, 

"O!  vales,  and  wild  wooda.**  abaU  he  aew, 
*<  In  yonder  gnve  your  Dniid  ht»T* 


t  Mr.  Thomson  resided  in  the 
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JOHN  DTEB. 


John  Dtbr,  an  agreMiUe  poet,  wu  the  eon  of  a 
solicitor  at  Aberglasney.  in  Carmartherahire,  where 
he  was  born  in  1700.  He  was  brought  up  at  West- 
roinstei^Bchool,  and  was  designed  by  his  father  for  his 
own  profession  ;  bat  being  at  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  his  fiither's  death,  to  follow  his  own  inclination, 
he  indulged  what  he  took  for  a  natural  taste  in 
painting,  and  entered  as  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson. 
After  wandering  for  some  time  about  South  Wales 
and  the  adjacent  eounties  as  an  itinerant  artist,  he 
appeared  convinced  that  he  should  not  attain  to 
eminence  in  that  profession.  In  1727,  he  fint  made 
himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his 
**  Grongar  Hill,*'  descriptive  of  a  scene  afibfded  by 
his  native  country,  which  beeame  one  of  the  most 
popular  (Mocea  of  its  class,  and  has  been  admitted 
into  numerous  collections.  Dyer  then  travelled  to 
Italy,  still  in  pursuit  of  profecsiooal  improvement  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  acquire  this  in  any  considerable 
degree,  he  improved  his  poetical  taste,  and  laid  in  a 
store  of  new  images.  These  he  displayed  in  a  poem 
of  some  length,  published  in  1740,  which  he  entitled 
-"  The  Ruins  of  Rome,"  that  capital  having  been  the 
principal  oi^wA  of  his  jouraeyinga.  Of  this  work 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  contains  many  passages  of 
real  poetry,  and  that  the  strain  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal reflection  denotM  a  beiWToleiit  and  enlightened 


His  health  being  now  in  a  delicate  state,  he  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  take  orders ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  ordained  by  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  and,  entering  into  the  married  state,  he 
sat  down  on  a  small  living  in  Leicestenhire.  This 
he  exchanged  for  one  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  the  fenny 
country  in  which  he  was  placed  did  not  agree  with 
his  health,  and  he  complained  of  the  want  of  books 
and  company.  In  1757,  he  published  his  largest 
work,  **  The  Fleece,'*  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  books, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  pastoral,  the  sacond  me- 
chanical, the  third  and  fourth  historical  and  geo- 
graphical. This  poem  has  never  been  very  popu- 
lar, many  of  its  topics  not  being  well  adapted  to 
poetry;  yet  the  opinions  of  critics  have  varied 
concerning  it  It  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
pleasing,  and  some  grand  and  impressive  passages 
in  the  work;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  general 
feeling  is,  that  the  length  of  the  performance 
necessarily  imposed  upon  it  a  degree  of  tedioua- 
nesB. 

Dyer  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his 
book.  He  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  1758,  leav- 
ing behind  him,  besides  the  reputation  of  an  ingeni- 
ous poet,  the  character  of  an  honest,  humane  and 
worUiy  ] 


ORONOAR  BILL 

Silent  nymph,  with  corions  eye ! 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things. 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale;— 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  dues. 
Come  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phcebus  riding  high. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky !    ' 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  stnHig; 
Grongar,  in  whose  momy  cells 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells; 
Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 
For  the  Bodest  Moaea  made. 


So  oil  I  have,  the  evening  stilU 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sate  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 

While  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  Conteosplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  cbequer'd  sides  I  wind. 
And  leave  hia  brooks  and  meads  behind. 
And  groves,  and  grottoee  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day . 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fotel 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise: 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 
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Now,  I  gain  the  moBOtain's  brow, 
What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 
Mo  clouds,  no  vapora  intervene ; 
But  the  gajr,  the  open  scene 
Does  the  (ace  of  Nature  show, 
In  all  the  hues  of  Heaven's  bow! 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 
*  Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffi  arise. 
Proudly  lowering  in  the  skies ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Below  me  trees  unnumber*d  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beach,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  bonghs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy*s  flood, 
Hii  sides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  lowers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  fidling  keeps ; 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
*Tit  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
Tis  now  th*  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Tet  Time  has  seen,  that  liAs  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  oompleta. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  Fate ! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  nin, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  m 
Sometimes  swiA,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endleas  sleep! 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  Our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  vrill  the  landscape  tire  the  view ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 


The  town  and  village,  dome  sod  fsn. 
Each  give  each  a  double  chain. 
As  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm. 

See  on  tbs  mountain's  sonifaen  mk. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide; 
How  cloae  and  saall  the  hedges  lie! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  croa  tfaecj*! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  aOMa, 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem; 
So  we  mistake  the  Future's  face, 
Ey'd  through  Hope's  deluding  gbsi 
As  yon  summit  soft  and  Sui, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air. 
Which  10  those  who  journey  nssr, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appcar; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  nty 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myaelf  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see; 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shsde. 
My  passions  tam'd,  my  wishes  Isid; 
For,  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
Tis  thus  the  buaj  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  csre. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  ray  joys  ran  higk, 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  winip; 
While  the  waters  musmnr  deep; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  Attf] 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  higk- 

Be  full,  ye  eooris ;  be  great  whewiD; 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill: 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door« 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 
In  vain  you  seareh,  she  is  not  ihae; 
In  vain  you  seareh  the  domes  of  Cait! 
'Grass  and  flowen  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads,  and  mcuntain-hesd^ 
Along  with  Pleasure.  eUme  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side; 
And  oflen,  by  the  murmariog  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still 
Within  the  groves  of  Groogar  HiU- 


THE  RUmS  OF  ROME. 

A«ios  mororam  molei.  pnBmpltqss  MA 

Obrataqoe  bomoti  vwu  dMiimflt"; 
HaesttDtRooa.  Vidm'iwiatipnei^****'*' 


UiWssdhaewiisoi 


Jtamira*. 


Enough  of  Grongar  and  the  shady  dslci 
Of  winding  TV>wy :  MerUn'*  ftWed  hsaat 
I  sing  inglorious.  Now  the  kive  of  ■'* 
And  what  in  metal  or  in  slooe  remsini 
Of  proud  antiquity,  through  vsrioos  tetlm 
And  various  languages  and  ages  ^*\^^ 
Bears  me  remote,  o'er  Gallia's  woody  W""* 
O'er  the  cloud-piercing  Alps  reawie;  b^f* 
The  vale  of  Amo  purpled  with  the  «?*• 
Beyond  the  Umbrian  and  Etruscsn  *»"*^ 
To  Latium's  wide  champain,  ibrlon  snd  «^ 
Where  yellow  Tiber  his  neglected  «nf« 
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Mournfully  rolls.    Tet  once  again,  my  Mine, 
Yet  onee  again,  and  aoar  a  loftier  flight ; 
Jjo,  the  retistleM  theme,  impenal  Rome. 

Fall'n,  &irn,  a  silent  heap ;  her  heroes  all 
Sank  in  their  ams ;  behold  the  pride  of  pomp, 
The  throne  of  natioos  &irn;  obecor'd  in  dust; 
E*en  yet  migestical :  the  solemn  scene 
Elates  the  soul,  while  now  the  risiDg  Sun 
Flames  on  the  ruins  in  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft,  upon  the  glittering  plain. 
Like  broken  rocka,  a  Tast  ciroumiereDoe : 
Rent  palaces,  crosh'd  columns,  rifled  moles, 
Fanes  roU'd  on  ftnes,  and  tombs  on  buried  tonbs. 

Deep  liea  in  dutt  the  Theban  obelisk 
Immense  along  the  waste ;  minuter  art, 
Glioonian  Ibrms,  or  Phidian  subtly  fair, 
O'erwhelming ;  as  th*  immense  Leviathan 
The  finny  brood,  when  near  leme's  shore 
Outstretch'd,  unwieldy,  his  island-length  appears 
Above  the  foamy  flood.    Globose  and  huge, 
Grey  mouldering  temples  swell,  and  wide  o*ereast 
The  solitary  landscape,  hills  and  woods. 
And  boundless  wilds ;  while  the  vine-maatled  brows 
The  pendent  goats  unveil,  regardless  they 
Of  hourly  peril,  though  the  clefted  domes 
Tremble  to  every  wind.    The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  *mid  his  orison  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down^iashM, 
Rattling  around,  loud-thundering  to  the  Moon ; 
While  murmurs  soothe  each  awful  interval 
Of  ever-fiilling  waten ;  shrouded  Nile, 
Eridanus,  and  Tiber  with  his  twins. 
And  palmy  Euphrates;*  they  with  drooping  locks 
Hang  o'er  their  urns,  and  mournfully  among 
The  plaintive-echoing  ruins  pour  their  streams. 

Yet  here,  adventurous  in  the  sacred  search 
Of  ancient  aru,  the  delicate  of  mind. 
Curious  and  modest,  from  all  climes  resort. 
Grateful  society !  with  these  I  raise 
The  toilsome  step  up  the  proud  Palatin, 
Through  spiry  cypress  groves,  and  towering  pine, 
Waving  aloft  o'er  the  big  ruin's  brows. 
On  numerous  arches  rear'd :  and  frequent  slopp'd. 
The  sunk  ground  startles  me  with  dreadful  chasm. 
Breathing  ibrth  darkness  from  the  vast  profound 
Of  aislee  and.  halls,  within  the  mountain's  womb^ 
Nor  these  the  nether  works ;  all  these  beneath. 
And  all  beneath  the  vales  and  hills  around, 
Extend  the  cavern'd  sewers,  massy,  firm. 
As  the  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 
Lake  of  Avernus ;  such  the  sewers  huge, 
Whither  the  great  Tarquinian  genius  dooms 
Each  wave  impure ;  and  proud  with  added  rains. 
Hark  how  the  mighty  billows  lash  their  vaults. 
And  thunder ;  how  they  heave  their  rocks  in  vain ! 
Though  now  incessant  time  has  roll'd  around 
A  thousand  winters  o'er  the  changeful  world. 
And  yet  a  thousand  since,  th*  indignant  floods 
Roar  loud  in  their  firm  bounds,  and  dash  and  swell. 
In  vain ;  convey'd  to  Tiber's  lowest  wave. 
Hence  over  airy  plains,  by  crystal  founts, 
That  weave  their  glittering  waves  with  tuneful  lapse, 
Among  the  sleeky  pebbles,  agate  clear. 
Cerulean  ophite,  and  the  flowery  vein 
Of  orient  jasper,  pleas'd  I  move  along. 
And  vases  boss'd,  and  huge  inscriptive  stones, 


*  Fountains  at 
riven. 


adorned  with  tbs  sutues  of  those 
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And  intermingling  vines ;  and  figured  nymphs. 
Floras  and  Chloes  of  delicious  mould. 
Cheering  the  darkness ;  and  deep  empty  tombs^ 
And  dells,  and  mouldering  shrines,  with  old  decay 
Rustic  and  groen,  and  wide-embowering  shades. 
Shot  from  the  crooked  clefts  of  nodding  towers. 
A  solemn  wilderness !  vrith  error  sweet, 
I  wind  the  lingering  step,  where'er  the  patA 
Maiy  conducts  me,  which  the  vulgar  foot 
O'er  sculptures  maim'd  has  made ;  Anubis,  Sphinx 
Idols  of  antique  guise,  and  horned  Fan, 
Terrific,  monstrous  shapes!  preposterous  gods 
Of  Fear  and  Ignorance,  by  the  sculptor's  hand 
Hewn  into  form,  and  worshipp'd ;  as  e'en  now 
Blindly  they  worship  at  their  breathless  mouthsl* 
In  varied  appellations^  men  to  these 
(From  depth  to  depth  in  darkening  error  fall  'n) 
At  length  ascrib'd  th'  inapplicable  name. 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Historic  urns  and  breathing  stetues  rise, 
And  speaking  busts!  Sweet  Scipio.  Marius  stem, 
Fompey  superb,  the  spirit-stirring  form 
Of  Cesar  raptur'd  with  the  charm  of  rule 
And  boundless  fame ;  impatient  for  exploits. 
His  eager  eyes  upcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  all  height:  and  his  own  Brutus  see. 
Desponding  Brutus,  dubious  of  the  right, 
In  evil  days,  of  faith,  of  public  weal. 
Solicitous  and  sad.    Thy  next  regard 
Be  TuUy's  graceful  attitude ;  uprais'd. 
His  outstretch'd  arm  he  waves,  in  act  to  speak 
Before  the  silent  masters  of  the  worid. 
And  Eloquence  arrays  him.    There  behold, 
Prepar'd  for  combat  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  pious  brothers ;  jealous  Alba  stands 
In  fearful  expectation  of  the  strife, 
And  youthful  Rome  intent :  the  kindred  foes 
Fall  on  each  other's  neck  in  silent  tears; 
In  sorrowful  benevolence  embrace-^ 
Howe'er,  they  soon  unsheaih  the  flashing  sword, 
Their  country  calls  to  arms ; — now  all  in  vain 
The  mother  clasps  the  knee,  and  e'en  the  iair 
Now  weeps  in  vsin ;  their  country  calls  to  arms. 
Such  virtue  Clelia,  Cocles,  Manlius,  rous'd  : 
Such  were  the  Fabii,  Decii ;  so  inspir'd. 
The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke : 
So  rose  the  Roman  stete.    Me  now,  of  these 
Deep  musing,  high  ambitious  thoughts  inflame 
Greatly  to  serve  my  country,  distant  land. 
And  build  me  virtuous  fame ;  nor  shall  the  dost 
Of  these  fsU'o  piles  with  show  of  sad  decay 
Avert  the  good  resolve,  mean  argument. 
The  fiite  alone  of  matter.— Now  the  brow 
We  gain  enraptur'd ;  beauteoosly  distinct} 
The  numerous  porticoes  and  domes  upswell, 
With  obelisks  and  columns  interpos'd. 
And  pine,  and  fir,  and  oak :  so  fair  a  scene 
Sees  not  the  dervise  from  the  spiral  tomb 
Of  sncient  Chammos,  while  his  eye  beholds 
Proud  Memphis'  relics  o'er  th'  Egyptian  plain : 
Nor  hoary  hermit  from  Hymettus'  brow, 
Though  graceful  Athens  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Along  the  windings  of  the  Muse's  stream, 
Lucid  Ilynus  weeps  her  silent  schools. 


t  Several  itstues  of  the  Tagan  gods  have  been  convert- 
ed into  images  of  saints. 

t  From  the  Palatin  hill  one  sees  most  of  the  remarkable 
antiqqities. 
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And  grovM,  unvuited  by  bard  or  sage. 
Amid  the  towery  mint,  hage»  supreme, 
Th*'eiiormoi»  omphitbeatre  behold, 
Mountainous  pile.'  o*er  whoee  capacious  womb 
Pours  the  broad  firmament  its  varied  light ; 
While  from  the  central  floor  the  seats  ascend 
Ronnd  above  round,  slow-widening  to  the.  verge 
A  circuit  vast  and  high ;  nor  less  had  held 
Imperial  Rome,  and  her  attendant  realms. 
When  drunk  with  rule  she  wiird  the  fierce  delight, 
And  opM  the  gloomy  caverns,  whence  out-rush'd 
Before  th'  innumerable  shouting  crowd 
The  fiery,  madded,  tyrants  of  the  wilds, 
lions  and  tigers,  wolves  and  elephants, 
And  desperate  men,  more  fell.     Abhorr'd  intent ! 
By  frequent  converse  with  familiar  death, 
To  kindle  brutal  daring  apt  for  war ; 
To  lock  the  breast,  and  steel  th'  obdurate  heart, 
Amid  the  piercing  cries  of  sore  distress 
Impenetrable. — ^But  away  thine  eye ; 
Behold  yon  steepy  clifiT,-  the  modem  pile 
Perchance  may  now  delight,  while  that,*  rever'd 
In  ancient  days,  the  page  alone  declares. 
Or  narrow  coin  through  dim  cerulean  rust 
The  fane  was  Jove's,  its  spacious  golden  roof, 
0*er  thiok-surrounding  temples  beaming  wide, 
Appear'd,  as  when  above  the  morning  hills 
Half  the  round  Son  ascends ;  and  tower'd  aloft, 
Sustain'd  by  columns  huge,  innumerous 
As  cedars  proud  on  Canaan's  verdant  heights 
Darkenmg  their  idols,  when  Astarte  lur'd 
Too-prosperous  Israel  from  his  living  strength. 

And  next  regard  yon  venerable  dome. 
Which  virtuous  Latium,  with  erroneous  aim, 
Rais'd  to  her  various  deities,  and  nam'd 
Pantheon ;  plain  and  round ;  of  this  our  world 
Majestic  emblem ;  vrith  peculiar  grace 
Before  its  ample  orb,  projected  stands 
The  many-pillar'd  portal :  noblest  work 
Of  human  skill :  here,  curious  architect. 
If  thou  essay'st,  ambitions,  to  surpass 
Palladius,  Angelus,  or  British  Jones, 
On  these  fair  walls  extend  the  certain  scale. 
And  turn  th'  instructive  compass :  careful  mark 
How  far  in  hidden  art,  the  noble  plain 
Extends,  and  where  the  lovely  forms  commence 
Of  flowing  sculpture :  nor  neglect  to  note 
How  range  the  taper  columns,  and  what  weight 
Their  leafy  brows  sustain :  fair  Corinth  first 
Boasted  their  order,  which  Callimachus 
(Reclining  studious  on  Asopus'  banks 
Beneath  an  urn  of  some  lamented  nymph) 
Haply  compos'd  ;  the  urn  with  foliage  curl'd 
Thinly  conceal'd,  the  chapiter  inform'd. 

See  the  tall  obelisks  from  Memphis  old, 
One  stone  enormous  each,  or  Thebes  oonvey'd ; 
like  Albion's  spires  they  rush  into  the  skies. - 
And  there  the  teraple,t  where  the  summon'd  state 
In  deep  of  night  conven'd  i  e'en  yet  methinks 
The  vehement  orator  in  rent  attire 
Persuasion  poors,  Ambition  sinks  her  crest ; 
And  lo  the  villain,  like  a  troubled  sea, 
That  tosses  up  her  mire !  Ever  disguis'd. 
Shall  Treason  walk  ?   Shall  proud  Oppression  yoke 
The  nock  of  Virtue  f    Lo  the  wretch,  abesh'd, 
Self-betray'd  Catiline  >  O  Liberty, 


Parent  of  Happiness,  celestiaUbom ; 

When  the  first  man  became  a  living  seal. 

His  sacred  genius  thou ; — be  Britain's  care ; 

With  her,  secure,  prolong  thy  lov'd  retreat ; 

Thence  bless  mankind ;  while  yet  among  her  aooi 

E'en  yet  there  are,  to  shield  thine  equal  lawa. 

Whose  bosoms  kindle  at  the  sacred  names 

Of  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Walsingham,  and  Drake. 

May  others  more  delight  in  tuneful  airs ; 

In  masque  and  dance  excel ;  to  sculptur'd  alone 

Give  with  superior  skill  the  living  look ; 

More  pompous  piles  erect,  or  pencil  soft 

With  warmer  toueh  the  visionary  board : 

But  thou,  thy  nobler  Britons  teach  to  rule ; 

To  check  the  ravage  of  tyrannic  sway; 

To  quell  the  proud ;  to  spread  the  joys  of  peaee. 

And  various  blessings  of  ingenious  trade. 

Be  these  our  arts ;  and  ever  may  we  guard. 

Ever  defend  thee  with  undaunted  heart! 

Inestimable  good !  who  giv'st  us  Truth, 

Whose  hand  uploads  to  light,  divinest  Tratli, 

Array'd  in  every  charm :  whoae  hand  benign 

Teaches  unwearied  Toil  to  clothe  the  field^ 

And  on  his  various  fruits  inscribes  the  name 

Of  Properly:  O  nobly  hail'd  of  old 

By  thy  majeatic  daughters,  Judah  fair. 

And  'ryrus  and  Sidonia,  lovely  nymjdu, 

And  JJhyB,  bright,  and  all-enchanting  Greece, 

Whose  numerous  towns  and  isles,  and  peopled  aea^ 

Rejoic'd  around  her  lyre ;  th'  heroic  note 

(Smit  with  sublime  delight)  Ausonia  caught. 

And  plann'd  imperial  Rome.    Thy  hand  benign 

Rear'd  up  her  towery  battlements  in  strength  ; 

Bent  her  wide  bridges  o'er  the  swelling  stream 

Of  Tuscan  Tiber ;  thine  those  solemn  domes 

Devoted  to  the  voice  of  humbler  prayer! 

And  thine  those  pilest  undeck'd,  capaciona,  vast. 

In  days  of  dearth  where  tender  Charity 

Dispens'd  her  timely  succors  to  the  poor. 

Thine  too  those  musically-falling  founts. 

To  slake  the  clammy  lip;  adown  they  foil. 

Musical  ever ;  while  from  yon  blue  hills. 

Dim  in  the  clouds,  the  radiant  aqueducts 

Turn  their  innumerable  arches  o'er 

The  spacious  desert,  brightening  in  the  Sun, 

Proud  and  more  proud  in  their  august  approaeli : 

High  o'er  irriguous  vales  and  woods  and  towns. 

Glide  the  sofl  whispering  waters  in  the  wind. 

And  here  united  pour  their  silver  streams 

Among  the  figur'd  rocks,  in  murmuring  foils. 

Musical  ever.    These  thy  beauteous  w^rks : 

And  what  beside  felicity  could  tell 

Of  human  benefit:  more  late  the  rest; 

At  various  times  their  turrets  chane'd  to  rise. 

When  impious  Tyranny  vouchsaPd  to  smile. 

Behold  by  Tiber's  flood,  where  modem  Rooie^ 
Couches  beneath  the  ruins :  there  of  old 
With  arms  and  trophies  gleam*d  the  field  of  Biars 
There  to  their  daily  sports  the  noble  youth 
Rush'd  emulous ;  to  fling  the  pointed  lance ; 
To  vault  the  steed ;  or  with  the  kindling  wheel 
In  dusty  whirlwinds  sweep  the  trembling  goal ; 
Or,  wrestling,  cope  with  adverse  swelling  breesla. 
Strong  grappling  arms,  cloae  heads,  and  distant  foeC; 
Or  clash  the  lifled  gauntlets :  there  they  Ibnn'd 
Their  ardent  virtues:  in  the  bossy  piles, 


*  The  Capitol. 

t  The  Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate  met  < 
CaiiUiie*s  eooiptracy. 


I  The  public  granaries. 
^  Modem  Rome  stands 
Martius. 
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The  proud  triompbal  archea ;  all  their  wen. 
Their  oonquette,  honon,  in  the  ■oulptores  live. 
And  eee  fhooi  every  gets  those  ancient  roade. 
With  tombs  high  verg*d,  the  solemn  paths  of  Fame : 
Deserve  they  not  regard  f   0*er  whose  broad  flints 
Sach  crowds  have  roird,  so  many  storms  of  war ; 
So  many  pomps ;  so  many  wondering  realms : 
Yet  still  through  mountains  piero'd,  o*er  valleys  rais'd, 
In  even  state,  to  distant  seas  around, 
They  stretch  their  pavements.    Lo^  the  fane  of 

Peace,* 
Built  by  that  prince,  who  to  the  trust  of  power 
Was  honest,  the  delight  of  human-kind. 
Three  nodding  aisles  remain ;  the  rest  a  heap 
Of  sand  and  weeds ;  her  shrines,  her  radiant  roofi, 
And  columns  proud,  that  fiom  her  spacious  floor. 
As  from  a  shining  sea,  mioestic  rose 
A  hundred  foot  aloft,  like  stately  beech 
Around  the  brim  of  Dion's  glassy  lake, 
Charming  the  mimic  painter :  on  the  walls 
Hung  Salem's  sacred  spoils ;  the  golden  board. 
And  golden  trumpets,  now  conceal'd,  entorob'd 
By  the  sunk  roof. — O'er  which  in  distant  view 
Th'  Etruscan  mountains  swell,  with  ruins  crown*d 
Of  ancient  towns;  and  blue  Soracte  spires, 
Wrapping  his  sides  in  tempests.    Eastward  hence. 
Nigh  where  the  Cestian  pyramid  t  divides 
The  mouldering  wall,  beyond  yon  &bric  huge,  ' 
Whose  dust  the  solemn  antujuarian  turns. 
And  thence,  in  broken  sculptures  cast  abroad, 
like  Sibyl's  leaves,  collects  the  builder's  name 
Rejoic'd,  and  the  green  medab  frequent  found 
Doom  Caracalla  to  perpetual  fame : 
The  stately  pines,  that  spread  their  branches  wide 
In  the  dun  ruins  of  its  ample  halls^ 
Appear  but  tufts ;  as  may  whate'er  is  high 
Sink  in  comparison,  minute  and  vile. 

These,  and  unnumber'd,  jret  their  brows  npUfl, 
Rent  of  their  graces ;  as  Britannia's  oaks 
On  Merlin's  mount,  or  Snowdon's  rugged  sides, 
Stand  in  the  clouds,  their  branches  scatter'd  round. 
After  the  tempest;  Mausoleums,  Cirques, 
Naumachios,  Forums ;  Tr^an's  column  tall. 
From  whose  low  base  the  sculptures  wind  aloft. 
And  lead  through  various  toils,  up  the  rough  steep. 
Its  hero  to  the  skies:  and  his  dark  towei^ 
Whoee  eiecrable  hand  the  city  fir'd. 
And  while  the  dreadful  eonfli^tion  blax'd, 
Play'd  to  the  flames;  and  Phmbus'  letter'd  dome  ;i} 
And  the  rough  relics  of  Carina's  street. 
Where  now  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep 
Sits  piping  with  his  oaten  reed ;  as  erst 
There  pip'd  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep. 
When  th'  humble  roof  Anehises'  son  ezplor'd 
Of  good  Evander,  wealth-despising  king. 
Amid  the  thickets :  so  revolves  the  scene ; 
So  Time  ordains,  who  rolls  the  things  of  pride 
From  dost  again  to  dust.    Behold  that  heap 
Of  mouldering  urns  (their  ashes  blown  away, 
Dust  of  the  mighty)  the  same  story  tell ; 
And  at  its  base,  from  whence  the  serpent  glides 
Down  the  green  desert  street,  yon  hoary  monk 
liamenis  the  same,  the  vision  as  he  views, 
The  solitary,  silent,  solemn  scene. 


•  Begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  by  Titos. 
t  The  tomb  of  Cesdus,  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
oat  the  walls. 
X  The  batlH  of  Caracalla,  a  vast  rain, 
f  Nero's.  I  TbeFalatin  library. 


Where  Caesars,  heroes,  peasants,  hermiui,  lie. 

Blended  in  dust  together ;  where  the  slave 

Rests  from  his  labors ;  where  th'  insulting  proud 

Resigns  his  power ;  the  miser  drops  his  hoard  ; 

Where  human  folly  sleeps. — ^There  is  a  mood, 

(I  sing  not  to  the  vacant  and  the  young,) 

There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 

That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  skies ; 

When  tribulation  clothes  the  child  of  man. 

When  age  descends  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 

'TIS  sweetly-eoothing  sympathy  to  pain, 

A  gently-wakening  call  to  health  and  ease. 

How  musical !  when  all-devouring  Time. 

Here  sitting  on  his  throne  of  ruins  hoar, 

While  winds  and  tempests  sweep  his  various  lyre 

How  sweet  thy  diapason,  Melancholy ! 

Cool  evening  comes ;  the  setting  Sun  displays 

His  visible  great  round  between  yon  towers. 

As  through  two  shady  cliflls ;  away,  my  Muse, 

Though  yet  the  prospect  pleases,  ever  new 

In  vast  variety,  and  yet  delight 

The  many-figur'd  sculptures  of  the  path 

Half  beauteous,  half  efliic'd ;  the  traveller 

Such  antique  marbles  to  his  native  land 

Oft  hence  conveys ;  and  every  realm  and  state 

With  Rome's  august  remains,  heroes  and  gods, 

Deck  their  long  galleries  and  winding  groves ; 

Tet  miss  we  not  th'  innumerable  thefts, 

Tet  still  profuse  of  graces  teems  the  waste. 

Suffice  it  now  th'  Esquilian  mount  to  reach 
With  weary  wing,  and  seek  the  sacred  rests 
Of  Maro's  humble  tenement ;  a  low 
Plain  wall  remains;  a  little  sun-gilt  heap. 
Grotesque  and  wild ;  the  gourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof:  the  gourd  and  olive  &n 
Their  amorous  foliage,  mingling  with  the  vme. 
Who  drops  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green 
Here  let  me  lie,  with  pleasing  fitncy  sooth'd : 
Here  flow'd  his  fountain ;  here  his  laurels  grew ; 
Here  oft  the  meek  good  man,  the  lofty  bard 
Fram'd  the  celestial  song,  or  social  walk'd 
With  Horace  and  the  ruler  of  the  world  : 
Happy  Augustus!  who^  so  well  inspir'd, 
Couldst  throw  thy  pomps  and  royalties  aside. 
Attentive  to  the  wise,  the  great  of  soul, 
And  dignify  thy  mind.    Thrice-glorious  days. 
Auspicious  to  the  Muses !  then  rever'd. 
Then  hallow'd  was  the  fount,  or  secret  shade. 
Or  open  mountain,  or  whatever  scene 
The  poet  chose,  to  tune  th'  ennobling  rhyme 
Melodious ;  e'en  the  nigged  sons  of  war. 
E'en  the  rude  hinds  rever'd  the  poet's  name : 
But  now-.-am>ther  age,  alas !  is  oura«- 
Tet  will  the  Muse  a  little  longer  soar. 
Unless  the  clouds  of  care  weigh  dewn  her  wing. 
Since  Nature's  stores  are  shut  with  cruel  hand, 
And  each  aggrieves  his  brother;  since  in  vain 
The  thirsty  pilgrim  at  the  fountain  asks 
Th'  o'erflowing  wave<^Enough— -4he  plaint  disdain 

See'st  thou  yon  fane  7*  e'en  now  incessant  time 
Sweeps  her  low  mouldering  marbles  to  the  dust; 
And  Phoebus'  temple,  nodding  with  its  woods. 
Threatens  huge  ruin  o'er  the  small  rotund. 
*Twas  there  beneath  a  flg-tree's  umbrage  broad. 
Th'  astonish'd  swains  with  reverend  awe  beheld 
Thee,  O  Quirinus.  and  thy  brother-twin. 
Pressing  the  teat  within  a  monster's  grasp 


*Ttae  temple  of 
Falatln. 


RomuKu  and  Semns,  under  Moual 
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Sportive ;  while  oft  the  gaunt  and  ragged  wolf 
Turn'd  her  stretch'd  neck  and  fbrm'd  yoar  tender 

limbe; 
So  taught  of  Jove  e'en  the  fell  savage  fed 
Your  sacred  infancies,  your  virtues,  toils, 
The  conquests,  glories,  of  th'  Ausonian  state, 
Wrapped  in  their  secret  seeds.     Each  kindred  soul, 
Robust  and  stout,  ye  grapple  to  your  hearts. 
And  little  Rome  appears.     Her  cots  arise. 
Green  twigs  of  osier  weave  the  slender  walls. 
Green  rushes  spread  the  roofs ;  and  here  and  there 
Opens  beneath  the  rock  the  gloomy  cave. 
Elate  with  joy  Etruscan  Tiber  views 
Her  spreading  scenes  enamelling  his  waves. 
Her  huts  and  hollow  dells,  and  flocks  and  herds. 
And  gathering  swains;  and  rolls  his  yellow  car 
To  Neptune's  court  with  more  majestic  train. 

Her  speedy  growth  alarm'd  the  states  around. 
Jealous ;  yet  soon,'  by  wondrous  virtue  won, 
They  sink  into  her  bosom.    From  the  plow 
Rose  her  dictators ;  fought,  o'ercaroe,  return'd 
Tes,  to  the  plow  return'd,  and  hail'd  their  peers; 
For  then  no  private  pomp,  no  household  state. 
The  public  only  swell'd  the  generous  breast 
Who  has  not  heard  the  Fabian  heroes  sung  7 
Dentatus'  scars,  or  Mutius'  flaming  hand  ? 
How  Manlius  sav'd  the  Capitol  ?  the  choice 
Of  steady  Regulos  ?  As  yet  they  stood, 
Simple  of  life,-  as  yet  seducing  wealth 
Was  unexplor'd,  and  shame  of  poverty 
Yet  unimagin'd — Shine  not  all  the  fields 
With  various  fruitage  7  murmur  not  the  brooks 
Along  the  flowery  valleys  ?    They,  content. 
Feasted  at  Nature's  hand,  indelicate, 
Blithe,  in  their  easy  taste ;  and  only  sought 
To  know  their  duties;  that  their  only  strife, 
Their  generous  strife,  and  greatly  to  perform. 
They  through  all  shapes  of  peril  and  of  pain. 
Intent  on  honor,  dar'd  in  thickest  death 
To  snatch  the  glorious  deed.     Nor  Trebia  quell'd, 
Nor  Thrasymene,  nor  Canna's  bloody  field. 
Their  dauntless  courage ;  storming  Hannibal 
In  vain  the  thunder  of  the  battle  roU'd, 
The  thunder  of  the  battle  they  return'd 
Back  on  his  Punic  shores ;  till  Carthage  fell. 
And  danger  fled  afiir.    The  city  gleam'd 
With  precious  spoils :  alas,  prosperity ! 
Ah,  baneful  state!  yet  ebb'd  not  all  their  strength 
In  soft  luxurious  pleasures ;  proud  desire 
Of  boundless  sway,  and  feverish  thirst  of  gold, 
Roos'd  them  again  to  battle.    Beauteous  Greece, 
Torn  from  her  joys,  in  vain  with  languid  arm 
Half-rais'd  her  rusty  shield  ;  nor  could  avail 
The  sword  of  Dacia,  nor  the  Parthian  dart; 
Nor  yet  the  ear  of  that  fiim'd  British  chief, 
Which  seven  brave  years,  beneath  the  doubtful  wing 
Of  Victory,  dreadful  roU'd  its  griding  wheels 
Over  the  bloody  war:  the  Roman  arms 
Triumpb'd,  till  Fame  was  silent  to  their  ibes. 

And  now  the  yrorld  unrival'd  they  eqjoy'd 
In  pioud  security :  the  crested  helm, 
The  plated  greave  and  coralet  hung  unbrac'd ; 
Norclank'd  their  arms,  the  spear  and  sounding  diield, 
But  on  the  glittering  trophy  to  the  wind. 

Dissolved  in  ease  and  soil  delights  they  lie. 
Till  every  son  annoys,  and  every  wind 
Has  chilling  force,  and  every  rain  offends : 
For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with  strength 
Masculine,  nor  in  lustiness  of  heart 
'4ughs  at  the  winter  storm,  and  sommer-beanit 
>rior  to  their  rage :  enfeebling  vice 


Withers  each  nerve,  and  opens  every  pore 
To  painful  feeling :  flowery  bowers  they  seok 
(As  ether  prompts,  as  the  sick  sense  appiOY«n) 
Or  cool  Nymphean  grots ;  or  tepid  baths 
(Taught  by  the  soft  lonians) ;  they,  along 
The  lawny  vale,  of  every  beauteous  stone. 
Pile  in  the  roseate  air  with  fond  expense  : 
Through  silver  channels  glide  the  vagrant  wsvea. 
And  fall  on  silver  beds  crystalline  down. 
Melodious  murmuring ;  while  Luxury 
Over  their  naked  limbs  with  wanton  hand 
Sheds  roses,  odors,  sheds  unheeded  bene. 

Swift  is  the  flight  of  wealth ;  unnumber'd  wmsta; 
Brood  of  voluptuousness,  cry  out  aloud 
Necessity ,  and  seek  the  splendid  bribe. 
The  citron  board,  the  bowl  emboss'd  with  gem. 
And  tender  foliage  wildly  wreath'd  around 
Of  seeming  ivy,  by  that  artful  hand, 
Corinthian  Thericles ;  whate'er  is  known 
Of  rarest  acquisition ;  Tyrian  garbs, 
Neptunian  Albion's  high  testaceous  food. 
And  flavor'd  Chian  wines  with  incense  fum'd 
To  slake  patrician  thirst;  for  these,  their  rights 
In  the  vile  streets  they  prostitute  to  sale. 
Their  ancient  rights,  their  dignities,  their  laws. 
Their  native  glorious  freedom.     Is  there  none. 
Is  there  no  villain,  that  will  bind  the  neck 
Siretch'd  to  the  yoke?  they  come ;  the  market  thiooga 
But  who  has  most  by  fraud  or  force  amaas'd  7 
Who  most  can  charm  corruption  with  his  doles  ? 
He  be  the  monarch  of  the  state ;  and  lo! 
Didius,*  vile  usurer,  through  the  crowd  be  moamiB. 
Beneath  his  feet  the  Roman  eagle  cowers. 
And  the  red  arrows  fill  his  grasp  uncoath. 
O  Britons,  O  roy  countrymen,  beware ; 
Gird,  gird  your  hearu;  the  Romans  once  were  free. 
Were  brave,  were  virtuous. — ^Tyranny,  howe'er,    . 
Deign'd  to  walk  forth  awhile  in  pageant  stete. 
And  with  licentious  pleasures  fed  the  rout. 
The  thoughtless  many :  to  the  wanton  sound 
Of  fifes  and  drums  they  danc'd,  or  in  the  shade 
Sung  Ciesar,  great  and  terrible  in  war. 
Immortal  Cassar !    Lo,  a  god.  a  god. 
He  cleaves  the  yielding  skies!    Oonr  meanwhile 
Gathers  the  ocean  pebbles ;  or  the  gnat 
Enrag'd  pursues ;  or  at  his  lonely  meal 
Starves  a  wide  province  ;  tastes,  dislikes,  and  fllingi 
To  dogs  and  sycopliants.     A  god,  a  god ! 
The  flowery  shades  and  shrines  obscene  retom. 

But  see  along  the  north  the  tempests  swell 
O'er  the  rough  Alps,  and  darken  all  their  snows ! 
Sudden  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  dreaded  names. 
Rush  as  the  breach  of  waters,  whelming  all 
Their  domes,  their  villas ;  down  the  festive  piles. 
Down  fall  their  Parian  porches,  gilded  baiha, 
And  roll  before  the  storm  in  clouds  of  dosL 

Vain  end  of  human  strength,  of  human  skill. 
Conquest,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pontpk 
And  ease,  and  luxury!    O  Luxury, 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  aflSuent  statea. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great! 
Dreadful  aUraction !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th*  unfathomable  gulf  where  Asher  lies 
O'erwhelm'd,  forgotten ;  and  bigh-boositog  Chea ; 
And  £lam*s  haughty  pomp;  and  beauteous  On 
And  the  great  queen  of  Earth,  imperial  Riune. 


*  Didius  Jttlianus,  who  bought  the 
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WiLUAM  Shknstonx,  a  popular  and  agreeable 
poet,  wae  bom  at  Halefl-OweD»  Shropshire,  in  1714. 
Hii  father  was  an  uneducated  gentleman  farmer, 
who  cultivated  an  estate  of  his  own,  called  the  Lea- 
aowet.  William,  after  paning  through  other  in> 
ttruction,  was  removed  to  that  of  a  clergyman  at 
Solihull,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  fund  of  classical 
literature,  together  with  a  taste  for  the  best  English 
writers.  In  1732  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  formed  one  of  a  set  of  young 
men  who  met  in  the  evenings  at  one  another's  cham- 
bers, and  read  English  works  in  polite  literature. 
He  also  began  to  exercise  his  poetical  talent  upon 
some  light  topics ;  but  coming  to  the  possession  of 
his  paternal  property,  with  some  augmentation,  he 
indulged  himself  in  rural  retirement,  and  forgetting 
his  calls  to  college  residence,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  a  house  of  his  own,  and  commenced  gentleman. 
In  1737  he  printed  anonymously  a  small  volume  of 
juvenile  poems,  which  was  little  noticed.  His  first 
visit  to  London,  in  1740,  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  DodsIey,who  printed  his  "Judgment 
of  Hercules,"  dedicated  to  his  Hagley  neighbor,  Mr. 
(aAerwards  Lord)  Lyttleton.  It  was  followed  by  a 
work  written  before  it,  ''The  School-mistress,"  a 
piece  in  Spenser*s  style  and  stanza,  the  heroine  of 
which  was  a  village  dame,  supposed  to  have  given 
him  his  first  instruction.  The  vein  of  benevolence 
and  good  sense,  and  the  touches  of  the  pathetic,  by 
which  this  performance  is  characterized,  render  it 
extremely  pleasing,  and  perhaps  place  it  at  the  head 
of  hia  compositions. 

After  amusing  himself  with  a  few  rambles  to 
places  of  public  resort,  Shenslone  now  sat  down  to 


the  life  which  he  invariably  pursued,  and  which 
consisted  in  improving  the  picturesque  beautieB  of 
the  Leasowes,  exercising  his  pen  in  casual  effusions 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  cultivating  such  society  as 
lay  within  his  reach.  The  fame  of  the  Leasowes 
was  widely  spread  by  an  elaborate  deecription  of 
Dodsley's,  which  drew  multitudes  of  visitors  to  the 
place ;  and  the  house  being  originally  only  a  farm, 
became  inadequate  to  his  grounds,  and  required  en- 
largement. Hence  he  lay  continually  under  the 
pressure  of  narrow  circumstances,  which  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  rendered  him  by  no  means  a 
happy  inhabitant  of  the  little  Eden  he  had  created. 
Gray,  from  the  perusal  of  his  letters,  deduces  the 
following,  perhaps  too  satirical,  account  ''Poor 
man  I  he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  foroe, 
and  other  distinctions;  and  his  whole  philosophy 
consisted  in  living  against  his  will  in  retirement, 
and  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned,  but 
which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to 
see  and  commend  it" 

Shenstone  died  of  a  fever  in  February,  1763,  in 
his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  Hales-Owen.  Monumenis  to  his  memory 
were  erected  by  several  persons  who  loved  the  man, 
and  esteemed  his  poetry.  Of  the  latter,  the  general 
opinion  is  now  nearly  uniform.  It  is  reganled  as 
commonly  correct,  elegant,  melodious,  anid  tender 
in  sentiment,  and  often  pleasing  and  natural  in  de- 
scription, but  verging  to  the  languid  and  feeble. 
His  prose  writings,  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
display  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste,  and  some- 
times contain  new  and  acute  observations  on  man- 
kind. 


THE  SCHOOL-MISTRESa 

IN  iMiTATioir  or  SPKNSnU 

AodttB  ▼oeei,  rsffitiw  et  iogsos. 
Infsntamqae  aniiiUB  fleolM  in  limine  primo. 
Virg. 

Advertisement 

What  particulars  in  Spenser  were  imagined  most 
proper  for  the  author's  imitation  on  this  occasion, 
are  his  language,  his  simplicity,  his  manner  of 
description,  and  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment remarkable  throughout  his  works. 

Ah  me!  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  Worth  neglected  lies, 
While  partial  Fame  doth  with  her  blast  adom 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  miachievoas  emprise : 


Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  Merit,  ere  it  dies. 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  Obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire. 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  Fame 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  School-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw*d  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  shent. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  trfee, 
Which  Learning  near  her  little  dome  did  sfowe , 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flowi 
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And  work  the  fimpla  TOMars  mickle  woe  ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  carl  the  leoves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  ahudder'd,  and  their  pulae  bisat 

low; 
And  as  they  look*d  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  ihap'd  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

So  have  I  aeen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive) 
A  lifelees  phantom  near  a  garden  placM ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave. 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,   they  look 

aghast ; 
Sad  servitude!  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Vo  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprison ing*board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smalier  sise  should  stray; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  Learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  siis  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  foiry  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dy'd  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birohen  sprays ;  with  anxious  foar  entwin*d. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fiU'd : 
And  stedfast  hate,  and  sharp  ajffliction  join'd. 
And  fury  unconrrol'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  kenn'd,  in  semblance  meet  por- 

tray*d. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  EoPs  train; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster :  these  in  frowns  array'd. 
How  then  would  fare  or  Earth,  or  Sky,  or  Main, 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  f 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasUi  to  quell, 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deem'd  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decentorder  dwell. 

A  ruawt  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
Arasset  kinle  fenc'd  the  nipping  air; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair! 
Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  rang'd  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 
Yet  tbeseshe  challeng'd,  these  she  held  right  dear: 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  revere 
For  never  title  yet  so  menn  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 


One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  bosy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  cmme ! 
Such  fovor  did  her  past  deportment  claim : 
And,  if  Neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  gnmnd 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  ooold  expoond. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smiallest  cromb  aha 
found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silvery  dew ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclos'd  a  gaudy  streak ; 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  bordera  grew: 
The  tnfted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme. 
Fresh  baum,  and  marigold  of  cheerful  hue  ; 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  aroond ; 

,   And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue ; 
And  plantain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper^  wound ; 
And  maijoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  poaie  fimnd; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloona 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bonDd, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 

And  crown  her  kerehiefk  clean,  with  mickle  rare 
perfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crown'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer  ; 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where  edg'd  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  i 
Oh  wassal  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  his  lofty  sphere : 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  loidliflf 
dwell. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  StemhoM  forth  did  mete. 
If  winter 'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat ; 
Sweet  mel(x)y!  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  fbemen  did  a  song  entreat. 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  eveiy  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyree— small  heart  had  ihey 
losing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed  ; 
And  in  those  elfins*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  Truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  Devotion's  meed  ; 
And  simple  Faith  in  iron  chains  did  monfB, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bom: 
Ah  I  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  abould  e'er 
return. 


In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  i 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defac'd. 

In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 

Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  plee'd. 

The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rankahe  gmc'd. 
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(The  Krarce  of  children's  and  of  oourtien'  pride !; 
Redres'd  affronta,  for  vile  affronta  there  paat'd ; 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
But  lore  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  ahe  knew  each  temper  to  deecry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  Bobmiaa  to  raiae ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  eome  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise, 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  Yrays: 
£*en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doih  hold, 
While  with  qnaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways : 
Forewam'd,  if  liule  bird  their  pranka  behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command  I 
Efisoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  booka  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair: 
The  work  so  gay  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kena  the  ibrth-comiog  rod,  unpleasing  sight,  I  ween .' 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write : 
As  erst  the  bard*  by  Mulla's  silver  stream, 
Odt  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doih  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  aa  the  furry«coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene !  when  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see: 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee  : 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  foar. 
To  ruahen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  hanh  Justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear! 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow  .*) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  f 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  T 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  foce  f 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  doee  his  cheek  distain  f 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopelh  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  fidling  stroke 
proclaim. 

The  odier  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  con  their  tasks  with  mickle  care  : 


By  turns,  astonied,  every  twig  survey. 
And,  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds»  beware; 
Knowing.  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well*known  chest  the  dame  repair ; 
Whence  oA  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth  them  greet, 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now  certes,  doubly  sweet  I 

See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled.  he 
Abhorreih  bench,  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix'd,  that  rends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting  I  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong;  his  dame's  unjust  behest; 
And  scorns  her  oflfer'd  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caress'd. 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines. 
His  blooming  face  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines. 
All  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  bis  shame. 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour : 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower  shall 
claim, 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiflf!  pines, 
Ne  for  his  fellows' joyaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  inclines : 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent, 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent, 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  havior  past  resent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be  ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires, 
•Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see. 
Te  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  for  than  all  the  Muses'  lyres. 
All  coward  arts,  is  Valor's  generous  heat; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires. 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Than  Crafl  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  Deceit. 

Tet  nurs'd  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear! 
E'en  now  sagacious  Foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bsrd  may  e'er  be  so. 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fly 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth 

build. 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  Fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  lo  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  th'  Aonian  field  ; 
And.  sour'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear, 
As  he  who  now  with  'sdainful  fury  thrilled 
Surveys  mine  work;  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  **  What  stuff 
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But  now  Dan  PhoabuB  gain*  the  middle  Aie, 
And  Liberty  unban  her  priaon-door; 
And  like  a  rashing  torrent  out  they  fly. 
And  now  the  graasy  cirque  had  cover'd  o'er 
With  boiaterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  waya  in  wanton  rings  they  run,  . 
Heaven  shield  their  shoruliv'd   pastime,  I  im- 
plore! 
For  well  may  Freedom  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  Sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps!  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles,  or  in  ladies*  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing! 
But  moat  in  courts  where  proud  Ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  Peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesor  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savory  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to 
spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  diflferent  store, 
Each  season^s  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-coverM  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmoney'd  wight,  are  seen ; 
And  gooae-b'rie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green ; 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear, 
Fine  jiear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween  : 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pine  with  hopeless 
caie! 

See !  cherries  here,  ere  ^^erries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied. 
Scattering  like  blooming  maid  their  glances  round. 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 
And  roust  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown, 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honor'd  names*  th*  inventive  city  own, 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  praises 
known; 

Admir'd  Salopia!  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Sevem^s  ambient  wave, 
Fam'd  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  braVe: 
Ah!  *midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  heart  did  first  these  duket  cates  display ' 
A  motive  fair  to  Learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheeilesi  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray; 
Till  Reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  -on  their 
vny. 


»  flbnwsbury  cakes. 


ELEGY, 

Describing  ike  sorrow  of  an  ingenueut  mini,  m  At 
mdanchdy  event  ^  a  UcentiouM  cmmt. 

Why  mourns  my  friend?  why  weeps  his dowmsii 
eye. 

That  eye  where  mirth,  where  fancy  os'd  to  rfuK? 
Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  ligh; 

Spring  ne'er  enamel'd  fairer  meads  than  thioe. 

Art  thou  not  lodg'd  in  Fortune's  wann  embrace  f 
Wert  thou  not  form'd  by  Nature's  partial  caref 

Blest  in  thy  song,  and  blest  in  every  grace 
That  wins  the  friend,  or  that  enchants  the  ikir? 

"  Damon,"  said  he,  "  thy  partial  praise  rMiitin; 

Not  Damon's  friendship  can  my  peace  rcMore; 
Alas!  his  very  praise  awakes  my  pain. 

And  my  poor  virounded  bosom  bleeds  the  dor- 

For  oh !  that  Nature  on  my  birth  had  frown'd. 
Or  Fortune  fix*d  me  to  some  lowly  cell; 
Then  had  my  bosom  'scap'd  this  &tal  woood, 
Nor  had  I  bid  these  vernal  sweets  farewell 

"But  led  by  Fortune's  hand,  her  darting  child, 
My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bKss  admir'd : 

In  Fortune's  train  the  syren  Flattery  smil'd, 
And  rashly  hallow'd  all  her  queen  impir'd. 

"Of  folly  studious,  e'en  of  vieea  vain, 
Ah  vices!  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay ! 

I  chas'd  the  gutleleas  daughters  of  the  pliiiN 
Nor  dropp'd  the  chase,  tiU  Jessy  was  my  i«y- 

Poor  artless  maid  I  to  sUin  thy  spotless  nsme. 
Expense,  and  art,  and  toil,  united  siwve; 
To  lure  a  breaat  that  felt  the  purest  flame, 
Sustain'd  by  virtue,  but  betray'd  by  love. 

«  SchoolM  in  the  science  of  love's  msiy  wiJ««, 
I  cloth'd  each  feature  with  a&cted  acora; 

I  spoke  of  jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  smiles, 
And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  fbrionL 

"Then,  while  the  fancied  rage  alarm'd  her««' 
Warm  to  deny,  and  sealous  to  disprove ; 

I  bade  ray  words  their  wonted  soflness  wesr, 
And  seiz'd  the  minute  of  returning  k>ye. 

To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I  paint  the  rest? 
Will  yet  thy  love  a  candid  ear  incline? 
Assur'd  that  virtue,  by  misfbrtone  presl, 
Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a  pang  Bk«  »"* 

Nine  envious  moons  matur'd  her  growing  "W^' 
Erewhile  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day; 
When,  scom'd  of  virtue,  stigmatix'd  by  woe, 
Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessy  lay. 

«*Henry.'  she  said,  'by  thy  dear  foim  wW»'**' 
See  the  sad  relics  of  a  nymph  undone. 

I  find,  I  find  this  rising  sob  renew'd : 
I  sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  Sun. 

"'Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night.  I  <^'  -gj^f 
When  will  the  mom'sonce  pleasmg  scewii' 

Yet  what  can  mom's  returning  rsy  '^^J*^,^' 
But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  fncndi  t»»  "^ 
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^ '  AIm  !  no  more  that  joyous  morn  appean 
That  led  the  iranqail  hours  of  tpotlees  lame ; 

For  I  have  steep'd  a  fiither'a  couoh  in  teara* 

And  ting'd  a  mother'a  glowing  cheek  with  ahame. 

"  *  The  Tocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  strain. 

The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan ; 
All  seem  lo  chase  me  from  the  cheerful  plain. 

And  talk  of  truth  and  innocence  alone. 

**  *  If  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray. 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  could  once  allure, 

Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  say, 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy ;  we  are  pure. 

"  *  Ye  flowers!  that  well  reproach  a  nymph  so  fiailt 
Say,  could  ye  with  my  virgin  fame  compare  ? 

The  brightest  bud  that  scents  the  vernal  gale 
Was  not  so  ftvgrant,  and  was  not  so  fair. 

**  *  Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young  { 
And  all  my  fame's  abborr'd  contagion  flee : 

Trembles  etch  lip,  and  falters  every  tongue. 
That  bids  the  mom  piopitioos  smile  on  me. 

«'  *  Thns  for  your  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye ; 

I  bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu ; 
To  die  I  languish,  but  I  dread  to  die, 

Lest  my  sad  fate  should  nourish  pangs  lor  yon. 

*' '  Raise  me  from  earth ;  the  pains  of  want  remove, 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore : 

There  only,  banished  from  the  form  I  love, 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

**  *  Be  but  my  friend ;  I  ask  no  dearer  name ; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  some  more  artful  fair ; 
Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  shame. 

That  pity  gave,  what  love  refus'd  to  share. 

"  *  Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread ; 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  feid ! 

Not  each  the  precept  from  his  lips  I  drew ! 

<* '  Haply,  when  Age  has  silver'd  o'er  my  hair, 
Malice  may  learn  to  scorn  so  mean  a  spoil ; 

£nvy  may  slight  a  face  no  longer  fair; 
And  pity,  welcome,  to  my  native  soil.' 

-■  She  spoke — nor  was  J  bom  of  savage  race ; 

Nor  could  these  hands  a  niggard  boon  assign ; 
Grateful  she  clasp'd  me  in  a  last  embrace, 

And  vow'd  to  waste  her  life  in  prayers  for  mine. 

**  I  saw  her  fiwt  the  lofty  bark  ascend  ; 

I  saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  Jieave ; 
I  leA  her — ^tom  from  every  earthly  friend ; 

Oh !  my  hard  bosom,  which  could  bear  to  leave ! 

«  — ^Brief  let  me  be ;  the  &tal  storm  arose ; 

The  billows  rag'd,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain ; 
O'er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  close ; 

My  Jessy — floats  upon  the  watery  plain ! 

«« And  see  my  youth's  impetuous  fbes  decay ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  Reflection's  bitter  tear; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instract  the  gay, 

From  Jeaiy  floating  on  her  watery  bierT' 
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Yk  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

Whoee  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Cory  don's  happed  to  stray, 

Oh !  call  the  poor  wandereis  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ; 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is,  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mora. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  I  I  am  faint  and  forlorn : 

— ^I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  voochsaTd  me  a  look, 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine : 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  T  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine ! 
I  priz'd  ev'ry  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh ; 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain ; 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  ? 
Oh !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear? 
They  tell  me,  my  favorite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 
Alas !  where  with  her  I  have  stray'd, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure,  alone. 

When  forcM  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought— but  it  might  not  be  so — 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart 
She  gaz'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  joomeys  all  day 

To  visit  some  fiir-distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  remov'd  from  the  fair,       ^ 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe. 
Soft  Hope  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace  wherever  I  go. 


n.  HOPE. 

Mt  banks  they  are  fumish'd  vrith  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottoes  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  : 
My  fountains  all  border'd  with  moss. 

Where  the  hare-bells  and  violets  grow. 
2U 
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Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound : 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet-brier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year. 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  labored  to  rear ; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 

Already  ft  calls  for  my  love. 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow ! 
How  the  nightingales  warblo  ihoir  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soil  and  so  clear. 

As — the  may  not  be  found  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  giA  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 

Who  would  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young : 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetnees  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to— a  dove : 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold  ; 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey. 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  moiv. 

Can  a  boeom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmov'd  when  her  Corydon  sighs  f 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  ? 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade .' 

Soil  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  T 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  stray'd. 

If  aught,  in  her  absence,  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Pbyllida  stray? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  ? 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  T 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 
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Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove  t 
Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  ? 

Ere  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  love, 
She  *s  fiiirer  than  you  can  believe. 


With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave; 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free  ; 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave  ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 

That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 
When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  tow 

Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while  ;. 
Nay  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown ; 

— But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Fsridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favor  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  roin  the  peace  of  my  mizKl  T 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around  ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  my  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 

*Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow,    • 

"Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfbM, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sore,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  nightingales  labor  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  ttraya. 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
Then,  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays. 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis*s  feet. 
"  O  Phyllis,"  he  whispers,  '*  more  fair. 

More  sweet  than  the  jessamine^s  flower. 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn  to  compare  f 

What  is  eglantine  afler  a  shower  ? 


"  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white ; 

The  rose  is  depriv'd  of  its  bloom ; 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfi 
Thus  glide  the  soA  numbers  along. 

And  he  fitncies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; 
— ^Yet  I  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Were  not  Phyllis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  boand. 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  def pise : 
Let  bis  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown*d. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart. 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue ; 
— Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 


IV.  DTSAPPOINTMENT. 

Tb  shepherds,  give  ear  to  my  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep  ^ 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove ; 

She  was  fair—and  my  passion  begun; 
She  smil'd — and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

She  is  faithless — and  I  am  undooe. 
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Perhapt  I  wai  void  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee, 
I%at  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adom'd  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fitir,  and  how  fickle,  they  be. 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain ; 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  're  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 
How  she  smil'd— and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

Was  faithless — and  I  am  undone ! 


THE  DYING  KID. 
Optfana  qoaMiae  dies  minrii  mortaKbas  btI 


Ftrr 


A  Tear  bedews  my  Delia's  eye. 
To  think  yon  playful  kid  must  die ; 
From  crystal  spring,  and  flowery  mead, 
Must,  in  his  prime  of  life,  recede ! 


Erewhile,  in  sportive  circles  round 
She  saw  him  wheel,  and  frisk,  and  bound ; 
From  rock  to  rock  punue  his  way, 
And  on  the  fearful  margin  play. 

Pleas'd  on  his  various  freaks  to  dwell. 
She  saw  him  climb  my  rustic  cell ; 
Thence  eye  my  lawns  with  verdure  bright. 
And  seem  all  ravish'd  at  the  sight. 

She  tells  with  what  delight  he  stood 
To  trace  his  features  in  the  flood  ;      - 
Then  skipp'd  aloof  with  quaint  amaze, 
And  then  drew  near  again  to  gaze. 

She  tells  me  how  with  eager  speed 
He  flew  to  hear  my  vocal  reed ; 
And  how  with  critic  face  profound. 
And  atedfbst  eor,  devoured  the  sound. 

His  every  frolic,  light  os  air, 
Deserves  the  gentle  Delia's  care ; 
And  tears  bedew  her  tender  eye. 
To  think  the  playful  kid  must  die. — 

But  knows  my  Delia,  timely  wise. 
How  soon  this  blameless  era  flies  f 
While  violence  and  craft  succeed ; 
Un&ir  design,  and  ruthless  deed ! 

Soon  would  the  vine  his  wounds  deplore. 
And  yield  her  purple  gifts  no  more ; 
Ah !  soon,  eras'd  from  every  grove 
Were  Delia's  name,  and  Strephon's  love. 

No  more  those  bowers  might  Strephon  see. 
Where  first  he  fondly  gaz'd  on  thee  , 
No  more  those  beds  of  flowerets  find. 
Which  for  thy  charming  brows  he  twin'd. 

Each  wayward  passion  soon  would  tear 
His  bosom,  now  so  void  of  care ; 
And,  when  they  left  his  ebbing  vein. 
What,  but  insipid  age,  remain? 

Then  mourn  not  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
That  gave  his  life  so  short  a  date ; 
And  I  will  jom  thy  tenderest  sighs. 
To  think  that  youth  so  swifUy  flies ! 
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The  Rev.  CHARLES  CHURCHILL 


The  Rev.  Charles  Chuecrill,  a  poet,  once  of 
great  repate.  was  the  son  of  a  curate  of  St  John's, 
Westminiter,  in  which  parish  he  was  bom  in  1731. 
He  received  his  early  edacation  at  the  celebrated 
public  school  in  the  vicinity,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford ;  but  to  this  university  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission on  account  of  deficient  classical  knowledge. 
Reluming  to  school,  he  soon  closed  his  further 
education  by  an  early  and  imprudent  marriage. 
Receiving  holy  orders  from  the  indulgence  of  Dr. 
Sherlock,  he  went  down  to  a  curacy  in  Wales, 
where  he  attempted  to  remedy  the  scantiness  of  his 
income,  by  the  sale  of  cider ;  but  this  expedient 
only  plunged  him  deeper  in  debt  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  chosen,  on  his  fathers  death,  to 
succeed  him  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's. 
His  finances  still  falling  short,  he  took  various 
methods  to  improve  them ;  at  the  same  time  he  dis- 
played an  immoderate  fondness  for  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions. This  latter  passion  caused  him  to  think 
of  exercising  those  talents  which  he  was  conscious 
of  possessing ;  and  in  March,  1761,  he  published, 
though  anonymously,  a  view  of  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  acton  in  both  houses,  which  he  en- 
titled "The  Rosciad."  It  was  much  admired, 
and  a  second  editioa  appeared  with  the  author's 


name.  Churchill  was  now  at  < 
scurity  to  eminence;  and  the  Roaciad,  wUeh  we 
have  selected  as  his  best  work,  is,  in  Act,  ilie  only 
one  of  his  numerous  publications  on  which  he  be- 
stowed due  labor.  The  delineations  are  drawn 
with  equal  energy  and  vivacity ;  the  langnnge  and 
versification,  though  not  without  inequalities,  an 
superior  to  the  ordinary  strain  of  current  poetry,  and 
many  of  the  observations  are  stamped  with  aoani 
judgment  and  correct  taste. 

The  remainder  of  his  life,  though  ccnemnng 
with  the  period  of  his  principal  fame,  is  little  wonky 
of  notice.  He  became  a  party  writer,  joining  with 
Wilkes  and  other  oppositionists,  and  employed  hii 
pen  assiduously  in  their  cause.  With  thia  wai 
joined  a  lamenta,ble  defect  of  moral  iaatin^  ex- 
hibited by  loose  and  irregular  manners.  Throwing 
off  his  black  suit,  he  decorated  his  large  and  domy 
person  with  gold  lace ;  and  dismissing  hie  wife,  he 
debauched  from  her  parents  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman  in  Westminster.  His  writings  at  length 
became  mere  rhapsodies ;  and  taking  a  journey  » 
France  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mr.  Wilkes 
then  an  exile  in  tliat  country,  be  was  aeised  with  a 
fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  Norember  < 
1764,  at  the  age  of  34. 


THE  ROSCIAD. 

R08CIU8  deceas'd,  each 'high  aspiring  play*r 
Push'd  all  his  int'rest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin'd  heroes  of  ihe  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage ; 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condeacends 
Humbly  to  court  the  fevor  of  his  friends  | 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mishaps. 
And,  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  clapa. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  ancient  Rome, 
Tq  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume. 
In  pompous  strain  fight  o'er  th'  extinguish'd  war, 
And  show  where  honor  bled  in  ev'ry  scar. 
"     But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favor,  'tis  not  here ; 
We  form  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed,  who  best  can  pay : 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribes, 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit,  force  of  bribes. 

What  can  an  actor  give  T  In  ev'ry  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banish'd  from  the  stage  ; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  ev'ry  play'r. 
Appear  as  oOen  as  their  ima^e  tho|« : 


They  can't,  like  candidate  fer  other  seat. 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  ineeL 
Wine !  they  could  bribe  you  vriih  the  world  aa 
And  of  roast  beef,  they  only  know  the  tone : 
But  what  ihey  have  they  give;  could  Clive  do 
Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home  I 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair. 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humor  will  be  there ; 
In  Smilhfield,  Tales  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love,  instead  of  meat; 
Foote.  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be. 
In  self-conceit,  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second-hand  receivea. 
And  at  the  New,  poun  water  on  the  leavea. 

The  town  divided,  each  runs  sev'ral  ways. 
As  passion,  humor,  int'rest,  party  swaya. 
Things  of  no  moment,  color  of  the  hair. 
Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  or  feir. 
A  dress  well  chosen,  or  a  patch  misplac'd. 
Conciliate  favor,  or  create  distaste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laughter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises— he's  so  droB. 
Embox'd,  the  ladies  most  have  something 
Palmer!  Oh!  Palmer  tops  the  janty  part  ^ 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eyea, 
I  Looks  up,  and  vows  th»t  parry's  wt  of  atae; 
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WhiUt  to  mx  feet  the  vig^roiis  stripling  grown. 
Declare!  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan.* 

When  place  of  judgment  it  by  whim  tupplied, 
And  oar  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride ; 
■  When,  in  disoouning  on  each  mimic  elf^ 
We  praise  and  censare  with  an  eye  to  self; 
All  must  meet  friends,  and  Ackman  bids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court,  as  Garrick,  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 

By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  be  tried ; 

But  this  their  squabbles  did  afresh  renew, 

Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial  7 — Who  ? 

For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fear*d, 

*  Would  be  too  grave ;  and  Sterne  too  gay  appear'd : 

Others  for  Francklin  voted  ;  but  'twas  known, 
I         He  sickened  at  all  triumphs  but  bis  own : 
r         For  Colman  many,  but  the  peeviih  tongue 
[         Of  prudent  Age  found  out  that  he  was  young : 
For  Murphy  some  few  ]nlf*ring  wits  declared, 
r         Whilst  Folly  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom  star*d. 
I  To  mischief  train'd,  e'en  from  his  mother's  womb, 

Grown  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhood's  bloom, 
I         Adopting  arts,  by  which  gay  villains  rise, 
[         And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  despise ; 
(         Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud, 
i         Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud ; 

A  pert,  prim  prater  of  the  northern  race, 
I         Guilt  in  bis  heart,  and  femine  in  his  face, 
\         Stood  forth : — and  thrice  he  wav'd  his  lily  hand — 
I         And  thrice  he  twirl'd  his  tye — thrice  strok'd  his 
band — 

"At  Friendship's  call,"  (thus  oft  with  trait'rous  aim 
Men,  void  of  foith,  usurp  Faith's  sacred  name) 
,         **  At  Friendship's  call  I  come,  by  Murphy  sent, 
Who  thus  by  me  deoekpt  his  intent 
But  lost,  tran»fuM*dt  the  spirit  should  be  lost, 
(         That  spirit  which  in  storms  of  rhetric  tost, 
Bounces  about,  and  flies  like  bottled  beer. 
In  his  own  words  his  own  intentions  hear. 

''Thanks  to  my  friends. — But  to  vile  fortunes  bom, 
No  robes  of  fur  these  shoulders  must  adorn. 
Vain  your  applause,  no  aid  from  thence  I  draw ; 
Vain  all  my  wit,  for  what  is  wit  in  law  ? 
Twice  (curs'd  remembrance  f)  twice  I  strove  to  gain 
Admittance  'mongst  the  law-instructed  train. 
Who,  in  the  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  prepare 
For  clients'  wretched  feet  the  legal  snare ; 
Dead  to  those  arts,  which  polish  and  refine, 
Deaf  to  all  worth,  because  that  worth  was  ifiui«. 
Twice  did  those  blocUieads  startle  at  my  name, 
And,  foul  rejection,  gave  me  up  to  shame. 
To  laws  and  lawyern  then  I  bad  adieu. 
And  plans  of  far  mora  lib'ral  note  pursue. 
Who  will  may  be  a  judge — my  kindling  breast 
Bams  for  that  chair  which  Roscius  once  possess'd. 
Here  give  your  votes,  your  int'rest  here  exert. 
And  let  success  for  onee  attend  desert" 

With  sleek  appearance,  and  with  ambling  pace, 
And,  type  of  vacant  head,  with  vacant  face. 
The  Proteus  Hill  put  in  his  modest  plea, — 
••  Let  Favor  speak  for  others.  Worth  for  me." — 
For  who,  like  him,  his  various  powers  could  call 
Into  so  many  shapes,  and  shine  in  all  7 
Who  could  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  list, 
AetoTt  tnepectoTt  doctor,  botanist  T 
Knows  any  one  so  well— ^ura  no  one  knows. 
At  once  to  play,  prescribe^  confound,  compom  t 


•  John  Coaa,  a  dwarf,  who  died  io  vm.  C 


Who  can — But  Woodvraid   came, — ^Hill  slipp'd 

away. 
Melting  like  ghosts,  before  the  rising  day. 

t  With  that  km  cunning,  which  in  fools  supplies 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 
Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave ; 
With  that  smooth  fakehood,  whose   appearance 

charms. 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms. 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descertis, 
By  vilest  means  poreoes  the  vilest  ends, 
Wears  Friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite. 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night ; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale, 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen, 
Which  fean  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  skreen. 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  her  view — 
What's  basdy  done,  should  be  done  safely  too ; 
With  that  didlt  rooted,  oaUous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  ev'ry  nicer  sense, 
Ne^r  blush *d,  unless,  in  spreading  Vice's  snares, 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares ; 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavish'd  by  Nature  on  one  happy  mind, 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  Fribble  tribe, 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe, 
Came  simpering  on ;  to  ascertain  whose  sex 
Twelve  sage,  impanne^d  matrons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor /male ;  neither,  and  yet  both ; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth  ,* 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait ; 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate  \ 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  though  of  athletic  make. 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread. 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks,  the  horrid  manly  red. 

Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phrase, 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  of  play'rs  and  plays  ; 
Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote, 
Of  special  merit,  though  of  little  note ; 
For  Fate,  in  a  strange  humor,  had  decreed 
That  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  Bhoxdd  read ; 
Much  too  it>;hatter^d  of  dramatic  laws, 
Mi^udging  critics,  and  misplac'd  applause  ; 
Then,  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air, 
It  snuTd,  it  smxrVd,  it  wriggled  to  the  <^mr ; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own, 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne, 
Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage  dame 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name, 
Plain  Common-Sense  appear'd,  by  Nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  IVuth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and,  blasted  with  her  frown,  ^ 
To  its  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  (should  Fate  ordain  her  rhymes 
Fond,  pleasing  thought  \  to  live  in  oAer-times) 
With  such  a  trifler's  name  her  pages  blot  ; 
Known  by  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 

t  This  severe  charscter  was  intended  for  Mr.  Fitz- 
Patrick,  a  person  who  had  rendered  himielf  remarkabi'? 
by  his  activity  in  the  ptayhonw  riots  of  1763,  relative  lo 
the  Uking  half  prices.  He  was  the  hero  ofOarrickt 
Fribbieriad.  £. 
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Let  t<,  to  diiappoint  each  future  aim, 
lAve  vsiihout  «ex,  and  die  vntkout  a  name  ! 

Cold-blooded  critics,  by  enervate  aires 
Scarce  hammer'd  oat,  when  Nature's  feeble  firee 
Glimmer'd  their  last;  whose  sluggish  blood,  half 

froze. 
Creeps  lab'ring  through  the  veins;  whose   heart 

ne'er  glows 
With  fancy-kindled  heat; — a  servile  race. 
Who  in  mere  want  of  fault,  all  merit  place; 
Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  ancient  schools. 
Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  musty  rules; 
With  solemn  consequence  declared  that  none 
Could  judge  that  cause  but  Sophocles  alone. 
Dupes  to  their  fancied  excellence,  the  crowd, 
Obaequious  to  the  sacred  dictate,  bow'd. 

When,  from  amidst  the  throng,  a  youth  stood  forth. 
Unknown  his  person,  not  unknown  his  worth; 
His  look  bespoke  applause;  alone  he  stood. 
Alone  he  stemm'd  the  mighty  critic  flood. 
He  talk'd  of  ancients,  as  the  man  became 
Who  prix'd  our  own,  but  envied  not  their  fame ; 
With  noble  rev'rence  spoke  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  soom'd  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  tomb. 

"  But  more  than  just  to  other  countries  grown. 
Must  we  turn  base  apostates  to  our  own  7 
Where  do  these  words  of  Greece  and  Rome  excel, 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well? 
What  mighty  magic 's  in  the  place  or  air, 
That  all  perfection  needs  muat  centre  there  ? 
In  states,  let  strangers  blindly  be  preferr'd ; 
In  state  of  letters,  merit  should  be  heard. 
Genius  is  of  no  country,  her  pure  ray 
Spreads  all  abroad,  as  gen'ral  as  the  day; 
Foe  to  restraint,  from  place  to  place  she  flies. 
And  may  hereafter  e'en  in  Holland  rise. 
May  not  (to  give  a  pleasing  fancy  scope. 
And  cheer  a  patriot  heart  with  patriot  hope) 
May  not  some  great  extensive  genius  raise 
The  name  of  Britain  'bove  Athenian  praise ; 
And,  whilst  brave  thirst  of  fame  his  bosom  warms, 
Make  England  great  in  letters  as  in  arms  ? 
There  may— there  hath— >and  Shakspeare*8  Mnae 

aspires 
Be]rond  the  reach  of  Greece :  with  native  fires 
Mounting  aloft,  he  wings  his  daring  flight, 
Whilst  Sophocles  below  stands  trembling  at  his 
height. 

"Why  should  we  then  abroad  forjudges  roam, 
When  abler  judges  we  may  find  at  home  f 
Happy  in  tragic  and  in  comic  powers. 
Have  we  not  Shakspeare  T^^Is  not  Jonson  ours  ? 
For  them,  your  nat'ral  judges,  Britons,  vote; 
They'll  judge  like  Britons,  who  like  Britons  wrote." 

He  said,  and  conquer'd— Sense  resum'd  her  sway. 
And  dtsappoinied  pedants  stalk'd  away. 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  with  deserv'd  applause, 
Joint-judges  were  ordain'd  to  try  the  cause. 
Meantime  the  stranger  ev'ry  voice  employ'd. 
To  ask  or  tell  his  name-^Who  is  it? — Iloifd, 

Thus,  when  the  aged  friends  of  Job  stood  mute, 
And,  tamely  prudent,  gave  up  the  dispute, 
Elihu,  with  the  decent  warmth  of  youth. 
Boldly  stood  forth  the  advocate  of  Truth; 
Confuted  Falsehood,  and  disabled  Pride, 
Whilst  baffled  Age  stood  snarling  at  his  aide. 

The  day  of  trial 's  fix'd,  nor  any  fear 
Lest  day  of  trial  should  be  put  off  here. 
Causes  but  seldom  for  delay  can  call 
In  courts  where  forms  are  fiiw,  lees  noiM  at  alL 


The  morning  came,  nor  find  I  that  tlie  Sub, 
As  he  on  other  great  events  haih  done. 
Put  on  a  brighter  robe  than  what  he  wore 
To  go  his  journey  in  the  way  bdbra. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plaiii. 
On  plan  entirely  new,  where  nothings  vain. 
Nothing  magnificent  appear'd,  but  Art 
With  decent  modesty  peribrmM  her  part. 
Rose  a  tribunal :  from  no  other  court 
It  borrow'd  ornament,  or  sought  support: 
No  juries  hera  were  pack*d  to  kill  or  clear. 
No  bribes  were  taken,  nor  oaths  broken  bene  ; 
No  gownmen,  partial  to  a  client's  cause. 
To  their  own  purpose  tnn*d  the  pliant  lava, 
Each  judge  was  true  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
As  Mansfield  wise,  and  as  old  Foster*  josL 

In  the  firat  seat,  hi  robe  of  various  dyea, 
A  noble  wildness  flashing  from  his  eyea. 
Sal  Shakspeare. — ^In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore; 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  lo  his  will 
Obedient  tum'd,  and  own*d  the  master's  aldll : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew. 
And  look'd  through  Nature  at  a  single  view: 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul, 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  Id  roll ; 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 
And,  passing  Nature's  bounds,  was  sometfaing  mme. 

Next  Jonson  sat,  in  ancient  learning  train'd. 
His  rigid  judgment  Fancy's  flights  restrain'd. 
Correctly  prun'd  each  wild  luxuriant  thoogfau 
Mark'd  out  her  course,  nor  spar'd  a  glorkma  foalL 
The  book  of  man  he  read  with  nicest  art. 
And  nnnck'd  all  the  secreu  of  the  heart; 
Exerted  penetration's  utmott  force. 
And  trac'd  each  passion  to  its  proper  aonroe  ; 
Then  strongly  mark'd,  in  liveliest  oolf»a  drew. 
And  brought  each  foible  forth  to  public  view. 
The  coxcomb  felt  a  lash  in  ev'ry  word. 
And  fools,  hung  out,  their  brother  fools  detan^d. 
His  comic  humor  kept  the  worid  in  awe. 
And  Laughter  frighten'd  Folly  more  than  Law. 

But,  hark ! — The  trumpet  sounds,  the  crowd  gives 
way. 
And  the  procession  comes  in  just  amy. 

Now  should  I,  in  some  sweet  poetic  line. 
Offer  up  incense  at  Apollo's  shrine; 
Invoke  the  Muse  to  quit  her  calm  abode. 
And  waken  mem'ry  with  a  sleeping  ode. 
For  how  should  mortal  man,  in  mortal  verses 
Their  titles,  merits,  or  their  names  reheane  T 
But  give,  kind  Dullness,  memory  and  rhyoM^ 
We'll  put  off  Genius  till  anqther  time. 

First,  Order  came — with  solemn  step^  and  aknr. 
In  measur'd  time  his  feet  were  taught  to  ga 
Behind,  from  time  to  time,  he  cast  his  eye. 
Lest  this  should  quit  bis  place,  that  step  awiy. 
Appearances  to  save  bis  only  care; 
So  things  seem  right,  no  matter  what  they  are. 
In  him  his  parents  saw  themselves  renew'd. 
Begotten  by  tir  Critic  on  taint  Prude. 

Then  came  drum,  trtxmpeU  hau^,JSddU,Jhae: 
Next  snuffer,  tweeper,  Aifier,  toldier,  attcft.* 
Legions  of  angels  all  in  tokiu  advance ; 
Furies,  aWJire,  come  forward  in  a  dance; 
Pantomime  figures  then  are  brought  to  view. 
Fools  hand  in  hand  with  fools  go  two  by  twa 


*  Sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of  tbs  judges  of  tks  Kii«^ 
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Next  came  the  treasurer  of  either  house ; 
One  with  full  purse,  t'other  with  not  a  sous. 
Behind,  a  group  of  figures  awe  create, 
Set  off  with  all  th'  impertinence  of  state ; 
By  laoe  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame, 
Expletive  kings,  and  queens  without  a  name. 

Here  Havaid,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains, 
Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complains ; 
His  easy  vacant  face  proclaim 'd  a  heart 
Which  could  not  feel  emotions,  nor  impart 
With  him  came  mighty  Davies.  On  my  life. 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife>~ 
Statesman  all  over ! — ^In  plots  famous  grown ! — 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

Next  Holland  came. — With  truly  tragic  stalk* 
He  creeps,  he  flies. — ^A  hero  should  not  walk. 
As  if  with  Heaven  he  warr'd,  his  eager  eyes 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies ; 
Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  sigh,  groan, 
>Ie  borrowed,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own. 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage. 
He  mightt  perkapit  have  pleas'd  an  easy  age; 
But  now  appears  a  copy,  and  no  more. 
Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before. 
The  actor  who  would  build  a  solid  &me, 
Must  Imitation's  servile  arts  disclaim ; 
Act  from  himself,  on  his  own  bottom  stand ; 
I  hate  e'en  Garrick  thus  at  second-hand. 

Behind  came  King. — Bred  up  in  modest  lore. 
Bashful  and  young  he  sought  Hibernia's  shore ; 
Hibemia,  iam'd,  'bove  ev'ry  other  grace, 
For  matchless  intrepidity  of  face. 
From  her  his  features  caught  the  gen'rous  flame. 
And  bid  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
Tutor'd  by  her  all  rivals  to  surpass, 
*Mong8t  Drury*s  sons  he  comes,  and  shines  in  Brass. 

Lo  Yates! — Without  the  least  finesse  of  art 
He  geU  applause — ^I  wish  he'd  get  his  part 
When  hot  Impatience  is  in  full  career. 
How  vilely  "Hark'e!  Hark*e!"  grates  the  ear. 
When  active  Fancy  from  the  brain  is  sent. 
And  stands  on  tip-toe  for  some  wish'd  event, 
I  hate  those  careless  blunders  which  recall 
Suspended  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  all. 

In  characters  of  low  and  vulgar  mould, 
Where  Nature's  coarsest  features  we  behold. 
Where,  destitute  of  ev'ry  decent  grace, 
Unmanner'd  jests  are  blurted  in  your  fkce. 
There  Tates  with  justice  strict  attention  draws. 
Acts  truly  from  himselC  and  gains  applause. 
But  when  to  please  himselC  or  charm  his  wife, 
He  aims  at  something  in  politer  life. 
When,  blindly  tliwarting  Nature's  stubborn  plan, 
He  treads  the  stage,  by  way  of  gentleman, 
The  clown,  who  no  one  touch  of  breeding  knows, 
Looks  like  Tom  Errand  dress'd  in  Clincher's  clothes. 
Fond  of  his  dress,  fond  of  his  pemn  grown, 
Laugh'd  at  by  all,  and  to  himself  unknown. 
From  side  to  side  he  struts,  he  smiles,  he  prates. 
And  seems  to  wonder  what's  become  of  Yates. 

Woodward,  endow'd  with  various  tricks  of  face. 
Great  master  in  the  science  of  grimace. 
From  Ireland  ventures,  fav'rite  of  the  town, 
Lur'd  by  the  pleasing  prospect  of  renown ; 
A  speaking  Hsrlequin,  made  up  of  whim. 
He  twists,  he  twines,  he  tortures  ev'ry  limb. 
Plays  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkey's  art. 
And  leaves  to  sense  the  conquest  of  the  heart 
We  laugh  indeed,  but  on  reflection's  birth. 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  curse  our  mirth. 


His  walk  of  parts  he  fatally  misplac'd. 
And  inclination  Ibndly  took  for  taste ;  • 
Hence  hath  the  town  so  oflen  seen  display'd 
Beau  in  burlesque,  high  life  in  masquerade. 

But  when  bold  wiu,  not  such  as  patch  up  plays. 
Cold  and  correct,  in  these  insipid  days. 
Some  comic  character,  strong  featured,  urge 
To  probability's  extremest  verge, 
Where  modest  Judgment  her  decree  suspends. 
And  for  a  time,  nor  censures,  nor  commends. 
Where  critics  can't  determine  on  the  spot 
Whether  it  is  in  Nature  found  or  not. 
There  Woodward  safely  shall  his  pow'rs  exert, 
Nor  fail  of  favor  where  he  shows  desert 
Hence  he  in  Bobadil  such  praises  bore, 
Such  worthy  praises,  Kitely  scarce  had  more. 

By  turns  transform'd  into  all  kind  of  shapes. 
Constant  to  none,  Foote  laughs,  cries,  struti,  aikl 

scrapes: 
Now  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  rear, 
The  Proteus  shifls,  bawd,  ptn-eon,  auctioneer. 
His  strokes  of  humor,  and  his  bursts  of  sport. 
Are  all  contain'd  in  this  one  word.  Distort. 

Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  a-squint,  or  halt  f 
Mimics  draw  humor  out  of  Nature's  fault, 
With  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn. 
And  hang  misfortunes  out  to  public  scorn. 
E'en  I,  whom  Nature  cast  in  hideous  mould. 
Whom,  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold. 
Beneath  the  load  of  mimicry  may  groan, 
And  find  that  Nature's  errors  are  my  own. 

Shadows  behind  of  Foote  and  Woodward  came ; 
Wilkinson  this,  Obrien  was  that  name. 
Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true. 
That  even  shadows  have  their  shadows  too ! 
With  not  a  single  comic  pow'r  eiidu'd. 
The  first  a  mere  mere  mimic*s  mimic  stood; 
The  last  by  Nature  form'd  to  please,  who  show*. 
In  Jonson's  Stephen,  which  way  Genius  grows ; 
Self  quite  put  ofl!)  afllects,  with  too  much  art. 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part ; 
Adopts  his  shrug,  his  wink,  his  stare ;.  nay,  more, 
His  voice,  and  croaks;  for  Woodward  croak d  be* 

fore. 
When  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglects. 
And  rests  his  imitation  in  defects, 
We  readily  forgive;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  double  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts. 

By  Nature  form'd  in  her  perverBcst  mood, 
With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endu'd. 
Next  Jackson  came. — Observe  that  settled  glare. 
Which  better  speaks  a  puppet  than  a  player : 
List  to  that  voice — did  ever  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear  ? 
When,  to  enforce  some  very  tender  part, 
The  right-hand  sleeps  by  instinct  on  the  heart; 
His  soul,  of  every  other  thought  bereft, 
Is  anxious  only  where  to  place  the  leA ; 
He  sobs  and  pants  to  soothe  his  weeping  spouse, 
To  soothe  his  weeping  mother,  turns  and  bows. 
Awkward,  embarrass'd,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still, 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'other. 

Some  errors,  handed  down  firom  age  to  age. 
Plead  custom's  force,  and  still  possess  the  stage. 
That's  vile — Should  we  a  porent's  faults  adoro> 
And  err,  because  our  fathers  err'd  before : 
If,  inattentive  to  the  author's  mind. 
Some  actors  made  the  jest  they  could  not  find  ; 
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If  by  low  tricks  they  marr'd  fair  Nature's  mien, 

And  blurr'd  the  graces  of  the  simple  scene ; 

Shall  we»  if  reason  rightly  is  employ'd, 

Not  see  their  faalts,  or  seeing  not  avoid  ? 

When  Falstaff  stands  detected  in  a  lie, 

Why,  without  meaning,  rolls  Love's  glassy  eye  ? 

Why? — ^There's  no  caase— at  least  no  cause  we 

know — 
It  was  the  fashion  twenty  years  ago. 
Fashion,  a  word  which  knaves  and  fools  may  use. 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 
To  copy  beauties,  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame — to  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense. 

Yet  (though  in  some  particulars  he  fails. 
Some  few  particulars,  where  mode  prevails) 
If  in  these  hallow'd  Ximes,  when  sober,  sad, 
All  gentlemen  are  melancholy  mad. 
When  'tis  not  deem'd  so  great  a  crime  by  half 
To  violate  a  vestal,  as  to  laugh. 
Rude  Mirth  may  hope  presumptuous  to  engage 
An  act  of  toleration  for  the  stage,> 
And  courtiera  will,  like  reasons  ble  creatures. 
Suspend  vain  fashion,  and  unscrew  their  features, 
01(f  FalstafT,  play'd  by  Love,  shall  please  once  more, 
And  humor  set  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Actors  I  've  seen,  and  of  no  vulgar  namo, 
Who,  being  from  one  part  possess'd  of  fame. 
Whether  they  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl. 
Still  introduce  that  fav'rite  part  in  all. 
Here,  Love,  be  cautious — ^ne'er  be  thou  betray'd 
To  call  in  that  wag  Falstaflfs  dangerous  aid  ; 
Like  Goths  of  old,  howe'er  he  seems  a  friend, 
He  '11  seize  that  throne,  you  wish  him  to  defend. 
In  a  peculiar  mould  by  Humor  cast. 
For  Falstaff  fram'd — Himself,  the  first  and  last, — 
He  stands  aloof  from  all — mainUins  his  state. 
And  scorns,  like  Scotchmen^  to  assimilate. 
Vain  all  disgiiise-^too  plain  we  see  the  trick. 
Though  the  Knight  wears  the  weeds  of  Dominic. 
And  Boniface,  disgrac'd,  betrays  the  smack, 
In  Anno  Domini,  of  FalstafTs  sack. 

Arms  crossed,  brows  bent,  eyes  fix'd,  feet  march- 
ing slow, 
A  band  of  malcontents  with  spleen  o'erflow ; 
Wrapt  in  Conceit's  impenetrable  fog. 
Which  Pride,  like  Phoebus,  draws  from  ev'ry  bog. 
They  curse  the  managers,  and  curse  the  town. 
Whose  partial  favor  keeps  such  merit  down. 

But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest. 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlinga  in  their  nest ; 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage. 
Whet  their  small  stings,  and  buzz  about  the  stage. 
**  'TIS  breach  of  privilege ! — Shall  any  dare 
To  arm  satiric  truth  against  a  player  7 
Prescriptive  rights  we  plead  time  out  of  mind ; 
Actors,  unlash'd  themselves,  may  lash  mankind." 

What !  shall  Opinion  then,  of  nature  free 
And  lib'ral  as  the  vagrant  air,  agree 
To  rust  in  chains  like  these,  impos'd  by  things 
Which,  less  than  nothing,  ape  the  pride  of  kings  7 
No— though  half-poets  with  half-players  join 
To  curse  the  freedom  of  each  honest  line ; 
Though  rage  and  malice  dim  their  faded  cheek ; 
What  the  Muse  freely  thinks,  she'll  freely  speak. 
With  just  disdain  of  ev'ry  paltry  sneer. 
Stranger  alike  to  flattery  and  fear. 
In  purpose  fix'd,  and  to  herself  a  rule, 
Public  contempt  shall  wait  the  public  fool. 

Austin  would  always  glisten  in  French  silks, 
Adunan  would  Norris  be,  and  Packer  Wilks. 


For  who,  like  Ackman,  can  with  hmnor  plessef 

Who  can,  like  Packer,  charm  with  aprightly  ease  T 

Higher  than  all  the  rest,  see  Bransbystnit: 

A  mighty  Gulliver  in  Lilliput! 

Ludicrous  Nature!  which  at  once  could  show 

A  man  so  very  high,  so  very  low. 

If  I  forget  thee,  Blakes,  or  if  I  say 
Aught  hurtful,  may  I  never  see  thee  play. 
Let  critics,  with  a  sapercilious  air, 
Decry  thy  various  merit,  and  declare 
Frenchman  is  still  at  top ; — but  scorn  that  rage 
Which,  in  attacking  thee,  attacks  the  age. 
French  follies,  universally  embrac'd. 
At  once  provoke  our  mirth,  and  form  our  taste. 

Long,  from  a  nation  ever  hardly  us'd. 
At  random  censur'd,  wantonly  abus'd, 
Have  Britons  drawn  their  sport,  with  partial  view 
Form'd  gen'ral  notions  from  the  rascal  few ; 
Condemn 'd  a  people,  as  for  vices  known. 
Which,  from  their  country  banish 'd,  aeek  oar  own. 
At  length,  howe'er,  the  slavish  chain  is  broke. 
And  Sense,  awaken'd,  scorns  her  ancient  yoke : 
Taught  by  thee.  Moody,  we  now  learn  to  raise 
Mirth  from  their  foibles ;  from  their  virtues,  praise 

Next  came  the  legion,  which  our  Summer  Bajre% 
From  alleys,  here  and  there,  contriv'd  to  raise, 
Flush'd  with  vast  hopes,  and  certain  to  succeed 
With  wits  who  cannot  write,  and  scarce  qua  read. 
Vet'rans  no  more  support  the  rotten  cause. 
No  more  from  Elliot's  worth  they  reap  applaa»i> 
Each  on  himself  determines  to  rely, 
Be  Yates  disbanded,  and  let  Elliot  fly ; 
Never  did  play'rs  so  well  an  author  fit. 
To  Nature  dead,  and  foes  declared  to  Wit. 
So  loud  each  tongue,  so  empty  was  each  head. 
So  much  they  talk'd,  so  very  little  said, 
So  wondrous  dull,  and  yet  so  wondrous  vain. 
At  once  so  willing,  and  unfit  to  reign, 
That  Reason  swore,  nor  would  the  oath  recall. 
Their  mighty  master's  soul  inform'd  them  all. 

As  one  with  various  disappointments  sad. 
Whom  Dullness  only  kept  from  being  mad. 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  great  Murphy  came-?- 
Common  to  fools  and  wits,  the  rage  of  fame. 
What  though  the  sons  of  Nonseniie  hail  him  sire 
Auditor,  author,  manager,  and  squire. 
His  restless  soul's  ambition  stops  not  there. 
To  make  his  triumphs  perfect,  dub  him  rLAVUt. 

In  person  tall,  a  figure  form'd  to  please ; 
If  symmetry  could  charm,  depriv'd  of  ease ; 
When  motionless  he  stands,  we  all  approve ; 
What  pity  'tis  the  thing  was  made  to  move. 

His  voice,  in  one. dull,  deep,  unvaried  sound. 
Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  under  groand" 
From  hollow  chest  the  low  sepulchral  note 
Unwilling  heaves,  and  struggles  in  his  throaL 

Could  authors  butcher'd  give  an  actor  grace. 
All  must  to  him  resign  the  foremost  place. 
When  he  attempts,  in  some  one  fav'rite  part. 
To  ape  the  feelings  of  a  manly  heart. 
His  honest  features  the  disguise  defy, 
And  his  face  loudly  gives  his  tongue  the  He. 

Still  in  extremes,  he  knows  no  happy  mean. 
Or  raving  mad,  or  stupidly  serene. 
In  cold-wrought  scenes  the  lifeless  actor  flags. 
In  passion,  tears  the  passion  into  rags. 
Can  none  remember  ? — ^Yes — I  know  all  miist^> 
When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  dust. 
When  o'er  the  stage  he  Folly's  standard  bore. 
Whilst  Common-Sense  stood  trembling  at  the  door. 
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How  few  are  fband  with  real  talents  blen*d, 
Fewer  with  Natare^s  gifla  contented  rest. 
Alan  fiom  his  iphere  eccentric  atarta  aatray ; 
AU  hunt  for  fame ;  but  moat  mistake  the  way. 
Bred  at  St.  Omer't  lo  the  shuffling  trade. 
The  hopeful  youth  a  Jesuit  might  have  made. 
With  yarioQS  readings  stor'd  his  empty  skull, 
Learn'd  without  sense,  and  Tenerably  dull ; 
Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  more. 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  moke  four. 
His  name  had  stood  in  city  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  Dullness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

What  then  could  tempt  thee,  in  a  critic  age. 
Such  blooming  hopes  to  forfeit  on  a  stage  t 
Could  it  be  worth  thy  wondrous  waste  of  pains 
To  publish  to  the  world  thy  lack  of  brains  ? 
Or  might  not  Reason  e'en  to  thee  have  shown 
Thy  greatest  praise  had  been  to  live  unknownt 
Yet  let  not  vanity,  like  thine,  despair : 
Fortune  makes  Folly  her  peculiar  care. 

A  vacant  throne  bigh-plac'd  in  Smithfield  view, 
To  sacred  Dullness  and  her  Jirtl^bom  due, 
7*hiiher  with  haste  in  happy  hour  repair, 
Thy  birthright  claim,  nor  fear  a  rival  there. 
Shuter  himself  shall  own  thy  juster  claim. 
And  venal  Ledgers  puff  their  Murphy's  name. 
Whilst  Vaughan*  or  Dapper,  call  him  which  you 

will. 
Shall  blow  the  trumpet,  and  give  out  tlie  bill. 

There  rule  secure,  from  critics  and  from 
Nor  once  shall  Genius  rise  to  give  offence ; 
Eternal  peace  shall  bless  the  happy  shore, 
And  little  factions  break  thy  rest  no  more. 
From  Covent^arden  crowds  promiscuous  go, 
Whom  the  Muse  knows  not,  nor  desires  to  know. 
Vet'rans  they  seem'd,  but  knew  of  arms  no  more 
Than  iC  till  that  time,  arms  they  never  bore : 
Like  Westminster  militia  train'd  to  fight. 
They  scarcely  knew  the  left  hand  from  the  right. 
Asham'd  among  such  troops  to  show  the  head. 
Their  chiefs  were  scatter'd,  and  their  heroes  fled. 

Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  pomibrtably  down 
To  sep'rate  frown  from  smile,  and  amile  from  frown; 
Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart. 
Smith  was  just  gone  to  school  to  say  his  part; 
Roas  (a  misfortune  which  we  often  meet) 
Was  fast  asleep  at  dear  Statira's  feet ; 
Statira,  with  her  hero  to  agree. 
Stood  on  her  ieet  as  fast  asleep  as  he  i 
Macklin,  who  largely  deals  in  half-form'd  sounds. 
Who  wantonly  transgresses  Nature's  bounds. 
Whose  acting's  hard,  affected,  and  consirain'd. 
Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdain'd. 
At  variance  set,  inflexible  and  coarse, 
Ne'er  know  the  workings  of  united  force, 
Ne'er  kindly  soften  to  each  other's  aid. 
Nor  show  the  mingled  pow'rs  of  light  and  shade. 
No  longer  Ibr  a  thankless  stage  conoem'd. 
To  worthier  thoughta  his  mighty  genius  tum'd, 
Harangu'd,  gave  lectures,  made  each  simple  elf 
Almost  as  good  a  speaker  as  himself; 
Whilst  the  whole  town,  mad  with  miaiaken  leal, 
Kn  awkward  rage  for  elocution  feel ; 
Doll  cits  and  grave  divines  his  praise  proclaim. 
And  join  with  Sheridan's  their  Macklin's 
Shuter,  who  never  car'd  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  left  out  nonsense,  or  put  in. 


*  A  gentleman  who  paUisbsd,  at  this  Juncture,  a  poem 
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Who  aim'd  at  wit,  though,  level'd  in  the  dark. 
The  nndom  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark. 
At  Islington,  all  by  the  placid  stream 
Where  city  swains  in  lap  of  Dullness  dream. 
Where,  quiet  as  her  strains  their  strains  do  flow. 
That  all  the  patron  by  the  bards  may  know, 
Secret  as  night,  with  Rolt's  experienc'd  aid. 
The  plan  of  future  operations  laid. 
Projected  schemes  the  summer  months  to  cheer. 
And  spin  out  happy  iblly  through  the  year. 

But  think  not,  though  these  dastard  chiefs  are  fled 
That  Covent-Garden  troops  shall  want  a  head : 
Harlequin  comes  their  chief! — See  from  afar. 
The  hero  seated  in  fantastic  car ! 
Wedded  to  iVoveffy,  his  only  arms 
Are  wooden  swords,  wands,  talismans,  and  chaims ; 
On  one  side  Folly  sits,  by  some  call'd  Fun, 
And  on  the  other,  his  arch-patron,  Lhn. 
Behind,  ibr  liberty  athirst  in  vain. 
Sense,  helpless  captive,  drags  the  galling  chain. 
Six  rude  misshapen  beasts  the  chariot  dmw. 
Whom  Reason  lothes,  and  Nat^ire  never  saw ; 
Monsters,  with  tails  of  ice,  and  heads  of  fire ; 
Govgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 
Each  was  bestrode  by  full  as  monstrous  wight. 
Giant,  DwarC  Genius,  Elf,  Hermaphrodite. 
The  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  full  cry ; 
The  town,  as  usual,  knew  no  reason  why. 
But  Fashion  so  directs,  and  modems  raise 
On  Fashion's  mouldering  base  their  transient  praise 

Next,  10  the  field  a  band  of  femalea  draw 
Their  force ;  for  Britain  owns  no  Salique  law : 
Just  to  their  worth,  we  female  rights'  admit. 
Nor  bar  their  claim  to  empire  or  to  wit. 

First,  giggling,  plotting  chambermaids  arrive. 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  gen*ral  Clive. 
In  spite  of  outward  blemishes,  she  shone 
For  humor  fam'd,  and  humor  all  her  own. 
Easy,  as  if  at  home,  the  stage  she  trod. 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fear'd  his  rod 
Original  in  spirit  and  in  ease. 
She  pleas*d  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 
No  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise, 
On  Humor's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise. 

With  all  the  native  vigor  of  sixteen. 
Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen. 
See  lively  Pope  advance  in  jig  and  (r^ 
Corinna.  Cherry,  Honeycomb,  and  Snip. 
Not  without  art,  but  yet  to  Nature  true. 
She  charms  the  town  with  humor  just,  yet  new. 
Cheer'd  by  her  promise,  we  the  less  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  Clive  shall  be  no  more. 

Lo!  Vincent  comee— with  simple  grace  array  d. 
She  laughs  at  paltry  arts^  and  scorns  parade. 
Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown. 
Whilst  Gay  once  more  knows  Polly  for  his  own. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  diflUence  and  fear — 
I  see  it  all,  but  most  forgive  it-here. 
Defects  like  thcee,  which  modett  terron  cause. 
From  impudence  itself  extort  applause. 
Candor  and  Reason  still  take  Virtue's  part ; 
We  love  e'en  foibles  in  so  good  a  heart 
Let  Tommy  Ame,  with  usual  pomp  of  style. 
Whose  chief;  whose  only  merit's  to  compile. 
Who,  meanly  pilfering  here  and  there  a  bit. 
Deals  music  out  as  Murphy  deals  out  wit. 
Publish  proposals,  laws  for  taste  prescribe. 
And  chant  the  praise  of  an  Italian  tribe; 
Let  him  ravene  kind  Nature's  first  decrees. 
And  teach  e'en  Brent  a  method  not  to  please ; 
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But  never  shall  a  truly  British  age 
Bear  a  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage. 
The  boasted  work  *8  cali'd  national  in  vain, 
If  one  Italian  voice  pollutes  the  strain. 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slaves  with  joy  obey, 
Let  slavish  minstrels  pour  th'  enervate  lay ; 
To  Britons  &r  more  noble  pleasures  spring, 
In  native  notes  whilst  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 

Might  figure  give  a  title  unto  fame, 
What  rival  should  with  Yates  dispute  her  claim? 
But  justice  may  not  partial  trophies  raise, 
Nor  sink  the  actress  in  the  woman's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  words  and  actions  go, 
And  the  heart  feels  more  than  the  features  show : 
For,  through  the  regions  of  that  beauteous  face. 
We  no  variety  of  passions  trace ; 
Dead  to  the  soft  emotions  of  the  heart, 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyes  impart ; 
The  brow,  still  fix'd  in  Sorrow's  sullen  frame. 
Void  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same. . 

What's  e  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face. 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace  ? 
Bless'd  with  all  other  requisites  to  please. 
Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease ; 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires ; 
They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 
Others,  like  statues,  in  one  posture  still, 
Give  great  ideas  of  the  workman's  skill ; 
Wond'ring,  his  art  we  praise  the  more  we  view, 
And  only  grieve  he  gave  not  motion  toa 
Weak  of  themselves  are  what  we  beauties  call, 
It  is  the  manner  which  gives  strength  to  all. 
This  teaches  every  beauty  to  unite. 
And  brings  them  forward  in  the  noblest  light. 
Happy  in  this,  behold,  amidst  the  throng. 
With  transient  gleam  of  grace.  Hart  sweeps  along, 

If  all  the  wonders  of  external  grace, 
A  person  finely  tum'd,  a  mould  of  face. 
Where,  union  rare,  Expression's  lively  force 
With  Beauty^s  softest  magie  holds  disooune, 
Attract  the  eye ;  if  feelings,  void  of  art. 
Rouse  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart ; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue, 
Captives  the  ear.  Bride  must  not  pass  unsung. 

When  fear,  which  rank  ill-nature  terms  conceit. 
By  time  and  custom  conquer'd,  shall  retreat ; 
When  judgment,  tutor'd  by  experience' sage. 
Shall  shoot  abroad,  and  gather  strength  from  age ; 
When  Heav'n  in  mercy  shall  the  stAge  release 
From  the  dull  slumbers  of  a  still-life  piece ; 
When  some  stale  flow'r.  disgraceful  to  the  walk, 
Which  long  hath  hung,  though  wither'd  on  the 

stalk. 
Shall  kindly  drop,  then  Bride  shall  make  her  way, 
And  merit  find  a  passage  to  the  day ; 
Brought  into  action,  she  at  once  shall  raise 
Her  own  renown,  and  justify  our  praise. 

Form'd  for  tha  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  Btrnge^ 
With  rival  excellence  of  love  and  rage. 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  as  sh^  will ; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe. 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tear  to  flow ; 
To  put  on  Frenzy's  wild  distracted  glare, 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair ; 
With  just  desert  enroll'd  in  endless  fame. 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Cibber  came 

When  poor  Alicia's  madd'ning  brains  are  rack'd. 
And  strongly-imag'd  griefs  her  mind  distract : 


Stiuck  with  her  grief,  I  catch  the  madneaa  loo  ? 
My  brain  turns  round,  the  headless  trunk  I  view! 
The  roof  cracks,  shakes,  and  falls  !<-— New  hocroa 

rise. 
And  Reason  buried  in  the  ruin  lies. 

Nobly  disdainful  of  each  slavish  art. 
She  makes  her  first  attack  upon  the  heart : 
Pleas'd  with  the  summons,  it  receives  her  lam^ 
And  all  is  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 

But  when,  by  fond  ambition  drawn  aside. 
Giddy  with  praise,  and  pufl!^d  with  female  pride. 
She  quits  the  tragic  scene,  and,  in  pretence 
To  comic  merit,  breaks  down  Nature's  fence  ; 
I  scarcely  can  believe  my  ears  or  eyes. 
Or  find  out  Cibber  through  the  dark  disguise. 

Fritchard,  by  Nature  for  the  stage  desigo'd. 
In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refin'd ; 
Her  art  as  much  as  Nature's  fViend  became. 
Her  voice  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame. 
Who  knows  so  well  in  majesty  to  please, 
Attemper'd  with  the  graceful  charms  of  ease  ? 

When  Congreve's  favor'd  pantomime  to  grace. 
She  comes  a  captive  queen  of  Moorish  race ; 
When  Love,  Hate,  Jealousy,  Despair,  and   Rage, 
With  wildest  tumults  in  her  breast  engage ; 
Still  equal  to  henelf  is  Zara  seen ; 
Her  passions  are  the  passions  of  a  queen. 

When  she  to  murder  whets  the  timoroua  T^aoe 
I  feel  ambition  rush  through  ev'ry  vein ; 
Persuasion  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongne. 
My  heart  grows  flint,  and  ev'ry  nerve's  nevv'<atrang 

In  comedy — "  Nay  there,"  cries  Critic,  •*  held, 
Pritchard  's  for  comedy  too  fat  and  old. 
Who  can,  with  patience,  bear  the  grey  coquette. 
Or  force  a  laugh  with  overgrown  Julett  ? 
Her  speech,  look,  action,  humor,  all  are  just ; 
But  then,  her  age  and  figure  give  disgust." 

Are  foibles  then,  and  graces  of  the  mind. 
In  real  life,  to  size,  or  age,  confin'd  ? 
Do  spirits  flow,  and  is  good- breeding  plac*d 
In  any  set  circumference  of  waist  ? 
As  we  grow  old,  doth  afiectation  cease. 
Or  gives  not  age  new  vigor  to  caprice  ? 
If  in  originals  these  things  appear. 
Why  should  we  bar  them  in  the  copy  here  T 
The  nice  punctilio-mongen  of  this  age. 
The  grand  minute  reformers  of  the  stage. 
Slaves  to  propriety  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Some  standard-measure  for  each  part  should  find. 
Which  when  the  best  of  actors  shall  exeeed, 
Let  it  devolve  to  one  of  smaller  breed. 
All  actors  too  upon  the  back  should  bear 
Certificate  of  birth  ; — time,  when ; — ^place,  whereL 
For  how  can  critics  rightly  fix  their  worth. 
Unless  they  know  the  minute  of  their  birth  ? 
An  audience  too,  deceiv'd,  may  find  too  late 
That  they  have  dapp'd  an  actor  out  of  date. 

Figure,  I  own,  at  first  may  give  oflencc. 
And  horahly  strike  the  eye's  too  curious  sense ; 
But  when  perfections  of  the  mind  break  forth. 
Humor's  chaste  sallies,  judgment's  solid  worth; 
When  the  pure  genuine  flame,  by  Nature  taught. 
Springs  into  sense,  and  ev'ry  action's  thought; 
Before  such  merit  all  objections  fly ; 
Pritchard 's  genteel,  and  Garrick's  six  feet  high. 

Oft  have  I,  Pritchard.  seen  thy  wondrous  skill, 
Confess'd  thee  great,  but  find  thee  greater  stilL 
That  worth,  which  shone  in  scatter'd  rays  before 
Collected  now,  breaks  forth  with  double  powY 
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J       The  Jealous  Wife !  on  that  thy  trophies  reise, 

,        Inferior  only  to  the  author's  praise. 

I  From  Dublin,  fam'd  in  legends  of  romance 

For  mighty  magic  of  enchanted  lance. 
With  which  her  heroes  arm'd  victorious  prove. 
And  like  a  flood  rush  o'er  the  land  of  Love, 

I        Mosaop  and  Barry  came — names  ne'er  design'd 
By  Fate  in  the  same  sentence  to  be  join'd. 

'        Rais'd  by  the  breath  of  popular  acclaim, 
They  mounted  to  the  pinnacle  of  Fame ; 

'       There  the  weak  brain,  made  giddy  with  the  height, 

'       Spurr'd  on  the  rival  chiefs  to  mortal  fight. 

*       Thus  sportive  boys,  around  some  bason's  brim, 

^       Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim : 
But  if  from  lungs  more  potent,  there  arise 

'       Two  bubbles  of  a  more  than  common  size, 

^       Eager  for  honor  they  for  fight  prapare. 
Bubble  meets  bubble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

'  Moasop.  actach'd  to  military  plan, 

'       Siill  kept  his  eye  fix'd  on  his  right-hand  man. 

Whilst  the  mouth  measures  words  with  seeming 

skill. 
The  right-hand  labors,  and  the  left  lies  still ; 
For  he  resolv'd  on  scripture-grounds  to  go, 

I       What  the  right  doth,  the  lefVhand  shall  not  know. 

i       With  studied  impropriety  of  speech. 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach ; 
To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 

(       Whilst  principals,  ungrac'd,  like  lackeys  wait ; 
In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels, 
And  stands  alone  in  indeclinables ; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join 
To  stamp  ne-w  vigor  on  the  nervous  line : 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll, 

I      He,  shjb,  it.  and,  we,  yb,  tuet,  fright  the  soul. 
In  person  taller  than  the  common  size, 

i       Behold  where  Barry  draws  admiring  eyes! 
When  lab'ring  passions,  in  his  bosom  pent. 
Convulsive  rage,  and  struggling  heave  for  vent; 
Spectators,  with  imagin'd  terrors  warm, 
Aoxioua  expect  the  bursting  of  the  storm: 
But,  all  unfit  in  such  a  pile  to  dwell. 
His  voice  comes  forth,  like  Echo  from  her  cell ; 
To  swell  the  tempest  needful  aid  denies. 
And  all  adown  the  stage  in  feeble  murmur  dies. 

What  man,  like  Barry,  with  such  pains  can  err 
In  elocution,  action,  character? 
What  man  could  give,  if  Barry  was  not  here, 
Such  well-applauded  tenderness  to  Leart 
Who  else  can  speak  so  very,  very  fine, 
That  sense  may  kindly  end  with  ev'ry  line  ? 
Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there. 
Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare. 
See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  limb. 
Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim.— 
From  whence  we  learn,  with  no  great  stretch  of  hrt, 
Five  lines  hence  comes  a  ghost,  and  ha!  a  start 

When  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jam  upon,  and  hurts  the  mind. 
Whatever  lights  upon  a  part  are  thrown, 
We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  his  own. 
^o  flame  from  Nature  ever  yet  he  caught ; 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  he  was  not  taught ; 
He  raia*d  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  art, 
And  conn'd  his  passions,  as  he  conn'd  his  part 
Quid,  from  afar,  lur'd  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.    Alone, 
Sullen  he  walk'd,  and  deem'd  the  chair  his  own. 


For  how  should  modems^  mushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to  play  ? 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue. 
Extol  the  times  when  they  themselves  were  young, 
Who,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age, 
Recciv'd  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause. 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lin'd  his  fav'rite  cause. 

Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns ; 
Ancients  in  vain  endeavor  to  excel. 
Happily  prais'd,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescription  8  force  we  disallow. 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace, 
Founded  on  accidents  of  time  and  place ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  ev'ry  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we.  Quin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words   bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and 
strong. 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roll'd  along. 
Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labor'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech !  Is  that  all  ? — And  shall  an  actor  found 
An  universal  feme  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote. 
And,  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who,  when  the  stage  they  tread. 
Neglect  the  heart,  to  compliment  the  head ; 
With  strict  propriety  their  cares  confin'd 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllable-dissectors  they  appeal. 
Allow  them  accent  cadence. — fools  may  feel ; 
But  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  themselves 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Proclaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears. 
Or  Rowe's  gay  rake  dependent  virtue  jeers, 
With  the  same  cost  of  feature  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  passion  flows 
With  just  desert  his  reputation  rose ; 
Nor  less  he  pleas'd,  when,  on  some  surly  plon. 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequall'd :  all  agree 
Garrick  's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Gate's  labor'd  scenes  are  brought  to  view. 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labor'd  too ; 
For  still  you  'U  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root 
Small  diflTrence  'twixt  the  stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan, 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  sink  the  man. 
In  whate'er  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Natura,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  FalstaflT, — still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  name, 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  Fame. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown. 
Gives  him  all  merit ;  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both,  we'll  steer  the  middle  course, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  Judgment  of  her  force. 
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Jatt  his  coDceptioDt,  natural  and  great : 
His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforced  with  weight. 
Was  speech-fam'd  Quin  himself  to  hear  him  speak, 
£nvy  would  drive' the  color  from  his  cheek: 
But  stepdame  Natare,  niggard  of  her  grace, 
Denied  the  social  pow'rs  of  voice  and  face. 
Fiz*d  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye 
Passions,  like  chaps,  in  confusion  lie : 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  tried 
To  form  distinctions  Nature  hath  denied. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits. 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  fits : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wile. 
Coupled  together  ibr  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  action 's  always  strong,  but  sometimes  such. 
That  candor  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  iall  three  paces  back  7 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  f 
Why  is  the  right  leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  f 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  Nailor  vie, 
And  hurl  the  dose^lench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye  f 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would   have  knock'd   poor  Davies 

down. 
Inhuman  tyrant  I  was  it  not  a  shame. 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  f 
But,  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise ; 
And  Art,  by  Judgment  Jbrm'd,  with  Nature  vies : 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll ; 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan. 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  falls  short,  'tis  Nature's  fault  alone ; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  own. 

Last  Garrick  came. — Behind  him  throng  a  train 
Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

One   finds   out,— >** He's  of  statwe  somewhat 
low — 
Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 
True  nat'ral  greatness  all  consists  in  height" 
Produce  your  voucher.  Critic. — **  Sergeant  Kite." 

Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts ; 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause — 
**  Avaunt,  unnat'ral  start,  afiTected  pause." 

For  me,  by  Nature  fbrm'd  to  judge  with  phlegm, 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 
The  best  things  carried  to  excess  are  wrong : 
The  start  may  be  too  frequent,  pause  too  long; 


But,  only  us'd  in  propor  time  and  plaee. 
Severest  judgment  must  allow  them  grsee. 

If  bunglen,  fbnn'd  on  Imitation's  plsn. 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkeys  mimic  man, 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  diagrsee, 
And  pause  and  start  with  the  same  vacsnifrce; 
We  join  the  critic  laugh ;  whose  tricks  we  icora, 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  lo  sdoriL 
But  when,  from  Nature's  pure  and  genaine  worce 
These  strokes  of  acting  flow  with  gen'roos  force, 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul 's  poitrsy-'d, 
And  paaiions,  such  as  Garrick's,  are  displsj'd, 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  csogbt: 
Each  start  is  Nature ;  and  each  pause  is  ThooghL 

When  Reason  yields  to  Passion's  wild  slana, 
And  the  whole  state  of  roan  is  up  in  anm; 
What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  play'r. 
For  pausing  here,  when  Cool-Sense  pauiei  there' 
Whilst,  vrorking  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  tnee, 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  &ce; 
Whilst,  in  each  sound,  I  hear  the  very  mss; 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  csn. 

Let  wits,  like  spiden,  from  the  tortor'd  bnia,      | 
Fine-draw  the  critio-web  with  curious  psin : 
The  gods, — a  kindness  I  with  thanks  most  psf,- 
Have  fbrm'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay; 
Not  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  pain  disest'd, 
A  poor  dull  creatoie,  still  with  Nature  pleai'd; 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Garrick,  I  agree, 
And,  pleas'd  with  Nature,  most  be  pleat'd  wididKe 

Now  I  might  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  tbroagboe 
And  deep  attention  hosh'd  the  rabble  root- 
How  ev'ry  claimant,  tortnr'd  vrith  desire, 
Was  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire: 
But,  loose  to  fame,  the  Muse  more  simply  seta 
Rejects  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  fscti. 

The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came,  [crtju. 
With  temper  heard,  with  judgment  weigh'd  ati 
And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed, 
In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspeare  thus  decreed. 

*'  If  manly  sense ;  if  Nature  link'd  with  Ait; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  hesrt; 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfin'd ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  joio'd ; 
If  strong  expreasion.  and  strange  pow'rs  which  U 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye  ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his.  can  know* 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  csn  tbow, 
Deserve  the  pref'rence — Garrick,  take  the  chiir; 
Nor  quit  it^— till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 
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Edwaad  Touno,  a  poet  of  contidenble  celebrity, 
WBi  the  only  fon  of  Dr.  Edward  Toung,  iellow  at 
Wincheeter  College,  and  rector  of  Upham,  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  bom  at  his  father*i  living,  in  1684, 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  New-College,  and  afWrwards  to 
Corpo^Christi  College,  Oxford.  By  the  favor  of 
Archbishop  Tenison,  he  obtained  a  law-fellowship 
at  All-Souls.  At  this  time  his  chief  pursuit  appears 
to  have  been  poetry ;  and  it  is  little  to  his  credit, 
with  respect  to  his  choice  of  patrons,  that  he  has 
sought  them  through  all  the  political  changes  of  the 
time.  Tragedy  was  one  of  his  favorite  pursuits,  in 
which  his  **  Revenge,"  dedicated  in  1721  to  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  was  regarded  as  his  principal 
efibrt.  Many  other  performances,  however,  took  their 
turn,  of  which  the  roost  noted  at  this  time  were  his 
«*  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job ;"  and  "  The 
Love  of  Fame,  or  the  Universal  Passion.*' 

Young,  now  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  having  given 
up  his  prospects  as  a  layman,  took  orders,  and  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains.  He  pub- 
lished some  prose  works  as  the  fruits  of  his  new 
profession,  of  which  were,  «*  The  True  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,"  representing  only  its  dark  side ;  and 
*'  An  Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Goremment,"  a  sermon,  well  suited  to  a  court 
chaplain.  In  1730  he  was  presented,  by  his  col- 
lege, to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hert&rdshire ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Lee,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  This  lady  he  lost  in  1741, 
afler  she  had  borne  him  one  son.  Other  affecting 
fiunily  losses  occurred  about  that  period,  and  aggrap 
▼ated  his  disposition  to  melancholy ;  and  it  was  in 


this  year  that  he  commenced  his  ftmous  poem,  the 
**  Night  Thoughts."  Thii  production  is  truly  original 
in  design  and  execution :  it  imitates  none,  and  has 
no  imitators.  Its  spirit  is,  indeed,  gloomy  and  se- 
vere, and  its  theology  awful  and  overwhelming.  It 
seems  designed  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  every  con- 
solation for  human  evils,  except  that  founded  on  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  which  the  writer  adopted  { 
yet  it  presents  reflections  which  are  inculcated  with 
a  force  of  language,  and  sublimity  of  imagination, 
almost  unparalleled.  It  abounds  with  the  faults 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  is  spun  out  to  a 
tedious  length,  that  of  nine  books ;  but  if  not  oflen 
read  through,  it  will  never  sink  into  neglect  It 
was  evidently  the  favorite  work  of  the  author,  who 
ever  afler  wished  to  be  known  as  the  composer  of 
the  **  Night  Thoughts."  The  numerous  editions  of 
the  work  sufficiendy  prove  the  hold  which  it  has 
taken  of  the  public  mind. 

The  lyric  attempts  of  Young  were  singularly  un- 
fortunate, not  one  of  his  pieces  of  that  class  having 
a  claim  for  perusal ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  his  odier 
poetical  writings  display  inequalities,  and  defects  of 
taste  and  judgment,  very  extraordinary  for  a  writer 
of  his  rank.  In  an  edition  of  his  works,  published 
during  his  life,  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  he  himself  ex- 
cluded several  compositions,  which  he  thought  of 
inferior  merit,  and  expunged  many  dedications,  of 
which  he  was  doubtless  ashamed.  A  letter  to  him, 
from  Archbisbop  Seeker,  jHiovee,  however,  that  at  a 
late  period  of  life  he  had  not  ceased  to  solicit  pre- 
ferment He  latteriy  fell  under  domestic  sway,  and 
was  entirely  subdued  to  the  control  of  a  housekeeper. 
Young  continued  to  exist  till  April  1765,  when  he 
expired  in  his  84th  jreai; 


A  PARAPHRASE 


J'ART  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

ThriCs-bafpt  Job  long  liv'd  in  regal  state. 
Nor  saw  the  sumptuous  East  a  prince  so  great; 
Whose  worldly  stores  in  such  abundance  flowed, 
Whose  heart  with  such  exalted  virtue  glow'd. 
At  length  misfortunes  take  their  turn  to  reign. 
And  ills  on  ilk  succeed !  a  dreadful  train ! 
What  now  hot  deaths,  and  povtrty,  and  wrong. 
The  swoid  wide-wasting,  the  repioachful  tongue. 


And  spotted  plagues,  that  maik'd  his  limbs  all  o'er 
So  thick  with  pains,  they  wanted  room  for  more ! 
A  change  so  sad  what  mortal  here  could  bear  f 
Exhausted  woe  had  leh  him  nought  to  fear ; 
But  gave  him  all  to  grief.    Low  earth  he  prasi'd, 
Wept  in  the  dust,  and  sorely  snoto  his  breast 
His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  moum'd, 
Felt  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  retnm'd ; 
In  anguish  of  their  hearts  their  mantles  rent 
And  seven  long  days  in  solemn  silence  spent ! 
A  debt  of  reverence  to  distress  so  great! 
Then  Job  eontain'd  no  more ;  but  cuis'd  his  fate 
His  day  of  birth,  its  inauspicious  light, 
He  wishes  sunk  in  shades  of  endless  nigfat, 
2V 
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And  blotted  from  the  year ;  nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death ;  impatient  for  the  grave. 
That  seat  of  peace,  that  mansion  of  repose. 
Where  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes ; 
Where  counsellors  are  hush'd,  and  mighty  kings 
(Oh  happy  tnm !)  no  more  are  wretched  things. 

His  words  were  daring,  and  displeas'd  his  friends 
His  conduct  they  reprove,  and  he  defends ; 
And  now  they  kindled  into  warm  debate, 
And  sentiments  oppos'd  with  equal  heat ; 
Fix'd  in  opinion,  both  refuse  to  yield, 
And  summon  all  their  reason  to  the  field : 
So  high  at  length  their  arguments  were  wrought. 
They  reach*d  the  last  extent  of  human  thought : 
A  pause  ensued — When,  lo !  Heaven  interpos'd. 
And  awfully  the  long  contention  clos'd. 
Full  o*er  their  heads,  with  terrible  surprise, 
A  sudden  whirlwind  blacken*d  all  the  skies: 
(They  saw,  and  trembled !)  from  the  darkness  broke 
A  dreadful  voice,  and  thus  th'  Almighty  spoke : 

"  Who  gives  his  tongue  a  loo«.p  so  bold  and  vain, 
Censures  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign ; 
Lifts  up  his  thought  against  me  from  the  dust. 
And  tells  the  World's  Creator  what  is  just? 
Of  late  so  brave,  now  lift  a  dauntless  eye, 
Face  my  demand,  and  give  it  a  reply : — 
Where  didst  thou  dwell  at  Nature's  early  birth  7 
Who  laid  foundations  for  the  spacious  Earth  f 
Who  on  its  sur&ce  did  extend  the  line. 
Its  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine  ? 
Who  fix'd  the  comer-stone  ?  What  hand,  declare, 
Hung  it  on  nought,  and  fasten'd  it  on  air ; 
When  the  bright  morning  stars  in  concert  sung. 
When  Heaven's  high  arch  with  loud  hosannas  rung, 
When  shouting  sons  of  God  the  triumph  crown'd, 
And  the  wide  concave  thundered  with  the  sound  ? 
Earth's  numerous  kingdonu,  hast  thou  view'd  them 

all? 
And  can  thy  span  of  knowledge  grasp  the  ball  ? 
Who  heaY*d  (he  mountetn,  which  sublimely  stands. 
And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  f 

**  Who,  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  o'er  the  deep, 
Can  that  wide  worid  in  due  subjection  keept 
I  broke  the  globe,  I  scoop'd  its  hollow  side, 
And  did  a  bason  for  the  floods  provide ; 
I  chain'd  them  with  my  word  ;  the  boiling  sea, 
Work'd  up  in  tempests,  hears  my  great  decree 
'  Thus  frff,  thy  floating  tide  shall  be  convey'd ; 
And  here.  O  main,  be  thy  proud  billows  stay'd.' 

*•  Hast  thou  ezplor'd  the  $ccreU  of  the  deep, 
Where,  shut  from  use,  unnumber'd  treasures  sleep  t 
Where,  down  a  thousand  iathoms  from  the  day. 
Springs  the  great  fountain,  mother  of  the  sea  ? 
Tliose  gloomy  paths  did  thy  bold  foot  e'er  tread. 
Whole  worlds  of  waters  rolling  o'er  thy  head  ? 

**  Hath  the  cleft  centre  open'd  wide  to  thee  ? 
Death's  inmost  chambers  didst  thou  ever  see 
E'er  knock  at  his  tremendous  gate,  and  wade 
To  the  black  portal  through  th'  incumbent  shade  7 
Deep  are  those  shades ;  but  shades  still  deeper  hide 
My  counsels  from  the  ken  of  human  pride. 

*«  Where  dwells  the  light  t    In  what  refulgent 
dome? 
And  vdiere  has  darknen  made  her  dismal  home  ? 
Thou  know'st,  no  doubt,  since  thy  large  heart  is 

fraught 
With  ripen'd  wisdom,  through  long  ages  brought ; 
Since  Nature  was  call'd  forth  when  thou  wast  by, 
And  into  beng  rose  beneath  thine  eye! 


"  Are  mists  begotten  7  Who  their  fother  knew  f 
From  whom  descend  the  pearly  drops  of  de«r  f 
To  bind  the  stream  by  night,  what  band  can  boast* 
Or  whiten  morning  willi  the  hoary /ros<  f 
Whose  powerful  breath,  from  northern  regioas  blowxw 
Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stooe : 
A  sudden  desert  spreads  o'er  realms  defrc*d. 
And  lays  one-half  of  the  creation  waste  f 

**Thou  know'st  me  not;  thy  btindness  cannot  see 
How  vast  a  distance  parts  thy  God  from  ibee. 
Canst  thou  in  whirlwinds  mount  aloft  ?  Canst  tfaoa 
In  clouds  and  darkness  wrap  thy  awful  brow  7 
And,  when  day  triumphs  in  meridian  light. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  shade  the  world  with  ni^  f 

**Who  lanch'd  the  douds  in  air,  and  fasd  them 
roll 
Suspended  beas  aloft,  from  pole  to  pole  7 
Who  can  refresh  the  burning  sandy  plain. 
And  quench  the  summer  with  a  waste  of  rain  ? 
Who,  in  rough  deserts  fiir  from  human  tofl. 
Made  rocks  bring  forth,  and  desolation  smile  7 
There  blooms  the  rose,  where  human  face  ne*er  dkone. 
And  spreads  its  beauties  to  the  Sun  alone. 

**  To  check  the  shower,  who  lifts  his  hand  on  high. 
And  shuts  the  sluices  of  th*  exhausted  sky. 
When  Earth  no  longer  mourns  her  gaping  veina. 
Her  naked  mountains,  and  her  russet  plains  ; 
But,  new  in  life,  a  cheerful  prospect  yields 
Of  shining  rivers,  and  of  verdant  fields ; 
When  groves  and  forests  lavish  all  their  bloom. 
And  Earth  And  Heaven  are  fill'd  with  rich  perfiime: 

**  Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  my  wintry  skies,  and  seen 
Of  hdil  and  snoios  my  northern  magazine  7 
These  the  dread  treasures  of  mine  anger  are. 
My  funds  of  vengeance  for  the  day  of  war. 
When  clouds  rain  death,  and  storms  at  my  command 
Rage  through  ihe  vi'orld,  or  waste  a  guilty  land. 

**  Who  tauj^t  the  rapid  winds  to  fly  so  &st. 
Or  shakes  the  centre  with  his  eastern  blast  f 
Who  from  the  skies  can  a  whole  deluge  po«xr7 
Who  strikes  through  Nature  with  the  solemn  roar 
Of  dreadful  thunder,  points  it  where  to  falU 
And  in  fierce  lightning  wraps  the  flying  ball  ? 
Not  he  who  trembles  at  the  darted  fires,- 
Falls  at  the  sound,  and  in  the  flash  expires. 

**  Who  drew  the  comet  out  to  such  a  size. 
And  pour'd  his  flaming  train  o'er  half  the  skies  7 
Did  thy  resentment  hang  him  out  ?  Does  he 
Glare  on  the  nation,  and  denounce,  from  thee  7 

"  Who  on  low  Earth  can  moderate  the  rein. 
That  guides  the  stars  along  th'  ethereal  plain  i 
Appoint  their  seasons,  and  direct  their  oonne. 
Their  lustre  brighten,  and  supply  their  force  7 
Canst  thou  the  skies*  benevolence  restrain. 
And  cause  the  Pleiades  to  shine  in  vain  7 
Or,  when  Orion  sparkles  firom  his  sphere. 
Thaw  the  cold  season,  and  unbind  the  year? 
Bid  Maxzaroih  bis  destin'd  station  know. 
And  teach  the  bright  Arcturus  where  to  glow  7 
Mine  is  the  nightj  with  all  her  stan ;  I  poor 
Myriads,  and  myriads  I  reserve  in  store.  [bom 

"  Dost  thou,  pronounce  where  day-light  shall  be 
And  draw  the  purple  curtain  of  the  mora ; 
Awake  the  Sttn,  and  bid  him  come  away. 
And  glad  thy  world  with  his  obsequious  ray  7 
Hast  thou,  enthron'd  in  flaming  gbry,  driven 
Triumphant  round  the  spacious  ring  of  Heaven  7 
That  pomp  of  light,  what  hand  so  far  displays. 
That  distant  Earth  lies  basking  in  the  Uaae  7 
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I  -  Who  did  the  mnd  with  her  rich  powen  invest, 

k  And  light  ap  reaaon  in  the  human  breast? 

I  To  shine,  with  fresh  increase  of  lostre  bright, 

When  stars  and  Sun  are  set  in  endless  night  ? 

I  To  these  my  various  questions  make  reply." 

Th'  Almighty  spoke;  and,  speaking, shook  the  sky. 

I  What  then,  Chaldsean  sire,  was  thy  surprise ! 

Thus  thou,  with  trembling  heart  and  downcast 

I  eyeB: — 

k         '*Once  and  again,  which  I  in  groans  deplore. 

My  tongue  has  err'd ;  but  shall  presume  no  more. 

I  My  voice  is  in  eternal  silence  bound, 

I  And  all  my  soul  fidls  prostrate  to  the  ground." 

I  He  cees'd :  when,  lo,  again  th'  Almighty  spoke ; 

The  same  dread  voice  from  the  black  whirlwind 
broke. 
**  Can  that  arm  measure  with  an  arm  divine  ? 
And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  mine? 
Or  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  contain 

I         The  bulk  of  waters,  the  wide-spreading  main, 
When,  mad  with  tempests,  all  the  billows  rise 

^         In  all  their  rage,  and  dash  the  distant  skies  ? 

**  Come  forth,  in  beauty's  excellence  array'd ; 

[         And  be  the  grandeur  of  thy  power  display'd  ; 
Put  on  omnipotence,  and,  frowning,  make 
The  spacious  round  of  the  creation  shake ; 

I         Dispatch  thy  vengeance,  bid  it  overthrow 

,         Triumphant  vice,  lay  lofty  tyrants  low. 

And  crumble  them  to  dust     When  this  is  done, 
I  grant  thy  safety  lodg'd  in  thee  alone ; 
Of  thee  thou  art,  and  may'st  imdaunted  stand 
Behind  the  buckler  of  thine  own  righ^hand. 

**  Fond  man !  the  vision  of  a  moment  made! 
Dream  of  a  dream !  and  shadow  of  a  shade ! 
What  worlds  hast  thou  produc'd,  what  creatures 

fram'd  ; 
What  insects  cherish'd,  that  thy  God  is  blam'd  ? 
When  pain'd  with  hunger,  tlie  wild  raven's  brood 
Loud  calls  on  God,  importunate  for  food : 
Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request, 
And  stills  the  clamor  of  the  craving  nest  ? 
**  Who  in  the  stupid  ostrich  has  subdued 
A  parent's  care,  and  fond  inquietude  ? 
While  far  she  flies,  her  scatter'd  eggs  are  found. 
Without  an  owner,  on  the  sandy  ground ; 
Cast  out  on  fortune,  they  at  mercy  lie. 
And  borrow  life  from  an  indulgent  sky : 
Adopted  by  the  Sun,  in  blaze  of  day, 
They  ripen  under  his  prolific  ray. 
Unmindful  she,  that  some  unhappy  tread 
May  crush  her  young  in  their  neglected  bod. 
What  time  she  skims  along  the  field  with  speed. 
She  scorns  the  rider,  and  pursuing  steed. 

**  How  rich  the  peacock !  what  bright  glories  run 
From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  Sun ! 
He  proudly  spreads  them  to  the  golden  ray. 
Gives  all  his  colors,  and  adorns  the  day; 
With  conscious  state  the  spacious  round  displays. 
And  slowly  moves  amid  the  waving  blaze. 

'*  Who  taught  the  hawk  to  find,  in  seasons  wise. 
Perpetual  summer,  and  a  change  of  skies  ? 
When  clouds  deform  the  year,  she  mounts  the  wind. 
Shoots  to  the  south,  nor  fears  the  storm  behind  ; 
The  Sun  returning,  she  returns  again. 
Lives  in  his  beams,  and  leaves  ill  days  to  men. 
**  Though  strong  the  hawk,  though  practis'd  well 
to  fly, 
An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky ; 
An  eagle,  when,  deserting  human  sight. 
She  seeks  the  Sun  in  her  unwearied  flight : 


Did  thy  command  her  yellow  pinion  lifl 
So  high  in  air,  and  set  her  on  Uie  cUfl, 
Where  far  above  thy  world  she  dwells  alcme. 
And  proudly  makes  the  strength  of  rocks  her  own 
Thence  wide  o'er  Nature  takes  her  dread  survey, 
And  with  a  glance  predestinates  her  prey  ? 
She  feasts  her  young  with  blood ;  and,  hovering  o'er 
Th'  unslaughter'd  host,  ei\joys  the  promised  gore. 

**  Know'st  thou  how  many  moons,  by  me  assign'd. 
Roll  o'er  the  mountain  goat,  and  forest  hind. 
While  pregnant  they  a  mother's  load  sustain  ? 
They  bend  in  angufeh,  and  cast  forth  their  pain. 
Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed ; 
Walk  unsustain'd,  and  unassiBted  feed ; 
They  live  at  once ;  forsake  the  dam*s  warm  side  ; 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  Nature  for  their  guide , 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  >glade ; 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade. 

"  Will  the  tall  reero,  which  knows  no  Lord  but  me. 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  ? 
Submit  his  unworn  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
Break  the  stiff  clod,  and  o'er  (hy  furrow  smoke  ? 
Since  great  his  strength,  go  trust  him,  void  of  care ; 
Lay  on  his  neck  the  toil  of  all  the  year ; 
Bid  him  bring  home  the  seasons  to  thy  doors, 
And  cast  his  load  among  thy  gathered  stores. 

<*  Didst  thou  from  service  the  wild  ass  discharge, 
And  break  his  bonds,  and  bid  him  live  at  large, 
Through  the  wide  waste,  his  ample  mansion,  roam 
And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 
By  Nature's  hand  magnificently  fed, 
His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread ; 
As  in  pure  air  aloft  he  bounds  along, 
He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng ; 
Conscious  of  freedom,  scorns  the  smother'd  train. 
The  threatening  driver,  and  the  servile  rein. 

**  Survey  the  warlike  horse !  didst  thou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ? 
No  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  soul  allays; 
'Tis  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  blaze  ; 
To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight. 
And  triumphs  in  the  fullness  of  his  might } 
High-rais'd  he  snufis  the  battle  from  afar. 
And  bums  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  wrr ; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around 
And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 
How  does  his  firm,  his  rising  heart  advance 
Full  on  the  braiHlish'd  sword,  and  shaken  lanre  : 
While  his  fix'd  eyeballs  meet  the  dazzling  shield. 
Gaze,  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field  ! 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride, 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side ; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death ;  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  laBt 

*'  But,  fiercer  still,  the  lordly  lion  stalks. 
Grimly  majestic  in  his  lonely  walks ; 
When  round  he  glares,  all  living  creatures  fly ; 
He  clears  the  desert  with  his  rolling  eye. 
Say,  mortal,  does  he  rouse  at  thy  command. 
And  roar  to  thee,  and  live  upon  thy  hand  ? 
Dost  thou  for  him  in  forests  bend  thy  bow. 
And  to  his  gloomy  den  the  morsel  throw,    , 
Where  bent  on  death  lie  hid  his  tawny  brood, 
And,  couch'd  in  dreadful  ambush,  pant  for  blood ; 
Or,  stretch'd  on  broken  limbs,  consume  the  day. 
In  darkness  wTapt,  and  slumber  o'er  their  prey  ? 
By  the  pale  Moon  they  take  their  destin'd  round. 
And  lash  their  sides,  and  furious  tear  the  ground. 
Now  shrieks  and  dying  groans  the  desert  fill ; 
They  rage,  they  rend  ;  their  ravenous  jaws  distil 
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With  crinuon  foam;  and,  when  the  banquet *8  o'er^ 
They-  stride  away,  and  paint  their  steps  with  gore ; 
In  flight  alone  the  shepherd  puts  his  tnist, 
And  shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust 

*'  Mild  is  my  behemoth,  though  large  his  firame ; 
Smooth  is  his  temper,  and  represt  his  flame, 
While  unprovok'd.    This  native  of  the  flood 
Lifts  his  broad  ibot,  and  puts  ashore  ibr  fi)od ; 
Earth  sinks  beneath  him,  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs,  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See  with  what  strength  his  harden'd  loins  are  bound, 
All  over  proof)  and  shut  against  a  wound. 
How  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail ! 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  &U. 
Built  high  and  wide,  his  solid  bonee  surpass 
The  bars  of  steel ;  his  ribs  are  ribe  of  brass ; 
His  port  miuestic  and  his  armed  jaw 
Give  the  wide  forest,  and  the  numntain,  law. 
The  mountains  feed  him ;  there  the  beasts  admire 
The  mighty  stranger,  and  in  dread  retire ; 
At  length  his  greatness  nearer  they  survey. 
Graze  in  his  shadow,  and  his  eye  obey. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat. 
His  noontide  shelter  from  the  bumihg  heat ; 
Their  sedgy  bosoms  his  wide  couch  are  made. 
And  groves  of  willows  give  him  all  their  shade. 

"  His  eye   drinks  Jordan  up,  when  flr'd  with 
drought 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat ; 
In  lessen'd  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain : 
He  sinks  a  river,  and  he  thirsts  again. 

"  Go  to  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  fruitful  side, 
Cast  forth  thy  line  into  the  swelling  tide : 
With  slender  hair  leviathan  command. 
And  stretch  his  vastness  on  the  loaded  strand. 
Will  he  become  thy  servant?   Will  he  own 
Thy  lordly  nod,  and  tremble  at' thy  frown  ? 
Or  with  his  sport  amuse  thy  leisure  day. 
And,  bound  in  silk,  with  thy  soft  maidens  play  f 

^  Shall  pompous  banquets  swell  with  such  a  prize  7 
And  the  bowl  journey  round  his  ample  size  ? 
Or  the  debating  merchants  share  the  prey, 
And  various  limbs  to  various  marts  convey  f 
Through  his  firm  skull  what  steel  its  way  can  win  7 
What  forceful  engine  can  subdue  his  skin  ? 
Fly  far,  and  live ;  tempt  not  his  matchless  might : 
The  bravest  shrink  to  cowards  in  his  sight ; 
The  rashest  dare  not  rouse  him  up :  Who  ihen 
Shall  turn  on  me,  among  the  sons  of  men  7 

**  Am  I  a  debtor?  Hast  thou  ever  beard 
Whence  come  the  gifts  that  are  on  me  conferr'd  ? 
My  lavish  fruit  a  thousand  valleys  fills. 
And  mine  the  herds  that  graze  a  thousand  hills : 
£arth,  sea,  and  air,  all  Nature  is  my  own ; 
And  stars  and  Sun  are  dust  beneath  my  throne. 
And  dar'st  thou  with  the  World's  great  Father  vie, 
Thou,  who  dost  tremble  at  my  creature's  eye  f 

**  At  full  my  large  leviathan  shall  rise. 
Boast  all  his  strength,  and  spread  his  wondrous  size. 
,  Who,  great  in  arms,  e'er  stripp'd  his  shining  mail. 


Or  crown'd  his  triumph  with  a  single  scale? 
Whose  heart  sustains,  him  to  draw  near?  BehoU, 
Destruction  yawns ;  his  spaciouB  jaws  nnihld. 
And  marshal'd  round  the  wide  expanse,  diseioie 
Teeth  edg'd  with  death,  and  crowding  nms  on  nmi: 
What  hideous  fangs  on  either  aide  arise ! 
And  what  a  deep  abyas  between  them  lies! 
Mete  with  thy  lance,  and  with  thy  plummet  mui 
The  one  how  long,  the  other  how  profiMmd. 
His  bulk  is  charg*d  with  such  a  furious  seal. 
That  cbuds  of  smoke  from  his  spread  nostrih  vA, 
As  from  a  furnace ;  and,  when  rous'd  hit  ire, 
Fate  issues  from  his  jaws  in  streams  of  fire. 
The  rage  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas, 
Thy  terror,  this  thy  great  superior  plesse; 
Strength  on  his  ample  shoulder  sits  in  state ; 
His  well-join'd  limbs  are  dreadfully  compleie ; 
His  flakes  of  solid  flesh  are  slow  to  pan ; 
As  steel  his  nerves ;  as  adamant  his  hearL 

**  When,  late  awak'd,  he  rean  him  fimn  the  floods 
And,  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  doudi, 
Writhes  in  the  Sun  aloft  his  scaly  hei^^t, 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  ligbl, 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dresd. 

*'  Large  is  his  front ;  and,  when  his  boroirii'd  eya 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to  ne. 

**  In  vain  may  death  in  various  shapes  invade, 
The  swift-wing'd  arrow,  the  descending  blade; 
His  naked  breast  their  impotence  defies ; 
The  dart  rebounds,  the  brittle  fidchion  flies. 
Shut  in  himselC  the  war  vrithout  he  hean, 
Safe  in  the  tempest  of  their  rattling  spean; 
The  cumber'd  strand  their  wasted  voUeys  itnw; 
His  sport,  the  rage  and  labor  of  Uie  foe. 

'*  His  pastimes  like  a  caldron  boil  tbe  flood, 
And  blacken  ocean  with  the  rising  mod ; 
The  billows  feel  him,  as  he  works  his  way; 
His  hoary  footsteps  shine  along  the  sea ; 
The  foam  high-virrought  with  white  divides  the  peaL 
And  distant  sailors  point  where  Death  has  been. 

**  His  Uke  Earth  bears  not  on  her  spadoui  &ce; 
Alone  in  Nature  stands  his  daundess  race, 
For  utter  ignorance  of  fear  renown'd, 
In  wrath  he  rolls  his  baleful  eye  around ; 
Makes  every  swoln,  disdainful  heart  subside, 
And  holds  dominion  o'er  the  sons  of  pride." 
Then  the  Chaldsoan  eas*d  his  laboring  bresit, 
With  full  conviction  of  his  crime  opprest. 

**  Thou   canst  accomplish   all  things.  Lord  of 
Might! 

And  eveiy  thought  is  naked  to  thy  sight 
But,  oh ! '  thy  ways  are  wonderful,  and  lie 
Beyond  the  deepest  reach  of  mortal  eye. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  thme  almighty  power; 
But  never  saw  thee  till  this  dreadful  hour. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  the  Lord  of  Life  I  see, 
Abhor  myself  and  give  my  soul  to  diee. 
Nor  shall  my  weakness  tempt  thine  anger  more : 
Man  is  not  made  to  quewtitm,  but  adon.** 
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THE  COMPLAINT: 

OR, 

NIGHT-TUOUGHTa 

FEBVACK. 

Afl  the  occuion  of  thia  poem  was  real,  not  Jietiiiout ; 
80  the  method  purtuod  in  it  wu  mther  impoaed, 
by  what  •pontaneously  arose  in  the  author's  mind 
on  that  occasion,  than  meditated  or  designed;  which 
will  appear  very  probable  from  the  nature  of  it 
For  it  differs  from  the  common  mode  of  poetry, 
which  is,  from  long  narrations  to  dnw  short  morals. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  narrative  is  short,  and 
the  morality  arising  from  it  makes  the  bulk  of  the 
poem.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  iacts  men- 
tioned did  naturally  poor  these  moral  reflections 
on  the  thought  of  the  writer. 

NiOHT  TH«  FiSST. 
OM 

LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMM0RTALIT7. 

TO  TH>  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  ONSLOW,  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMOIfS. 

Tik'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  Ibmkes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
I  wake :   How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  gnve. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumidtuous;  where  my  wreck'd  desponding  thought, 
From  wave  to  wave  oi  fancied  misery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 
Though  now  resior'd,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 
The  Day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  Nighi, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
la  sun-ahine  to  the  color  of  my  &te. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  e6on  throne, 
In  rayless  nn^esty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis,  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  Blood  still,  and  Nature  made  o  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fuIfiU'd ; 
FkOe  !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

SHence  and  Darkness t  solemn  sisters!  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reojon  build  resolve, 
(Thai  column  of  true  majesty  in  man,)  . 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  7 — 

Thou,  who  didst  pot  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ! 
O  thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  Sun ;  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  Nature,  and  of  soul, 
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This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten,  and  to  cheer.     O  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe.) 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death , 
And  from  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  leas  inspire  my  conduct,  than  my  song; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  sigrud  that  demands  dispatch; 
How  much  is  to  be  donef  My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down-^n  what  ?  a  fiithomless  abyss ! 
A  dread  eternity !  how  sorely  mine  !  ^ 
And  can  etemi^  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  7 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  mode  him  such ! 
Who  center'd  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  dififereut  natures  marvellously  mixt. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Disttnguish'd  Unk  in  being's  endless  chain  \ 
Midway  from  nothing  to  die  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt! 
Though  sullied  fmd  dishonored,  still  divine! 
Dim  miniatare  of  greatnsas  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Ife2p2esf  immortal !  insect  tnjCnife .' 
A  worm !  a  god !— I  tremble  at  myself,  \ 

And  in  myself  am  lost!  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpris'd,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  oien:  How  Reason  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported,  and  alann'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  7  or  what  destroy  7 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angela  can't  confine  me  there. 

Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  deep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  though  my  soul  fentastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scal'd  the  cliff;  or  danc'd  on  holbw  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  7 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod ; 
Active,  aiirial,  towering,  unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  componion'a  falL 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  imimorUd: 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal.  Heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Doll  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loos  deplore,  that  are  not  lost? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around. 
In  infidel  distress?  Are  angels  there  7    . 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  7 

They  live!  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  Earth 
Unkindled,  unoonceiv'd ;  and  from  an  eyt 
Of  tendetnesB  let  heavenly  pity  fell 
8V8 
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On  me,  more  justly  numbered  vnnk  the  4!ead. 
This  U  the  desert,  this  the -solitude: 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  gnvei 
ThU  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
All,  all  on  Eaith,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  fitlly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more! 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule : 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  Death, 
Strong  Death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar« 
This  gron  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryoes  of  existence  fre^. 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sira. 
£mbiyoe8  we  must  be,  till  we  bunt  the  shell. 
Yon  amfaiant  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport !  and  of  man. 
Yet  man.  fool  roan !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  Earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  Moon, 
Here  pillions  all  his  wishes;  wiog'd  by  Heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seropjb  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  lair  tree,  &st  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  thd  just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  Time,  and  Pain,  and  Chance,  and  Death  expire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  yean. 
To  push  eternity  irom  human  thought. 
And  smother  souk  immortal  in  the  dustf 
A  soul  ironwrtal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd  or  alerm'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  weft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure  ?  It  o'erwhelms  myself  { 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world ! 
O  how  self-fetter*d  was  my  grovelling  soul! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wmpt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fancy  spun. 
Till  darken'd  Reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
Witib  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies ! 

Night-visions  may  befriend  (as  sung  above :) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fttal.    How  I  dreamt 
Of  things  impossible !  (Could  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  auMhine  in  the  storms  o£  life ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  penpective ! 
Till  at  Death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal. 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  pompons  furniture  f 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ngged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royo2fy  to  me ! 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss !  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

O  ye  Meet  scenes  of  permanent  delight ! 
Full,  above  measure!  lasting,  beyond  bound ! 
Aptrpebdtyoi  Miss  is  bliss. 
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Could  you,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end. 
That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  ap  idl  ] 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  ligfaL 
Safo  are  you  lodg'd  above  these  rolling  i 
The  baleful  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 
Sheds  sad  vicissitude  on  all  beneath. 
Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hoar  ; 
And  rarely  for  the  better;  or  the  hesi. 
More  mortal  than  the  cofimon  births  of  tsSbe. 
Each  moinea^  has  its  sickle,  emulous 
Of  Time's  enormous  scythe,  whose  ampla  aweep 
Strikes  empires  from  the  root;  each  momesd  plays 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  dowo 
The  fairest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

Bliss!  sublunary  bliss! — proud  words,  and  'vain! 
Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree ! 
A  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Heaven ! 
I  clasp'd  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 
O  had  I  weigh'd  it  ere  my  fond  embrace ! 
What  darts  of  agcmy  had  miss'd  my  heart! 

Death !  great  proprietor  of  all !  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  atan. 
The  Sun  himself  by  thy  permission  shines ; 
And,  one  day,  thou  shalt  pluck  him  from  faia  i 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  so  mean  f 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancor  wreak'd  on  me  7 
Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice  f 
Thy  shafl  flew  fArtce;  and  tArtce  my  peace  i 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  Moon  had  fill*d  her  bora 

0  Cynthia !  why  so  pale  ?  Dost  thou  hunent 

Thy  wretched  neighbor  ?  Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhiri'd  in  human  life  f 
How  wanes  my  borrowed  bliss !  from/ortene*#  smile 
Precarious  courtesy!  not  mrtue's  sore, 
Sel^iven,  sdar  ray  of  sound  delight 

In  every  varied  posture,  place,  and  hcmr. 
How  widow'd  every  thought  of  every  joy? 
Thought,  busy  thought!  too  busy  for  my  peace! 
Through  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  ekpa'd. 
Led  sofUy,  by  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Led,  like  a  murderer,  (and  such  it  proves !) 
Strays  (wretched  rover!)  o'er  the  (bearing  pasii 
In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays , 
And  finds  all  desert  now  ;  and  meets  the  gfaoals 
Of  my  departed  joys ;  a  numerous  train ! 

1  roe  the  riches  of  my  former  fate ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  lament ; 
I  tremble  at  the  bleasings  once  so  dear; 
And  every  pleasure  pains  me  to  the  heart. 

Yet  why  comjUain  f  or  why  complain  for  one  I 
Hangs  out  the  Sun  his  lustre  but  for  me. 
The  single  man  7  Are  angels  all  beside  f 
I  mourn  for  millions :  'tis  the  common  lot ; 
In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  Fate  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  bom. 
Not  more  the  children,  than  sure  heirs,  of  pain. 

War,  Famine,  Pest,  Volcano.  Storm,  and  Fire, 
Intestine  broils,  Oppreifsion,  vnih  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God*s  image  disinherited  of  day, 
Here,  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  Sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  haramer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life ; 
And  plow  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some,  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  ]imbs» 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valor  sar'd. 
If  so  the  tyrant,  or  bis  minion,  doom. 
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Want,  and  incumble  Dimtue,  (fell  pair !) 

Od  bopelen  multihideB  remonelen  leixe 

At  once ;  and  make  a  refoge  of  the  giave. 

How  groaning  kotgriiaU  eject  their  dead ! 

What  numbefB  groan  for  nd  adminion  there ! 

What  numbers,  once  in  Fortune'a  lap  high-fod. 

Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  Charity ! 

To  ifaock  vm  more,  solicit  it  in  Tain ! 

Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasore !  since  in  paint 

You  rue  more  modish  yisits,  visit  here. 

And  breathe  from  your  debauch :  give,  and  reduce 

Surf  tic »  dominion  o'er  you :  but  so  great 

Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  right 
Happy !  did  sorrow  seise  on  tacA  alone. 

Not  prwdence  can  defend,  or  vtrtae  save ; 

Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance ; 

And  punishment  the  guiltlen ;  aiiid  alarm. 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fend  of  peace. 
Man's  caution  oi\en  into  danger  turns ; 

And  his  guard,  felling,  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happtneu  itself  makes  good  her  name ; 
Our  very  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  dote  on  most. 
From  that  fer  which  we  dote,  felidty  ! 
The  wmootheMt  course  of  Nature  has  its  pains ! 
And  truett  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities ! 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe ! 
Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  Earth. 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  foil,  than  cause  to  sigh. 
A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  vjotte. 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands; 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and  death. 
Such  is  Earth's  melancholy  map !  but,  fer 
More  sad !  this  Earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  ddighU 
To  woe's  wide  empire ;  where  deep  trouilea  Uma, 
Loud  torrotM  howl,  envenom'd  pasnaiu  bite. 
Ravenous  cei/airnhV*  our  vitals  seise, 
And  threatening  fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 
What  then  am  J,  who  sorrow  for  mytdfi 
Tn  age,  in  infency,  from  others'  aid 
Is  all  our  hope ;  to  teach  us  to  be  hind. 
That,  Nature's  firm  hut  lesson  to  mankind : 
The  aelfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels. 
More  generous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts ; 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  virtue,  more  than  prudetux,  bids  me  give 
Swoln  thought  a  sscofiJ  channel ;  who  divide, 
They  weaken  too^  the  torrent  of  their  grief 
Take,  then,  O  World!  thy  much-indebted  tear: 
How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness. 
To  those  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an  hour! 

0  thou!  whatever  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults! 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  congratulate  my  fete  7 

1  know  thou  wouldst ;  thy  pride  demands  it  from  me. 
Let  thy  pride  pardon,  what  thy  nature  needs. 
The  salutary  censure  of  a  friend. 

*  Thou  happy  toreteft .'  by  blindneas  thou  art  blest; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 
Know,  smUer!  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd ! 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay ; 
She  makes  a  scouige  of  past  prosperity. 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distreas. 

Lorenao,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 
Thy  fond  heart  dances,  while  the  Sipren  sings. 


Dear  is  thy  welfere ;  think  me  not  unkind  ; 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  that /ear  is  sacred  to  the  storm  : 
Stand  on  thy  guard  against  the  smilef  of  Fate. 
Is  Heaven  tremendous  in  its  feowns?  Moat  sore; 
And  in  its  fevon  formidable  too; 
Its  fevors  here  are  trials,  not  reward* ; 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  fiom  care ; 
And  should  alann  us,  full  as  nrach  as  woes ; 
Awake  us  to  their  cauae  and  constquenoe ; 
And  make  us  tremble,  weigfa'd  with  our  desert ; 
Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys, 
Lest,  while  we  claop^  we  kill  them ;  nay,  invert 
To  worse  than  iimpZe  misery,  their  charms 
RevoUedjoy9,  like  foes  in  dvil  war. 
Like  bosom-friendships  to  resentment  aour'd. 
With  rage  envenom'd  rise  against  our  peace 
Beware  what  Earth  calls  happiness ;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire 
Who  builds  on  leas  than  an  immortal  base. 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Philander!  thy  last  sigh 
Dissolv'd  the  charm ;  the  disenchanted  Earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.   Where  her  glittering  towen  ? 
Her  golden  mountains,  where  ?  all  darken'd  down 
To  naked  waste ;  d  dreary  vale  of  tears; 
The  great  magician's  dead !  Thou  poor,  pale  piece  , 
Of  outcast  earth,  in  darkness !  what  a  change 
From  yesterday !  Thy  dariing  hope  so  near, 
(Long-labor'd  prize !)  O  how  ambition  flush'd 
Thy  glowing  cheek !  Ambition  truly  great, 
Of  virtuous  praise.    Death*a  subtle  seed  within 
(Sly,  treacherous  miner!)  working  in  the  dark, 
Smil'd  at  thy  well^»ncerted  scheme,  and  beckon'd 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red, 
Unfeded  ere  it  fell ;  one  moment's  prey  I 

Man's  foresight  is  condiHonaUy  wise ; 
Lorenzo !  wisdom  into  folly  tunia 
Oft,  the  first  instant,  its  idee  feir 
To  laboring  thought  is  bom.    How  dim  our  eye ! 
The  present  moment  terminates  our  sight ; 
Clouds,  thick  as  those  on  doomsday,  drown  the  nexti 
We  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Thne  is  dealt  out  ty  particles ;  and  each. 
Ere  mingled  with  the  streaming  sands  of  Kfe, 
By  Fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence,  **  Where  eternity  begins." 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  novo ; 
There 's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to.morrow'8  dawn  f 
Where  is  to-morrow  7  in  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain ;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  ttus  perhe^. 
This  peradventure,  infemoos  for  lies. 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
Our  mountain-hopes,  spin  out  eternal  schemes. 
As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  ont.spin. 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud  : 
Nor  had  he  cause ;  a  warning  was  denied  : 
How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe ! 
As  sudden,  though  for  years  admonish'd  home. 
Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  bevrare. 
Beware*  Lorenzo !  a  dow  sudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise ! 
Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fetal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Procnutination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
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Year  after  year  it  steala,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leavee 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'tis  80  frequent,  thig  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  **That  all  men  are  about  to  live/' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own,*  their  future  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  w'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is/oQy's  vails ; 
That  lodg'd  in/ate%  to  wiadom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpote,  they  pottpone  f 
Tis  not  mfoUy,  not  to  soom  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  tmstlom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage ;  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourtdve* ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  oxafaiherB  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  roan  mgpects  himself  a  fiiol; 
JiCnows  it  nt  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  ffty  chides,  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  reaohe  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves;  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  vchy?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is 

found. 
As  from  the  lotn^  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thoughts  of  death. 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander?  That  were  strange! 

0  my  full  heart. — ^But  should  I  give  it  vent. 
The  longest  night,  though  longer  far,  would  fail. 
And  the  lark  listen  to  my  nudrughi  song. 

The  sprightly  lark's  shrill  matin  wakes  the  mom ; 
Oriefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 

1  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 

The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel !  like  thee. 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen :  every  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay. 
'  Yet  be  not  vain ;  there  are.  who  thine  excel. 
And  charm  through  distant  ages;  wrapt  in  shade. 
Prisoner  of  darkness!  to  the  silent  hourt. 
How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine. 
To  luU  my  griefs,  and  steal  my  heart  from  woe ! 
I  roll  their  raptures,  but  not  catch  their  fire. 
Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Msonides ! 
Or,  Milton !  thee ;  ah,  could  I  reach  your  strain ! 
Or  Am,  who  made  Msonides  our  own, 
Man  too  he  sung :  immorUd  man  I  sing ; 
Oft  bursts  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life ; 
What,  now,  but  immortality  can  please  7 
O  had  he  press'd  his  theme,  pursued  the  tracks 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day ! 
O  had  he,  mounted  on  hia  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man! 
How  had  it  blest  mankind,  tmd  rescued  me ! 
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TIME,  DEATH,  AND  FBIENOSHIP. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EAKL  OF  WIUDHQTOK. 


*<  When  (he  cock  crew,  he  tM*pl"— smote  by  that  eye 
Which  looks  on  me,  on  all :  that  power,  who  bids 
TTttM  midnight  sentinel,  with  clarion  shrill. 
Emblem  of  that  which  shall  awake  the  de«d. 
Rouse  souls  from  slumber,  into  thoagfats  of  Heaven. 
Shall  I,  too,  weep  ?  Where  then  is  fbrtiiude  t 
And,  fortitude  abandon'd,  where  is  man  f 
I  know  the  terms  on  which  he  sees  the  light ; 
He  that  is  bom,  is  'listed ;  life  is  war ; 
Eternal  war  with  woe.  Who  bears  it  best. 
Deserves  it  leasts — On  other  themes  I  '11  dwelL 
Lorenzo !  let  me  turn  my  thoughts  on  thee. 
And  thine,  on  themes  may  profit ;  profit  there 
Where  most  they  need.    Themes,  too,  the  genuine 

«        growth 
Of  dear  Philandei's  dust  He  tkut,  thoagfa  dc«d. 
May  still  befriend — What  themes?  Time's  wondrmt 

pnce. 
Death,  friendship,  and  Philander*sjEiuiI  saase. 
So  could  I  touch  these  themes,  as  might  obtain 
Thine  ear,  nor  leave  thy  heart  quite  disengaged. 
The  good  deed  would  delight  roe ;  half  impress 
On  my  dark  cloud  an  Iris ;  and  fVom  grief 
Call  glory. — Dost  thou  moum  Philander*s  &le  f 
I  know  thou  say'st  it .-  Says  thy  life  the  same  f 
He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  deeire. 
Where  is  that  thirst,  that  avarice  of  time, 
(O  glorious  avarice !)  thought  of  death  inspiies^ 
As  ramor'd  robberies  endear  our  gold  ? 
O  time  !  than  gold  more  sacred ;  more  a  IoshI 
Than  lead,  to  fools ;  and  fools  reputed  wiae. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  acoount  f 
What  yeart  are  squander'd,  wiedom^s  debt  unpaid ! 
Our  wealth  in  days,  all  due  to  that  discbarge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he*s  at  the  door. 
Insidious  Death  !  should  his  strong  hand  arrest. 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexwable  chain 
Fast  binds ;  and  vengeance  claims  the  fall  arrear. 

How  late  I  shudder'd  on  the  brink !  how  late 
Life  call'd  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair! 
That  time  is  mine,  O  Mead !  to  thee  I  owe ; 
Fain  would  I  pay  thee  with  eternity. 
But  ill  my  genius  answen  ray  desire ; 
My  sickly  song  is  mortal,  past  thy  cure. 
Accept  the  will ; — that  dies  not  with  my  stoain. 

For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenao  f  Hot 
For  Emndapian,  but  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'st  it  folly  to  be  wise  loo  soon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purehase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  teQ 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aim'd,  still  nearer  the  great  m&rk 
Of  men  and  angels ;  virtue  mora  divine. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain  f 
(These  Heaven  benign  in  vital  union  binds) 
And  sport  we  like  the  natives  of  the  bough. 
When  vernal  sons  inspire?  Amusement  reigna 
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Man's  great  demand :  to  trifle,  is  to  live : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die  f 

Thoa  say'st  I  pnadt,  Lorenao!  'tis  oonftst 
What  if,  finr  onoe,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake  t 
Who  wants  amutemeni  in  the  flaine  of  hattle  t 
Is  it  not  treason  to  the  aonl  immortal, 
^  Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  priie  f 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  core  f 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  scenes 
Their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sight. 
As  lands,  and  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 
To  the  poor  shatter'd  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  oflf  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there  7 
Will  toys  amuse  7  No :  thrones  will  then  be  feoys. 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 

Redeem  we  time  7 — Its  loss  we  dearly  buy. 
What  pleads  Lorenzo  for  his  high-priz'd  sports  7 
He  pleads   time's  numerous  VUmks;  he  loudly 

'    pleads 
The  straw-like  trijUe  on  life's  common  stream. 
From  whom  those  Ikmke  and  irifiee^  but  from  thee  t 
No  Uank,  no  trijle.  Nature  made,  or  meant 
Virtue,  or  purpoe'd  virtue,  still  be  thine ; 
This  cancels  thy  complaint  at  once.     This  leaves 
[n  act  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
77ds  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all ; 
TTiis,  the  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gold ; 
This  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 
A  royal  tribute  from  the  poorest  hours ; 
immense  revenue!  every  moment jxiys. 
If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power; 
Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed : 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 
Our  outward  act  indeed  admits  restraint ; 
Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer ; 
Guard  well  thy  thought ;  our  thoughts  are  heard  in 

Heaven.  ^ 

On  all-important  time,  through  every  age. 
Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urg'd ;  die 

man 
Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighs  an  hoor. 
*'  Vve  lost  a  day'* — ^the  prince  who  nobly  cried 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown ; 
Of  Rome  7  Say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 
He  spoke,  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 
So  should  all  speak :  so  Rsason  speaks  in  all : 
From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  G<)d  in  man* 
Why  fly  to  lolly,  why  to  frenzy  fly. 
For  rescue  from  the  blessing  we  possess  7 
Time,  the  supreme ! — ^Time  is  Eternity ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give ; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adom'd. 

Ah !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed. 
And  whiri  us  (happy  riddance  f)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  Art!  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  Nature's  voice  unstifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death ; 
Death,  most  our  dread;  death  thus  more  dreadful 

made: 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity ! 
Jjtisure  is  pain ;  takes  ofif  our  chariot-wheels ; 


How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life! 
Ble^t  leisure  is  oar  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  Earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  Thought    As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement; 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields ; 
Slight  inconvenience !  Prisons  hardly  frown. 
From  hateful  T^une  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  relief, 
We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink. 
Ages  to  years.    The  telescope  is  tum'd. . 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him,  when  past  by ;  what  then  is  seen, 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  7 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast!  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errors,  and  these  ills; 
To  Nature  just,  their  aniae  and  cure  explore. 
Not  short  Heaven's  bounty,  boundless  our  expense ; 
No  niggard,  Nature ;  men  are  prodigals. 
We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  we  breathe,  not  live. 
Time  wasted  is  existence,  u«'<2  is  Ufe, 
And  hare  exietence,  man,  to  Uve  ordain'd. 
Wrings,  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight 
And  why  7  since  Time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste, 
Enjoin'd  to  fly ;  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man ; 
Time's  use  was  doom'd  a  pleasure ;  waste,  a  pain ; 
That  man  might  fed  his  error,  if  unseen : 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labor  for  his  core ; 
Not,  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 
Life's  cares  are  comfcHis ;  such  by  Heaven  design'd ; 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretched. 
Cares  are  employments,  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  a  rack ;  the  reck  of  rest. 
To  souls  most  adverse ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Hera  then,  the  riddle,  mark'd  above,  unfolds 
When  time  turns  torment  when  man  turns  a  fooL 
We  rave,  we  wrestle,  with  great  Nature's  plan  ; 
We  thwart  the  Deity ;  and  'tis  decreed. 
Who  thwart  his  will,  shall  contradict  their  own. 
Hence  our  unnatural  quarrah  with  ourselves ; 
Our  thoughts  at  enmity ;  our  bosom-broil ; 
We  push  Time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back : 
Lavish  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life; 
L{fe  we  think  long,  and  short ;    Death  seek,  and 

shun: 
Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife. 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity !  while  here, 
How  tasteless!  and  how  terrible,  when  gone! 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  us 

still; 
The  spirit  walks  of  ev'ry  day  deceased ; 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death,  nor  life  delight  us.    If  time  past. 
And  time  possest,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  7 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordain'd. 
Time  ut^d.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  houn 
By  vigorous  effort  and  on  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  vntk  Nature ;  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Our  error's  cause  and  cure  are  seen :  see  next 
Time's  nature,  origin,  importance,  speed ; 
And  thy  great  gain  from  urging  his  career. — 
All-sensual  man,  because  untouch'd,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  Time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
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Is  truly  man's;  'tis  fortune's — ^Time's  a  god. 
Hast  tAou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence ; . 
Fovt  or  agoing  what  wonden  he  can  do ! 
And  wiU :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  Time  (Heaven's  stranger!) 

sent 
On  his  important  embassy  to  man. 
Lorenao !  no :  On  the  long-desttn'd  hour, 
From  everlasting  ages  growing  ripe* 
That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 
>yhen  the  Dread  Sire,  on  enuuiation  bent. 
And  big  with  Nature,  rising  in  his  might, 
Call'd  forth  creation  (for  then  Time  was  bom,) 
By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds ; 
Kot  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  Heaven, 
From  old  Eternity's  mysterious  orb, 
Was  TSme  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies ; 
The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode, 
Measuring  bis  motions  by  revolving  spheres ; 
Thai  horologe  machinery  divine. 
Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children  play. 
Like  numerous  wings  around  him,  as  he  flies : 
Or,  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 
His  ample  pinions,  swiil  as  darted  flame. 
To  gain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 
And  join  anew  Eternity,  his  sire ; 
In  his  immutability  to  nest. 
When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhing'd 
(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rote. 

Why  spur  the  speedy  ?  Why  with  levities 
New-wing  thy  short,  short  day's  too  rapid  flight? 
Know'st  thou,  or  what  thou  dost,  or  what  is  done  ? 
Man  flies  from  Time,  and  Time  from  man ;  too  soon 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end ; 
And  then,  where  are  we  ?  where,  Lorenzo !  then 
Thy  sports  ?  thy  pomps  ? — ^I  grant  thee,  in  a  state 
Not  unambitious ;  in  the  ruffled  shroud, 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath. 
Has  Death  his  fopperies  ?  Then  well  may  Life 
Put  on  her  plume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine. 
Ye  wdL-array'd!  ye  lilies  of  our  land ! 
Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil,  nor  spin, 
(As  sister  lilies  might)  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight! 
Ye  delicate !  who  nothing  can  support. 
Yourselves  most  insupportable !  ibr  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  Sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo ;  silky-eolt 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  fram'd  in  foreign  looms ! 
O  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age !  who  deem 
One  moment  unamus'd,  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  man !  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bawble  drivel'd  o'er  by  sense ; 
For  rattles,  and  conceits  of  every  cast. 
For  change  of  follies,  and  relays  of  joy. 
To  drag  your  patient  through  the  tedious  length 
Of  a  short  winter's  cZai^— say,  sages !  say. 
Wit's  oracles !  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams ! 
How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night. 
Where  such  expedients  fail  f 

O  treacherous  Conscience!  while  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  luU'd  with  63rren  song; 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein, 
And  give  us  up  to  license  unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  informer  minutes  eveiy  fiiult, 


And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band  ,* 
A  watchful  foe !  the  fermidable  spy. 
Listening,  o'eihean  the  whispers  of  our  camp: 
Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 
And  steals,  our  embryoes  of  iniquity. 
As  all-rapacious  usurers  conceal 
Their  doomaday-book  from  all-oonsuming  bein; 
Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 
Us  spendthrifls  of  inestimable  time ; 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapplied ; 
In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass 
Writes  our  whole  history :  which  Death  shall  read 
In  every  pale  deUnquent's  priMiie  ear; 
And  Judgment  publish ;  publish  to  more  worUfl 
Than  this ;  and  endlees  age  in  groans  rewuod. 
Lorenzo,  swh  that  sleeper  in  thy  breast! 
Such  is  her  slumber ;  and  her  vengeance  suck 
For  slighted  counsel ;  such  thy  future  peace! 
And  think'st  thou  still  thou  canst  be  wise  too  soosi 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song  ? 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herselC     Each  night  we  die. 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew :  each  day.  a  liie ! 
And  shall  we  kUl  each  day  ?  If  Trijling  kilb; 
Sure  Vice  must  butcher.    O  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us !    Time  destroy'd 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 
Time  flies,  Death  urges,  knells  call.  Heaven  iiiTife^ 
Hell  threatens :  All  exerts ;  in  efiort,  all ; 
More  than  creation  labors ! — labors  more  t 
And  is-there  in  creation  what,  amidst 
This  tumult  universal,  wing'd  dispatch, 
And  ardent  energy,  supinely  yawns  7 
Man  sleeps ;  and  man  alone ;  and  manj  whose  to, 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme. 
Endless,  hair>hung.  breeze^haken,  o'er  the  gulf 
A  moment  trembles;  drops!  and  man,  ibr  wbora 
All  else  is  in  alarm !  man^  the  sole  cause 
Of  this  surrounding  storm !  and  yet  he  deeps, 
As  the  storm  rock'd  to  rest. — ^Throw  years  away  ? 
Throw  enures,  and  be  blameless.    Moments  sew, 
Heaven 's  on  their  wing :  a  moment  we  may  wi«ii 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.    Bid  Day  ^ 

still. 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  re-import 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo,  more  than  miracles  we  want; 
Lorenzo — O  for  yesterdays  to  come ! 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  man  awake  ; 
His  ardor  such,  for  what  oppresses  fliee. 
And  is  his  ardor  vain,  Lorenzo  t  No ; 
That  more  than  miracle  the  gods  indulge; 
To-day  is  yesterday  retum'd  ;  retura'd 
Full-power'd  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adorn. 
And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace. 
I.et  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate ;  ' 

Nor,  like  its  elder  sistors,  die  a  fool. 
Shall  it  evaporate  in  fume  ?  fly  off 
Fuliginous,  and  stain  us  deeper  still? 
Shall  we  be  poorer  for  the  plenty  pour'd  ? 
More  wretched  for  the  clemencies  of  Heaven? 

Where  shall  I  find  him  t  Angels!  tell  me  where- 
Yoti  know  him :  he  is  near  you :  point  him  oat: 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  broiii'7 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowew  f 
Your  golden  wings,  now  hovering  o'er  hini.  »heo 
Proteciion  ;  now,  ore  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight!  brd  of  ftte! 
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That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow  ! 

Whose  work  is  done  ;  who  triumphs  in  the  pott  ; 

Whose  yttterdayt  look  backwards  with  a  smile ; 

Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly ; 

That  common,  but  opprobrious  lot !  past  houn» 

If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight, 

If  lolly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave, 

All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb*d ; 

All  godlike  passion  for  eternals  quencht; 

AH  relish  of  realities  expir*d ; 

Renounc'd  all  correspondence  with  the  skies ; 

Our  freedom  chained  ;  quite  wingless  our  desire ; 

In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar; 

Prone  to  the  centre  ;  crawling  in  the  dust ; 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim ; 

Embruted  every  faculty  divine ; 

Hear^buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

The  worid,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  sools,   # 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  Are 

To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 

On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  masteis 

chang'd : 
Though  we  from  Earth ;  ethereal,  they  that  felL 
Such  veneration  due,  O  man,  to  man. 
Who  venerate  themselves,  the  world  despise. 
For  what,  gay  friend !  is  this  escutchecn*d  world. 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night; 
A  night,  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray. 
And  wraps  our  thought,  at  banquets,  in  the  shroud  f 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence. 
Inch-high  the  grave  above  ;  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dwells  t}ie  multitude :  We  gaze  around ; 
We  read  tl^eir  monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  depbr'd ; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot ! 

Is  Death  at  distance  ?  No ;  he  has  been  on  thee, 
And  giv'n  sure  earnest  of  his  final  blow. 
Those  hours  that  lately  smil'd,  where  are  they  now? 
Pallid  to  thought,  and  ghastly!  drown'd,  aU  drown'd 
In  that  great  deep,  which  nothing  diiembogues  ! 
And,  dying,  they  bequeath'd  thee  small  renown. 
The  rest  are  on  the  wing :  how  fleet  their  flight ! 
Already  has  the  fatal  train  took  fire ; 
A  moment,  and  the  world's  blown  up  to  theef 
The  Sun  is  darkness,  and  the  stars  are  dust 

Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours ; 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven ; 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 

news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  loudom's  firiend,  her  best ;  if  not,  worst  foe. 
O  reconcile  them !   Kind  Experience  cries, 
**  There 's  nothing  here,  but  what  as  nothing  weighs; 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain ; 
And  by  success  are  tutored  to  despair." 
Nor  it  it  only  thus,  but  mutt  be  sa 
Who  knows  not  this,  though  grey,  is  still  a  child. 
Loose  then  from  EUvth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 

Art  thou  80  moor*d  thou  canst  not  disengage. 
Nor  give  thy  thoughts  a  ply  to  future  scenes? 
Since  by  life's  passing  breath,  blown  up  from  Earth, 
Light  as  the  summer's  dust,  we  take  in  air 
A  moment's  giddy  flight,  and  fiill  again ; 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  trodden  soil. 
And  sleep,  till  Earth  herself  shall  be  no  more ; 
Since  Iheji  (as  emmets,  their  small  world  o'erthrown) 
We,  sore  amaz'd,  fiom  out  Earth's  ruins  crawl. 
And  rise  to  fiite  extreme  of  foul  or  fair. 
As  man's  own  choice  (controller  of  the  skies  .*) 


As  man's  despotic  will,  perhaps  one  hour, 
(O  how  omnipotent  is  time !)  decrees ; 
Should  not  each  warning  give  a  strong  alarm  ? 
Warning,  far  less  than  that  of  bosom  torn 
From  bosom,  bleeding  o'er  the  sacred  dead ! 
Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  pass. 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  which  struck. 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian  pale, 
Ere-while  high-flusht  with  insolence  and  wine  f 
Like  that,  the  dial  speaks ;  and  points  to  thee, 
Lorenzo !  loth  to  break  thy  banquet  up. 

"  O  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee ; 
And,  while  it  lasts,  is  emptier  than  my  shade." 
Its  silent  language  such :  nor  need'st  thou  call 
Thy  Magi,  to  decipher  what  it  means. 
Know,  like  the  Median,  fate  is  in  thy  waUs : 
Dost  ask,  Hoio  7  Whence  t  Belshazzar-Iike,  amaz'd  t 
Man's  make  incloses  the  sure  seeds  of  death ; 
Life  feeds  the  murderer :  Ingrete !  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal,  and  then  his  nurse  devours. 

But  here,  Lorenzo,  the  delusion  lies : 
That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life, 
It  life  resembles  too :  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swifl  by  stealth : 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 
Warnings  point  out  our  danger ;  gnomons,  time : 
As  these  are  useless  when  the  Sun  is  set; 
So  thoee,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 
Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  ejfe, 
That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard. 
But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 
So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  what  we  wish, 
Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  be 's  aware : 
A  Wilmington  goes  slower  than  the  Sun : 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day ; 
E'en  age  itself.     Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrow'd  brows.    To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fiiir  days  in  winter,  for  the  spring ; 
And  turn  our  blessing  into  bane.    Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  fed. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest ; 
The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

On  this,  or  similar.  Philander  \  thou 
Whose  mind  was  morel,  as  the  preacher's  tongue  , 
And  strong,  to  wield  all  science,  worth  the  name  \ 
How  often  we  talk'd  down  the  summer's  Sun, 
And  cool'd  our  passions  by  the  breezy  stream ! 
How  often  thAw'd  and  shorten'd  winter's  eve. 
By  conflict  kind,  that  struck  out  latent  truth. 
Best  found,  so  sought ;  to  the  reduse  more  coy ! 
Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip ; 
Clean  runs  the  thread ;  if  not,  'tis  thrown  away. 
Or  kept  to  tie  up  nonsense  for  a  song ; 
Song,  fashionably  fruitless ;  such  as  stains 
The  fancy,  and  imhallow'd  passion  fires ; 
Chiming  her  saints  to  Cylherea's  fana 

Know'st  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  a  firiend  contains  ? 
As  bees  mixt  nectar  drew  from  fragrant  flowers. 
So  men  from  friendship,  wisdom  and  ddigJd ; 
Twins  tied  by  Nature ;  if  they  part,  they  die. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.    Thoughts  shut  up  want 

air. 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  Sun. 
Had  thought  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  denied ; 
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Speech,  thought's  canal !  speech,  thoagfafs  criterion 

too! 
Thought,  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold,  or  dross ; 
When  coin'd  in  woM,  we  know  its  reed  worth. 
If  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use : 
Twill  buy  thee  benefit ;  perhaps  renown. 
Thought,  too,  delivered,  is  the  more  possest; 
Teaching,  we  learn ;  and,  giving,  we  retain 
The  births  of  intellect;  when  dumb,  foigot 
Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 
Speedi  burnishes  our  mental  magazine ; 
Brightens,  for  ornament  ,*  and  whets,  for  use. 
What  numbers,  sheath'd  in  erudition,  lie, 
Plung'd  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes. 
And  rusted  in ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge. 
And  play'd  a  sprightly  beam,  if  bom  to  speech ; 
If  bom  blest  hein  of  half  their  mother's  tongue ! 
'TIS  thought's  exchange,  which,  like  th*  alternate 

push 
Of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  leaned  scum, 
And  defecates  the  student's  standing  pool. 

In  cofUemplatUm  is  his  proud  resource  ? 
*Ti8  poor,  as  proud,  by  converte  unsustain'd. 
Rude  diought  runs  wild  in  amtemplation*B  field ; 
Converte,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  hit 
Of  due  restraint ;  and  «mu2a<um's  spur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  aw'd. 
Tib  convene  qualifies  for  solitude ; 
As  exercise,  for  salutary  rest 
By  that  untutor'd,  ConteinptoioR  raves; 
And  Nalure'B  fool,  1^  WUdom  is  undone. 

WMonif  though  richer  than  Peravian  mines. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  happint»9  f 
Thai  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  (bol ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  vrithout  her  bells. 
Friendships  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  ottr  wsdom  wise. 
NeUure,  in  zeal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists:  it  calls  for  ftoo; 
Rich  fruit!  Heaven-planted !  never  pluckt  by  one. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  sodoZ  man  true  relish  of  himself 
Full  on  ourselvesr  descending  in  a  line, 
Pleiuure*8  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast. 

Celestial  HappinesSf  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  Earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  fmds, 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  Heaven — the  bosom  of  a  friend ; 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft. 
Each  other's  piflow  to  repose  divine. 
Beware  the  counterfeit ;  in  possum's  flame 
Hearts  melt,  but  melt  like  ice,  soon  harder  froze. 
True  love  strikes  root  in  reason ;  passion's  foe : 
Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life : 
I  wrong  her  much— entenders  us  for  ever : 
Of  Friendship's  fairest  fruits,  the  fruit  most  fair 
Is  virtue  kindling  at  a  rival  fire. 
And,  emuUmdy,  rapid  in  her  race. 
O  the  soft  enmity !  endearing  strifb ! 
This  carries  friendship  to  her  txxmtide  point. 
And  gives  the  rivet  of  etemity. 

From  Friendships  which  outlives  my  former  themes, 
Glorious  survivor  of  old  Time  and  Death  ; 
From  Friendship,  thus,  that  flower  of  heavenly  seed ; 


The  vrise  extract  Earth's  roost  HyUean  Uia, 
Superior  wisdom,  crown'd  with  smiling  jojr. 

But  for  whom  blossoms  this  Elyaian  jUmrt 
Abroad  they  find,  who  cherish  it  at  home. 
Lorenzo !  pardon  what  my  love  extorts, 
An  honest  love,  and  not  afraid  to  fiown. 
Though  choice  of  follies  fosten  on  the  greats 
None  clings  more  obstinate  than  fancy,  find. 
That  sacred  Friendship  is  their  easy  prey; 
Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  golden  lure. 
Or  fsscination  of  a  high-bora  smile. 
Theur  smiles,  the  great,  and  the  coquet,  throw  oel 
For  others*  hearts,  tenacious  of  their  own; 
And  we  no  less  of  ours,  when  such  the  bsxL 
Ye  fortune's  ooflerers!  Ye  powers  of  wealth! 
Can  gold  gain  friendship?  Impudence  of  hope! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Lorenzo !  pride  repress ;  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  has  found  a  firiend  in  thes. 
AU  like  the  purchase ;  few  the  prico  will  psjr; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  betow. 

What  if  (since  daring  on  so  nice  a  theme) 
I  show  thee  friendship  delicate,  as  dear, 
Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  T 
Reserve  will  wound  it ;  and  distruslt  destroy. 
Deliberate  in  all  things  with  thy  friend. 
But  since  friends  grow  not  thick  on  eveiy  boo^ 
Nor  every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core ; 
First,  on  thy  friend,  deliberate  with  thyself; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift ;  not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen  ;  fixing,  fix ; 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  desth. 
Well,  for  diy  friend  ;  but  nobler  far  fin-  thee; 
How  gallant  danger  for  Earth's  highest  prize! 
A  firiend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
"  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  worid : 
A  world  iit  purchase  for  a  fnend  is  gain." 

So  sung  he,  (angels  hear  that  angels  aiog! 
Angels  from  friendship  gather  half  their  jeyO 
So  sung  Philander,  as  bis  finend  went  roaod 
In  the  rich  ichors  in  the  generous  blood 
Of  Bacchus,  purple  god  of  jojroos  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 
He  drank  long  health,  and  virtue,  to  bis  fiieod ; 
His  friend,  who  warm'd  him  more,  who  oat  a 

spir'd. 
Friendship's  the  wine  of  life ;  but  fineodrfiip  •» 
(Not  such  was  his)  is  neither  strong,  nor  pore. 
O !  for  the  bright  complexion,  ooidial  wamlfa. 
And  elevating  spirit,  of  a  friend, 
For  twenty  summers  ripening  by  my  nde, 
All  feculence  of  folsebood  long  thrown  doim; 
All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul; 
As  crystal  clear;  and  smiling  as  they  rise! 
Here  nectar  flows ;  it  sparkles  in  our  sight ; 
Rich  to  the  taste,  and  genuine  from  the  hesrt: 
High-flavor'd  bliss  for  gods!  on  Earth  bow  tire. 
On  Earth  how  lost! — Philander  is  no  mors. 

Think'st  thou  the  theme  intoxicates  my  soog? 
Am  I  too  warm  f  Too  warm  I  cannot  be. 
I  lov'd  him  much ;  but  now  I  love  him  more. 
Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  batfcoooetld. 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  ploBM 
Expanded  shine  with  azure,  green,  and  goMt 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  ffigiit 
His  flight  Philander  took ;  his  upward  fiigbt, 
If  ever  soul  ascended.    Had  he  dropt, 
(That  eagle  genius !)  O  had  he  let  fell 
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One  feather  as  he  flew :  I,  theo,  had  wiote. 
What  friends  might  flatter ;  prudent  fbet  ibrbear ; 
^  Rivals  scarce  damn ;  and  Zoilos  reprieve. 

Tet  what  I  can,  I  must;  it  were  profiine 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies. 
And  cast  in  sfaadov^-s  his  illustrious  close. 
Strsnge !  the  theme  most  affecting,  roost  sublime, 
Momentous  most  to  man,  should  sleep  unsung ! 
'  And  yet  it  sleeps,  by  genius  unawak'd, 

Ptdnim  or  Christian ;  to  the  blush  of  wit 
Man's  highest  triumph!  man*s  prolbundest  ftU! 
The  deaih-bed  of  the  just!  is  yet  undrawn 
'         By  mortal  hand  !  it  merits  a  divine : 

Angels  should  paint  it,  angels  ever  Ihartt 
'         There,  on  a  post  of  honor,  and  of  joy. 
'  Dare  I  presume,  then  ?  but  Philander  bids ; 

And  glory  tempts,  and  inclination  calls-^ 
Yet  am  I  struck;  as  struck  the  soul,  beneath 
Aerial  graves*  impenetrable  gloom ; 
Or,  in  some  mighty  nctn's  solemn  shade ; 
'         Or,  gazing  by  pale  bmps  on  high-bom  dust, 
'         In  vaults ;  thin  courts  of  poor  unflatter'd  kings; 
Or,  at  the  midnight  altar**  hallow'd  flame. 
Is  it  religion  to  proceed  ?  I  pause — 
And  enter,  aw'd,  the  temple  of  my  theme. 
Is  it  his  death-bed  I  No:  it  is  his  shrine : 
'        fiehold  him,  there,  just  rising  to  a  god. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  roan  roeets  his  late, 
\        Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  hfe,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Heaven. 
Fly,  ye  profiine!  If  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 
Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance. 
That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease; 
I        If  unrestor*d  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 
For,  here,  resistless  demonstration  dwells ; 
A  death-bed 's  a  detector  of  the  heart 
Here  tir*d  dissimulation  drops  her  mask. 
Through  lifers  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene! 
Here  real,  and  apparent  are  the  same. 
You  see  the  man ;  you  see  his  hold  on  Heaven, 
If  sound  his  virtue ;  as  Philander's  sound. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment;  owns  her  friends 
Od  this  side  death,  and  points  them  out  to  men ; 
A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sovereign  power ! 
To  vice,  confusion ;  and  to  virtue,  peace. 
Whatever  fiirce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  nugesty  in  death! 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 
Philander !  he  severely  frown*d  on  thee. 
**  Mo  warning  given !  Unceremonious  Fate ! 
A  sodden  rush  from  life's  meridian  joy ! 
A  wrench  from  all  we  love  !  from  all  we  ore  / 
A  restless  bed  of  pain !  a  plunge  opaque 
Beyond  conjecture !  feeble  Nature*n  dread ! 
Strong  Reason**  shudder  at  the  dark  unknown ! 
A  sun  eztinguisht !  a  justopening  grave ! 
And  oh!  the  last,  last — what?  (can  words  express? 
Thought  reach  it?)  the  last— <i2eiice  of  a  friend!" 
Whore  are  those  horrors,  that  amazement  where 
'T^his  hideous  group  of  ills,  which  singly  shock, 
Ddinand  fitxn  man  % — ^I  thought  him  man  till  now. 
Through  Nature's   wreck,    through   vanquisht 
agonies,  [gloom,) 

(Like  the  stars  struggling  through  this  midnight 
What  gleams  of  joy !  what  more  than  human  peace! 
Where,  the  fi«il  mortal  f  the  poor  atgeet  worm  f 
No,  not  in  death,  the  morUd  to  be  found. 
His  conduct  is  a  legacy  fer  all ; 
Richer  than  Mammon**  for  his  single  heir. 
His  oomforters  he  comforts;  great  in  ruin, 
7P 


With  unreluctant  grandeur,  gives,  not  yidds 
His  soul  sublime ;  and  ckises  with  his  fete. 

How  our  hearts  burnt  within  us  at  the  scene! 
Whence  this  brave  bound  o'er  limits  fizt  to  man  ? 
His  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour ! 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  God! 
Man's  glory  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  call  her  own 
We  gaze,  we  weep ;  mizt  tean  of  grief,  of  joy ! 
Amozement  strikes!  devotion  bursts  to  flame! 
Christians  adore!  and  Infidds  believe ! 

As  some  tall  tower,  or  loAy  mountain's  brow 
Detains  the  Sun,  illustrious,  from  its  height; 
While  rising  vapors,  and  descending  shades, 
With  damps  and  darkness,  drown  the  spacious  vale  r 
Undampt  by  doubt  undarken'd  by  despair. 
Philander,  thus,  augustly  rean  his  head, 
At  that  black  hour,  which  general  horror  sheds 
On  the  low  level  of  th'  ingk>rious  throng: 
Sweet  Peace,  and  heavenly  Hcpe,  and  humble  Joy, 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soul ; 
Destruction  gild,  and  crown  him  for  the  skiea^ 
With  inoommunicable  lustre  bright 
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From  dreams^  where  thought  in  fancy's  maze  runs 

mad. 
To  reason,  that  heaven-lighted  lamp  in  man. 
Once  more  I  wake ;  and  at  the  destm'd  hour. 
Punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn, 
I  keep  my  assignation  with  my  woe. 

O!  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul ! 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone. 
Communion  sweet !  communion  laige  and  high ! 
Our  reason,  guardian  angel,  and  our  Qod! 
Then  nearest  these,  when  others  most  remote ; 
And  all,  ere  long,  shall  be  remote,  hut  these. 
How  dreadful,  then,  to  meet  them  all  alone, 
A  stranger!  unacknowledg'd !  unapprov'd! 
iVbio  woo  them;  wed  them;  bind  them  to  thy  breast; 
To  win  thy  wish,  creation  has  no  more. 
Or  if  we  wish  a  fourth,  it  is  a  friend — 
But  friends,  how  mortal!  dangerous  the  desire! 

Take  Phcebus  to  yourselves,  ye  basking  bards 
Inebriate  at  felr  Fortune's  fountain-head ; 
And  reeling  through  the  wilderness  of  joy; 
Where  Sense  runs  savage,  broke  from  Reason**  chain! 
And  sings  false  peace,  till  sroother'd  by  the  pall. 
My  fortune  is  unlike ;  unlike  my  song ; 
Unlike  the  deity  my  song  invokes.' 
I  to  Day**  soft-ey'd  sister  pay  my  court, 
(Endymion's  rival !)  and  her  aid  implore ; 
Now  first  implor'd  in  succor  to  the  Huse. 

Thou,  who  didst  lately  borrow  Cynthia's  form,* 
And  roodestly  forego  thine  own!  O  thou. 
Who  didst  thyself;  at  midnight  hours,  inspire ! 
Say,  why  not  Cynthia  patroness  of  song  7 
As  thou  her  crescent,  she  thy  character 
Assumes ;  still  more  a  goddess  by  the  change. 

Are  there  demurring  wits,  who  dare  dispute 


*  At  the  DttJn  of  Norfolk's  masqaerads. 
SW 
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This  revolution  in  the  worid  in»pir*df 

Ye  train  Pierian  !  to  the  lunar  sphere, 

In  silent  hour,  address  your  ardent  call 

For  aid  immortal ;  leas  her  brother's  right 

She,  with  the  spheres  harmonious,  nightly  leads 

The  mazy  dance,  and  hears  their  matchless  strain, 

A  strain  for  gods,  denied  to  mortal  ear. 

Transmit  it  heard,  thou  silver  queen  of  Heaven ! 

What  title,  or  what  name,  endears  the  most ! 

Cynthia !  Cyllen^ !  Phoebe !  or  dost  hear 

With  higher  gust,  fair  Portland  of  the  skies? 

Is  that  the  soil  enchantment  calls  thee  down, 

More  powerful  than  of  old  Circean  charm? 

Come ;  but  from  heavenly  banquets  with  thee  bring 

The  soul  of  song,  and  whisper  in  my  ear 

The  theft  divine ;  or  in  propitious  dreams 

(For  dreams  are  thine)  transfuse  it  through  the  breast 

Of  thy  first  votary. — But  not  thy  last ; 

If,  like  thy  namedaJcet  thou  art  ever  kind. 

And  kind  thou  wilt  be ;  kind  on  such  a  theme ; 
A  theme  so  like  thee,  a  quite  l-riar  theme, 
Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  lair! 
A  tlieme  that  rose  all>pale,  and  told  my  sold 
Twas  night  i  on  her  fond  hopes  perpetual  night ; 
A  night  which  struck  a  damp,  a  deadlier  damp. 
Than  that  which  smote  me  from  Philander's  tomb. 
Narcissa  follows,  ere  his  tomb  is  clos'd. 
Woes  cluster ;  rare  are  vHiiary  woes ; 
They  love  a  train,  they  tread  each  other's  heel ; 
Her  death  invades  hit  mournful  right,  and  claims 
The  grief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him : 
Seizes  the  faithless,  alienated  tear, 
Or  shares  it,  ere  it  &lla.     So  frequent  death, 
Sorrow  he  more  than  causes,  he  confounds; 
For  human  sighs  his  rival  strokes  contend. 
And  make  distress,  distraction.  Oh  Philander! 
What  was  thy  fate  ?  A  double  &te  to  me ; 
Portent,  and  pain !  a  menace,  and  a  blow ! 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o'er  my  peace, 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen,  than  of  prey. 
It  call'd  Narcissa  long  before  her  hour ; 
It  call'd  her  tender  soul,  by  break  of  bliss. 
From  the  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy ; 
Those  few  our  noxious  fate  unblosted  leaves 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 

Sweet  harmonist!  and  beautiful  as  sweet ! 
And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young ! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay ! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good ! 
For  fortune  fond  had  buUt  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Tronsfizt  by /ale  (who  loyes  a  lofty  mark,) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
And  left  it  unharmonious !  all  its  charms 
Extinguisht  in  the  wondere  of  her  song! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravish'd  ear. 
Still  melting  there,  and  with  voluptuous  pain 
(O  to  foiget  her!)  thrilling  through  my  heart! 

Song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy ;  this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  Paradise, 
As  yet  unfbrfeit!  in  one  blaze  we  bind. 
Kneel  and  present  it  to  the  skies ;  as  oil 
We  guess  of  Heaven :  and  thett  were  all  her  own. 
And   she  was   mine;    and  I    was — wu! — most 

blesi— 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery! 
As  bodies  grow  more  ponderous,  robb'd  of  life ; 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief;  than  gain*d  in  joy. 
Like  blossomed  trees  o*ertum'd  by  vernal  storm, 
lively  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay ; 


And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  there, 
Far  lovelier !  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh  7 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  asham*d  to  weep; 
Our  tears  indulged  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Te  that  e'er  lost  an  angel !  pity  me. 

Soon  as  the  lustre  langnish'd  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight ; 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  Spring, 
Pale  omen  sat;  and  scatter'd  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw,  (and  who  would  cease  to  p». 
That  once  had  seen  7}  with  haste,  parental  hsste, 
I  fiew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North. 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  Sun ;  the  Son 
(As  if  the  Sun  could  envy)  checked  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succor ;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping,  than  the  belli 
Of  lilies ;  fairest  lihes,  not  so  fair ! 

Queen  lilies !  and  ye  painted  populace ! 
Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives! 
In  mom  and  evening  dew,  your  beauties  bsiiw, 
And  drink  the  Sun ;   which  gives  your  cheeki  ti 

glow. 
And  outpblush  {mine  excepted)  every  fair ; 
You  gladlier  grew,  ambiiious  of  her  hand. 
Which  often  cropt  your  odors,  incense  meet 
To  thought  so  pure !  Ye  lovely  fugitives! 
Co«val  race  with  man !  for  man  you  smile! 
Why  not  smile  at  him  too  ?  You  share  indeed 
His  sudden  pass ;  but  not  his  constant  pain. 

So  man  is  made ;  nought  ministers  delight. 
But  what  his  glowing  passions  can  engage ; 
And  glowing  passions,  bent  on  aught  below. 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  turn  the  scale; 
And  anguish,  after  rapture,  how  severe! 
Rapture?    Bold   man!    who   tempt'st  the  wnih 

divine, 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste. 
While  here»  presuming  on  the  rights  of  Hearen. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo?  At  thy  friend's  expense,  be  vrise; 
Lean  not  on  Earth ;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  hetrt; 
A  broken  reed,  at  best ;  but  ofl,  a  spear; 
On  its  sharp  point  peoce  bleeds,  and  hope  expirei 

Turn,  hopeless  thought !  turn  fiwm  hers— Thoofkl 
repell'd 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  prime !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  snul'd' 
And  when  high-flavor'd  thy  fresh-opening  jo>^J 
And  when  blind  man  pronounc'd  thy  blisi  conpletf - 
And  on  a  foreign  shore ;  where  strangen  wepil 
Strangers  to  thee ;  and  more  surprising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears !  strange  teara !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts!  obdurate  tenderness! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe ; 
In  spite  of  Nature's  soft  persuasion,  steel'd ! 
While  Nature  melted,  Superatilion  rav'd; 
That  moora'd  the  dead ;  and  this  denied  s  gn^j 

Their  sighs  incene'd ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  viU- 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outrog'd  the  itonn. 
For,  oh!  the  curst  ungodliness  of  zeal' 
While  $infuljle$h  relented,  tpirU  norst 
In  blind  InfaOibUihfB  embrace, 
The  tainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust,  to  spresL 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  do  ?  What  succor?  What  lesoBfce' 
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With  piow  ncrilege,  a  grave  I  stole  ; 
With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wronged  ; 
Short  in  my  duty !  coward  io  nly  grief! 
More  like  her  murderer,  than  friend,  I  crept. 
With  BofV«uspended  step,  and  muffled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  tohisper'd  my  last  sigh. 
I  iDhi^)er'd  what  should  echo  through  their  realms ; 
Nor  writ  her  name,  whose  tomb  should  pierce  the 

skies. 
Presumptuous  (ear !    How  durst  I  dread  her  ibes, 
While  Nature's  loudest  dictates  I  obey'd  ? 
Pardon  necessity,  blest  shade !  Of  grieif 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd ; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer ; 
Kindled  at  roan,  while  I  his  God  ador'd ; 
Sore  grudg'd  the  savage  iand  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stampt  the  curst  soil ;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Narciasa)  wish'd  them  all  a  grave. 

Glows  my  resentment  into  guilt  ?    What  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead  f 
The  dead  how  sacred  !     Sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  Heaven-Iabor'd  form,  erect,  divine ! 
This  Heaven-assum'd  mi^estic  robe  of  Earth, 
He  deign'd  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
With  azure  bright,  and  cloth'd  the  Sun  in  gold. 
When  every  passion  sleeps  that  can  offend ; 
When  strikes  us  every  motive  that  can  melt; 
When  man  can  wreak  his  rancor  unconiroUCdt 
That  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will ; 
Then,  spleen  to  duU  !  the  dust  of  innocence ! 
An  angel's  dust ! — ^This  Lnciier  transcends ; 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
"Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice,  but  of  pride ; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 

For  less  thoin  this  is  shocking  in  a  race 
Most  voretched^  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love ; 
And  uncreated,  but  lor  love  divine, 
And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment  lott. 
By  fiite  resorb'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night 
Man  hard  of  heart  to  man !  of  horrid  things 
Moet  horrid !   'Mid  stupendous,  highly  strange ! 
Yet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs ; 
Pride  brandishes  the  fovors  he  oonfors, 
And  contumelious  his  humanity ; 
What  then  his  vengeance  f    Hear  it  not,  ye  stars ! 
And  thou,  pale  Moon  1  turn  paler  at  the  sound ; 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill. 
A  previous  blast  foretells  the  rising  storm ; 
O'erwhelming  turrets  threaten  ere  they  foil ; 
Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue  { 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-consuming  fin: 
Ruin  from  man  is  most  conceal'd  when  near, 
And  sends  the  dreadful  tidings  in  the  blow. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  fancy  ?   Would  it  were ! 
Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings,  but  himself, 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart 

Fir'd  is  the  Muse  ?   And  let  the  Muse  be  fir'd : 
who  not  inflam'd,  when  whst  he  speaks,  he  feels. 
And  in  the  nerve  most  tender,  in  his  friends  f 
Shame  to  mankind !  Philander  had  his  foes : 
He  folt  the  truths  I  sing,  and  I  in  him. 
But  he,  nor  I,  feel  more ;  past  ills,  Nardssa! 
Are  sunk  in  thee,  thou  recent  wound  of  heart! 
\Vhich  bleeds  with  other  cares,  with  other  pangs ; 
Pangs  numerous,  as  the  numerous  ills  that  swarra'd 
O'er  thy  disiingiiish'd  fate,  and,  clustering  there 
Thick  as  the  locusts  on  the  land  of  Nile, 
Made  death  more  deadly,  and  more  dark  the  grave. 
Reflect  (if  not  foigot  my  touching  tale) 


How  was  each  circumstance  with  aspics  ann'd  ? 
An  aspic,  each !  and  all.  an  hydra  woe : 
What  strong  Herculean  virtue  could  suflice  ? — 
Or  is  it  virtue  to  be  oonquer'd  here  f 
This  hoary  cheek  a  train  of  tears  bedews ; 
And  each  tear  mourns  its  own  distinct  distress ; 
And  each  distress,  distinctly  mourn'd,  demands 
Of  grief  still  more,  as  heighten'd  by  the  whole. 
A  grief  like  this  proprietors  excludes : 
Not  inends  alone  such  obsequies  deplore ; 
They  make  mankind  the  mourner ;  carry  sighs 
Far  as  the  fatal  Fame  can  wing  her  way ; 
And  turn  the  gayest  thought  of  gayest  age, 
Down  their  right  channel,  through  the  vale  of  death 

The  vale  of  death !  that  hush'd  Cimmerian  vale, 
Where  darkntfSt  brooding  o'er  unfinish'd  fates, 
With  raven  wing  incumbent,  waits  the  day 
(Dread  day !)  that  interdfcts  all  future  change ! 
That  subterranean  world !  that  land  of  ruin  \ 
Fit  walk,  Lorenzo,  for  proud  human  thought ! 
There  let  my  thought  expatiate,  and  explore 
Balsamic  truths  and  healing  sentiments, 
Of  all  most  wanted,  and  most  welcome,  here. 
For  gay  Lorenso's  sake,  and  for  thy  own. 
My  soul !   '*  The  fruits  of  dying  friends  survey ; 
Expose  the  vain  of  life ;  weigh  lifo  and  death ; 
Give  death  his  eulogy ;  thy  fear  subdue ; 
And  labor  that  first  palm  of  noble  minds, 
A  manly  scorn  of  terror  from  the  tomK" 

This  harvest  reap  Irom  thy  Narcissa's  grave. 
As  poets  foign'd,  from  Ajax'  streaming  blood 
Arose,  with  grief  inscrib'd,  a  mournful  flower; 
Let  wisdom  Uossom  from  my  mortal  wound. 
And  Jiretf  of  dying  friends;  what  fruit  from  these 
It  brings  us  more  than  triple  aid ;  an  aid 
To  chase  our  tkoughdeganeis,  fear,  pride,  and  ginli. 

Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardors ;  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life  which  oflen  blinds  the  wise. 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death ;  to  break  those  bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
Croas  our  obstructed  way ;  and,  thus  to  make 
Welcome^  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 
Each  fnend  by  flite  snatch'd  from  us,  is  a  plume 
Pluck'd  from  the  vring  of  human  vanity, 
Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 
And,  dampt  with  omen  of  our  own  decease, 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lower'd, 
Just  skim  Earth's  surface,  ere  we  break  it  up. 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance.     Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die : 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  vain  7 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  grieve  their  hovering  shades. 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts? 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent  soft  address ; 
Their  posthumous  advice,  and  pious  pra3rert 
Senseless,  as  herds  that  graze  their  hallow'd  graves 
Tread  under  foot  their  agonies  and  groans ; 
Frustrate  their  anguish,  and  destroy  their  deaths? 

Loranzo!  no;  the  thought  of  death  indulge ; 
Give  it  its  wholesome  empire !  let  it  reign. 
That  kind  chastiser  of  thy  soul  in  joy ! 
Its  reign  will  spread  thy  glorious  conquests  far, 
And  still  the  tumults  of  thy  ruffled  breast : 
Auspicious  era !   golden  days,  begin ! 
The  thought  of  death  shall,  like  a  god,  inspire. 
And  why  not  think  on  death  ?   Is  life  the  theme 
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Of  every  thought!  and  wish  of  eveiy  hour  t 
And  song  of  every  joy  ?    Surprising  truth ! 
The  beaten  spamel's  fondness  not  so  strange. 
To  wave  the  numerous  ilU  that  seize  on  life 
As  their  own  property,  their  lawful  prey  ; 
Ere  man  has  meosur'd  half  his  weary  stage. 
His  litxuries  have  left  him  no  reserve, 
No  maiden  relishes,  unbroach'd  delights ; 
,  On  cold-serv'd  repetitions,  he  subsists. 
And  in  the  tasteless  preaent  chews  the  past ; 
Disgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down. 
Like  lavish  ancestors,  his  earlier  ye&n 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours. 
Which  starve  on  arts,  and  gkan  their  former  field. 

Live  ever  here,  Lorenzo !— shocking  thought! 
So  shocking,  they  who  wish,  disown  it,  too ; 
Disown  from  shame,  what  they  from  folly  crave. 
Live  ever  in  the  womb,  nor  see  the  light? 
For  what  live  ever  here  ? — ^Wiih  laboring  step 
To  tread  our  former  footsteps  7  Pace  the  round 
Eternal  7  To  climb  life's  worn,  heavy  wheel, 
Which  draws  up  nothing  new  7  To  beat,  and  beat 
The  beaten  track  7  To  bid  each  wretched  day 
The  former  mock  7  To  surfeit  on  the  tame. 
And  yawn  our  joys  ?    Or  thank  a  misery 
For  change,  though  sad  7  To  see  what  we  have  seen  7 
Hear,  till  unheard,  the  same  old  slabber'd  tale  7 
To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  return 
Less  tasteful  7  O'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  7    Strain  a  fatter  year. 
Through  loaded  veasels,  and  a  lazer  tone  7 
Crazy  machines  to  grind  Earth's  wasted  fruits ! 
Ill-ground,  and  worse-concocted !   Load,  not  life ! 
The  rational  foul  kennels  of  excess ! 
Still-streaming  thorough&res  of  dull  debauch ! 
Trembling  each  gulp,  lest  death  should  snatch  the 
bowl. 

Such  of  our  fine-ones  is  the  wish  refin'd ! 
So  would  they  have  it :  elegant  desire ! 
Why  not  invite  the  bellowing  stalls,  and  wilds  7 
But  such  examples  might  their  riot  awe. 
Through  want  of  virtue,  that  is,  want  of  thought, 
(Though  on  brighi  thought  they  fiither  all   their 
flights.) 
*    To  what  aro  they  reduc'd  7  To  love,  and  hate 
The  same  vain  world ;  to  censure,  and  espouse. 
This  painted  shrew  of  life,  who  calls  them  fool 
Each  moment  of  each  day ;  to  flatter  bed, 
Through  dread  of  worae ;  to  cling  to  this  rude  rock, 
Barren,  to  them,  of  good,  and  sharp  with  ills^   ^ 
And  hourly  Uacken'd  with  impending  storms. 
And  infoflkous  for  wrecks  of  human  hope — 
Scar'd  at  the  gloomy  gulf,  that  yawns  beneath. 
Such  are  their  triumphs!  such  their  pangs  of  joy! 

'Tb  time,  high  time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scene. 
This  kugg'd,  this  hideout  state,  what  art  can  cure  7 
One  only ;  but  that  one,  what  all  may  reach ; 
Virtue— «he,  wonder-working  goddess !  charms 
That  roek  to  bloom ;  and  tames  the  painted  threw; 
^  And,  what  will  more  surprise,  Lorenzo !  gives 
"*  To  life's  sick,  nauseous  iteration^  change ; 
And  straitens  Naturo's  circle  to  a  line. 
Believ'st  thou  this,  Lorenzo  7  lend  an  ear, 
A  patient  ear,  thou  'It  blush  to  disbelieve. 

A  languid,  leaden,  iteration  reigns, 
And  ever  must,  o'er  those,  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste :  the  cucfcoo^Masons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such  as  nothing  prize, 
But  what  those  seasons,  from  the  teeming  Earth, 
To  doting  sente  indulge.   But  nohl«r  mindi^ 


Which  relish  fruits  unripen'd  by  the  Sun. 
Make  their  days  various;  various  as  .the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck,  which  wanton  in  his  njt 
On  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  possest, 
On  lighten'd  minds,  that  bask  in  virtue's  besmi, 
Nothing  hangs  tedious,  nothing  old  revoWei 
In  that,  for  which  they  long ;  for  which  they  fire 
Their  glorious  efibrts,  wing'd  with  heavenly  hope. 
Each  rising  morning  sees  still  higher  rise; 
Each  bounteous  dawn  its  novelty  presents 
To  worth  maturing,  new  strength,  lustre,  fime; 
While  Nature's  circle,  like  a  chariot-wheel 
Rolling  beneath  their  elevated  aims. 
Makes  their  fiiir  prospect  fairer  every  hoor; 
Advancing  virtue,  in  a  line  to  blitt ; 
Virtue,  which  Christian  motives  best  inspire! 
And  blitt,  which  Christian  schemes  alone  iosiire. 
And  shall  we  then,  for  Virtue*s  sake,  oommeDce 
Apostates ;  and  turn  infidels  for  joy  f 
A  truth  it  is,  few  doubt,  but  fewer  trust, 
**  He  sins  against  tkit  life,  who  slights  die  sezt." 
What  is  this  life  7    How  few  their  favorite  know! 
Fond  in  the  dark,  and  blind  in  our  embrsce, 
By  passionately  loving  life,  we  make 
Lov'd  life  unlovely ;  hugging  her  to  death. 
We  give  to  time  eternity's  regard ; 
And,  dreaming,  take  our  passage  for  our  port 
Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means ; 
An  end  deplorable !  a  means  divine ! 
When  'tis  our  all,  'tis  nothing !  worse  than  nooghi; 
A  nest  of  pains:  when  held  as  nothing,  much: 
Like  some  fiur  hum'rists,  life  is  most  enj(^*d 
When  courted  least ;  most  worth,  when  discsteein'd 
Then  'tis  the  seat  of  comfort,  rich  in  peace ; 
In  prospect  richer  for;  important!  awful! 
Not  to  be  mention'd,  but  with  shouts  of  praise! 
Not  to  be  thought  on,  but  \rith  tides  of  joy! 
The  mighty  basis  of  eternal  bliss ! 
Where  now  the  barren  rock  t  the  painted  threw  f 
Where  now,  Lorenzo !  life's  eterwd  round  f 
Have  I  not  made  my  triple  promise  good  7 
Vain  it  the  world ;  but  only  to  the  vain. 
To  what  compare  we  then  this  varying  scene. 
Whose  worth  ambiguous  rises,  and  declines  7 
Waxes  and  wanes  7  (In  all  propitious,  night 
Assists  me  here)  compare  it  to  the  Moon ; 
Dark  in  herself,  and  indigent ;  but  rich 
In  borrowed  lustre  from  a  higher  sphere. 
When  gross  guilt  interposes,  laboring  Earth, 
O'ershadow'd,  mourns  a  deep  eclipse  of  joy ; 
Her  joys,  at  brightest,  pallid,  to  that  font 
Of  full  effulgent  glory,  whence  they  flow. 

Nor  is  that  gloiy  distant :  Oh  Lorenzo ! 
A  good  man,  and  an  angel !  these  between 
How  thin  the  barrier!  what  divides  their  ftte7 
Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year; 
Or.  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still ; 
A  moment,  or  eternity 's  forgot 
Then  be,  what  once  Aey  were,  who  now  sie  go»; 
Be  what  Philander  was,  and  claim  the  Akt. 
Starts  timid  Nature  at  the  gloomy  pass  7 
The  toft  transition  call  it;  and  be  cheered: 
Such  it  is  often,  and  why  not  to  thee  7 
To  hope  the  best,  is  pious,  brave,  and  wise; 
And  may  itself  procure,  what  it  prenamt- 
Life  is  much  flatter'd,  Death  is  much  tradne'd; 
Compore  the  rivals,  and  the  kinder  crown.  ^ 

"  Strange  competition .'" — True.  Lorenzo!  stitnfe- 
So  little  life  can  cost  into  the  scale. 

Ltfe  makes  the  soul  dependent  oo  tba  doit; 
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Death  gives  her  wingp  to  mount  above  the  spheret. 

Through  chinlEs,  Btyl'd  organs,  dim  life  peept  at 
Ught; 

Death  bunta  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day 

All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 

DecUh  has  feign'd  evils.  Nature  shall  not  feel ; 

Life,  ill  substantial.  Wisdom  cannot  shun. 

Js  not  the  mighty  Mind^  that  son  of  Heaven  ? 

By  tyiant  Life  dethron'd,  impiison'd.  pain'd  f 

By  Death  enlarg'd,  ennobled,  deified? 
I  Ihath  but  entombs  the  body ;  Ufe  the  sonl. 

**  Js  Death  then  guiltless  ?  How  he  marks  his  way 

With  dreadful  waste  of  what  deserves  to  shine  I 

Art,  genius,  fortune,  elevated  power! 

With  various  lustres  theee  light  up  the  world. 

Which  Death  puts  out,  and  darkens  human  race.' 
^  I  grant,  Lorenxo !  this  indictment  just : 

^  The  sage,  peer,  potentate,  king,  conqueror! 

'  Death  humbles  these ;  more  barbarous  life,  the 

Life  is  the  triumph  of  our  mouldering  clay ; 

Diath,  of  the  spirit  infinite !  divine ! 
''  Death  has  no  dread,  but  what  frail  Ufe  imparts ; 

'  Nor  life  true  joy,  but  what  kind  death  improves. 

'^  No  bliM  has  life  to  boest,  till  death  can  give 

Far  greater;  life's  a  debtor  to  the  grave. 
^  Dark  lattice !  letting  in  eternal  day. 

Lorenao !  blush  at  fondness  for  a  Ufe, 
^  Which  sends  celestial  souls  on  errands  vUe, 

To  cater  for  the  sense ;  and  serve  at  boardl. 

Where  every  ranger  of  the  wilds,  perhaps 
^  Each  reptile,  justly  claims  our  upper  hand. 

'  Luxurious  feast !  a  soul,  a  soul  immortal, 

^  In  all  the  dainties  of  a  brute  bemir'd ! 

f  Lorenao !  blush  at  terror  for  a  deaths 

f  Which  gives  thee  to  repose  in  festive  bowers, 

Where  nectars  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
t  And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 

F  And  eternize,  the  birth,  bloom*  bursts  of  bliss. 

What  need  I  more  ?  O  Death,  the  palm  b  thine. 
['  Then  welcome.  Death !  thy  dreaded  harbingers, 

[  A|re,  and  <2taeass;  disease,  though  long  my  guest; 

Tliftt  plucks  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life ; 

Which,  pluck'd  a  liule  mora,  will  toll  the  bell, 
9         That  call  my  few  firiends  to  my  funeral ; 
t  Where  feeble  Natura  drops,  perhaps,  a  tear, 

While  Reason  and  ReUgion,  better  taught. 

Congratulate  the  dead,  and  crown  his  tomb 

With  wreath  triumphant    Death  is  victory ; 

It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life: 
I  Lust  and  ambition,  wrath  and  anarioe, 

r.  Dragg'd  at  his  chariotpwheel,  applaud  his  power. 

That  ills  corrosive,  cares  importunate. 

Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Death !  is  thine. 

Our  day  of  dissolution ! — name  it  right; 
,  Tis  our  great  pay-day ;  'tis  our  harvest,  rich 

I  And   ripe.    What  though   the  sickle,  sometimes 

keen. 

Just  scars  us  as  we  reap  the  golden  grain  f 

More  than  thy  balm,  O  Gilead !  heals  the  wound. 
^  Birth*%  feeble  cry,  and  Death*»  deep  dismal  groan. 

Are  slender  tributes  low-tax*d  Nature  pays 

For  mighty  gain :  the  gain  of  each,  of  life ! 

But  O !  the  last  the  former  so  transcends, 

Life  dies,  oompar'd ;  life  lives  beyond  the  grave. 
And  feel  I,  Death  !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  7 

Death,  the  great  counsellor,  who  man  inspires 

With  every  nobler  thought,  and  fiiirer  deed ! 

Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  I 

Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns ! 

Death,  that  absolves  my  birlh ;  a  curse  without  it ! 


Rich  death,  that  realizes  all  my  cares. 
Toils,  virtues,  hopes ;  without  it  a  chimera ! 
Death,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy ; 
Joy*s  source,  and  suJbject,  still  subsists  unhurt  ; 
One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  Sire  ; 
Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dost. 
Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  aixl  central  night, 
Though  prison'd  there,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim, 
(To  dust  when  drop    proud    Nature's  proudest 

spheres,} 
And  live  entire.  Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain ; 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life; 
Were  death  denied,  e'en  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure :  we  fell ;  we  rise,  we  reign! 
Spring  from  our  fetterB ;  festen  in  the  skies ; 
Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight : 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  f-~When  shaU  I  live  for  ever  I 


Night  the  Fourth. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRIUMPH. 

Containing  our  only  Cure  for  the  Fear  of  Death ;  and 
proper  Sentiments  of  that  inestimable  Blessing. 

TO  TBB  HONORikJILE   MR.   TORKE. 

A  HUOB-IRDIBTEO  Mose,  O  Yorko !  intrudes. 
Amid  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  of  youth, 
Thine  ear  is  patient  of  a  serious  song.^ — 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dresid  of  death!  I  sing  its  sovereign  cure. 

Why  start  at  Death?    Where  is  he?    Death 
arriv'd, 
Is  past ;  not  come  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fiiils ;  Uack-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  Death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave ; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  wonn ; 
These  are  the  bugbean  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  Nature  never  made ; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fency  fells ; 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 
'    But  were  Death  frightful,  what  has  age  to  fear? 
If  prudent,  ago  should  meet  the  friendly  foe, 
And  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gkwm. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument,  but  holds 
My  younger ;  every  date  cries — **  Come  away." 
And  what  recalls  me  f  Look  the  world  around. 
And  tell  me  what :  the  wisest  cannot  tell. 
Should  any  bom  of  woman  give  his  thought 
Full  range  on  just,<2ts/iXae's  unbounded  field ; 
Of  things,  the  vanity ;  of  men,  the  flaws ; 
Flaws  in  the  best ;  the  viany,  flaw  all  o'er ; 
As  leopards,  spotted,  or,  as  Ethiops,  dark ; 
Vivadoos  iS ;  good  dying  immature ; 
(How  immature,  Narcissa*s  marble  tells !) 
And  at  his  death  bequeathing  endless  pain ; 
His  heart,  though  bold,  would  sicken  at  the  sight. 
And  spend  itself  in  sighs,  for  future  scenes. 

But  grant  to  life  (and  just  it  is  to  grant 
To  lucky  life)  some  perquisites  of  joy ; 
2W2 
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A  time  there  is,  when,  tike  a  thrice*told  tale, 
LoDg-rifled  life  of  sweet  can  yield  no  mofe, 
But  from  our  comment  on  the  comedy, 
Pleasing  reflectionB  on  parts  well  susiain'd, 
Or  purposed  emendations  where  we  fail'd, 
Or  hopes  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  Judge, 
When,  on  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe. 
Toes  Fortune  back  her  tinsel,  and  her  plume, 
And  drop  this  mask  of  flesh  behind  the  scene. 

With  me,  that  time  is  come ;  my  world  is  dead ; 
A  new  world  rises,  and  new  manners  reign  i 
Foreign  comedians,  a  spruce  band !  arrive. 
To  push  me  from  the  scene,  or  hiss  me  there. 
What  a  pert  race  starts  up!  the  strangers  gaza» 
.And  I  at  them;  my  neighbor  is  unknown; 
Nor  that  the  worst:  Ah  me !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  so  gracious  (and  let  that  suflice,)  • 
My  very  master  kxiows  me  not — 

Shall  I  dare  say,  peculiar  is  the  fate? 
I  've  been  so  long  remembered,  I  'm  ibrgot 
An  object  ever  pressing  dims  the  sight, 
And  hides  behind  its  aidor  to  be  seen. 
When  in  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  my  plaint. 
They  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  great; 
And  squeeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 
JRefutal!  canst  thou  wear  a  smoother  ibrm  f 

Indulge  me,  nor  conceive  I  drop  my  theme : 
Who  cheapens  life,  abates  the  fear  of  death : 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court  favor,  yet  untaken,  I  besiege; 
Ambition's  ill-judged  eflbrt  to  be  rich. 
Alas!  ambition  makes  my  little  less; 
Embittering  the  possest  Why  wish  fer  more  f 
Withingt  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst  ^ 
Philosophy's  reverse;  and  health's  decay. 
Were  I  as  plump  as  stall'd  theology, 
Wiehing  would  waste  me  to  this  shade  again. 
Were  I  as  wealthy  as  a  South-sea  dream, 
Wishing  is  an  expedient  to  be  poor. 
Wishingt  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court;  puig'd  off  by  purer  air, 
And  simpler  diet;  gills  of  rural  life ! 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  kid 
My  heart  at  rest,  beneath  this-  humble  shed. 
The  world 's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas. 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms: 
And  meditate  on  scenes,  more  silent  still; 
Punue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  anUntion'B  fiery  chase  I  see; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt,  of  noisy  men, 
Burst  law's  inclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing,  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles; 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
.    Why  all  this  toil  for  trimnphs  of  an  hour? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fiime  f 
Earth's  hi^est  station  ends  in,  **  Here  he  lies," 
And  **  Dust  to  dust*'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  bred. 
Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  funire  vacancies  in  church  or  stale; 
^'^^e  avocation  deeming  it— -to  die. 


Unblt  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  kngh  of  Hdl. 

O  my  coevals!  remnants  of  yourselves! 
Poor  human  ruins,  tottering  o*er  the  giave! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cKng, 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  wretched  soil  1 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hands,  be  sfill  strelrii'dosk 
Trembling,  at  once,  with  eagerness  and  age  ? 
With  avarice  and  convulskms,  grasping  hud  t 
Grasping  at  air!  for  what  has  Earth  beade! 
Man  wants  but  liule ;  nor  that  little,  long: 
How  soon  most  he  resign  his  very  dust. 
Which  frugal  Nature  lent  him  for  an  boor! 
Years  unexperienced  rush  on  numerous  ills ; 
And  soon  as  man,  expert  from  time,  has  Iboiid 
The  hey  of  life',  it  opes  the  gates  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backwaid  look. 
And  miss  such  numbers,  numbers  too  of  such 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age. 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
I  still  survive ;  and  am  I  fond  of  life. 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible,  1  livet 
Alive  by  miracle !  or,  what  is  next. 
Alive  by  Mead !  if  I  am  still  alive, 
Who  long  have  buried  what  gives  life  to  live 
Firmness  of  nerve,  and  energy  of  thought 
Life's  lee  is  not  more  ^udUno  than  iaqntre 
And  vapid ;  sense  and  reason  show  the  door. 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  dust 

O  thou  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death! 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  Sun ! 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  call'd  me  forth 
From  darkness,  teeming  darkness,  where  I  la^ 
The  worm's  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  high  to  bear  my  biow. 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  golden  day. 
And  triumph  in  existence ;  and  could  know 
No  motive,  but  my  bliss ;  and  hast  oidain'd 
A  rise  in  blessing!  with  the  patriarch's yny. 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown ; 
I  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  tnist; 
Or  life,  or  death,  is  equal ;  neither  weighs : 
AH  weight  in  this— O  let  me  live  to  thee! 

Though  Azure's  terrors,  (hue,  may  be  reprert; 
Still  frowns  grim  Death;  guilt  points  the  tjnsDt'i 

spear. 
And  whence  all  human  guilt  f  From  deadi  f»P^ 
Ah  me !  too  long  I  set  at  nought  the  swarm 
Of  friendly  warnings,  which  around  me  flew; 
And  smil'd,  unsmitten :  small  my  cause  to  sa^'- 
Death's  admonitions,  like  sliafb  upward  shot. 
More  dreadful  by  delay,  the  longer  ere 
They  strike  our  hearts,  the  deeper  is  their  woand; 
O  think  how  deep,  Lorenzo !  here  it  stings : 
Who  can  appease  its  anguish  f  how  it  boim! 
What  hand  the  barb'd,  envenom'd  thought  cao  dnwf 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace. 
And  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  toob  ? 

With  joy — ^with  grief)  that  hetding  hoed  I  see ; 
Ah !  too  conspicuous!  it  is  fix'd  on  high. 
On  high  f— What  means  my  frenzy  ?  I  hlaipheB«i 
Alas !  how  low  !  how  far  beneath  the  dues! 
The  skies  it  fbrm'd ;  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me— 
But  bleeds  the  bahn  I  want—Yet  still  it  VtAi 
Draw  the  dira  steel — ah  no!  the  dreadful  UeaiV 
What  heart  or  can  sustain,  or  dares  ibregp! 
There  hangs  all  human  hope ;  that  nail  nppoKi 
The  &lling  uai%'erae :  that  gope.  we  drop; 
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Horror  receive!  us,  and  the  disinel  wish 
Creetioii  had  been  amother'd  in  her  birth — 
Daxkneae  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust; 
When  Stan  and  Sun  are  dust  beneath  bis  throne ! 
In  Heaven  itself  can  such  indulgence  dwell  f 
O  what  a  groan  was  there !  a  groan  not  ku. 
He  seiz'd  our  dreadful  right ;  the  load  sustained ; 
And  beav'd  the  mountain  fiom  a  guilty  world.  * 
A  thousand  worlds,  80  bought,  were  bought  too  dear; 
Sensations  rtew  in  angels'  bosons  rise ; 
Suspend  their  song !  and  make  a  pause  in  bliss. 

O  for  Aeir  song ;  to  reach  my  lofty  theme ! 
Inspire  roe.  Night!  with  all  thy  tuneful  spheres; 
Whilst  I  with  seraphs  share  senphic  themes ! 
And  show  to  men  the  dignity  of  man ; 
Iiest  I  Uaspheme  my  subject  with  my  song. 
Shall  Pag€m  pages  glow  celestial  flame. 
And  Christian  languish  ?  on  our  hearts,  not  heads, 
Falls  the  Ibul  infamy :  my  heart !  awake. 
What  can  awake  thee,  unawak'd  by  this, 
**  Expended  deity  on  human  weal  7" 
Feel  the  great  truths,  which  burst  the  tenlbld  night 
Of  heathen  error,  with  a  golden  flood 
Of  endless  day :  to  feel,  is  to  be  fir'd ; 
And  to  believe,  Lorenzo !  is  to  feel. 

Thou  most  indulgent,  most  tremendous  Power! 
Still  more  tremendous,  for  thy  wondrous  love ! 
That  arms,  with  awe  more  awful,  thy  commands ; 
And  foul  transgression  dips  in  sevenfold  night ! 
How  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense ! 
In  love  immense,  inviolably  just ! 
Thou,  Esther  than  thy  justice  should  be  stain'd, 
Didst  stain  the  cross ;  and  work  of  wonders  for 
The  greatest,  that  thy  dearest  for  might- bleed. 

Bold  thought !  shall  I  dare  speak  it,  or  repress  f 
Should  man  mora  execrate,  or  boast,  the  guilt 
Which  lous'd  such  vengeance  ?  which  such  love  in- 
flamed ? 

O^er  guilt  <how  mountainous !)  with  outstreCch'd  aims. 
Stem  justice  and  soft-smiling  love  embrace^ 
Supporting,  in  full  miyesty,  thy  throne. 
When  seem'd  its  majesty  to  need  support^ 
Or  that,  or  man,  inevitably  lost ; 
lYhat,  but  the  fathomUss  of  thought  divine, 
Could  labor  such  expedient  from  despair. 
And  rescue  both  t  both  rescue !  bo*h  exalt ! 
O  how  are  both  exalted  by  the  deed  ! 
The  wondrous  deed !  or  shall  I  call  it  more  f 
A  wonder  in  Omnipotence  itself! 
A  mystery  no  less  to  gods  than  men ! 

Not  (Aim,  our  infidels  the  Eternal  draw, 
A  God  all  o'ot,  consummate,  absolute, 
FuU-orb'd,  in  his  whole  round  of  rays  complete 
They  set  at  odds  Heaven's  jarring  attributes ; 
And,  with  one  excellence,  another  wound ; 
Maim  Heaven's  perfection,  break  its  equal 
Bid  mercy  triumph  over-^^od  himself, 
Undeified  by  their  opprobrious  praise : 
A  God  aU  mercy,  is  a  God  unjust 

Ye  brainless  wits !  ye  baptis'd  infidels ! 
Ye  worse  for  mending!  wMh'd  to  fouler  stains! 
The  ransom  was  paid  down ;  the  fund  of  Heaven, 
Heaven's  inexhaustible,  exhausted  fund, 
Amazing,  and  araax'd,  pour'd  forth  the  pricey 
All  price  beyond :  though  curious  to  compute. 
Archangels  fail'd  tp  cast  the  mighty  sum : 
lu  value  vast,  ungrasp'd  by  minds  create. 
For  ever  hides,  and  glows,  in  the  Supreme. 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  t  it  was :  and  paid 
(What  can  enlt  the  bounty  more  f)  for  you .' 


The  Sun  beheld  it — ^no,  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot :  midnight  veil'd  his  foce ; 
Not  such  as  this ;  not  such  as  Nature  makes ; 
A  midnight  Nature  shudder'd  to  behold ; 
A  midnight  new !  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator's  frown ! 
Sun!  didst  thou  fly  thy  Maker's  pain  ?  Or  start 
At  that  enormous  load  of  human  guilt. 
Which  bow'd  his  blessed  head ;  o'erwhelm'd  his  cross; 
Made  groan  the  centre;  burst  Earth's  marble  womb. 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs !  deliver'd  of  her  dead  f 
Hell  howl'd ;  and  Heaven  that  hour  let  foil  a  tear; 
Heaven  wept,  that  men  might  smile !  Heaven  Ued, 

that  roan 
Might  never  die ! 

And  is  devotion  virtue?  Tis  compeWd, 
What  heart  of  stone  but  glows  at  thoughts  like  these  f 
Such  contemplations  mount  us ;  and  should  mount 
The  mind  still  higher;  nor  ever  glance  on  man 
Unraptur'd,  uninflam'd. — ^Where  roll  my  thoughts 
To  rest  from  wonders  7  other  wonders  rise ;     • 
And  strike  where'er  they  roll :  my  soul  is  caught : 
Heaven's  sovereign  blessmgs,  clustering  from  the 

cross. 
Rush  on  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  round, 
The  prisoner  of  amaze ! — in  his  blest  life 
I  see  the  path,  and  in  his  death  the  price. 
And  in  his  great  ascent  the  proof  supreme 
Of  immortality. — And  did  he  rise  7 
Hear,  O  ye  nations !  hear  it,  O  ye  dead  f 
He  rose !  he  rose !  he  bunt  the  bars  of  death. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates ! 
And  give  the  King  of  gloiy  to  come  in^ 
Who  is  the  King  of  glory  7  he  who  left 
His  throne  of  glory,  for  the  pang  of  death  \ 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates! 
And  give  the  King  of  glory  to  come  in. 
Who  is  the  King  of  glory  7  he  who  slew 
The  ravenous  foe,  that  gorg'd  all  human  race ! 
The  King  of  glory,  he,  whose  glory  fill'd 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  to  roan ; 
And  with  divine  complacency  beheld 
Powers  most  illoroin'd,  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

The  theme,  the  joy,  how  then  shall  man  sustain  f 
Oh  the  burst  gates!  crush'd  sting!  demolish'd  throne! 
Last  gasp!  of  vanquish'd  Death.    Shout  Earth  and 

Heaven ! 
This  sum  of  good  to  maiL     Whose  nature,  then, 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb ! 
Then,  then.  I  rose ;  then  first  humanity 
Triumphant  paas'd  the  crystal  ports  of  light, 
(Stupendous  guest !)  and  seiz'd  eternal  youth, 
Seiz'd  in  our  name.    E'er  since,  'tis  blasphemous 
To  call  man  mortal    Man's  mortality  [ration 

Was,  then,  transforr'd  to  death ;  and  Heaven's  dn* 
Unalienably  seaVd  to  thip  fiail  fiiime. 
This  child  of  dust — Man,  all  immortal !  hail ; 
Hail,  Heaven !  all  lavidi  of  strange  gifts  to  man ! 
Thine  all  the  glory ;  roan's  the  boundless  bliss. 

Where  am  I  rapt  by  this  triumphant  theme. 
On  Christian  joy's  exulting  wing,  above 
Th'  Aonian  mount 7  Alas !  small  cause  for  joy! 
What  if  to  pain  immortal?  if  extent 
Of  being,  to  preclude  a  close  of  woe  7 
Where,  then,  my  boast  of  immortality  7 
I  boasrit  still,  though  cover'd  o'er  with  gmh; 
For  guilt,  not  innocence,  hii  lifo  he  pour'd, 
'TIS  guilt  alone  can  justify  his  death ! 
Nor  that,  unless  his  death  can  justify 
Relenting  guilt  in  Heaven's  indulgent  sight 
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If,  nek  of  iblly,  I  relent ;  he  writes 

My  name  in  Heaven,  with  that  inverted  spear 

(A  spear  deep-dipt  in  blood !)  which  pierc'd  bis  side. 

And  open'd  there  a  font  for  all  mankind, 

Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes,  to  drink,  and  live 

Tfds,  only  thiSf  subdues  the  fear  of  death. 

And  what  is  tki$  f---Survey  the  wondrous  cure : 
And  at  each  step,  let  higher  wonder  rise ! 
*'  Pardon  for  infinite  offence  1  and  pardon 
Through  means  that  speak  its  value  infinite! 
A  pardon  bought  with  blood !  with  blood  divine ! 
With  blood  divine  of  him  I  made  my  foe ! 
Persisted  to  provoke !  though  woo'd,  and  aw*d. 
Blest,  and  chastis'd,  a  flagrant  rebel  still  I 
A  rebel,  'midst  the  thunders  of  his  throne ! 
Nor  I  alone !  a  rebel  univerae ! 
My  species  up  in  arms!  not  one  exempt! 
Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  ibul  he  dies. 
Most  joy'd,  for  the  redeemed  from  deepest  guilt ! 
As  if  our  race  were  held  of  highest  rank ; 
And  Godhead  dearer,  as  more  kind  to  man !" 

Bound,  every  heart!  and  every  bosom,  bum  ! 
O  what  a  scale  of  miracles  is  here ! 
Its  lowest  round,  high  planted  on  the  skies ; 
Its  towering  summit  lost  beyond  the  thought 
Of  man  or  angel !  O  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise ! 
Praise !  flow  for  ever  {if  astonishment 
Will  give  thee  leave :)  my  praise !  for  ever  flow ; 
Praise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  Heaven 
More  fragrant,  than  Arabia  sacrific'd. 
And  all  her  spicy  mountains  in  a  flame. 

So  dear,  so  due  to  Heaven,  shall  jmnse  descend, 
With  her  soft  plume  (from  pUmsive  angel's  wing 
First  pluck'd  by  man)  to  tickle  mortal  ean. 
Thus  diving  in  the  pockets  of  the  great  ? 
Is  protse  the  perquisite  of  every  paw. 
Though  black  as  Hell,  that  grapples  well  for  gold  f 
Oh  love  of  gold !  thou  meanest  of  amours ! 
Shall  praiM  her  odois  waste  on  virtues  dead. 
Embalm  the  base,  perfume  the  stench  of  guilt, 
Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethiops  fair, 
Removing  filth,  or  sinking  it  from  sight, 
A  scavenger  in  scenes,  where  vacant  posts, 
Like  gibbets  yet  untenanted,  expect 
Their  future  ornaments  ?  From  courts  and  thrones, 
Return,  apostate  Praise  !  thou  vagabond ! 
Thou  prostitute !  to  thy  first  love  return, 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once  unrival'd  theme. 

There  flow  redundant ;  like  Meander,  flow 
Back  to  thy  fountain  ;  to  that  Parent  Power, 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  the  thought  to  soar, 
The  soul  to  be.    Men  homage  pay  to  men. 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they  bow 
In  mutual  awe  profound  of  clay  to  clay, 
Of  guilt  to  guilt;  and  turn  their  back  on  thee, 
Qreal  Sire  /  whom  thrones  celestial  ceaseless  sing : 
To  prostrate  angels,  an  amazing  scene ! 
O  the  presumption  of  ihan's  awe  for  man ! 
Man's  Author!  End!  Restorer!  Law!  and  Judge! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloom  of  rtigkt. 
With  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds : 
What,  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee  7 
What,  Heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  ? 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise? 
While  Heaven's  high  host  on  haUdujaht  live? 

O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  him,  who  gave  my  soul, 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fiiir. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  Hell,  great  love  !  by  thee. 


0  most  adorable !  most  unador^d ! 

Where  shall  thy  praise  begin,  which  ne'er  iboQU 

end? 
Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applauK! 
How  is  lagkCs  sable  mantle  labor'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  diriae! 
What  toudoin  shines !  what2o«e/  thisnidiB^ponp^ 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlsid! 
Built  with  divine  ambition !  nought  to  thee; 
For  others  this  profusion :  thou,  apart, 
Above !  beyond !  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  I 
Where  art  thou  ?  Shall  I  dive  into  i!^deep\ 
Call  to  the  5im,  or  ask  the  roaring  m'Wf 
For  their  Creator!   Shall  J  question  knid 
The  Ikunder^  if  in  that  th'  Almighty  dwells? 
Or  holds  he  furious  Morms  in  straiten'd  reiot, 
And  bids  fierce  wihiHieinds  wheel  his  rapid  cart 
What  mean  these  questions?  Tiembiing.  I  retisei: 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the preeetU  God: 
Praise  I  a  distant  deity  ?  He  tunes 
My  voice  (if  tun'd  d  the  nerve,  that  wriiei,  taam-. 
Wrapt  in  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise: 
But  though  past  all  diffused,  without  a  shore, 
His  essence ;  local  is  his  throne,  (ss  meet,) 
To  gather  the  disperst,  (as  standards  csll 
The  listed  from  afar:)  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons, 
Since  Jinite  every  nature  bat  his  own. 

The  nameless  He^  whoae  nod  is  Nature's  \iA: 
And  Nature'B  shield,  the  shadow  of  hb  hand; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  First-Lasl !  pavilion'd  high  he  aits, 
In  darkneas  from  excessive  splendor  home, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  loit. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright. 
As  that  to  central  horrors ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars;  and  spans  immensity. 

Though  night  unnumber'd  worlds  unfolds  to  viet. 
Boundless  creation !  what  art  thou  7  A  besia 
A  mere  effluvium  of  his  nM^esty : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom-world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  Heaven  I 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thoogbt 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore.  and  glowing  gns. 
Their  beggar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay; 
Goes  out  in  daxicness ;  if,  on  towering  wing, 

1  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  atan! 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  *» 
Great!  good!  wise!  wonderful!  eternal  King! 
If  to  those  consctotts  etars  thy  throne  sHwad, 
Praise  ever-pouring,  and  imUbing  bliss; 

And  ask  their  strain ;  Aey  want  it,  more  tbef  wn' 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  soUime, 
Languid  their  eneiigy,  their  ardor  ooM, 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bama; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine. 

Still  more^Tliis  theme  is  man's,  and  mao^  alone 
Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not :  tfaey  see 
On  Earth  a  bounty  not  indulged  on  high ;     ,  ^ 
And  downward  look  for  Heaven^s  sopeiior  pnise. 
Fint-bom  of  ether!  high  in  fields  of  light! 
View  man,  to  see  the  glory  of  your  God ! 
Could  angels  envy,  they  had  envied  Merei 
And  some  did  envy ;  and  the  rest,  though  god«. 
Yet  still  gods  unredeemed,  (there  triumpte  n*"- 
Tempted  to  weigh  the  dust  against  the  »^**'' 
They  less  would  fed,  though  more  sdom,  my  tw=* 
They  sung  Creation  (for  in  that  they  ihar'd :) 
How  rose  in  melody,  that  child  of  love! 
CreaHon'a  great  superior,  man !  is  tfaiite ; 
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Thioe  is  redemption;  they  juit  gave  the  key : 

*Ti8  thine  to  raiM,  and  eteraixe,  the  long ; 

Though  human,  yet  divine :  fi>r  ihould  not  thi§ 

Raise  man  o*er  man,  and  kindle  seraphi  here  t 

Redefinition  J  'twas  creation  more  ■ublime ; 

Redemption  !  'twas  the  labor  of  the  skies; 

Far  more  than  labor — ^It  was  death  in  Heaven. 

A  truth  so  strange !  'twere  bold  to  think  it  true; 

If  not  lar  bolder  stilL  to  disbelieve ! 

Here   pause,  and  ponder:   was  there  death  in 
Heaven  f 

What  then  on  Earth  ?  On  Earth,  which  struck  the 
blow? 

Who  struck  it  ?  Who  ? — 0  how  is  man  enlai^g'd 

Seen  through  this  medium !  how  the  pigmy  towen ! 

How  counterpois'd  his  origin  from  dust! 

How  counterpoistl,  to  dust  liis  sad  return ! 

How  voided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies ! 

How  near  he  presses  on  the  seraph's  wing ! 

Which  is  the  seraph  7  Which  the  bom  of  clay  ? 

How  this  demonstrates,  through  the  thickest  cloud 

Of  guilt,  and  clay  condons'd,  the  son  of  He^  ven ! 

The  double  son  ;  the  made,  and  the  re-ma  jo  I 

And  shall  Heaven's  double  property  be  I  jst  7 

Man's  double  madness  only  can  destroy. 

To  man  the  bleeding  cross  has  promis'd  aC; 

The  bleeding  cross  has  sworn  eternal  grace ; 

Who  gave  his  life,  what  grace  shall  he  deny  ? 

O  ye !  who,  from  this  rock  of  agett  leap. 

Apostates,  plunging  headlong  in  the  deep! 
What  cordial  joy,  what  consolation  strong. 
Whatever  winds  arise,  or  billowB  roll. 

Our  interest  in  the  master  of  the  storm ! 

Cling  there,  and  in  wreck'd  Nature's  ruin  emile ; 
While  vile  apostates  tremble  in  a  calm. 

Man !  know  thyself.    All  wisdom  centres  there ; 

To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man  \ 
Angels  that  grandeur,  men  o'erlook,  admire : 

How  long  shall  human  nature  be  their  book, 
Degenerate  mortal !  and  unread  by  thee  ? 

The  beam  dim  reaton  sheds  shows  wonders  there ; 
What  high  contents !  Illustrious  fiicolties! 
But  the  grand  commenU  which  displays  at  full 
Our  human  height,  scarce  sever'd  from  divine, 
By  Heaven  compos'd,  was  publish'd  on  the  crots. 

Who  looks  on  that,  and  sees  not  in  himself 
An  awful  stranger,  a  terrestrial  god  f 
A  glorious  partner  with  the  Deity 
In  that  high  attribute,  immortal  life  Y 
If  a  god  bleeds,  he  bleeds  not  for  a  worm : 
I  gaze,  and,  as  I  gaze,  my  mounting  soul 
Catches  strange  fire.  Eternity !  at  thee ; 
And  drops  the  world — or  rather,  more  enjoys ; 
How  chang'd  the  iace  of  Nature !  how  improv'd ! 
What  seem'd  a  chaos,  shines  a  glorious  world, 
Or,  what  a  world,  an  Eden ;  heighten'd  all ! 
It  is  another  scene !  another  self! 
And  still  another,  as  time  tolls  along; 
And  that  a  telf  far  more  illustrious  stilL 
Beyond  long  ages,  yet  roll'd  up  in  shades 
Unpierc'd  by  bold  coiyecture^s  keenest  ray, 
What  evolutions  of  surprising  fete ! 
How  Nature  opens,  and  receives  my  soul 
In  boundless  walks  of  raptur'd  thought !  where  gods 
Encounter  and  embrace  me!  What  new  births 
Of  strange  adventure,  foreign  to  the  Sun ; 
Where  what  now  charms,  perhaps,  whate'er  eziiti, 
Old  /sine,  and  foir  creation,  are  forgot ! 

Is  this  extravagant  7   Of  man  we  form 
Eitrtvagant  conoeptioD,  to  be  just : 
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Conception  unoonfin'd  wants  vrings  to  reach  him : 
Beyond  his  reach,  the  Godhead  only,  more. 
He,  the  great  Father!  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rationals ;  one  spirit  pour'd 
From  spirit's  awful  fountain :  pour'd  himself 
Through  all  their  souls ;  but  not  in  equal  stream, 
Profuse,  or  fhigal,  of  th'  aspiring  God, 
As  his  wise  plan  demanded  ;  and  when  past 
Their  various  trials  in  their  various  spheres, 
If  they  cofi^ue  rational,  as  made, 
Reeorbs  them  all  into  himself  again ; 
His  throne  their  centre,  and  his  smile  their  crown. 

Why  doubt  we,  then,  the  glorioue  truth  to  sing. 
Though  yet  unsung,  as  deem'd,  perhaps,  too  bold  7 
Angeb  are  men  of  a  superior  kind  ; 
Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad, 
High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wing'd  in  flight ; 
And  men  are  angels  loaded  for  an  hour, 
Who  wade  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain, 
And  slippery  step,  the  bottom  of  the  steep. 
Angels  their  failings,  mortals  have  their  praise; 
While  ?iere,  of  corps  ethereal,  such  enroll'd, 
And  summoned  to  the  glorious  standard  soon. 
Which  flames  eternal  crimson  through  the  skies. 
Nor  are  our  brothers  thoughtless  of  their  kin. 
Yet  absent ;  but  not  absent  from  their  love. 
Michael  has  fought  our  battles ;  Raphael  sung 
Our  triumphs ;  Gabriel  on  our  errands  flown, 
Sent  by  the  Sovereign :  and  are  these,  O  man ! 
Thy  friends,  thy  warm  allies?  and  thou  (shame  bum 
The  cheek  to  cjnder!)  rival  to  the  brute? 

Religion^s  All.   Descending  from  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess,  in  her  left. 
Holds  out  this  worid,  and,  in  her  right,  the  next  i 
Rdigion  !  the  sole  voucher  man  is  man ; 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself; 
E'en  in  this  night  of  frailty,  change,  and  deaths 
She  gives  the  soul  a  soul  that  acts  a  god. 
Religion !  Providence !  an  after-state ! 
Here  is  firm  footing ;  here  is  solid  rock ! 
This  can  support  us ;  all  is  sea  besides ; 
Sinks  under  us;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies. 
And  bids  Earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  polluted  air. 
Darkness  and  stench,  and  suflbcation-damps. 
And  dungeon-horroFB,  tiy  kind  fate,  discharg'd, 
Climbs  some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospecis  rise. 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  their  load  ; 
As  if  new-bom,  he  triumphs  in  the  change ; 
So  joys  the  soul,  when,  from  inglorious  aims. 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  large,  she  mounts 
To  reason's  region,  her  own  element, 
Breathes  hopes  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies. 

Religion  !  thou  the  soul  of  happiness ; 
And,  groaning  Calvary,  of  thee !  There  shine 
The  noblest  truths;  there  strongest  motives  sting; 
There  sacred  violence  assaults  the  soul ; 
There,  notfiing  but  compulsion  is  forborne. 
Can  love  allure  us  7  or  can  terror  awe  7 
He  weeps  !-*the  &lling  drop  puts  out  the  Sun ; 
He  sighs— the  sigh  Earth's  deep  foundation  shakes. 
If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflam'd  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  f 
Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblaxing  other  fires  f 
Can  prayer,  can  praise,  avert  it  7— Thou,  my  All! 
My  theme !  my  inspiration !  and  my  crown ! 
My  strength  in  age!  my  rise  in  low  estate ! 
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My  aool's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth  I — ^my  world ! 

My  light  in  darkness !  and  my  lUe  in  death ! 

My  boast  through  time !  bliss  through  eternity! 

Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise! 

Or  &thora  thy  profound  of  love  to  man ! 

To  man,  of  men  the  meanest,  e'en  to  me; 

My  saciifice !  my  God ! — what  things  are  theae ! 

What  then  art  thou?  by  what  name  shall  I  call 
thee? 
Knew  I  the  name  devout  archangels  use. 
Devout  archangels  should  the  name  enjoy, 
By  me  unrivaU'd;  thousands  more  sublime. 
None  half  so  dear,  as  that,  which,  though  unspoke, 
Still fflows  at  heart:  0  how  omnipotence 
Is  lost  in  love!  Thou  gQeat  philanthropist! 
Father  of  angels !  but  the  friend  of  man  ! 
Like  Jacob,  fondest  of  the  younger  bom ! 
Thou,  who  didst  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking  brand 
From  out  the  flames,  and  quench  it  in  thy  blood  i 
How  art  thou  pleas'd,  by  bounty  to  distress! 
To  make  us  groan  beneath  our  gratitude, 
Too  big  for  birth!  to  favor,  and  confound! 
To  challenge,  and  to  distance  all  return ! 
Of  lavish  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar. 
And  leave  praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale ! 
Thy  right,  too  great,  defrauds  thee  of  thy  doe ; 
And  sacrilegious  our  sublimeet  song. 
But  since  the  naked  unU  obtains  thy  smile. 
Beneath  this  monument  of  praise  unpaid. 
And  future  lifo  sympbonious  to  my  strain, 
(That  noblest  hymn  to  Heaven!)  for  ever  lie 
Intomb'd  my /ear  of  death  !  and  every  fear, 
The  dread  of  every  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

Whom  see  I,  yonder,  so  demurely  smile  ? 
Laughter  a  labor,  and  might  break  their  rest 
Ye  quietists,  in  homage  to  the  skies! 
Serene!  of  soA  address!  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  tender  of  your  hearts. 
Abhorring  violence ;  who  halt  indeed ; 
But,  for  the  blessing,  wrtttU  not  with  Heaven  ! 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent?  too  warm  ? 
Are  patiions,  then,  the  pagans  of  the  soul  Y 
Reason  alone  baptiz'd  ?  alone  ordained 
To  touch  things  sacred  ?  Oh  for  warmer  still ! 
Guilt  chills  my  zeal,  and  age  benumbs  my  powers  : 
Oh  for  an  humbler  heart !  and  prouder  song ! 
Thou,  my  much-injur*d  theme !  with  that  soft  eye 
Which  melted  o'er  doom'd  Salem,  deign  to  look 
Compassion  to  the  coldness  of  my  breast; 
And  pardon  to  the  winter  in  my  strain. 

Oh  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen  formalists! 
On  such  a  theme,  'tis  impious  to  be  calm ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper,  here. 
Shall  Heaven,  which  gave  us  ardor,  and  has  shown 
Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology, 
Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors,  preach; 
That  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewarm  praise  ? 
Rise  odors  sweet  from  incense  uninJUan*df 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  Heaven ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung; 
High  Heaven's  orchestra  chants  amen  to  man. 

Hear  I,  or  dream  I  hear,  their  distant  strain. 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  tasting  strong  of  Heaven, 
Softrwalled  on  celestial  pity'n  plume. 
Through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe, 
To  cheer  me  in  this  melancholy  gloom? 
Oh  when  will  Death  (now  stingless.)  like  a  friend, 
Admit  me  of  their  choir?  O  when  will  Death! 


This  mouldering,  old,  partition-wall  throw  domf 
Give  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  abode? 
Oh  Death  divine!  that  giv'st  us  to  the skia! 
Gre^t  future!  glorioos  patron  of  the  past, 
And  present !  when  shall  I  thy  shrine  sdoref 
From  Nature's  oontinentj  immensely  wide, 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  ide  of  Kfct 
This  dark,  incarcerated  colony. 
Divides  us.   Happy  day !  that  breaks  oor  dain; 
That  manumits ;  that  calls  from  exile  boiDe; 
That  leads  to  Nature's  great  metropdit. 
And  readmits  us,  through  the  guardian  hsixl 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne; 
Who  hears  our  Advocate,  and,  through  his  woondi 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 
'Tis  this  makes  Christian  trivmph  a  coramsod: 
'Tis  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  Vise; 
'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

See  thou,  Lorenzo!  where  hangs  all  oorliopef 
Touch'd  by  the  cross,  we  live ;  or,  more  than  die; 
That  touch  which  touch'd  not  angels;  morediTiae 
Than  that  which  touch'd  confusion  into  font. 
And  darkness  into  glory :  partial  taatk  I 
Ineffably  pre-eminent  regard! 
Sacred  to  man,  and  sovereign  through  the  idiofc 
Long  golden  chain  of  miracles,  which  hangs 
From  Heaven  through  all  duration,  and  nippers 
In  one  illustrious  and  amazing  plan, 
Thy  welfare.  Nature  !  and  thy  God's  reoowB; 
That  touch,  with  charm  celestial,  heab  the  soul 
Diseas'd,  drives  pain  from  guilt,  lights  life  in  destL 
Turns  Earth  to  Heaven,  to  heavenly  thrones  la* 

forms 
The  ghastly  ruins  of  the  mouldering  tomb. 

Dost  ask  me  when  ?  When  he  who  died  retunn: 
Returns,  how  chang'd !   Where  then  the  msfl  * 

woe? 
In  glory'sfterrors  all  the  Godhead  bums; 
And  all  his  courts,  exhausted  by  the  tide 
Of  deities,  triumphant  in  his  train. 
Leave  a  stupendous  solitude  in  Heaven; 
Replenish'd  soon,  replenish'd  with  increase 
Of  pomp,  and  multitude ;  a  radiant  band 
Of  angels  new ;  of  angels  from  the  tomb. 

Is  this  my  fancy  thrown  remote  ?  and  rise 
Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  eveni? 
I  send  thee  not  to  volumes  for  thy  cure; 
Read  Nature;  Nature  is  a  friend  to  troth; 
Nature  is  Christian ;  preaches  to  mankind; 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed.       ^ 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flaming  flight 
Th'  illustrious  stranger,  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations ;  from  his  flery  train 
Of  length  enormous,  takes  his  ample  round  ^^ 
Through  depths  of  ether ;  coasts  unnumber  d  wm 
Of  more  than  solar  glory ;  doublet  wide 


Heaven's  mighty  cope:  and  then  revisits 


Earth. 


From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  yean. 
Thus,  at  the  destin'd  period,  shall  reinro 
He,  once  on  Earth,  who  bids  the  comet  hla«: 
And,  with  him,  ail  our  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 

Nature  is  dumb  on  this  important  point; 
Or  hope  precarious  in  low  whisper  breathes; 
Faith  speaks  aloud,  distinct ;  e'en  adders  heU' 
But  turn,  and  dart  into  the  dark  again. 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  V^ 
To  break  the  shock  blind  NaOtre  cannot  shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  further  sW*- 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  ^fliM  remoTes; 
That  mountain  barrier  between  man  and  pe«*- 
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Tifl  faith  di«ariiM  destruction ;  and  alwolvei 
From  every  clamorous  charge,  the  guiltless  tomb* 

Why  disbelieve  7  Lorenao ! — **  Reason  bids» 
All-eacred  Reason."— Hold  her  sacred  still ; 
IVor  shall  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  flame : 
All-sacred  reason/  source,  and  soul,  of  all 
Demanding  praise,  on  Earth,  or  Earth  above ! 
My  heart  is  thine :  deep  in  its  inmost  folds. 
Live  thou  with  life ;  live  dearer  of  the  twa 
Wear  J  the  blessed  cross,  by  fortune  stanip'd 
On  pasBive  Nature,  before  thought  waa.  bom  I 
My  birth's  blind  bigot!  fir'd  with  looal  seal! 
Xo !  ReoMon  re-baptiz*d  me  when  adult; 
Weigh'd  true  and  false,  in  her  impartial  scale ; 
My  heart  became  the  convert  of  my  head, 
And  made  that  choice,  which  once  was  but  my  fate. 
"  On  argument  alone  my  faith  is  built ;" 
Reason  pursu'd  is  faith  ;  and  unpursued 
Where  proof  invites,  'tis  reason,  then,  no  more : 
And  such  our  proof  that,  or  our  fetUh  is  rights 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  design'd  it  wrong : 
Absolve  we  this  ?  What,  then,  is  blasphemy  ? 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond,  otfaiiht 
Reason,  we  grant,  demands  our  first  regard ; 
The  mother  honored,  as  the  daughter  dear. 
Reason  the  root,  fur  faith  is  but  the  flower; 
The  fading  flower  shall  die ;  but  reason  lives 
Immortal,  as  her  father  in  the  skies. 
When  faith  is  virtue,  reason  makes  it  so. 
Wrong  not  the  Christian ;  think  not  reason  yours : 
Tis  reoMon  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear ; 
*Ti8  reason'^  injur'd  rights  his  wrath  resents ; 
'Tis  reason's  voice  obey'd  his  glories  crown ; 
To  give  lost  reason  life,  he  pour'd  his  own : 
Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man ; 
Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  God ! 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb : 
Through  reason*E  wounds  alone  thy  faith  can  die ; 
Which  dying,  tenfold  terror  gives  to  death. 
And  dips  in  verunn  his  twice-mortal  sting. 

Learn  hence  what  honors,  what  loud  pmm$,  doe 
To  thoae,  who  push  our  antidote  aside ; 
Those  boasted  friends  to  reason  and  to  man. 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  every  joy,  and  leaves 
Death's  terror  heighten'd,  gnawing  on  bis  heart 
These  pompous  sons  of  reason  idolized 
And  vilified  at  once;  of  reason  dead. 
Then  deified,  as  monarchs  were  of  old ; 
What  conduct  plants  proud  laurels  on  their  brow  ? 
While  love  of  truth  through  all  their  camp  resounds, 
They  draw  Pride's  curtain  o'er  the  noontide  ray. 
Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason,  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  caWd  argument ; 
And  then,  exulting  in  their  taper,  cry, 
*'  Behold  the  Sun :"  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  f   O  thou  bleeding  Love ! 
Thou  maker  of  n«to  morals  to  mankind ! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  thee. 
As  wise  as  Socrates,  if  such  they  were, 
(Nor  will  they  'bate  of  that  sublime  renown) 
As  toise  as  Socrates,  might  justly  stand 
The  definition  of  a  modem  fool. 

A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man : 
And  is  there,  who  the  blessed  croM  wipes  ofl^ 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonor'd  brow  Y 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight: 
The  wretch  they  quit,  desponding  of  their  charge, 
More  strack  with  grief  or  wonder,  who  can  tell  f 

Ye  sold  10  sense !  ye  citizens  of  Earth ! 
'For  such  akme  the  Christian  banner  fly) 


Know  ye  how  wise  your  choice,  how  great  your  gain  f 
Behold  the  picture  of  Earth's  happiest  man : 
**  He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back. 
And  says,  he  call'd  another ;  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  welcome ;  yet  he  still  calls  on ; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  varies  not  his  call. 
But  holds  him  fast,  in  chains  of  darkness  bound, 
Till  Nature  dies,  and  judgment  sets  him  free ; 
A  freedom  far  less  welcome  than  his  chain." 

But  grant  man  happy ;  grant  him  happy  long : 
Add  to  lifo's  highest  prize  her  latest  hour ; 
That  hour,  so  late,  is  nimble  in  approach, 
That,  like  a  post,  comes  on  in  full  career : 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,  that  weaves  thy  shroud ! 
Where  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  years  ? 
Thrown  down  the  gulf  of  time ;  as  far  from  thee 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine ;  the  day  in  hand. 
Like  a  bird  straggling  to  get  loose,  is  going ; 
Scarce  now  possess'd,  so  suddenly  'tis  going ; 
And  each  swifl  moment  fled,  is  death  advanced 
By  strides  as  swift ;  Eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  Eternity  ?  Who  triumphs  there  ? 
Bathing  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss ! 
For  ever  hasking  in  the  Deity! 
Lorenzo !  who  I — Thy  concience  shall  reply. 

O  give  it  leave  to  speak ;  'twill  speak  ere  long. 
Thy  leave  unask'd :  Lorenzo !  hear  it  now. 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accent  mild. 
By  the  great  edict,  the  divine  decree, 
TrtUh  is  deposited  with  man's  last  hour  ; 
An  honest  hour,  and  faithful  to  her  trust . 
TnOK  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity ; 
TVuth,  of  his  council,  when  he  maide  the  worlds ; 
Nor  less,  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  made ; 
Though  silent  long,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  sound, 
Smother'd  with  errors,  and  opprest  with  joys, 
That  Heaven-commission'd  hour  no  sooner  calls 
But,  from  her  cavern  in  the  soul's  abyss. 
Like  him  they  fable  under  i£tna  whelm'd. 
The  goddess  bursts,  in  thunder,  and  in  flame ; 
Loudly  convinces,  and  severely  pains. 
Dark  demons  I  discharge,  and  hydra  slings  ; 
The  keen  vibration  of  bright  truth — is  Hell : 
Just  definition !  though  by  schools  untaught. 
Te  deaf  to  troth !  peruse  this  parson'd  page. 
And  trust,  for  once,  a  prophet,  and  a  priest ; 

Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die-** 


Night  thk  Fifth. 

THE  RELAPSE. 

TO  THB  RIGHT  HOU.  THE  KARL  Of  XJTCBFIELD. 

LoRKNZO !  to  recriminate  is  jusL 

Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise, 

Praise  no  man  e'er  deserv'd,  who  sought  no  more* 

As  just  thy  second  charge,    I  grant  the  Muse 
Has  often  blush'd  at  her  degenerate  sons, 
Retain'd  by  sense  to  plead  her  filthy  cause; 
To  raise  the  low,  to  magnify  the  mean. 
And  subtilize  the  gross  into  refin'd : 
As  if  to  magic  numbers'  powerful  charm 
Twas  given,  to  make  a  civet  of  their  song 
Obscene,  and  sweeten  ordure  to  perfume. 
Wit,  a  true  pagan,  deifies  the  brate, 
And  lifls  our  swine-eiyojrments  from  the  mire. 

The  fact  notorious,  nor  obscure  the  cause, 
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We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 
J^ese  share  the  man ;  and  these  distract  him  too ; 
Draw  different  ways,  and  clash  in  their  commands. 
Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars, 
But  pleasure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground. 
Joys  shar'd  by  brute^reation, /»*uf«  resents; 
Pleasure  embraces  ,*  man  would  both  enjoy, 
And  both  at  once :  a  point  how  hard  to  gain ! 
But,  what  can't  wit,  when  stung  by  strong  desire  ? 

Wit  dares  attempt  this  arduous  enterprise. 
Since  joy  of  senae  can't  rise  to  reason's  taste ; 
In  subtle  sophistry's  laborious  foige, 
Wit  hammers  out  a  reason  new,  that  stoops 
To  sordid  scenes,  and  meets  them  with  applause. 
Wit  calls  the  graces  the  chaste  zone  to  loose ; 
Nor  less  than  a  plump  god  to  fill  the  bowl : 
A  thousand  phantoms,  and  a  thousand  spells, 
A  thousand  opiates  scatters,  to  delude, 
To  fascinate,  inebriate,  lay  asleep, 
And  the  fbol'd  mind  delightfully  confbmid.    [more ; 
Thus  that  which  shock'd  the  judgment,  shocks  no 
That  which  gave  pride  offence,  no  more  ofiends. 
Pleasure  and  pride,  by  nature  mortal  foes. 
At  war  eternal,  which  in  roan  shall  reign. 
By  iota's  address,  patch  up  a  fatal  peace, 
And  hand  in  hand  lead  on  the  rank  debauch, 
From  rank,  refin'd  to  delicate  and  gay. 
Art,  cursed  art !  wipes  off  th*  indebted  blush 
From  Nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  every  shame. 
Man  smiles  in  ruin,  glories  in  his  guilt. 
And  influny  stands  candidate  for  praise. 

All  writ  by  man  in  favor  of  the  soul. 
The  tensual  ethics  far,  in  bulk,  transcend. 
The  flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  pour'd 
O'er  spotted  vice,  fill  half  the  letter'd  world. 
Can  powers  of  genius  exorcise  their  page. 
And  consecrate  enormities  with  song? 
But  let  not  these  inexpiable  strains 
Condemn  the  Muse  that  knows  her  dignity ; 
Nor  meanly  stops  at  time,  but  holds  the  world 
As  'tis,  in  Nature's  ample  field,  a  point, 
A  point  in  her  esteem ;  from  whence  to  start. 
And  run  the  round  of  univenal  space. 
To  visit  being  onivereal  there, 
And  being's  Source,  that  utmost  flight  of  mind ! 
Yet,  spite  of  this  so  vast  circumference, 
Well  knows,  but  what  is  moral,  nought  is  great 
Sing  syrens  only  ?    Do  not  angels  sing  7 
There  is  in  poesy  a  decent  pride. 
Which  well  becomes  her  when  she  speaks  to  prose. 
Her  younger  sister ;  haply,  not  more  wise. 

Think'st  thou,  Lorenzo !  to  find  pastimes  here  ? 
No  guilty  passion  blown  into  a  flame, 
No  foible  flatter'd,  dignity  disgrac'd, 
No  fairy  field  of  fiction,  all  on  flower. 
No  rainbow  colors,  here,  or  silken  tale : 
But  solemn  counsels,  images  of  awe, 
Truihs,  which  eternity  lets  fall  on  man 
With  double  weight,  through  these  revolving  spheres, 
This  death-deep  silence,  and  incumbent  shade : 
Thoughts,  such  as  shall  revisit  your  last  hour; 
Visit  uncall'd,  and  live  when  life  expires ; 
And  thy  dark  pencil,  midnight !  daiker  still 
In  melancholy  dipt,  embrowns  the  whole. 

Yet  this,  even  this,  my  laughter-loving  fiiends! 
Lorenzo!  and  thy  brothers  of  the  smile ! 
If,  what  imports  3rou  most,  can  most  engage, 
Shall  steal  your  ear,  and  chain  you  to  my  song. 
Or  if  you  fiiil  me,  know,  the  wise  shall  taste 
The  truths  I  sing;  the  tmthsl  sing  shall  feel; 


And,  fideling,  give  assent ;  and  their  Msent 
Is  ample  recompenle  ;  is  more  than  praiia 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Litchfield !  nor  mistske; 
Think  not  untntroduc'd  I  fiiice  my  way; 
Narcissa,  not  unknown,  not  unallied. 
By  virtue,  or  by  blood,  iilostrious  yoath ! 
To  thee,  from  blooming  amaranthine  bowen, 
Where  all  the  language  harmony,  descendi 
Uncall'd,  and  asks  admittance  for  the  Man: 
A  Muse  that  will  not  pain  thee  with  thy  prue; 
Thy  praise  she  drops,  by  noUer  still  iospir'd. 

O  thou!  Blest  Spirit!  tohether  the  sapreoe. 
Great  antemundane  Father !  in  whose  bicsit 
Embryo  creation,  unborn  being,  dwelt. 
And  all  its  various  revolutions  loll'd 
Present,  though  future ;  prior  to  themselvM ; 
Whose  breath  can  bk>w  it  into  nought  sgiin; 
Or,  from  his  throne  some  delegated  power, 
Who,  studious  of  our  peace,  dost  turn  the  thoagi! 
From  vain  and  vile,  to  solid  and  sobtime! 
Unseen  thou  lead'st  me  to  delicious  drma|^ 
Of  inspiration,  from  a  purer  stream. 
And  fuller  of  the  god,  than  that  which  bom 
From  fam'd  Castalia:  nor  is  yet  allay'd 
My  sacred  thirst ;  though  long  my  soul  hsi  nufi 
Through  pleasing  paths  of  mora/  and  dimne. 
By  thee  sustained,  and  lighted  by  the  sisn. 

By  them  best  lighted  are  the  paths  of  tkmigkt; 
Nights  are  their  days,  their  most  illamin'd  boms. 
By  day,  the  soul,  o'erbome  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glsre, 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 
By  day  the  soul  is  passive,  all  her  tboogfaii 
Iropos'd,  precarious,  broken  ere  mature. 
By  night,  from  objects  free,  from  pesrion  cool 
Thoughts  uncontroird,  and  unimpress'd,  the  baHs 
Of  pure  election,  arbitrary  range. 
Not  to  the  limits  of  one  world  oonfin'd; 
But  from  ethereal  travels  light  on  Earth, 
As  voyagera  drop  anchor,  for  repose. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indiaos,  hoi 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  Sun  adore: 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward ;  it  drives  bock  the  tool 
To  settle  on  herself  our  point  supreme ! 
'nere  lies  our  theatre !  there  si  is  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o*er  life's  doll  scene; 
'Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretcfa'd  oat 
•Tuixt  man  and  vanity ;  'tis  reo«m's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend,  and  guudm  w; 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue,  than  itispires. 

Virtue,  for  ever  frail,  as  fair,  below. 
Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd. 
Nor  touches  on  the  world,  without  a  stsin: 
The  worid  's  infectious ;  few  bring  back  st  ere, 
ImroacuUte,  the  manners  of  the  morn. 
Something  we  thought,  is  blotted!  we  rttdt'l 
Is  shaken ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange :  light,  motion,  concourm,  ntsft. 
All,  scatter  us  abroad ;  though  outward  boond, 
Neglectful  of  our  home  aflairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation,  quits  her  chaige. 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 

Present  example  gets  within  our  gosrd. 
And  acts  with  double  force,  by  few  repeli'd. 
Ambition  fires  ambition;  love  of  gaiM 
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Strikes,  like  a  peetilenoe,  from  breast  to  breast; 

Riot, pride, petjidy,  blue  vapon  breathe; 

And  inhumanity  is  caught  from  man. 

From  smiling  man.    A  slight,  a  single  glance, 

And  shot  at  random,  often  has  brought  home 

A  sudden  ftver  to  the  throbbing  heart, 

Of  envy,  rancor,  or  impure  desire. 

We  see,  we  hear,  with  peril ;  s(\fUy  dwells 

Remote  firom  multitude;  the  world's  a  school 

Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around  I 

We  must  or  imitate ;  or  disapprove ; 

Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  fiies ; 

T%U  stains  our  innocence ;  this  wounds  our  peace. 

Fram  Nature's  birth,  hence,  wisdom  has  been  smit 

With  sweet  recess,  and  languish'd  lor  the  shade. 

This  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  what  is  it? 
Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Few  are  the  ihults  we  flatter  when  alone, 
Vice  sinks  in  her  allorementi,  is  ongilt : 
And  looks,  like  other  ol^ects,  black  by  night 
By  night  an  atheist  hali^believes  a  God. 

Night  is  fair  Tirtue's  immemorial  fiiend ; 
The  conscious  Moon,  through  every  distant  age, 
Has  held  a  lamp  to  wisdom,  and  let  &U, 
On  contempladon'B  eye,  her  purging  ray. 
The  fara'd  Athenian,  he  who  woo'd  from  Heaven 
Philosophy  the  fiur,  to  dwell  with  men. 
And  form  their  manners,  not  inflame  their  pride, 
While  o*er  his  head,  as  fearful  to  molest 
His  laboring  mind,  the  stars  in  silence  slide, 
And  seem  cdl  gazing  on  their  future  guest. 
See  him  soliciting  his  ardent  suit 
In  private  audience  :  all  the  livelong  night. 
Rigid  in  thought,  and  motionless,  he  stands; 
Nor  quits  his,  theme,  or  posture,  till  the  Sun 
(Rade  drunkard  rising  rosy  from  the  main  .*) 
Disturbs  his  nobler  intellectual  beam. 
And  gives  him  to  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
Hail,  precious  moments !  stol'n  from  the  black  waste 
Of  murder'd  time !   Auspicious  midnight !  hail ! 
The  world  excluded,  every  passion  hosht. 
And  open'd  a  calm  intercourse  with  Heaven, 
Here  the  soul  sits  in  council ;  ponders  pasi. 
Predestines  future  action  ;  sees,  not  feels. 
Tumultuous  life,  and  reasons  with  the  storm : 
All  her  lies  answers,  and  thinhs  down  her  chaims. 

What  awful  joy !  what  mental  liberty ! 
I  am  not  pent  in  darkness ;  rather  say, 
(If  not  too  bold,)  in  darkness  I  'm  embowered. 
Delightful  gloom !  the  clustering  thoughts  around 
Spontaneous  rise,  and  blossom  in  the  shade ; 
But  droop  by  day,  and  sicken  in  the  sum 
Thought  borrows  light  elsewhere;  from  tbaXjirst  fire, 
Fountain  of  animation !  whence  descends 
Urania,  my  celestial  guest!  who  deigns 
Nightly  to  visit  me,  so  mean ;  and  now. 
Conscious  how  needful  discipline  to  man, 
From  pleasing  dalliance  with  the  charms  of  nighi 
My  wandering  thought  recalls,  to  what  excites 
Far  other  beat  of  heart!   Narcissa's  tomb! 
Or  is  it  feeble  Nature  calls  me  back. 
And  breaks  my  spirit  into  grief  again  Y 
is  it  a  Stygian  vapor  in  my  blood  7 
A  cold,  slow  puddle,  creeping  through  my  veins  f 
Or  is  it  thus  with  all  men  ? — ^Thus  with  all. 
What  are  we  ?  How  unequal !  Now  we  soar. 
And  now  we  sink :  to  be  the  sam«,  transcends 
Our  present  prowess.    Dearly  pays  the  soul 
For  lodging  ill ;  too  dearly  rents  her  clay. 
/Season,  a  bafl9ed  counsellor !  but  adds 


The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woe. 
The  noblest  spirit,  fighting  her  hard  fitte. 
In  this  damp,  dusty  region,  charg'd  with  storms. 
But  feebly  flutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly ; 
Or,  flying,  short  her  flight,  and  sure  her  fiiU. 
Our  utmost  strength,  when  doi%ii,  to  rise  again ; 
And  not  to  yield,  though  beaten,  all  our  praise. 

Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought, 
Exp^ience  damps  our  triumph.    I  who  h&te, 
Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 
Where  grief  detain'd  me  prisoner,  mounting  high, 
Threw  wide  the  gates  of  everlasting  day, 
And  caird  mankind  to  glory,  shook  off  pain. 
Mortality  shook  off,  in  ether  pure. 
And  struck  the  stars ;  now  feel  my  spirits  &il ; 
They  drop  me  from  die  zenith ;  down  I  rush. 
Like  him  whom  fiible  fledg'd  with  waxen  wings^ 
In  sorrow  drown'd — but  not  in  sorrow  losL 
How  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  moum'd ! 
I  dive  fbr  precious  pearl  in  sorrow**  stream : 
Not  80  the  thoughtless  man  that  only  grieves ; 
Takes  all  the  torment,  and  rejects  the  gain, 
(Inestimable  gain !)  and  gives  Heaven  leave 
To  make  him  but  more  wretched,  not  mora  wise. 

If  wisdom  is  our  lesson  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  Y  what  else  have  angels  learnt  Y) 
Chief!  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made, 
Ttum  genius,  or  proud  learning,  e'er  could  boost. 
Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed. 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meaL 
This  hook-ease,  with  dark  booty  almost  burst, 
This  forager  on  others'  wisdom,  leaves 
Her  native  ftrm,  her  reason,  quite  untill'd. 
With  mixt  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,  but  not  dress'd ;  and  rich  to  beggary. 
A  pomp  untamable  of  weeds  prevails. 
Her  servanCt  wealth,  encumber'd  unsdom,  mourns. 

And  what  says  genius  t  **Let1he  duU  he  wise.'* 
Qenius,  too  hard  fbr  right,  can  prove  it  wrong ; 
And  loves  to  boast,  where  blush  men  less  inspir'd. 
It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense ; 
Considers  reason  as  a  leveller ; 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 
That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  claim 
To  glory,  and  to  pleasure  gives  the  rest 
Crassus  but  sleeps,  Ardelio  is  undone. 
Wisdom  less  shudders  at  a  fool,  than  vrit 

But  wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortals  weep. 
When   sorrow  wounds   the   breast,  as   plows   the 

glebe. 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  softening  shower ; 
Her  seed  celestial,  then,  glad  wisdom  sows ; 
Her  golden  harvest  triumphs  in  the  soil. 
If  so,  Narcissa !  welcome  my  Relt^se ; 
I'll  raise  a  tax  on  my  calami^. 
And  reap  rich  compensation  from  my  pain. 
I'll  range  the  plenteous  intellectual  field ; 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sovereign  power 
To  chase  the  morel  mahidies  of  man ; 
TTkoughts,  which  may  bear  transplanting  to  the  skies, 
Though  natives  of  this  coarse  penurious  soil: 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  sen^s  sing, 
Refin'd,  exalted,  not  annull'd,  in  Heaven. 
Reason,  the  sun  that  gives  them  birth,  the  same 
In  either  clime,  though  more  illustrious  there. 
These  choicely  coll'd,  and  elegantly  rang'd. 
Shall  form  a  garlknd  for  Nareissa's  tomb; 
And,  peradventure,  of  no  ftding  flowers. 

Say  on  what  themes  shall  pualed  choice  descend  f 
2X 
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-  Th*  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb ; 
Why  men  decline  it ;  suicide'n  foul  birth ; 
The  various  kind  of  grief;  thefaultM  of  age; 
Arid  death's  dread  character — invite  my  »ong." 

And,  fint,  th'  importance  of  our  end  rarvey'd. 
¥  riends  counsel  quick  dismission  of  our  grief: 
Mistaken  kindness !  our  hearts  heel  too  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  he,  who  struck  the  blow  ? 
Who  bid  it  do  his  errand  in  our  hearts, 
And  banish  peace,  till  wMer  guests  arrive, 
And  bring  it  back,  a  true  and  endless  peace? 
Calamities  ue  friends:  as  gkring  day 
Of  these  unnumber'd  lustres  robs  our  sight ; 
Protperity  puts  out  unnumber'd  thoughts 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine,  to  man. 

The  man  how  blest,  who,  sick  of  gaudy  scenes, 
(Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves  0 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favorite  walk, 
Beneath  death'ti  gloomy,  silent,  cypress  shades, 
tJnpierc'd  by  vanity's  &ntastic  ray  ; 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dust, 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs ! 
liorenao !  read  with  me  Narcissa's  stone ; 
(Nardasa  was  thy  ftvorite !)  let  us  read 
Her  moral  stone !  few  doctors  preach  so  well  ,* 
Few  orators  so  tenderly  can  touch 
The  feeling  heart    What  pathos  in  the  dale  ! 
Apt  words  can  strike:  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Faint  images  o£  what  we,  A«re,  enjoy. 
What  cause  have  we  to  build  on  length  of  life  ? 
Temptations  seize,  when /ear  is  laid  asleep ; 
And  ill  foreboded  is  our  strongest  guard. 

See  from  her  tomb,  as  from  an  humbler  shrine, 
TrvOkf  radiant  goddess !  sallies  on  my  soul, 
And  puts  Ddusion^  dusky  train  to  flight ; 
Dispels  the  mists  our  sultry  passioTU  raise, 
From  ol^ects  low,  terrestnal,  and  obscene : 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things ; 
Which  no  man,  unafflicted,  ever  saw ; 
Polls  off  the  veil  from  Vtrf ue's  rising  chains ; 
Detects  Temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
TnOh  bids  me  look  on  men,  as  autumn  leaves. 
And  all  they  bleed  for,  as  the  summer's  dust. 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind :  lighted  by  her  beams, 
I  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers. 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote. 
Am  present  with  futurities ;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign,  as  the  joys  possest ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  grave. 

No  fciUy  keeps  its  color  in  her  sight; 
Pale  worldly  wiedom  loses  all  her  charms ; 
In  pompous  promise,  from  her  schemes  profound, 
If  future  fiite  she  plans,  'tis  all  in  leaves, 
Like  Sibyl,  unsubstantial,  fleeting  bliss! 
At  the  first  blast  it  vanishes  in  air. 
Not  so,  cdettidl :  wouldst  thou  know,  Lorenzo  J 
How  diflfer  worldly  wisdom,  and  divine  f 
Just  as  the  waning,  and  the  waxing  Moon. 
More  empty  worldly  wisdom  every  day; 
And  every  day  more  fidr  her  rti«2  shines. 
When  later,  there 's  less  time  to  play  the  fool. 
Soon  our  whole  term  for  wisdom  is  ezpir'd  : 
(Thou  know'st  she  calls  no  council  in  die  grave:) 
And  everlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire, 
Or  real  wisdom  wafls  us  to  the  skies. 

As  worldly  schemes  resemble  Sibyls'  leaves. 
The  good  man's  days  to  Sibyls'  bootn  compare, 
(In  ancient  story  raad,  thou  know'st 'the  tale,) 
In  price  still  rising,  as  in  number  less, 
Inestimable  quite  his  final  hour. 


For  that  who  thrones  can  offer,  ofler  ihiDOci; 
Insolvent  worlds  the  purohase  cannol  psj. 
'*  Oh  let  me  die  his  death  !*'  all  Nature  cria. 
**  Then  live  his  life." — All  Nature  Altai  there. 
Our  great  physician  daily  to  consult, 
To  commune  with  the  grave,  our  only  com 

What  grave  prescribes  the  best  f— -A  fricDifi; 
and  yet. 
From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage! 
E'en  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold. 
Why  are  friends  ravisht  from  us  7  Tis  to  bind, 
By  sofl  affection*n  ties,  on  human  hearts, 
like  thought  of  death,  which  reason,  too  ntpine, 
Or  misemploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there,  • 
Nor  reason,  nor  affection,  no,  nor  both 
Combin'd,  can  break  the  witchcrsfis  of  th*  «orid 
Behold,  th'  inexorable  hour  at  hand! 
Behold,  th'  inexorable  hour  forgot ! 
And  to  foiget  it,  the  chief  aim  of  life. 
Though  well  to  ponder  it,  is  lifo's  chief  ewl 

Is  Death,  that  ever-threatening,  ne'er  reooie. 
That  all-important,  and  that  only  sure, 
(Come  when  he  will)  an  unexpected  gaeit? 
Nay,  though  invited  by  the  loudest  oills 
Of  blind  imprudence,  unexpected  Millf 
Though  numerous  messengers  are  sent  befae. 
To  warn  his  great  arrival    What  the  csiae, 
The  wondrous  cause,  of  this  mysterious  ill  T 
All  Heaven  looks  down  astonish'd  st  the  nght 

Is  it,  that  life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick, 
We  can't  thrust  in  a  single  care  between  t 
Is  it,  that  life  has  such  a  swarm  of  carts, 
The  thought  of  death  can't  enter  for  the  tbnof  ^ 
Is  it,  that  time  steals  on  with  downy  feet. 
Nor  wakes  indulgence  from  her  golden  dresn! 
To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  k  cheats ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo!  like  a  bn»k; 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  chsogS' 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bath'd  him  twee: 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same ;  the  ssms  we  thmt 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  flow; 
Nor  mark  the  mwA,  irrevocably  laps'd, 
And  mjngled  with  the  sea.    Or  shall  we  nj 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  os  oo) 
That  life  is  like  a  vessel  on  the  stresm  f 
In  life  embark'd,  we  smoothly  down  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent; 
Amus'd,  unconscious  of  the  gliding  wave; 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  perceive  a  shock ;         ^ 
We  start,  awake,  look  out;  what  see  we  there t 
Our  brittle  bark  is  burst  on  Charon'i  ■how- 

Is  this  the  cause  death  flies  aU  humsn  «»«««. 
Or  is  it  judgment,  by  the  inff  struck  bliod, 
That  domineering  mistress  of  the  loal ! 
Like  him  so  strong,  by  Dalilah  the  fsirf 
Or  is  it  fear  turns  startled  reason  back, 
From  looking  down  a  precipice  so  eteep ' 
•Tis  dreadful ;  and  the  dread  is  wiiely  ptacd. 
By  Nature,  conscious  of  the  make  of  n»tn- 
A  dreadftd  fViend  it  is,  a  terror  kind, 
A  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  Jfr 
By  that  unaw'd,  in  life's  most  smiling  ^^^ 
The  good  man  would  repine;  wonU  »»[FJ^ 
And  bum  impatient  for  his  ptomisd  fflj* 
The  bad,  on  each  punctilious  piqn«  ™  P**^  . 
Or  gloom  of  humor,  would  give  rage  «w  ***  ' 
Bound  o'er  the  barrier,  rush  into  the  dsft 
And  mar  the  schemes  of  Providence  below. 
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What  groan  was  that,  Lorenzo  7 — ^Furies !  rise, 
And  drown  in  your  less  execnble  yell 
Britannia's  shame.    There  took  her  gloomy  flight, 
On  wing  impetuoos,  a  black  sullen  soul. 
Blasted  from  Hell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Thy  friend,  the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont, 
So  call'd,  so  thought— And  then  he  fled  the  field. 
Less  base  the  fear  of  death,  than  fear  of  life. 
O  Britain,  infamous  for  suicide ! 
An  i$Umd  in  thy  roannera,  far  disjoin*d 
From  the  whole  world  of  roHonals  beside ! 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head. 
Wash  the  dire  stain,  nor  shock  the  continent 
But  thou  be  shock'd,  while  I  detect  the  cause 
Of  mlf-asmiiUt  expose  the  monster's  birth. 
And  bid  oMkorrence  hiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  Sun ; 
The  Sun  is  innocent,  thy  clime  absolv'd : 
Immortal  climes  kind  Nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  sing,  in  Eden  might  prevail. 
And  proves,  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  soul  of  man  (let  man  in  hom«ge  bow. 
Who  names  his  $oul,)  a  native  of  the  skies ! 
High-born,  and  free,  her  freedom  should  maintain, 
Unsold,  unmortgaged  for  Earth's  little  bribes. 
Th*  illustrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land, 
Like  strangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity, 
Studious  of  home,  and  ardent  to  return. 
Of  Earth  suspicious,  Earth't  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light  touching,  shpuld  indulge 
On  immortaUiy,  her  godlike  taste,  [there. 

There  take  large  draughts;  make  her  chief  bcmquet 

But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine ; 
To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend ; 
Ask  alms  of  Earth,  fbr  guests  that  came  from  Heaven : 
Sink  into  slaves ;  and  sell,  for  present  hire. 
Their  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  fate) 
Their  native /reeJom,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  nether  world.    And  when  his  payments  fail. 
When  his  foul  basket  gorges  them  no  more, 
Or  their  pall'd  palates  lothe  the  basket  full ; 
Are  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  rage. 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Providence, 
And  bunting  their  confinement ;  though  fiist  berr'd 
By  laws  divine  and  human ;  guarded  strong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pass. 
The  blackest,  nature,  or  dire  gmU  can  raise ; 
And  moated  round  with  fathomless  destruction^ 
Sure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  falL 

Such,  Britons !  is  the  cause,  to  you  unknown. 
Or  worse,  o*erlook'd ;  o'erlook'd  by  magistrates. 
Thus  criminals  themselves.  I  grant  the  deed 
Is  madness :  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 
And  what  is  that  f  Our  utmost  bound  of  guilt 
A  sensual,  unreflecting  life,  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood.    The  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Through  sacred  Nature's  murder,  on  their  own, 
Because  they  never  think  of  death,  they  die. 
"fis  equally  man's  duty,  glory,  gain, 
At  once  to  shun,  and  meditate,  his  end. 
When  by  the  bed  of  languishment  we  sit, 
(The  seat  of  wisdom  !  if  our  choice,  not  fitte,) 
Or,  o'er  our  dying  friends,  in  anguish  hang. 
Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  head, 
Number  tlieir  moments,  and,  in  every  ck)ck, 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity ; 
See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  feebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  gaze, 


Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death, 

That  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own ! 

How  read  we  such  sad  scenes  ?  As  sent  to  man 

In  perfect  vengeance?  No;  in  pity  sent; 

To  melt  him  down,  like  wax,  and  then  impress. 

Indelible,  Death's  image  on  his  heart; 

Bleeding  fi>r  others,  trembling  for  himself 

We  bleed,  we  tremble,  we  foi^^et,  we  smile. 

The  mind  turns  fool,  before  the  cheek  is  dry. 

Our  quick-returning /oBy  cancels  all; 

As  the  tide  rushing  rases  what  is  writ 

In  yielding  sands,  and  smoothes  the  letter'd  shore. 

Lorenzo!  hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh  f 
Or  studied  the  philoeopby  of  tears  t 
(A  science,  yet  unlectur'd  in  our  schools !) 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast. 
And  seen  their  source  ?  If  not,  descend  with  me. 
And  trace  these  briny  rivulets  to  their  springs. 

Our  funeral  tears  from  dififerent  causes  rise. 
As  if  from  separate  cisterns  in  the  soul. 
Of  various  kinds,  they  flow.  From  tender  hearts,     ' 
By  sofl  contagion  call'd,  some  burst  at  once, 
Ajid  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  mora  time,  by  curious  art  distili'd. 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Struck  by  the  magic  of  the  public  eye. 
Like  Moses'  smitten  rock,  gush  out  amain. 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fate  of  the  deceas'd, 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear. 
They  dwell  on  praises,  which  they  think  they  frhare , 
And  thus,  without  a  blush,  commend  themselves. 
Some  mourn,  in  prooC  that  something  they  could 

love: 
They  weep  not  to  rdieve  their  grie^  but  show. 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead. 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  anrear. 
Some  mischievously  weep,  not  unappriz'd. 
Tears,  sometiroes,  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 
With  what  address  the  soft  Epbesians  draw 
Their  sable  net^work  o'er  entangled  hearts ! 
As  seen  through  crystal,  how  their  roses  glow, 
While  liquid  pearl  runs  trickling  down  their  cheek! 
Of  hers  not  prouder  Egypt's  wanton  queen, 
Carousing  gems,  herself  dissolv'd  in  love. 
Some  weep  at  death,  abstracted  from  the  dead^ 
And  celebrate,  like  Charles,  their  own  decease. 
By  kind  construction  some  are  deemed  to  weep. 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 

Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain; 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  in  vroe. 
Passion,  blind  passion  !  impotently  ponn 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tean ;  while  reason  sleeps 
Or  gazes  like  an  idiot,  unooncem'd ; 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  storm ; 
Knows  not  it  speaks  to  her,  and  her  alone. 
Irrationals  all  sorrow  are  beneath. 
That  noble  gift !  that  privilege  of  man ! 
From  sorroio's  pang,  the  birth  of  endless  joy. 
But  these  are  barren  of  that  birth  divine : 
They  weep  impetuous,  as  the  summer  storm, 
And  full  as  short !  The  cruel  grief  soon  tam'd, 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale ; 
Far  as  the  deep-resounding  knell  they  spread 
The  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  feel  it  more. 
No  grain  of  wisdom  pays  them  fi>r  their  woe. 

Half-round  the  globe,  the  tears  pump'd  up  by  death 
Are  spent  in  watering  vanities  of  life ; 
In  making  foUy  flourish  still  more  &ir. 
When  the  sick  soul,  her  wonted  stay  withdrawiw 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  sorrows  in  the  dust ; 
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iDSteftd  of  learning,  (here,  her  true  mpport^ 
Though  there  thrown  down  her  true  aapport  to  learn, 
Without  Heaven's  aid,  impatient  to  be  blest, 
She  crawls  to  the  next  ahrab,  or  bramble  vile. 
Though  fitim  the  stately  cedar's  arms  she  fell ; 
With  stale,  forsworn  embraces,  clings  anew, 
The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms,  as  before. 
In  all  the  fruitlefls  fopperies  of  life : 
Presents  her  vneed^  well  foncied,  at  the  ball. 
And  raffles  for  the  deaih't-head  on  the  ring. 

So  wept  Aurelia,  till  the  destin*d  youth 
Stepp'd  in,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles. 
And  blanching  sables  into  bridal  bloom. 
So  wept  Lorenao  foir  Clarissa's  &te ; 
Who  gave  that  angel  boy,  on  whom  he  dotes; 
And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth! 
Not  such,  Narcissa,  my  distress  for  thee. 
I  '11  make  an  altar  of  thy  sacred  tomb» 
To  sacrifice  to  wisdom.  What  wast  thou  f 
"  Young f  gay,  vadforlunaler  Each  yields  a  theme. 
I  '11  dwell  on  each,  to  shun  thought  more  severe ; 
(Heaven  knows  I  labor  with  severer  still!) 
I  'U  dyvpH  on  each,  and  quite  exhaust  thy  death. 
A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 

And,  first,  thy  youlk.    What  says  it  to  grey  hairs  ? 
Narcissa,  I  'm  become  iky  pupil  now — 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew. 
She  sparkled,  vras  exhal'd,  and  vrant  to  Heaven. 
TVme  on  this  head  has  snow'd ;  yet  still  'tis  home 
Aloft ;  nor  thinks  bat  on  anocAer's  grave. 
Cover'd  with  shame  I  speak  it,  age  severe 
Old  worn-out  vice  sets  down  for  virtue  fiur; 
With  graceless  gravity,  chastising  youth. 
That  youth  chastis'd  surpassing  in  a  fiiult 
Father  of  all,  forgetfulness  of  death : 
As  if,  like  objects  passing  on  the  sight. 
Death  had  advanc'd  too  near  us  to  be  seen : 
Or,  that  life's  loan  time  ripen'd  into  right ; 
And  men  might  plead  prescription  from  the  grave ; 
Deathless,  from  repetition  of  reprieve. 
Deathless?  for  from  it!  such  are  dead  already: 
Their  hearts  are  buried,  and  the  worid  their  grave. 

Tell  me,  some  god !  my  guardian  angel !  tell. 
What  thus  infotuates  t  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age,  'twixt  us  and  death 
Already  at  the  doorf  He  knocks,  we  hear. 
And  yet  we  will  not  hear.  What  mail  defends 
Our  untouch'd  hearts  f   What  miracle  turns  off 
The  pointed  thought,  which  from  a  thousand  quivers 
Is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  shunn'd? 
We  stand,  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  foiling ;  wounded  ofl  ourselves ; 
Though  Ueeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still ! 
We  see  Time's  furrows  on  another's  brow, 
And  Death  intrench'd,  preparing  his  assault. 
How  fow  themselves  in  that  just  mirror  see ! 
Or,  seeing,  draw  their  inference  as  strong! 
There  death  is  certain ;  doubtful  here :  he  mutt. 
And  soon ;  we  may,  within  an  age,  expire,    [green ; 
Though  grey  our  heads,  our  thoughts  and  aims  are 
Like  damag'd  clocks,  whose  hand  and  bell  dissent ; 
FoUy  sings  six,  while  Nature  points  at  twelve. 

Absurd  longevity!  More,  more,  it  cries: 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  every  kind. 
And  wherefore  mad  for  more,  when  relish  fails ! 
Object,  and  appetite,  must  club  for  joy ; 
Shall /oUy  labor  hard  to  mend  the  bow. 
Baubles,  t  mean,  that  strike  us  from  without,. 
While  Nature  is  relaxing  every  string  ? 


Ask  thought  for  joy;  grow  rich,  and  hoaitl  i 
Think  you  the  soul,  when  this  life's  rattles  < 
Has  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed  ? 
Contract  the  taste  immortal :  learn  e'en  now 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter. 
Divine,  or  none,  henceforth  your  joys  for  ever. 
Of  age  the  gloiy  is,  to  wish  to  die. 
That  wish  is  praUe,  and  promUe ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  future  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  dieir  sirea  f 
Grand-climacterical  absurdities! 
Grey-hair'd  authority,  to  foults  o€  youth. 
How  shocking !  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  ibol , 
And  our  first  childhood  might  our  last  c~ 
Peace  and  etteem  is  all  that  oge  can  hope. 
Nothing  but  wisdom  gives  the  jCrsC ;  the  I 
Nothing,  but  the  repute  df  being  wim 
FdUy  bars  both ;  our  age  is  quite  undone. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker  Y  Like  our  t' 
Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines. 
No  wish  should  loiter,  then,  this  side  the  (^ 
Our  hearts  should  leave  the  world,  before  the  kndl 
Calls  for  our  carcasses  to  mend  the  solL 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest,  die  in  port : 
Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  letreet 
Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  totS  subdue ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good-works  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown ; 
If  unconsider'd  too,  a  dreadful  scene ! 

All  should  be  prophets  to  themselves ;  foresee 
Their  future  &te ;  their  future  fate  foretaste  ; 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  bought  of  death  alone,  the /ear  destroys. 
A  disaffection  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  than  midnight  darkness  on  the  soaU 
Which  sleeps  beneath  it,  on  a  precipice, 
Puff'd  off  by  the  first  blast,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Dost  ask,  Lorenzo,  why  so  warmly  pieat. 
By  repetition  hammer'd  on  thine  ear. 
The  thought  of  death  ?  That  thought  is  the  iBM^iiae, 
The  grand  machine!  that  heaves  us  from  the  dost. 
And  rears  us  into  men.    That  thought,  plied  1 
Will  soon  reduce  the  ghastly  precipice 
O'er-hanging  Hell,  will  soflen  the  descent. 
And  gently  slope  our  passage  to  the  grave ; 
How  warmly  to  be  wish'd !  What  heart  of  f 
Would  trifle  with  tremendous  7  dare  extremes  f 
Yawn  o'er  the  fete  of  infinite  7  What  hand. 
Beyond  the  blackest  brand  of  censure  bold, 
(To  speak  a  language  too  toeO  known  to  theeO 
Would  at  a  moment  give  its  ofi  to  chance. 
And  etamp  the  die  for  an  eternity  T 

Aid  me,  Narcissa,  aid  me  to  keep  pace 
With  Destiny ;  and  ere  her  sciasars  cut 
My  thread  of  life,  to  break  this  tougher  thread 
Of  moral  death,  that  ties  me  to  the  world. 
Sting  thou  my  slumbering  reason  to  send  Ibfdi 
A  thought  of  observation  on  the  foe; 
To  sally ;  and  survey  the  rapid  march 
Of  his  ten  thousand  messengers  to  man ; 
Who,  Jehu-like,  behind  him  turns  them  alL 
All  accident  apart,  by  Nature  sign'd. 
My  warrant  is  gone  out,  though  dormant  yet; 
Perhaps  behind  one  moment  lurks  my  foie. 

Must  I  then /onoanf  only  look  for  Death  ? 
Bdc&ioard  I  turn  mine  eye,  ond  find  hia  diera 
Man  is  a  self^urvivor  every  year. 
Man,  like  a  stream,  is  in  perpetual  Bow 
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Death's  a  destrojrar  of  quotidian  prey. 
My  youiht  my  noon-4ide,  his ;  my  yesterday , 
The  bold  invader  shares  the  pretent  hour. 
Each  moment  on  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 
While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease ; 
And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun ; 
As  tapers  waste  that  instant  they  take  fire. 

Shfdl  we  then  fear,  lest  that  shoald  come  to  pass, 
Which  comes  to  pass  each  moment  of  our  lives  ? 
If  fear  we  must,  let  that  death  turn  us  pale, 
Which  murders  strength  and  ardor ;  what  remains 
Should  rather  call  on  death,  than  dread  his  call. 
Ye  partners  of  my  fiiult,  and  my  decline ! 
Thoughtless  of  death,   but  when  your  neighbor's 

knell 
(Rude  visitant!)  knocks  hard  at  your  dull  sense. 
And  with  its  tbander  scarce  obtains  your  ear! 
Be  death  your  theme,  in  every  place  and  hour ; 
Nor  longer  want,  ye  monumental  sires ! 
A  brother  tomb  to  tell  you  ye  shall  die. 
That  death  you  dread  (so  great  is  Nature's  skill !) 
Know,  you  shall  court  before  you  shall  enjoy. 

But  you  are  leam'd ;  in  volumes^  deep  jrou  sit ; 
In  wisdom,  shallow :  pompous  ignorance ! 
Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  leam'd  t 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known. 
And  what  that  knowledge,  which  impairs  your  sense. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  ncNBdful  food, 
Unhedg'd,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  Nature^  and  Experience,  moral  truth : 
Of  indispensable,  eternal  fruit ; 
Fruit,  on  which  mortals  feeding,  turn  to  gods : 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguiah'd  names. 
Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride ! 
Sinking  in  virtue,  as  you  rise  in  fiune. 
Your  learning,  like  the  Zunar  beam,  aflbcds 
Light,  but  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  undevoot. 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  speculation  shines. 
Awake,  ye  curious  indagaton !  fond 
Of  knowing  all,  but  what  avails  you  known. 
If  you  would  learn  Death* s  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  health. 
All  dies  of  fortune,  and  all  dates  of  age. 
Together  shook  in  his  impartial  urn. 
Come  forth  at  random :  or,  if  choice  is  made, 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture,  and  fond  hopes  of  man. 
What  countless  multitudes  not  only  Uave, 
But  deeply  disappoint  us,  by  their  deaths ! 
Though  great  our  sorrow,  greater  our  surprise. 

Like  other  tyrants.  Death  delights  to  smite. 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power. 
And  arbitrary  nod.    His  joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate  i 
The  feeble  wrap  th'  athletic  in  his  shroud ; 
And  weeping  fiithers  build  their  children's  tomb : 
Me  thine,  Narcissa ! — What  though  short  thy  date  ? 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  bug,  which  answers  life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name ; 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  yean. 
In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 
O  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs ! 

Nardssa's  youth  has  lectur'd  me  thus  fiv. 
And  can  her  gaiety  give  counsel  too  Y 
That,  hke  the  Jews'  iam'd  oracle  of  gems, 
Spaikles  instruction ;  such  as  dirows  new  light, 
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And  opens  more  the  character  of  death; 
Ill-known  to  thee,  Lorenzo !  this  thy  vaunt : 
**  Give  Death  his  due,  the  wretched,  and  the  old  ; 
E'en  let  him  sweep  bis  rubbish  to  the  grave ; 
Let  him  not  violate  kind  Nature's  laws. 
But  ovm,  man  bom  to  live  as  well  as  die:* 
Wretched  and  did  thou  giv'st  him ;  young  and  gay 
He  takes ;  and  plunder  is  a  tyrant's  joy. 
What  if  I  prove,  "  That  furthest  from  the /ear. 
Are  often  nearest  to  the  stroke  of  fate  ?" 

All  more  than  common,  menaces  an  end. 
A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life  : 
As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 
Glad  spirits  sparkled  from  Nardssa's  eye. 
And  made  youth  younger,  and  taught  life  to  live. 
As  Nature's  opposites  wage  endless  war. 
For  this  oflence,  as  treason  to  the  deep 
Inviolable  stupor  of  his  reign. 
Where  lust,  and  turbulent  ambition,  sleep. 
Death  took  swift  vengeance.    As  he  life  detests. 
More  lifo  is  still  more  odious ;  and,  reduc'd 
By  conquest,  aggrandizes  more  his  power. 
But  vherefore  aggrandiz'd  7  By  Heaven's  decree, 
To  plant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  guard. 
In  awful  expectation  of  our  end. 
Thus  runs  Death's  dread  commiasion :  «  Strike,  but  so 
As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead." 
Hence  stratagem  delights  him,  and  surprise. 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Not  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim  : 
And,  where  least  foar'd,  there  conquest  triumphs  most. 
This  proves  my  bold  assertion  not  too  bold.     ' 

What  are  his  arts  to  lay  our  fears  asleep  ? 
Tiberion  arts  his  purposes  wrap  up 
In  deep  dissimulation's  darkest  night 
Like  prinoes  unconfost  in  foreign  courts. 
Who  travel  under  cover.  Death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 
He  takes  all  shapes  that  serve  his  black  designs  .- 
Though  master  of  a  wider  empire  for 
Than  that  o'er  which  the  Roman  eagle  flew. 
Like  Nero,  he 's  a  fiddler,  charioteer. 
Or  drives  his  phaeton  in  female  guise ; 
Quite  unsuspected,  till,  the  wheel  beneath. 
His  disairay'd  oblation  he  devours. 

He  most  afifects  the  forms  least  like  himself. 
His  slender  self.    Hence  burly  corpulence 
Is  his  fomiliar  wear,  and  sleek  disguise. 
Behind  the  rosy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk. 
Or  ambush  in  a  smile ;  or  wanton  dive 
In  dimples  deep ;  love's  eddies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  despair. 
Such,  on  Nardssa's  couch  he  loiter'd  long 
Unknown ;  and,  when  detected,  still  was  seen 
To  smile ;  such  peace  has  innocence  in  deadi ! 
Most  happy  they !  whom  least  his  arts  deceive. 
One  eye  on  Death,  and  one  full  fiz'd  on  Heaven, 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immortal  roan. 
Long  on  his  wiles  a  piqu'd  and  jealous  spy, 
I  've  seen,  or  dreamt  I  saw,  the  tyrant  dress ; 
Lay  by  his  horrors,  and  put  on  his  smiles. 
Say,  Muse,  for  thou  remember'st,  call  it  back, 
And  show  Lorenzo  the  surprising  scene ; 
If  'twas  a  dream,  his  genius  can  explain. 

'Twas  m  a  cirele  of  the  gay  I  stood. 
Death  would  have  enter'd ;  Nature  push'd  him  back, 
Supported  by  a  doctor  of  renown. 
His  pdnt  be  gain'd.    Then  artfully  dismist 
The  sage ;  for  Death  design'd  to  be  conoeal'd. 
He  gave  an  old  vivacious  usurer 
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His  meagre  aspect,  and  his  naked  bones ; 
In  gratitude  for  plomping  up  his  prey, 
A  pamper'd  wpendOirift ;  whose  fantastic  air» 
Well-fiishion'd  figure,  and  cockaded  brow, 
He  took  in  change,  and  underneath  the  pride 
Of  costly  linen,  tuck*d  his  filthy  shroud. 
His  crooked  bow  he  straitened  to  a  cane ; 
And  hid  his  deadly  shaibi  in  Myra's  eye. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipt, 
Outvalues  on  adventures.    Ask  you  where  ? 
Where  is  he  not?  For  his  peculiar  haunts, 
Let  iki»  suflSce ;  sure  as  night  follows  day, 
DeaJtk  treads  in  pteawre'B  footsteps  round  the  world, 
When  pleamtre  treads  the  paths  which  retuon  shuns. 
When,  against  reason^  riot  shuts  the  door. 
And  gaiety  supplies  the  place  of  tensct 
Then,  foremost  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball, 
Death  leads  the  dance,  or  stamps  the  deadly  die; 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  compeers. 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  see  Ihem  laugh  at  him. 
Am  absent  far;  and  when  the  revel  burns. 
When /ear  is  banish'd,  and  triumphant  thought, 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  Moon, 
Against  him  turns  the  key,  and  bids  him  sup 
With  their  progenitors.— he  drops  his  mask ; 
Frowns  out  at  full ;  they  start,  despair,  expire. 

Scarce  with  more  sudden  terror  and  surprise, 
From  his  black  mask  of  nitre,  touch'd  by  fire. 
He  bursts,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery. 
And  more  than  simple  conquest,  in  the  fiend  7 

And  now,  Lorenzo,  dost  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  security,  because  unknown 
Which  moment  is  commission'd  to  destroy  7 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 
Is  death  uncertain  ?  Therefore  thou  be  fit ; 
Fixt  as  a  sentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  expectation  of  the  coming  foe. 
Rouse,  stand  in  arms,  nor  lean  against  thy  spear ; 
Lest  slumber  steal  one  moment  o'er  thy  soul. 
And /ate  surprise  thee  nodding.    Watch,  be  strong ; 
Thus  give  each  day  the  merit,  and  renown. 
Of  dying  well ;  though  doomed  but  once  to  die. 
Nor  let  lifo's  period  hidden,  (as  from  most,) 
Hide  too  from^thee  the  precious  use  of  life. 

Early,  not  sudden,  was  Narcissa's  fate. 
Soon,  not  surprising,  Death  his  visit  paid. 
Her  thought  went  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
Nor  gaiety  forgot  it  was  to  die : 
Though  fortune  too,  (our  third  and  final  theme,) 
As  an  accomplice,  play'd  her  gaudy  plumes, 
And  every  glittering  gewgaw,  on  her  sight. 
To  dazzle,  and  debauch  it  from  its  mark. 
Death's  dreadful  advent  is  the  mark  of  man ; 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it,  is  blind. 
Fortune,  with  youth  and  gaiety,  conspir'd 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happiness 
(If  happiness  on  Earth)  to  crowii  her  brow. 
And  could  Death  charge  through  such  a  shining 
shield? 

That  shining  shield  invites  the  tyrant's  spear, 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims, 
And  strongly  preach  humility  to  man. 
O  how  portentous  is  prosperity ! 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens,  while  it  shines! 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proof  of  Death's  ambitioD, 
To  cull  his  victims  from  the  foirest  fold. 
And  sheath  his  shafts  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
When  flooded  with  abundance,  purpled  o'er 


With  recent  honors,  bloora'd  with  every  Uih, 
Set  up  in  ostentation,  made  the  gaze. 
The  gaudy  centre,  of  the  public  eye. 
When  fortune  thus  has  toss'd  her  child  in  sir, 
Snatcht  from  the  covert  of  an  humble  stale. 
How  oflen  have  I  seen  him  dropt  at  once, 
Our  momiog's  envy!  and  our  evening's qgfa! 
As  if  her  bounties  were  the  signal  givea. 
The  flowery  wreath  to  mark  the  sacrifice. 
And  call  Death's  arrows  on  the  destin'd  pny. 

High  fortune  seems  in  cruel  league  withyafc. 
Ask  you  for  what  7  To  give  his  war  on  nnn 
The  deeper  dread,  and  more  illnstrioos  spoil; 
Thus  to  keep  daring  mortals  more  in  awe. 
And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high. 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  boogh, 
Rockt  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  Mf 
Granting  grim  Death  at  equal  distance  there; 
Yet  peace  begins  just  where  ambition  ends. 
What  makes  man  wretched  7  Happiness  deskii 
Lorenzo!  no:  Tis  happiness  disdain'd. 
She  comes  too  meanly  drest  to  win  our  smile; 
And  calls  herself  Content,  a  homely  name! 
Our  flame  is  transport,  and  content  our  scon. 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her, 
And  weds  a  tot/,  a  tempest,  in  her  st^ ; 
A  tempest  to  wann  transport  near  of  kin. 
Unknowing  what  our  mortal  atate  admits. 
Life's  nuxlest  joys  we  ruin,  while  we  laise ; 
And  all  our  ecstasies  are  wounds  to  pesce ; 
Peace,  the  full  portion  of  mankind  below. 

And  since  thy  peace  is  dear,  ambttioas  yooth! 
Of  fortune  fond !  as  thoughtless  of  thy  6te! 
As  late  I  drew  Death's  picture,  to  stir  up 
Thy  wholesome  fears ;  now,  drawn  in  oootnA  « 
Gay  Fortune's,  thy  vain  hopes  to  reprimand. 
See,  high  in  air,  the  sportive  goddess  hangs, 
Unlocks  her  casket,  spreads  her  glittering  ware, 
And  calls  the  giddy  winds  to  puff  abroad 
Her  random  bounties  o'er  the  gaping  throng. 
All  rush  rapacious ;  friends  o'er  trodden  fnendi; 
Sons  o'er  their  fiithers ;  sul^ects  o'er  their  kings ; 
Priests  o'er  their  gods ;  and  loven  o'er  the  fair, 
(Still  more  adom'd)  to  snatch  the  golden  shower. 

Oold  glitters  most,  where  virtue  shines  no  moB' 
As  stars  from  absent  suns  have  leave  to  shine. 
O  what  a  precious  pack  of  votaries 
Unkennel'd  from  the  prisons,  and  the  stem, 
Pour  in,  all  opening  in  their  idol's  praise ; 
All,  ardent,  eye  each  wafture  of  her  band. 
And,  wide  expending  their  voracious  jam. 
Morsel  on  morsel  swallow  down  unchew'd, 
Untasted,  through  mad  appetite  for  more; 
Gorg'd  to  the  throat,  yet  lean  and  ravenous  KiD- 
Sagacious  all,  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.    If  (Uest  ci^"^^ 
Court-zeph3nr8  sweetly  breathe,  they  Unch,  they  fly. 
O'er  just,  o'er  sacred,  all-forbidden  ground. 
Drunk  with  the  burning  scent  of  place  or  power, 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  lucre,  till  they  die. 

Or,  if  for  men  you  take  them,  as  I  mark 
Their  manners,  thou  their  various  fates  sorrey- 
With  aim  mis-measur'd,  and  impetooos  speed, 
Some  darting,  strike  their  ardent  wish  &roffi 
Through  fury  to  possess  it :  some  succeed, 
But  stumble,  and  let  fall  the  taken  prize. 
From  some,  by  sudden  blasts,  'tis  whiri'd  swty. 
And  ludg'd  in  bosoms  that  ne'er  dreamt  o^ ^ 
To  some  it  sticks  so  close,  that,  when  ton  oo. 
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Tom  ■  the  man,  and  mortel  m  the  wound. 
Some,  o'ei^nainoar*d  of  their  bagi,  ran  mad. 
Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  ibr  want  of  breuL 
Together  §ome  (unhappy  rivals !)  lene, 
And  rend  abundance  into  poverty ; 
Load  cioaki  the  raven  of  the  law,  and  iroiles : 
Smiles  too  the  goddess ;  but  smiles  most  at  those, 
(Just  victims  of  exorbitant  desire !) 
Who  perish  at  their  own  request,  and,  whelm'd 
Beneath  her  load  of  lavish  grsnts,  expire. 
Foffune  is  famous  ibr  her  numbers  slain ; 
The  number  small,  which  happiness  can  bear. 
Though  variouM  for  a  while  their  fiites ;  at  last 
One  curse  involves  them  all :  at  Death's  approach, 
All  read  their  riches  backward  into  Ion, 
And  mourn,  in  just  proportion  to  their  stores 

And  Death's  approach  (if  orthodox  my  song) 
Is  hasten'd  by  the  lure  of  Fortune's  smiles. 
And  art  thou  still  a  glutton  of  bright  gold? 
And  art  thou  still  rapacious  of  thy  ruinf 
Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow ; 
A  blow  which,  while  it  executes,  alarms ; 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  single  ftlL 
As  when  some  stately  growth  of  oak,  or  pine. 
Which  nods  aloft,  and  proudly  spreads  her  shade. 
The  Sun's  defiance,  and  the  flock's  defence ; 
By  the  strong  strokes  of  laboring  hinds  subdued. 
Loud  groans  her  last,  and,  rashing  fiom  her  height 
In  cumbrous  ruin,  thunders  to  the  ground : 
The  conscious  forest  trembles  at  the  shock. 
And  hill,  and  stream,  and  distant  dale,  resound. 

These  high-aim'd  darts  of  Death,  and  these  akme. 
Should  I  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full. 
A  quiver,  which,  suspended  in  mid  air, 
Or  near  Heaven's  ArcAer,  in  the  zodiac,  hung, 
(So  could  it  be,)  Aould  drew  the  public  eye, 
The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind ! 
A  constellation  awful,  yet  benign. 
To  guide  the  gay  through  life's  tempestuous  wave ; 
Tior  suffer  them  to  strike  the  common  rock, 
*<  From  greater  danger,  to  grow  more  secure. 
And,  wrapt  in  happiness,  forget  their  fhte." 

Lysander,  hapfty  past  the  common  lot. 
Was  wam'd  of  danger,  but  too  gay  to  fear. 
He  woo'd  the  fiur  Aspasia:  she  was  kind : 
]n  youth,  form,  fortune,  ftme,  they  both  were  blest; 
All  who  knew,  envied ;  yet  in  envy  lov'd : 
Can  foncy  form  more  flnisht  happiness  ? 
Fixt  was  the  nuptial  hour.    Her  stately  dome 
Rose  on  the  sounding  beach.  The  gliuering  spires 
Float  in  the  wave,  and  break  against  the  shore : 
So  break  those  glittering  shadows,  human  joj^s. 
The  faithless  morning  smil'd :  he  takes  his  leave. 
To  re^mbreoe,  in  ecstasies,  at  eve. 
The  rising  storm  forbids.    The  news  arrives : 
Untold,  she  saw  it  in  her  servant's  eye. 
She  felt  it  seen  (her  heart  was  apt  to  feel) ; 
And,  drown'd,  without  the  furious  ocean's  aid, 
In  suflTocating  sorrows,  shares  his  tomb. 
Now,  round  the  sumptuous,  bridal  monument, 
The  guilty  billows  innocently  roar; 
And  the  rough  sailor,  passing,  drops  a  tear; 
A  tear  ?— Can  tears  suffice  T — ^But  not  for  me. 
How  vain  our  eflbrts!  and  our  arts  how  vain! 
The  distant  train  of  thought  I  took  to  shun. 
Has  thrown  me  on  my  late — T%eae  died  together ; 
Happy  in  ruin !  undnorc'd  by  death ! 
Or  ne'er  to  meet,  or  ne'er  to  part,  is  peac»— 
Narossa !  Pity  bleeds  at  thought  of  thee. 
Yet  thou  wast  only  near  me ;  not  myedf. 


Survive  mytdft — That  cures  all  other  woe. 
Narcissa  lives;  Philander  is  forgot 
O  the  soft  commerce !  O  the  tender  ties, 
Close^vristed  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart! 
Which,  broken,  break  them ;  and  drain  off  die  soul 
Of  human  joy ;  and  make  it  pain  to  live— 
And  is  it  then  to  live?  When  eudk  friends  part, 
Tis  the  survivor  dies— My  heart,  no  more. 
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Paet  I. 

Where,  awumg  other  Thinge,  Glory  and  Ruhea  are 
particularly  ameidered, 

TO  THK  BIGHT  HON.  HENKT  PELHAJf,  FIBST  LORD 
COMMI88IONKB  OF  THE  TEKABVRY,  AND  CHANCEL- 
LOB  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Preface. 

Few  ages  have  been  deeper  in  dispute  about  reli- 
gion than  this.  The  dispute  about  religion,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  seldom  go  together.  The  shorter, 
therefore,  the  dupute,  the  better.  I  think  it  may 
be  reduced  to  this  single  question,  It  man  tmaior- 
tal,  or  is  he  not  f  If  he  is  not,  all  our  disputes  are 
mere  amusements,  or  trials  of  skiU.  In  this  case, 
truth,  reason,  religion,  which  give  our  discourses 
such  pomp  and  solemnity,  are  (as  vrill  be  shown) 
mere  empty  sound,  without  any  meaning  in  them. 
But  if  man  is  immortal  it  will  behove  him  to  be 
very  serious  about  eternal  consequences ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  truly  religious.  And  this  great 
fundamental  truth,  unestabUshed,  or  unawakened 
in  the  minds  of  men,  is,  I  conceive,  the  real 
source  and  support  of  all  our  infidelity ;  how  re- 
mote soever  the  particular  objections  advanced 
may  seem  to  be  fW>m  it. 

Sensthle  appearances  affect  roost  men  much  more 
than  abstract  reasonings ;  and  we  daily  see  bodies 
drop  around  us,  but  the  soul  is  invisible.  The 
power  which  indination  has  over  the  judgment,  is 
greater  than  can  be  well  conceived  by  those  that 
have  not  had  an  experience  of  it ;'  and  of  what 
numbers  is  it  ihe  sad  interest  &at  souls  should  not 
survive !  The  heathen  world  confessed,  that  they 
rather  hoped,  than  firmly  bdieved,  immortality! 
And  how  many  heathens  have  we  still  amongst 
us !  The  sacred  page  assures  us,  that  life  and  im- 
mortality is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel :  but  by 
how  many  is  the  Gospel  rejected,  or  overlooked ! 
From  these  considerations,  and  from  my  being 
accidentally  privy  to  die  sentinftents  of  some  par- 
ticular perrons,  I  have  been  long  persuaded  that 
most,  if  not  all,  our  infidels  (whatever  name  they 
take,  and  whatever  scheme,  for  aigument's  sake, 
and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  they  pa- 
tronize) are  supported  in  their  deplorable  error, 
by  some  doubt  of  their  immortaliiy,  at  the  bottom. 
And  I  am  satisfied,  that  men  ooee  thoroughly  ooa  • 
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vinced  of  their  immortality,  are  not  far  from  being 
Chrisdans.  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man, 
fully  conscious  eternal  pain  or  happiness  will  cer- 
tainly be  his  lot,  should  not  earnestly,  and  impar- 
tially, inquire  after  the  surest  means  of  esca|Hng 
one,  and  securing  the  other.  And  of  such  an 
earnest  and  impartial  inquiry,  I  well  know  the 
consequence. 

Here,  therefore,  in  proof  of  this  most  fundamental 
truth,  some  plain  arguments  are  offered;  argu- 
ments derived  from  principles  which  infidels  admit 
in  common  with  believers ;  arguments,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  altogether  irresistible;  and  such  as, 
I  am  satisfied,  will  have  great  weight  with  all, 
who  give  themselves  the  small  trouble  of  looking 
seriously  into  their  own  bosoms,  and  of  observing, 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  attention,  what  daily 
passes  round  about  them  in  the  world.  If  some 
arguments  shall,  Acre,  occur,  which  others  have 
declined,  they  are  submitted,  with  all  deference, 
to  better  judgments  in  this,  of  all  points  the  tnost 
important  For,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  that  is 
no  longer  disputed ;  but  it  is  undisputed  for  this 
reason  only;  viz.  because,  where  Uie  least  pre- 
tence to  reason  is  admitted,  it  most  for  ever  be 
indisputable.  And  of  consequence  no  man  can  be 
betrayed  into  a  dispute  of  that  nature  by  vanity ; 

*  which  has  a  principal  share  in  animating  our  mod- 
em combatants  against  Other  articles  of  our  belief 

She*  (for  I  know  not  yet  her  name  in  Heaven) 
Not  early,  like  Narcissa,  left  the  scene; 
Nor  sudden,  like  Philander.   What  avail  Y 
This  seeming  mitigation  but  inflames ; 
This  fancied  medicine  heightens  the  disease. 
The  longer  known,  the  closer  still  she  grew ; 
And  gradual  parting  is  a  gradual  death, 
Tis  the  grim  tyrant's  engine,  which  extorts. 
By  tardy  pressure's  still  increasing  weight. 
From  hardest  hearts,  confession  of  distress. 

O  the  long,  dark  approach  through  yeara  of  pain, 
Death's  gallery !  (might  I  dare  to  ^l  it  so) 
With  dismal  doubt,  and  sable  terror^  hung: 
Sick  hope'n  pale  lamp,  its  only  glimmering  ray; 
There,  fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordain'd. 
Forbid  sdf-love  itself  to  flatter,  there. 
How  oft  I  gaz'd,  prophetically  sad ! 
How  ofl  I  saw  her  dead,  while  yet  in  smiles ! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine. 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  and  increas'd  my  pain. 
Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town. 
By  slow,  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 
In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  urg'd  his  deadly  siege ;  in  spite  of  art, 
Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  Nature  lends 
To  succor  frail  humanity.    Te  stai« ! 
(Not  now  )Erst  made  familiar  to  my  sight) 
And  thou,  O  Moon!  bear  witness ;  many  a  night 
He  tore  the  pillow  from  beneath  my  head. 
Tied  down  by  sore  attention  to  the  shock. 
By  ceaseless  depredations  on  a  life 
Dearer  than  that  be  left  me.    Dreadful  post 
Of  observation!  darker  every  hour! 
Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink. 
And  pointed  at  eternity  below ; 
When  my  soul  shudder'd  at  futurity; 
When,  on  a  moment's  point,  th'  important  die 
Of  life  and  death  span  doubtful,  ere  it  fell. 
And  tum'd  up  life ;  my  title  to  more  woe. 

*  deferring  to  NifhtV. 


But  why  more  woe  f  More  eorolbft  kt  it  be. 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  that  which  wish'd  to  die; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  wretchedness  and  pani; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  what  encomber'd,  gall'd, 
Block'd  up  the  pass,  and  barr'd  from  nal  Ufe. 
Where  dwells  that  wish  most  ardent  of  the  win  f 
Too  dark  the  Sun  to  see  it;  highest  start 
Too  low  to  reach  it;  Death,  great  Death  skoe, 
O'er  stars  and  Sun  triumphant,  lands  us  tbeis. 

Nor  dreadful  our  traneiiion  f  though  the  miod, 
An  artist  at  creating  seU^lanns, 
Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude. 
Is  prone  to  paint  it  dreadfuL    Who  can  ttike 
Death*»  poru^t  true  ?  The  tyrant  never  ssL 
Our  sketch  all  random  strokes,  ooojeetore  sD ; 
Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  telb  ooe  single  itk. 
Death,  and  his  image  rising  in  the  bnun. 
Bear  foint  reaemblanoe;  never  are  alike; 
Fear  shakes  the  pencil ;  Fancy  loves  exeesii 
Dark  Ijgnorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades : 
And  theee  the  formidable  picture  draw. 

But  grant  the  worst;  'tia  past;  new  pRMpMti  bK' 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  her  tomb. 
Far  other  views  our  contemplation  daim, 
Viewv  that  o'erpay  the  rigors  of  our  life; 
Views  that  suspend  our  agonies  in  death. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  imtnortaUty, 
Wrapt  in  the  single,  the  triumphant  thoogiil! 
Long  life  might  lapse,  age  unperoeiv'd  couw  oo; 
And  find  the  soul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  nature,  proof,  tmporioiice,  fire  my  soog. 
O  that  my  song  could  emulate  my  soul ! 
Like  her,  immortal.    No! — the  soul  disdsins 
A  mark  so  mean ;  for  nobler  hope  infiames; 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour. 
Let  not  the  laurel,  but  the  palm,  inspire. 

Thy  nature,  immortality !  who  knows  f 
And  yet  who  knows  it  not!  It  is  hot  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  cobr  spun. 
And  spun  for  ever;  dipt  by  cruel  ftte 
In  Stygian  dye,  how  black,  how  brittle  hen ! 
How  short  our  correspondence  with  the  Son! 
And  while  it  lasts,  inglorioosl  Our  best  deedi, 
How  wanting  in  their  weight!  Our  highest  joii» 
Small  cordials  to  support  us  in  our  pain. 
And  give  us  strength  to  suffer.  But  how  gnA 
To  mingle  interests,  converse  amities. 
With  all  the  sons  of  reason,  scatter'd  wide 
Through  habilable  space,  wherever  born, 
Howe'er  endow'd !  To  live  free  citiiens 
Of  universal  Nature!  To  lay  hold 
By  more  than  feeble  faith  on  the  Supreme! 
To  call  Heaven's  rich  unfothomable  mines 
(Mines,  which  support  archangels  in  their  ii>K) 
Our  own !  To  rise  in  science,  as  in  Um, 
Initiate  in  the  secrata  of  the  akies! 
To  read  creation ;  read  its  mighty  plan 
In  the  bare  bosom  of  the  Deity! 
The  plan,  and  execution,  to  collate! 
To  see,  before  each  glance  of  piercing  tfaoqgbt, 
All  cloud,  all  shadow,  blown  remote;  and  ^^ 
No  mystery — but  that  of  love  divine, 
Which  lifU  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wiog' 
From  Earth's  aceidama,  this  field  of  blood, 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill         ^ 
From  darkness,  and  from  dust,  to  mch  a  soese. 
Love's  element!  true  joy's  illustrious  hooe! 
From  Earth's  sad  contrast  (now  deplor'd)  iiw*  ■•' 
What  exquisite  viciasitude  of  fote! 
Blest  absolution  of  our  blackest  hoar' 
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Loraoao,  these  are  ttioughto  that  make  man,  man. 
The  wise  Ulumioe,  aggrandize  the  great 
How  great,  (while  yet  we  tread  the  kindred  dod, 
And  every  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 
The  ckxl  we  tread ;  soon  trodden  by  oar  sons,) 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pursuits. 
To  stop,  and  pause,  involv'd  in  high  presage. 
Through  the  kmg  visla  of  a  thousand  years. 
To  stand  contemplating  our  distant  seWes^ 
As  in  a  magnifying  mirror  seen, 
£nlarg*d,  ennobled,  elevate,  divine  I       * 
To  prophesy  our  own  fiiturities; 
To  gaze  in  thought  on  what  all  tfiought  tnaaoends! 
To  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  o£  joys 
As  &r  beyond  conception  as  desert. 
Ourselves  th'  asionish'd  talken,  and  the  tale ! 

Lorenzo,  swells  thy  bosom  at  the  thought  ? 
The  swell  becomes  thee :  'tis  an  honest  pride. 
Revere  thyself ^— and  yet  thyself  deepiM. 
His  nature  no  man  can  o*er-nte ;  and  none 
Can  undeMate  his  meriJL    Taka  good  heed, 
Nor  there  be  modest,  where  thou  shouldst  be  prond ; 
That  almost  universal  eiror  shun. 
How  jiat  our  pride,  when  we  behold  Aom  heists ! 
■Not  those  ambition  paints  in  air,  but  those 
Reason  pointa  out,  and  ardent  mrtHe  gains ; 
And  angels  emulate:  our  pride  how  just!        [quit 
When  mount  wet  When  these  shackles  cast?  When 
This  cell  of  the  creation  7  this  small  nest. 
Stuck  in  a  comer  of  the  oniverse, 
Wrapt  up  in  fleecy  cloud,  and  finespun  air  T 
Fine-spun  to  sense ;  hot  gross  and  feculent 
To  souls  celestial ;  souls  ordain'd  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  galea,  and  drink  a  purer  sky ; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  (nne's  further  shore. 
Where  virtue  reigns,  enricfa'd  with  full  arreaia ; 
While  pomp  tmperial  begs  an  alms  of  peace. 

In  empire  high,  or  in  proud  science  deep, 
Ye  bom  of  Eardi !  on  what  can  you  confer. 
With  half  the  dignity,  with  half  the  gain,  - 
The  gust,  the  gk>w  of  ratk>nal  delight. 
As  on  this  th^roe,  which  angels  praise  and  share? 
Man's  fetes  and  fevors  are  a  theme  m  Heaven. 

What  wretched  repetition  cloys  us  here  ! 
What  periodic  potions  fer  the  sick  ! 
Distempered  bodies !  and  distempered  minds! 
In  an  etenuty^  what  scenes  shall  strike  I 
Adventures  thicken!  novelties  surprise! 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel,  there! 
What  full  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  Heaven, 
And  light  th*  Almighty's  feotsteps  in  the  deep! 
How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 
Unwind,  at  once,  the  labyrinths  of  fete, 
And  straighten  its  inextricable  maze ! 

If  inextinguishable  thint  in  man 
To  know ,  how  rich,  how  full,  our  banquet  there. 
Tkere,  not  the  moral  world  alone  unfelds ; 
The  world  material,  lately  seen  in  shades. 
And,  in  those  sbadea,  by  fragments  only  seen. 
And  seen  those  fragments  by  the  laboring  eye, 
Unbroken,  then,  illustrious  and  entire. 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  univeml  frame. 
In  full  dimensions,  swells  to  the  survey ; 
And  enteri,  at  one  glance,  the  ravisht  sight. 
From  some  superior  point  (where,  who  can  tell  ? 
Suffice  it,  'tis  a  point  where  gods  reside) 
How  shall  the  strangar  man's  illumin'd  eye, 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  space, 
Behokl  an  infinite  of  floatmg  worlds 
Divide  the  crystal  waves  of  ether  purs. 


In  endleM  voyage,  without  port?  The  leaet 
Of  these  disseminata  orbs,  how  great ! 
Great  as  they  are,  what  numberi  these  surpass, 
Huge,  as  leviathan,  to  that  small  race, 
Those  twinkling- multinides  of  little  life. 
He  swallows  unpereeiv'd  ?  Stupendous  these ! 
Yet  what  are  these  stupendous  to  the  whole! 
As  particles,  as  atoms  ill  peroeiv'd ; 
As  droulating  gk>ba1es  in  our  veins ; 
So  vast  the  plan.    Fecundity  divine ! 
£zuberant  source !  perhaps,  I  wrong  thee  still. 

If  admiration  is  a  source  of  joy, 
What  transport  hence !  yet  this  the  least  in  Heaven. 
What  Ifttf  to  that  illustrious  robe  he  wears. 
Who  toBs'd  this  mass  of  wondera  from  his  hand, 
A  spedmen,  an  earnest  of  his  power  T 
Tis  to  that  glory,  whence  all  glory  flows. 
As  the  mead's  meanest  floweret  to  the  Son, 
Which  gave  it  birth.    But  what,  this  Sun  of  Heaven  ? 
This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blest  ? 
Deathi  only  Death,  the  question  can  resolve. 
By  Death,  cheap-bought  th'  ideas  cif  our  joy  f 
The  bare  ideas!  solid  happiness 
So  distant  fiom  its  shadow  chas'd  below. 

And  chase  we  still  the  phantom  through  the  fire. 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  and  predpioe,  till  death  ? 
And  toil  we  still  fer  snblonary  pay  ? 
Defy  the  dangera  of  the  fieki  and  flood. 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  ont  our  precious  all. 
Our  more  than  vitals  spin  (if  no  regard 
To  great  futurity)  in  curious  webs 
Of  subtle  thought,  and  exquisite  design  ; 
(Fine  net-work  of  the  brain!)  to  catoh  a  fly  t 
The  momentary  buzz  of  vain  renown ! 
A  name ;  a  mortal  immortality ! 

Or  (meaner  still!)  instead  of  graspmg  air. 
For  sordid  lucre,  plunge  we  in  the  mire  ? 
Drudge,  sweat,  through  every  shame,  for  every  gain^ 
For  vile  contaminating  trssh ;  throw  up 
Our  hope  in  Heaven,  our  dignity  with  man  ? 
And  deiiy  the  dirt,  matur'd  to  gold  ? 
Ambition,  avarice ;  the  two  dtmone  these, 
Which  goad  through  every  sk>ugh  our  human  herd, 
Hard-travel'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
How  low  the  wretches  stoop !  How  steep  they  climb ! 
These  demon*  bum  mankind ;  but  most  pomess 
Lorenzo's  bosom,  and  turn  out  the  skies. 

Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity  1 
And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  Uie  shore 
To  cover  ocean  ?  or  a  mote,  the  Sun? 
Glory  and  weaUh  !  have  they  this  blinding  power  ? 
What  if  to  them  I  prove  Lorenzo  blind  ? 
Would  it  surprise  thee  ?  Be  thou  then  surpris'd ; 
Thou  neither  know'st ;  their  nature  leam  from  m^ 

Mark  well,  as  foreign  as  theee  eubjecte  seem. 
What  close  connexion  tics  them  to  my  theme. 

First,  what  is  true  ambition  ?  The  punuit 
Of  glory,  nothing  leee  than  man  can  share. 
Were  they  as  vain  as  gaudy-minded  man. 
As  flatulent  with  fumes  of  self^ipplaose. 
Their  arts  and  conquests  animaU  might  boast. 
And  claim  their  laurd  crowns,  as  well  as  we ; 
But  not  celestiaL    Here  we  stand  alone ; 
As  in  our  form,  distinct,  pre-eminent ; 
If  prone  in  thought,  our  stature  is  our  shame : 
And  man  should  blush,  his  forehead  meeti  the  i 
The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes, 
A  slender  portion !  and  a  narrow  bound ! 
These  reason,  with  an  enei|^  divine, 
O'erieaps ;  and  claims  the  /iitere  and  unseen  ; 
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The  vast  lUMeen !  the  future  iathomleH ! 
When  the  great  aoul  booys  up  to  this  high  poiiit. 
Leaving  gnm  Ao/ure's  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man. 
TTas  is  ambition :  this  is  human  fire. 
Can  parts  or  place  (two  bold  pretenders!)  make 
Lorenzo  great,  and  pluck  him  fiom  the  throng  f 

Geniut  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid ! 
Dedalian  enginery !   If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight, /ohm's  flight  is  glory^n  iaU. 
Heart-merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  1  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere. 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight, 
At  once  compasgion  soft,  and  enoy,  rise — 
But  wherefore  envy  f  Talents,  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  fiiults 
Illustrious,  and  give  in&my  renown. 

Great  (22  is  an  achievement  of  great  pcwert. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  &r  astray. 
Reamm  the  means,  affection*  choose  our  end ; 
Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 
If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain ; 
What  is  a  Pelham's  head,  to  Pelham's  heart  Y 
Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 
Right  ends,  and  means,  make  wisdom:  worldly-wise 
Is  but  AoI/'-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 
Nor  flatter  staHon.    What  is  station  high  ? 
'Tis  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts,  and  begs ; 
It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng. 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 
Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names ! 
Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 
Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 
External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 
To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 
The  meanest  slave ;  aU  more  is  merit's  due. 
Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right. 
Nor  ever  paid  the  monarchy  but  the  man. 
Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  wcrOi ; 
Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 
Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account. 
And  vote  the  mantle  into  migesty. 
Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur; 
His  royal  robe  onborrow'd,  and  unbought. 
His  own^  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 
Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery. 
And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without! 
Can  place  or  lessen  us,  or  aggrandise  7 
Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  alps ; 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 
Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 
Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  falL 
Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  deiPimd  the  cause  f 
The  cause  is  lodg'd  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.    Thy  bosom  bums  for  power ; 
What  station  charms  thee  ?  I'll  instal  thee  there ; 
Tis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before  t 
Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man* 


Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  ? 
That  treacherous  pride  betrays  the  d^ty; 
That  pride  de&mes  humanity,  and  calls 
The  being  mean,  which  staffs  or  strings  can  lae. 
That  pride,  like  hooded  hawks,  in  daiknesB  mib, 
From  blindness  bold,  and  lowering  to  the  iba 
Tis  bom  of  ignorancct  which  knows  not  nan; 
An  angel's  second ;  nor  his  second,  long. 
A  Nero  quitting  his  imperial  ilinme, 
And  courting  glory  from  the  tinkling  string, 
But  faintly  shadows  an  immortal  soul, 
With  empire's  self,  to  pride,  or  rapture,  firU 
If  nobler  motives  minister  no  cure. 
E'en  vanity  forbids  thee  to  be  vain. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place :  'tis  Doie; 
It  medces  the  post  stand  candidate  for  thee; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs.  makes  an  hooest  ssc; 
Though  no  exche^juer  it  commands,  'tis  wesiiii; 
And  though  it  wears  no  riband,  'tis  renown; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  ^sgoLi 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  Nature  interdicts  ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  nan, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end ; 
Milk,  and  a  swathe,  at  first,  his  whole  deossd; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf^  or  stone; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  a&nIL 

Souls  truly  great  dart  forward  on  the  wing 
(Kjusl  ambition,  to  the  grand  result: 
The  curtains  fall :  there,  see  the  bnskin'd  duef 
Unshod  behind  this  momentary  scene; 
Reduc'd  to  his  own  stature,  low  or  high, 
As  vice,  or  virtue,  sinks  him,  or  sublimes; 
And  laugh  at  this  fantastic  mummeiy, 
This  antic  prelude  of  grotesque  events, 
Where  dwarfs  are  ofWn  stilted,  and  betiay 
A  littleness  of  soul  by  worlds  o*w>ran. 
And  nations  laid  in  blood.     Dread  sacrifice 
To  Christian  pride !  which  had  with  honor  diodi^ 
The  darkest  Pagans  efifer'd  to  their  gods. 

O  thou  most  Christian  enemy  to  pesos; 
Again  in  arms?  Again  provoking  fate! 
That  prince,  and  that  alone,  is  truly  grest, 
Who  draws  the  sword  reluctant,  gladly 
On  empire  builds  what  empire  far  outweijgfai, 
And  makes  his  throne  a  scaflbld  to  the  Aim. 

Why  fAts  so  rare  ?  Because  Ibigot  of  sll 
The  day  of  death ;  that  venerable  day. 
Which  sits  as  judge;  that  day,  which  shsll  proDon« 
On  all  our  days,  absolve  them,  or  condemn. 
Lorenzo,  never  shut  thy  thought  sgainst  it; 
Be  levees  ne'er  so  full,  afiford  it  room, 
And -give  it  audience  in  the  cabinet 
That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart. 
Will  tell  thee  fiiir,  if  thou  ait  great,  or  meso. 

To  dote  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  lei). 
Is  that  ambition  t  Then  let  flames  descend. 
Point  to  the  centre  their  inverted  spiral. 
And  learn  humiliation  from  a  soul. 
Which  boasts  her  lineage  from  celestial  fire. 
Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wiw; 
The  world  which  cancels  Nature's  right  snd  wroog. 
And  casts  new  wisdom :  e'en  the  grave  man  leads 
His  solemn  face,  to  countenance  the  coin. 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  fi>r  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  os  leaTS 
To  call  the  wisest  weak,  the  richest  poor. 
The  most  ambitious,  unarobiiioos,  mean ; 
In  triumph, -mean ;  and  abject  on  a  throoa 
Nothing  can  make  it  less  than  mad  in  nan, 
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To  put  ibrth  all  hw  ardor,  all  his  art. 
And  give  hia  soul  her  fall  unbounded  flight, 
But  reaching  him,  who  gave  her  wingi  to  fly. 
When  blind  ambition  quite  miatakes  her  rood, 
And  downward  pores,  fi>r  that  which  ahinea  aboye* 
Substantial  happineas,  and  true  renown; 
Then,  like  an  kliot  gazing  on  the  brook. 
We  leap  at  starB,  and  Aaten  in  the  mud; 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  in&my. 

AmbUion!  powerfbl  aouroe  of  good  and  ill! 
Thy  Btrength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in  birds, 
When  disengag'd  from  Earth,  with  greater  ease, 
And  swifter  flight,  transports  us  to  the  skies ; 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  gilt  bemir'd. 
It  turns  a  cum ;  it  is  oar  chain,  and  scourge. 
In  thia  dark  dungeon,  where  oonfln'd  we  lie. 
Close  grated  by  the  sordid  bars  of  ssnae  ; 
All  prospect  of  eternity  shut  out; 
And,  but  lor  execufion,  ne'er  set  free. 

With  error  in  ambition  justly  charged. 
Find  we  Lorenxo  wiser  in  his  wealth  t 
What  if  thy  rental  I  reform  ?  and  draw 
An  inventory  new  to  set  thee  right  ? 
Where  thy  true  treasure  t  Gold  says,  -  Not  in  me :" 
And,  **  Not  in  me,"  the  diamond.    Gold  is  poor; 
India  *s  insolvent ;  seek  it  in  thyself^ 
Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there; 
In  being  so  descended,  ibrm*d,  endow*d ; 
Sky-bom,  sky-guided,  sky-returning  race ! 
Erect,  immortal,  rational,  divine ! 
In  teneee  which  inherit  Earth,  and  Heavens ; 
Enjoy  the  various  riches  Nature  yields ; 
Far  nobler!  give  the  riches  they  enjoy; 
Give  taste  to  fruits ;  and  hermony  to  groves ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright  fire; 
Take  in,  at  once,  the  landscape  of  the  vi-orld. 
At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  ckwe, 
And  half«reate  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 
Our  aeneee,  as  our  reofon,  are  divine. 
But  lor  the  magic  oigan's  powerful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude,  uncolor'd  chaos,  still. 

Obfecte  are  but  th*  occasion;  ours  th'ea^plod; 
Ours  is  the  ck>th,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint. 
Which  Nature's  admirable  picture  draws ; 
And  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 
Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image,  roan  admirea 
Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 
Superior  wonders  in  himaelf  ibigot. 
His  admiration  waste  on  objecti  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  7 
Absurd !  not  rave !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 
What  wealth  in  anises  such  as  these !  What  wealth 
Infancy,  fir'd  to  form  a  &irer  scene 
Than  eenee  surveys !  In  memory's  firm  raoord. 
Which,  should  it  perish,  oould  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhehning  yean! 
In  colon  fresh,  originally  bright. 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  report  its  &te ! 
What  wealth  in  tate&cf,  that  sovereign  power, 
Which  eense  tmd  fancy  summons  to  the  bar ; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends ; 
And  from  the  mass  those  underlings  import. 
From  their  materials  sifted,  and  refin'd. 
And  in  IruM's  balance  accurately  weigh'd, 
Forma  arU  and  ecience,  goeemmenU  and  law ; 
The  solid  basis,  and  the  beauteous  frame. 
The  vitals,  and  the  giaee  of  ami  life ! 
And  mannera  (sad  exception !)  set  aside. 
Strikes  ou^  with  master^hand,  a  copy  Air 


Of  hie  idea,  whoae  indulgent  thought 

Long,  long,  ere  chaoa  teem'd,  plann'd  human  bliaa 

What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range 
around, 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place  or  time ; 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
Th*  Almighty  jfEof,  and  the  trumpet's  sound  ! 
Bold,  on  creatk>n's  outside  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be; 
Commanding,  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
CreatKMis  new  in  fancy's  field  to  rise ! 
Souls,  that  can  grasp  whale'er  th'  Almighty  i 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible! 
What  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth, 
In  quenchless  passions  violent  to  crave» 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise!) 
Duration  to  perpetuate — boundless  bliss! 

Ask  you,  what  power  resides  in  feeble  man 
That  buss  to  gain  ?  Is  etrtee's,  then,  unknown  ? 
Virtue,  our  present  peace,  our  future  prize. 
Man's  unprecarious,  natural  estate. 
Improvable  at  will,  in  virtue  lies ; 
Iti  tenure  sure;  its  income  is  divine. 

High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap!  for  what? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  die  more ; 
Then  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng  ? 
Soon  as  this  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long 
Almost  by  miracle,  is  tir'd  with  play. 
Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown. 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly ; 
Fly  divene ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes ; 
New  masten  court,  and  call  the  former  fool 
(How  justly!)  for  dependence  on  their  stay. 
Wide  scatter,  fint,  our  playthings ;  then,  our  dust. 

Dost  court  abundance  for  the  sake  of  peace  ? 
Learn,  and  lament  thy  self-defeated  scheme : 
Riches  enable  to  be  richer  still ; 
And,  ritAer  stiU,  what  mortal  can  rssistf 
Thus  wealth  (a  cruel  task-maker!)  enjoins 
New  toils,  succeeding  toils,  an  endless  train 
And  murden  peace,  which  taught  it  first  to  shine 
The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich ; 
Whose  proud  and  painful  privilege  it  is. 
At  once,  to  bear  a  double  load  of  woe ; 
To  feel  the  stings  of  envy,  and  of  toonl. 
Outrageous  want !  both  Indies  cannot  cure. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content. 
Much  wealth  is  corpulence,  if  not  disease ; 
Sick,  or  encomber'd,  is  our  happiness. 
A  con^wlence  is  all  we  can  enjoy, 
O  be  content,  where  Heaven  can  give  no  more ! 
More^  like  a  flash  of  water  firom  a  lock, 
Quickens  our  spirits'  movement  for  an  hour ; 
But  soon  its  force  is  spent,  nor  rise  our  joys 
Above  our  native  temper's  common  stream. 
Hence  disappointment  lurks  in  every  prise. 
As  bees  in  flowen ;  and  stings  us  with  success. 

The  rich  man,  who  denies  it,  proudly  feigns ; 
Nor  knows  the  wise  are  privy  to  the  lie. 
Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy  ; 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endlem  toys. 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dost 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd. 
They  foil  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see ; 
Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade ; 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  stilL 
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How  few  can  raocae  opulence  from  want! 
Who  livet  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor; 
Who  lives  to  fwncy^  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  IB  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gold. 
In  debt  to  Fortune,  trembles  at  her  power. 
The  man  of  reaton  smiles  at  her,  and  death. 
O  what  a  patrimony  this !   A  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  miyesty, 
Not  worlds  possest  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Can't  injure ;  which  holds  on  its  glorious  course, 
When  thine,  0  Nature!  ends;  too  blest  to  moum 
Creation's  obsequies.    What  treasure,  this! 
The  monarch  is  a  beggar  to  the  man. 

Immortal !  Ages  past,  yet  nothing  gone ! 
Mom  without  eve !  a  race  without  a  goal ! 
Unshorten'd  by  piogression  infinite! 
Futurity  for  ever  future !   Life 
Beginning  still  where  computation  ends ! 
Tts  the  description  of  a  Datif  ! 
Tis  the  description  of  the  mmnett  done : 
The  meanest  slave  dares  then  Lorenao  scorn  ? 
The  meanest  slave  thy  sovereign  glory  shares. 
Proud  youth  1  fiistidious  of  the  lower  world ! 
Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility: 
Stoops  to  the  lowest;  is  too  great  to  find 
Inferiors;  all  immortal!  brothers  all! 
Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love. 

Immortal !  What  can  strike  the  sense  so  strong. 
As  this  the  jouZ  t  It  thunden  to  the  thought ; 
Reason  amazes ;  gratitude  o'erwhelms ; 
No  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  fiite ; 
Rous'd  at  the  sound,-  th'  exulting  soul  ascends. 
And  breathes  her  native  air ;  an  air  that  feeds 
Ambitions  high,  and  fiins  ethereal  fires ; 
Quick  kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us; 
Nor  leaves  one  loitering  thought  beneath  the  stars. 

Has  not  Lorenao's  bosom  caught  the  flame  ? 
Immortal !  Were  but  one  immortal,  how 
Would  othen  envy !  How  would  thrones  adore ! 
Because  'tis  common,  is  the  bleasing  lost  I 
How  this  ties  up  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven! 
O  vain,  vain,  vain,  all  else !  Eternity! 
A  glorious,  and  a  needful  refuge,  that. 
From  vile  imprisonment,  in  abject  views. 
'TIS  immortality,  'tis  that  alone. 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasement,  emptiness. 
The  soul  can  contort,  devate,  and  j£S. 
That  only,  and  that  amply,  this  performs ; 
Lifts  us  above  life's  pains,  her  joys  above ; 
Their  terror  those,  and  these  their  lustre  lose ; 
Eternity  depending  covers  all ; 
Eternity  depending  all  achieves; 
Sets  Earth  at  distance ;  casts  her  into  shades ; 
Blends  her  distinctions ;  abrogates  her  powers; 
The  low,  the  lofty,  joyous,  and  severe. 
Fortune's  dread  fiowns,  and  fascinating  smiles, 
Make  one  promiscuous  and  neglected  heap. 
The  man  beneath ;  if  I  may  call  him  man, 
Whom  tmmortalitjf's  full  force  inspires. 
Nothing  terrestrial  touches  his  high  thought ; 
Suns  shine  unseen,  and  thunders  roll  unheard, 
By  minds  quite  conscious  of  their  high  descent, 
Their  present  province,  and  their  future  priie ; 
Divinely  darting  upward  every  wish. 
Warm  on  the  wing,  in  gbrious  absence  lost! 

Doubt  you  this  truth  7  Why  labors  your  belief  7 
If  Earth's  whole  orb  by  some  due  distiinc'd  eye 
Were  seen  at  once,  her  towering  Alps  would  sink, 
And  level'd  Atlas  leave  an  even  sphere. 
Thus  Earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire, 


Is  swallow'd  in  Eternity'*  vast  round. 
To  that  stupendous  view  when  souls  awake. 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  lo  man, 
TVmf's  toys  subside ;  and  equal  all  below. 

Enthusiastic  this  ?  Then  all  are  weak, 
But  rank  enthusiasts.    To  this  godhke  height 
Some  souls  have  soar'd ;  or  martyn  ne'er  bsd  Uei 
And  all  may  do,  what  has  by  man  been  dooe. 
Who,  beaten  by  these  sublunary  stoims, 
Boundless,  interminable  joys  can  weigh, 
Unraptur'd,  unexalted,  uninflam'd? 
What  slave  unUest,  who  from  to^Bonow't  dstn 
Expects  an  empire  ?  He  fbigets  his  chain. 
And,  thron'd  in  thought,  his  absent  sceptre  wavee. 

And  what  a  sceptre  wdSis  us !  what  a  thnne! 
Her  own  immense  appointments  to  oompdtc, 
Or  comprehend  her  high  prerogatives, 
In  this  her  dark  minority,  bow  toils, 
How  vainly  pants,  the  human  soul  diriae.' 
Too  great  the  bounty  seems  ibr  earthly  joy; 
What  heart  but  iresMes  at  so  strange  a  blia ! 

In  spite  of  all  the  truths  the  Muse  fass  amtg, 
Ne'er  to  be  priz'd  enough !  enough  revolv'd! 
Are  there  who  wrap  the  world  so  dose  shorn  d«L 
They  see  no  further  than  the  clouds;  and  dasoe 
On  heedless  Vanity's  fiintastic  toe. 
Till,  stumbling  at  a  straw,  in  their  career,     [smf! 
Headlong  they  plunge,  where  end  both  daaoe  id 
Are  there,  LorenaoT  Is  it  possible  f 
Are  there  on  Earth  (let  me  not  call  them  men) 
Who  lodge  a  soul  immortal  in  their  braasli; 
Unconscious  as  the  mountain  of  iti  ore ; 
Or  rock,  of  ita  inestimable  gem  t 
When  rocks  shall  melt,  and  mountaina  Tsinh,  Aea 
Shall  know  their  treasure ;  treasure,  then,  no  nne. 

Are  Uiere  (still  more  amazing!)  who  resit 
The  rising  thought  ?  who  smother,  in  its  hiitfa, 
The  glorious  truth?  who  struggle  to  be  hrateil 
Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  revers'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink  t 
Who  labor  downwards  through  th'oppoang  povcn 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  against  tbm, 
To  dismal  hopes,  and  shelter  in  the  shock 
Of  endless  night;  night  darker  than  the  grave i? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  t 
With  horrid  zeal,  and  execrable  arts. 
Work  all  their  engines,  level  their  blsck  fiw, 
To  blot  from  man  this  attribute  divine, 
(Than  vital  blood  &t  dearer  to  the  wise,) 
Blasphemers,  and  rank  atheists  tt»  thetudsetl 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  Nature  rise  I 
What  olgeot,  what  event,  the  Moon  beneath, 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  aflerecene  ? 
To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desirtt 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful ;  some  advanoe 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  asnt* 
A  thousand  aiguments  svrarm  round  my  pen. 
From  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  msn.    Indulge  a  few 
By  Nature,  as  her  oonunon  habit,  woni ; 
So  pressing  Providence  a  truth  to  teach. 
Which  truth  untaught,  all  other  truthe  were  van 

Thou !  whose  ell-providential  eye  aurveyi,^ 
Whose  hand  directs,  whose  spirit  fills  sod  i 
Creation,  and  holds  empire  fitf  beyond! 
Eternity's  inhabitant  august! 
Of  two  eternities  amazing  Lpid ! 
One  past,  ere  man's  or  angel's  bad  begun, 
Aid !  while  I  rescue  from  the  fbe'a  i 


T%y  glorious  immortality  in  nan : 

A  theme  for  ever,  and  fi>r  all.  of  we«H 
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Of  moiaeDt  iofinite !  bot  relnh'd  moit 

By  thoie  who  love  thee  iMwt,  who  most  .adore. 

Nature,  thy  daughter,  eveiK^hanging  birth 
Of  thee  the  great  ImmuiaUe,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom ;  is  bis  oracle  supreme ; 
And  he  who  most  consults  her,  is  most  wise. 
Lorenao,  to  this  heavenly  Del^riios  haste ; 
And  come  back  all-immortal;  allHlivine: 
Look  Nature  through,  tis  revoUaicn  all ; 
All  change ;  no  death.  Day  folk>ws  night,  and  night 
The  dying  day ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise ; 
Earth  takes  th'  examine  See,  the  Summer  gay. 
With  her  green  chaplet,  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  grey, 
Horrid  with  irost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Blows  Autumn,  and  his  golden  fruits,  away : 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soA  Spring,  with  breadi 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 
Recalls  the  Jirti.  All,  to  re-flouiish.  iiides ; 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  reascend : 
£mUems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  emblems  just, 
Nature  revolves,  but  man  advances;  both 
Eternal,  (hat  a  circle,  thie  a  line. 
That  gravitates,  thit  soan.    Th'  aspiring  soul. 
Ardent,  and  tremuUmSt  like  flame,  ascends, 
Zeal  and  humility  her  wings,  to  Heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  its  various  forms, 
All  dies  into  new  life.    Life  bom  from  deaih 
Rolls  the  vast  mass,  and  shall  for  ever  rolL 
No  single  atom,  once  in  being,  lost. 
With  change  of  counsel  charges  the  Most  High. 

What  hence  infora  Lorenzo?    Can  it  be? 
Matter  immortal  ?    And  shall  tpirit  die  f 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise  ? 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  know  ?    Shall  man  alooe. 
Imperial  man !  be  sown  in  barren  ground, 
3Lea  privileg'd  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds? 
Is  man,  in  whom  alone  is  power  to  prise 
The  Mifls  of  being,  or  with  previous  pain 
Deplore  its  period,  by  the  spleen  of  fikte 
-Severely  doom'd  death'*  single  unredeem'd  ? 
If  Nature's  revolution  speaks  aloud. 
In  her  gradation,  hear  her  louder  stiU. 
Look  Nature  through,  'tis  neat  gradation  aU. 
By  what  jninute  degrees  her  scale  ascends ! 
Each  middle  nature  join'd  at  each  extreme. 
To  that  above  is  join'd,  to  that  beneath. 
Parts,  into  parts  reciprocally  shot. 
Abhor  divorce :  what  love  of  onion  reigns ! 
Here,  dormant  matter  waits  a  call  to  lifo ; 
Half-life,  halMeath,  join'd  there ;  here  life  and 
There,  sense  from  reason  steals  a  glimmering  ray ; 
Reason  shines  out  in  man.    But  how  preserv'd 
The  chain  unbroken  upward,  to  the  realms 
Of  incorporeal  lifo  f  those  realms  of  bliss 
Where  death  hath  no  dominion  ?    Grant  a  make 
Half-mortal,  half-immortal;  earthy,  part, 
And  part  ethereal ;  grant  the  soul  of  man 
Eternal ;  or  in  man  the  series  ends. 
Wide  yawns  the  gap ;  connexion  is  no  more ; 
Check'd  reason  balls;  her  next  step  wants  support; 
Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme ; 
A  scheme,  analogy  pronounc'd  so  true ; 
Analogy,  man's  surest  guide  below. 

Thus  far.  aU  Nature  caUs  on  thy  belieC 
And  will  Lorenzo,  careless  of  the  call. 
False  attestation  on  all  Nature  charge. 
Rather  than  violate  his  league  with  death  ? 
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Renounce  his  reason,  n^r  tfian  renounce 

The  dust  beloved,  and  run  the  ritk  of  Heaven? 

O  what  indignity  to  deathless  souls ! 

What  treason  to  die  mi^esty  of  man ! 

Of  man  immortal !    flen  the  lofVy  style : 

<<  If  so  decreed,  th'  Almighty  Will  be  done. 

Let  Earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 

And  grind  us  into  dust   The  §oul  is  safe ; 

The  man  emerges;  mounts  above  the  wreck. 

As  towering  flame  from  Nature^B  funeral  pyre ; 

O'er  devastation,  as  a  gainer,  smiles ; 

His  charter,  his  inviolable  rights. 

Well  pleas'd  to  learn  from  thunder's  impotence. 

Death's  pointless  darts,  and  Hell's  defeated  stoms." 
But  these  chimeras  touch  not  thee,  Lorenzo  I 

The  gk>ries  of  the  worid  thy  sevenfold  shield. 

Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air. 

And  superlunary  felicities. 

Thy  bosom  warm.   I'll  cool  it,  if  I  can ; 

And  turn  those  glories  that  enchant,  against  thee. 

What  ties  thee  to  this  life,  proclaims  the  next. 

If  wise,  the  cause  that  wounds  thee  is  thy  cure. 
Come,  my  amhitious  !  let  us  mount  together, 

(To  mount,  Lorenzo  never  can  refuse) ; 

And  from  the  clouds,  where  pride  delights  to  dwell. 

Look  down  on  Earth. — ^What  see'st  thou?    Won- 
drous things! 

Teirestrial  wonders,  that  eclipse  the  skies. 

What  lengths  of  labor'd  lands !  what  kaded  seas ! 

Loaded  by  man  for  pleasure,  wealth,  or  war! 

Seas,  winds,  and  planets,  into  service  brought, 

His  art  acknowledge,  and  promote  his  ends.    ' 

Nor  can  th'  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand  : 

What  level'd  mountains!  and  what  lifted  vales! 

O'er  vales  and  mountains  sumptuous  cities  swell. 

And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 

Some  'mid  the  wondering  waves  majestic  rise ; 

And  Neptune  holds  a  mirror  to  their  charms. 

Far  greater  still!  (what  cannot  mortal  might?) 

See,  wide  dominions  revish'd  from  the  deep ! 

The  narrow'd  deep  with  indignation  foams. 

Or  southward  turn ;  to  delicate  and  grand. 

The  finer  arts  there  ripen  in  the  sun. 

How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  gods. 

Ascend  the  skies  I  the  proud  triumphal  arch 

Shows  us  half  Heaven  beneath  its  ample  bend. 

High  through  mid-air,  here,  streams  are  taught  to 
flow; 

Whole  rivers,  there,  laid  by  in  basons,  sleepu 

Here,  plains  turn  oceans ;  there,  vast  oceans  join 

Through  kingdoms  channel'd  deep  from  shore  to 
shore! 

And  chang'd  creatkm  takes  its  face  from  man. 

Beats  thy  brave  breast  for  formidable  scenes. 

Where  fame  and  empire  wait  upon  the  sword  ? 

See  fields  in  blood ;  hear  naval  tfaunden  rise ; 

Britannia's  voice !  that  awes  the  world  to  peace. 

How  yon  enormous  mole,  projecting,  breaks 

The  mid-sea,  furious  waves !   Their  roar  amidst^ 

Outspeaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  "  O  main ! 

Thus  for,  nor  farther;  new  restraints  obey." 

Earth's  disembowel'd !  measur'd  are  the  skies! 

Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess ! 

Creation  widens !  vanquish'd  Nature  yields ! 

Her  secrets  are  extorted !  art  prevails ! 

What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  power! 
And  now,  Lorenzo !  raptured  at  this  scene. 

Whose  glories  render  Heaven  superfluous  I  say. 

Whose  footsteps  these  ? — Immorlais  have  been  here. 

Could  less  than  souls  immortal  this  have  done? 
2Y 
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Earth  *8  oover'd  o'er  with  prooik  of  soak  immortal : 
A.nd  proofe  of  immortality /or^oe. 

To  flatter  thy  grand  foible,  I  confen, 
These  are  ambUion'B  works :  and  these  are  great : 
But  this,  the  least  immortal  souls  can  do ; 
Transcend  them  all. — Bat  what  can  these  transcend  ? 
Dost  ask  roe  what  ?•— One  sigh  for  the  dutreaL 
What  then  for  infideltt  A  deeper  sigh. 
Tis  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  roan : 
How  little  they,  who  think  aught  great  below ! 
All  our  ambitions  Death  defeats,  but  one ; 
And  that  it  crowns.    Here  cease  we :  but,  ere  long. 
More  powerful  />roq^  shall  take  the  field  against  thee» 
Stronger  than  death,  and  smiling  at  the  tomb. 


Night  the  Setentr. 

THE  INFIDEL  RECLAIMED. 

Part  II. 

Containitig  the  Natttre,  Proofs  and  hnpmitMoe^  of 
ImmorUdUy. 


As  we  are  at  war  with  the  power,  it  were  well  if  we 
were  at  war  with  the  manners,  of  France.  A 
land  of  levity  is  a  land  of  guilt,  A  eerioue  mind 
is  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue ;  and  the  single 
character  that  does  true  honor  to  mankind. 
The  aouFs  immortality  has  been  the  favorite 
theme  with  the  eerious  of  all  ages.  Nor  is  it 
strange ;  it  is  a  sutgect  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  important,  that  can  enter  the  mind  of 
man.  Of  highest  moment  this  subject  always 
uxu  and  always  wtZZ  be.  Yet  this  its  highest 
moment  seems  to  admit  of  increase^  at  thb  day; 
a  sort  of  occasional  importance  is  superadded  to 
the  natural  weight  of  it ;  if  that  opinion  which  is 
advanced  in  the  preface  to  the  preceding  Night, 
be  just  It  is  there  supposed,  that  all  our  infidels, 
whatever  scheme,  for  argument's  sake,  and  to 
keep  themselves  in  countenance,  they  patronize, 
are  betrayed  into  their  deplorable  error,  by  some 
doubts  of  their  immortality^  at  the  bottom.  And 
the  more  I  consider  this  point,  the  more  I  am 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Though 
the  distrust  of  a  futurity  is  a  strange  error;  yet 
it  is  an  error  into  which  bad  men  may  naturally 
be  distressed.  For  it  is  impossible  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  flnai  ruin,  without  some  refuge  in 
imagination,  some  presumption  of  escape.  And 
what  presumption  is  there  ?  There  are  but  two 
in  imture ;  but  two,  within  the  oompaas  of  human 
thought  And  these  are — ^That  either  God  toiU 
not,  or  can  not  punish.  Considering  the  divine 
attributes,  the  Jirst  is  too  gross  to  be  digested  by 
our  strongest  wishes.  And  since  omnipotence  is 
as  much  a  divine  attribute  as  holiness,  that  God 
cannot  punish,  is  as  absurd  a  supposition  as  the 
former.  God  certainly  can  punish  as  long  as 
wicked  men  exist  In  non-existence,  therefore, 
is  their  only  refuge;  and,  consequently,  non- 
existence is  their  strongest  wish.  And  strong 
wishes  have  a  strange  influence  on  our  opinions  : 
they  bias  the  judgment,  in  a  manner  almost 
incredible.  And  since  on  this  member  of  their 
aUemative,  there  are  some  very  small  appearances 


in  their  favor,  and  none  at  all  on  the  eekfr. 
they  catch  at  this  reed,  they  lay  bold  on  t^ 
chimera,  to  save  themselves  from  tbe  sbock  and 
horror  of  an  immediate  and  o&s obife  dempmt. 

On  reviewing  my  subject,  by  the  ligfit  wfaiicli  du 
argument,  and  others  of  like  tendency,  threw 
upon  it  I  was  more  inclined  then  ever  lo  par^'» 
it  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  strike  direcfhf  at  tbr 
main  root  of  all  our  infidelity.  In  tbe  foXknm 
pages,  it  is,  accordingly,  punued  at  large ;  ai.-; 
some  arguments  for  immortality,  nctv  st  least  t- 
me.  are  ventured  on  in  them.  There  aJao  t!i« 
writer  has  made  an  attempt  to  aet  the  groes  ab- 
surdities and  horron  of  annihilatien  in  a  ful^ 
and  more  affecting  view,  than  is  (I  ibii^}  to  If 
met  with  elsewhere. 

The  gentlemen,  for  whose  sake  this  attenpt  vs* 
chiefly  made,  profess  great  admintioD  for  cLr 
wisdom  of  heathen  antk]nity :  what  pttj  it  is  Apt 
are  not  sincere!  If  they  were  sincere,  h"r 
would  it  mortify  them  to  consider,  with  vLx 
contempt  and  abhorrence  tbetr  notions  vnr^ 
have  been  received  by  those  whom  they  so  man 
admire !  What  degree  of  contempt  stnd  afabcr- 
renoe  would  fall  to  their  share,  may  be  cocjtc^ 
tured  by  the  following  matter  of  fret  (in  or 
opinion)  extremely  memorable.  Of  all  tb^  bca- 
then  worthies,  Socrates  (it  is  well  known)  nm 
the  most  guarded,  dispassionate,  and  compowd 
yet  this  great  master  of  temper  was  angir ;  aaj 
angry  at  his  last  hour ;  and  angry  with  his  fiKod . 
and  angry  for  what  deserved  acknowledgmcLi; 
angry  for  a  right  and  tender  instance  of  tm 
friendship  towards  him.  Is  not  this  surprisise' 
What  could  be  the  cause  f  llie  cause  was  iv 
his  honor;  it  was  a  truly  noble,  thoogfb.  perhapc. 
a  too  punctilious  regard  for  immortality .-  §br,  Ls 
friend  asking  biro,  with  such  an  aflectknaie  ccd 
cem  as  became  a  friend,  **  Where  he  shock 
deposit  his  remains  f  it  was  resented  by  Sorms 
as  impl3ring  a  dishonorable  supposition,  thai  be 
could  be  so  mean,  as  to  have  a  regard  for  9Z% 
thing,  even  in  himselC  that  was  not  immorioL 

This  fact,  well  considered,  would  make  our  infidel 
withdraw  their  admiration  from  Socrates;  « 
make  them  endeavor,  by  their  imitation  of  flu» 
illustrious  example,  to  share*  his  glory  r  and  roe- 
sequently,  it  would  incline  them  to  perose  rW 
following  pages  with  candor  and  tmpartiabti. 
which  is  ijl  I  desire ;  and  that,  for  dkeir  sskec 
for  I  am  persuaded,  that  an  unprejudiced  inftde. 
must,  necessarily,  receive  some  advantageous  ira- 
pressfons  from  them. 

JttZy7,  3744. 

"  Contents  ff  the  SeoeiUh  ?fight 

In  the  Sixth  Night,  arguments  were  drawn  frcm 
Nature,  in  proof  of  immortality:  here,  others  arv 
drawn  from  man :  from  hb  dtsconfent  ,*  from  hit 
passions  and  powers ;  from  the  gradual  growth  of 
reason  ,*  from  his  fear  of  death ;  from  the  nature 
of  hope,  and  of  virtue ;  from  knotdodge  and  lore. 
as  being  the  most  essential  properties  of  the  soul ; 
from  the  order  of  creation ;  from  tbe  nature  of 
ambition ;  avarice ;  pHeasure,  A  digressian  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  passions.  Immortality  alone  ren- 
ders our  present  state  intelligible.  An  objertian 
from  the  Stoic's  disbelief  of  immortality  answerrd. 
Endless  questions  unresolvaUe,  bat  on  soppo' 
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sition  of  our  tmrnortaUty.  The  natural,  meet 
melancholy,  and  pathetic  complaint  of  a  worthy 
man,  under  the  penuasion  of  no  futurity.  The 
gross  abturditiet  and  horron  of  annihiUuion  urged 
home  on  Lorenao.  The  soul's  vast  importance; 
from  whence  it  arises.  The  dificuhy  of  being 
an  infidel.  The  tJ|/aifiy,  the  oouw,  and  the  char- 
acter of  an  infidel  state.  What  true  free-think- 
ing is.  The  necesmry  punishment  of  the  false. 
Man*s  ruin  is  from  hntudf.  An  infidel  accuses 
himself  of  guiU,  and  hypocrisy ;  and  that  of  the 
wont  sort  His  obligation  to  Christians,  What 
danger  he  incurs  by  virtue.  Vice  recommended 
to  him.  His  high  pretences  to  virtue  and  henevo" 
lence  exploded.  The  conclusion,  on  the  nature 
of  faith,  reason,  and  hope,  with  an  apology  for  this 
attempt. 

Hkaven  gives  the  needful,  but  neglected,  call. 
What  day,  what  hour,  but  knocks  at  human  hearts. 
To  wake  the  soul  to  sense  of  future  scenes? 
Deaths  stand,  like  Mercuries,  in  every  way. 
And  kindly  point  us  to  our  journey's  end. 
Pope,  who  couldst  make  immortals !  art  thou  dead  7 
I  give  thee  joy  :  nor  will  I  take  my  leave ; 
So  soon  to  follow    Man  but  dives  in  death ; 
Dives  from  the  Sun,  in  fairer  day  to  rise ; 
The  grave,  his  subterranean  road  to  bliss. 
Yes,  infinite  indulgence  plann'd  it  so ; 
Through  various  parts  our  glorious  story  runs ; 
Time  gives  the  preface,  endless  age  unrolls 
The  volume  (ne'er  unroll'd !)  of  human  fate. 
This,  Earth  and  Mes  already*  have  proclaimU 
Tho  world's  a  prophecy  of  worlds  to  come; 
And  who,  what  God  foretells  (who  speaks  in  things. 
Still  louder  than  in  toords)  shall  dare  deny  7 
If  Nature'n  arguments  appear  too  weak. 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  and  stronger  read  in  man. 
If  man  sleeps  on,  untaught  by  what  he  sees. 
Can  he  prove  infidel  to  what  he  feds  i 
He,  whose  blind  thought  futurity  denies. 
Unconscious  bears,  Bellerophon !  like  thee. 
His  own  indictment;  he  condemns  himself; 
Who  reads  his  bosom,  reads  immortal  life ; 
Or,  Nature,  there,  imposing  on  her  sons. 
Has  written  fables ;  man  was  made  a  2><. 

Yfhy  discontent  for  ever  harbor'd  there? 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace ! 
Resolve  me,  why  the  cottager  and  hing. 
He  whom  sea-sever'd  realms  obey,  and  he 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste, 
Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 
In  &te  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near  ? 

Is  it,  that  things  terrestrial  can't  content  7 
Deep  in  rich  pasturo,  will  thy  flocks  oompkinf 
Not  so ;  but  to  their  master  is  denied 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.    Man,  ill  at  ease. 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field. 
Where  Nature  fbdden  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  suffice, 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  feast. 
Sighs  on  for  something  more,  when  most  enjoy'd. 
Is  Heaven  then  kinder  to  thy  flocks  than  thee? 
Not  so ;  thy  pasture  richer,  but  remote ; 
In  part,  remote ;  for  that  remoter  part 
Man  bleats  from  instinct,  tho'  perhaps,  debauch'd 
By  sense,  his  reason  sleeps,  not  dreams  the  cause. 


*  Night  ths  Sixth. 


The  cause  how  obvious,  when  his  reason  wakes ! 
His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise ; 
And  discontent  is  immortality. 

Shall  sons  of  ether,  shall  the  blood  of  Heaven, 
Set  up  their  hopes  on  Earth,  and  stable  here 
With  brutal  acquiescence  in  the  mire  7 
Lorenxo !  no !  they  shall  be  nobly  pain'd ; 
The  glorious /oreig^n«rs,  distress'd,  shall  sigh 
On  thrones ;  and  thou  congratulate  the  sigh : 
Man's  misery  declares  him  bom  for  bliss ; 
His  anxious  heart  asserts  the  truth  I  sing, 
And  gives  the  scqftic  in  his  head  the  lie. 
Our  heads,  our  hearts,  our  passions,  and  ourpoioers 
Speak  the  same  language ;  call  us  to  the  skies ; 
Unripen'd  these  in  this  inclement  clime. 
Scarce  rise  above  ootyecture  and  mistake ; 
And  for  this  land  of  trifles  those  too  strong 
Tumultuous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life : 
What  prize  on  Earth  can  pay  us  for  the  storm  7 
Meet  objects  for  our  passions.  Heaven  ordain'd, 
Obrjects  that  challenge  all  their  fire,  and  leave 
No  fiiult,  but  in  defect    Blest  Heaven!  avert 
A  bounded  ardor  for  unbounded  bliss ! 
O  for  a  bliss  unbounded  !  far  beneath 
A  soul  immortal,  is  a  mortal  joy. 
Nor  are  our  jNnoers  to  perish  immature; 
But,  afler  feeble  efibrt  here,  beneath 
A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil. 
Transplanted  fiom  this  sublunary  bed, 
Shall  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 

Reason  progressive,  instinct  is  complete ; 
Swift  instinct  leaps ;  sbw  reason  feebly  climbs. 
Brutes  soon  their  zenith  reach ;  their  little  all 
Flows  in  at  once ;  in  ages  they  no  more 
Could  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  enjoy. 
Were  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  Sun, 
The  patriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  still ; 
Yet,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  half  unlearnt 
Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  Sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  drown'd ; 
If  fit  with  dim,  illustrious  to  compare, 
The  Sun's  meridian  with  the  soul  of  man. 
To  man,  why,  stepdame  Nature  !  so  severe  ? 
Why  thrown  aside  thy  maaterpiece  half-wrought. 
While  meaner  efforts  thy  last  hand  enjoy  ? 
Or,  if  abortively  poor  man  must  die. 
Nor  reach,  what  reach  be  might  why  die  in  dread  ? 
Why  curst  with  foresight?   Wise  to  misery  7 
Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  prey  ? 
Why  less  pre-eminent  in  rank,  than  pain  ? 
His  immortality  alone  can  tell ; 
Full  ample  fund  to  balance  all  amiss. 
And  turn  the  scale  in  fovor  of  the  just ! 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
The  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  hope  ; 
Of  all  the  darkest  if  at  death  we  die. 
Hope,  eager  hope,  th'  assassin  of  our  joy. 
All  present  blessings  trending  under  fool. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  despair. 
With  no  past  toils  content  still  planning  new, 
Hope  turat  us  o'er  to  death  alone  for  ease. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  ihan pursuit? 
Why  is  a  wish  fiir  dearer  than  a  crown  7 
That  wish  accomplish'd,  why,  the  grave  of  bliss  ? 
Because,  in  the  great  future  buried  deep. 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire,  and  renown. 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardor  should  pursue , 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right 

Man's  heart  th'  Almighty  to  the  future  sets^ 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs ; 
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And  makes  his  hope  his  sublunary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungry  still  i 
**MoTe,  more!"   the  glutton  cries,  for  something 

new; 
So  rages  appetite,  if  man  can't  mount, 
He  wis  descend.    He  starves  on  the  posaetl. 
Hence,  the  world's  master,  from  ambition's  spire, 
In  Caprea  plung'd ;  and  div'd  beneath  the  brute. 
In  that  rank  sty,  why  wallow'd  empire's  son 
Supreme  f    Because  be  could  no  higher  fly ; 
His  riot  was  ambition  in  despair. 

Old  Rome  consulted  birds ;  Lorenzo !  thou. 
With  more  success,  the  flight  of  hope  survey ; 
Of  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
High-perch'd  o'er  every  thought  that  falcon  sits. 
To  fly  at  all  that  rises  in  her  sight  ; 
And,  never  stooping,  but  to  mount  again 
Next  moment,  she  betrays  her  aim's  mistake. 
And  owns  her  quarry  lodg'd  beyond  the  grave. 

There  should  it  fail  us,  (it  must  fail  us  there. 
If  being  fails,)  more  mournful  riddles  rise, 
And  virtue  vies  with  hope  in  mystery. 
Why  virtue  f   Where  its  praise,  its  being,  fled? 
Virtue  is  true  self-interest  pumied : 
What  true  self-interest  of  ^utte-mortal  man  f 
To  close  wiUi  all  that  makes  him  happy  here. 
If  vice  (as  sometimes)  is  our  friend  on  Earth, 
Then  vice  is  virtue;  'tis  our  sovereign  good. 
In  Melf-applatue  is  virtue's  golden  prize; 
No  self^pplanse  attends  it  on  thy  scheme : 
Whence  self^pplause?  From  conscience  of  the  right 
And  what  is  right,  but  means  of  happiness  ? 
No  means  of  happiness  when  virtue  yields ; 
That  basis  failing,  Alls  the  building  too, 
And  lays  in  ruin  every  virtuous  joy. 

The  rigid  guardian  of  a  blaroeiess  heart, 
So  long  rever'd,  so  long  reputed  wise, 
Is  weak  r  with  rank  knight-errantries  o'ermi]^ 
Why  beats  thy  bosom  with  illustrious  dreams 
Of  self^xposure,  laudable,  and  great  ? 
Of  gallant  enterprise,  and  glorious  death  ? 
Die  for  thy  country  f — ^Thou  romantic  fool ! 
Seize,  seize  the  plank  th>'8elf,  and  let  her  sink: 
Thy  country!  what  to  thee  ?— The  Godhead,  what? 
(I  speak  with  awe!)  though  he  should  Ud  thee 

bleed ! 
If.  with  thy  blood,  ihyjinal  hope  is  spilt? 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow. 
Be  deaf;  preserve  thy  being;  disobey. 

Nor  is  it  disobedience:  know.  Lorenzo! 
Whate'er  th'  Almighty's  subsequent  command. 
His  first  command  is  this — **  Man,  love  thyself.*' 
In  this  alone,  free  agents  are  not  free. 
Existence  is  the  basis,  bliss  the  prize ; 
If  virtue  costs  existence,  'tis  a  crime ; 
Bold  violation  of  our  law  supreme. 
Black  suicide ;  though  nations,  which  consult 
Their  gain,  at  thy  expense,  resound  applause. 

Since  virtue*a  recompense  is  doubtful,  here. 
If  man  dies  wholly,  well  may  we  demand. 
Why  is  man  suffered  to  be  good  in  vain  ? 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  enjoin'd  f 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  betrayed  f 
Betray'd  by  traitors  lodg'd  in  his  o#n  breast. 
By  sweet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt  7 
Why  whispers  Nature  lies  on  virtue's  part? 
Or  if  blind  instinct  (which  assumes  the  name 
Of  sacred  conscience)  plays  the  fool  in  man. 
Why  reason  made  accomplice  in  the  cheat  * 
Why  are  tiio  wisest  loudest  in  her  praise  ? 


Can  man  by  reason's  beam  be  led  sstrer  f 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imitate  his  God  t 
Since  virtue  sometimes  ruins  us  on  Esilb, 
Or  both  are  true ;  or  man  survives  ilie  gnre. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave ;  or  own,  Loremo. 
Thy  boast  supreme,  a  wild  absurdity. 
Dauntless  thy  spirit ;  cowards  are  thy  seocn. 
Grant  man  immortal,  and  thy  scorn  ii  jmt 
The  man  immortal,  rationally  brave. 
Dares  rush  on  death — because  he  caniiol  die. 
But  if  man  loses  all,  when  life  is  kst, 
He  lives  a  coward,  or  a  fool  expires. 
A  daring  infidel,  (and  such  there  are, 
From  pnde,  example,  lucre,  rage,  revenge. 
Or  pure  Aerotaa2  defect  of  thought,) 
Of  all  Earth's  madmen,  most  deserves  s  dnis. 

When  to  the  grave  we  follow  the  reoows'd 
For  valor,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love. 
And  all  we  praise ;  for  worth,  whose  noootide  beta 
Enabling  us  to  think  in  higher  style. 
Mends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  powers; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  the  morel  vnM 
Goes  out  in  stench,  and  rottenness  the  cksef 
Why  was  he  wise  to  know^  and  waim  toprm*. 
And  strenuous  to  transcribe,  in  humsn  liie, 
The  Mind  Almighty?   Could  it  be,  that  Fste, 
Just  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shine, 
And  dawn  the  Deity,  should  snatch  the  drsngfat 
With  night  eternal  blot  it  out,  and  give 
The  skies  alarm,  lest  angeis  too  might  die? 

If  human  souls,  why  not  angelic  too 
Extinguish 'd  ?  and  a  solitary  God, 
O'er  ghastly  ruin,  frowning  from  Ils  throne? 
Shall  we  this  moment  gaze  on  God  in  man: 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dustf 
From  dost  we  disengage,  or  man  mistakes ; 
And  there,  where  least  bis  judgment  fears  a  flaw 
Wisdom  and  worth  how  boldly  he  commends! 
Wisdom  and  u>orth  are  sacred  names ;  rever'd, 
Where  not  embrac'd;  applauded!  deified! 
Why  not  compasnond  too  ?   If  spirits  die, 
Both  are  calamities,  inflicted  both, 
To  make  us  but  more  wretched.    Wisdom'*  eft 
Acute,  for  what  ?  To  spy  more  miseries ; 
And  toortA,  so  recompensed,  new-points  their  Hing* 
Or  man  surmounts  the  grave,  or  gain  is  Ioh, 
And  worth  exalted  humbles  us  the  more. 
Thou  wilt  not  patronize  a  scheme  that  makes 
Weakness  and  vice,  the  refuge  of  mankind. 
"  Has  virtue,  then,  no  joys  T— Yes,  joys  dear-hc^kt 
Talk  ne'er  so  long,  in  this  imperfect  state. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  at  eternal  war. 
Virtue's  a  combat ;  and  who  fights  for  nought! 
Or  for  precarious,  or  for  small  reward  ? 
Who  virtue's  self-reward  so  loud  resomid. 
Would  take  degrees  angelic  here  below, 
And  virtue,  while  they  compliment,  betray. 
By  feeble  motives,  and  unfaithful  guards. 
The  crown,  th'  unfading  crown,  her  sool  inspuw 
'TIS  that,  and  that  alone,  can  countervail 
The  body's  treacheries,  and  the  woHtta  sasmu: 
On  Earth's  poor  pay  our  fiimish'd  virtue  dies. 
Truth  incontestable !  in  spite  of  all 
A  Bayle  has  preach'd,  or  a  Voltaire  belisT'd. 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  vre  tee 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  imsMrtal  mak^ 
Dive  to  the  bottom  of  his  soal,  the  base 
Sustaining  all ;  what  find  we  ?  Kntmledgt,  m 
As  light  and  heat,  essential  to  the  Sua 
These  to  the  soul   And  why,  if  jonls  expire! 
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How  little  lovely  here  t   How  little  known? 
Small  hicwUdge  we  dig  up  wiih  endless  toil ; 
And  love  unfeigned  may  purchase  perfect  bate. 
Why  ttarv'd,  on  Earth,  our  angd  appetites ; 
While  bnUtd  are  indulg'd  their  fulsome  fill  ? 
Were  then  capacities  divine  oonferr'd, 
Ajb  a  mock-diadem,  in  savage  sport. 
Rank  insult  of  our  pompous /K>ver(y, 
Which  reaps  but  pain,  from  seeming  claims  so  fidr  ? 
In  future  age  lies  no  redress  ?  And  shuU 
Eternity  the  door  on  our  complaint  ? 
If  80,  for  what  strange  ends  were  mortals  made ! 
The  worst  to  wattmo,  and  the  best  to  toeqf ; 
The  man  who  merits  most,  must  most  complain : 
Can  we  conceive  a  disregard  in  Heaven, 
What  the  vfont  perpetrate,  or  best  endure  ? 

7%ts  cannot  be.  To  Zooe,  and  knoWf  in  man 
Is  boundless  appetite,  and  boundless  powers 
And  these  demonstrate  boundless  otgects  toa 
Objects,  powers,  appetites,  Heaven  suits  in  all ; 
Nor,  Nature  through,  e'er  violates  thb  sweet* 
£temal  concord,  on  her  ttmefal  string. 
Is  man  the  sole  exception  from  her  laws  ? 
Eternity  struck  off  from  human  hope, 
(I  speak  with  truth  but  veneration  tooj 
Man  is  a  monster,  the  reproach  of  Heaven, 
A  stain,  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud 
On  Nature's  beauteous  aspect ;  and  deforms, 
(Amazing  blot !)  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 
If  such  ii  man's  allotment,  v>hat  is  Heaven ! 
Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  blaspheme. 

Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  invert 
All  order.    Go,  mock-nu^ty!  go,  man! 
And  bow  to  thy  superiors  of  the  stall ; 
Through  every  scene  of  mnm  superior  for : 
They  graze  the  turf  untill'd ;  they  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd,  and  ever  full,  and  unimbttter'd 
With  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  despain : 
Mankind's  peculiar!  reason's  precious  dower! 
No  foreign  clime  they  ransack  for  their  robes; 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  Utigious  bar ; 
Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmix'd,  unmarr'd ; 
They  find  a  ParadiM  in  every  field. 
On  boughs  forbidden  where  no  curses  hang : 
Their  tS  no  more  than  strikes  the  sense ;  unstretch'd 
By  previous  dread,  or  murmur  in  the  rear : 
When  the  vaortt  comes,  it  comes  unfear'd ;  ooe  stroke 
Begins,  and  ends,  their  woe :  they  die  but  once  ; 
Blest,  incommunicable  privilege !  for  which 
Proud  inan,  who  rules  the  globe,  and  reads  the  stars, 
Philoeopher,  or  hero,  sighs  in  vain. 

Account  for  this  prerogative  in  brutes. 
No  day,  no  glimpse  of  day,  to  solve  the  knot. 
But  what  beams  on  it  from  eternity. 
O  sole,  and  sweet  solution!  that  unties 
The  difHcttlt,  and  softens  the  severe ; 
The  cloud  on  Ao/ure's  beauteous  fiice  dispels; 
Restores  bright  order ;  casts  the  brute  benealh 
And  re-enthrones  us  in  supremacy 
Of  joy,  e'en  here :  admit  immortal  life. 
And  virtue  is  knight-errantry  no  more ; 
Each  virtue  brings  in  hand  a  golden  dower. 
Far  richer  in  revention:  Hope  exults; 
And  though  much  bitter  in  our  cap  is  thro^vn. 
Predominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  Heaven. 
O  wherefore  is  the  Deity  so  kind! 
Astonishing  beyond  astonishment ! 
Heaven  our  reward—^for  Heaven  enjoy'd  bdou>. 

Still  unsubdued  thy  stubborn  heart  t — For  there 
The  traitor  lurks  who  doubts  the  truth  I  sing« 


Reason  is  guiltless;  witt  alone  rebels. 
What,  in  that  stubborn  heart,  if  I  should  find 
New,  unexpected  witnearae  against  thee  7 
Ambition,  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  gain  ! 
Canst  thou  suspect,  that  these,  which  make  the  soul 
The  daoe  of  Earth,  should  own  her  heir  of  Heaven } 
Canst  thou  suspect  what  makes  us  disbelievs 
Our  immortal!^,  should  prove  it  sure  t 

First,  then,  ambition  summon  to  vhe  bar. 
Ambition's  shame,  extravagance,  disgust. 
And  inextinguishable  nature,  speak. 
Each  much  deposes ;  hear  them  in  their  turn. 

Thy  soul,  how  passionately  fond  o(  fame  i 
How  anxious,  that  Ibnd  passion  to  conceal ; 
We  blush,  detected  in  designs  on  praise. 
Though  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  best  of  men; 
And  why?  Because  immortioL    Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  the  soul ; 
Heaven  kindly  gives  our  blood  a  moroi  flow ; 
Bids  it  ascend  the  gk>wing  cheek,  and  there 
Upbraid  that  little  heart's  inglorious  aim. 
Which  stoops  to  court  a  chancier  from  man ; 
While  o'er  us,  in  tremendous  judgment,  sit 
Far  more  than  man,  with  endless  praise,  and  blame 

Ambition's  houndless  appetite  out-speaks 
The  verdict  of  its  shame.    When  souls  take  fire 
At  high  presumptions  of  Uieir  own  desert. 
One  age  is  poor  applause ;  the  mighty  shout. 
The  thunder  by  the  living  few  begun. 
Late  time  must  echo ;  worlds  unborn,  resound. 
We  wish  our  names  etemaUy  to  live :  [thought. 

Wild   dream!  which   ne'er  had   haunted  human 
Had  not  our  natures  been  eternal  too, 
Insdnct  points  out  an  interest  in  bereafler; 
But  our  blind  reason  sees  not  where  it  lies ; 
Or,  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

Fame  is  the  shade  of  immortality. 
And  in  itself  a  shadow.   Soon  as  caught, 
Contemn'd ;  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 
Consult  th'  amlMtioas,  'tis  ambition's  cure. 
"  And  is  this  all  ?"  cried  Cnsar  at  his  height. 
Disgusted.  This  third  proof  ambition  brings 
Of  immortality^  The  first  in  fome. 
Observe  him  near,  your  envy  will  abate: 
Sham'd  at  the  disproportion  vast,  between 
The  passion  and  die  purehase,  he  will  sigh 
At  suck  success,  and  blush  at  his  renown. 
And  why  ?  Beoiuse  far  richer  prixe  invitee 
His  heart ;  fiir  mora  illustrious  gk>ry  calls ; 
It  calls  in  whispers,  yet  the  deafest  hear. 

And  can  ambition  a  fourth  proof  sup|dy  ? 
It  can,  and  stronger  than  the  former  three ; 
Yet  quite  o'erlook'd  by  some  reputed  wiae. 
Though  disappointments  in  ambition  pain. 
And  though  muscem  ^sgusU ;  yet  still,  Lorenzo! 
In  vain  we  strive  to  pluck  it  fh>m  our  hearts ; 
By  Nature  planted  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Absurd  the  fom'd  advice  to  Pyrrhus  given. 
More  prais'd.  than  ponder'd ;  specious,  but  unsound 
Sooner  that  hero's  sword  the  world  had  quell'^ 
Than  reason,  his  ambition.    Man  must  soar. 
An  obstinate  activity  within. 
An  insuppressive  spring,  will  toes  him  up. 
In  spite  of /oftun«'s  load.    Not  kings  alone. 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too ; 
No  SvUam  prouder  than  his  fetter'd  slave: 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw* 
Echo  llie  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts. 
And  cry, — **  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might!** 
And  why  f  Because  immortal  as  their  laid ; 
a  V2 
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And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 
At  something  great;  the  glitter,  or  the  gold ; 
The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  Heaven. 

Nor  absolutely  vain  is  human  praise, 
When  human  is  supported  by  divine. 
I  '11  introduce  Lorenzo  to  himself; 
Pletuure  and  pride  (bad  masters !)  share  our  hearts. 
As  love  of  pUaeure  is  ordain'd  to  guard 
And  feed  our  bodies,  aad  extend  our  race; 
The  love  of  praise  is  planted  to  protect. 
And  propagate  the  glories  of  the  mind. 

What  is  it,  but  the  love  of  praige,  inspires. 
Matures,  refines,  embellishes,  exalts, 
Earth's  happiness?  From  that,  the  delicate, 
The  grand,  the  marvellous,  of  civil  life. 
Want  and  convenience^  under-workers,  lay 
The  basis,  on  which  love  of  glory  builds. 
Nor  is  thy  life,  O  virtue  !  less  in  debt 
To  praise,  thy  secret  stimulating  friend. 
Were  men  not  proud,  what  merit  should  we  miss ! 
Pride  made  the  virtues  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Praise  is  the  salt  that  seasons  right  to  man, 
And  whets  his  appetite  for  mmral  good. 
Thirst  of  applause  is  virtue's  second  guard  ; 
Reason,  her  first ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 
Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer ; 
Thirst  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  in. 
To  poise  our  own,  to  keep  an  even  scale, 
And  give  endanger'd  virtue  fairer  play. 

Here  a  Jifth  proof  arises,  stronger  still : 
Why  this  so  nice  construction  of  our  hearts? 
These  delicate  moralities  of  sense; 
This  constitutional  reserve,  of  aid 
To  succor  virtue,  when  our  reason  fails ; 
If  virtue,  kept  alive  by  care  and  toil. 
And,  oft,  the  mark  of  injuries  on  Earth, 
When  labor'd  to  maturity  (its  bill 
Of  disciplines,  and  pains,  unpaid)  must  die  ? 
Why  freighted  rich,  to  dash  against  a  rock? 
Were  man  to  perish  when  most  fit  to  live, 
O  how  misspent  were  all  these  stratagems. 
By  skill  divine  inwoven  in  our  frame ! 
Where  are  Heaven's  holiness  and  mercy  fled  ? 
Laughs  Heaven,  at  once,  at  virUte,  and  at  man  t 
if  not,  why  that  discourag'd,  this  destroy'd  ? 

Thus  far  ambition.    What  says  avarice  f 
This  her  chief  maxim,  which  has  long  been  thine  : 
*  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  same." — ^I  grant  it 
To  store  up  treasure,  with  incessant  toil, 
TTUis  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 
To  guide  that  instinct,  reason  !  is  thy  charge ; 
'Tis  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies ; 
But,  reason  failing  to  discharge  her  trust. 
Or  to  the  deaf  discharging  it  in  vain, 
A  blunder  fi)nows ;  and  blind  industry, 
Gall'd  by  the  spur,  but  stranger  to  the  course, 
(The  course  where  stakes  of  more  than  gold  are  won,) 
O'er-loading,  with  the  cares  of  distent  age. 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hour. 
Provides  for  an  eternity  below. 

"  TAou  shdU  not  covet,'*  is  a  wise  command ; 
But  bounded  to  the  wealth  the  Sun  surveys : 
Look  farther,  the  command  stands  quite  revers'd, 
And  avarice  is  a  virtue  most  divine. 
l^faiOi  a  refuge  for  our  happiness  f 
Most  true :  and  is  it  not  for  reason  too  ? 
Nothing  this  world  unriddles,  but  the  next 
Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain  f 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man : 


Man,  if  not  meant,  by  worth,  to  readi  the  iaa 
Had  wanted  wing  to  fly  so  far  in  guStL 
Sour  grapes,  I  grant,  tanbition,  avarice. 
Yet  still  their  root  is  immortality: 
These  its  wild  growths  so  bitter,  and  so  bise 
(Pain  and  reproach !)  religion  can  reclaim. 
Refine,  exalt,  throw  down  their  poisooooi  lee, 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  Utn. 

See,  the  third  witness  laughs  at  bliss  remole, 
And  &lsely  promises  an  Eden  here : 
Truth  she  shall  speak  for  once,  though  prooe  to  Ik. 
A  common  cheat,  and  Pleasure  is  her  naoie. 
To  pleasure  never  was'  Lorenzo  deaf; 
Then  hear  her  now,  now  first  thy  reed  fnend. 

Since  Nature  made  us  not  mors  fond  thsnpmf 
Of  happiness  (whence  hypocrites  in  joy! 
Makers  of  mirth!  artificers  of  smiles!) 
Why  should  the  joy  most  poignant  sense  afibrdi 
Burn  us  with  blushes,  and  rebuke  our  prided— 
Those  heaven-bom  blushes  tell  us  man  desoads. 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  his  earthly  bliss : 
Should  reason  take  her  infidel  repose. 
This  honest  tnsftncf  speaks  our  lineage  high ; 
This  instinct  calls  on  darkness  to  conceal 
Our  rapturous  relation  to  the  stalls. 
Our  glory  covers  us  with  noble  aftame. 
And  he  that's  unconfounded,  is  unmann'd. 
The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 
Thus  far  with  thee,  Lorenzo  !  will  I  close. 
Pleasure  is  good,  and  man  for  pleasure  made; 
But  pleasure  full  of  glory  as  of  joy; 
Pleasure,  which  neither  blushes,  nor  eijnres. 

The  witnesses  are  heard ;  the  cause  is  o'er; 
Let  conscience  file  the  sentence  in  her  court. 
Dearer  than  deeds  that  half  a  reolm  convey : 
IVms  seal'd  by  truth,  th'  authentic  record  runs. 

**  Know,  all;  know,  infidels^ — unapt  to  know! 
'Tis  immortality  your  nature  solves ; 
'TIS  immortality  deciphen  man. 
And  opens  all  the  mysteries  of  his  make. 
Without  it,  half  his  instinOs  are  a  riddle: 
Without  it,  all  his  virtues  are  a  dream. 
His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity; 
His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame. 
Declares  him  bom  for  blessings  infinite  : 
What  less  than  infinite  makes  un-absuid 
Passions,  which  all  on  Earth  but  more  inflames  I 
Fierce  passions,  so  mis-measur'd  to  this  scene, 
Stretch'd  out,  like  eagles'  \iingB,  beyond  our  ne^ti 
Far,  far  beyond  the  worth  of  all  below. 
For  Earth  too  large,  presage  a  nobler  flight, 
And  evidence  our  title  to  the  skies.** 

Ye  gentle  theologues,  of  calmer  kind! 
Whose  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen, 
Who,  cold  yourselves,  think  ardor  comes  fiflo 

Hell! 
Think  not  our  passions  from  corruption  sprung, 
Though  to  corruption  now  they  lend  their  wingi; 
T%at  is  their  mistress,  not  their  mother.   All 
(And  justly)  reason  deem  divine :  I  see, 
I  feel  a  grandeur,  in  the  passions  too. 
Which  speaks  their  high  descent,  and  gtoriom  eiw! 
\Vhich  speaks  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire. 
In  Paradise  itself  they  bumt  as  strong, 
Ere  Adam  fell,  though  wiser  in  their  aim. 
Like  the  proud  Eastern,  struck  by  Providence, 
What  though  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  swop 
With  low,  terrestrial  appetite,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toys,  dethroned  from  high  desire  ? 
Yet  still  through  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
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Of  grefUneas  •bines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell ; 

But  thete  (like  that  falPn  monarch  when  reclaim'd,) 

When  reaaon  moderates  the  rein  aright. 

Shall  reascend,  remount  their  ibrnier  sphere. 

Where  once  they  soar*d  illustrious ;  ere  sedue'd 

By  wanton  Eve's  debauch,  to  stroll  on  Earth, 

And  set  the  sublunary  world  on  fire. 

But  grant  their  frenzy  lasts ;  their  frenzy  fitils 

To  disappoint  one  providential  end. 

For  which  Heaven  blew  up  ardor  in  our  hearts : 

Were  reaaon  silent,  boundless  paeeion  speaks 

A  futnre  scene  of  boundless  objecU  too, 

And  brings  glad  tidings  of  eimud  day. 

Eternal  day !    'Tis  that  enlightens  all ; 

And  all,  by  that  enlighten'd,  proves  it  suns. 

Consider  man  as  an  immorud  being. 

Intelligible  all ;  and  all  is  great ; 

A  crystalline  transparency  prevails, 

And  strikes  full  lustre  through  the  human  sphere : 

Consider  man  as  mortal,  all  is  dark. 

And  wTetched ;  reoson 'weeps  at  the  survey. 
The  leam'd  Lorenzo  cries,  "  And  let  her  weep. 

Weak  modem  reason ;  ancient  times  were  wise. 

Authority t  that  venerable  guide. 

Stands  on  my  part;  the  ftm'd  Athenian  porch 

(And  who  for  wisdom  so  renown'd  as  ihey  f) 

Denied  this  immortality  to  man.'* 

I  grant  it ;  but  affirm,  they  proio'd  it  too. 

A  riddle  this! — Have  patience;  I'll  explain. 
What  noble  vanities,  what  moral  flights. 

Glittering  through  iheir  romantic  wisdom's  page, 

Make  us,  at  once,  despise  them,  and  admire? 

Fable  is  flat  to  these  high-season'd  sires ; 

They  leave  the  extravagance  of  song  below. 

•^  Flesh  shall  not  feel ;  or,  feeling,  shall  ei\)oy 

The  dagger  or  the  rack ;  to  them,  alike 

A  bed  of  roses,  or  the  burning  bull" 

In  men  exploding  all  beyond  the  grave. 

Strange  doctrine,  this !  As  doctrine,  it  was  strange ; 

Bui  not  as  prophecy ;  for  such  it  prov'd. 
And,  to  their  own  amazement,  was  fhlfill'd : 
They  feign'd  a  firmness  ChritHam  need  not  feign. 
The  Christian  truly  Iriumph'd  in  the  flame: 
The  Stoic  saw,  in  doable  vronder  lost, 
Wonder  at  them,  and  wonder  at  himself. 
To  find  the  bold  adventures  of  his  thought, 
Not  bold,  and  that  he  strove  to  lie  in  vain. 

Whence,  then,  those  thoughtif  those  towering 
thoughts,  that  flew  [pride. 

Such  monstrous  heights? — ^From  tfisftncf,  and  from 
The  glorious  instinct  of  a  deathless  soul, 
Confus'dly  conscious  of  her  dignity, 
Suggested  truilis  they  could  not- understand. 
In  lust's  dominion,  and  in  passion'*  storm, 
Truth's  system  broken,  scattered  fragments  lay. 
As  light  in  chaos,  glimmering  through  the  gloom : 
Smit  with  the  pomp  of  lofly  sentiments, 
Pleas'd  pride  proclaim'd,  what  reason  disbeliev'd. 
JPride^  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  with  a  swell, 
Rav'd  nonsense,  destin'd  to  be /titers  sense. 
When  life  immortal,  in  full  day,  should  shine ; 
And  Death's  dark  shadows  fly  the  gospel  sun. 
T%ey  spoke,  what  nothing  but  immmrUd  souls 
Could  speak;  and  thus  the  truth  they  question'd, 
prov'd. 
Can  then  absurdities,  as  well  as  crimes. 
Speak  man  immortal  f  All  things  speak  him  so. 
Much  hss  been  urg'd :  and  dost  thou  call  for  more  ? 
Call;  and  with  endless  questions  be  distress'd, 
All  unresolvable,  if  Earth  is  all. 


"  Why  life,  a  moment ;  infinite,  desire  I 
Our  wish,  eternity  ?  Our  home,  the  grave  f 
Heaven's  promise  dormant  lies  in  human  hope; 
Who  wishes  life  immortal,  proves  it  toa 
Why  happiness  pursued,  though  never  found  f 
Man's  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is 
(For  Nature  never  gravitates  to  nought); 
That  thirst  unquench'd  declares  it  is  not  hore. 
My  Luda,  thy  Clarissa,  call  to  thought ; 
Why  cordial  friendship  riveted  so  deep. 
As  hearts  to  pierce  at  first,  at  parting,  rend, 
If  friend,  and  friendship,  vanish  in  an  hoorf 
Is  not  this  torment  in  the  mask  of  joy  ? 
Why  by  reflection  marr'd  the  joys  of  sense  f 
Why  pastt  nnd  future,  preyii^  on  our  hearts, 
And  putting  all  our  pres^  joys  to  death  I 
Why  labors  reason  t  instinct  were  as  well ; 
Instinct  &r  better ;  what  can  choose,  can  err: 
O  how  infallible  the  thoughtless  brute ! 
Twere  well  his  Holiness  were  half  as  sure. 
Reason  with  indinaiion,  why  at  war  ? 
Why  sense  of  gttUt  t  why  eonsctence  up  in  nrmsf 

Conscience  of  guilt,  is  prophecy  of  pain, 
And  bosom-oounsel  to  decline  the  blow. 
Reaaon  with  inclination  ne'er  had  jarr'd. 
If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here : 
Thus  on — ^These,  and  a  thousand  pleas  uncall'd. 
All  promise,  some  inaure,  a  second  scene ; 
Which,  were  it  doubtftd,  vrould  be  dearer  fiir 
Than  all  things  else  most  certain ;  were  it  false. 
What  trtOh  on  Earth  so  precious  as  the  lie  ? 
7^^  world  it  gives  us,  let  what  will  ensue ; 
This  world  it  gives,  in  that  high  cordial,  hcpe : 
The  future  of  the  present  is  the  soul : 
How  this  fife  groans,  when  sever'd  from  the  next .' 
Poor  mutilated  wretch,  that  disbelieves ! 

dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  two. 
In  both  parts  perishes ;  life  void  of  joy, 
Sad  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain ! 

Coaldst  thou  persuade  me,  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes ;  bow  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep! 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts,  thy  hope,  and  my  despair, 
Abhorr'd  annihilation!  blasts  the  soul. 
And  iiide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  woe ! 
Could  I  believe  Lorenzo's  system  true, 
In  this  black  channel  would  my  ravings  run. 
-  Qrief  from  the/utoire  borrow'd  peace,  erewhile. 
The  future  vanished!  and  the  present |Mitn'<f  / 
Strange  import  of  unprecedented  ill ! 
Fall,  how  profound !  Like  Lucifer's,  the  fall ! 
Unequal  fate!  His  fall,  without  his  guilt! 
From  where  fond  hope  built  her  pavilion  high, 
The  gods  among,  hurl'd  headlong,  huri'd  at  once 
To  night !  To  nothing,  darker  still  than  night! 
If  'twas  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  worst  ibe, 
Lorenzo !  boastful  of  the  name  of  friend  ! 
O  for  delusion !  O  for  error  still ! 
Could  vengeance  strike  much  stronger  than  to  plant 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this. 
Not  over-rich  bofore,  now  beggar'd  quite ; 
More  curst  than  at  the  fall  ?— The  Sun  goes  out! 
The  thorns  shoot  up  I  What  thorns  in  every  thought* 
Why  sense  of  better  ?   It  imbitten  worse. 
Why  sense  ?  why  life  ?  If  but  to  sigh,  then  sink 
To  what  I  wes!  twice  nothing!  and  much  woe! 
Woe,  from  Heaven's  bounties !  woe  from  what  was 

wont 
To  flatter  most,  high  intdlectual  powers, 
nought,  virtue,  knouMgei  Blessings,  by  thy  scheme 
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All  poiflon*d  into  poiiu.    First,  knawledget  once 
My  soul's  ambition,  now  her  greatest  dread. 
To  know  mytelf,  true  wisdom  ? — No,  to  shun 
That  shocking  science,  parent  of  despair! 
Avert  thy  mirror ;  if  I  see,  I  die. 

*'  Know  my  Creator  f  Climb  his  blest  abode 
By  painful  speculation,  pierce  the  veil, 
Dive  in  his  nature,  read  his  attributes^ 
Atad  gaze  in  admiration— on  a  foe. 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  happiness ! 
From  the  full  rivers  that  surround  his  throne, 
Not  letting  fall  one  drop  of  joy  on  man ; 
Man  gasping  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  cease 
To  curse  his  birth,  nor  envy  repiSea  more ! 
Ye  sable  clouds!  ye  darkest  shades  of  night! 
Hide  hintt  fi>r  ever  hide  him,  firom  my  thought. 
Once  all  my  comfort ;  source,  and  soul  of  joy ! 
Now  leagu'd  with  furies,  and  with  thee,*  against  me. 

'*  Know  hi»  achievements  t  Study  his  renown  t 
Contemplate  this  amazing  universe, 
Dropt  from  his  hand,  with  miracles  replete ! 
For  what  ?  'Mid  miracles  of  nobler  name, 
To  find  one  miracle  of  misery  t 
To  find  the  being,  which  alone  can  know 
And  praise  his  works,  a  blemish  on  his  praise  ? 
Through  Nature's   ample  range,  in   thought  to 

stroll, 
And  start  at  man,  the  single  mourner  there. 
Breathing  high  hope !  chain'd  down  to  pangt,  and 
death? 

"  Knowing  is  soflTering:  and  shall  tnrfite  share 
The  sigh  of  knowledge  t — Virtue  shares  the  sigh. 
By  straining  up  the  steep  of  excdient. 
By  battles  fought,  and,  fiom  temptation,  won. 
What  gains  she,  but  the  pang  of  seeing  worth, 
Angdic  worth,  soon  shuffled  in  the  dark 
With  every  vice,  and  swept  to  brutal  dustf 
Merit  is  madness ;  virtue  is  a  crime ; 
A  crime  to  reason,  if  it  costs  us  pain 
Unpaid  i  what  pain,  amidst  a  thousand  more. 
To  think  the  most  abandoned,  after  days 
Of  triumph  o'er  their  betters,  find  in  death 
As  soft  a  pillow,  nor  make  fouler  clay ! 

*'  Duty  !  religion  !  These,  our  duty  done. 
Imply  reward.    Religion  is  mistake. 
Duty! — ^There's  none,  but  to  repel  tiie  cheat. 
Ye  cheats!  away:  ye  daughters  of  my  pride! 
Who  feign  yourselves  the  favorites  of  Uie  skies : 
Ye  towering  hopes,  abortive  energies ! 
That  toss  and  struggle,  in  my  lying  breast. 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  build  presumptions  there. 
As  I  were  heir  of  an  eternity. 
Vain,  vain  ambitions !  trouble  me  no  more. 
Why  travel  fiir  in  quest  of  sure  defeat? 
As  bounded  as  my  being,  be  my  wish. 
All  is  inverted,  unsdom  is  a  fool. 
Sense  !  take  the  rein ;  blind  passion  !  drive  us  on ; 
And  ignorance  !  befriend  us  on  our  way ; 
Ye  new,  but  truest  patrons  of  our  peace ! 
Yes  ;  give  the  pulse  full  empire ;  live  the  hrute. 
Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die.    The  sum  of  man. 
Of  godlike  man !  to  revd,  and  to  rot, 

**  But  not  on  equal  terms  with  o^her  brutes : 
T%eir  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield, 
And  safer  too;  they  never  poisons  choose. 
Instinct,  than  reason,  makes  more  wholesome  meal. 
And  sends  ali-jnarring  murmur  far  away. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophize ; 
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Theirs  that  serene,  the  sages  sought  in  Tiin : 
Tis  mian  alone  expostuhites  with  Heaven , 
His^  all  the  power,  and  all  the  cause,  to  moom. 
Shall  human  eyes  aione  dissolve  in  tesn? 
And  bleed,  in  anguish,  none  but  hasoM  hssrti! 
The  wide-stretch'd  realm  of  uUellectmd  irae, 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 
In  Ufe  so. fatally  distingnish'd,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lump'd,  in  death  t 

**  En  yet  in  being,  was  mankind  m  guilt! 
Why  thunder'd  this  peculiar  clause  against  w, 
Allmortal  and  all-wretched  t — ^Have  the  akiei 
Reasons  of  state,  their  subjects  may  not  scsn, 
Nor  humUy  reason,  when  they  sordy  sigh? 
AlUmortal  and  aU-wretched! — ^Tis  too  much: 
Unparallel'd  in  Nature :  'tis  too  much 
On  being  unre^uested  at  thy  hands, 
Omnipotent !  for  I  see  nought  but  power. 

**  And  why  see  that  ?  Why  Ihoughtt  To  toil,  ud 
eat. 
Then  make  our  bed  in  darkness,  needs  no  tboogbt 
What  superfluities  are  reosonsi^  souls! 
O  give  eternity!  or  thought  destroy. 
But  without  thought  our  coiae  were  half  imitit: 
Its  blunted  edge  would  spare  tiie  throbbing  beirt; 
And,  therefore,  'tis  beetow'd,  I  thank  thee,  raum.' 
For  aiding  /i/e's  too  small  calamities, 
And  giving  being  to  the  dread  of  deaA. 
Such  are  thy  bounties! — Was  it  then  loo  much 
For  me,  to  trespass  on  the  brutal  rights? 
Too  much  for  Heaven  to  make  one  emmet  idor? 
Too  much  for  chaos  to  permit  my  mass 
A  longer  stay  with  essences  unwrooght, 
Unfashion'd,  UTitormented  into  man  t 
Wretched  preferment  to  this  round  of  peins ! 
Wretched  capacity  of  frenzy,  thought! 
Wretched  capacity  of  dying,  life  ! 
Ufe,  thought,  worth,  wisdom,  all  (0  foul  revolt!) 
Once  fiiends  to  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

**Death,  then,  has  chang'd  his  nature  loo:  0  Vetih 
Come  to  my  boaom,  thou  beat  gifl  of  Heaven! 
Best  friend  of  roan !  since  man  is  man  oo  more- 
Why  in  this  thorny  wildentess  so  long> 
Since  there's  no  promised  land's  ambrosial  bower. 
To  pay  me  with  its  honey  for  my  stings  ? 
If  needful  to  the  selfish  schemes  of  Heaven 
To  sting  us  sore,  why  mockt  our  miseiy  f 
Why  this  so  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads? 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  dispiay'd  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodg'd  desjx^rt 
At  stated  periods,  sure  returning,  roll 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortab  may  eompate 
Their  length  of  labors,  and  of  pains;  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  full  measure  t — Smiles  with  Hovtn, 
And  fruits,  promiscuous,  ever-teeming  Earth, 
That  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  £den  mourn  his  wither'd  joys? 
Claim  Earth  and  skies  man's  admintion,  dae 
For  such  delights !  Blest  animals!  too  wise 
To  wonder ;  and  too  happy  lo  complain ! 

«  Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mourofol  scene 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark,  for  the  condcmn*d1 
Why  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den. 
For  man  to  howl  in  ?  Why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  color  with  his  fiite? 
A  Thebes,  a  Babylon,  at  vast  expense 
Of  time,  toil,  treasure,  art,  for  owh  and  sddeWi 
As  congruous,  as,  for  man,  this  lofty  dome 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kiodl«  afp 
desire; 
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If,  from  her  haroble  chamber  (a  the  dnst, 

While  proud  thought  swelJi,  and  high  desire  inflames, 

The  poor  loorm  calls  os  for  her  inmates  tien ; 

And,  round  us,  Z>ea^*s  ineiorable  hand 

Draws  the  dark  curtain  close ;  undrawn  no  more. 

**  Undrawn  no  morel — Behind  the  cloud  of  Death, 
Once,  I  beheld  the  Sun ;  a  Sun  which  gilt 
That  sable  cloud,  and  tum'd  it  all  to  gold  : 
Kow  the  grave's  alter'd !  Fathomless,  as  Hell ! 
A  real  Hell  to  those  who  dreamt  of  Heaven. 
Annihilation !   How  it  yawns  before  me ! 
IVext  moment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  fiom  $ente. 
The  privilege  of  angels,  and  of  womu. 
An  outcast  from  existence  I  and  this  spirit. 
This  all-per\'ading,  this  all-conscious  soul. 
This  paiticle  of  energy  divine. 
Which  travels  Nature,  flies  from  star  to  star, 
And  visits  gods,  and  emulates  their  powen, 
Forever  is  extinguisht.    Horror!  death! 
Death  of  that  death  I  fearless  once  survey'd ! 
When  horror  universal  shall  descend. 
And  Heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race, 
On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb, 
flow  just  this  verse !  this  monumental  sigh ! 

**  Beneath  the  lumber  0/ demolished  worlds. 
Deep  in  the  rubbish  of  the  general  wreck. 
Swept  ignominious  to  the  common  ntass 
Of  matter,  never  dignified  with  life, 
Here  Ue  proud  rationals;  the  sons  of  Heaven  ! 
The  lords  of  Earth  !  the  property  of  worms  ! 
Beings  of  yesterday  !  and  not  to-morrow  ! 
Who  liv'd  in  terror,  and  in  pangs  expired  ! 
All  gone  to  rot  in  chaos ;  or  to  make 
TTieir  happy  transit  into  blocks  or  bnites, 
Nor  longer  suUy  their  Creator's  name.** 

Lorenao!  hear,  pause,  ponder,  and  pronounce. 
J  list  is  this  history  7  If  such  is  man. 
Mankind's  historian,  though  divine,  might  weep. 
And  dares  Lorenao  smile? — ^I  know  thee  proud ; 
>  or  once  let  pride  befriend  thee ;  pride  looks  pale 
At  such  a  scene,  and  sighs  for  something  more. 
Amid  thy  boasts,  presumptions,  and  displays. 
And  art  thou  then  a  shadow  T  Less  than  shade  f 
A  nothing  ?  Less  than  nothing  ?  To  have  been, 
And  not  to  be,  is  lower  than  unborn. 
Art  thou  ambitious t  Why  then  make  the  worm 
Thine  e^ual  7  Runs  thy  taste  of  pleasure  high  7 
Why  patflonize  sure  death  of  every  joy  7 
Charm  riches  f  Why  choose  beggary  in  the  grave. 
Of  every  hope  a  bankrupt !  and  for  ever  7 
Ambition,  pleasure,  avarice,  persuade  thee 
To  make  that  world  of  glory,  rapture,  wealth. 
They  lately  prov*d,*  the  soul's  supreme  desin. 

What  art  thou  made  of  7  Rather,  how  unmade  7 
Great  Nature's  master-appetite  destroy'd. 
Is  endless  life,  and  happiness,  despis'd  7 
Or  both  wish'd,  here,  where  neither  can  be  found  7 
Such  man's  perverse,  eternal  war  with  Heaven ! 
Dar'st  thou  peinst  7  And  is'  there  nought  on  Earth, 
But  a  long  train  of  transitory  forms. 
Rising,  and  breaking,  millions  in  an  hour  7 
Bubbles  of  a  fontastic  deity,  blown  up 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroy'd  ? 
Oh !  for  what  crime,  unmereiful  Lorenao ! 
Destroys  thy  scheme  the  whole  of  human  race  7 
Kind  is  foil  Lucifer,  oompar'd  to  thee : 
O !  spare  this  waste  of  being  halFdivine ; 
And  vindicate  th'  economy  of  Heaven. 
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Heaven  is  all  fove ;  all  joy  in  giving  joy : 
It  never  had  created,  but  to  bless  : 
And  shall  it,  then,  strike  off  the  list  of  lift, 
A  being  blest,  or  worthy  so  to  be  7 
Heaven  starts  at  an  amiihiiating  God. 

Is  that,  all  Nature  starts  at,  thy  desire  t 
Art  such  a  clod  to  wish  thyself  all  clay  7 
What  is  that  dreadful  wish  7— The  dying  groan 
Of  Nature,  murder'd  by  the  blackest  guilt 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drunk ; 
To  nature  undebauch'd  no  shock  so  great  ■ 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  happiness  ; 
Annihilation  is  an  after-thought. 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn  till  virtue  dies. 
And,  oh !  what  depth  of  horror  lies  inclos'd ! 
For  non-existence  no  man  ever  wish'd, 
But,  first,  he  wish'd  the  Deity  destroy'd. 

If  so ;  what  words  are  dark  enough  to  draw 
Thy  picture  true  7  The  darkest  are  too  foir. 
Beneath  what  baleful  planet,  in  what  hour 
Of  desperation,  by  what  fury's  aid. 
In  what  infomal  pasture  of  the  soul, 
All  Hell  invited,  and  all  Hell  in  joy 
At  such  a  birth,  a  birth  so  near  of  kin. 
Did  thy  foul/oncy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme 
Of  hopes  nbortive,  faculties  half-blown. 
And  deities  begun,  reduc'd  to  dust? 

There 's  nought  (thou  say'st)  but  one  eternal  flux 
Of  feeble  essences,  tumultuous  driven 
Through  time's  rough  billows  into  nights  abyss. 
Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  hiunan  ruin. 
Is  there  no  rock,  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fete  survey. 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  bom  t 
Amid  such  hooriy  wrecks  of  being  foir. 
Is  there  no  central,  all-sustaining  base, 
All-realizing,  all-connecting*  poiser. 
Which,  as  it  call'd  forth  all  things,  can  reeoff. 
And  foree  destruction  to  refund  her  spoil  7 
Command  the  grave  restore  her  taken  prey  f 
Bid  death's  dark  vale  its  human  harvest  yield. 
And  earth  and  ocean  pay  their  debt  of  man, 
True  to  the  grand  deposit  trusted  there  f 
Is  there  no  potentate  whose  outstretch'd  aim, 
When  ripening  time  calls  forth  th'  appointed  hour 
Pluck'd  from  foul  devastation's  fiimish'd  maw. 
Binds  present,  past,  and  future,  to  his  throne  7 
His  throne,  how  glorious,  thus  divinely  grac'd, 
By  germinating  beings  clustering  round ! 
A  garland  worthy  the  divinity ! 
A  throne,  by  Heaven's  omnipotence  in  smiles, 
Built  (like  a  pharos  towering  in  the  waves) 
Amidst  immense  efliisions  of  his  love ! 
An  ocean  of  communicated  bUss! 

An  all-prolific,  all-preserving  god ! 
This  were  a  god  indeed. — And  such  is  man. 
As  here  presumed :  he  rises  from  his  fall. 
Think'st  thou  Omnipotence  a  naked  root, 
Each  blossom  fair  of  Deity  destroy'd  7 
Nothing  is  dead  ;  nay,  noUiing  sleeps ;  each  soul. 
That  ever  animated  hiunan  clay. 
Now  wakes ;  is  on  the  wing :  and  where,  O  where. 
Will  the  swarm  settle  ? — When  the  trumpets  call, 
As  sounding  brass,  collects  us,  round  Heaven's  throne 
Conglob'd,  we  bask  in  everiasting  day, 
(Paternal  splendor!)  and  adhere  for  ever. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies. 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 
How-«hould  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void ! 
How  in  the  pangs  of  famish'd  hope  expire ! 
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How  bright  mjf  proepect  thmes!    how  gkxNny 
thine  ! 
A  trembling  world !  and  a  devoaring  God! 
EartK  bot  the  shambles  of  Omnipotence ! 
Heawn'a  face  all  stain'd  with  caiueleM  roaaacrea 
Of  conntleas  milliona,  bom  to  ieel  the  pang 
Of  being  lotL     Lorenxo!  can  it  be  f 
ThU  bids  us.  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  life. 
Who  would  be  bom  to  such  a  phantom  world. 
Where  nought  substantial  bat  our  misery  7 
Where  yiy  (if  joy)  but  heightens  our  distress. 
So  soon  to  perish,  and  revive  no  more  ? 
The  greater  tuck  a  joy,  the  more  it  pains. 
A  world,  ao  &r  from  grealt  (and  yet  how  great 
It  shines  to  thee !)  there's  nothing  real  in  it ; 
Beingf  a  shadow ;  coMcwutneUt  a  dream ; 
A  dream,  how  dreadful !   Universal  blank 
Before  it,  and  behind !  Poor  man,  a  spark 
From  nonexistence  strack  by  wrath  divine. 
Glittering  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  sure, 
'Midst  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  nightt 
His  sad,  sure,  sudden,  and  eternal  tomb !    . 

Lorenzo !  dost  thou  fed  these  arguments  ? 
Or  is  there  nought  but  vengeance  can  be  felt  ? 
How  hast  thou  dar'd  the  Deity  dethrone  ? 
How  dar'd  indict  him  of  a  world  like  this  t 
If  tuch  the  world,  creation  was  a  crime ; 
For  what  is  crime  but  cause  o{  misery  ? 
Retract,  blasphemer!' and  unriddle  tftis, 
Of  endless  arguments  oiow,  hdow, 
Without  us,  and  within,  the  short  result ! 
** If  man's  immortal,  there*9  a  God  in  Heaven.** 

But  wherefore  such  redundancy  7  such  waste 
Of  argument  7  One  sets  my  soui  at  rest ! 
One  obvious,  and  at  hand,  and,  oh ! — at  hearL 
So  just  the  skies,  Pbilander's  life  so  pain'd, 
His  heart  so  pure ;  thalt  or  succeeding  scenes 
Have  palms  to  give,  or  ne'er  had  he'  been  bora. 
"  What  an  old  tale  is  this  P*  Lorenzo  cries. — 
I  grant  this  argument  is  old ;  but  bruth 
No  years  impair ;  and  had  not  this  been  true. 
Thou  never  hadst  despb'd  it  for  its  age. 
TYuth  is  immortal  as  thy  soul ;  hndfaUe 
As  fleeting  as  thy  joys :  be  wise,  nor  make 
<  Heaven's  highest  blessang,  vengeance ;  O  be  wise ! 
Nor  make  a  curse  of  immortality. 

Say,  know'st  thou  what  tt  is,  or  what  thou,  art  7 
Know'st  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal  t 
Behold  this  midnight  glory :  worlds  on  worlds! 
Amazing  pomp!  redouble  this  amaze ; 
Ten  thousand  add ;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole;  one  soul  outweighs  them 

all; 
And  calls  th'  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  uninteUigenl  creation  poor. 

For  this,  believe  not  me ;  no  man  believe ; 
Trust  not  in  words,  but  deeds ;  and  deeds  no  lea 
Than  those  of  the  Supreme ;  nor  his,  a  few : 
Consult  them  aU ;  consulted,  all  proclaim 
Thy  soul's  importance :  tremble  at  thyself; 
For  whom  Omnipotence  has  wak'd  so  long : 
Has  wak'd,  and  work'd,  for  ages ;  from  the  birth 
Of  Nature  to  this  uTibeUeving  hour. 

In  this  small  province  of  his  vast  domain, 
(AU  Nature  bow,  while  I  pronounce  his  name !) 
What  has  God  done,  and  not  for  this  sole  end. 
To  rescue  souls  from  death  7   The  souts  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies. 
The  souTs  high  price  is  the  Creation's  key. 
Unlocks  its  mysteries,  and  naked  lays 


The  genuine  cause  of  every  deed  divine: 
That  is  the  chain  of  ages,  which  mamtsini 
Their  obvious  correspondenoe,  and  aaiics 
Most  distant  periods  in  one  Uest  desiga: 
Thai  is  the  mighty  hinge,  on  which  have  tnm'd 
All  revolutions,  whether  we  regard 
The  natural^  ek/U,  or  religious,  werid , 
The  former  two  bot  servants  to  the  diiid : 
To  that  their  doty  done,  they  both  expire, 
Their  mass  new-cast,  foigot  their  dads  reaan'i: 
And  angels  adc,  "  Where  once  they  shom  mjairr 

To  lift  us  from  this  «t^ect,  to  sublime; 
This  flux,  to  permanent ;  this  dark,  todsy; 
This  foul,  to  pure ;  this  turbid,  to  serene ; 
This  mean,  to  mighty ! — for  fAis  ^rioot  end 
Th'  Almighty,  rising,  his  long  sabbath  broke! 
The  world  was  made ;  was  ruin'd ;  wss  reHor'd ; 
Laws  from  the  skies  were  publish'd;  wererepnT^; 
On  Earih  kings,  kingdoms,  rose ;  kingi,  ki^don 

fell; 
Fam'd  sages  lighted  up  the  Pagan  i^tirid; 
Prophets  from  Sion  darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age ;  saints  travel'd ;  martyts  biai ; 
By  wonders  sacred  Nature  stood  controU'd ; 
Tho  living  were  translated ;  dead  were  nis'd ; 
Angels,  and  more  than  angels,  came  from  HesTe&t 
And,  oh !  for  this,  descended  lower  still : 
Guilt  was  Hell's  gloom ;  astonish'd  at  his  guest, 
For  one  short  moment  Lucifer  ador'd : 
Lorenzo !  and  wilt  thou  do  less  7 — ^For  (Aii^ 
That  haUom'd  page,  fools  sooflf  at,  was  inspir'd. 
Of  all  these  truths— thrice- venerable  code! 
Deists!  perform  your  quarantine ;  and  tfaeo 
Fall  prostrate,  ere  you  touch  it,  lest  you  die. 

Nor  less  intensely  bent  infernal  powen 
To  mar,  than  those  of  light,  this  end  to  gain. 
O  what  a  scene  is  here . — ^Lorenzo!  wske! 
Rise  to  the  thought ;  exert,  expand  diy  sod. 
To  take  the  vast  idea :  it  denies 
All  dse  the  name  of  great     Two  warring  wnUt! 
Not  Europe  against  Afric;  warring  worMs! 
Of  more  than  mortal!  mounted  on  ihe  wiogl 
On  ardent  wings  of  energy  and  zeal, 
High-hoveriiig  o'er  this  little  brand  of  strife ! 
This  sublunaiy  ball — But  strife,  for  what  ? 
In  their  own  cause  conflicting  7  No ;  in  (Hm, 
In  man's.     His  sti^2e  interest  blows  the  flame ; 
His  the  sole  stake ;  his  fate  the  trumpet  soondi, 
Which  kindles  war  immortal.    How  it  buros! 
Tumultuous  swarms  of  deities  in  arms! 
Force,  force  opposing,  till  the  waves  ran  high. 
And  tempest  Nature's  universal  sphere. 
Such  opposites  eternal,  stedfast,  stem, 
Such  foes  implacable,  are  good  and  iU;        [^*^ 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  mediate  peace  between 

Think  not  this  flctfon,  ••  There  was  war  in  Bates- 
From  Heaven's  high  crystal  mountain,  where  it  hmg* 
Th'  Almighty's  out-stretch'd  arm  look  down  his  bow, 
And  shot  his  indignation  at  the  deep: 
Re-thunder'd  Hell,  and  darted  all  her  fires. 
And  seems  the  stake  of  little  moment  still  7 
And  slumbers  man,  who  singly  caus'd  the  stonnf 
He  sleeps. — And  art  thou  shock'd  at  mysleriest 
The  greatest,  thou.    How  dreadful  to  reflect, 
What  ardor,  care,  and  counsel,  mortals  cause 
In  breasts  divine !  how  little  in  their  own !  ^ 

Where'er  I  turn,  how  now  proofs  poor  upon  ■«• 
How  happily  this  vrondrous  view  supports 
My  former  argument !  How  strongly  sttikts 
Immortal  life*n  full  demonstratioD,  hen  I 
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Why  this  exeilioB  f  Why  this  strange  regard 
From  HeaveD*8  Omnipotent  indo1g*d  to  man  ^— 
Because,  in  nan,  the  glorioiu  dreadful  power, 
Extremely  to  be  pain*d,  or  bleat,  for  ner. 
Duration  gives  importance ;  swells  the  price. 
An  angeK  if  a  creature  ef  a  day, 
What  would  he  be f  A  trifle  of  no  weighl; 
Or  stand,  or  iall ;  no  matter  which;  he's  gone. 
Becaute  immortal,  therefore  is  indulg'd 
This  strange  regard  of  deities  to  dust 
Hence,  Heaven  looks  down  oniUuth  with  all  her  eyes: 
Hence,  the  soul's  mighty  moment  in  her  sight : 
Hence,  every  soul  has  partisans  above, 
And  every  thought  a  critic  in  tho  skies: 
Hence,  clay,  vile  clay!  has  angrls  for  its  guard, 
And  every  guard  a  passion  for  his  charge : 
Hence,  from  all  age,  the  cabinet  divine 
Has  held  high  counsel  o'er  the  fiUe  of  nun. 

Nor  have  the  clouds  those  gracious  counsels  hid  : 
Angels  undrew  the  curtain  cf  the  throne, 
And  Providence  came  forth  to  meet  mankind : 
In  various  modes  of  emphasis  and.  a  we, 
He  spoke  his  will,  and  trembling  Nmhtre  heard ; 
He  spoke  it  loud,  in  thunder  and  in  storm. 
Witness,  thou  Sinai !  whose  doud'Cover'd  height. 
And  shaken  basis,  own'd  tho  present  God ; 
Witness,  ye  fttZZoios/  whose  returaing  tide. 
Breaking  the  chain  that  ftsten'd  it>in  air, 
Swept  Egypt,  and  her  menaces,  to  Hell : 
Witness,  ye  flames  !  th'  Assyrian  tyrant  blew 
'ffo  sevenfold  rage,  as  impotent,  as  strong  : 
And  thou.  Earth  !  witness,  whose  expanding  jaws 
Clos'd  o'er  ^^remii^^f ion's  sacrilegious  sons:* 
Has  not  each  element,  in  turn,  subsorib'd 
The  aouFi  high  price,  and  sworn  it  to  the  wise  ? 
Has  not  flame,  ocean,  ether,  earthquake,  strove 
To  strike  tkie  truth  through  adamantine  man  f 
If  not  all  adamant,  Lorenao!  hear; 
All  is  delusion ;  Nature  is  wrapt  up 
In  tenfold  night,  from  reason's  keenest  eye ; 
There 's  no  consistence,  meaning,  plan,  or  end. 
In  all  beneath  the  Sun,  in  all  above 
(As  for  as  man  can  penetrate,)  or  Heaven 
Is  an  immense,  inestimable  priae ; 
Or  all  is  nothing,  or  that  priae  is  all^— 
And  shall  each  toy  be  still  a  match  for  Heaven, 
And  full  equivalent  for  groans  below  ? 
Who  would  not  give  a  trifle  to  prewent 
What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  euret 

Lorenao!  thou  hast  seen  (if  thine  to  see) 
All  Nature,  and  her  God  (by  Nature's  courte. 
And  Nature's  course  eontnJTd)  declare  for  me : 
The  skies  above  proclaim,  **  immortal  manT' 
And,  **  man  immortal.'**  all  below  resounds. 
The  world  s  a  system  of  theology. 
Read  by  the  greatest  strangers  to  dte  schools ; 
If  Aonesf,  learn'd ;  and  tagee  o'er  a  plow. 
Is  not,  Lorenao !  then,  impos'd  on  thee 
This  hard  alternative ;  or,  to  renounce 
Thy  reosea,  or  thy  sense ;  or,  to  bdieve  f 
What  then  is  unbeUeft  Tis  an  exploit ; 
A  strenuous  enterprise :  to  gain  it,  man 
Must  burst  through  every  bar  of  common  sense; 
Of  common  shame,  magnanimously  wrong ; 
And  what  rewards  the  sturdy  combatant  t 
His  poxe,  repentance ;  infamy,  his  crown. 

But  wherefore,  infamy  f — ^For  want  oifmA, 
Down  the  steep  precipice  of  wrong  he  slides ; 
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There's  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  right 
Faith  in  the  future  wanting  is,  at  least 
In  emhryo,  every  weakness,  eve^y  guilt ; 
And  strong  temptation  ripens  it  to  birth. 
If  this  life's  gain  invites  him  to  the  deed. 
Why  not  his  country  sold,  his  fiuher  slain  ? 
^is  virtue  to  pursue  our  good  supreme ; 
And  bis  supreme,  his  only  good  is  here. 
Ambition,  avarice,  by  the  wise  disdain'd. 
Is  perfect  wisdom,  while  mankind  nn  fools, 
And  think  a  turf,  or  tomb-stone,  covers  all : 
These  find  employment,  and  provide  for  sense 
A  richer  pasture,  and  a  larger  range  ; 
And  sense  by  right  divine  ascends  the  throne. 
When  vtrfue's  prize  and  prospect  are  no  more ; 
Virtue  no  more  we  think  the  will  of  Heaven^ 
Would  Heaven  quite  beggar  virtue,  if  belov'd  f 

**  Has  virtue  charms  ?" — ^I  grant  her  heavenly 
ftir; 
But  if  unportion'd,  all  will  interest  wed ; 
Though  that  our  admiration,  this  our  choice. 
The  virtues  grow  on  immortality ; 
That  root  destroy'd,  they  wither  and  expire. 
A  deity  believ'd,  will  nought  avail ; 
Rewards  and  punishments  make  God  ador'd ; 
And  hopes  and /ears  give  conscience  all  her  power. 

As  in  the  dying  parant  dies  the  child, 
Virtue,  with  immort<dity,  expires. 
Who  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  boast,  has  told  me,  he's  a  hnave. 
His  duty  'tis,  to  love  himself  alone ; 
Nor  care  though  mankind  perish,  if  he  smiles. 
Who  thinks  ere  long  the  roan  shall  whoUy  die. 
Is  dead  already;  nought  but  brvJie  survives. 

And  are  there  such? — Such  candidates  there  ara 
For  more  than  death ;  for  utter  loss  of  being. 
Being,  the  basis  of  the  Deity! 
Ask  yon  the  eovse  1 — ^The  cause  they  will  not  tell . 
Nor  need  they :  O  the  sorceries  of  sense  I 
They  work  this  transformation  on  the  soul, 
Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  iall. 
Dismount  her  from  her  native  wing,  (which  soar'd 
Enwbile  ethereal  heights.)  and  throw  her  down. 
To  lick  the  dust,  and  crawl  in  such  a  thought 

Is  it  in  words  to  paint  you  ?  O  ye  faH'n ! 
Fall'n  from  the  wings  of  reason,  and  of  hope! 
Erect  in  steture,  prone  in  appetite ! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain ! 
Loven  of  argument,  aveise  to  sense ! 
Boasters  of  liberty,  iast  bound  in  chains ! 
Lords  of  the  wide  creation,  and  the  shame ! 
More  sensdess  than  th'  irrationals  you  scorn ! 
More  base  than  those  you  rule !  Than  those  you  pity 
Far  more  undone  i  O  ye  UMSt  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity ! 
Deepest  in  woe  from  means  of  boundless  bliss ! 
Ye  cunt  by  blessings  infinite !  because 
Most  highly  fiivor'd,  most  profoundly  lost ! 
Ye  motley  mass  of  contradiction  strong ! 
And  are  you,  too,  convinc'd,  your  souls  fly  off 
In  exhalation  soft,  and  die  in  air. 
From  the  full  flood  of  evidence  against  you? 
In  the  coarse  drudgeries  and  sinks  of  sense. 
Your  souls  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of  Heaven 
By  vice  new-cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own : 
But  though  you  can  deform,  you  can't  destroy ; 
To  curse,  not  uncreate,  is  all  your  power. 

Lorenao !  this  black  brotherhood  renounce ; 
Renounce  St.  Evremont,  and  read  St  PauL 
Ere  rapt  by  miracle,  by  reason  wing'd, 
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His  mounting  mind  made  long  abode  in  Heaven. 
This  iifree-ikinkingt  unconfin'd  to  partSt 
TV>  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent, 
Through  all  the  provinces  of  human  thought ; 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man ; 
Of  this  vast  univerM  to  make  the  tour ; 
In  each  recess  of  space,  and  time,  at  home ; 
Familiar  with  their  wonden ;  diving  deep ; 
And,  like  a  prince  of  boundless  interests  there. 
Still  most  ambitious  of  the  most  remote ; 
To  look  on  truth  unbroken,  and  entire ; 
Truth  in  the  tystem,  the  full  orb;  where  trutha 
By  truths  enlightened,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  arch'like,  strong  foundation,  to  support 
Th'  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction  ,*  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  firm  :  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  halfsentences,  oonfonnd ;  the  tohote 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood  ; 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race : 
Read  his  uiole  volume,  sceptic !  then  reply. 

This,  this,  is  thinkijtg  free,  a  thought  that  grasps 
Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  beyond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eyes,  survey  this  midnight  scene ; 
What  are  Earth's  kingdoms,  to  yon  boundless  orbs, 
Of  human  souls,  one  day,  the  destined  range  7 
And  what  yon  boundless  orbs,  to  godlike  man  f 
Those  numerous  worlds  that  throng  the  Armament, 
And  ask  mora  space  in  Heaven,  can  roll  at  large 
In  raan*s  capacious  thought,  and  still  leave  room 
For  ampler  orbs,  for  new  creations,  there. 
Can  such  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  of  no  weight  7 
It  can ;  it  does :  the  loorU  is  such  a  point : 
And,  of  that  point,  how  small  a  part  enslaves ! 

How  smalt  a  pert — of  nothing,  shall  I  say  7 
Why  not? — Friends,  our  cAie/* treasure !  how  they 

drop! 
Lucia,  Narcisaa  fair.  Philander,  gone ! 
The  grave,  like  fabled  Cerberus,  has  op'd 
A  triple  mouth ;  and,  in  an  awful  voice. 
Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  utters  all  I  sing. 
How  the  world  falls  to  pieces  round  about  us. 
And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy ! 
What  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  7 
It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell. 
And  scorn  ihis  wretched  spot  they  leave  so  poor. 
Eternity's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee ; 
There ;  there,  Lorenzo !  thy  Clarissa  sails. 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room  ;  keep  it  wide  of  Etnih, 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  cut  thy  cord ; 
Weigh  anchor ,-  spread  thy  sails ;  call  every  wind ; 
Eye  thy  Great  Pole-star ;  make  the  land  of  life. 

Two  kinds  of  life  has  double-natur*d  man. 
And  two  of  death ;  the  last  far  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtured  by  the  Sun ; 
Thrives  on  his  bounties,  triumphs  in  his  beams. 
Life  rational  subsists  on  higher  food. 
Triumphant  in  his  beams,  who  made  the  day. 
When  we  leave  that  Sun,  and  are  lefl  by  dus, 
(The  fate  of  all  who  die  in  stubborn  guilt,) 
Tis  utter  darkness ;  strictly  double  death. 
We  sink  by  no  judicial  stroke  of  Heaven, 
But  Nature's  course ;  as  sure  as  plummets  fall 
Since  God,  or  man,  must  alter,  ere  they  meet, 
(Since  light  and  darkness  blend  not  in  one  sphere,) 
rris  manifest,  Lorenzo !  who  must  change. 

If,  then,  that  double  death  should  prove  thy  lot. 
Blame  not  the  bowels  of  the  Deity ; 
^an  shall  be  blest,  as  &r  as  roan  permits. 


Not  roan  almie.  all  rationals.  Heaven  araa 
With  an  illustrious,  but  tremendous,  power 
To  counteract  its  own  most  gracious  eodi; 
And  this,  of  strict  necesnty,  not  choice; 
TTtat  power  denied,  men,  angels,  were  no  moR 
But  passive  engines,  void  of  praise  or  blsne. 
A  nature  ratianel  implies  the  power 
Of  being  blest,  or  wretched,  as  we  please ; 
Else  idle  reason  would  have  nought  to  do; 
And  he  that  would  be  barr*d  capadiy 
Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss. 
Heaven  wUs  our  happiness,  elUows  our  doom ; 
Invites  us  ardently,  but  not  compds; 
Heaven  but  persuades,  almighty  man  deemt; 
Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  frtes. 
Man  fiills  by  man,  if  finally  he  &l]s; 
And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  decdk  skne 
The  dreadful  secret-— ^That  he  lives  for  ever. 

Why  this  to  thee  7— Thee  yet,  perhaps,  in  doalil 
Of  second  life  7  But  wherefore  doobcful  soil? 
Eternal  life  is  nature*s  ardent  vridi : 
What  ardendy  we  wish,  we  eoon  believe: 
Thy  tardy  faith  declares  th«t  wkh  destnqr'd: 
What  has  destroyed  it  7-— ShaU  I  tell  thee  wfatf? 
When/ear*<Z  the  future,  'tis  no  longer  wish'd; 
And,  when  unwish'd,  we  sfrtoe  to  disbelisTfr 
"  Thus  infddity  our  guilt  hetn^s.** 
Nor  that  the  sale  detection !   Blush,  Lorenao! 
Blush  for  hypocrisy,  if  not  finr  guilt 
The  future  fear*d  ? — ^An  inJSdd,  and  fear? 
Fear  what  ?  A  dream  T  A  faUe  7— How  thy  dmt 
UnwUling  evidence,  and  therefore  s<roi^, 
Afibrds  my  cause  an  undeeign'd  support! 
How  disbdief  afBnoa  what  it  denies! 
**  It,  unawares,  asserts  immortal  life.** 
Surprising!  infiddity  turns  out 
A  creed,  and  a  confession  of  our  sms : 
Apostates,  thus,  are  orthodox  divines. 

Lorenzo!  with  Lorenao  clash  no  more; 
Nor  longer  a  transparent  vizor  wear. 
Think'st  thou,  religion  only  has  her  miskf 
Our  infidels  are  Satan's  hypocrites, 
Pretend  the  vrorst,  and,  at  the  bottom,  faS. 
When  visited  by  thought  (thought  wiU  intnide.) 
Like  him  they  serve,  they  tremble  and  bdieu. 
Is  their  hypocrisy  so  foul  as  this ; 
So  fatal  to  the  welfore  of  the  world  7 
What  detestation,  what  contend  their  due! 
And.  if  unpaid,  be  thank'd  for  their  escape 
That  Christian  candor  they  strive  hard  to  scon: 
If  not  for  that  asylum,  they  might  find 
A  Hell  on  Earth  ;  nor  'scape  a  wone  heUw. 

With  insolence,  and  impotence  of  thought, 
Instead  of  racking  foncy,  to  refute. 
Reform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  enjey-^ 
But  shall  I  dare  confess  the  dire  result  7 
Can  thy  proud  reason  brook  so  black  a  bruxi  7 
From  purer  manners,  to  subUmer  faith, 
Is  Nature's  unavoidable  ascent; 
An  honest  Deist,  where  the  Gospel  shioss^ 
Matur'd  to  nobler,  in  the  C^riieaaa  ends. 
When  that  blest  change  arrives,  e'en  cast  sede 
This  song  superfluous;  Itfeimmiortaltmkm 
Conviction,  in  a  flood  of  light  divine, 
A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,^  in  the  San; 
Meridian  evidence  puts  doubt  to  flight; 
And  ardent  Aope  anticipates  the  skies. 
Of  that  bright  Snn,  Lorenzo! 
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Tis  easy !  it  invites  thee ;  it  descends 

From  Heaven  to  woo,  and  waA  thee  whence  it  came : 

Read  and  revere  the  tacred  page ;  a  page 

Where  triumphs  immorUdUy ;  a  page 

Which  not  the  whole  creation  couid  produce  { 

Which  not  the  amfiagraiion  shall  destroy : 

'Tis  printed  in  the  mind  of  gods  for  ever. 

In  Nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost 

In  proud  disdain  of  what  e'en  gods  adore, 

)>Mt  smile? — Poor  wretch!   thy  guardian  angel 
weeps. 

AngelSt  and  men,  assent  to  what  I  sing ; 

Witt  smile,  and  thank  me  for  my  midnight  dream. 

How  vicious  hearts  fume  frensy  to  the  brain ! 

J^artt  posh  us  on  to  pride,  and  pride  U>  shame ; 

Pert  inJiddUy  is  wit's  cockade. 

To  grace  the  brazen  brow  that  braves  the  skies. 

By  lo8»  of  being,  dreadfully  secure. 

Xorenzo!  if  (Ay  doctrine  wins  the  day, 

^nd  drives  my  dreams,  defeated,  from  the  field ; 

If  (Mm  is  all,  if  Earth  a  final  scene, 

Take  heed ;  stand  fast ;  be  sure  to  be  a  knave, 

A  knave  in  grain !  ne'er  deviate  to  the  right: 

&houldst  thou  be  good — ^how  infinite  thy  loss ! 

^uilt  only  makes  annihilation  gain. 

Bkast  scheme !  which  life  deprives  of  comfort,  death 

Of  hope ;  and  which  vice  only  recommends. 

If  so,  where,  infidels !  your  bait,  thrown  out 

To  catch  weak  converts  7  vJiere  your  lofty  boast 

Of  zeal  for  virtue,  and  of  lave  to  man  f 

Annihilatk>n !  I  confess,  in  these. 

What  can  reclaim  you  7    Dare  I  hope  proiband 
Philosojphere  the  converts  of  a'  9ong  f 
Yet  know,  itt  tiil^  flatten  you,  not  me; 
Yours  be  the  praise  to  make  my  title  good ; 
Aline,  to  bless  Heaven,  and  triumph  in  your  praise. 
liut  since  so  pestilential  your  disease. 
Though  sovereign  is  the  medicine  I  prescribe, 
As  yet,  1  '11  neitlier  triumph,  nor  despair : 
But  hope,  ere  long,  my  midnight  dream  will  wake 
Your  hearts,  and  teach  your  wiedom — to  be  wise : 
For  why  should  souls  immortal,  made  lor  bliss, 
£'er  wish,  (and  wish  in  vain !)  that  souls  could  die  7 
What  ne'er  can  die,  oh !  grant  to  live  ,*  and  crown 
The  wish,  and  aim,  and  labor  of  the  skies ; 
Increase,  and  enter  on  the  joys  of  Heaven : 
Thus  shall  my  title  pass  a  sacred  seal, 
Receive  an  imprimatur  from  above. 
While  angels  shout — An  infdel  reclaimed  ! 
To  close,  Lorenzo !  spite  of  all  ray  pains, 
StiU  seems  it  strange,  that  thou  shouldst  Mw  for  evert 
Is  it  less  strange,  that  thou  shouldst  live  ataUf 
This  is  a  miracle ;  and  that  no  more. 
Who  gave  beginning,  can  exclude  an  end. 
Deny  thou  art :  then,  doubt  if  thou  shadt  he* 
A  miracle  with  miracles  inclos'd. 
Is  man :  and  starts  his  fiiith  at  what  is  strange  f 
What  less  than  wonders,  from  the  \Dondetf\d ; 
Wliat  less  than  miracles,  from  God,  can  flow  7 
Admit  a  God — ^that  mystery  supreme ! 
That  cause  uncaus'd !  all  other  wonders 
Nothing  is  marvellous  ibr  him  to  do : 
J>eny  Aim— all  is  mystery  besides : 
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Millions  of  mysteries!  eocA  darker  far, 
Than  that  thy  wisdom  would,  unwisely,  shun. 
If  weak  thy  fiiith,  why  choose  the  harder  side  7 
We  nothing  know,  but  what  is  marvellous ; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  can't  believe. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God, 
What  most  surprises,  in  the  sacred  page. 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true. 
Faith  is  not  reason**  labor,  but  repose. 

To  faith,  and  virtue,  why  so  backward,  man  7 
From  hence  : — The  present  strongly  strikes  us  all« 
The  future,  ftintly ;  can  we,  then,  be  men  f 
If  men,  Lorenao !  the  reverse  is  right. 
Reason  is  man's  peculiar :  sense,  the  brute's. 
The  present  is  the  scanty  realm  of  sense ; 
The  future,  reason's  empire  unconfin'd: 
On  that  expending  all  her  godlike  power. 
She  plans,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs,  there; 
There  builds  her  hUssings  !  there  expects  her  praisB  j 
And  nothing  asks  of  fortune,  or  of  men. 
And  what  is  reason  t  Be  she,  thus,  defin'd ; 
Reason  is  ^qtright  stature  in  the  soul 
Oh !  be  a  man ;  and  strive  to  be  a  god. 
**  For  what  7  (thou  say'st)  To  damp  the  joys  of  life  7" 
No ;  to  give  heart  and  substance  to  thy  joys. 
That  tyrant,  ifope ;  mark  how  she  domineers ; 
She  bids  us  quit  realitiea,  for  dreams ; 
Safety  and  peace,  for  hazard  and  alarm ; 
That  tyrant  o'er  the  tyrants  of  the  soul. 
She  bids  om^'on  quit  its  taken  prize. 
Spurn  the  luxuriant  branch  on  which  it  sits. 
Though  bearing  crowns,  to  spring  at  distant  game ; 
And  plunge  in  toils  and  dangei9~-fbr  repose. 
If  hope  precarious,  and  if  things,  when  gain'd. 
Of  liule  moment,  and  as  little  stay. 
Can  sweeten  toils  and  dangers  into  J03rs  ; 
What  then,  that  hope,  which  nothing  can  defeat. 
Our  leave  unask'd  7  Rich  hope  of  boundless  bliss ! 
Bliss,  past  man's  power  to  paint  it ;  time*s  to  close ! 

7^  hope  is  Earth's  roost  estimable  prize  : 
This  is  man's  portion,  while  no  more  than  man  : 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  death ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  iimocent,  though  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits,  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safdy  bear. 
Health  to  the  frame !  and  vigor  to  the  mind ! 
A  joy  attemper'd !  a  chastised  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  summer  evening,  mild  and  sweet! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup;  his  Paradise  below ! 

A  blest  hereafter,  then,  or  hop'd,  or  gain'd. 
Is  all ;  our  whole  of  happiness ;  full  proof, 
I  chose  no  trivial  or  inglorious  theme. 
And  know,  ye  foes  to  song!  (well-meaning  men. 
Though  quite  forgotten  half  your  Bible's  praise  !*) 
Important  truths,  in  spite  of  verse,  may  please : 
Grace  minds  you  praise;  nor  can  you  praise  too 

much; 
If  there  is  weight  in  an  eternity, 
Let  the  grave  listen ; — and  be  graver  stiU. 
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Night  the  Eighth. 
VIRTUE'S  APOLOGY; 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OP  TIIE  WORLD  ANSWERED. 

IN  WHICH  AEE  CONBIDERXD* 

The  Looe  of  this  Ufe ;  the  Ambition  and  Pleatwre, 
wJOi  the  Wit  and  Wtsdam  of  the  World, 

And  has  all  Nature; then,  eepousM  my  part? 
Have  I  brib'd  Heaven  and  Earth  to  plead  against 

thee? 
And  is  thy  soul  immortal  t — What  remains  T 
All.  all,  Lorenzo  I-^Make  immortal,  bleat 
Unbleat  immortals !— What  can  shock  na  more? 
And  yet  Lorenzo  still  affects  the  voorld ; 
There,  stows  his  treasure ;  thence,  his  title  draws, 
Man  of  the  world  (for  such  wouldst  thou  be  callM.) 
And  art  thou  proud  of  that  inglorious  style  ? 
Proud  of  reproach  ?  for  a  reprocu;h  it  wot. 
In  ancient  days ;  and  Christian — ^in  an  age 
When  men  were  men,  and  not  asham'd  of  Heaven — 
Fir'd  their  ambition,  as  it  crown'd  their  joy. 
Sprinkled  with  dews  from  the  Castalian  font, 
Fain  would  I  re-baptize  thee,  end  confer 
A  purer  spirit,  and  a  nobler  name. 

Thy  ibnd  attachments  fatal,  and  inflam*d. 
Point  out  my  path,  and  dictate  to  my  song : 
To  thee,  the  world  how  fair !  How  strongly  strikes 
Ambition  !  and  gay  pleasure  stronger  still ! 
Thy  triple  bane!  the  triple  bolt  that  lays 
Thy  virtue  dead  !  Be  these  my  triple  theme ; 
Nor  shall  thy  wit,  or  wisdom^  be  forgot. 

Common  the  theme ;  not  so  the  song ;  if  Ae 
My  song  invokes,  Urania  deigns  to  smile. 
The  charm  that  chains  us  to  the  worid,  her  foe, 
If  she  dissolves,  the  man  of  earth,  at  once, 
Starts  from  his  trance,  and  sighs  for  other  scenes ; 
Scenes,  where  these  sparks  of  night,  these  stars, 

shall  shine 
Unnumbered  suns,  (for  all  things,  as  they  are, 
The  blest  behold) ;  and,  in  one  glory,  pour 
Their  blended  blaze  on  man's  astonished  sight ; 
A  blaze-^the  least  illustrious  object  there. 

Lorenzo!  since  eternal  is  at  hand. 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions ;  as  the  vast 
Leviathan,  the  bubbles  vain,  that  ride 
High  on  the  foaming  billow ;  what  avail 
High  titles,  high  descent,  attainments  high. 
If  unattain'd  our  highest  ?  O  Lorenzo ! 
What  \ofiy  thoughts,  these  elements  above. 
What  towering  hopes,  what  sallies  from  the  Sun, 
What  grand  surveys  of  destiny  divine. 
And  pompous  presage  of  un&thom'd  ftte. 
Should  roll  in  bosoms,  where  a  spirit  bums. 
Bound  for  eternity !  In  bosoms  read 
By  him,  who  foibles  in  archangels  sees ! 
On  human  hearts  he  bends  a  jealous  eye. 
And  marks,  and  in  Heaven's  register  enrols 
The  rise  and  progress  of  each  option  there ; 
Sacred  to  doomsday !  That  the  page  unfolds. 
And  spreads  us  to  the  gaze  of  gods  and  men. 

And  what  an  option,  O  Lorenzo !  thine ! 
This  world !  and  this,  unrival'd  by  the  skies! 
A  world,  where  lust  of  pleasure,  grandeur,  gcid. 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  reahns  between  diem. 


With  strokes  alternate  baflet  to  and  ih> 
Man's  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  biO; 
Till,  with  the  giddy  circle  sick  and  fir'd. 
It  pants  for  peace,  and  drops  into  despair. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo  sets  above 
That  glorious  promise  angels  were  esteemed 
Too  mean  to  bring ;  a  promise,  their  Aier'd 
Descended  to  communicate,  and  press. 
By  counsel,  miracle,  life,  death,  on  man. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo's  wisdom  wooes, 
And  on  its  thorny  pillow  seeks  repose; 
A  pillow,  which,  like  opiates  iU-prepar'd, 
Intoxicates,  but  not  composes ;  fills 
The  visionary  mind  with  gay  chimem. 
All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  reft ; 
What  unfeigned  trtL\e\,  and  what  dream  of  jor! 

How  frail,  men,  tilings !  how  roomentsfy.  bodi! 
Fantastic  chase  of  shadows  hunting  shades! 
The  gay,  the  busy,  equal,  though  nniike ; 
Equal  in  wisdom,  differently  wise! 
Through  flowery  meadows,  and  throughdresiyvtsts 
One  bustling,  and  one  dancing,  into  death. 
There 's  not  a  day,  but,  to  the  man  of  tboogbt. 
Betrays  some  secret,  that  throws  new  repcoadi 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more. 
The  scenes  of  business  tell  us— ** What  are  mear 
The  scenes  of  pleasure— ^^  What  is  all  beside :" 
There,  others  we  despise ;  and  here,  ounelTei. 
Amid  disgust  eternal,  dwells  delif^t? 
"Tis  apprebation  strikes  the  string  of  joy. 

What  wondrous  prize  has  kindled  this  career, 
Stuns  with  the  din,  and  chokes  ns  i^ith  tb^  die; 
On  life's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave! 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  oomething  mine; 
The  graoe,  of  gold  ;  the  politic,  of  power; 
And  all,  of  other  butterflieo,  as  vain ! 
As  eddies  draw  things  frivolous  and  light. 
How  is  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in ; 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys, 
Whirl'd,  straw-like,  round   and  round,  end  tba 

ingulf 'd ; 
Where  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair  ? 

**  This  is  a  beaten  track." — Is  this  a  track 
Should  not  be  beaten  ?  never  beat  enough, 
Till  enough  leara'd  the  truths  it  would  inspoe- 
Shall  truth  be  silent,  because  folly  frowns  t 
Turn  the  world's  history ;  what  find  we  there. 
But/ortone's  sports,  or  nature'*  cruel  claiias. 
Or  loomon's  artifice,  or  man's  revenge. 
And  endless  inhumanities  on  manf 
Fame's  trumpet  seldom  sounds,  but,  liKe  the  knelu 
It  brings  bad  tidings :  how  it  houriy  blowr^ 
Man's  misadventures  round  the  listening  mwM! 
Man  is  the  tale  of  iwrrative  old  time; 
Sad  tale;  which  high  as  Paradise  begins; 
As  if,  the  toil  of  travel  to  delude. 
From  stage  to  stage,  in  his  eternal  round 
The  days,  his  daughters,  as  they  spin  our  boon 
On/orfune's  wheel,  vrhere  accident  untbooght. 
OR,  in  a  moment,  snaps  life's  strongest  thread. 
Each,  in  her  turn,  some  tragic  story  telb, 
With,  now  and  then,  a  wretched  fiuwe  between. 
And  fills  his  chronicle  with  human  woes. 

Time's  daughters,  true  as  those  of  men,  deceive  us, 
Not  one,  but  puts  some  cheat  on  all  mankiod : 
While  in  their /KAer's  bosom,  not  yet  mtrt. 
They  flatter  our  fond  hopes ;  and  promise  mucb 
Of  amiable ;  but  hold  him  not  o'er-wise. 
Who  dares  to  trust  them ;  and  Uugh  roond  the  yetf 
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At  ^till-oonfiding,  still-confounded,  man, 

Confiding,  though  confounded ;  hoping  on. 

Untaught  by  trial,  unoonvinc'd  by  proof. 

And  ever  looking  for  the  never-seen. 

Life  to  the  last,  like  hardened  felons,  lies ; 

Nor  owns  itself  a  cheat,  till  it  expires. 

Its  little  joy  goes  out  by  one  and  one. 

And  leaves  poor  man,  at  length,  in  perfect  night ; 

Night  darker  than  what,  now,  involves  the  Pole. 

0  thou,  who  dost  permit  these  ills  to  fall     [moam ! 
For  gracious   ends,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 
O  thou,  whose  hands  this  goodly  fabric  framed, 
Who  know'st  it  best,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 

know! 
What  is  this  sublunary  world f  A  vapor; 
A  vapor  all  it  holds ;  itself,  a  vapor ; 
From  the  damp  bed  of  chaos,  by  thy  beam 
ExhalM,  ordain*d  to  swim  its  destin'd  hour 
In  ambient  air,  then  melt,  and  disappear. 
Earth't  days  are  numbered,  nor  remote  her  doom; 
As  mortal,  though  less  transient,  than  her  ioqb; 
Yet  they  dote  on  her,  as  the  world  and  they 
Were  both  eternal,  solid ;  thou,  a  dream. 

They  dote !  on  what  ?  Immortal  vteios  apart, 
A  region  of  outsides!  a  land  of  shadows ! 
A  fruitful  field  of  flowery  promises ! 
A  wilderness  of  joy !  perplex*d  with  doubts, 
And  sharp  with  thorns !  a  troubled  oceem,  spread 
With  bold  adventurers,  their  afl  on  board ! 
No  second  hope,  if  here  their  fortune  frowns ; 
Frown  soon  it  mu*L    Of  various  rates  they  sail. 
Of  ensigns  various ;  all  alike  in  this, 
AU  restless,  anxious ;  tost  with  hopes,  and  foan. 
In  calmest  skies ;  obnoxious  aU  to  storm  ; 
And  stormy  the  roost  general  blast  of  liAi : 
AU  bound  for  happiness ;  yet  few  provide 
The  chart  of  knowledge,  pointing  where  it  lies ; 
Or  virtue*»  helm,  to  shape  the  course  design'd : 
AU,  more  or  less,  capricious  fate  lament, 
J\ow  lifled  by  the  tide,  and  now  resorb'd. 
And  further  fiom  their  wishes  than  before: 
AU,  more  or  less,  against  each  other  dash. 
To  mutual  hurt,  by  gusts  of  passion  driven. 
And  suffering  more  from  folly,  than  fVom  &te. 

Ocean !  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man ! 
Death's  capita],  where  most  he  domineers. 
With  all  his  chosen  terrors  frowning  round, 
(Though  lately  feasted  high  at  Albion's  cost*) 
Widfropening,  and  loud-roaring  still  for  more ! 
Too  faithful  mirror!  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life ! 
The  strong  resemblance  tempts  me  further  still : 
And,  haply,  Britain  may  be  deeper  struck 
By  moral  truth,  in  such  a  minor  seen. 
Which  Nature  holds  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Self-flatter'd,  unexperienc'd,  high  in  hope. 
When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamen  gay, 
We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 
And  fimdly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  firiend ; 
All,  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked : 
But  where  is  he  can  fiahom  its  extent  ? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 
Ruin*n  sure  perquisite !  her  lawful  prize ! 
Some  steer  aright ;  but  the  black  blast  blowa  hard. 
And  puflls  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  prooC 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  sotne  win  their  way ; 
And  when  strong  eflS>rt  has  deserved  the  port. 
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And  tugg'd  it  into  view,  'tis  won!  'tis  lost! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fiite  : 
They  strike ;  and  while  they  triumph,  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather,  most ;  tom/e  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind, 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark 's  ingulfd ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  mpre: 
One  CiBsar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot 
How  few,  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom, 
(Darlings  of  Providence !  fond  Fate's  elect !) 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  prorais'd  port. 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  ;  yet  e'en  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free. 
They  still  are  men ;  and  when  is  man  secure  ? 
As  fotal  time,  as  storm  !  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength ;  their  numberless  escapes 
In  ruin  end :  and,  now,  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow  : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own ! 
Their  nest  so  deeply  down'd,  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Woe  then  apart,  (if  woe  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man,)  and  fortune  at  our  nod. 
The  gay!  rich!  great!  triumphant!  and  august! 
Wliat  are  they  f — ^The  most  happy  (strange  to  say  !> 
Convince  me  most  of  human  misery ; 
What  are  they  ?  Smiling  wretches  of  Uhmorrow  I 
More  wretched,  then,  than  e'er  their  slave  can  be ; 
Their  treacherous  blessings,  at  the  day  of  need. 
Like  other  foithless  friends,  unmask,  and  sting ; 
Then,  what  provoking  indigence  in  wealth ! 
What  aggravated  impotence  in  power ! 
High  titles,  then,  what  insult  of  their  pain ! 
If  that  sole  anchor,  equal  to  the  waves. 
Immortal  hope  !  defies  not  the  rude  storm. 
Takes  oomfbrt  from  the  foaming  l»llows'  rage. 
And  makes  a  welcome  harbor  of  the  tombw 

Is  this  a  sketch  of  what  thy  soul  admires? 
**  But  here,"  thou  say'st,  "  the  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddled  in  a  group.    A  more  distinct 
Survey,  perhaps,  might  bring  thee  better  news." 
Look  on  lifo's  stages :  they  speak  plainer  still ; 
The  plainer  they,  the  deeper  wilt  thou  sigh. 
Look  on  thy  lovely  boy ;  in  him  behold 
The  best  that  can  befall  the  best  on  Earth ; 
The  boy  has  virtue  by  his  mother's  side : 
Yes,  on  Florello  look :  ufalher'n  heart 
Is  tender,  though  the  man's  is  made  of  stone ; 
The  truth,  through  such  a  medium  seen,  may  make 
Impression  deep,  and  fondness  prove  thy  friend. 

Florello,  lately  cast  on  this  rude  coast 
A  helpless  infant ;  now,  a  heedless  child ; 
To  poor  Clarissa's  throes,  thy  care  succeeds ; 
Care  full  of  love,  and  yet  severe  as  hate ! 
O'er  thy  soul's  joy  how  oft  thy  fondness  frowns* 
Needful  austerities  his  will  restrain ; 
As  thorns  fence-in  the  tender  plant  from  harm. 
As  yet,  his  reason  cannot  go  alone ; 
But  asks  a  sterner  nurse  to  lead  it  on. 
His  little  heart  is  often  terrified  ; 
The  blush  of  morning,  in  his  cheek,  turns  pale; 
Its  pearly  dew-dh>p  trembles  in  his  eye  ; 
His  harmless  eye !  and  drowns  an  angel  there. 
Ah !  what  avails  his  innocence  7  The  task 
Ei^in'd  must  discipline  his  early  powers ; 
He  learns  to  sigh,  ere  he  is  known  to  sin  ; 
Guiltless,  and  sad !  a  wretch  before  the  fiiU ! 
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How  cruel  this !  more  cruel  to  forbear. 
Our  nature  such,  with  necessary  pains, 
We  purchase  prospects  of  precarious  peace : 
Though  not  a.  father,  this  might  steal  a  sigh. 
Suppose  him  disciplined  aright  (if  not, 
Twill  sink  our  poor  account  to  poorer  still ;) 
Ripe  from  the  tutor,  proud  of  liberty, 
He  leaps  incloeure,  bounds  into  the  world ! 
The  world  is  taken,  after  ten  years'  toil. 
Like  ancient  Troy ;  and  all  its  joys  his  own. 
Alas !  the  world 's  a  tutor  more  severe ; 
Its  lessons  hard,  and  ill  deserve  his  pains ; 
Unteaching  all  his  virtuous  nature  taught, 
Or  books  (fair  virtue's  advocates!)  inspir'd. 

For  who  receives  him  into  public  life  t 
Men  of  the  worlds  the  terne-filial  breed, 
Welcome  the  modest  stranger  to  their  sphere, 
(Which  gliiter'd  long,  at  distance,  in  his  sight,) 
And,  in  their  hospitable  arms,  inclose : 
Men,  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  the  romance, 
So  rank  knight-errant,  as  a  real  friend  : 
Men,  that  act  up  to  realm's  golden  rule. 
All  weakness  of  affection  quite  subdued : 
Men,  that  would  blush  at  being  thought  sincere. 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the  few  faults  they  want; 
That  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as  well ; 
As  if,  to  them,  vice  shone  her  own  reward. 

Lorenzo !  canst  thou  bear  a  shocking  sight  ? 
Such,  for  Florello's  sake,  'twill  now  appear : 
See,  the  steel'd  files  of  season'd  veterans, 
Train'd  to  the  world,  in  bumish'd  &lsehood  bright ; 
Deep  in  the  fatal  stratagems  of  peace ; 
All  soft  sensation,  in  the  throng,  rubb'd  off; 
All  their  keen  purpose,  in  politeness  sheath'd  ; 
His  friends  eternal — during  interest ; 
His  foes  implacable — when  worth  their  while ; 
At  war  with  every  wellare,  but  their  own ; 
As  wise  as  Lucifer,  and  half  as  good  ; 
And  by  whom  none,  but  Lucifer,  can  gain — 
Naked,  through  these  (so  common  fate  ordains,) 
Naked  of  heart,  his  cruel  course  he  runs. 
Stung  out  of  all,  most  amiable  in  life,  [feign*d ; 

Prompt   truth,  and  open   thought,  and  smiles  un- 
Affection,  as  his  species,  wide  diffus*d ; 
Noble  presumptions  to  mankind's  renown ; 
Ingenuous  trust,  and  confidence  of  love. 

These  claims  to  joy  (if  mortals  joy  might  claim) 
Will  cost  him  many  a  sigh ;  till  time,  and  pains. 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  experience. 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale,  distrust. 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clew  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  life, 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 
And  happy !  if  the  clew  shall  come  so  cheap ; 
For,  while  we  learn  to  fence  with  public  guilt. 
Full  ofl  we  feel  its  foul  contagion  too, 
If  less  than  heavenly  virtue  is  our  guard. 
Thus,  a  strange  kind  of  curst  necessity 
Brings  down  the  sterling  temper  of  his  soul, 
,  By  base  alloy,  to  beer  the  current  stamp. 
Below  call'd  wisdom ;  sinks  him  into  safety. 
And  brands  him  into  credit  with  the  world ; 
Where  specious  titles  dignify  disgrace. 
And  Nature's  injuries  are  arts  of  life ; 
Where  brighter  reason  prompts  to  bolder  crimes ; 
And  heavenly  talents  make  infernal  hearts ; 
That  unsurmountable  extreme  of  guilt! 

Poor  Machiavel  I  who  labored  hard  his  plan. 
Forgot,  that  genius  need  not  go  to  school ; 
Foigot,  that  man,  without  a  tutor  wise. 


His  plan  had  practis'd  long  before  'twas  writ 
The  world's  all  title-page;  there's  do  contaiti, 
The  world 's  ell  face ;  the  man  who  shows  hie  ket 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scom'd. 
A  man  I  knew,  who  liv'd  upon  a  smile, 
And  well  it  fed  him ;  he  look'd  plump  sod  ikir; 
While  rankest  venom  fbam'd  through  evciy  Tein. 
Lorenzo !  what  I  tell  thee,  take  not  ill ! 
Living,  he  foitTi'd  on  every  fool  alive; 
And.  dying,  curs'd  the  friend  on  whom  he  lirU 
To  such  proficients  thou  art  half  a  saint 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  traveled  &r) 
How  curious  to  contemplate  two  state-rooks, 
Studious  their  nests  to  feather  in  a  trice. 
With  all  the  necromantics  of  their  art. 
Playing  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other. 
Making  court  sweet-meats  of  their  latent  gaU 
In  foolish  hope  to  steal  each  other's  trust; 
Both  cheating,  both  exulting,  both  deceiy'd ; 
And  sometimes  both  (let  £arth  rejoice)  undone! 
Their  parts  we  doubt  not ;  but  be  that  their  sfaiiK, 
Shall  men  of  talents,  fit  to  rule  mankind, 
Stoop  to  mean  wiles,  that  would  disgrace  a  fin] ; 
And  lose  the  thanks  of  those  few  friends  they  seme' 
For  who  can  thank  the  man  he  cannot  sest 

Why  so  much  cover  ?  It  defeats  itself 
Te,  that  know  all  things !  know  ye  not,  men'i  besits 
Are  therefore  known,  hecauee  they  are  cooccal'd' 
For  why  oonceal'd  ? — ^The  cause  they  need  not  \A 
I  give  him  joy,  that's  awkward  at  a  lie ; 
Whose  feeble  nature  truth  keeps  still  in  swe; 
His  incapacity  is  his  renown. 
'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguim  ; 
It  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 
Thou  say'st,  *•  Tis  needful ^^  »  it  therefore  rigkt 
Howe'er,  I  grant  it  some  small  sign  of  grace, 
To  strain  at  an  excuse :  and  wouldst  thoa  ihea 
Escape  that  cruel  need  t  Thou  may'st,  with  ease; 
Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  knare. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands, 
So  Poulteney  thought :  think  beUer,  if  you  cmj. 

But  this,  how  rare !  the  public  path  of  life 
Is  dirty  .* — ^yet,  allow  that  dirt  is  due. 
It  makes  the  noble  mind  more  noble  still : 
The  world's  no  neuter;  it  will  wound, or ave; 
Or  virtue  quench,  or  indignation  fire. 
You  say, "  The  world,  well  known,  will  make  a  ■« 
The  world,  well  known,  wiU  give  our  besiH  » 

Heaven, 
Or  make  us  demons,  long  before  we  die. 

To  show  bow  fair  the  worid,  thy  matreBB,  ihia» 
Take  either  part,  sure  ills  attend  the  choice; 
Sure,  &ough  not  equal,  detriment  ensaes. 
Not  virtue**  self  is  deified  on  Earth ; 
Virtue  has  her  relapses,  conflicts,  foes; 
Foes,  that  ne'er  foil  to  make  her  feel  their  halt 
Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. 
True  friends  to  virtue,  last,  and  kasl,  complain; 
But  if  they  sigh,  can  others  hope  to  smile  f 
If  wisdom,  has  her  miseries  to  rooum. 
How  can  poor  foUy  lead  a  happy  life  t 
And  if  both  suffer,  what  has  Earth  to  bosfi. 
Where  he  moet  happy,  who  the  least  l«mente| 
Where  much,  much  patience,  the  roost  «"".'^'^ 
And  sMie  forgiveness,  needs  the  best  of  fnewtf  i 
For  friend,  or  happy  life,  who  looks  not  higher, 
Of  neither  shall  he  find  the  shadow  here. 

The  world's  svi'om  advocote,  without •»•• 
LoreMO  smartly,  with  a  smile,  rspties; 
r  Thus  for  thy  song  is  right;  and  all  most  own 
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Virtue  has  her  pecutiar  mi 

And  joya  peculiar  who  lo  tioe  deoietf 

If  vice  it  if,  wiih  nature  to  comply : 

If  pride,  and  teiue,  are  w  predoimiiant» 

To  cAeo&t  DOC  overccme  them,  makes  a  aaint. 

Can  Nature  in  a  plainer  voice  proclaim 

Pleasure,  and  glory,  the  chief  good  of  roan?" 

Can  pride,  and  aenawdity,  ngoice? 
From  purity  of  thought,  all  pleamre  spring!  ; 
And,  from  an  humble  spirit,  all  our  peace, 
Amiiiumf  pleaaure  !  let  us  talk  of  these : 
Of  these,  the  Porch,  and  Academy,  talk'd ; 
Of  these,  each  following  age  had  much  to  say : 
Yet,  unexhausted  still  the  needful  theme. 
Who  talks  of  CAew,  to  mankind  all  at  once 
He  talks ;  for  were  the  saints  from  either  free  f 
Are  these  thy  refuge  ^-«No :  these  rush  upon  thee 
Thy  vitals  seize,  and,  mclfure-like,  devour : 
I  'U  t|y  if  1  can  pluck  thee  fiom  thy  rock, 
Prometheus !  from  this  barren  ball  of  £artfa ; 
If  reason  can  unchain  thee,  thou  art  free. 

And,  first,  thy  Cauoamu,  ambition,  calls ; 
Mountain  of  torments!  eminence  of  woes! 
Of  courted  woes !  and  courted  through  mistake ! 
Tib  not  ambilioo  channs  thee;  'tis  a  cheat 

Will  make  thee  start,  as  H at  his  Moor, 

Dost  grasp  at  greamess  7  First,  know  what  it  is : 
rhink'st  thou  thy  greatness  in  dialincUm  lies  Y 
Not  in  the  foather,  wave  it  e'er  so  high, 
Bj  fortune  stuck,  to  mark  us  from  the  throng, 
is  gk>ry  k)dg*d :  'tis  lodg'd  in  the  teytxee\ 
In  that  which  joins,  in  that  which  equals,  all, 
The  monarch  and  his  slave ;— ^  a  deathless  soul, 
Unbounded  prospect,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  Father-God,  and  brothers  in  the  skies;" 
Elder,  indeed,  in  time ;  but  less  remote 
In  excellence,  perhaps,  than  thought  by  man ; 
Why  greater  what  can  fidl,  than  what  can  rise  f 

If  still  delirious,  now,  Lorenxo!  go; 
And  with  thy  full-blown  brothers  of  the  world. 
Throw  scorn  around  thee ;  cast  it  on  thy  slaves; 
Thy  slaves  and  equals :  how  scorn  cast  on  them 
Rebounds  on  thee !  If  man  is  mean,  as  man, 
Art  thou  a  god  7  If  fortune  makes  him  so, 
Bewara  the  consequence :  a  maxim  that. 
Which  draws  a  monstrous  pictura  of  mankind, 
Where,  in  the  drapery,  the  tnan  is  lost ; 
Externals  fluttering,  and  the  soul  forgot. 
Tl^  greatest  gloiy,  when  disposed  to  boasts 
Boost  that  aloud,  in  which  thy  servants  share. 

We  wiMly  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy : 
Judge  we,  in  their  capansons,  of  tnen  t 
It  nought  avails  thee,  where,  but  what,  thou  art ; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man. 
When,  through  death's  streights,  Earth*B  subtle 

serpents  creep. 
Which  wriggle  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown. 
As  crooked  Satan  the  forbidden  tree, 
Tliey  leave  their  party-oolor'd  robe  behind, 
All  that  now  glitters,  while  they  rear  aloft 
Their  brazen  crests,  and  hiss  at  us  below. 
Of  fortune's  fucue  strip  them,  yet  alive : 
Strip  them  of  body,  too ;  nay,  closer  still. 
Away  with  all,  but  moral,  in  their  minds ; 
And  let  what  then  remains  impose  their  name. 
Pronounce  them  weak,  or  worthy ;  great,  or  mean. 
How  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  fortune  lights. 
And  death  puts  out !  Dost  thou  demand  a  test, 
A  test,  at  onco,  infallible,  and  short, 
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Of  reoZ  greatness  7   That  man  greatly  lives. 
Whatever  his  fate,  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies; 
High-flush'd  with  hope,  where  heroes  shall  despair. 
If  this  a  true  criterion,  many  courts, 
Illustrious,  might  afford  but  few  grandees. 

Th'  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  on  Earth  surveys 
Nought  greater,  than  an  honest,  humble  heart ; 
An  humble  heart,  his  residence !  pronounc'd 
His  second  seat;  and  rival  to  the  skies. 
The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men. 
If  noble,  far  the  noblest  of  our  lives! 
How  far  above  Lorenzo's  glory  sits 
Th'  illustrious  roaster  of  a  name  unknown ; 
Whose  worth  unrival'd,  and  unwitness'd,  loves 
Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converre  with  men ; 
And  peace,  beyond  the  world's  conceptioo,  smiles ! 
As  thou  (now  dark,)  before  we  part,  shalt  see. 

But  thy  great  soul  this  ehdkhtg  glory  scorns. 
Lorenzo's  sick,  but  when  Lorenzo's  seen ; 
And  when  he  shrugs  at  public  business,  lies. 
Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice, 
As  if  he  liv'd  on  others'  breath,  he  dies. 
Fain  would  he  make  the  world  his  pedestal ; 
Mankind  the  gazors,  the  sole  figure,  he. 
Knows  he,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will. 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can  7 
Knows  he,  that  fiuthless/ome  her  whisper  has. 
As  well  as  trumpet  7  That  his  vanity 
Is  so  much  tickled  from  not  bearing  aU  t 
Knows  this  all-knower,  that  from  itch  of  pmise. 
Or,  from  an  itch  more  sordid,  when  he  shines, 
Taking  his  country  by  five  hundred  ears, 
Senates  at  once  admire  him,  and  despise, 
With  modest  laughter  lining  loud  applause. 
Which  makes  the  smile  more  mortal  to  his  fame  7 
His  fame,  which  (like  the  mighty  Csesar.)  crown'd 
With  laurels,  in  full  senate,  greatly  foils, 
By  seeming  friends,  that  honor,  and  destroy. 
We  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride : 
Where  boastitig  ends,  there  dignity  begins ; 
And  yet,  mistaken  beyond  all  mistake, 
The  blind  Lorenzo's  proud— of  being  proud ; 
And  dreams  himself  ascending  in  his  foil. 

An  eminence,  though  fancied,  turns  the  brain : 
AU  vice  wants  heUehore ;  but  of  all  vice. 
Pride  loudest  calls,  and  for  the  largest  bowl ; 
Because,  unlike  all  other  vice,  it  flies. 
In  fact,  the  point  in  fancy  most  pursued. 
Who  court  applause,  oblige  the  world  in  tkisf 
They  gratify  roan's  passion  to  refuse. 
Superior  honor,  when  assumed,  is  loet  ,* 
E'en  good  men  turn  banditti,  and  rejoice. 
Like  Kouli-Khan,  in  plunder  of  the  proud. 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted,  steady  still 
To  the  worid'n  cause,  with  half  a  face  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries — ^  Be,  then,  ambition  cast ; 
Ambition's  dearer  for  stands  unimpeach'd, 
Gay  pleasure  !  proud  ambition  is  her  slave ; 
For  her,  he  soars  at  great,  and  hazards  iU ; 
For  her,  he  fights,  and  bleeds,  or  overcomes ; 
And  paves  his  way,  with  crowns,  to  reach  her  smile : 
Who  can  resist  her  channs  7"-*Or,  ahouldt   Lo- 


What  mortal  shall  resist,  where  angels  yield  f 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  ethereal  powers ; 
For  her  contend  the  rival  gods  above ; 
Pleasure  *9  the  mistress  of  the  world  below ; 
And  well  it  was  for  man,  that  pleasure  charms; 
How  would  all  stagnate,  but  ior  pleasure's  ray ! 
How  would  the  frozen  stream  of  action  < 
2Z2 
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What  is  the  puke  of  this  so  busy  world  f 
The  love  of  pleature :  that,  through  every  Teio* 
Throws  motion,  warmth ;  and  shuts  out  death  fiom 
life. 

Though  various  are  the  tempers  of  mankind, 
Pleasure's  gay  femily  hold  all  in  chains: 
Some  most  afiect  the  black ;  and  some,  the  6ir ; 
Some  honest  pteasure  court :  and  some,  olaoene. 
Pleasures  obiotne  are  various,  as  the  throng 
Of  passions,  that  can  err  in  human  hearts ; 
Mistake  their  otrjects,  or  transgress  fheir  bounds. 
Think  you  there 's  but  one  whoredom  f  Whondom, 

all, 
But  when  our  reamm  licenses  delight : 
Dost  doubt,  Lorenzo  7  Thou  shalt  doubt  no  more. 
Thy  fiither  chides  thy  gallantries,  yet  hugs 
An  ugly  common  harlot,  in  the  dark ; 
A  rank  adulterer  with  others' j^oii  / 
And  that  hag,  vengeance^  in  a  comer,  charms. 
Hatred  her  brothel  has,  as  well  as  loot, 
Where  horrid  epicure*  debauch  in  blood. 
IVhate'er  the  motive, pleasure  is  the  mark: 
for  her,  the  black  assassin  draws  his  sword ; 
For  her,  dark  statesmen  trim  their  midnight  hunp^ 
To  which  no  tingle  sacrifice  may  fidl; 
For  her,  the  saint  abstains ;  the  miser  starves ; 
The  Stoic  proud,  fot  pUaeure,  pleasure  scom'di 
for  her,  affiicHon'*  daughters  grief  indulge, 
And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tears; 
For  her,  guilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  we  deiy ) 
And,  with  an  aim  volupteous,  rush  on  deadL 
Thus  universal  her  despotic  power ! 

And  as  her  empire  wide,  her  praise  is  just 
Patron  of  pleesore !  doter  on  delight ! 
I  am  thy  rival !  pleasure  I  profess ; 
Pleasure  the  purpose  of  my  gloomy  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  virtue's  gayer  name : 
I  wrong  her  still,  I  rate  her  worth  too  low ; 
Virtue  the  root,  and  pleasure  is  the  flower ; 
And  honest  Epicurus'  foes  were  fools.   ' 

But  this  sounds  harsh,  and  gives  the  loise  ofience  I 
If  o'erstrain'd  wisdom  still  retains  the  name. 
How  knits  aiuterity  her  cloudy  brow. 
And  blames,  as  bold,  and  hazardous,  the  praim 
0€ pleaeure,  to  mankind,  unprtde^d,  too  dear! 
Ye  modem  Stoics !  hear  my  soft  reply ; 
Their  senses  men  toUl  trust :  we  can't  impose ; 
Or,  if  we  could,  is  imposition  right  ? 
Own  honey  sweet ;  but,  owning,  add  this  sting ; 
**  When  mixt  with  poison,  it  is  deadly  toa" 
Trath  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie. 
Is  noiight  but  virtue  to  be  prais'd,  as  good? 
Why  then  is  health  preferr'd  before  disease  ? 
What  nature  loves  is  good  without  cur  leave ; 
And  where  no  future  drawback  cries,  **  Beware,** 
Pleasure,  though  not  from  virtue,  should  prevail. 
'Tis  balm  to  life,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven ; 
How  odd  our  thanks  for  bounties  uneiyoy'd ! 
The  looe  ef  pleasure  is  man's  eldest-bom. 
Bom  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tombi 
Wisdom,  her  younger  sister,  though  more  grave. 
Was  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mais 
Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 

Lorenzo !  thou,  her  m^esty's  renown'd. 
Though  uncoifl  counsel,  learned  in  the  world  f 
Who  think'st  thyself  a  Murray,  with  disdain 
May'st  look  on  me.  Yet,  my  Demosthenes! 
Canst  thou  plead  pleasure's  cause  as  well  as  T  f 
Know'st  thou  her  nature,  purpose,  parentage  t 
Attend  my  song,  and  thou  shalt  know  them  all| 


And  know  thyself;  and  know  diyaelf  to  he 
(Strange  trath)  the  most  abstemious  man  alivt 
Tell  not  Calista;  she  will  laugh  thee  dead ; 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L ^ 

Absurd  presumption !  Thou  who  never  knew'it 
A  serious  thought !  shalt  thou  dare  dream  of  joy  I 
No  man  e'er  found  a  hcjtpy  life  by  chance; 
Or  yawn'd  it  into  being,  with  a  ^irish ; 
Or,  with  the  shout  of  grovelling  appetite. 
E'er  smelt  it  out.  and  grabb'd  it  from  ibe  din. 
An  art  it  is,  and  must  be  leamt ;  and  lesnt 
With  unremitting  efibrt,  or  be  lost ; 
And  leaves  us  perfect  blockheads,  in  oor  him. 
The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates; 
Wealth  may  seek  ns ;  but  wisdom  must  be  soogbt; 
Sought  before  all ;  but  (how  unlike  all  else 
We  seek  on  Earth  !)  'tis  never  sought  in  vein. 

Fint,  pleasure's  birth,  rise,  strength,  and  gisndm 
see. 
Brought  forth  by  wisdom,  nurst  by  disdpUm, 
By  patienoe  taught,  by  peraeceronos  cnmu'd, 
She  rears  her  head  majestic ;  round  her  thraoe, 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  juot. 
Each  virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  goari 
For  what  are  virtues  t  (formidable  name!^ 
What,  but  the  fountain,  or  defence,  of  joy  t 
Why,  then,  commanded  ?  Need  mankind  < 
At  once  to  merit,  and  to  make,  their  blissf 
Great  Legislator!  scarce  so  great,  as  kind ! 
If  men  are  ratkmal,  and  love  delight. 
Thy  gracious  law  but  flatten  human  choice; 
In  the  transgression  lies  the  penalty; 
And  they  the  most  indulge,  who  roost  obejr. 

Of  pfeosure,  next,  the  final  cause  explore; 
Its  mighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 
Not  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 
Divine  on  human,  pleasure  came  from  Hesrea 
In  aid  to  reason  was  the  goddess  sent; 
To  call  up  all  its  strength  by  such  a  chsrai. 
Pleasure,  first,  succors  virtoe  ,*  in  return. 
Virtue  gives  pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 
What,  but  the  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  ftith. 
Supports  life  natural,  dvH,  9pd  divine  t 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  repast,  we  live; 
"Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  applause,  we  plesse; 
Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  belief,  we  pray; 
(All  prayer  would  cease,  if  unbeliev'd  the  pii«0 
It  serves  ounelves,  our  species,  and  our  God; 
And  to  serve  more,  is  past  the  sphere  of  nsn- 
Glide,  then,  for  ever,  pleasure's  sacred  streso' 
Through  Eden,  as  Euphrates  ran,  it  runs, 
And  fosten  every  growth  of  happy  lifs; 
Makes  a  new  Eden  where  it  fiows ,'— but  such 
As  must  be  lost,  Lorenao !  by  thy  &1L 

«  What  m«m  J  6y  rty/oSr— Thou 'It  sbortljr* 
While  pleasure's  nature  is  at  laige  dispby'd ; 
Already  sung  h«r  on^gta,  and  ends. 
Those  glorious  ends,  by  kind,  or  by  degree, 
When  pleasure  violates,  'tis  then  a  vice. 
And  vengeance  too ;  it  hastens  into  psin. 
From  doe  refreshment,  life,  health,  resson,  joy; 
From  wild  excess,  pain,  grief,  distiscdoo,  detm  J 
Heaven's  justice,  this  proclaims,  and  that  her  »»• 
What  greater  evil  can  I  virish  my  foe. 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure,  fifom  •  a* 
Unbroach'd  by  just  authority,  unpMg'd 
By  tssuperance,  by  reason  unrefin'd  I 
A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  the  lee- 
Heaven,  others,  and  ourselves !  uninjor'd  mtt^ 
Drink  deep;  the  deepen  then,  the  more di««' 
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Angels  are  angek,  fhim  indulgence  there ; 
Tis  unrepenting  pleomre  makes  a  god. 

Dost  think  thyself  a  god  from  other  joys  ? 
A  victim  rather!  shortly  sure  to  bleed. 
The  wrong  mutt  monm :  can  Heaven's  appointments 

fail? 
Can  man  outwit  Omnipotence  f   Strike  out 
A  selAwrought  happiness  unmeant  by  him 
Who  made  us,  and  the  world  we  would  enjoy  t 
Who  ibnns  an  instrument,  ordains  from  whence 
Its  dissonance,  or  harmony,  shall  rise. 
Heaven  bade  the  soul  this  mortal  frame  inspire: 
Bade  virtue's  ray  divine  inspire  the  soul 
With  unprecarious  flows  of  vital  joy ; 
And,  without  breathing,  man  as  well  might  hope 
For  lile,  as  without  piety,  for  peace. 

*'l8  vtrtoe,  then,  and  jnefy  the  same  f 
No ;  piety  is  more ;  'tis  virtue's  source ; 
Mother  of  every  worth,  as  that  of  joy. 
Men  <f  ihe'woHd  this  doctrine  ill  digest: 
They  smile  at  piety ;  yet  boast  ak>ud 
Good-mU  to  men;  nor  know  they  strive  to  part 
What  nature  joins ;  and  thus  confute  themselves. 
With  piety  begins  all  good  on  Earth ; 
^is  the  first-born  of  rationality. 
Cmucience^  her  first  law  broken,  wounded  lies ; 
Enfeebled,  lifeless,  impotent  to  good ; 
A  ieign*d  afiRNStion  bounds  her  utmost  power. 
Seme  we  can*t  love,  but  for  the  Almighty's  sake ; 
A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man; 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  does ; 
And,  in  his  kindest  actions,  he's  unkind. 

On  piety,  humanity  is  built; 
And  on  humanity,  much  happiness ; 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 
A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God  is  Heaven ; 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life ; 
The  whirls  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart 
A  Deity  believ'd,  is  joy  begun; 
A  Deity  adored,  ii  joy  sidvanc'd ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  is  joy  matur'd. 
Each  branch  o£ piety  delight  inspires; 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 
O'er  death's  dark  gulC  and  all  its  horror  hides; 
Praise,  ths  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy. 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prayer  ardent  opens  Heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 
Who  worships  the  Great  Gcd^  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  Heaven,  and  sets  his  foot  on  Hell. 

Lorenzo !  when  wast  thou  at  church  before  f 
Thou  think'st  the  service  kmg :  but  is  it  just  7 
Though  just,  unwelcome ;  thou  hadst  rather  tread 
UnhaUow'd  ground ;  the  Muse,  to  win  thine  ear, 
Must  take  an  air  less  solemn.   She  complies. 
Ch)od  conaaence !  at  the  sound  (he  world  retires ; 
Verse  disaflects  it,  and  Lorenao  smiles ; 
Yet  has  she  her  mragUo  full  of  charms ; 
And  such  as  age  shall  heighten,  not  impair. 
Art  thou  dejected  f  Is  thy  mind  o'ercastt 
Amid  her  fair-ones,  thou  the  &irest  choose. 
To  chase  thy  gloom.-^**Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth ; 
Chain  down  some  paaeion ;  do  some  generous  good ; 
Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile ; 
Correct  thy  friend;  befriend  thy  greatest  foe; 
Or  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine,  [thee." 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  him  who  made 
Thy  gloom  is  scatter'd,  sprightly  spirits  flow ; 
Though  wither'd  is  thy  vine^  and  harp  unstrung, 


Dost  call  the  bowl,  the  viol,  and  the  dance, 
Loud  mirth,  mad  laughtorf    Wretched  oomforteis! 
Physicians !  more  than  half  of  thy  disease. 
Laughter,  though  never  censur'd  yet  as  sin, 
(Pandon  a  thought  that  only  aeenu  severej 
Is  half-immoral ;  is  it  much  indulg'd  f 
By  venting  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought* 
It  shows  a  aeomer,  or  it  makes  a  fool ; 
And  sins,  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 
Tia  pride,  or  emptiness,  applies  the  straw, 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  efifuse! 
Of  grief  approaching,  the  portentous  sign ! 
The  house  of  laughtor  makes  a  house  of  woe. 
A  man  triunq»hant  is  a  monstrous  sight ; 
A  man  defected  is  a  sight  as  mean. 
What  cause  for  triunqth,  where  such  ills  abound! 
What  for  defection,  where  presides  a  power, 
Who  call'd  us  into  being  to  be  blest  ? 
So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  may  rise  to  joy ; 
So  joy,  as  conscious  joy  to  grief  may  fiiU. 
Most  true,  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad ; 
But  neither  will  sonorous,  bubUing  mirth, 
A  shallow  stream  of  happiness  betray : 
Too  happy  to  be  sportive,  he 's  serene. 

Yet  wouldst  thou  laugh  (but  at  thy  own  expense), 
This  counsel  strange  should  I  presume  to  give — 
'*  Retire,  and  read  thy  BQtle,  to  be  gay." 
There  truths  abound  of  sovereign  aid  to  peace ; 
Ah !  do  not  prize  them  less,  because  inspir'd, 
As  thou,  and  thine,  are  apt  and  proud  to  do. 
If  iioe  inspir'd,  that  pregnant  page  had  stood. 

Time's  treasure ;  and  the  wonder  of  the  wise ! 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  thy  soul  alone  at  stake ; 
Alas! — Should  men  mistake  thee  for  a  fool; — 
What  man  of  taste  for  genius,  wisdom,  truth. 
Though  tender  of  thy  ftme,  could  interpose  f 
Believe  me,  sense,  here,  acts  a  double  part. 

And  the  true  critic  is  a  Christian  toa 

But  these,  thou  think'st,  are  gloomy  paths  to  joy. 

True  joy  in  sun-shine  ne'er  was  found  at  first ; 
They,  first,  themselves  offend,  who  greatly  please; 

And  travel  only  gives  us  sound  repose. 

Heaven  seUs  all  pleasure ;  efifort  is  the  price ; 

The  joys  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man ; 

And  glory  the  victorious  laurd  spreads 

O'er  pleasure*8  pure,  perpetual,  placid  stream. 
There  is  a  time,  when  toil  must  be  preferr'd, 

Or  joy,  by  misiim'd  fondness,  is  undone. 

A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 

Thou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  blest 

False  joys,  indeed,  are  bom  from  want  of  thought . 

From  thoughts  full  bent,  and  energy,  the  true ; 

And  that  denmnds  a  mind  in  equal  poise, 

Remote  from  gloomy  grief  and  glaring  joy. 

Much  joy  not  only  speaks  small  happiness. 

But  happiness  that  shortly  must  expire! 

Con  joy,  unbottom'd  in  reflection,  stand  7 

And,  in  a  tempest,  can  reflection  livet 

Can  joy,  like  thine,  secure  itself  an  hourt 

Can  joy,  like  thine,  meet  accident  unshock'd  t 

Or  ope  the  door  to  honest  poverty  ? 

Or  talk  vrith  threatening  death,  and  not  turn  pale  t 

In  such  a  world,  and  such  a  nature,  these 

Are  needful  fundamentals  of  delight ; 

These  fundamentals  give  delight  indeed ; 

Delight,  pure,  delicate,  and  durable ; 

Delight,  unshaken,  masculine,  divine ; 

A  constant,  and  a  sound,  but  serious  joy. 
Is  joy  the  daughter  of  severity  f 

It  is ; — ^yet  fiir  my  doctrine  from  seven. 
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"*  Rejoice  £>r  ever !"  it  becomes  a  man : 

Exalts,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods. 

**  Rejoice  for  ever !"  Nature  cries,  "  Rejoice!" 

And  drinks  to  man,  in  her  nectareous  cup, 

Mixt  ap  of  delicates  &T  every  sense ; 

To  the  great  Founder  of  the  bounteous  feast. 

Drinks  glory,  gratitude,  eternal  praise ; 

And  he  that  will  not  pledge  heVf  is  a  churl. 

lU  firmly  to  support,  good  fully  taste, 

Is  the  whole  science  of  felicity : 

Yet  sparing  pledge :  her  bowl  is  not  the  best 

Mankind  can  boast — '^  A  rational  repast ; 

Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 

A  military  discipline  of  thought, 

To  foil  temptation,  in  the  doubtful  field ; 

And  ever-waking  ardor  £>r  ike  right.'* 

Tis  these  first  give,  then  guard,  a  cheerful  heart 

Nought  that  is  righU  think  little ;  well  aware, 

What  reason  bids,  God  bids ;  by  his  command 

How  aggrandiz'd,  the  smallest  thing  we  do ! 

Thus,  not-hing  is  insipid  to  the  wise : 

To  thee,  insipid  all,  but  what  is  mad ; 

Joys  season'd  high,  and  tasting  strong  of  guilt 

**  Mad  /"  (thou  reply'st,  with  indignation  fir'd) 
'*  Of  ancient  sages  proud  to  tread  the  steps, 
I  foUow  nolvre/'-^FoUow  Ttature  still. 
But  look  it  be  thine  own  .*  is  conscience^  then. 
No  part  of  nature  ?    Is  she  not  supreme  t 
Thou  regicide .'  O  raise  her  from  the  dead ! 
Then  follow  nature,  and  resemble  God. 

When,  spite  of  conscience,  pleasure  is  pursued, 
Man*s  nature  is  unnaturally  pleas'd ; 
And  what 's  unnatural  is  painful  too 
At  intervals,  and  must  disgust  e'en  thee ! 
The  fact  thou  know'st;  but  not,  perhaps,  the  cause. 
Virtue's  foundations  with  the  world's  were  laid ; 
Heaven  mixt  her  with  our  make,  and  twisted  close 
Her  sacred  interests  with  the  strings  of  life. 
Who  breaks  her  awful  mandate,  shocks  himselfl 
His  better  self;  and  is  it  greater  pain, 
Our  soul  should  murmur,  or  our  dust  repine  f 
And  one,  in  their  eternal  war,  must  bleed. 

If  one  must  sufler,  which  should  least  be  sparM  ? 
The  pains  of  mind  surpass  the  pains  of  sense : 
Ask,  then,  the  gout  what  torment  is  in  guilt 
The  joys  of  sense  to  mental  joys  are  mean : 
Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds ;  the  soul 
On  pest,  and  future,  forages  for  joy. 
Tis  hers,  by  retrospect  through  time  to  range ; 
And  forward  time's  great  sequel  to  survey. 
Could  human  courts  take  vengeance  on  the  mind. 
Axes  might  nist  and  racks  and  gibbets  fall : 
Guard  then  thy  mind,  and  leave  the  reet  to  fate. 

Lorenzo !  wilt  thou  never  be  a  man  ? 
The  man  is  dead,  who  for  the  body  lives, 
Lur'd,  by  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  to  list 
With  every  lust  that  wars  against  his  peace : 
And  sets  him  quite  at  variance  with  himselfl 
Thyself,  first  know;  then  love :  a  self  there  is 
Of  virtue  fond,  that  kindles  at  her  charms. 
A  sdf  there  is,  as  fond  of  every  vice. 
While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart : 
Humility  degrades  injustice  robs, 
Blest  bounty  beggars  it  fair  truth  betrays. 
And  godlike  magnanimity  destroys. 
Tliis  L-elf,  when  rival  to  the  former,  scorn; 
When  not  in  competition,  kindly  treat ; 
Pefend  it  feed  it : — but  when  virtue  bids. 
Toss  it  or  to  the  fowls,  or  to  the  flames. 


And  why  7  Tis  love  of  pleasure  bids  ihse  Uctd; 
Comply,  or  own  self-kive  extinct,  or  UxnL 

For  what  is  meet  Seli4ove  in  a  misiskfl: 
A  poor  blind  merchant  buying  joys  loo  dssr. 
And  wrtue,  what  f  Tis  self-love  in  her  win, 
Quite  skilful  in  the  market  of  delight 
Self-love's  good  sense  is  love  of  that  dresd  power 
From  whom  herself,  and  all  she  can  enjojr. 
Other  self-k>ve  is  but  disguis'd  self-haie ; 
More  mortal  than  the  malice  of  our  foes ; 
A  self-bate,  now,  scarce  felt ;  thai  felt  fiiU«)R, 
When  being  curst;  extinction,  loud  impkw'd; 
And  every  thing  preferr'd  to  what  we  am 

Yet  this  self-love  Lorenzo  makes  his  choke: 
And,  in  this  choice  triumphant,  boasts  of  jojr. 
How  is  his  want  of  happiness  betny'd. 
By  disaffection  to  the  present  hour ! 
Imagination  wanders  for  afield : 
The  future  pleases :  why  ?  The  present  psioi- 
*•  But  that's  a  seerA"  Yes.  which  all  men  know; 
And  know  firom  thee,  disoover'd  nnawsrei. 
Thy  ceaseless  agitation,  reetleas  roll 
From  cheat  to  cheat  impatient  of  a  paose; 
What  is  it^— Tis  the  cradle  of  the  sool, 
From  instinct  sent,  to  rock  her  in  disease, 
Which  her  Vbysidan,  reason,  will  not  cme. 
A  poor  expedient !  yet  thy  best ;  and  while 
It  mitigates  thy  pain,  it  owns  it  toa 

Such  are  Lorenzo's  wretched  remedies ! 
The  weak  have  remedies;  the  wise  havejo^ 
Superior  wisdom  is  superior  bliss. 
And  what  sure  mark  distinguishes  the  vriie  \ 
Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same; 
Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wing. 
Sick  of  herself,  is  /oUy's  character; 
As  wisdom's  is,  a  modest  sel^pplause. 
A  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest 
Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  aiS 
The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  folt  at  home. 
F€dse  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  iropons; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-eustain'd,  the  frve; 
The  true  is  fixt,  and  solid  as  a  vock ; 
Slippery  the/o/se,  and  tossing,  as  the  ware. 
This,  a  wild  wanderer  on  Earth,  like  Cain; 
TImU  like  the  fabled,  self-enaroour'd  boy. 
Home-contemplation  her  supreme  deUgbt; 
She  dreads  an  interruptioa  from  without 
Smit  with  her  ovm.  condition ;  and  the  mors 
Intense  she  gazes,  still  it  chaims  the  more. 

No  man  is  happy,  till  he  thinks,  on  Esrih 
There  breathes  not  a  more  happy  than  himself: 
Then  envy  dies,  and  love  o'erflows  on  all; 
And  love  o'erflowing  makes  an  angel  here. 
Such  angels,  all,  entitled  to  repose 
On  Urn  who  governs  ftte  r  though  tempest  fsovcts. 
Though  nature  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  on  Hea»»i 
To  lean  on  him,  on  whom  archangels  leso  \ 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  gnve. 
They  stand  collecting  every  beam  of  thoaght 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  with  divine  delight; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from,  and  go  to,  HesTes 
Hence,  are  tkey  studious  of  sequester'd  soenesi 
While  noise,  and  dissipation,  comfort  Que. 

Were  all  men  happy,  revellings  would  cesift 
That  opiate  for  inquietude  widiin. 
I^orenso!  never  man  wa*  truly  blesti 
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But  it  compot'd,  and  gave  him  such  a  cast. 
As  /oQy  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy. 
A  cast,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud  ; 
A  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart 
O  for  a  joy  from  thy  Philanders  spring ! 
A  spring  perennial,  rising  in  the  breast, 
And  permanent,  as  pure!  no  turbid  stream 
Of  rapturous  exultation,  swelling  high ; 
Which,  like  land-floods,  impetuous  pour  awhile, 
Then  sink  at  once,  and  leave  us  in  the  mire. 
What  does  the  man,  who  transient  joy  prefers  t 
What,  but  prefer  the  bubbles  to  the  stream  f 

Vain  are  all  sudden  sallies  of  delight ; 
Convulsions  of  a  weak,  distemper'd  joy. 
Joy*s  a  fixt  state ;  a  teniire,  not  a  start. 
Bliss  there  is  none,  but  unpreoarious  bliss : 
That  is  the  gem :  sell  all,  and  purchase  that 
Why  go  a-begging  to  contingencies, 
Not  gain'd  with  ease,  nor  safely  lov'd,  if  gain'd  ? 
At  good  fortuitous,  draw  beck,  and  pause ; 
Suspect  it ;  what  thou  canst  insure,  enjoy ; 
And  nought  but  what  thou  giv'st  thyself  is  sure. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  that  reason  gives, 
And  makes  it  as  immortal  as  herself: 
To  mortals,  nought  immortal,  but  their  worth. 

Worth,  conscious  worth !  should  absolutely  reign ; 
And  other  joys  ask  leave  for  their  approach ; 
Nor,  unexaminM,  ever  leave  obtain. 
Thou  art  all  anarchy ;  a  mob  of  joys 
Wage  war,  and  pensh  in  intestine  broils ; 
Not  the  least  promise  of  internal  peace ! 
No  bosom-comfort !  or  unborrow'd  bliss ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds ;  all  outward-bound, 
*Mid  sands,  and   rocks,  and   storms,  to  cruise  for 

pleasure; 
If  gain'd,  dear-bought;  and  better  miai*d  than  gain*d. 
Mtich  pain  must  expiate  what  much  pain  procured. 
Fancy t  and  tenae,  from  an  infected  shore. 
Thy  cargo  bring ;  and  pestilence  the  prize. 
Then,  such  thy  thirst,  (insatiable  thirst! 
By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more !) 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  tense  is  tir'd. 

Imagination  is  the  Paphian  shop, 
Where  feeble  happiness,  like  Vulcan,  lame. 
Bide  foul  u2etis,  in  their  dark  recess. 
And  hot  as  Hell  (which  kindled  the  black  fires,) 
With  wanton  art,  those  fiital  arrows  form. 
Which  murder  all  thy  time,  nealth,  wealth,  and  fame. 
Wouldst  thou  receive  them,  other  thoughts  there  are, 
On  angel-wing,  descending  from  above. 
Which  these,  with  art  divine,  would  counter-work, 
And  form  celestial  armor  for  thy  peace. 

In  this  is  seen  imagination's  guilt ; 
But  who  can  count  her  folliea  ?  She  betrays  thee, 
To  think  in  grandeur  there  is  something  great 
For  works  of  curious  art,  and  ancient  fame, 
Thy  genius  hungers,  elegantly  pein'd ; 
And  foreign  climea  must  cater  for  thy  taste. 
Hence,  what  disaster! — ^Though  the  price  was  paid, 
That  persecuting  priest,  the  Turk  of  Rome, 
Whose  foot  (ye  gods.*)  though  cloven,  must  be  kiss'd, 
Detain'd  thy  dinner  on  the  Latian  shore ; 
(Such  is  the  fate  of  honest  Protestants!) 
And  poor  magydficence  is  starv'd  to  death. 
Hence  just  resentment,  indignation,  ire ! 
Be  pacified ;  if  outtoard  things  are  great, 
'Tis  magnanimity  great  things  to  scorn ; 
Pompous  expenses,  and  parades  august. 
And  courts,  that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace. 


True  happiness  ne'er  enter'd  at  an  eye ; 
True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  of  fortune  ever  blest  the  bad, 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  joys ; 
That  jewel  wanting,  triple  crowns  are  poor: 
So  tell  his  holinest,  and  be  reveng'd. 

Pleasure,  we  boUi  agree,  is  man's  chief  good ; 
Or  only  contest  what  deserves  the  name. 
Givep/eosMre's  name  to  nought  but  what  has  pass'd 
Th'  authentic  seal  of  reason,  (which,  like  Yorke, 
Demurs  on  what  it  passes.)  and  defies 
The  tooth  of  Time ;  when  past,  a  pleasure  still ; 
Dearer  on  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age. 
And  doubly  to  be  priz'd,  as  it  promotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present,  joy. 
Some  joys  the  future  overcast ;  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the  tomb 
Some  joys  endear  eternity ;  some  give 
Abborr'd  annihilation  drc«dfu1  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice  f 
Consult  thy  ukcHe  existence,  and  be  safo ; 
That  oracle  will  put  all  doubt  to  flight 
Short  is  the  lesson,  though  my  lecture  long, 
Be  good — and  let  Heaven  answer  for  the  rest 

Yet  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankind,  I  grant 
In  this  our  day  of  proof)  our  land  of  hope. 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene ; 
Clouds,  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day. 
But  never  conquer :  e'en  the  beat  must  own. 
Patience,  and  resignation,  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  Earth.    The  pillars,  these : 
But  those  of  Seth  not  more  remote  from  thee, 
Till  this  heroic  lesson  thou  hast  leamt ; 
To  frown  at  pleasure,  and  to  smile  in  pain. 
Fir'd  at  the  prospect  of  unclouded  bUss, 
Heaven  in  reversion,  like  the  Sun,  as  yet 
Beneath  th'  horizon,  cheers  us  in  this  world ; 
It  sheds,  on  souls  susceptible  of  light 
The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

"  This,"  says  Lorenzo,  **ian  fair  harangue : 
But  can   harangues  blow  beck  strong  Nature's 

stream ; 
Or  stem  the  tide  Heaven  pushes  through  our  veins. 
Which  sweeps  away  man's  impotent  resolves. 
And  lays  his  labor  level  with  the  worldV* 

Themselves  men  make  their  comment  on  man- 
kind ; 
And  think  nought  is,  but  what  they  find  at  home : 
Thus  weakness  to  chimera  turns  the  truth. 
Nothing  romantic  has  the  Muse  prescrib'd. 
Above,*  Lorenzo  saw  the  roan  of  Earth, 
The  nu»1al  man ;  and  wretched  was  the  sight 
To  balance  that  to  comfort  and  exalt 
Now  see  the  man  immorkd:  him,  I  mean, 
Who  lives  as  such ;  whose  heart  full  bent  on  Heaven 
Leans  all  that  way,  his  bias  to  the  stars. 
The  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set  shall  raise 
His  lustre  more ;  though  bright  without  a  soil : 
Observe  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire ; 
Nor  stop  at  wonder ;  imitate,  and  live. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  drew. 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed ! 
A  man  on  Earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  ahoce  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion*%  storm ; 


•  In  a  former  Night. 
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All  the  black  cares,  and  tumults,  of  this  life, 

like  bannleflB  thonden,  breaking  at  hia  feet, 

Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 

EaaUCn  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred,  and  the  slave, 

A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  henl !  be  sees, 

Bewilder'd  in  the  vale  \  in  all  unlike ! 

His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  I 

What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  f 

The  present  all  their  care ;  the  future,  hi». 
When  public  wel&re  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature ;  his  exalt 
Mankind*s  esteem  ihey  court;  and  he,  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  oi  false  felicities ; 
JHiis,  the  compos'd  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throui^out  is  his  consistent  peace. 
All  of  one  color,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  party-color'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  oi  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedniBss. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  ihars:  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity: 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makea  Jtim  adore. 
Where  they  see  m/ountainSt  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  cmptre,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  groin. 
Hiey  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine : 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  sight  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honors  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
J%ey  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 
7%eir  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  Heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  ii\jorer  his  foe ; 
Nought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his 

peace. 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fiill. 
TTieir  iio-joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins : 
His  joys  create^  theire  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete ; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet 

But  nothing  charms  Lorenzo,  like  the  firm 
Undaunted  breast — And  whose  is  that  high  praise  ? 
TTiey  jrield  to  pleasure,  though  they  danger  brave. 
And  show  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field  ; 
If  there  they  show  it,  *tis  for  glory  shown  ; 
Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts. 
A  cordial  his  sustains  that  cannot  fiiil ; 
By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unbroke  by  pain. 
He  shares  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts. 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls ; 
And  when  he  fells,  writes  VICI  on  his  shield. 
From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above ; 
From  nobler  recompense,  above  t^splause  ; 
Which  owes  to  roan's  short  out-k)ok  all  its  charms. 


Backward  to  credit  what  he  never  felt, 
Lorenzo  cries,^ — **  Where  shines  this  miiMle! 
From  what  root  rises  this  imunorial  siaa  T 
A  root  that  grows  not  in  Lorenzo's  grouid; 
The  root  dissect,  nor  wonder  at  the  jUmeer. 

He  follows  nature  (not  like  thee*^  and  ib>iq  a 
An  uninverted  system  of  a  man. 
His  appetiie  wean  reason's  golden  chain. 
And  finds,  in  due  restraint,  its  luxuiy. 
His  passion^  like  an  eagle  well  reclaim'd, 
Is  taught  to  fly  at  nought,  but  infinite. 
Patient  his  hope,  unanxioua  is  his  core. 
His  caution  fearless,  and  his  ^rie^(if  grief 
The  gods  ordain)  a  stranger  to  despair. 
And  why  I — Because,  afifection,  more  than  meet 
His  wisdom  leaves  not  disengag'd  fiom  Heafea. 
Those  secondary  goods  that  smile  on  Eaitfa, 
He,  loving  in  proportion,  loves  in  peace. 
They  most  the  world  ei^joy,  who  least  adoire^ 
His  understanding  'scapes  the  commoD  ckiud 
Of  fumes,  arising  from  a  boiling  breast 
His  head  is  clear,  because  his  heart  is  cool, 
By  worldly  competitions  uninflam'd. 
The  moderate  movements  of  his  soul  admit 
Distinct  ideas,  and  matur'd  debate. 
An  eye  impartial,  and  an  even  scale ; 
Whence  judgment  sound,  and  unrepenting  duiee 
Thus,  in  a  double  sense,  the  good  are  wise; 
On  its  own  dunghill,  wiser  than  the  worid. 
What,  then,  the  worid  f  It  must  be  douUy  weak; 
Strange  truth !  as  aoon  would  Ihey  beliew  ikir 
Creed. 

Tet  thus  it  is ;  nor  otherwise  can  be ; 
So  fer  from  aught  romantic,  what  I  sing. 
Bliss  has  no  being,  virtue  has  no  stnngtfa. 
But  from  the  prospect  of  immortal  Ufe. 
Who  think  Earth  all,  or  (what  weighs  jm  ^ 

same) 
Who  care  no  further,  must  prize  what  it  yieUi; 
Fond  of  its  fiuicies,  protid  of  its  parades. 
Who  thinks  Earth  nothing,  cant  its  channi adniie; 
He  can't  a  foe,  though  moat  malignant,  hate. 
Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe. 
'TIS  hard  for  them  (yet  who  so  loudly  boart 
Good-will  to  men  0  to  love  their  dearest  fheod; 
For  may  not  he  invade  their  good  atprtmt. 
Where  the  least  jealousy  turns  love  to  gall  \ 
All  shines  to  them,  that  for  a  season  shibes. 
Each  act,  each  thought,  he  questions,  "  Wbat » 

weight. 
Its  color  what,  a  diousand  ages  hence  T 
And  what  it  there  appears,  he  deems  it  sow- 
Hence,  pura  are  the  receases  of  his  sooL 
The  godlike  man  has  nothing  to  conceal. 
His  virtue,  constitutionally  deep, 
His  habU\  firmness,  and  afftction'i  flame; 
Angels,  allied,  descend  to  feed  the  fire; 
And  deaiK  which  others  slays,  makes  him  a  p)d. 

And  now,  Lorenzo !  bigot  of  this  world !  ^ 
Wont  to  disdain  poor  bigots  caught  by  HesTen. 
Stand  by  thy  aoom,  and  be  reduc'd  to  noa^'' 
For  what  art  thou  ?— Thou  boaster!   while  ay 

glare. 

Thy  gaudy  grandeur,  and  mere  woridly  worth, 
Like  a  broad  mist,  at  distance,  strikss  us  »»<: 
And  like  a  mist,  is  nothing  when  at  haod; 
His  merit,  like  a  mountain,  on  approach. 
Swells  more,  and  rises  nearer  to  the  ikies, 
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By  promise  no»,  and  by  poMcaaion  Mon, 

(Too  foon,  too  mucht  it  cannot  be)  his  own. 
From  this  thy  just  annihilation  rise, 

Lorenao !  rise  to  tomelkingt  by  reply. 
1         The  world,  thy  client,  listens,  and  expects ; 
I         And  longs  to  crown  thee  with  immortal  praise. 

Canst  thou  be  silent  t  No ;  for  wit  is  thine ; 
;         And  wit  talks  mott,  when  hast  she  has  to  say, 

And  reoaon  interrupts  not  her  career. 

She  *U  say — That  mitta  above  the  moitntaina  rise ; 

And,  with  a  thousand  pleasantries,  amuse; 

She  '11  sparkle,  posde,  flutter,  raise  a  dust, 
,         And  fly  conviction,  in  the  dust  she  raised. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste ! 
I        "Tia  precious,  as  the  vehicle  of  tense  ,* 

But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease, 
j         Pernicious  talent!  flatter'd  by  the  world. 

By  the  blind  world,  which  thinks  the  talent  rare. 
I        Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo  I  wit  abounds ; 
I        Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  wine  inspires 

The  lucky  flash ;  and  madness  rarely  fails, 
'j        Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stirs, 

Confers  the  beys,  and  rivals  thy  renown. 
I         For  thy  renown,  'twere  well,  was  this  the  worst ; 

Chaiux  often  hits  It ;  and,  to  pique  the  more, 

See  dullness,  blundering  on  vivacities. 

Shakes  her  sage  head  at  the  calamity, 

Which  has  ezpos'd,  and  let  her  down  to  thee. 

But  wisdottit  awful  wisdom !  which  inspects, 
'         Discerns,  compares,  weighs,  separates,  infers, 
'         Seizes  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last ; 
'         How  rare !  in  senates,  synods,  sought  in  vain ; 

Or,  if  there  found,  'us  sacred  to  the  few; 

While  a  lewd  prostitute  to  multitudes. 

Frequent,  as  fatal,  wil :  in  civil  life, 
'  Wit  makes  an  enterpriser ;  seiue,  a  man. 

Wit  hates  authority ;  commotion  loves. 

And  thinks  herself  the  lightning  ot  the  storm. 

In  states,  'tis  dangerous ;  in  rdigion^  death : 
^         Shall  wit  tum  Christian,  when  the  dull  heUeoe  t 

Senas  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume ; 
'         The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 
'         Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound ; 

When  cut  by  toif,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam ; 

Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

Witj  widow'd  of  good  sense,  is  worse  than  nought ; 

It  hoists  more  sail  to  run  against  a  rock. 

Thus,  a  W/'-Chesterfleld  is  quite  a  fool  ; 

Whom  duU  fools  scorn,  and  bless  their  want  of  wit 
How  ruinous  the  rock  I  warn  thee,  shun. 

Where  Syrens  sit,  to  sing  thee  to  thy  fate ! 

A  joy,  in  which  our  reason  bears  no  part, 

Is  but  a  sorrow  tickling,  ere  it  stings. 

Let  not  the  oooings  of  the  world  allure  thee ; 

Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true  ? 

Happy  !  of  this  bad  world  who  little  know : — 

And  yet.  we  much  must  know  her,  to  be  safe. 

To  know  the  world,  not  love  her,  is  thy  point ; 

She  gives  but  little,  nor  that  little,  long. 

There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse ; 

A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy ; 

Our  thoughtless  agiiation*s  idle  child. 

That  mandes  high,  that  sparkles  and  expires. 

Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before. 

An  animal  ovation !  such  as  holds 

No  commerce  with  our  reason,  but  subsists 

On  juices,   through   the  well-ton'd   tubes,  weU 
strain'd ; 

A  Bice  machine !  scarce  ever  tun'd  aright ; 


And  when  it  jars — thy  Syrens  sing  no  more* 
Thy  dance  is  done ;  the  demi-god  is  thrown 
(Sh^rt  apotheosis  0  beneath  the  man. 
In  coward  gloom  immers'd,  or  fell  despair. 

Art  thou  yet  duU  enough  despair  to  dread, 
And  sUirtle  at  destruction  ?  If  thou  art. 
Accept  a  buckler,  take  it  to  the  field  ; 
(A  field  of  battle  is  this  mortal  life  i) 
When  danger  threotens,  lay  it  on  thy  heart ; 
A  single  sentence  proof  against  the  world  ,* 
"  Soul,  body,  fortune  !  every  good  pertain 
To  one  o(  these ;  but  prize  not  all  alike ; 
The  goods  of  fortune  to  the  body's  health. 
Body  to  soul,  and  soul  submit  to  God." 
Wouldst  thou  build  lasting  happiness  7  Do  this ; 
The  inverted  pyramid  can  never  stand. 

Is  this  truth  doubtful  t  It  outshines  the  Sun; 
Nay  the  Sun  shines  not,  but  to  show  us  this. 
The  single  lesson  of  mankind  on  Earth. 
And  yet — ^yet  what  f-'-^No  news !  mankind  is  mad , 
Such  mighty  numbers  list  against  the  right, 
(And  what  can't  numbers,  when  bewitch'd,  achieve 7) 
They  talk  themselves  to  something  like  belief) 
That  all  Earth's  joys  are  theirs :  as  Athens'  fool 
Grinn'd  from  the  port,  on  every  sail  his  own. 

They  grin;   but  wherefore?  and  how  long  the 
laugh? 
Half  ignorance,  their  mirth ;  and  half,  a  lie ; 
To  cheat   the  world,  and  cheat   themselves,  they 

smile. 
Hard  either  task !  The  most  abandon'd  own. 
That  others,  if  abandon'd,  are  undone : 
Then  for  themselves,  the  moment  reason  wakes, 
(And  Providence  denies  it  long  repose,) 
O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety! 
They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen, 
Scarce  muster  patience  to  support  the  force, 
And  pump  sad  laughter  till  the  curtain  foils. 
Scarce,  did  I  say  ?  Some  cannot  sit  it  out; 
on  tb^ir  own  daring  hands  the  curtain  draw, 
And  show  us  what  their  joy,  by  their  despair. 

The  clotted  hair!  gor'd  breast  I  blaspheming  eye! 
Its  impious  fury  still  alive  in  death ! 
Shut,  shut  the  shocking  scene. — But  Heaven  denies 
A  cover  to  such  guilt ;  and  so  should  man. 
Look  round,  Lorenzo!  see  the  reeking  blade, 
Th'  envenom'd  phial,  and  the  fotal  ball ; 
The  strangling  cord,  and  sufifocating  stream ; 
The  lothesome  rottenness,  and  foul  decays 
From  raging  riot  (slower  suicides !) 
And  pride  in  these,  more  execrable  still ! 
How  horrid  all  to  Uiought ! — But  horrors,  these, 
That  vouch  the  truth ;  and  aid  my  feeble  song. 
From  vice,  sense,  fancy,  no  man  can  be  blest : 
Bliss  is  too  great,  to  lodge  within  an  hour : 
When  an  immortal  beuig  aims  at  bliss, 
Duration  is  essential  to  the  name. 
O  for  a  joy  from  reason  !  joy  from  that, 
Which  makes  man  man ;  and,  exercis'd  aright. 
Will  make  him  more:  a  bounteous  joy !  that  gives; 
And  promises ;  that  weaves,  with  art  divine. 
The  richest  prospect  into  present  peace 
A  joy  ambitious  !  Joy  in  common  held 
With  thrones  ethereal,  and  their  greater  far; 
A  joy  high-privileg'd  from  chance,  time,  death ! 
A  joy  which  death  shall  double,  judgment  crown  t 
Crown'd  higher,  and  still  higher,  at  each  stage, 
Through  blest  eternity's  long  day :  yet  still, 
Not  more  remote  from  sorrow,  than  from  him. 
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Whose  lavish  hand,  whose  love  stupendous,  poon 
So  much  of  Deity  on  guilty  dust. 
TTtere,  O  my  Lucia!  may  I  meet  thee  there, 
Where  not  thy  presence  can  improve  my  bliss ! 

Affects  not  this  the  tages  of  the  world  t 
Can  nought  affect  them,  but  what  fooU  them  too  f 
Eternity,  depending  on  an  hour. 
Makes  eerious  thought  man's  wisdom,  joy,  and  praise. 
Nor  need  you  blush  (though  sometim.es  your  de- 
signs 
May  shun  the  light)  at  your  designs  on  Heaven : 
Sole  point !  where  over^taahful  is  your  blame. 
Are  you  not  wise  t — You  luiow  you  are :  yet  hear 
One  truth,  amid  your  numerous  schemes,  mislaid, 
Or  overlook'd,  or  thrown  aside,  if  seen } 
<*  Our  schemes  to  plan  by  ihit  world,  or  the  next, 
Is  the  sole  difference  between  wise  and  fool.*' 
All  worthy  men  will  weigh  3^u  in  this  scale ; 
What  wonder  then,  if  they  pronounce  you  light  t 
Is  their  esteem  alone  not  worth  your  care  ? 
Accept  my  simple  scheme,  of  common  sense ; 
Thus,  save  your  fame,  and  make  two  worlds  your 
own. 

The  world  replies  not ; — ^but  the  world  persists ; 
And  puts  the  cause  off  to  the  longest  day, 
Planning  evasions  for  the  day  of  doom. 
So  far,  at  that  re-hearing,  from  redress. 
They  then  turn  witnesses  against  themselves : 
Hear  that,  Lorenzo!  nor  be  wise  to-morrow. 
Haste,  haste !  A  man,  by  nature,  is  in  haste ; 
For  who  shall  answer  for  another  hour  7 
'Tis  highly  prudent,  to  make  one  sure  friend  ; 
And  that  thou  canst^iot  do,  this  side  the  skies. 

Ye  sons  of  Earth !  (nor  wiUing  to  be  more !) 
Since  verse  you  think  from  priestcraft  somewhat  free, 
Thus  in  an  age  so  gay,  the  Muse  plain  truths 
(Truths,  which,  at  church,  you  might  have  heard  in 

prose) 
Has  ventured  into  light ;  well-pleas*d  the  verse 
Should  be  forgot,  if  you  the  truths  retain : 
And  crown  her  with  your  welfare,  not  your  praise. 
But  praise  she  need  not  fear :  I  see  my  fate ; 
And  headlong  leap,  like  Curtius,  down  the  gulf, 
Since  many  an  ample  volume^  mighty  tome^ 
Must  die ;  and  die  unwept ;  O  thou  minute, 
Devoted  page  !  go  forth  among  thy  foes ; 
Go  nobly  proud  of  martyrdom  for  truth, 
And  die  a  double  death :  mankind,  incens'd, 
Denies  thee  long  to  live :  nor  shalt  thou  rest 
When  thou  art  dead ;  in  Stygian  shades  arraigned 
By  Lucifer,  as  traitor  to  his  throne, 
And  bold  blasphemer  of  his  friend — the  world ; 
The  world,  whose  legions  cost  him  slender  pay, 
And  vdunleers  around  his  banner  swarm ; 
Prudent,  as  Prussia,  in  her  zeal  for  Gaul ! 

"  Are  all,  then,  fools?"   Lorenzo  cries — ^Yes,  all, 
But  such  as  hold  this  doctrine  (new  to  thee;) 
**  The  mother  of  true  wisdom  is  the  wUl ;" 
The  noblest  intellect,  a  fool  without  it. 
World-wisdom  much  has  done,  and  more  may  do, 
In  arts  and  sciences,  in  wars  and  peace ; 
But  art  and  science,  like  thy  wealth,  will  leave  thee. 
And  make  thee  twice  a  beggar  at  thy  death. 
This  vs  the  most  indulgence  can  afibrd ; — 
"  Tky  wisdom  aU  can  do,  hut — make  thee  wise.*' 
Nor  think  this  censure  is  severe  on  thee : 
Satan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunce. 


Night  tbx  Nmth  and  Last. 
THE  CONSOLATION. 

CONTAINING,  AMONG  OTHEE  TBliraS, 

I.  A  Moral  Survey  of  the  Nocturnal  HeaTeu. 
XL  A  Night  Address  to  the  Deity. 

HnXBLT  MSCaiBBD  TO 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DqKS  OF  NEWCASTIK,  OMI  OP  D 
majesty's  principal  flKCEBTARIES  OF  STAIX. 

^Fatis  eontraria  ftta  npenkm.^Firt. 

As  when  a  traveller,- a  long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find, 
At  night*s  approach,  content  with  the  neit  cot, 
There  ruminates,  awhile,  his  labor  lost ; 
Then  cheers  his  heart  .with  what  his  &te  sfibrdf. 
And  chants  his  sonnet  to  deceive  the  time, 
Till  the  due  season  calls  him  to  repose : 
Thus  I,  long-travel'd  in  the  ways  of  men. 
And  dancing,  with  the  rest,  the  giddy  mas. 
Where  disappointment  smiles  at  hope's  career  ,- 
Wam'd  by  the  languor  of  life's  evening  Fay. 
At  length  have  hous'd  me  in  an  humble  shed; 
Where,  future  wandering  banished  from  my  lhoo|fci 
And  waiting,  patient,  the  sweet  hour  of  rest, 
I  chase  the  moments  with  a  serious  soog. 

_  soothes  our  pains ;  and  age  has  pains  to  soode- 

When  age,  care,  crime,  and  friends  embsac'ii  i: 
heart, 
Tom  from  my  bleeding  breast,  and  decah*a  daik  shafe 
Which  hovers  o*er  me,  quench  th' ethereal  fire; 
Canst  thou,  O  Night  I  indulge  one  labor  more  ? 
One  labor  more  indulge !  then  sleep,  my  strain  I 
Till,  haply,  wak'd  by  Raphael's  golden  1)^6, 
Where  night,  death,  age,  care,  crime,  and  sonow. 

cease; 
To  bear  a  part  in  everlasting  lays ; 
Though  far,  far  higher  set,  in  aim,  F  trust, 
Symphonious  to  this  humble  prelude  here. 

Has  not  the  Muse  assefted  pkasures  pure. 
Like  those  above  ;  exploding  other  joys? 
Weigh  what  was  urg'd,  Lorenzo!  feirly  weigb; 
And  tell  me,  hast  thou  cause  to  triumph  still  f 
I  think,  thou  wilt  forbear  a  boast  so  bold. 
But  if,  beneath  the  ftvor  of  mistake. 
Thy  smile 's  sincere ;  not  more  sincere  csn  be 
Lorenzo's  smile,  than  my  compassion  for  him* 
The  sick  in  body  call  for  aid ;  the  sick 
In  mind  are  covetous  of  more  disease ; 
And  when  at  worst,  they  dream  thcmselvef  q»» 

weO. 
To  know  ourselves  diseas'd,  is  half  our  core. 
When  nature's  blush  by  custom  is  wip'd  cff, 
And  conscience,  deaden'd  by  repeated  stroke* 
Has  into  manners  naturalized  our  crimes; 
The  curse  of  curses  is,  our  curse  to  love ; 
To  triumph  in  the  blackness  of  our  guilr, 
(As  Indians  glory  in  the  deepest  jet,) 
And  throw  aside  our  tenses  with  oo""^***" 

But  grant  no  guilt,  no  shame,  no  least  allof  ; 
Grant  joy  and  glory  quite  unsullied  shone; 
Yet,  still,  it  ill  deserves  Lorenzo's  heart 
No  joy,  no  glory,  glitters  in  thy  sight, 
But,  through  the  thin  partition  of  an  hour, 
I  see  its  sables  wove  by  destiny; 
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And  that  in  wrrow  buried ;  this,  in  shame  ; 
While  howIing/uric«  ring  the  doleful  knell ; 
And  coMciencet  now  bo  toU  thou  scarce  canst  hear 
Her  whisper,  echoes  her  eternal  peal. 

Where,  the  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene ; 
Their  port  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their  plume? 
How  many  tUep,  who  kept  the  world  avxike 
With  lustre,  and  with  noise !  Has  Death  proclaimed 
A  truce,  and  bung  his  sated  lance  on  high  ? 
Tis  brandish'd  still ;  nor  shall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  leaf, 
Or  spread  of  feeble  life  a  thinner  fall. 

But  needless  monuments  lo  wake  the  thought; 
Life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man's  mortality, 
Though  in  a  style  more  florid,  full  as  plain. 
As  mausoUumSf  pyramids^  and  tombs. 
What  are  our  noblest  ornaments,  but  deaths 
Turn'd  flatieren  of  life,  in  paint  or  marble. 
The  well-stain*d  canvas,  or  the  featur'd  stone  f 
Our  fathers  grace,  or  rather  haunt,  the  scene. 
Joy  peoples  her  pavilran  from  the  dead. 

*•  Prof  est  diversions  /-—cannot  these  escape  V* 
Far  from  it :  these  present  us  with  a  shroud ; 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  a  grave. 
As  some  bold  plunderers,  for  buried  wealthy 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime ;  from  the  dust 
Call  up  the  sleeping  hero ;  bid  him  tread 
The  scene  for  our  amusement :  how  like  gods 
We  sit;  and,  wrapt  in  immortality. 
Shed  generous  tears  on  wretches  bom  to  die ; 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own! 
What  all  the  pomps  and  triumphs  of  our  lives. 
But  legacies  in  blossom  7  Our  lean  soil, 
JLuxuriant  grown,  and  rank  in  vanities. 
From  friends  interr'd  beneath,  a  rich  manure ! 
Like  other  worms,  we  banquet  on  the  dead ; 
Like  other  worms,  shall  we  crawl  on,  nor  know 
Our  present  frailties,  or  approaching  fate  ? 

Lorenzo !  such  the  glories  of  the  world ! 
What  is  the  world  itself?  Thy  world — a  grave. 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plow,  disturb  our  anceston; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
The  globe  around  Earth's  hollow  sur&ce  shakes, 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons. 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep ; 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heeL 
The  moist  of  human  frame  the  Sun  exhales ; 
Winds  scatter  through  the  mighty  void  the  dry ; 
Earth  repossesses  part  of  what  she  gave, 
And  the  freed  spirit  mounts  on  wings  of  fire ; 
£ach  element  partakes  our  scattered  spoils ; 
As  Nature,  wide,  our  ruins  spread :  man's  death 
Inhabits  all  things,  but  the  thought  of  man. 

Nor  man  alone ;  his  breathing  bust  expirea. 
His  tomb  is  mortal ;  empires  die :  where  now 
The  Roman  ?  Greek  7  they  stalk,  an  empty 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light ; 
Though  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlock'd  by  midnight  thought, 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 
O  Death*  I  stretch  my  view;  what  viswns  rise! 
What  triumphs !  toils  imperial !  arts  divine ! 
In  wither'd  laurels  glkle  before  my  sight ! 
W^hat  langtfas  of  far^fam'd  ages,  billow'd  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsabstantial  images  of  air! 
The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown. 
Whispering  &tnt  echoes  of  the  wortd's  applause. 
With  penitmitial  aspect,  as  they  pass, 
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All  point  at  Earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride, 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great. 

But,  O  Lorenzo  I  far  the  rest  above, 
Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size, 
One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood, 
And  shakes  my  frame.    Of  one  departed  world 
I  see  the  mighty  shadow:  oozy  wreath 
And  dismal  sea-weed  crown  her ;  o'er  her  urn 
Reclin'd,  she  weeps  her  desolated  realms, 
And  bloated  sons ;  and.  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  soon,  in  flames. 
But,  like  Cassandra,  prophesies  in  vain ; 
In  vain,  to  many ;  not,  I  trust,  to  thee. 

For,  know'st  thou  not,  or  art  thou  lotli  to  know. 
The  great  decree,  the  counsel  of  the  skies? 
Deluge  and  confiagration,  dreadful  powers ! 
Prime  ministers  of  vengeance !  chain'd  in  caves 
Distinct,  apart  the  giant  furies  roar ; 
Apart ;  or,  such  their  horrid  rage  for  rum. 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wage 
Eternal  war,  till  one  was  quite  devour'd. 
But  not  for  this  ordain'd  their  boundless  rage ; 
When  Heaven's  inferior  instruments  of  wrath. 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  are  found  too  weak 
To  scourge  a  world  for  her  enormous  crimes, 
These  are  let  loose,  alternate :  down  they  rush. 
Swift  and  tempestuous,  from  th'  eternal  throne, 
With  irresistible  commission  arm'd, 
The  world,  in  vain  corrected,  to  destroy. 
And  eose  creation  of  the  shocking  scene.  > 

See'st  thou,  LorenzQ !  what  depends  on  man  7 
The /ate  of  Nature ;  as /or  man,  her  hirth. 
Earth'%  actors  change  Earth's  transitory  scenes, 
And  make  creation  groan  with  human  guilt. 
How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelm'd, 
But  not  of  waters !  at  the  destin'd  hour. 
By  the  loud  trurppet  summon'd  to  the  charge. 
See,  all  the  formidable  sons  of  fire. 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings,  play 
Their  various  engines ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines;  and  take,  by  storm, 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period !  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-bums  Vesuvius;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  pour*d ; 
Stan  rush ;  and  flnal  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  plowshare  o'er  creation  ^— while  alofl. 
More  than  astonishment !  if  more  can  be ! 
Far  other /rmomeni  than  e'er  was  seen. 
Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man !  far  other  stars  ! 
Stars  anunate,  that  govern  these  of  fire; 
Far  other  Sun  ! — A  Sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  babe  at  Bethlem !  how  unlike  the  man 
That  groan'd  on  Calvary ! — ^Yet  he  it  is ; 
That  Man  of  Sorrows!  O  how  chang'd !  what  pomp .' 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  Heaven  descends ! 
And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  in  his  train. 
A  swift  archangel,  with  his  golden  wing. 
As  bk>is  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  disgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  sons  aside. 
And  now,  all  dross  remov'd.  Heaven's  own  pure  day 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 
While  (dreadful  controst !)  fiu*.  how  for  beneath ! 
Hell,  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas. 
And  storms  sulphureous;  her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 
Lorenzo !  welcome  to  this  scene ;  the  last 
In  Nature's  course ;  the  first  in  wisdom's  thought 
This  strikes,  if  aught  can  strike  thee !  this  awakes 
The  most  supine;  fib's  snatches  man  from  death. 
3  A 
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Rouse,  rouse,  Lorenzo,  then,  and  follow  me, 
Where  truth,  the  raost  momentous  man  can  hear, 
Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  ardor  wings  her  flight 
I  find  my  inspiration  in  my  theme ; 
The  grandeur  of  my  subject  is  my  Muse, 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapt  in  peace. 
And  worldly /a  »cy  feeds  on  golden  dreams; 
To  give  more  dread  to  man's  roost  dreadful  hoar. 
At  midnight,  'tis  presum'd  this  pomp  will  burst 
From  (enfold  darkness;  sudden  as  the  spark 
From  smitten  steel ;  from  nitrous  grain,  the  blase. 
Man,  starting  from  hia  couch,  shall  sleep  no  more ! 
The  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  shall  close ! 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all ! 
Terror  and  glory  joined  in  their  extremes ! 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire ! 
All  Nature  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  her?  Dost  thou  not  deplore 
Her  strong  convulsions,  and  her  final  groan t 
Where  are  vx  now  ?  Ah  me !   the  ground  is  gone 
On  which  we  stood:  Lorenzo!  while  thou  may'st. 
Provide  more  firm  support,  or  sink  ibr  ever! 
Where?  how?  from  whence?  Vain  hope!  it  is  too  late! 
\Vhere,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guilty  fly, 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale  7 

Great  day !  for  which  all  other  days  were  made ; 
For  which  Earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  Earth ; 
And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  Gods, 
Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair! 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world  ; 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  Heaven. 
At  thought  of  thee ! — ^and  art  thou  absent  then? 
Lorenzo !  no ;  'tis  here ;  it  is  began  ; — 
Already  is  begun  the  grand  assize, 
In  thee,  in  all :  deputed  conscience  scales 
The  dread  tribunal,  and  forestalls  our  doom ; 
Forestalls ;  and,  by  forestalling,  proves  it  svre. 
Why  on  himself  should  man  ooiVf  judgment  poss? 
Is  idle  Nature  laughing  at  her  sons  ? 
Who  conscience  sent,  her  sentence  will  support, 
And  God  above  assert  that  god  in  man. 
Thrice-happy  they !  that  enter  now  the  court 
Heaven  opens  in  their  bosoms  :  but,  how  rare. 
Ah  me !  that  magnanimity,  how  rare! 
What  hero,  like  the  man  who  stands  himself; 
Who  dares  to  meet  his  naked  heart  alone ; 
AVho  hears,  intrepid,  the  full  charge  it  brings, 
Resolv'd  to  silence  future  murmurs  there  ? 
The  coward  flies ;  and,  flying,  is  undone. 
(Art  thou  a  coward?  No:)  the  coward  flies; 
Thinks,  but  thinks  slightly ;  asks,  but  fears  to  know  ; 
Asks,  "  What  is  truth  r  with  Pilate ;  and  retires ; 
Dissolves  the  court,  and  mingles  with  the  throng ; 
Asylum  sad !  from  reason,  hope,  and  Heaven ! 

Shall  all,  but  man,  look  out  with  ardent  eye. 
For  that  great  day,  which  was  ordain'd /or  man  ? 
O  day  of  consummation !  mark  supreme 
(If  men  are  wise)  of  human  thought !  nor  least. 
Or  in  the  sight  of  angels,  or  their  King ! 
AntrelSr  whose  radiant  circles,  height  o'er  height. 
Order  o'er  order,  rising,  blaze  o'er  blase, 
As  in  a  theatre,  surround  this  scene, 
Intent  on  man,  and  anxious  for  his  fate. 
AngeU  look  out  for  thee ;  for  thee,  their  Lord, 
To  vindicate  his  glory ;  and  for  thee. 
Creation  univetsal  calls  aloud. 
To  dis-involve  the  moral  world,  and  give 
To  Nature's  reoovatioii  brighter  chanuk 


Shall  man  alone,  whose  fiite,  whose  jbo?  mp. 
Hangs  on  thai  hour,  exclude  it  from  hit  thoofut 
I  think  of  nothing  else ;  I  see!  I  feel  it! 
All  Nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembhoj^  ma^     ■ 
All  deities,  like  summer's  swarms,  on  %-m^] 
All  basking  in  the  full  meridian  blaze! 
I  see  the  Judge  enthron'd  !  the  flaming  goard! 
The  volume  open'd !  open'd  ev^ry  besrt! 
A  sunbeam  pointing  out  each  secret  thooght; 
No  patron !  intercessor  none !  now  pstt  < 

The  sweet,  the  dement,  mediatorial  hoar!         I 
For  guilt  no  plea!  to  pain,  no  pause !  no  booo)i' 
Inexorable,  all !  and  all,  extreme !  i 

Nor  man  alone ;  the  foe  of  God  and  man,        I 
From  his  dark  den,  blaspheming,  drags  his  cfaair. 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  sour  d- 
Receives  his  sentence,  and  begins  his  bell. 
All  vettgeance  past,  now,  seems  abundant  gme. 
Like  meteors  in  a  stormy  sky,  how  roll 
His  boleful  eyes ;  he  curses  whom  he  drea^; 
And  deems  it  the  flrst  moment  of  his  fiill 

Tis  present  io  my  thought !— and  yet  « her* si 
Angels  can't  tell  me;  angels  cannot ^wm 
The  period ;  from  created  beings  lock'd 
In  darkness.     But  the  process,  and  the  place. 
Are  less  obscure ;  for  these  may  man  inqoirv. 
Say,  thou  great  close  of  human  hopes  and  fean! 
Great  key  of  hearts !  great  finisher  of  fitei! 
Great  eiMl !  and  great  begixming !  say,  When  r 

thou? 
Art  thou  in  time,  or  in  eternity  t 
Nor  in  eternity,  nor  time,  I  find  thee. 
These,  as  two  monarchs,  on  their  bordeit  n«*- 
(Monarchs  of  all  elops'd,  or  unarriv'd !) 
As  in  debate,  how  best  their  powers  allied 
May  swell  the  grandeur,  or  discharge  the  wnih. 
Of  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey- 

Time,  this  vast  fabric,  Ibr  him  built  (and  dom'! 
Witli  him  to  fall)  now  bursting  o'er  his  head; 
His  lamp,  the  Sun,  extinguish'd  ;  from  beoeaih 
The  frown  of  hideous  darkness,  calls  his  mh 
From  their  long  slumber!  from  Eaith't  hear-i 

womb, 
To  second  birth !  contemporary  throng! 
Rous'd  at  one  call,  upstarted  from  one  bed, 
Prest  in  one  crowd,  appall'd  with  one  amsse, 
He  turns  them  o'er.  Eternity!  to  thee. 
Then  (as  a  king  depos'd  disdains  to  live) 
He  falls  on  his  own  scythe ;  nor  falls  alose; 
His  greatest  foe  falls  with  him ;  Time,  snd  he 
Who  murder'd  ail  TVme's  oflbpring.  Death,  eijw* 

Time  was!  Eternity  now  reigns  alsoe! 
Awful  eternity!  ofleiided  queen! 
And  her  resentment  to  mankind,  how  just! 
With  kind  intent,  soliciting  access,  ^ 

How  often  has  she  knock'd  at  homoD  hcsm. 
Rich  to  repoy  their  hospitality. 
How  often  call'd !  and  with  the  voice  of  G«  • 
Yet  bore  repulse,  excluded  as  a  cheat! 
A  dream!  while  foulest  foes  fbood  welooiae  tkrr 
A  dream,  a  cheat,  noto,  all  things,  but  her  male- 

For,  lo !  her  twice  ten  thousand  gates  thiown^*** 
As  thrice  from  Indus  to  ^  froora  Pole, 
With  banners  streaming  as  the  comet*  btaw* 
And  clarions,  louder  than  the  deep  in  Hon* 
Sonorous  as  immortal  breath  can  Mow, 
Poiu"  forth  their  myriads,  potentates.  «ni  F"*'*' 
Of  light,  of  darkness ;  in  a  middle  fieM. 
Wide,  as  creation!  populous,  as  wide! 
A  neutral  region !  ^re  to  mark  th'  tvot 
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or  that  great  drama,  whose  preceding  scenes 
Detain'd  them  close  spectators,  through  a  length 
or  ages,  ripening  to  this  grand  result ; 
Ages,  as  yet  unnumber'd,  but  by  God ; 
Who  now  pronouncing  sentence,  vindicates 
The  rights  of  virtue,  and  his  own  renown. 

Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past. 
Assigns  the  sever'd  throng  distinct  abodes. 
Sulphureous,  or  ambrosial :  what  ensues  ? 

I     The  deed  predominant !  the  deed  of  deeds ! 

I     Which  makes  a  Hell  of  Hell,  a  Heaven  of  Heaven. 
The  goddess,  with  determin*d  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key*s  enormous  size 

[     Through  destiny's  inextricable  wards, 

[     Deep  driving  every  bolt,  on  both  their  fates. 

r     Then,  from  the  crystal  battlements  of  Heaven, 

r     Down,  down,  she  hurls  it  through  the  dark  profound, 

I     Ten  thousand  thousand  fathom ;  there  to  rust, 

I     And  ne'er  unlock  her  resolution  more. 

f     The   deep  resounds;  and  Hell,  through  all  her 

t  glooms, 

f     Returns,  in  groans,  the  melancholy  roar. 

f         O  how  unlike  the  chorus  of  the  skies ! 

,     O  how  unlike  those  shouts  of  joy,  that  shake 

^     The  whole  ethereal  t    How  the  concave  rings! 
Nor  strange!  when  deities  their  voice  exalt; 
And  louder  far,  than  when  creation  nee. 
To  see  creo/ton's  godlike  aim,  and  end, 
So  well  accompUsh'd !  so  divinely  clos'd ! 
To  see  the  mighty  dramati»C%  last  act 
(As  meet)  in  glory  rising  o'er  the  rest 
No  fancied  god,  a  god  indeed,  descends, 
To  solve  all  knots ;  to  strike  the  mortd  home ; 
To  throw  full  day  on  darkest  scenes  of  time ; 
To  clear,  commend,  exalt,  and  crown  the  whole, 
lience,  in  one  peal  of  loud,  eternal  praise, 

'    The  charm'd  spectators  thunder  their  applause! 

'     And  the  vast  void  beyond,  applause  resounds. 

'  What  then  am  It^ 

'  Amidst  applauding  worlds, 

'     And  worlds  celestial,  ia  there  found  on  Earth 

'     A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  string, 

Which  jars  on  the  grand  chorus,  and  complainst 
Censure  on  thee,  Lorenzo !  I  suspend, 
And  turn  it  on  mysdf;  how  greatly  due! 
AU«  all  is  right,  by  God  ordain*d  or  done ; 
And  who,  but  God,  resum'd  the  friends  he  gave? 
And  have  I  been  complaining,  then,  so  long  f 
Complaining  of  hia  favors,  pain,  and  death  t 
Who,  without  pom's  advice,  would  e'er  be  good  7 
Who,  without  death,  but  would  be  good  in  vain  t 
Pain  is  to  save  from  pain ;  all  punishment, 
To  make  for  peace ;  and  death  to  save  from  death ; 
And  second  death,  to  guard  immortal  life; 
To  rouse  the  careless,  the  presumptuous  awe, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  souls  another  way ; 
By  the  same  tenderness  divine  ordaln'd, 
That  planted  Eden,  and  high-bloom'd  fbi  man 
A  fairer  Eden,  endless,  in  the  skies. 

Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  Uess  the  present  scene ; 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods ; 
AH  discipline,  indulgence,  on  the  whole. 
None  are  unhappy :  aU  have  cause  to  smile, 
But  such  as  to  themselves  that  cause  deny. 
Our  faultM  are  at  the  bottom  of  our  pains  ,* 
Error,  in  acts,  or  judgment,  k  the  source 
Of  endless  sighs :  we  sin,  or  we  mistake ; 
And  Nature  tax,  when  false  opinion  stings. 
Let  impious  grief  be  bonish'd,  joy  indulg'd ; 


But  chiefly  then,  when  grief  puts  in  her  claim, 

Joy  from  the  Joyous,  frequently  betrays, 

Oft  lives  in  vanity,  and  dies  in  woe. 

Joy,  amidst  iUs,  corroborates,  exalts  ; 

Tis  joy,  and  conquest;  joy,  and  virtue  too. 

A  noble  fortitude  in  ills,  delights 

Heaven,  Earth,  ourselves ;  'tis  duty,  glory,  peace. 

Affliction  ia  the  good  mans  shining  scene; 

Prosperity  conceals  his  brighiest  ray ; 

As  night  to  stars,  looe  lustre  gives  to  man. 

Heroes  in  battle,  pilots  in  the  storm. 

And  virtue  in  calamirics,  admire; 

The  crown  of  manhood  is  a  winter-joy ; 

An  evergreen,  that  stands  the  northern  blast. 

And  blossoms  in  the  rigor  uf  our  fate. 

*Tis  a  prime  port  of  happinc&s,  to  know 
How  much  unhappiness  7Hust  prove  our  lot ; 
A  part  which  few  possess !  I  '11  pay  life's  tax. 
Without  one  rebel  murmur,  from  this  hour. 
Nor  think  it  misery  to  be  a  man ; 
Who  thinks  it  is,  shall  never  be  a  God. 
Some  ills  we  wish  for,  when  we  wish  to  live. 

What  spoke  proud  passion  ? — "  Wish  my  being 
lost?"* 

Presumptuous !  blasphemous !  absurd  I  and  false ! 
The  triumph  of  my  soul  is — ^That  I  am  ; 
And  therefore  that  I  may  be— to/io/  ?  Lorenzo ! 
Look  inward,  and  look  deep ;  and  deeper  still ; 
Unfathomably  deep  our  treasure  runs 
In  golden  veins,  through  all  eternity ! 
Ages,  and  ages,  and  succeeding  still 
New  ages,  where  the  phantom  of  an  hour. 
Which  courts,  each  night,  dull  slumber,  for  repair. 
Shall  wake,  and  wonder,  and  exult,  and  praise. 
And  fly  through  infinite,  and  all  imlock ; 
And  (if  deserv'd)  by  Heaven's  redundant  love, 
Made  half^dorable  itself,  adore ; 
And  find,  in  adoration,  endless  joy ! 
Where  thou,  not  master  of  a  moment  here. 
Frail  as  the  flower,  and  fleeting  as  tlie  gale, 
Mey*st  boast  a  whole  eternity,  enrich 'd 
With  all  a  kind  Omnipotence  can  pour. 
Since  Adam  fell,  no  mortal,  uninspir'd, 
Has  ever  yet  conceiv'd,  or  ever  shall, 
How  kind  ia  God,  how  great  (if  good)  is  man. 
No  man  too  largely  from  Heaven's  love  can  hope. 
If  what  is  Jutp'd  he  labors  to  secure. 

Ills  1 — there  are  none : — All-gracious  !  none  from 
thee; 
From  man  full  many !  numerous  is  the  race 
Of  bfaickest  ills,  and  those  immortal  too. 
Begot  by  madness  on  fair  liberty  ; 
Heaven's  daughter,  Hell-debauch 'd !  her  hand  alone 
Unlocks  destruction  to  the  sons  of  men. 
First  barr'd  by  Oiine :  high^wall'd  with  adamant. 
Guarded  with  terrors  reaching  to  this  world. 
And  oover'd  with  the  thunders  of  thy  law ; 
Whose  threats  are  mercies,  whose  injunctions,  guides. 
Assisting,  not  restraining,  reason's  choice ; 
Whoae  sanctions,  uiutvoidable  results 
From  Nature's  course,  indulgently  reveaPd  ; 
If  unreveal'd,  more  dangerous,  nor  less  sure. 
Thus,  an  indulgent  fiither  warns  his  sons, 
**  Do  this ;  fly  that" — nor  always  tells  the  cause ; 
Pleas'd  to  reward,  as  duly  to  his  will, 
A  conduct  needful  to  their  own  repose. 
Great  God  of  wonders !  (if,  thy  love  survey'd. 
Aught  else  the  name  of  wonderful  retains) 


«  Referring  to  the  First  Night. 
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What  rocks  are  thesBy  on  which  to  build  our  trust ! 
Thy  wayt  admit  no  blemish ;  none  I  find ; 
Or  this  alone— ^*  That  none  is  to  be  found" 
Not  one,  to  soHen  cengure*s  hardy  crime ;         '^ 
Not  one»  to  palliate  peevish  grief's  complaint. 
Who  like  a  demons  murmuring  from  the  dust. 
Dares  into  judgment  call  her  Judge. — Supreme ! 
For  aU  I  bless  thee ;  most,  for  the  severe ; 
Her*  death — my  own  at  hand — the  fiery  gulf^ 
That  flaming  bound  of  wrath  omnipotent ! 
It  thunden ; — but  it  thunders  to  preserve; 
It  strengthens  what  it  strikes ;  its  wholesome  dread 
Averts  the  dreaded  pain ;  its  hideous  groans 
Join  Heaven's  sweet  hallelujahs  in  thy  praise. 
Great  source  of  good  alone  !  How  kind  in  all ! 
In  vengeance  kind !  pain,  death,  gehenna  save. 

Thus,  in  thy  world  material.  Mighty  Mind  ! 
Not  thai  alone  which  solaces,  and  shines. 
The  rough  and  gloomy,  challenges  our  praise. 
The  winter  is  as  needful  as  the  spring ; 
The  thunder,  as  the  Sun ;  a  stagnant  mass 
Of  vapors  breeds  a  pestilential  air ; 
Nor  more  propitious  the  Favonian  breeze 
To  Nature's  health,  than  purifying  storms  ; 
The  dread  valcano  ministers  to  good. 
Its  smother'd  flames  might  undermine  the  world. 
Loud  JEtxua  fulminate  in  love  to  man ; 
Comets  good  omens  are  when  duly  scann'd ; 
And,  in  their  use,  eclipses  learn  to  shine. 

Man  is  responsible  for  Uls  receiv'd ; 
Those  we  call  wretched  are  a  chosen  band, 
Compeird  (o  refuge  in  the  right,  for  peace. 
Amid  my  list  of  blessings  infinite, 
Stand  this  the  foremost,  "  That  my  heart  has  hied.** 
•Tis  Heaven's  last  efllbrt  of  good-will  to  man ; 
When  pain  can't  bless.  Heaven  quits  us  in  despair. 
Who  fails  to  grieve,  when  just  occasion  calls. 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deser\'es  not  to  be  blest ; 
Inhuman,  or  eflTemmate,  his  heart ; 
Reason  absolves  the  grief,  which  reason  ends. 
May  Heaven  ne'er  trust  my  friend  with  happiness, 
Till  it  has  taught  him  how  to  bear  it  well, 
By  previous  pain ;  and  made  it  safe  to  smile  f 
Such  smiles  are  mine,  and  suck  may  they  remain ; 
Nor  hazard  their  extinctions,  from  excess. 
My  change  of  heart  a  change  of  style  demands ; 
The  consolation  cancels  the  complaint. 
And  makes  a  convert  of  my  guilty  song. 
And  when  o'erlabor'd,  and  inclin'd  to  breathe, 
A  panting  traveller  some  rising  ground. 
Some  small  ascent,  has  gain'd,  he  turns  him  round, 
And  measures  with  his  eye  the  various  vales, 
The  fields,  woods,  meads,  and  rivers,  he  lias  past ; 
And,  satiate  of  his  journey,  thinks  of  home, 
Endear'd  by  distance,  nor  affects  more  toil ; 
Thus  I,  though  small,  indeed,  is  that  ascent 
The  Muse  has  goin'd,  review  the  paths  she  trod ; 
Various,  extensive,  beaten  but  by  few ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  prudence  in  repose, 
,  Pause ;  and  with  pleasure  meditate  an  end. 
Though  still  remote ;  so  fruitful  is  my  theme. 
Through  many  a  field  of  moral,  and  divijie. 
The  muse  has  stray*d ;  and  much  of  sorrow  seen 
In  human  ways ;  ar^  much  of  false  and  vain ; 
Which  none,  who  travel  this  bad  road,  can  miss. 
O'er  friends  deceased  full  heartily  she  wept ; 
Of  lavs  divine  the  wonders  she  display'd  ; 
Prov'd  wan  immortal}  show'd  th«  source  of  joy  ; 
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The  grand  tribunal  rais'd ;  aasign'd  the  boundi 
Of  human  grief:  in  few,  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  Muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch. 
Though  not  in  form,  nor  with  a  RaphaeUtnke, 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  bdieve,  or  do, 
In  this  our  land  of  travel  and  of  hope. 
For  peace  on  Earth,  or  prospect  of  the  daa. 

What  then  remains  ?  Much !  much !  a  mightr  6- 
To  be  dischaxg'd :   these  thoughts,  0  Kigfai!  iK 

thine: 
From  thee  they  came,  like  lovers*  secret  ngh, 
While  others  slept    So  Cynthia  (poets  feign 
In  shadows  veil'd,  8of\  sliding  firom  her  ipbeie. 
Her  shepherd  cheer'd ;  of  her  enaroour'd  lea, 
Than  I  of  thee — And  art  thou  stall  untong, 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  1  sag ! 
Immortal  silence !  where  shall  I  begin ! 
Where  end  ?  Or  how  steal  music  fiom  the  t^ 
To  soothe  their  goddess  ? 

O  majestic  Mght> 
Nature's  great  ancestor?  day's  elder-bora! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  Sun! 
By  mortals,  and  immortals,  seen  with  awe! 
A  starty  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns, 
An  azure  zone,  thy  waist;  clouds,  ia  HesTen'!i>v' 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  sod  ihsil«. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine, 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form ;  and  Heaven  thnxigt . 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train. 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  {Nature's  most  aognsi. 
Inspiring  aspect!)  claim  a  grateful  verse; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labors  past,  shall  ckjse  the  tceae. 

And  what,  O  man!  so  worthy  to  be  sang! 
What  more  prepares  us  for  the  songs  of  HcsTea' 
Creation,  of  archangels  is  the  theme ! 
What,  to  be  sung,  so  needful  t  What  so  well 
Celestial  joys  prepare  us  to  sustain  ? 
The  soul  of  man,  his  face  design'd  to  see 
Who  gave  these  wonders  to  be  seen  by  msn, 
Has  fiere  a  previous  scene  of  objects  ^reat, 
On  which  to  dwell ;  to  stretch  to  that  expoue 
Of  thought,  to  rise  to  that  exalted  height 
Of  admiration,  to  contract  that  awe. 
And  give  her  whole  capacities  that  strength. 
Which  best  may  qualify  ibr/no/ joy.    . 
The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarg'd  on  Earik, 
The  deeper  draught  shall  they  receive  of  Iba» 

Heaven's  King!   whose  lace  unveii'd  cooks 
mates  bliss ; 
Redundant  bliss!  which  fills  that  mighty  roid, 
The  whole  creation  leaves  in  human  hearts! 
Thou,  who  didst  touch  tlie  lip  of  Jesse'i  soo, 
Rapt  in  sweet  contemplation  of  these  fires. 
And  set  his  harp  in  concert  with  the  spherei; 
While  of  thy  wx>rks  material  the  supreme 
I  dare  attempt,  assist  my  daring  song; 
Loose  me  from  Earth's  inclosure,  from  the  Sm'* 
Contracted  circle  set  my  heart  at  large ; 
Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored ; 
Teach  me  by  this  stupendous  scafibMiDg. 
Creation's  golden  steps,  to  climb  to  thee. 
Teach  me  with  art  great  Nature  to  control. 
And  spread  a  lustre  o'er  the  shades  of  s^ 
Feel  I  thy  kind  assent?  and  shall  the  .^bs 
Be  seen  at  midnight,  rising  in  my  long  ^ 

Lorenzo!  come,  and  warm  thee:  thoo, •*•*•***' 
Whose  little  heart,  is  moor'd  within  s  oook 
Of  this  obscure  terrestrial,  anchor  weigh. 
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ADoiher  ocean  calls,  a  nobler  port{ 
I  am  thy  pilot,  I  thy  praeperous  gale. 
Gainful  thy  voyage  through  yon  a2ure  main ; 
Main,  without  tempest,  pirate,  rock,  or  shore ; 
And  whence  thou  may'st  import  eitrnal  wealth ; 

^        And  leave  to  beggar' d  minds  the  pearl  and  gold. 

^       Thy  travels  dost  thou  boast  o'er  fi)reign  realms  ? 
Thou  atrangtr  to  the  vjorld !  thy  tour  begin ; 
Thy  tour  through  Nature'%  universal  orb. 
Nature  delineates  her  whole  chart  at  large, 
On  soaring  souls,  that  sail  among  the  spheres ; 
And  man  how  purblind,  if  unknown  the  whole ! 
Who  circles  specious  Earthy  then  travels  here, 

'       Shall  own,  he  never  was  from  home  before ! 

'       Come,  my  Prometheus,*  from  thy  pointed  rock 
OC false  ambition  if  unchain*d,  we'll  mount; 

'       We  'II,  innocently,  steal  celestial  fire, 

'        And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars; 

'       A  theft,  that  shall  not  chain,  but  set  thee  free. 
A  bove  our  atmosphere's  intestine  wars, 

'       Rain's  fountain-head,  the  m^igazine  of  hail  ; 

'       Above  the  northern  nests  of  feather'd  snows, 
The  brew  of  thunders,  and  the  flaming  forge 

'       That  forms  the  crooked  lightning ;  above  the  caves 
Where  inlhnt  tempests  wait  their  growing  wings. 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar, 
Which  soon,  perhaps,  ;ihall  shake  a  guilty  world ; 
Above  misconstru'd  omens  of  the  sky, 
Far-travcrd  comets'  calculated  blaze ; 
Eiance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man. 
Thy  soul,  till  now,  contracted,  wiiher'd,  shrunk. 
Blighted  by  blasts  of  Earth's  unwholesome  air. 
Will  blossom  here ;  spread  all  her  iacuhies 
To  these  bright  ardors ;  every  power  un£>ld, 
And  rise  into  sublimities  of  thought. 
Stars  teach,  as  well  as  shine.    At  Nature's  birth. 
Thus  their  conmiission  ran — **  Be  kind  to  man.** 
Where  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller  ? 
The  stars  will  light  thee,  though  the  Afoon  should  fail 
Where  art  thou,  more  benighted!  more  astray! 
In  ways  immoral  ?    The  stars  call  thee  back ; 
And,  if  obey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right 

This  prospect  vast,  what  is  it  ? — Weigh'd  aright, 
Tis  Nature's  system  of  divinity. 
And  every  student  of  the  night  inspires. 
'Tis  dd^r  Scripture,  writ  by  God*s  own  hand  : 
Scripture  authentic !  uncorrupt  by  man. 
Lorenxo !  with  my  radios  (the  rich  gift 
Of  thought  nocturnal !)  I  '11  point  out  to  thee 
Its  various  lessons;  some  that  may  surprise 
An  un-adept  in  mysteries  of  night; 
Little,  perhaps,  expected  in  her  school. 
Nor  thought  to  grow  on  planet,  or  on  star. 
Bulls,  lions,  scorpions,  monsters,  here  we  feign  ; 
Ourselves  more  monstrous,  not  to  see  what  here 
Exists  indeed ; — ^a  lecture  to  mankind. 

What  read  we  here  ? — ^Th*  existence  of  a  God  ? 
Yes ;  and  of  other  beings,  man  above ; 
Natives  of  ether !   Sons  of  higher  climes ! 
And,  what  may  move  Lorenzo's  wonder  more. 
Eternity  is  written  in  the  skies. 
And  whose  eternity? — Lorenzo!  thine; 
Mankind's  eternity.     Nor  iaith  alone. 
Virtue  gjovn  here ;  here  springs  the  sovereign  cure 
Of  almost  every  vice ;  but  chiefly  thine ; 
Wrath,  pride,  ambition,  and  impure  desire. 

Lorenzo !  thou  canst  wake  at  midnight  too. 
Though  not  on  morals  bent :  ambition,  pleasure  ! 
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Those  tyrants  I  for  thee  fao  lately^  fought. 

Afford  their  hanua'd  slaves  but  slender  rest 

Thou,  to  whom  midnight  is  iuuuortd  noon. 

And  the  Sun's  noontide  blaze,  prime  dawn  of  day; 

Not  by  thy  climate,  but  capricious  crime, 

Commencing  one  of  our  Antij^odesI 

In  thy  nocturnal  rove  one  moment  halt, 

*Twixt  stage  and  stage,  of  riot,  and  cabal ; 

And  lift  thine  eye  (if  bold  on  eye  to  lifl. 

If  bold  to  meet  the  (ace  of  iiijur'd  Heaven) 

To  yonder  stars :  for  other  ends  they  shine. 

Than  to  light  revellers  from  shame  to  shame. 

And,  thus,  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space, 
With  infinite  of  lucid  orbs  replete. 
Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire. 
At  the  first  glance,  in  sucli  an  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonish 'd  sight. 
Rushes  Omnipotence  ? — ^To  curb  our  pride ; 
Our  reason  rouse,  and  lead  it  to  thai  power. 
Whose  love  lets  down  these  silver  chains  of  light. 
To  draw  up  man's  ambition  to  himself. 
And  bind  our  chaste  ajfections  to  liis  throne. 
Thus  the  three  virtues,  least  alive  on  Earth, 
And  welcom'd  on  lleaveu's  coast  with  most  ap- 
plause. 
An  huml/le,  pure,  and  heavenly-minded  heart. 
Are  here  inspir'd : — And  const  thou  gaze  too  long  . 

Nor  stands  thy  vcrath,  depriv'd  of  its  reprooC 
Or  un-upbraided  by  this  radiant  choir. 
The  planets  of  each  system  represent 
Kind  neighbors ;  mutual  amity  prevails ; 
Sweet  interchange  of  rays,  receiv'd,  retum'd ; 
Enlightening,  and  enlighten'd !   All,  at  once 
Attracting,  and  attracted  !   Patriot-like, 
None  sins  against  the  welfiire  of  the  whole ; 
But  their  reciprocal,  unselfish  aid, 
Afibrds  an  emblem  of  millennial  love. 
Nothing  in  Nature,  much  less  conscious  being. 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself: 
Thus  man  his  sovereign  duty  learns  in  this 
Material  picture  of  benevolence. 

A  nd  know,  of  all  our  supercilious  race. 
Thou  most  inflammable  !  thou  wasp  of  men ! 
Man's  angry  heart,  inspected,  would  be  found 
As  rightly  set  as  are  the- starry  spheres; 
'TIS  NiUure'h  structure,  broke  by  stubborn  wiU, 
Breeds  all  that  un-celestial  discord  there^ 
Wilt  thou  not  feel  the  bias  Nature  gave  ? 
Canst  thou  descend  from  converse  with  the  skies. 
And  seize  thy  brother's  throat  ?-— For  what — a  dod. 
An  inch  of  earth  t  The  planets  cry,  "  Forbear !" 
They  chase  our  double  darkness ;  Nature's  gloom. 
And  (kinder  still !)  our  intellectual  night. 

And  see,  Day's  amiable  sister  sends 
Her  invitation,  in  the  soAest  rays 
Of  mitigated  lustre ;  courts  thy  sight, 
Which  suflfers  from  her  tyrant-brother's  blaze. 
Night  grants  thee  the  full  freedom  of-  the  skies. 
Nor  rudely  reprimands  thy  lided  eye ; 
With  gain,  and  joy,  she  bribes  thee  to  be  wise. 
Night  opes  the  noblest  scenes,  and  slieds  an  awe. 
Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  f>:Il  weight. 
And  deep  reception,  in  tb' entender'd  heart; 
While  light  peeps  through  the  darkness,  like  a  spy 
And  darkness  shows  its  grandeur  by  tlie  light 
Nor  is  the  prt^  greater  than  the  joy. 
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If  human  hearts  at  glorious  objects  glow, 
And  admiration  can  inspire  delight 

What  speak  I  more,  than  I,  this  moment,  feel  f 
With  pleasing  stupor  first  the  soul  is  struck, 
(Stupot  ordain 'd  to  make  her  truly  wise !) 
Then  into  transport  starting  from  her  trance, 
With  love,  and  admiration,  how  she  glows! 
This  gorgeous  apparatus!  this  display! 
This  ostentation  of  creative  power ! 
This  theatre ! — what  eye  can  take  it  in  f 
By  what  dixine  enchantment  was  it  rais'd. 
For  minds  of  the  first  magnitude  to  launch 
In  endless  speculation,  and  adore  t 
One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thotuand  shine : 
And  light  us  deep  into  the  Deity ; 
How  boundless  in  magnificeAce  and  might! 
O  what  a  confluence  of  ethereal  flres. 
From  urns  unnurober'd,  down  the  steep  of  Heaven, 
Streams  to  a  point,  and  centres  in  my  sight! 
Nor  tarries  there ;  I  feel  it  at  my  heart. 
My  heart,  at  once,  it  humbles,  and  exalts ; 
Lays  it  in  dust,  and  calls  it  to  the  skies. 
Who  sees  it  unezalted  ?  or  unaw*d  ? 
Who  sees  it,  and  can  stop  at  what  is  seen  i 
Material  ofispring  of  Omnipotence ! 
Inanimate,  all-animating  birth ! 
Work  worthy  hhti  who  made  it !  worthy  praise ! 
All  praise !  praise  more  than  human !  nor  denied 
Thy  praise  divine! — ^Bot  though  man,  drown'd  in 

sleep, 
Withholds  his  homage,  not  alone  I  wake ; 
Bright  legions  swarm  unseen,  and  sing,  unheard 
By  mortal  ear,  the  glorious  Architect, 
In  this  his  universal  temple  hung 
With  lustres,  with  innumerable  lights, 
That  shed  religion  on  the  soul :  at  once. 
The  temple,  and  the  preacher  !  O  how  loud 
It  calls  devotion !  genuine  growth  of  night ! 

Devotion  !  daughter  of  astronomy ! 
An  undevovt  astronomer  is  mad. 
True,  all  things  speak  a  God ;  but  in  the  small, 
Men  trace  out  him ;  in  great,  he  seizes  man ; 
Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  wraps,  and  fills 
With  new  inquiries,  'mid  associates  new. 
Tell  me,  ye  stars !  ye  planets !  tell  me,  all 
Ye  starr'd,  and  planeted,  inhabitants !   What  is  it  f 
What  are  these  sons  of  wonder  I  Say,  proud  arch, 
(Within  whose  azure  palaces  they  dwell,) 
Built  with  divine  ambition !  in  disdain 
Of  limit  built!  built  in  the  taste  of  Heaven! 
Vast  concave !  ample  dome !  wast  thou  design'd 
A  meet  apartment  for  the  Deity  ? — 
Not  so ;  that  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 
Thy  lojfhf  sinks,  and  shallows  thy  profound^ 
And  straitens  thy  diffusive;  dwarfi  the  whole. 
And  makes  an  universe  an  orrery. 

But  when  I  drop  mine  eye,  and  look  on  roan, 
Thy  right  regain'd,  thy  grandeur  is  restor'd, 
O  Nature!  wide  flies  off  the  expanding  rouqd. 
As  when  whole  magazines,  at  once,  are  fir'd, 
The  smitten  air  is  hollow'd  by  the  blow ; 
The  vast  displosion  dissipates  the  clouds ; 
Shocked  ether's  billows  dosh  the  distont  skies; 
Thos  (but  &r  more)  th'  expanding  round  flies  oflT, 
And  leaves  a  mighty  void,  a  spacious  womb. 
Might  teem  with  new  creation ;  re-inflam'd 
Thy  luminaries  triumph,  and  assume 
Divinity  themselves.     Nor  was  it  strange. 
Matter  high-wrought  to  such  surprising  pomp. 
Such  godlike  glory,  stole  the  style  of  gods, 


From  ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steepM  in  mm , 
For,  sure,  to  tenae,  they  truly  are  divine ; 
And  half-absolv'd  idoUtiy  from  guilt; 
Nay,  tum'd  it  into  virtue.     Such  it  »u 
In  those,  who  put  forth  all  they  had  of  ma 
Unlost,  to  lift  their  thought,  nor  mounted  higber; 
But,  weak  of  wings,  on  planets  perch 'd ;  sod  thragiii 
What  was  their  highest,  roust  be  their  ador'd. 

But  they  how  loeoA,  who  could  no  higher  dmrie* 
And  are  there,  then,  Lorenzo !  those,  to  fvbom 
Unseen,  and  unezisient,  are  the  seme ! 
And  if  incomprehensible  is  join'd, 
Who  dare  pronounce  it  nmdnesi,  to  beUevet 
Why  has  the  mighty  builder  thrown  asde 
All  measure  in  his  work ;  stretch'd  out  hb  lioe 
So  far,  and  spread  amazement  o'er  the  whole  f 
Then  (as  he  took  delight  in  '.ride  eztrsmes] 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  univeise, 
Dropt  down  that  reasoning  mile,  that  insect  ao. 
To  crawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  Ecene?— 
That  man  might  ne'er  presume  to  plead  amnene: 
For  disbelief  of  wonders  in  himself. 
Shall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 
His  hand  has  form'd  ?  Shall  mysteries  descend 
From  un-mytierious  ?  Things  more  elevate. 
Be  more  familiar?  Uncreated  lie 
More  obvious  than  created,  U.  the  grasp 
Of  human  thought  7  The  mare  of  wonderful 
Is  heard  in  ?iim,  the  more  we  should  aaseoL 
Could  we  conceive  Ai'jr,  God  he  could  not  be; 
Or  he  not  God,  or  ice  could  not  be  aieii. 
A  God  alone  can  comprehend  a  God ; 
Man*B  distance  how  immense !  On  suck  s  xhetat. 
Know  this,  Lorenzo !  (seem  it  ne'er  lo  ttruge) 
Nothing  can  satisfy,  but  what  amfownds; 
Nothing,  but  what  astonishes,  is  true. 
The  scene  thou  seest,  attests  the  truth  I  sins. 
And  every  star  sheds  light  upon  thy  creed. 
These  stars,  this  furniture,  this  cost  of  Hesren. 
If  but  rtporled,  thou  hadst  ne'er  believ'd ; 
But  thine  eye  tells  thee,  the  romance  is  true. 
The  grand  of  Nature  is  th*  Almighty's  osih. 
In  reaeon^s  court,  to  silence  unbdief. 

How  my  mind,  opening  at  this  scene,  imbibei 
The  moral  emanations  of  the  skies. 
While  nought,  perhaps,  Lorenzo  less  admires ! 
Has  the  Great  Sovereign  sent  ten  thousand  worl^l 
To  tell  us.  he  resides  above  them  all, 
In  glory's  unapproachable  recess? 
And  dare  Earth**  bold  inhabitants  deny 
The  sumptuous,  the  magnific  embassy 
A  moment's  audience?  Turn  we,  nor  will  h«r 
From  whom  they  come,  or  what  they  voald  asflfi 
For  man's  emolument ;  sole  cause  that  stoopa 
Their  grandeur  to  man's  eye?  Lorenzo!  rouse; 
Let  thought,  awaken'd,  take  the  lightning's  winf. 
And  glance  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole- 
Who  sees,  but  is  confounded,  or  convinc'd  I 
Renounces  reason,  or  a  God  adores  ? 
Mankind  was  sent  into  the  world  to  tee: 
Sight  gives  the  science  needful  to  their  petce ; 
That  obvious  science  asks  *smaU  learaiog's  aid- 
Wouldst  thou  on  meta physic  ptnioDS  sosr  ^ 
Or  wound  thy  patience  amid  logic  thorns^ 
Or  travel  history's  enormous  round  f 
'Nature  no  such  hard  task  enjoins :  the  pvf 
A  make  to  man  directive  of  his  thoogbt; 
A  make  set  upright,  pointing  to  the  stsis,         ^ 
As  who  shall  say,  «  Read  thy  chief  letKO  tbei* 
Too  late  to  road  this  manuscript  of  UesTCO* 
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When,  like  a  parchment-scroll  shrunk  up  by  flames, 
It  Iblds  Lorenzo's  lesson  from  his  sight.  . 

Lesson  how  various !   Not  the  God  alone, 
I  see  his  mtm«r«r«.-  I  see,  diffos'd 
In  radiant  orders,  essences  sublime, 
Of  various  offices,  of  various  plume, 
In  heavenly  liveries  distinctly  clad. 
Azure,  green,  purple,  pearl,  or  downy  gold. 
Or  all  commiz'd ;  they  stand,  with  wings  outspread, 
Listening  to  catch  the  master's  least  command. 
And  fly  through  Nature^  ere  the  moment  ends ; 
Numbers  innumerable ! — Well  conceiv'd 
By  Pagan,  and  by  Chrittian!  O'er  each  sphere 
Presides  an  angel,  to  direct  its  course. 
And  feed,  or  fan,  its  flames ;  or  to  discharge 
Other  high  trusts  unknown.     For  who  can  see 
Such  pomp  of  matter,  and  imagine,  mind. 
For  which  aJane  inanimate  was  made. 
More  sparingly  dispens'd  7  That  nobler  son. 
Far  liker  the  great  Sire! — Tia  thus  the  skies 
Inform  us  of  superiors  numberiess, 
As  much  in  exceUence,  above  mankind. 
As  abovo  Earth,  in  magnitude^  the  ttpkeres. 
These,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  hang  o'er  us ; 
Jn  a  throng'd  theatre  are  all  our  deeds ; 
Perhaps,  a  thousand  demi-gods  descend 
On  every  beam  we  see.  to  walk  with  men. 
Awful  reflection!   Strong  restraint  from  ill! 

Yet,  here,  our  virtue  flnds  still  stronger  aid 
From  these  ethereal  glories  sense  surveys. 
Something,  like  magic,  strikes  from  this  blue  vault ; 
With  just  attention  is  it  view'd  7  We  feel 
A  sudden  succor,  unimplor'd,  unthought ; 
Nature  herself  does  half  the  work  of  man. 
Seas,  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  deserts,  rocks. 
The  promontory's  height,  the  depth  profound 
Of  subterranean,  eicavated  grots, 
Black-brow'd.  and  vaulted  high,  and  yawning  wide 
From  Nature'n  structure,  or  the  scoop  of  7\me, 
If  ample  of  dimension,  vast  of  size« — 
F.'en  thete  an  aggrandizing  impulse  give ; 
Of  solemn  thought  enthusiastic  heights 
K'en  these  infuse. — But  what  of  vast  in  thete  T 
Nothing;— -or  we  must  own  the  skies  forgot 
Much  less  in  art! — ^Vain  art!  Thou  pigmy  power 
How  dost  thou  swell  and  strut,  with  human  pride, 
To  show  thy  littleness!   What  childish  toys, 
Thy  watery  columns  squirted  to  the  clouds! 
Thy  baaon'd  rivers,  and  imprison'd  seas ! 
Phy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men ! 
Thy  hundred-gated  capiiaU!  or  those 
Where  three  days'  travel  left  us  much  to  ride ; 
Gazing  on  miracles  by  mortals  wrought. 
Arches  triumphal,  theatres  immense. 
Or  nodding ^a/Y^enj  pendent  in  mid-air! 
Or  temples  proud  to  meet  their  gods  hali^way ! 
Yet  these  aflect  us  in  no  common  kind. 
What  then  the  force  of  such  superior  scenes? 
Knter  a  temple,  it  will  strike  an  awe : 
\\'hat  awe  from  this  the  Deity  has  built ! 
A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives : 
The  touch'd  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise : 
In  a  bright  mirror  his  own  hands  have  made, 
Ikre  we  see  something  like  the  face  of  God. 
Seems  it  not  then  enough,  to  say,  Lorenzo ! 
To  man  abandon'd.  **  Hast  thou  seen  the  Mes  V* 

And  yet,  so  thwarted  Nature's  kind  design 
By  daring  man,  he  makes  her  sacred  awe 
\That  guard  from  ill)  his  shelter,  his  temptation 
To  more  than  coromoa  guilt,  and  quite  inverts 


Celestial  art's  mtent    The  trembling  stars 
See  crimes  gigantic,  stalking  through  the  gloom 
With  front  erect,  that  hide  their  head  by  day. 
And  making  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 
Slumbering  in  covert,  till  the  shades  descend. 
Rapine  and  murder,  link'd,  now  prowl  for  prey. 
The  miser  earths  his  treasure ;  and  the  thief. 
Watching  the  mole,  half-beggars  him  ere  mom. 
Now  plots,  and  foul  conspiracies,  awake ; 
And,  muflding  up  their  horrors  fiom  the  Moon, 
Havoc  and  devastation  they  prepare, 
And  kingdoms  tottering  in  the  field  of  blood. 
Now  sons  of  riot  in  mid-revel  rage. 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Suppress  it  ?  or  prochiim  7 — 
Why  sleeps  the  thunder  7  Now,  Lorenzo !  now, 
His  best  friend's  couch  the  rank  adulterer 
Ascends  secure ;  and  laughs  at  gods  and  men. 
Preposterous  madmen,  void  of  fear  or  shame. 
Lay  their  crimes  bare  to  these  chaste  eyes  of  Heaveo ; 
Yet  shrink,  and  shudder,  at  a  mortal's  sight 
Were  Moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made  7 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light! 
No,  they  were  made  to  fashion  the  sublime 
Of  human  hearts,  and  wiser  make  the  wise,      [liv*d 

Those  ends  were  answer'd  once ;  when  mortals 
Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent 
In  theory  sublime.     O  how  unlike 
Those  vermin  of  the  night,  this  moment  snng. 
Who  crawl  on  Earth,  and  on  her  venom  food  ! 
Those  ancient  sages,  human  stars!  they  met 
Their  brothers  of  the  skies,  at  midnight  hour ; 
Their  counsel  ask'd ;  and,  what  they  ask'd,  U/ey'd. 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Plato,  he  who  drank 
The  poison'd  bowl,  and  he  of  Tusculum, 
With  him  of  Corduba  (immortal  names!) 
In  these  unbounded,  and  Elysian,  walks, 
An  area  fit  for  gods,  and  godlike  men. 
They  took  their  nightly  round,  through  radiant  paths 
By  seraphs  trod ;  instructed,  chiefly,  thus. 
To  tread  in  their  bright  footsteps  here  below ; 
To  walk  in  worth  still  brighter  than  the  skies. 
There  they  contracted  their  contempt  of  Earth  ; 
Of  hopes  eternal  kindled,  there,  the  fire ; 
There,  as  in  near  approach,  they  glow'd,  and  grew 
(Great  visitants!)  more  intimate  with  God. 
More  worth  to  men,  more  joj'ous  to  themsdves. 
Through  various  virtues,  they,  with  ardor,  ran 
The  zodiac  of  their  leam'd  illustrious  lives. 

In  Christian  hearts,  O  for  a  Pagan  zeal ! 
A  needful,  but  opprobrious  prayer !  as  much 
Our  ardor  less,  as  greater  is  our  light. 
How  monstrous  this  in  mortals!  Scarce  more  strange 
Would  this  p?ienomenon  in  Nature  strike, 
A  Sun,  that  froze  her,  or  a  star,  that  warm'd. 
What  taught  these  heroes  of  the  moral  world  7 
To  these  thou  giv'st  thy  praise,  give  credit  toa 
These  doctors  ne'er  were  pension'd  to  deceive  thee; 
And  Pagan  tutors  are  thy  taste. — ^They  taught, 
T%U  narrow  views  betray  to  misery : 
That  wise  it  is  to  comprehend  the  whole : 
That  virtue  rose  from  Nature,  ponder'd  well, 
The  single  base  of  virtue  built  to  Heaven : 
That  God  and  Nature  our  attention  claim : 
That  Nature  is  the  gloss  reflecting  God, 
As,  by  the  sea,  reflected  is  the  Sun, 
Too  glorious  to  be  gaz'd  on  in  his  sphere : 
T^at  mind  immortal  loves  immorttd  aims : 
That  boundless  mind  affects  a  boundless  space  > 
That  vast  surveys,  and  the  sublime  q{  things 
The  soul  assimilate,  tnd  make  her  great 
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7%at,  therefore,  Heaven  her  glories,  as  a  fund 

Of  inspimtion,  thus  spreads  out  to  man. 

Such  are  their  doctrines ;  such  the  night  inspir*d. 

And  what  more  true?    What  truth  of  greater 
weight  ? 
The  soul  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  skies ; 
Delightful  outlet  of  her  prison  here  ! 
TTierCt  disencumber'd  from  her  chains,  the  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  can  rove  at  large  ; 
Therct  freely  can  respire,  dilate,  extend, 
In  full  proportion  let  loose  all  her  powers ; 
And,  unddudedy  grasp  at  something  great 
Nor,  as  a  stranger,  does  she  wander  there ; 
But,  wonderful  herself,  through  wonder  strays ; 
Contemplating  Iheir  grandeur,  finds  her  own; 
Dives  deep  in  their  economy  divine. 
Sits  high  in  judgment  on  their  various  laws. 
And,  like  a  master,  judges  not  amiss. 
Hence  greatly  pleas'd.  and  justly  proud,  the  soul 
Grows  conscious  of  her  birth  celestial ;  breathes 
More  life,  more  vigor,  in  her  native  air ; 
And  feels  herself  al  home  amongst  the  stars ; 
And,  feeling,  emulates  our  country's  praise. 

What  call  we,  then,  the  firmament,  Lorenxo  ? — 
As  earth  the  body,  since  the  ekia  sustain 
The  soul  with  fbod,  that  gives  immortal  life, 
Call  it,  the  noble  pasture  of  the  mind  ,* 
Which  there  expatiates,  strengthens,  and  exults. 
And  riots  through  the  luxuries  of  thought 
Call  it,  the  garden  o£  the  Deity. 
Blossom'd  with  stars,  redundant  in  the  growth 
Of  fruit  ambrosial ;  moral  fruit  to  man. 
Call  it,  the  breast-plate  of  the  true  High-Priest, 
Ardent  with  gems  oracular,  that  give, 
In  points  of  highest  moment  right  response ; 
And  ill  neglected,  if  we  prize  our  peace. 

Thus  have  we  found  a  true  astrology ; 
Thus  have  we  found  a  new.  and  noble  sense. 
In  which  alone  stars  govern  human  fates. 

0  that  the  sfars  (as  some  have  feign'd)  let  fall 
Bloodshed,  and  havoc,  on  embattled  realms, 
And  rescued  manarche  from  so  black  a  guilt! 
Bourbon !  this  wish  how  generous  in  a  foe ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  great  wouldst  thou  become  a  God, 
And  stick  thy  deathless  name  among  the  stars. 
For  mighty  conquests  on  a  needle's  point  ? 
Instead  of  forging  chains  for  foreigners, 

BastHe  thy  tutor :  grandeur  all  thy  aim  f 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is :  how  great 
How  glorious,  then,  appears  the  mind  of  man, 
When  in  it  all  the  stars,  and  planets,  roll ! 
And  what  it  acems^  it  i#;  great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge ; 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

And  more  divine  than  these,  thou  canst  not  see. 
Dazzled,  o*erpower*d,  with  the  delicious  draught 
Of  miscellaneous  splendors,  how  I  reel 
From  thought  to  thought  inebriate,  without  end ! 
An  Eden,  this !  a  Paradise  unlost  / 

1  meet  the  Deity  in  every  view. 

And  tremble  at  ny  nakedness  before  him ! 
O  that  I  could  but  reach  the  tree  of  life  ! 
For  here  it  grows,  unguarded  f>om  our  taste ; 
No  flaming  gmord  denies  our  entrance  here ; 
Would  man  but  gather,  he  might  live  for  ever. 

Lorenzo !  much  of  moral  hast  thou  seen. 
Of  curious  arts  art  thou  more  fond  ?  Then  mark 
The  malliematic  glories  of  the  skies. 
In  number,  weight  and  measure,  all  ordain'd. 

^renao's  boosted  builden,  chance,  and  fate. 


Are  left  to  finish  his  alirial  towers ; 
Wisdom  and  choice,  their  well-known  ( 
Here  deep  impress ;  and  claim  it  for  their  ovn. 
Though  splendid  all,  no  splendor  void  of  we ; 
Use  rivals  beauty ;  art  contends  with  pater; 
No  wanton  waste,  amid  effuse  expense; 
The  great  economist  adjusting  all 
To  prudcilt  pomp,  magnificently  wise. 
How  rich  the  prospect  I  and  for  ever  new ! 
And  newest  to  the  man  that  views  it  aioif  ,* 
For  jiewer  still  in  infinite  succeeds. 
Then,  these  aerial  racers,  O  how  swifl! 
How  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  strongest  stnng! 
Spirit  alone  can  distance  the  career. 
Orb  above  orb  ascending  without  end ! 
Circle  in  circle,  without  end,  inclos'd ! 
Wheel,  within  wheel;  Ezekiel !  like  to  ihine! 
Like  thine,  it  seems  a  vision  or  a  dream; 
Though  uen,  we  labor  to  believe  it  true! 
What  involution .'  what  extent!  whatsw^noi 
Of  worids,  that  laugh  at  Earth !  immeraely  peir' 
Immensely  distant  from  each  other's  spheres! 
What  then,  the  wondrous  space  through  which  tb-.- 

rolU 
At  once  it  quite  ingulfe  all  human  thought; 
'TIS  comprehension's  afaaolute  defeat 

Nor  think  thou  see'st  a  wild  disorder  here; 
Through  this  illustrious  chaos  to  the  sight. 
Arrangement  neat  and  chastest  order,  reign. 
The  path  preecrib'd,  inviolably  kept 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind. 
Worlds,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere; 
What  knots  are  tied !  How  soon  are  they  diaoiVii 
And  set  the  seeming  married  planets  free ! 
They  rove  for  ever,  without  error  rove ; 
Confusion  unoonfus'd !  nor  less  admire 
This  tumult  untumultuous;  all  on  wing! 
In  molbn,  all !  yet  what  profound  rcpoM ! 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise!  as  sw'd 
To  sileno«  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord ; 
Or  hosh'd  by  his  command  in  love  to  mso. 
And  bid  let  fall  sofl  beams  on  human  rest, 
Restleas  themselves.    On  yon  cerulean  pitin. 
In  exultation  to  their  God,  and  thine. 
They  dance,  they  sing  eternal  jubilee. 
Eternal  celebration  of  his  praise. 
But  since  their  jron^  arrives  not  at  our  ear. 
Their  dance  perplex'd  exhibits  to  the  sight 
Fair  hieroglyphic  of  Ai«  peerless  power. 
Mark,  how  tho  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze. 
Weave  the  grand  cipher  of  Omnipotence; 
To  Oods,  how  great!  how  legible  to  man! 

Leaves  so  much  ^-onder  greater  wonder  stiL 
Where  are  the  pillars  that  support  the  skies  J 
What  more  than  Atlantean  shoulder  props 
Th'  incumbent  load  ?  what  magic  what  *«AS«  •" 
In  fluid  air  these  ponderous  orbs  susiaim  t  , 

^Vho  would  not  think  them  hung  in  golden  ch»i» 
And  so  they  are ;  in  the  high  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  fixes  all ;  makes  adamant  of  air. 
Or  air  of  adamant;  makes  all  of  nought. 
Or  nought  of  all ;  if  such  the  dread  decree. 

Imagine  from  their  deep  fbundatioDs  lom 
The  most  gigantic  sons  of  Earthf  the  brosd 
And  towering  Alps,  all  tost  into  theses; 
And,  light  as  down,  or  volatile  as  air. 
Their  bulks  enormous,  dancing  on  the  wj* 
In  time,  and  measure,  exquiaite ;  while  iU 
The  winds,  in  emulation  of  the  sphenfc 
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Tune  their  Kmoroiu  initrumeote  aloft; 

The  concert  swell,  and  animate  the  ball. 

Would  this  appear  amazing  ?  What,  then,  worlds, 

In  a  fiir  thinner  element  sustain'd, 

And  acting  the  same  part,  with  greater  skill. 

More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  mdB  t 

More  oboiouM  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stais 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  Heaven, 
At  certain  periods,  as  the  Sovereign  nods. 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance^  or  of  lave ; 
To  clothe,  in  outward  grandeur,  grand  design. 
And  acts  most  solemn  still  more  solemnize? 
Ye  citizens  of  air !  what  ardent  thanks. 
What  full  effusion  of  the  grateful  heart, 
Js  due  from  man  indulg'd  in  such  a  sight! 
A  sight  so  noble !  and  a  sight  so  kind ! 
It  drops  new  truths  at  every  new  survey ! 
Feels  not  Lorenzo  something  stir  within. 
That  sweeps  away  all  period  7  As  these  spheres 
Measure  duration,  they  no  less  inspire 
The  godlike  hope  of  ages  without  end. 
The  boundless  ^mux,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restleai  roam,  suggests  the  sister^thought 
Of  boundless  time.  Thus,  by  kind  Nature*  skill. 
To  man  unlabor'd,  that  important  guest. 
Eternity,  finds  entrance  at  the  tight: 
And  an  eternity,  for  man  ordain'd. 
Or  these  his  destin*d  midnight  counsellors. 
The  start,  had  never  whisper'd  it  lo  man. 
Nature  informs,  but  ne'er  insults,  her  sons. 
Could  she  then  kindle  the  most  ardent  wish 
To  ditappmnt  it ! — ^That  is  blasphemy. 
Thus,  of  thy  creed  a  second  article. 
Momentous,  as  the  existence  of  a  God, 
Is  found  (as  I  conceive)  where  rarely  sought : 
And  thou  may'st  read  thy  soul  immortxd,  here. 

Here,  then,  Lorenzo !  on  these  glories  dwell ; 
Nor  want  the  guilt-illuminated  roof. 
That  calls  the  wretched  gay  to  dark  delights. 
Assemhlits  ? — ^This  is  one  divinely  bright ; 
Here,  nnendanger'd  in  health,  wealth,  or  fame. 
Range  through  the  fairest,  and  the  Sultan  scorn. 
He,  wise  as  thou,  no  crescent  holds  so  fair. 
As  that,  which  on  his  turban  awes  a  world ; 
And  thinks  the  Moon  is  proud  to  copy  him. 
Look  on  her,  and  gain  more  than  worlds  can  give, 
A  mind  superior  to  the  charms  of  power. 
Thou  muffled  in  delusions  of  this  life ! 
Can  yonder  Moon  turn  ocean  in  his  bed. 
From  side  lo  side,  in  constant  ebb  and  flow. 
And  purify  from  stench  his  watery  realms  ? 
And  fails  her  mortd  influence  ?  wants  she  power 
To  torn  Lorenzo's  stubborn  tide  of  thought 
From  stagnating  on  Earth*B  infected  shore. 
And  purge  from  nuisance  his  corrupted  heart? 
Fails  her  attraction  when  it  draws  to  Heaven? 
Nay,  and  to  what  thou  valuest  more.  Earth**  joy  ? 
Minds  elevate,  and  panting  for  tiaseen. 
And  defecate  fsom  sejtse,  alone  obtain 
Full  relish  of  existence  undeflower'd. 
The  life  of  life,  the  zest  of  woridly  bliss : 
All  else  on  £arth  amount»— to  what?  To  e^; 
"  Bad  to  be  suffered ;  blessings  to  be  hjit" 
flarth's  richest  inventory  boasts  no  more. 

Of  higher  scenes  be,  then,  the  call  obey'd. 
O  let  me  gazo ! — Of  gazing  there's  no  end. 
O  let  me  think  !^-Thought  too  is  wider  here ; 
Tn  mid-way  flight  imagination  tires ; 
Yet  soon  repmnes  her  wing  to  soar  anew, 
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Her  point  unable  to  forbear,  or  gain; 

So  great  the  pleasure,  to  profound  the  plan ! 

A  banquet,  this,  where  men  and  angels  meet. 

Eat  the  same  manyia,  mingle  Earth  and  Heaven. 

How  distant  some  of  the  nocturnal  suns ! 

So  distant  (says  the  sage,}  'twere  not  absurd 

To  doubt,  if  beams,  set  out  at  Nature**  birth. 

Are  yet  arriv'd  at  this  so  foreign  world  ; 

Though  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  flight. 

An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll. 

And  roll  for  ever:  who  can  satiate  sight 

In  such  a  scene  ?  in  such  an  ocean  wide 

Of  deep  astonishment  ?  where  depth,  height,  breadth 

Are  lost  in  their  extremes ;  and  where  to  count 

The  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fire. 

Perhaps  a  seraph**  computation  fails. 

Now,  go,  Ambition  !  boast  thy  boundless  might 

In  conquest  o'er  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain. 

And  yet  Lorenzo  calls  for  miracles. 
To  give  his  tottering  faith  a  solid  base. 
Why  call  for  less  than  is  already  thine  7 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  theology; 
What  is  a  miracle  f — Tis  a  reproach, 
Tis  an  implicit  satire,  on  mankind ; 
And  while  it  satisfcs,  it  censures  too. 
To  common  sense,  great  Nature**  course  proclaims 
A  Deity :  when  mankind  falls  asleep, 
A  miracle  is  sent,  as  an  alarm ; 
To  wake  the  world,  and  prove  him  o'er  again. 
By  recent  argument,  but  not  more  ttrong. 
Say,  which  imports  more  plenitude  of  power. 
Or  Nature's  laws  to  fix,  or  to  repeal  t 
To  make  a  Sun,  or  ttop  his  mid  career? 
To  countermand  his  orders,  and  send  back 
The  flaming  courier  to  the  freighted  Eatt, 
Warm'd,  and  astonish 'd,  at  his  evening  ray ; 
Or  bid  the  Moon,  as  with  her  journey  lir'd. 
In  Ajalon's  sofl,  flowery  vale  repose  7 
Great  things  are  these ;  still  greater,  to  create. 
From  Adam's  bower  look  down  through  the  whoI« 

train 
Of  miracles , — resistless  is  their  power  7 
They  do  not,  can  not,  more  amaze  the  mind, 
Than  this,  calTd  un-miraculous  survey. 
If  duly  weigh'd,  if  rationally  seen, 
If  seen  with  human  eyes.   The  brute,  indeed, 
Sees  nought  but  spangles  here;  the  fool,  no  more. 
Say'st  thou,  "  The  course  of  Nature  governs  all  V* 
The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
The  miracles  thou  call'st  for,  this  attests ; 
For  say,  Could  Nature  Nature**  ooune  control  7 
But  miracles  apart,  who  sees  him  not. 
Nature**  Controller,  Author,  Guide,  and  End ! 
Who  turns  his  eye  on  Nature**  midnight  face. 
But  must  inquire — **  What  hand  behind  the  scene, 
What  arm  almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globes 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  vast  machine  7 
Who  rounded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbs  7 
Who  bowl'd  them  flaming  through  the  dark  profound* 
Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning-dew, 
Or  sparks  from  populous  cities  in  a  blaze. 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  fire  7 
Peopled  her  desert,  and  made  horror  smile  ?" 
Or,  if  the  militaiy  style  delights  thee, 
(For  Stan  have  fought  their  battles,  leagu'd  with  man,) 
**Who   marshals    this    bright    host?    enrob    their 

names? 
Appoints  their  post,  their  marches,  and  retoma 
Punctual  at  stated  periods  ?  Who  disbands 
These  veteran  troops,  their  final  duty  done. 
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If  e'er  disbanded  V — He,  whose  potent  word, 
Like  the  loud  trumpet,  levied  first  their  powers 
In  nigkCs  inglorious  empire,  where  they  slept 
In  b^  of  darkness ;  arra'd  them  with  herce  flames, 
Arrang'd,  and  discliplin'd,  and  cloth'd  in  gold ; 
And  caU'd  them  out  of  chaos  to  the  6eld, 
Where  now  they  war  with  vice  and  unbelief. 
O  let  us  join  this  army !  joining  these, 
Will  give  us  hearts  intrepid,  at  that  hour,' 
When  brighter  flames  shall  cut  a  darker  night ; 
When  these  strong  demonstrations  of  a  God 
Shall  hide  their  heads,  or  tumble  from  their  spheres. 
And  one  eternal  curtain  cover  all ! 

Struck  at  that  thought,  as  new  awak'd,  I  lift 
A  more  enlightened  eye,  and  read  the  stars 
To  man  still  more  propitious ;  and  their  aid 
(Though  guiltless  of  idolatry)  implore ; 
Nor  longer  rob  them  of  their  noblest  name. 
O  ye  diwder$  of  my  time !  Ye  bright 
Acoomptants  of  my  days,  and  months,  and  yean. 
In  your  fliir  calendar  distinctly  mark'd ! 
Since  that  authentic,  radiant  register. 
Though  man  inspects  it  not,  stands  good  against  him ; 
Since  you   and  years  roll  on,  though  man  stands' 

still; 
Teach  me  my  days  to  number,  and  apply 
My  trembling  heart  to  wisdom ;  now  beyond 
All  shadow  of  excuse  for  fooling  on. 
Age  smoothes  our  path  to  prudence !  swcepsi  aside 
The  snares  keen  appetite  and  passion  spread 
To  catch  stray  souls ;  and  woe  to  that  grey  head, 
Whose /o^/y  would  undo  what  age  has  done! 
Aid  then,  aid,  all  ye  stars ! — Much  rather,  thou, 
Great  Artist!  thou,  whose  flnger  set  aright 
This  exquisite  machine,  with  all  its  toheeU, 
Though  intervolv'd,  exact ;  and  pointing  out 
Life's  rapid  and  irrevocable  flight. 
With  such  an  index  fair  as  none  can  miss. 
Who  WDb  an  eye,  nor  sleeps  till  it  is  clos'd ; 
Open  mine  eye,  dread  Deity !  to  read 
The  tacit  doctrine  of  thy  works ;  to  see 
Things  as  they  are,  unalter'd  through  the  glass 
Of  worldly  wishes.    Time,  eternity! 
(Tis  these,  mis-measur*d,  ruin  all  mankind) 
Set  them  before  me ;  let  me  lay  them  both 
In  equal  scale,  and  learn  their  various  weight 
Let  time  appear  a  moment,  as  it  is  ,- 
And  let  eternity's  full  orb,  at  once. 
Turn  on  my  soul,  and  strike  it  into  Heaven. 
When  shall  I  see  far  more  than  charms  me  now  ? 
Gaze  on  creation's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveil'd,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more  ? 
When  this  vile,  foreign  dust,  which  smothers  all 
That  travel  Earth*a  deep  vale,  shall  I  shake  off? 
When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit. 
And,  readopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheotis  in  thee  7 

Dost  think,  Lorenzo,  this  is  wandering  wide  f 
No,  'tis  directly  striking  at  the  mark ; 
To  wake  thy  dead  devoUor^  was  my  point ; 
And  how  I  bless  night 9  consecrating  shades. 
Which  to  a  temple  turn  an  universe ; 
Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  full  of  Heaven, 
And  antidote  the  pestilential  Earth  f 
In  eveiy  storm,  that  either  fivwns,  or  falls. 
What  an  asylum  has  the  soul  in  prayer ! 
And  what  a  fane  is  this,  in  which  to  pray ! 
And  what  a  God  must  dwell  in  such  a  fane ! 
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0  what  a  genius  must  infarm  the  skies! 

And  is  Lorenzo's  salamander  heart 

Cold,  and  untouched,  amid  the  aacred  firss? 

O  ye  nocturnal  sparks!  ye  glowing  emben» 

On  Heaven's  broad  hesLith !  who  bum,  or  bun  m 

more. 
Who  blase,  or  die,  as  great  Jehovah's  breath 
Or  blows  you,  or  forbean :  aasiat  my  song; 
Pour  your  whole  influence ;  exorcise  his  besit, 
So  long  possest ;  and  bring  him  back  to  men. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  demvirrcr  still  f 
Pride  in  thy  parts  provokes  thee  to  contest 
Truths,  which,  contested,  put  thy  parts  to  shame. 
Nor  shame  they  more  Lorenao'a  head  ihon  heart, 
A  faithless  heart,  how  despicably  small ! 
Too  strait  aught  great,  or  generous,  to  receive! 
Fill'd  with  an  atom !  fill'd,  and  fbul'd,  with  idj! 
And  self^mistaken !  self,  that  lasts  an  hour ! 
Instincts  and  passions,  of  the  nobler  kind, 
Lie  Buflfocated  there ;  or  they  alone. 
Reason  apart,  would  wake  high  hope ;  and  open. 
To  mvisli'd  thought,  that  intelUctual  sphere. 
Where  order,  wisdom,  goodness,  providence. 
Their  endless  miracles  of  love  display. 
And  promise  all  the  truly-great  desire. 
The  mind  that  would  be  happy,  must  be  ^resf  ; 
Great,  in  its  wishes;  great,  in  its  surveys; 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend  ,- 
Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make. 
Which,  ere  long,  more  than  planets  shall  embnee 
A  man  of  compass  makes  a  man  of  worth; 
Divine  contemplate,  and  become  divine. 

As  men  was  made  for  glory,  and  for  blis. 
All  littleness  is  in  approach  to  woe ; 
Open  thy  bosom,  set  thy  wishes  wide. 
And  let  in  manhood;  let  in  happiness ; 
Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  ihouglit 
From  nothing,  up  to  God ;  which  makes  a  men. 
Take  God  from  Nature,  nothidg  great  is  leA ! 
Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit.  and  nothing  sees ; 
Man's  heart  is  in  a  jakes,  and  loves  the  mire. 
Emerge  from  thy  profound;  erect  thine  eye; 
See  thy  distress!  how  close  art  thou  besieg'J! 
Besieg'd  by  Nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  fbs! 
Inclos'd  by  these  inmimemble  worlds. 
Sparkling  conviction  on  the  daritest  mind. 
As  in  a  golden  net  of  Providence. 
How  art  thou  caught,  sure  captive  of  belief! 
From  this  thy  blest  captivity,  what  art. 
What  blasphemy  to  reason,  sets  thee  (fee  ? 
This  scene  is  Heaven's  indulgent  violence: 
Canst  thou  bear  up  against  this  tide  oC  glory  f 
What  is  earth  bosom'd  in  these  ambient  orbs. 
But,  &ith  in  God  impos'd,  and  press'd  on  man 
Dar'st  thou  still  litigate  thy  desperate  cause. 
Spite  of  these  numerous,  awful  trifnetaet, 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  ^kies  I 
O  how  laborious  is  thy  way  to  ruin! 

Laborious !  'tis  impraeticabU  quite ; 
So  sink  beyond  a  douhi,  in  this  debate. 
With  all  his  weight  of  wisdom  and  of  will, 
And  crime  flagitious,  I  defy  a  fboL 
Some  wish  they  did  ;  but  no  man  disbelietes 
God  i»a  tpirit ;  spirit  cannot  strike 
These  grass,  material  organs ;  God  by  oian 
As  much  is  seen,  as  man  a  God  can  see, 
In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power. 
What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  ai»! 
Conception  of  design,  how  exquisite! 
How  complicate,  in  their  didoe  police' 
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Apt  means !  great  ends!  consent  to  general  good! 
Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods, 
So  long  (and  that  with  specious  pleas)  ador'd, 
A  separate  conquest  gains  o'er  rebel  thought ; 
And  leads  in  triumph  the  whole  mind  of  man. 
Lorenxo !  this  may  seem  harangue  to  thee  ; 
Such  all  is  apt  to  seem,  that  thwart?  our  will. 
And  dost  thou,  then,  demand  a  nmple  proof 
Of  this  great  master-moral  of  the  skies, 
(TnskilI'd,  or  disinclin'd,  to  read  it  there  f 
Since  'tis  the  basis,  and  all  drops  without  it, 
Take  ir,  in  one  compact,  unbroken  chain. 
Such  proof  insists  on  an  attentive  ear ; 
Twill  not  make  one  amid  a  mob  of  thoughts. 
And,  for  thy  notice,  struggle  with  the  world. 
Retire; — the  vxfrid  shut  out; — ^thy  thoughts  call 
I  home ; — 

I         ImaginaJtiorC^  airy  wing  repress  \ — 
1         Lock  up  thy  senses  .• — let  no  patticn  stir ; — 

Wake  all  to  reason  ; — let  htr  reign  alone  ; 
I        Then,  in  thy  nouTs  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
,         Of  Nature'%  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquire, 
J         As  /  have  done ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  Nature's  channel,  thus  the  questions  run  : — 
"What  am  I?  and  from  wAenee? — I   nothing 
know 
But  that  I  am ;  and,  since  I  am^  conclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e'er  been  nought. 
Nought  still  had  been ;  eternal  there  must  be.— • 
But  tohat  eternal  ? — Why  not  human  race  t 
And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? — 
That 's  hard  to  be  conceiv'd,  since  every  link 
Of  that  long-choin'd  succession  is  so  frail. 
Can  every  part  depend^  and  not  the  whoU  f 
Yet  grant  it  true ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 
I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea ;  nor  see  the  shore. 
Whence  Earth,  and  these  bright  orbs  t — Eternal  loo  7 
Grant  mailer  was  eternal ;  still  these  orbs 
Would  want  some  other  father  i — ^much  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes ; 
Design  implies  intelligence,  and  art ; 
'         TTtat  can't  be  from  themselves-'-or  man :  that  art 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  f 
And  nothing  greater  yet  allow*d  than  man. — 
Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain. 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  t 
Who  bid  brute  maUer*a  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  fijrms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  7 
Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  then  each  atom. 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  would  form  a  universe  of  dust : 
Has  matter  none  f  Tfien  whence  these  glorious  forms 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  reposed  f 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought. 
Judgment,  and  genius?  is  it  deeply  leam'd 
In  mathematics  t  Has  it  fram'd  «ucA  laws, 
Which  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  7 — 
If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  roe. 
Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man! 
If  art,  to  form ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 
And  that  with  greater  fiur  than  human  skill. 
Resides  not  in  each  block ; — a  Godhead ^igns. 
Grant,  then,  invisible,  eternal.  Mind  ; 
That  granted,  all  is  solv'd — But,  granting  that, 
Draw  I  not  o'er  me  a  still  darker  cloud  7 
Grant  I  not  that  which  I  can  ne'er  conceive  7 
A  being  without  origin,  or  end! — 
Hail,  human  liberty!  There  is  no  God — 
Yet.  why  7  On  either  scheme  that  not  subsists ; 
Subsist  it  musly  in  God,  or  human  race ; 


If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside, 
Indissoluble  all  7 — Why  choose  it  there. 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more  7 
Reject  it,  where,  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 
Dispers'd,  leave  reason's  whole  horizon  clear; 
This  is  not  reason's  dictate ;  reason  says, 
'  Close  with  the  side  where  one  grain  turns  the  scale ;' 
What  vast  preponderance  is  here !  can  reason 
VViih  louder  voice  exclaim—-*  Believe  a  God  7' 
And  reckon  heard,  is  the  sole  mark  of  man. 
What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true, 
On  any  other  system !  and  how  strange 
To  disbelieve,  through  mere  credulity  !'* 
If,  in  this  chain,  Ix>renzo  finds  no  flaw, 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  belief. 
And  where  the  link,  in  which  a  flaw  he  finds  7 
And  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great! 
How  great  that  power,  whose  providential  care 
Through  these  bright  orbs'  dark  centres  darts  a  ray ! 
Of  Nature  universal  threads  the  whole ! 
And  hangs  creation,  like  o  precious  gem. 
Though  little,  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne ! 

That  little  gem,  how  large !  a  weight  let  fall 
From  a  flx'd  star,  in  ages  can  it  reach 
This  distant  Earth  f  !Say,  then,  Lorenzo!  where. 
Where  ends  this  mighty  building  7  Where,  begin 
The  suburbs  of  Creation  ?  Where,  the  wall 
Whose  battlements  look  o'er  into  the  vale 
Of  non-existence  7  Nothing's  strange  abode ! 
Say,  at  what  point  of  space  Jehovah  dropp'd 
His  slacken'd  line,  and  laid  his  balance  by ; 
Wcigh'd  worlds,  and  measur'd  infinite,  no  more  7 
Where,  rears  his  terminating  pillar  high 
Its  extra-mundane  head  I  and  says,  to  gods, 
In  charecten  illustrious  as  the  Sun, 
**  I  stand,  the  plan's  proud  period  ;  I  pronounce 
The  work  accomplish'd ;  the  creation  clos'd  : 
Shout,  all  ye  gods !  nor  shout,  ye  gods  alone ; 
Of  all  that  lives,  or,  if  devoid  of  life. 
That  rests,  or  rolls,  ye  heights,  ,and  depths,  resound  ! 
Resound!  resound!  ye  depths,  and  heights,  re- 
■ound  1 

Hard  are  those  questions; — answer  harder  still 
Is  this  the  sole  exploit,  the  single  birth, 
The  solitary  son  of  power  divine  f 
Or  has  ih'  Almighty  Father,  vrith  a  breath. 
Impregnated  the  womb  of  distant  space? 
Has  he  not  bid,  in  various  provinces. 
Brother-creations  the  dark  bowels  burst 
Of  night  primeval ;  barren,  now,  no  more  7 
And  he  the  central  sun,  transpiercing  all 
Those  giant-generations,  which  disport, 
And  dance,  as  motes,  in  his  meridian  ray ; 
That  ray  withdrawn,  benighted,  or  absorb'd, 
In  that  abyss  of  horror,  whence  they  sprung; 
While  Chaos  triumphs,  repoesest  of  all 
Rival  creation  ravish'd  fVom  his  throne  7 
Chaos !  of  Nature  both  the  womb,  and  grave ! 

Think'st  thou  my  scheme,  Lorenzo,  spreads  too 
wide! 
Is  this  extranagant  f — No;  this  wjnsi ; 
Just  in  conjecture,  though  'twere  fiilse  in /act 
If  'tis  an  error,  *tis  an  error  sprung 
From  noble  root,  high  thought  of  the  Most-High 
Bat  wherefore  error  7  who  can  prove  it  such  7— 
He  that  can  set  Omnipotence  a  bound. 
Can  roan  conceive  beyond  what  God  can  do  t 
Nothing  but  quiie  impossiUe  is  hard. 
He  suromons  into  being,  with  like  eose, 
A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain. 
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Speaks  he  the  word  ?  a  thousand  worlds  are  born  I 

A  thousand  worlds!  there's  space  for  millions  more ; 

And  in  what  space  can  his  great  JUu  im\  t 

Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic !  but  indulge 

The  warm  imagination :  why  condemn  ? 

Why  not  indulge  such  thoughts,  as  swell  our  hearts 

With  fuller  admiration  of  that  power. 

Who  gives  our  hearts  with  such  high  thoughts  to 

swell? 
Why  not  indulge  in  hii  augmented  praise! 
Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brighter  ray, 
The  less  is  left  to  chaos,  and  the  realms 
Of  hideous  mght,  yvhere fancy  strays  aghast; 
And,  though  most  iaikativet  makes  no  r^x>rt  f 

Still  seems  my  thought  enormous  ?   Think  again ; 
Experience  'self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belief. 
Glasses  (that  revelation  to  the  sight!) 
Have  they  not  led  us  in  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  Nature,  exquisitely  small. 
And,  though  demonstrated,  still  iU-conceiv'd  t 
If  then,  on  the  reverse,  the  mind  would  mount 
In  Tnagnitude,  what  mind  can  mount  too  far. 
To  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  poise  f 
Defect  alone  can  err  on  such  a  theme; 
What  is  too  great,  if  we  the  cause  survey  t 
Stupendous  Architect !  thou,  thou  art  all ! 
My  soul  flies  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  thee, 
And  finds  herself  but  at  the  centre  still ! 
I  Am  thy  name !  existence  all  thine  own ! 
Creation's  nothing;  flatter'd  much,  if  styl'd 
*•  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  of  God." 
O  for  the  voice — of  what?  of  whom? — What 
voice 
Can  answer  to  my  wants,  in  such  ascent. 
As  dares  to  deem  one  universe  too  small  f 
Tell  roe,  Lorenzo!  (for  now  fancy  glows, 
Fir'd  in  the  vortex  of  almighty  power) 
Is  not  this  home^reation,  in  the  map 
Of  universal  Nature^  as  a  speck. 
Like  fair  Britannia  in  our  little  ball : 
Exceeding  fair,  and  glorious,  for  its  size, 
But,  elsewhere,  far  out-measur'd,  far  out-shone  7 
Infancy  (for  the  fact  beyond  us  lies) 
Canst  thou  not  figure  it,  an  ide,  almost 
Too  small  for  notice,  in  the  vast  of  being ; 
Sever'd  by  mighty  seas  of  unbutU  space 
From  other  realms;  from  ample  continents 
Of  higher  life,  where  nobler  natives  dwpll ; 
Less  northern,  less  remote  from  Deity, 
Glowing  beneath  the  line  of  the  Supreme ; 
Where  souls  in  excellence  make  haste,  put  forth 
Luxuriant  growths ;  nor  the  late  autumn  wait 
Of  human  worth,  but  ripen  soon  to  gods  7 

Yet  why  drown /ancy  in  such  depths  as  these  f 
Return,  presumptuous  rover,  and  confess 
The  bounds  of  roan ;  nor  blame  them,  as  too  small. 
Enjoy  we  not  full  scope  in  what  is  seen  ? 
Full  ample  the  dominions  of  the  Sun ! 
Full  glorious  to  behold,  how  fkr,  how  wide 
The  matchless  monareh,  from  his  flaming  throne. 
Lavish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  him, 
Further,  and  fiisler,  than  a  thought  can  fly, 
And  feeds  his  planots  with  eternal  fires ! 
This  Heliopolis,  by  greater  fiir 
Than  the  proud  tyrant  of  the  Nile,  was  built ; 
And  he  alone,  who  built  it,  can  destroy. 
Beyond  this  city,  why  strays  human  thought  7 
One  wonderful !  enough  for  man  to  know ! 
One  infinite !  enough  for  man  to  range ! 
One  firmament !  enough  for  man  to  read ! 
'y  what  voluminous  instruction  here ! 


What  page  of  wisdom  is  denied  him  ?  Nok; 
If  learning  his  chief  lesson  makes  him  wat. 
Nor  is  instruction,  here,  our  only  gain  i 
There  dwells  a  noble  pathos  in  the  akia, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  oar  beam. 
How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  Pole! 
With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 
Demonstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime. 
Though  silent,  loud !  heard  Earth  around ;  above 
The  planets  heard ;  and  not  unheard  in  Hell; 
HeU  has  her  wonder,  though  too  proud  to  pniae. 
Is  Earth,  then,  more  infernal  ?  has  she  those, 
Who  neither imziss  (Lorenzo!)  nor  admire  t 

Lorenzo's  admiration,  pre-engag'd. 
Ne'er  ask'd  the  Moon  one  question ;  never  held 
Least  correspondence  with  a  single  star; 
Ne'er  rear'd  an  altar  to  the  queen  of  Heatn 
Walking  in  brightness ;  or  her  train  adorU 
Their  sublunary  rivals  have  long  since 
Engrossed  his  whole  devotion  ;  stars  malign. 
Which  made  the  fond  astronomer  run  mad. 
Darken  his  intellect,  corrupt  his  heart ; 
Cause  him  to  sacrifice  his  fame  and  peace 
To  momentary  madness,  call'd  delight 
Idolater,  more  gross  than  ever  kiss'd 
The  lifted  hand  to  Luna,  or  pour'd  out 
The  blood  to  Jove ! — O  thou,  to  whom  beloogi 
All  sacrifice!  O  thou  Great  Jove  unfeigned; 
Divine  Instructor!  Thy  first  volume,  this, 
For  man's  perusal;  all  in  capitals! 
In  Moon,  and  stars  (Heaven's  golden  alphabet.') 
Emblaz'd  to  seize  the  sight ;  who  runs,  may  nd. 
Who  reads,  can  understand.    'Tis  unconfin'd 
To  Christian  land,  or  Jewry  ,-  fairly  writ 
In  language  universal,  to  mankind ; 
A  language,  lofly  to  the  leam'd ;  yet  plain 
To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  or  guide  the  plov. 
Or,  from  his  husk,  strike  out  the  bounding  giam. 
A  language,  worthy  the  Great  Mind,  that  spcaki 
Preface,  and  commenU  to  the  sacred  page  1 
Which  ofl  refers  its  reader  to  the  skies, 
As  presupposing  his  first  lesson  there. 
And  Scripture  'self  ^fragment,  that  unread. 
Stupendous  book  of  wisdom,  to  the  wise; 
Stupendous  book!  and  open'd.  Night!  by  tbee. 

By  thee  much  open'd,  I  confess,  O  2iighll 
Yet  more  I  wish ;  but  how  shall  I  prevail  ? 
Say,  gentle  Night !  whose  modest,  maiden  beai* 
Give  us  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  world's  great  picture  aoften'd  to  the  sight; 
Nay,  kinder  far,  fiir  more  indulgent  still. 
Say,  thou,  whose  mild  dominibn's  silver  key 
Unlocks  our  hcmisi^ere,  and  sets  to  view 
Worlds  beyond  number ;  worlds  conccal'd  by  diy 
Behind  the  proud  and  envious  star  of  noon ! 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  deeper  scene  f— And  ibo* 
The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regaUa  pompously  display'd 
To  kindle  that  high  hope  7  Lke  him  of  Uz. 
I  gaze  around ;  I  search  on  every  side — 
O  for  a  glimpse  of  him  my  soul  adores! 
As  the  chas'd  hart,  amid  the  desert  waste. 
Pants  fbr  the  living  stream ;  for  him  who  made  bef. 
So  pants  the  thirsty  soul,  amid  the  blank 
Of  sublunary  joys.    Say,  goddess!  where? 
Where  blazes  his  bright  court?   VH»cw  bum  W 
throne  7  ^, 

Thou  know'st ;  for  thou  art  near  him ;  by  *•••  ^^ 
His  grand  pavilion,  sacred  fiime  reports 
The  sable  curtain  drawn.    If  not,  can  noos 
'Of  thy  fair  daughter-train,  so  swift  of  wingr 
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Who  travel  far,  discover  inhere  ha  dwells  ? 
A  Uar  bis  dwelling  pointed  oat  hdow. 
Ye  Pleiades!  Arctanis!  Mazaroih! 
I      And  thoD,  Orion !  of  still  keener  eye ! 
1      Say  ye,  who  guide  the  wilder'd  in  the  waves, 
I      And  bring  them  out  of  tempest  into  port ! 
I      On  which  hand  must  I  bend  my  courw  to  find  him  t 
1     These  courtieri  keep  the  secret  of  their  King; 
I     I  wake  whole  nights,  in  vain,  to  steal  it  from  them. 
c         (  wake ;  and,  waking,  climb  night's  radiant  scale, 
I     From  sphere  lo  sphere ;  the  steps  by  I^ature  set 
I     For  nian's  ascent;  at  once  to  tempi  and  aid ; 
i     To  tenq)t  his  eye,  and  aid  his  towering  thought ; 

Till  it  arrives  at  the  great  God  of  all. 
I         In  ardent  contemplalion*s  rapid  car, 
t     From  Earthy  as  from  my  barrier,  I  set  out 
;     How  swill  I  mount !  diminishM  Earth  recedes ; 
,     I  pass  the  Moon ;  and,  from  her  farther  side, 
,     Pierce  Heaven^s  blue  curtain ;  strike  into  remole  ; 
I     Where,  with  his  lifted  tube,  the  subtle  sage 
I     His  artificial,  airy  journey  takes. 

And  to  cdesiial  lengthens  hitman  sight 
,     I  pause  at  every  j^nel  on  my  road. 

And  ask  fi>r  him  who  gives  their  orbs  to  roll. 
Their  foreheads  fair  to  shine.  From  Saturn's  ring. 
In  which,  of  Eartht  an  array  might  be  lost, 
With  the  bold  comet  take  my  bolder  flight, 
,     Amid  those  tovereign  glories  of  the  skies, 
I     Of  independent,  native  lustre,  proud  ; 

The  souls  of  systems !  and  the  lords  of  life, 
^     Through  their  wide  empires ! — What  behold  I  nan 
^     A  wilderness  of  wonder  burning  round; 
Where  larger  suns  inhabit  higher  spheres ; 
Perhaps  the  villtu  of  descending  gods ; 
Nor  halt  I  here  ;  my  toil  is  but  begun ; 
Tis  but  the  threshold  of  the  Deity ; 
Or,  far  beneath  it,  I  am  grovelling  still. 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  I  built  on  a  mistake ; 
The  grandeur  of  his  works,  whence /o2/y  sought 
For  aid,  to  reason  sets  his  glory  higher ; 
Who  built  thus  high  for  worms  (mere  worms  lo  him) 
O  where,  Lorenzo !  must  the  Builder  dwell  f 

Pause,  then,  and,  for  a  moment,  here  aspire — 
If  human  thought  can  keep  its  station  here. 
Where  am  I  ?— Where  is  Earth  f— Nay,  where  art 

thou, 
O  Sunt — ^Is  the  Sun  tum'd  recluse? — And  are 
Hit  boasted  expeditions  short  to  mine  f— 
To  min«, how  short!  On  Nature's  Alps  I  stand. 
And  see  a  thousand  flrroaments  beneath ! 
A  thousand  systems !  as  a  thousand  grains! 
So  much  a  stranger,  and  so  late  arriv'd. 
How  can  man's  curious  spirit  not  inquire. 
What  are  the  natives  of  this  world  sublime. 
Of  this  so  fi>reign,  up-terrestrial  sphere. 
Where  mortal,  unirandated,  never  strayed  ? 

*'  O  ye,  as  distant  from  my  little  home. 
As  swiftest  sunbeams  in  an  age  can  fly ! 
Far  from  my  native  element  I  roam. 
In  quest  of  new,  and  wonderful,  to  man. 
What  province  this,  of  hit  immense  domain. 
Whom  all  obeys  ?  or  mortals  here,  or  godsT 
Ye  borderers  on  the  coasts  of  bliss !  what  are  y%m  ? 
A  colony  from  Heaven?  Or,  only  rais'd. 
By  frequent  visit  from  Heaven's  neighboring  realms. 
To  secondary  gods,  and  half-divine? — 
Whatever  your  nature,  thit  is  past  dispute, 
Far  other  life  ]rou  live,  far  other  tongue 
You  talk,  &t  other  thought,  perhaps,  ]rou  think. 
Than  man.   How  various  are  the  works  of  God ! 


But  say,  what  thought  ?  is  reason  here  enthron'd. 
And  absolute  ?  or  tente  in  arms  against  her  ? 
Have  you  tvoo  lights  ?  or  need  you  no  reveoTd  f 
Enjoy  your  happy  realms  their  golden  age  ? 
And  had  your  Eden  an  abstemious  Eve  ? 
Our  Eve's  fair  daughters  prove  their  pedigree, 
And  ask  their  Adams — *Who  would  not  he  witeT 
Or,  if  your  mother /e2^  are  you  redeemed  f 
And  if  redeem'd — is  your  Redeemer  tcom*d  ? 
Is  this  your  final  residence  ?  if  not. 
Change  you  your  Scene,  trandatedt  or  by  death  t 
And  if  by  deaihi  what  death  ? — ^Know  you  diseamt 
Or  horrid  war  t — With  war,  this  fatal  hour, 
Europe  groans  (so  call  we  a  small  field, 
Where  kings  run  mad.)    In  our  world.  Death  de- 
putes 
Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  age ; 
And  hanging  up  the  quiver  Nature  gave  him. 
As  slow  of  execution,  for  dispatch 
Sends  forth  imperial  batchers ;  bids  them  slay 
Their  sheep  (the  silly  sheep  they  fleec*d  before) 
And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 
Sit  all  your  executioners  on  thrones? 
With  yout  can  rage  fi>r  plunder  make  a  god  t 
And  Uoodihed  wash  out  every  other  stain  ? — 
But  you,  perhaps,  can't  bleed :  from  matter  gross 
Your  tpirilt  clean,  are  delicately  clad 
In  fine-spun  ether,  privileg'd  to  soar, 
Unloaded,  uninfected ;  how  unlike 
The  lot  of  man  I  How  few  of  human  race 
By  their  own  mxd  unmurder'd !  How  we  wage 
Self-war  eternal !  Is  your  painful  day 
Of  hardy  conflict  o'er  ?  Or,  are  you  still 
Raw  candidates  at  school  ?  And  have  jrou  those 
Who  dlsafTect  rtversiont,  as  with  ut  t 
But  what  are  toe  ?   You  never  heard  of  man  ,* 
Or  Eartht  the  bedlam  of  the  universe ! 
Where  reaton  (undtaeas'd  with  you)  runs  mad, 
And  nunetfcUy'B  children  as  her  own ; 
Fond  of  the  foulest    In  the  sacred  mount 
Of  hdinett,  where  reason  is  pronounc'd 
Infallible ;  and  thunders^  like  a  god ; 
E'en  there^  by  taintt^  the  demons  are  outdone ; 
What  thete  think  wrung,  our  taintt  refine  to  right ; 
And  kindly  teach  duU  Hell  her  own  black  arts ; 
Satan,  instructed,  o'er  their  morals  smiles. — 
But  this,  how  strange  to  you,  who  know  not  man  ! 
Has  the  least  rumor  of  our  race  arriv'd  ? 
Call'd  here  Elijah  in  his  flaming  car? 
Pass'd  by  you  the  good  Enoch,  on  his  road 
To  those  &ir  fields,  whence  Lucifer  was  hurl'd ; 
Who  brush'd,  perhaps,  your  sphere  in  his  descent, 
Stain'd  your  pure  crystal  ether,  or  let  fiiU 
A  short  eclipse  from  his  portentous  shade  ? 
0 !  that  the  fiend  had  lodg'd  on  some  broad  orb 
Athwart  his  way ;  nor  reach'd  his  present  home. 
Then  blacken'd  Earth  with  footsteps  foul'd  in  Hell 
Nor  wash'd  in  ocean,  as  from  Rome  he  pass'd 
To  Britain's  isle ;  too,  too,  conspicuous  there  ! 

But  this  is  all  digression :  where  is  he, 
That  o'er  Heaven's  battlements  the  felon  hurl'd 
To  groans,  and  chains,  and  darkness?  Where  is  he 
Who  sees  creation's  summit  in  the  vale  ? 
He,  whom,  while  man  is  man,  he  can't  but  seek; 
And  if  he*finds,  commences  mere  than  man  ? 
O  for  a  telescope  his  throne  to  reach ! 
Tell  me,  ye  leam'd  on  Earth  !  or  blest  abene  ! 
Ye  searching,  ye  Newtonian  angels!  tell. 
Where,  your  great  Master's  orb  ?  His  planets  where 
Those  amscious  satellites,  those  morntiif -stars, 
SB 
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Fint-bom  of  Deity !  from  central  lore, 
By  veneration  moat  profound,  thrown  off!  * 
By  Bweet  attraction,  no  less  strongly  drawn ; 
Av)*dy  and  yet  raplur*d ;  rfxptur'd,  yet  $srene ; 
Past  thought  illustrious,  but  with  borrow'd  beams; 
In  still  approaching  circles,  still  remoief 
Revolving  round  the  Sun's  eternal  Sire  ? 
Or  sent,  in  lines  direct,  on  embassies 
To  nations— in  what  latitude  ?-^Beyond 
Terrestrial  thought's  horizon ! — ^And  on  what 
High  errands  sent? — ^Here  human  efibrt  ends; 
And  leaves  me  still  a  stranger  to  Mm  throne. 

Full  well  it  might !  I  quite  mistook  my  rood ; 
Bom  in  an  age  more  curious  than  devout ; 
More  fimd  to  fix  the  place  of  Heaven,  or  HelU 
Than  studious  tku  to  shun,  or  thai  secufe. 
'Tis  not  the  curiousj  but  the  piou9  path. 
That  leads  me  Jto  my  point  r  Lorenao !  know, 
Without  or  stor,  or  ofi^  for  their  guide, 
Who  worship  God,-«hallj|iiM2  him.  Humble  lew. 
And  not  proud  reamm,  keepe  the  door  of  Heaven ; 
Lave  fiads  admisBion,  where  proud  wcience  iailS' 
Man's  science  is  the  culture  of  his  heart ; 
And  not  to  lose  his  plummet  in  the  depths 
Of  Nahtre,  or  the  more  profound  of  God. 
Either  to  know,  is  an  attempt  that  sets 
The  wisest  on  a  level  with  the  fool. 
To  fothom  Nature  (ill-attempted  here  !) 
Past  doubt  is  deep  philosophy  above ; 
Higher  degrees  in  bliss  archangels  take, 
As  deeper  leam'd ;  the  deepest,  learning  still. 
For,  what  a  thunder  of  Omnipotence 
(So  might  I  dare  to  speak)  is  eeen  in  all ! 
In  man  !  in  Eartk  !  in  more  amazing  thief  ! 
Teaching  this  leason,  pride  is  loth  to  learn — 
**  Not  deeply  to  diacem,  not  mvch  to  know. 
Mankind  was  bom  to  wonder,  and  adore." 

And  is  there  cause  for  higher  wonder  still, 
Than  that  which  strack  us  from  our  past  survey's  7 
Yes ;  and  for  deeper  adoration  too. 
From  my  late  airy  travel  unconfin'd. 
Have  I  leam'd  nothmg  ? — Yes,  Lorenzo !  this ; 
Each  of  these  stars  is  a  religious  house ; 
I  sew  their  altars  smoke,  their  incense  rise ; 
And  heard  hosannat  ring  through  every  sphere, 
A  seminary  fraught  with  future  gods. 
y<Uure  all  o'er  is  consecrated  ground. 
Teeming  with  growths  immortal  and  divine. 
The  great  proprietor's  all-bounteous  hand 
Leaves  nothing  waste;  but  sows  these  fiery  fields 
With  seeds  of  reason,  which  to  virtuee  rise 
Beneath  hit  genial  ray :  and,  if  escap'd 
The  pestilential  blasts  of  stubborn  will. 
When  grown  mature,  are  gather'd  for  the  skies. 
And  is  devotion  thought  too  much  on  Earth, 
When  beings,  so  superior,  homage  boast. 
And  triumph  in  prostration  to  the  throne  ? 
But  wherefore  more  of  planets,  or  of  stars  ? 
Ethereal  journeys,  and,  discover'd  there, 
Ten  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  ways  devout, 
All  Nature  sending  incense  to  the  throne. 
Except  the  bold  Lorenzos  of  our  sphere  ? 
Opening  the  solemn  sources  of  my  soul, 
Since  I  have  pour'd,  like  foign'd  Eridanus, 
My  flowing  numbers  o'er  the  flaming  skies. 
Nor  see,  of  fancy,  or  of /art,  what  more 
Invites  the  Muse. — ^Here  turn  we,  and  review 
Our  pest  nocturnal  landscape  wide : — ^Then  say. 
Say,  then.  Lorenzo !  with  what  burst  of  heart. 
The  whole,  at  enoe,  revolving  in  his  thought, 


Must  man  ezdaim,  adoring,  and  agfaait? 
"  O  what  a  root !  O  what  a  branch,  is  here! 
O  what  a  Father !  What  a  fomiiy ! 
Worlds!  systems!  and  creations! — AaAaatam 
In  one  agglomerated  duster,  hung. 
Great  Vine  !*  on  thee ;  on  thee  the  dorter  bnp 
The  filial  clostre !  infinitely  spread 
In  glowing  globes,  with  various  being  fisocht; 
And  drinks  (nectareous  draught !)  immortal  life. 
Or,  shall  I  say  (for  who  can  say  enoogh  ?) 
A  constellation  of  ten  thousaiid  gems, 
(And,  O !  of  what  dimension !  of  what  we^!. 
Set  in  one  signet,  flames  on  the  right  bsod 
Of  Majesty  Divine !  The  blazing  seel. 
That  deeply  stomps,  on  all  created  mind. 
Indelible,  kis  sovereign  attributes. 
Omnipotence,  and  love!  T%tt,  passing  bound,* 
And  this,  surpassing  that    Nor  slop  we  km, 
Fbr  want  of  power  in  God,  but  thought  in  mn. 
E'en  eAis  acknowledged,  leaves  us  stfll  in  debt: 
If  greater  aught,  that  greater  all  is  done, 
Dread  Sire  !— Accept  thia  miniature  of  th«; 
And  pardon  an  aUeinpt  from  mortal  thought, 
In  which  arehangels  might  have  feil'd,  unbba'i' 

How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's/TSBer, 
And  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  plan, 
(Ideas  not  absurd.)  distend  the  tbcwght 
Of  feeble  mortals !  Nor  of  them  akme ! 
The  fullness  of  the  Deity  breaks  forth 
In  inconceitjaUes  to  men,  and  gods. 
Think,  then,  O  think,  nor  ever  drop  the  tboQ^ 
How  low  must  man  descend,  when  gods  adore! 
Have  I  hot,  then,  aocomplish'd  my  proud  boa>t' 
Did  I  not  toll  thee,  "  Wowould  moDDt,  Lowb»* 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  ttarsr 

And  have  I/oiTrff  And  did  IJtoter  Aee? 
And  art  all  adamant  7  And  dost  confute 
All  urg*d.  with  one  iirefxagable  smSef 
Lorenzo !  mirlh  how  misenfble  here ! 
Swear  by  the  stars,  by  him  who  made  tb«o,  ww 
Thy  heart,  henceforth,  shall  be  as  pure  as  f^'  ^ 
Then  thou,  like  them,  shalt  shine ;  like  fhm,  ^' 

rise 
From  low. to  k>fiy ;  from  obscore  to  bright; 
By  due  gradation.  Nature*»  sacred  law, 
The  stars,  from  whence  t— Ask  Chao^-hecMnu. 
These  bright  temptations  to  idolatiy. 
From  darkness  and  confusion,  took  their  hiiA; 
Sons  of  deformity  !  from  fluid  dregs 
Tartarean,  first  they  raee  to  masses  rude ; 
And  then,  to  spheres  opaque;  then  dhrJy  sfaflMi 
Then  brighien'd;  then  Uaz'd  oMlinpeifeddMf 
Nature  delights  in  progress ;  in  advance       ^ 
From  worse  to  better ;  but,  when  minds  sscen* 
Progress,  in  part,  depends  uponUhemsehei- 
Heaven  aids  exertion ;  greater  makes  the  gnat* 
The  voluntary  little  lessens  more. 
O  be  a  man!  and  thou  shalt  be  a  Ood.' 
And  half  s^^made  .'—AmYAtkm  how  dirine! 

O  thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone! 
Still  undevout !  Unkindled  f— Though  higWU*"- 
Schooled  by  the  skies,  and  pupil  of  the  Hani 
Rank  coward  to  tiie  ftshionable  world! 
Art  thou  ashamed  to  bend  thy  knee  to  Hetrtf  ^^ 
Curst  fume  of  pride,  ezhal'd  from  deepetf  HeU- 
Pride  in  religion  is  man's  highest  pni*^     , 
Bent  on  destruction !  and  in  love  with  d»»- 
Not  all  these  luminaries^  quencfa'd  atooee. 
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Were  half  so  sad,  as  one  benighted  mind. 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 
How,  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  nighi. 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetaal  dews,  and  saddens  Nature's  scene ! 
A  scene  more  sad  »in  makes  the  darken'd  soul. 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  alive. 

Though  blind  of  heart,  still  open  is  thine  eye : 
Why  such  magnificence  in  all  thou  seeet  7 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know,  one  end  is  this : 
To  tell  the  rational,  who  gazes  on  it — 
**  Though  that  immensely  great,  still  greater  he. 
Whose  breast,  capacious,  can  embrace,  and  lodge, 
Unburthen'd,  Nature's  universal  scheme ; 
Can  grasp  creation  with  a  single  thought; 
Creation  grasp;  and  not  exclude  its  Sire." — 
I     To  tell  him  farther — **  It  behoves  him  much 
I     To  guard  th'  important,  yet  depending,  iiite 
I     Of  being,  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns : 
i     One  single  ray  of  thought  outshines  them  all." 
I     And  if  man  hears  obedient,  soon  he'll  soar 
I     Superior  heights,  and  on  his  purple  wing, 

His  purple  wipg  bedropt  with  eyes  of  gold, 
I     Rising,  where  thought  is  now  denied  to  rise. 

Look  down  triumphant  on  these  dazzling  spheres. 
I  Why  then  persist  ? — No  mortal  ever  liv'd. 

But,  dying,  he  pronounc'd  (when  words  are  true) 
The  whole  that  charms  thee,  absolutely  vain ; 
Vain,  and  far  worse ! — ^Think  thou,  wiUi  dying  men ; 
I      O  condetcend  to  think  as  angels  think ! 
,      O  tolerate  a  chance  for  happiness.' 
I     Our  nature  such,  ill  choice  insures  ill  iate ; 

And  Hell  had  been,  though  there  had  been  no  God. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  my  new  astronomer! 
Earth,  turning  from  the  Sun,  brings  night  to  man  f 
,      Mm,  turning  from  his  God,  brings  endlets  night ; 
Where  thou  canst  read  no  morals,  find  no  friend. 
Amend  n(y'manners,  and  ezpect  no  peace, 
I      How  deep  the  darkness!  and  the  groan,  how  2oiiJ/ 
,      And  fiir,  how  far,  from  lambent  are  the  flames  !^- 
Such  is  Lorenzo's  purchase !  such  his  praise ! 
The  proud,  the  politic,  Lorenzo's  praise ! 
,      Though  in  his  ear,  and  level'd  at  his  heart, 
I've  half  read  o'er  the  volume  of  the  skies. 
,  For  think  pgt  thou  hast  heard  all  this  from  m«; 

My  song  but  echoes  what  great  Nature  speaks. 
,       What  has  she  spoken  7  Thus  the  goddess  spoke. 
Thus  speaks  for  ever: — **  Place,  at  Nature's  head, 
A  sovereign,  which  o'er  all  things  rolls  his  eye, 
Extends  his  wing,  promulgates  his  commands. 
But,  above  all,  dififuses  endless  good  : 
7b  whom,  for  sure  redress,  the  wrong'd  may  fly ; 
The  vile,  for  mercy ;  and  the  pain'd,  for  peace ; 
By  whom,  the  various  tenants  of  these  spheres, 
Diversified  in  fortunes,  place,  and  powers, 
Rais'd  in  enjoyment,  as  in  worth  they  rise. 
Arrive  at  length  (if  worthy  such  approach) 
At  that   blest  fountain-head,   from   which    they 

stream; 
Where  conflict  past  redoubles  present  joy ; 
And  present  joy  looks  forward  on  increase ; 
And  that,  on  more ;  no  perk)d !  every  step 
A  double  boon!  a  promise,  and  a  bUss." 
How  easy  sits  this  scheme  on  human  hearts! 
It  suits  their  make ;  it  soothes  their  vast  desires ; 
Pofsiofi  is  pleas'd ;  and  reason  asks  no  more ; 
'TIS  rational !  'tis  great !— But  what  is  thine  f 
It  darkens!  shocks!  excruciates!  and  confounds! 
Leaves  us  quita  naked,  both  of  help,  and  hope, 


Sinking  from  bad  lo  worse ;  few  years,  the  sport 
0£  fortune;  then  the  morsel  of  despair. 

Say,  then,  Lorenzo!  (for  thou  know'st  it  well) 
What's  vice? — ^Mere   want  of  oompaas  in  our 

thought. 

Rdigion,  what  ? — ^l^he  proof  of  common-sense. 
How  art  thou  hooted,  where  the  least  prevails  ! 
Is  it  my  fault,  if  these  truths  call  thee  fool  t 
And  thou  shalt  never  be  miscaU'd  by  me. 
Can  neither  ^lame,  nor  terror,  stand  thy  friend  7 
And  art  thou  still  an  insect  in  the  mire  7 
How,  like  thy  guardian  angel,  have  I  flown ; 
Snatch'd  thee  from  Earth ;  escorted  ihee  through  all 
Th'  ethereal  armies ;  walk'd  thee,  like  a  god, 
Through  splendors  of  first  magnitude,  arrang'd 
On  either  hand ;  clouds  thrown  beneath  thy  feet ; 
Close-cruis'd  on  the  bright  Paradise  of  God ; 
And  almost  iatrodue'd  thee  to  the  throne ! 
And  art  thou  still  carousing,  for  delight. 
Rank  poison;  first  fermenting  to  mere  froth. 
And  then  subsiding  into  final  gaU  t 
To  beings  of  sublime,  immortal  make. 
How  shocking  is  all  joy,  whose  end  is  sore ! 
Such  joy,  more  shocking  still,  the  moro  it  charms 
And  dost  thou  choose  what  ends  ere  well-begun ; 
And  in&mous,  as  short?   And  dost  thou  choose 
{Thou,  to  whose  palate  glory  is  so  sweet) 
To  wade  into/ierdtlum,  through  contempt. 
Not  of  poor  bigots  only,  but  thy  own  t 
For  I  have  peep'd  into  thy  cover'd  heart. 
And  seen  it  blush  beneath  a  boastful  brow ; 
For,  by  strong  guilt's  most  violent  assault. 
Conscience  is  but  disabled,  not  destroyed, 

O  thou  most  awful  being ;  end  roost  vain ! 
Thy  will,  how  frail.'  how  glorious  is  thy  power ! 
Though  dread  eternity  has  sown  her  seeds 
Of  bliss,  and  woe,  in  thy  despostic  breast ; 
Though  Heaven  and  Hell  depend  upon  thy  choice 
A  buuerfly  comes  'cross,  and  both  are  fled. 
Is  this  the  picture  of  a  ratbnal  7 
This  horrid  image,  shall  it  be  most  just  7 
Lorenzo!  No:  it  cannot,— sAo/i  not,  be, 
If  there  is  fi>rce  in  reason ;  or,  in  sounds 
Chanted  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon, 
A  magic,  at  this  planetary  hour. 
When  dumber  locks  the  general  lip,  and  dreama 
Through  senseless  mazes  hunt  souls  umn4ptr'd. 
Attend — ^The  sacred  mysteries  begin — 
My  solemn  night-bom  adjuration  hear ; 
Hear,  and  I'll  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust ; 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new. 
Enchantment,  not  infernal,  but  divine! 

"By  silence.  Death's  peculiar  attribute ; 
By  darkness,  guilt's  inevitable  doom  ; 
By  darkness,  and  by  silence,  sisten  dread ! 
That  draw  the  curtain  round  Night's  ebon  throne. 
And  raise  ideas,  solemn  as  the  scene  ! 
By  Night,  and  all  of  awful.  Night  presents 
To  thought  or  sense  (of  awful  much,  to  both. 
The  goddess  brings !)  By  these  her  trembling  jSres 
Like  Vesta's,  ever-burning;  and,  like  hers. 
Sacred  to  thoughts  immaculate,  and  pure ! 
By  these  bright  orators,  thatprofoe,  and  praise. 
And  press  Aeeito  revere  the  Deity ; 
Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  rever'd  awhile, 
To  reach  his  throne ;  as  stages  of  the  soul. 
Through  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  pass. 
Refining  gradual,  for  her  final  height. 
And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  sphere ! 
By  tlUs  <hrk  pall  thrown  o'er  the  silent  world  t 
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By  the  world's  kings,  and  kingdoms,  most  renownM, 
From  short  ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever, 
Bed  presage  to  vain  boaston^  now  in  bloom ! 
By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality. 
From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening  knell, 
Which  midnight  waves  in  /ancy's  startled  eye, 
And  shocks  her  with  an  hundred  centuries ; 
Round  Death's  black  banner  throng'd,  in  human 

thought ! 
By  thousands,  nowt  resigning  their  last  breath. 
And  calling  thee— wert  thou  so  wise  to  hear! 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising;  human  earth 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for — human  earth; 
The  monarch's  terror!  and  the  sexton's  trade / 
By  pompous  obsequies  that  shun  the  day, 
The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  plume^ 
Which  makes  poor  man's  humiliation  proud ; 
Boast  of  our  ruin  !  triumph  of  our  dust  / 
By  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  bones ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  that  shows  the  ghastly  dead. 
More  ghastly  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom ! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes. 
The  gliding  spectre !  and  the  groaning  grave ! 
By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  grave's  shelter !  By  desponding  men. 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt! 
By  guilt's  last  audit !  By  yon  Moon  in  blood. 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars. 
And  thunder's  last  discharge,  great  Nature's  knell ! 
By  second  chaos  and  eternal  night** — 
Be  wise — Nor  let  Philander  blame  my  charm ; 
But  own  not  ill-discharg'd  my  double  debt. 
Love  to  the  living ;  duty  to  the  dead ! 
For  know  I'm  but  executor;  he  left 
This  moral  legacy ;  /  make  it  o'er 
By  his  command ;  Philander  hear  in  me ; 
And  Heaven  in  both. — ^If  deaf  to  these,  O!  hear 
Florelb's  tender  voice :  his  weal  depends 
On  thy  resolve ;  it  trembles  at  thy  choice, 
For  his  sake — ^love  thysdf:  example  strikes 
All  human  hearts ;  a  had  example  more ; 
More  still  a  father's ;  that  insures  his  ruin. 
As  parent  of  his  being,  wooldst  thou  prove 
Th'  unnatural  parent  of  his  miseries. 
And  make  him  curse  the  being  which  thou  gaveat  f 
Is  this  the  blessing  of  so  fond  a  father? 
If  careleas  of  Lorenzo !  spare,  Oh !  spare 
Florello's  father,  and  Philander's  friend  ! 
Florello's  fiither  ruin'd,  ruins  him ; 
And  from  Philander's  fHend  the  world  expects 
A  conduct  no  dishonor  to  the  dead. 
Lot  passion  do,  what  nobler  motive  should ; 
Let  /ove,  and  emidoHon,  rise  in  aid 
To  reason:  and  persuade  thee  to  be — blest 

This  seems  not  a  request  to  be  denied ; 
Yet  (such  the  infatuation  of  mankind !) 
"Tis  the  most  hopdess,  man  can  make  to  man. 
Shell  I  then  rise  in  argument,  and  warmth? 
And  urge  Philander's  posthumous  advice, 

^  From  topics  yet  unbroach'd 

*  But,  Oh !  I  faint*  My  spirits  fail ! — Nor  stnuige ! 
So  long  on  wing,  and  in  no  middle  clime ! 
To  which  my  great  Creator's  glory  call'd ; 
And  calls — but,  now,  in  vain.    Sleeps  dewy  wand 
Has  strok'd  my  drooping  lips,  and  promises 
My  long  arrear  of  rest ;  the  downy  god 
(Wont  to  return  with  our  returning  peace) 
Will  pay,  ere  long,  and  bless  me  with  repose. 
Haste,  haste,  sweet  stranger!  from  the  peasant's 
cot, 


The  ship-boy's  hammock,  or  the  soldier's  itnw. 
Whence  sorroio  never  cha8*d  thee ;  with  tbee  bc^ 
Not  hideoQs  visions,  as  of  late ;  but  drsoghii 
Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial,  rest ; 
Man's  rich  restoradve ;  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  msciuDe, 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repsir. 
When  tir'd  with  vain  rotatjona  of  the  day, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dtwo; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  whedm 
Or  Death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  nnoon  cadi 
When  will  it  end  with  me  ? 

^"THOU  ody  knows. 

Thou,  whoae  broad  eye  Xhefuiure,  and  the  yu. 
Joins  to  ihe present;  making  one  of  three 
To  mortal  thought !  Thou  know'st,  and  tboo  flka^ 
All-knowing ! — all-unknown ! — and  yet  weU-knov? 
Near,  though  remote !    and,    though  uofiikiL. 

felt! 
And,  though  invisible,  for  ever  seen ! 
And  seen  in  all!  i\xe great  and  the  mmnU: 
Each  globe  above  with  its  gigantic  race, 
Each   flower,    each  leaf^  with  its  aonll  pnp( 

swarm'd, 
(Those  puny  vouchers  of  Omnipotence !) 
To  the  first  thought,  that  asks,  *Fram  cksa' 

declare 
Their  common  source.  Thou  fountam,  nmningoe 
In  riven  of  communicated  joy ! 
Who  gav'st  us  speech  for  ffLr,  far  himibler  iibeB0' 
Say,  hy  what  name  shall  I  presume  to  esll 
Him  I  see  burning  in  these  countless  sam. 
As  Moses,  in  the  husk  t    Illuatrioos  Mind! 
The  whole  creation,  less,  for  less,  to  thee. 
Than  that  to  the  creation's  ample  round. 
How  shall  I  name  thee? — ^How  my  labonDi«d 
Heaves  underneath  the  thought,  too  big  f>r  biitk! 

"  Great  system  of  perfections !  mighty  cawe 
Of  causes  mighty !  cause  uncaus'd !  sole  root 
Of  Nature,  that  luxuriant  growth  of  God ! 
First  Father  of  effects!  that  progeny 
Of  endless  series ;  where  the  golden  chsin's 
Last  link  admits  a  period,  who  can  tell  f 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  heard,  or  bean! 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  seen,  or  sees !  • 
Father  of  all  that  is,  or  shall  arise ! 
Father  of  this  immeasurable  mass 
Of  matler  multiform ;  or  dense,  or  rsie ; 
Opaque,  or  lucid ;  rapid,  or  at  rest ; 
Minute,  or  passing  bound !  in  each  extreme 
Of  like  amaze,  and  myatery.  to  man. 
Father  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  a^' 
Of  which  the  least  full  godhead  had  ptodaimU 
And  thrown  the  gazer  on  his  knee— Or,  tfj* 
Is  appellation  higher  still,  thy  choice? 
Father  of  matter's  temporary  lord ! 
Father  of  spirits  !  nobler  oflipring!  fptf^ 
Of  high  paternal  glory ;  rich  endow'd 
With  various  measures,  and  with  ^'srioui  BW* 
Of  instinct,  reason,  intuition ;  beams 
More  pale,  or  bright  from  day  divine, » !''«" 
The  darker  matter  organit'd  (the  ware 
Of  all  created  spirit) ;  beams,  that  rin 
Each  over  other  in  superior  light. 
Till  the  last  ripens  into  lustre  strongi 
Of  next  approach  to  godhead.    Father  few 
(Far  fonder  than  e'er  bore  that  name  oo  E«w 
Of  intellectual  beings !  beings  blest 
With  poweia  to  please  thee !  not  of  ptf"^  rf 
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To  laws  they  know  not ;  beinp  lodg'd  in  Mate 

Of  well-adapted  joys,  in  different  domes 

Of  this  imperial  palace  for  thy  sons ; 

Of  this  proud,  populous,  well-policied, 

Though  boundless  habitation,  plann'd  by  thee : 

Whose  several  clans  their  several  climates  suit ; 

And  transposition,  doubtless,  would  destroy. 

Or,  Oh !  indulge,  immortal  King,  indulge 

A  title  less  august  indeed,  but  more 

Endearing ;  ah !  how  sweet  in  human  evSi 

Sweet  in  our  ears,  and  triumph  in  our  hearts ! 

Father  of  immorUdiiif  to  man  ! 

A  theme  that  lately*  set  my  soul  on  fir^— > 

And  thon  the  next !  yet  equal !  thou,  by  whom 

That  blessing  was  oonvey'd ;  far  more !  was  bought 

Ineffable  the  price !  by  whom  all  worlds 

Were  made ;  and  one  redeem'd !  illustrious  light 

From  light  illus|rious !  Thou,  whose  regal  power. 

Finite  in  <tW,  but  infinite  in  apaee^ 

On  more  thou  adamantine  basis  fix'd. 

O'er  more,  far  more,  than  diadems  and  thrones. 

Inviolably  reigns ;  the  drtad  of  gods ! 

And  Oh !  Utie  friend  of  man !  beneath  whose  foot, 

And  by  the  mandate  of  whose  awful  nod, 

All  regions,  revolutions,  fortunes,  fates. 

Of  high,  of  low,  of  mind,  and  matter,  roll 

Through  the  short  channels  of  expiring  time. 

Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 

Calm,  or  tempestuous  (as  thy  spirit  breathes), 

In  absolute  sul:gection !— And.  O  thou 

The  glorious  third !  distinct,  not  separate ! 

Beaming  from  hoUi !  with  both  incorporate ; 

And  (strange  to  tell!)  incorporate  with  dust! 

By  condescension,  as  thy  glory,  great, 

Enshrin'd  in  man !  of  human  hearts,  if  pure. 

Divine  inhabitant !  the  tie  divine 

Of  Heaven  with  distant  Earth !  by  whom  I  trust, 

(If  not  inspir'd)  uncensur'd  this  address 

To  thee,  to  them — to  whom! — Mysterious  power! 

Reveal'd ! — ^yet  unreveal'd !  darkness  in  light ! 

Number  in  unity!  our  joy!  otir  dread ! 

The  triple  bolt  that  lays  all  wrong  in  rain ! 

That  animates  all  right,  the  triple  sun ! 

San  of  the  soul !  her  never-setting  sun ! 

Triune,  unutterable,  unconceiv'd. 

Absconding,  yet  demonstrable,  great  God ! 

Greater  than  greatest !   Better  than  the  best ! 

Kinder  than  kindest !  with  soft  pity'*  eye. 

Or  (stronger  still  to  speak  it)  with  ihiiie  own. 

From  thy  bright  home,  from  that  high  firmament. 

Where  thou,  from  all  eternity,  hast  dwelt ; 

Beyond  arohangers  unassisted  ken  f 

From  &r  above  what  mortals  highest  call ; 

From  elevation's  pinnacle;  look  down. 

Through — What?   confounding  interval!  through 

all     - 
And  more  than  laboring  fancy  can  conceive ; 
Through  radiant  ranks  of  essences  unknown ; 
Through  hierarohies  from  hierarchies  detached 
Round  various  banners  of  omnipotence. 
With  endless  change  of  rapturous  duties  fir'd ; 
Through  wondrous  beings  interposing  swarms, 
All  clustering  at  the  call,  to  dwell  in  thee; 
Through  this  wide  waste  of  worlds !  this  vitta  vast, 
All  sanded  o'er  with  suns;  suns  tum'd  to  night 
Befote  tky  feeblest  beam — Look  down— down^ 

down, 
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On  a  poor  breathing  particle  in  dust 

Or,  lower,  an  immortal  in  his  crimes. 

His  crimes  forgive!  forgive  his  virtues,  too!    - 

Those  smaller  foults,  half-converts  to  the  right. 

Nor  let  me  close  these  eyes,  which  never  more 

May  see  the  Sun  (though  night's  descending' scale 

Now  weighs  up  morn),  unpitied,  and  unblest ! 

In  Ihy  displeasure  dwells  eternal  pam ;         ^ 

Pain,  our  aversion ;  pain,  which  strikes  me  noto  ; 

And,  since  all  pain  is  terrible  to  man, 

Though  transient,  terrible ;  at  Oiy  good  hour, 

Gently,  ah  gently,  lay  me  in  my  bed, 

My  day-cold  bed  !  by  nature  now,  so  near ; 

By  nature,  near ;  still  nearer  by  disease ! 

Till  then,  be  this,  an  emblem  oif  my  grave : 

Let  it  out-preach  the  preacher ;  every  night 

I^t  it  out-cry  the  boy  at  Philip's  ear ; 

That  tongue  of  death !  that  he/aid  of  the  tomb ! 

And  when  (the  shelter  of  thy  wing  implored) 

My  eensesr  sooth'd,  shall  sink  in  soil  repose, 

O  sink  this  truth  still  deeper  in  my  soul. 

Suggested  by  my  pillow,  sign'd  by/o/e, 

First,  in  fate'B  volume,  at  the  page  of  man — 

Man's   sickly  soul,  though   tum'd  and   toss'd  for 

ever. 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee  : 
Here,  in  full  trust ;  hereafter,  in  full  joy ; 
On  thee,  the  promis'd,  sure,  eternal  down 
Of  spirits,  toii'd  in  tmvel  through  this  vale. 
Nor  of  that  pillow  shall  my  soul  despond ; 
For — ^Love  almighty !  Love  almighty !  (sing. 
Exult,  creation !)  Love  almighty,  reigns ! 
That  deadi  of  death  !  that  cordial  of  despair ! 
And  loud  eternity's  triumphant  song ! 

"Of  whom,    no  more.*^>For,    O  thou   Patron* 
God! 
Thou  God  and  mortal!  Thence  more  God  to  man  \ 
Man's  theme  etomal !  man's  eternal  theme ! 
Thou  canst  not  'scape  uninfur*d  from  our  praise. 
Uninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  he  escape, 
Who,  disembosom'd  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  Earth ! 
Breathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul ! 
Against  the  cross,  Death't  iron  sceptre  breaks ! 
From  famish'd  ruin  plucks  her  human  prey ! 
Throws  wide  the  gates  celestial  to  his  foes ! 
Their  gratitude,  for  such  a  boundless  debt. 
Deputes  their  sttffering  brothers  to  receive! 
And,  if  deep  human  guilt  in  payment  fails ; 
As  deeper  guilt  prohibits  our  despair ! 
Enjoins  it,  as  our  duty,  to  rejoice! 
And  (to  close  all)  omnipotently  kind.     « 
Takes  his  delight  among  the  sons  of  *nen."t 

What  words  are  these— And  did  they  come  from 
Heaven  ? 
And  were  they  spoke  to  man  ?  to  guilty  man  ? 
What  are  all  mysteries  to  love  lil^  this  ? 
The  songs  of  angels,  all  the  melodies 
Of  choral  gods,  are  wafled  in  the  sound ; 
Heal  and  exhilarate  the  broken  heart  ,- 
Though  plung'd,  before,  in  horrors  dark  as  night : 
Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy ! 
Nor  wait  we  dissolution  to  be  blest. 

This  final  effort  of  the  moral  Muse, 
How  justly  titled  !t  nor  for  me  alone : 
For  all  that  read ;  what  spirit  of  support. 
What  heights  of  Consolation,  crown  my  song ! 
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Then,  farewell    night!    of  darksesB,  now,  no 
more: 
Joy  breaks;  shinet;  triumphs;  'tk  eternal  day. 
Shall  that  which  rises  out  of  nought  complain 
Of  a  few  evils,  paid  with  endless  joys  T 
My  soul !  henceforth,  in  sweetest  union,  join 
The  two  supports  of  human  happiness, 
Which  some,  erroneous,  think  can  never  meet ; 
True  taste  of  life,  and  constant  thought  of  death  ! 
The  thought  o€  death,  sole  victor  of  its  dread  ! 
Hope,  be  thy  joy;  and  probity,  thy  skill; 
Thy  patron  he,  whose  diadem  has  dropp'd 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven ;  eternity,  thy  prize : 
And  l^ve  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own,' 
Their  feather,  and  their  froth,  for  endless  toils : 
They  part  with  all  for  that  which  is  not  bread ; 
They  mortify,  they  starve,  on  wealth,  &me,  power; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  fools  that  aim  at  more. 
How  must  a  spirit,«late  escap*d  from  Earth, 
Suppose  Philander's,  Lucia's,  or  Narcissa's, 
The  truih  of  things  new-blazing  in  its  eye, 
Look  back,  astonish'd,  on  the  ways  of  men, 
Whose  lives*  whole  drift  is  to  forget  their  graves! 
And  when  our  present  privilege  is  past, 
To  scourge  us  with  due  sense  of  its  (Ause, 
The  same  astonishment  will  seize  us  all. 
What  then  must  pain  us,  would  preserve  us  now. 
Lorenzo !  *tis  not  yet  too  late ;  Lorenzo  ? 
Seize  wisdom,  ere  'tis  torment  to  be  wise ; 
That  is,  seize  wisdom,  ere  she  seizes  thee. 
For  what,  my  small  philosopher,  is  HellT 
*Tis  nothing  but  full  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  truth,  resisted  long,  is  sworn  our  foe  : 
And  calls  eternity  to  do  her  right 
Thus,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light, 

And  sacred  silence  whispering  truths  divine, 

And  truths  divine  converting  pain  to  peace. 

My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwing*d, 

And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes. 

Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world. 

Her  gloomy  flight    Bat  what  avails  the  flight 

Of  fancy,  when  our  hearU  remain  below  ? 
Virtue  abounds  in  flatteries  and  fbes ; 

Tis  pride  to  praise  her;  penance  to  perform. 

To   more  than  words,   to  more   than  worth  of 
tongue, 

Ix>renzo !  rise,  at  this  ausiMcious  hour ;    * 

An  hour,  when  Heaven's  most  intimate  with  man; 

When,  Uke  a  falling  star,  the  ray  divine 

Glides  swiA  into  the  bosom  of  the  just  ; 

And  just  are  all,  determined  to  reclaim ; 

Which  sets  that  title  high  within  thy  reach. 

Awake,  then:  thy  Philander  calls:  awake! 

Thou,  who  Shalt  wake,  when  the  creation  sleeps; 

When,  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire ; 

When  Time,  like  him  of  Gaza  in  his  wrath, 

Plucking  the  pillars  that  support  the  world, 

In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  entomb'd; 

And  midnight,  universal  midnight !  reigns. 
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Mr  verse  is  Satire ;  Donet,  lend  your  ear. 
And  patronize  a  Muse  you  cuiaoi  fear. 
To  poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  nsune; 
Their  wonted  passport  thrftogh  the  gates  of  Faw; 
It  bribes  the  partial  reader  into  praise, 
And  throws  a  glory  round  the  sheltered  Isyt: 
The  dazzled  judgment  fewer  ftolts  can  see. 
And  gives  applause  to  Blackmore,  or  to  me. 
But  you  decline  the  imsfreM  we  poisos: 
Othen  are  fond  of  Fame,  but  Fame  of  yoo. 
Instructive  Satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public 'isst/ 
When  flattered  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  omnge; 
When  purchased  folUes,  from  each  distant  lend. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  band; 
When  the  Law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bs 
And  South-sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  bgfat; 
When  churchmen  Scripture  for  the  da»ei  qoil 
Polite  apostates  fVom  God's  grace  to  wit; 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  resenae  spa^ 
And  fly  from  bailiffi  into  parliament; 
When  dying  sinners,  to  blot  out  their  sooie. 
Bequeath  the  church  the  leavings  of  a  wkm; 
To  chafe  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  t" 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease  f 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right, 
And  dedication  wash  an  iEihiop  white. 
Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  bosA 
On  whom  praise  shines,  as  trophies  aaspo^f 
Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colon  spread. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  deed  t 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illostrioos  dsji. 
And  satirize  with  nothing — ^but  their  freifff 
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Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tooefsl 
Nor  hears  that  virtue,  which  he  kives.  oompiaiD' 
Donne,  Dorset,  I>ryden,  Rochester,  are  deed, 
And  guilt's  chief  foe,  in  Addison,  is  fled ; 
Congreve,  who,  crown'd  with  laurels,  fsiriy  w* 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal,  while  oihen  niii« 
He  will  not  writo;  and  (more  provoking  ■tj^'-') 
Ye  gods!  he  will  not  write,  and  MBvios  will 

Doubly  distrest,  what  author  shall  we  find. 
Discreetly  daring,  and  severely  kind. 
The  courtly  Roman's*  shining  path  to  tresd, 
And  sharply  smile  prevailing  fbliy  deadi 
Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  qoillt 
And  save  roe,  on  the  brink,  from  writing iO'    . 
Though  vain  the  strife,  I  '11  strive  my  voice  ton* 
What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacndfrmmf 
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The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  oonoeal'd  by  ut, 
Reigm,  more  or  lew,  and  glows,  in  every  heart : 
The  proudy  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  wtodeel  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes,  and  soeptrea,  now  on  thrones  it  swells ; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
'         Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
,         Here,  to  Steele's  Attinor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
I        There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  doqwawe. 
It  aids  the  dancer'n  heel,  the  imter's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  Ae  dead ; 
Nor  ends  with  Ufe ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
>         Adorns  our  hearee,  and  flatten  on  our  tombs. 

What  is  not  proud  t  the  pin^  n  proud  U>  see 
So  many  like  himself  in  high  degree : 
The  whore  is  proud  her  beauties  are  the  dread 
I         Of  peevish  virtue,  and  the  marriage>bed ; 

And  the  brib'd  cuckold,  like  crown'd  victims  bom 
To  slaughter,  glories  in  his  gilded  horn. 
I  Some  go  to  church,  proud  humbly  to  repent, 

And  come  back  much  more  guilty  than  they  went : 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer. 
Pray  to  the  f^,  but  would  have  mortals  hear ; 
I  And  when  their  sins  they  set  sincerely  down, 

They  11  find  that  their  religioD  has  been  one. 

Others  with  wistful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  towards  a  book : 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign. 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

If  at  his  title  T had  dropp'd  his  quUl, 

T might  have  pass'd  for  a  great  genius  still. 

But  T alas!  (excuse  him  if  you  can) 

Is  now  a  scribbler,  who  was  once  a  man. 
Imperious,  some  a  classic /ome  demand, 
For  heaping  up,  with  a  laborious  hand, 
A  wagon-load  of  meanings  for  one  word. 
While  A 's  deposed,  and  B  with  pomp  restored. 

Some,  for  renaum,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  tpuU. 
To  patclfwork  leam'd  quotations  are  allied ; 
Both  strive  to  make  outponerty  onr  pride. 

On  glass  how  witty  is  a  noble  peer ! 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  so  dear  t 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idk>ts  vain ; 
Which,  if  unfortunately  well,  they  feign. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see; 
And  (stranger  still !)  of  blockheads'  flattery ; 
Whose  praise  defames ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean. 
By  spitting  on  your  face,  to  make  it  clean. 

Nor  is't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  with  j^rtitie, 
Her  power  is  mighty,  as  her  realm  is  wide. 
What  can  she  not  perform  f    The  love  of  Fame 
Made  bold  Alj^onsus  his  Creator  blame : 
Empedocles  hurl'd  down  the  burning  steep: 
And  (stronger  still !)  made  Alexander  weep. 
Nay,  it  holds  Delia  fiom  a  second  bed, 
Though  her  lov'd  lord  has  four  half  months  been  dead 

This  passion  with  a  pimpie  have  I  seen 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  judge  the  spleen. 
By  this  inspir'd  (O  ne'er  to  be  forgot!) 
Some  lords  have  leam'd  to  speU,  and  some  to  knoi. 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  house ; 
He  hems,  and  is  deliver'd  of  his  mouse. 
It  makes  dear  sdf  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail. 
And  /  the  httU  hero  of  each  tale. 
Sick  with  the  Lose  of  Fame,  what  throngs  pour  in. 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  stiuAe  thin  % 
My  growing  sulgect  seems  but  just  begun. 
And,  charioMike,  I  kindle  as  I  run. 


Aid  me,  great  Homer!  with  thy  epic  rules, 

To  take  a  catalogue  of  British  fools. 

Satire !  had  I  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 

A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line ; 

Though  for  the  fint  all  Westminster  should  plead, 

And  for  the  last  all  Gresham  intercede. 
Begin.   Who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace  f 

To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place. 

My  lord  comes  forward  ;  forward  let  him  come ! 

Ye  vulgar !  at  your  peril,  give  him  room  : 

He  stands  for  fame  an  his  forefathers'  feet. 

By  heraldry,  prov'd  vaUant  or  discreet : 

With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes 

Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise ! 

If  virtues  at  his  noble  hands  you  crave. 

You  bid  him  raise  his  fother's  from  the  grave. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious  chase ; 

Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Let  high-birth  triumph !  What  can  be  more  great  f 

Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 

To  virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 

Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 

Shall  men,  like  J^«re«,  pass  for  high,  or  base. 

Slight,  or  important,  only  by  their  place  t 

Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 

The  fool,  or  knave,  that  wears  a  title,  Ues. 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge, 

Produce  their  d^,  instead  of  their  discharge. 

Dorset,  let  those  who  proudly  boast  their  line, 
Like  ihee,  in  worth  hereditary,  shine. 

Vain  as  false  greatness  is,  the  Muse  must  own 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  Bristol  stone. 
Mean  sons  of  earth,  who  on  a  Soudi-eea  tide 
Of  full  success,  swam  into  wealth  and  pride, 
Knock  with  a  purM  of  gold  at  Anstis'  gate. 
And  beg  to  be  descended  from  the  great. 
When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
Those  governments  which  curb  not  evils,  cauee ' 
And  a  rich  knave 's  a  libd  on  our  2aios. 

Belus  with  solid  glory  will  be  crown'd ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound  ; 
But  builds  himself  a  name;  and,  to  be  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate! 
In  cost  and  grandeur, Chandos  hell  outdo; 
And  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true. 
The  pile  is  finish 'd ;  every  toil  is  past; 
And  full  perfection  is  arriv'd  at  last; 
When  lo !  my  lord  to  some  small  comer  runs. 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain,  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ? 

In  smaller  compass  lies  Pygmalion's  feme ; 
Not  domes,  but  antique  statues,  are  his  flame : 
Not  Fountaine's  self  more  Parian  charms  has  known. 
Nor  is  good  Pembroke  more  in  love  with  stone. 
The  bailifb  come  (rude  men,  profenely  bold !) 
And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 
'*  No,  sirs,"  he  cries, "  I  '11  sooner  rot  in  jail : 
Shall  Grecian  arts  be  truck'd  for  English  bail  T 
Such  heads  might  make  their  very  bustos  laugh : 
His  daughter  starves;  but  Cleopatra's  safe.* 

Men,  overloaded  with  a  large  estate, 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit: 
The  rich  may  be  polite :  but,  oh !  'tis  sad 
To  say  you're  ctinotis,  when  we  swear  you*re  ma? 
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By  your  revenue  measure  your  expense ; 
And  to  y  OUT  funds  and  acret  join  your  tente. 
No  man  is  bless'd  by  accident  or  guegs ; 
True  wiadom  is  the  price  of  kappineas : 
Yet  few  without  long  discipline  are  sage ; 
And  our  youth  only  lays  up  sighs  for  age. 
But  how,  my  Muse,  canst  thou  resist  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  throng, 
Thy  most  inviting  theme?  The  court  aflbrds 
Much  food  for  satire ; — it  abounds  in  lords. 
"  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grinf 
One  is  just  mit,  and  one  as  lately  in. 
**  How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  we  see  preside 
On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride  f" 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  through  all. 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  fall. 
As  in  its  home  it  triumphs  in  high  placed 
And  fiowns  a  haughty  exile  in  disgrace. 
Some  lords  it  bids  admire  their  baids  so  white, 
Which  bloom,  like  Aaron's,  to  their  ravish'd  sight: 
Some  lords  it  bids  resign ;  and  turns  their  wands. 
Like  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink, -as  divers,  for  renown ;  and  boost. 
With  pride  inverted,  of  their  honors  lost. 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin, 
The  boost  of  merely  being  ouU  or  in. 

What  numbera  here^  through  odd  ambition,*8triye 
To  seem  the  most  transported  things  alive ! 
As  if  by  joy t  desert  was  understood ; 
And  all  the  fortunate  were  vnse  and  good. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay. 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 
Completely  dress'd  by  Monteuil*  and  grimace, 
They  take  their  birth-day  suit  and  public  face : 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  they  toear. 
Put  off  at  night,  with  Lady  B  's  hair, 

^hat  bodily  fatigue  is  half  so  bad  ? 
With  anxious  care  they  labor  to  be  glad. 

What  numbers,  here,  would  into  fame  advance. 
Conscious  of  merit,  in  the  coxcomb's  dance ; 
The  tavern!  park!  assembly!  mask!  and  play! 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  I 
That  wheel  of  fops !  that  saunter  of  the  town ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 
Fools  grin  on  fools,  and,  sloicAike,  support, 
Without  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court 
Courts  can  give  nothing  to  the  udse  and  good, 
But  scorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create : 
Kone  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great : 
Fools  gaze,  and  envy  ,*  envy  darts  a  sting. 
Which  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 

(  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show ; 
I  envy  none  the  gSding  of  their  woe. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods !  with  mind  serene. 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  sylvan  scene ; 
No  splendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care, 
No  well-bred  hale,  or  servile  grandeur,  there: 
There  pleasing  objects  useful  thoughts  suggest; 
The  sense  is  ravish'd,  and  the  soul  is  blest; 
t)n  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows; 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows. 
But  some,  untaught,  o'erfaear  the  whispering  rill. 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still : 
Nor  shoots  up  folly  to  a  nobler  bloom 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-room. 

The  s^trs  is  proud  to  see  his  coursers  strain, 
Or  well-breath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 


•  A 


tailor 


Say,  dear  Hippolytus,  (whose  drink  is  ale. 
Whose  eruditioD  is  a  Christmas  tale. 
Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  sma<^ 
And  friend  receiv'd  with  thumpa  upon  the  Inel,) 
When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  moiiDd. 
And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  tainted  grouDd, 
Is  that  thy  praise  f  Let  Ringwood's  fame  akne; 
Just  Aingwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own ; 
Nor  envies^  when  a  gypsy  you  commit. 
And  shake  the  clumsy  beiuA  with  country  vit; 
When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  ssid, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made^ 

Here  breathe,  my  Muse !  aind  then  thy  task  reonr 
Ten  thousand  fools  unsung  are  still  in  view. 
Fewer  lay-atheists  made  by  chnrch  debates; 
Fewer  great  beggars  &ro'd  for  large  estates  ; 
Ladies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind; 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind; 
Fewer  grave  lords  to  Scrope  discreetly  bend; 
And  fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his /rio^ 

Is  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein. 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  with  his  siraio, 
At  Bath,  in  stanmer,  chants  the  reigning  las, 
And  sweetly  whittles  as  the  voaters  pass? 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup^ 
That  runs  for  ages  witout  winding-up  7 
Is  there,  whom  his  tenth  epic  mounts  to  &nie? 
Such,  and  such  only,  might  ezhaost  my  theme: 
Nor  would  these  heroes  of  the  task  be  glad. 
For  who  can  write  so  fast  as  men  run  mtdt 

Satire  II. 

Mt  Muse,  proceed,  and  reach  thy  destin'd  end; 
Though  toUs  and  danger  the  bold  task  aUend. 
Heroes  and  gods  make  other  poems  fine ; 
Plain  Satire  calls  for  sense  in  eyery  hne  : 
Then,  to  what  swarms  thy  faolis  I  dare  expoie! 
All  friends  to  vice  SLudfcily  are  thy  foes. 
When  such  the  foe,  a  w*ar  eternal  wage ; 
'TIS  most  ill-nature  to  rqfress  thy  rage :    * 
And  if  these  strains  some  nobler  Muse  excite 
I  '11  glory  in  the  verw  I  did  not  write. 

So  weak  are  human-kind  by  Nature  made, 
Or  to  such  weakness  by  their  vice  betray 'd, 
Almighty  Vanity  !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  in». 
Thou,  like  the  Sun,  all  colors  dost  contain, 
Vaiying,  like  rays  of  light,  on  drops  of  rain. 
For  every  soul  finds  reason  to  be  proud. 
Though  hiss'd  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  txo^ 

Warm  in  purauit  of  foxes  and  renown, 
Hippolytus*  demands  the  e^wat  crown ; 
But  Florio's  fome,  the  product  of  a  shower. 
Grows  in  his  garden,  an  illustrious  flower! 
Why  teems  the  Earth  ?  Why  melt  the  vernal  sb«' 
Why  shines  the  Sun  7  To  make  Paol  Diackt  roe. 
From  mom  to  night  has  Florio  gazing  stood, 
And  wonder'd  how  th^gods  could  be  so  good  : 
What  shape !  What  hue !  Was  ever  nymph  lo  &ir! 
He  dotes !  he  dies!  he  too  is  rooted  there. 
O  solid  bliss !  which  nothing  can  destroy. 
Except  a  oat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
In  fome's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night* 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wtgbt; 
The  tulip's  dead !  See  thy  fair  sister's  fats. 
O  C--*— !  and  be  kind,  ere  'tis  too  late. 


*  This  retbn  to  the  first  Satire, 
t  The  same  of  a  tolipk 
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Nor  are  those  eoemies  I  mention*d,  all  { 

Beware,  O  florist,  thy  ambition's  fall. 

A  friend  of  mine  indulg'd  this  noble  flame ; 

A  Quaker  serv'd  him,  Adam  was  his  name ; 

To  one  lov*d  tulip  oft  the  master  went. 

Hong  o*er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  spent ; 

But  came,  and  mias'd  it,  one  ill-fated  hour : 

He  rag'd!   he  roar'd!  **What  demon  cropt  my 
flower  ?" 

Serene,  quoth  Adam,  "  Lo !  'twas  crush 'd  by  me ; 

Fall'n  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bow'dst  thy  knee." 
But  all  men  want  amusement ;  and  what  crime 

In  such  a  Paradise  to  fool  their  time  7 

None :  but  why  proud  of  this  ?  To  lame  they  soar 

We  grant  they're  idle,  if  they'll  ask  no  more. 
We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy, 

And  think  their  hearts  enamour 'd  of  a  toy : 

But  are  those  wiser  whom  we  most  admire. 

Survey  with  envy,  and  pursue  with  Are  ? 

What's  he  who  sighs  for  wealth,  or  fame, or  power? 

Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flower! 

A  short-Iiv'd  flower ;  and  which  has  ofVen  sprung 

From  sordid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 
With  what,  O  Codrus !  is  thy  fancy  sroit  7 

The/oif?er  of  learning,  and  the  Uoom  of  wit. 

Thy  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  glow. 

And  Epictetus  is  a  perfect  beau. 

How  fit  for  thee,  bound  up  in  crimson  too. 

Gilt,  and,  like  them,  devoted  to  the  view ! 

Thy  books  are  furniture.  Methinks  'tis  hard 

That  science  should  be  purchas'd  by  the  yard ; 

And  Tonson,  turn'd  upholsterer,  sent  home 

The  gilded  leather  to  fit  up  thy  room. 
If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  design'd, 

Study  *9  the  specious  trifling  of  the  muid  ; 

Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 

A  chase  for  eport  alone,  and  not  for  game. 

If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  volume  prise, 

But  love  the  thicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 
On  buying  books  Lorenzo  Ions  was  bent. 

But  found  at  length  that  it  reduc'd  his  rent ; 

His  fiirms  were  flown ;  when,  lo  I  a  sale  comes  on, 

A  choice  collection !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

He  sells  his  laH ;  for  he  the  whole  will  boy ; 

Sells  e'en  bis  house ;  nay,  wants  whereon  to  lie : 

So  high  the  generous  ardor  of  the  man 

For  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals  ran. 

When  terms  were  drawn,  and  brought  him  by  the 

clerk. 
Lorenzo  sign'd  the  bargain — with  his  mark. 
Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care, 
\s  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  fiur. 

Not  in  his  authors'  liveries  alone 
Is  Codrus'  erudite  ambition  shown ; 
Editions  various,  at  high  prices  bought, 
Inform  the  worid  what  Codrus  would  be  tkoughi ; 
And  to  this  cost  another  must  succeed. 
To  pay  a  sage,  who  eays  that  he  can  read ; 
Who  tiiles  knows,  and  indexes  has  seen ; 
But  leaves  to  Chesterfield  what  lies  between ; 
Of  pompous  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expense, 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense. 

O  Stanhope,  whose  accomplishments  make  good 
The  promise  of  a  long-illustrious  blood. 
In  arts  and  manners  eminently  giac'd. 
The  strictest  honor  !  and  the  finest  Uute! 
Accept  this  verse ;  if  Satire  can  agree 
With  so  consummate  an  humanity. 

By  your  eiample  would  Hilario  mend. 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  friend ; 


Who,  with  the  channs  of  his  own  genius  smit» 

Conceives  all  virtues  are  compris'd  in  wit! 

But  time  his  fervent  petulance  may  cool ; 

For  though  he  u  a  wU,  be  is  nofooL 

In  time  he'll  learn  to  uee,  not  waste,  his  sense; 

Nor  make  afraHty  of  an  exodlenoe. 

He  spares  nor  friend  nor  foe ;  but  calls  to  mind. 

Like  doom'9<tay,  all  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 

What  though  wit  tickles  7  tickling  is  unsafe. 
If  still  'lis  painful  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smarts 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  T 

Parts  may  be  prais'd,  good-jtature  is  ador'd  ; 
Then  draw  your  teU  as  seldom  as  your  sword  ; 
And  never  on  the  weak  ,*  or  you  '11  appear 
As  there  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  tra/  is  hy politeness  sharpest  set: 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  cffence  is  seen ; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
The/ome  men  give  is  for  the  joy  they  find  ; 
DvM  is  \\ie  jester,  when  the  joke's  unkind. 

Since  Marcus,  doubtless,  thinks  himself  a  wit, 
To  pay  my  compliment,  what  place  so  fit  t 
His  most  facetious  letters*  came  to  hand. 
Which  my  First  Satire  sweetly  reprimand  : 
If  that  a  just  oflfence  to  Marcus  gave. 
Say,  Marcus,  which  art  thou,  a/oo2,  or  knave  t 
For  all  but  such  with  caution  I  forbore  ; 
That  thou  wast  either,  I  ne'er  knew  before : 
I  know  thee  now,  both  what  thou  art,  and  who; 
No  mask  so  good,  but  Mareus  must  shine  through : 
False  names  are  vain,  thy  lines  their  author  tell ; 
Thy  best  concealment  had  been  writing  toeB : 
But  thou  a  brave  neglect  oi  fame  hast  shown. 
Of  otken^  fiime,  great  genius !  and  thy  oion. 
Write  on  unheeded  ;  and  this  maxim  know. 
The  man  who  pardons,  disappoints  his  foe. 

In  malice  to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason ;  vain  of  being  dull ; 
When  some  home  joke  has  stung  their  seiesm  souls. 
In  vengeance  they  determine — to  hefocls; 
Through  spleen,  that  Utile  Nature  gave,  make  less. 
Quite  zealous  in  the  ways  of  heaviness ; 
To  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  lake ; 
And  disinherit  sons  that  are  awake. 
These,  when  their  utmost  venom  they  would  spit, 
Most  barbarously  tell  you — ^  He's  a  wit" 
Poor  negroes,  thus  to  show  their  burning  spite 
To  cacoderoons,  say,  they're  devilish  whiu. 

Lampridius,  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
Sighs  o'er  one  child ;  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  hw  grief !  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  fother's  lead ; 
And  is  in  danger,  vrithout  special  grace, 
To  rise  above  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  dung'hiU  breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn, 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  com ; 
Some  stupid,  pkidding,  money-loving  wight. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white, 
Who  with  much  pains,  exerting  all  his  sense. 
Can  range  aright  his  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 

The  booby  father  craves  a  booby  son; 
And  by  Heaven's  blessing  thinks  himself  undone. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  fiime  a  plea ; 
One  learns  to  lisp ;  another,  fiol  to  see : 
Miss  D— — ,  tottering,  catches  at  your  hand : 
Was  every  thing  so  pretty  bom  to  stand  ? 


*  Letters  sent  to  tte  author,  sigaed  Marcus. 
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Whilat  these,  what  Nature  gave,  disown  through 

pride, 
OUien  affect  what  Nature  has  denied ; 
What  Nature  has  denied,  foola  will  pursue 
As  c^ies  are  ever  walking  upon  two. 

Crassus,  a  grateful  sage,  our  awe  and  sport ! 
Supports  grave  ibmis;  for  forms  the  sage  support 
He  hems ;  and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
**  If  ycnder  clouds  withdraw,  it  will  be  fair :" 
Then  quotes  the  Stagyrite,  to  prove  it  true : 
And  adds,  "The  learn'd  delight  in   something 

newr 
Is't  not  enough  the  hlockhead  scarce  can  read. 
But  must  he  witdy  look,  and  gravdy  plead  ? 
As  &r  tiformaiUt  from  toisdom  sits. 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wita. 

These  subtle  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men. 
Though  Satire  couch  them  with  her  keenest  pen) 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  fiice. 
To  put  off  nontente  with  a  better  grace : 
As  pedlars  with  some  hero's  head  make  bold. 
Illustrious  mark !  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 
What's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclin'd  ? 
The  hody'%  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 
A  man  of  sense  can  tuiifice  disdain ; 
Aa  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plaan ; 
And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
SolemTttiif'B  a  cover  for  a  sot. 
I  find  the /ooZ,  when  I  behold  the  screen ; 
For  'tis  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

Hence,  Chesterfield,  that  opennecs  of  heart. 
And  just  disdain  ibr  that  poor  mimic  art ; 
Hence  (manly  praise!)  that  manner  nobly  free. 
Which  all  aomire,  and  I  commend,  in  thee. 

With  generous  scorn  how  oft  hast  thou  survey'd 
Of  court  and  town  the  noontide  masquerade  ; 
Where  swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace. 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  foot  I 
Where  Nature's  end  of  language  is  declin'd. 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind : 
Where  generous  hearts  the  greatest  hazard  run, 
And  he  who  trusts  a  brother^  is  undone ! 

These  all  their  care  expend  on  outward  show 
For  wealth  and  fame :  ibr  &me  alone,  the  beau. 
Of  late  at  White's  was  young  Florello  seen ! 
How  blank  his  look!  how  discompos'd  his  mien! 
So  hard  it  proves  in  grief  sincere  to  feign ! 
Sunk  were  his  spirits ;  for  his  coat  was  plain. 

Next  day  his  breast  regain'd  its  wonted  peace ; 
His  health  was  mended  with  a  silver  lace. 
A  curious  artist,  long  inured  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combs,  and  fragrant  oila, 
Whether  by  chance  or  by  some  god  inspir'd. 
So  touch'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fir'd. 
The  well^woln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim. 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  fame ; 
His  sumptuous  ujotch-case,  though  conceal'd  it  lies. 
Like  a  good  conscience,  solid  joy  suppUea. 
He  only  thinks  himself  (so  far  from  vain !) 
Stanhope  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine. 
Whene'er,  by  seeming  chance,  he  throve  his  eye 
On  mirrors  that  reflect  his  Tyrian  dye. 
With  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  heart! 
But  Fate  ordains  that  dearest  firiends  must  part. 
In  active  measures,  brought  from  France,  he  wheels, 
And  triumphs,  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 

So  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonnair  and  gay, 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  inspir'd  by  fame, 
*^oiid  of  the  pretty  felhw  in  the  stream. 


Moroae  is  sunk  with  shame,  whene'er  sniprii'j 
In  linen  clean,  or  peruke  undisguis'd. 
No  sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear; 
Valued,  like  leopards,  as  their  spots  appear. 
A  fimi'd  surtout  he  wears,  which  once  wsi  Une, 
And  his  foot  swims  in  a  capacious  shoe; 
One  day  his  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclsimf) 
Level'd  her  barbarous  needle  at  his  fame: 
But  open  force  was  vain ;  by  night  she  went, 
Ahd,  while  he  slept,  surpris'd  the  dariing  rttU: 
Where  yawn'd  the  frieze  is  now  become  a  doabt 
*'  And  glory,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  oot*** 

He  scorns  Florello,  and  Florello  him ; 
This  hates  the  JUthy  creature ;  that,  the  prm: 
Thus,  in  each  other,  both  these  fools  despise 
Their  own  dear  selves,  with  undisceming  eyei; 
Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim; 
The  dnoen  and  the/op2tR^  are  the  same. 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tories!  thus  it  ftres  with  jfoo. 
When  party-rage  too  warmly  3^u  pursue ; 
Then  both  club  nonsense.. and  impetuous  pride.  . 
And/o2/y  joins  whom  sentiments  divide. 
You  vent  your  spleen,  as  monkeys,  when  they  jm 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  glass; 
While  both  are  one :  and  henceforth  be  it  knowj. 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fouls  slooe. 

"But  who  art  thou?"  methioks  Florello  cries, 
"  Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  wise  T 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  our  sins  a  twitdv 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  passing  witch, 
Florello,  thou  my  monitor  shalt  be ; 
I  '11  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  tket. 
O  THOU  myself!  abroad  our  counsels  roam, 
And,  like  ill  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home. 
Thou  too  art  wrounded  with  the  common  dait. 
And  Love  of  Fame  lies  throbbing  at  thy  heart: 
And  what  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  tboa  cboee! 
Know,/a77t«  and /or(un«  both  are  made  of  prec- 
is thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  7 
While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  post; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verae,  than  the  last: 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    Bo  wise  with  speed; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

And  what  so  foolish  as  the  chase  of  fame  ? 
How  vain  the  prize !  how  impotent  our  aim  I 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  suWime, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise,  and  &11,  that  swell,  and  are  no  more, 
Bom,  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour? 


Satiee  Til. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  MR.  DODINGTOX. 

Long,  Dodington,  in  debt  I  long  have  sought 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  my  grateful  thoagbt; 
And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see ; 
Grant  him  two  favoia,  and  he'll  ask  ix  three: 
For  whose  the  present  glory,  or  the  gain  ? 
You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  stiain. 
You  love  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame, 
And  know  the  basis  of  a  solid  fame ; 
Though  prone  to  like,  yet  cautions  to  oomnewl 
You  read  with  all  the  malice  of  a  friend; 
Nor  favor  my  attempts  that  way  akme, 
But,  more  to  raise  my  verse,  oonceid  your  own. 


*  Milton. 
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An  ill-liin'd  modesty !  turn  aget  o'er. 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  eiamplet  more  f 
Her  learnings  and  her  geniu*  too,  decayi ; 
And  dmrk  and  cold  are  her  dedining  days ; 
As  if  men  now  were  of  another  cast, 
They  meanly  live  on  aha  of  ages  past 
Men  still  are  men ;  and  they  who  boldly  dare, 
Shall  triumph  o*er  the  sons  of  cold  despair; 
Or,  if  they  &il,  they  justly  still  take  place 
Of  such  who  ma  ta  debt  for  their  disgrace; 
Who  borrow  much,  then  fairiy  make  it  known. 
And  damn  it  with  in^ovemaUt  of  their  own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what's  old 
New-cast  with  care,  and  in  no  barrow'd  mould ; 
Late  times  the  verse  may  read,  if  these  refuse ; 
And  ftom  sour  critics  vindicate  the  Muse. 
**  Your  work  is  long,"  the  critics  cry.    *Tis  true. 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  ibols  like  you  : 
Shorten  my  labor,  if  its  length  you  faJame ; 
For,  grow  but  wise,  you  lob  me  of  ray  game ; 
As  hunted  hags,  who,  while  the  dogs  punuc, 
Renounce  their  four  legs,  and  start  up  on  twa 

Like  the  bold  bird  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocedik. 
Will  I  enjoy  (dread  feast!)  the  critic's  rago, 
And  with  Uie  fell  dettroyer  fiaed  my  page. 
For  what  ambitious  fools  are  more  to  blame. 
Than  those  who  thunder  in  the  critic's  name  ? 
Good  autbon  damn'd,  have  their  revenge  in  (ikts, 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  miiB. 

Balbutius,  muffled  in  his  saUe  cloak, 
litke  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak. 
As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  hoding,  cries, 
**  Ten  thousand  worlds  for  the  three  unities !" 
Ye  doctors  sage,  who  through  Parnassus  teach, 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  you  preach. 

One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night: 
Another  judges  by  a  sorer  gauge. 
An  author's  prindpUt,  or  pareiUage; 
Since  his  great  anoeston  in  Flanders  fell. 
The  poem  doubtless  most  be  written  well. 
Another  judges  by  the  writer's  look; 
Another  judges,  for  he  bought  the  6ooft ; 
Some  judge,  their  knack  of  judging  wrong  to  keep ; 
Some  judge,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  deep. 

Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim. 
To  gain  themselves,  not  give  the  writer,  ftme. 
The  very  best  ambidoudy  advise. 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pass  for  wise. 

Critics  on  verae,  as  equibe  on  triumphs  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state ; 
Hot.  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbUng  fry 
Bum,  bias,  and  bounce,  waste  paper,  stink,  and  die. 
Rail  on,  my  friends!  what  more  my  verw  can  crown 
Than  Compton's  smile,  and  your  obliging  £rown  7 

Not  all  on  booke  their  crideum  waste : 
The  genius  of  a  dUh  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame;  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refus'd,  the  turbol  bought 
Impatient  art  rebukes  the  Sun's  delay, 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May; 
rheir  various  rares  in  one  great  point  combine. 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is— -lo  dine. 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the /east ; 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  res^ 
Apirius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a  week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

ThenG  worthies  of  tlie  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bHU  of  fare ; 


In  those  choice  books  their  panegyrics  read, 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed. 
If  man  by  feeding  wdl  commences  great. 
Much  more  the  worm  to  whom  that  man  is  meat 

To  glory  some  advance  a  Ijring  claim, 
TTueves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fiune : 
Their  iront  supplies  .what  their  ambition  lacks ; 
They  know  a  thousand  lords,  behind  Iheir  backi. 
Cottil  is  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer. 
When  tum'd  away,  with  a  fiuniliar  leer ; 
And  Harvey's  eyesi  unmercifully  keen. 
Have  mnrder'd  fops,  by  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen 
Niger  adopts  stray  libels ;  wisely  prone 
To  covet  shame  still  greater  than  his  owiw 
Bathyllus,  in  the  winter  of  threescore. 
Belies  his  innocence,  and  keeps  a  whore. 
Absence  of  mind  Brabantio  turns  to  fiime. 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name ; 
Has  words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  set 
And  takes  a  memorandum  to  forgeL 
Thus  vain,  not  knowing  what  adorns  or  blots, 
Men  forge  the  patents  that  create  them  sols. 

As  love  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays. 
So  most  grow  in&mous  through  love  of  praise. 
But  whence  for  praise  can  such  an  ardor  rise. 
When  those,  who  bring  that  incense,  we  despise? 
For  snch  the  vanity  of  great  and  small. 
Contompt  goes  round,  and  all  men  laugh  at  alL 
Nor  can  e'en  Satire  blame  them ;  for  'tis  true. 
They  have  most  ample  cause  for  what  they  do. 
O  fruitful  Britain!  doubtless  thou  wast  meant 
A  nurM  of  fools,  to  stock  the  continent 
Though  Phcsbus  and  the  Nine  for  ever  mow. 
Rank  folly  underneath  the  scythe  will  grow. 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still. 
Till  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill ; 
A  Welsh  descent,  which  well-paid  heralds  damOf 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutohman's  epigram. 
When  cloy'd,  in  fury  I  throw  down  my  pen. 
In  comes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  writo  again. 

See  Tityrus,  with  merriment  possest. 
Is  burst  with  laughter  ere  he  bean  the  jest : 
What  need  he  stay  ?  for,  when  the  joke  is  o'er, 
HiB  teeth  will  be  no  whiter  than  before. 
Is  there  of  these,  ye  fair!  so  great  a  dearth. 
That  you  need  purchase  monkeys  for  your  mirth  f 

Some,  vain  of  paintings,  bid  the  world  admire; 
Of  houses  some ;  nay,  houses  that  they  hire : 
Some  (perfect  wisdom !)  of  a  beauteous  wife ; 
And  boBst  like  Cordeliers,  a  scourge  for  life. 

Sometimes,  through  pride,  the  sexescbange  their  aim 
My  lord  has  vtqws,  and  my  lady  tioears,- 
Then,  stranger  still !  on  turning  of  tbe  wind. 
My  lord  wears  breeches,  and  my  lady's  kind. 

To  show  the  strength,  and  infamy  of  pride. 
By  all  'tis  followed,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  nombera  are  there,  which  at  once  pursue 
Praise,  and  the  glory  to  contemn  it,  too ! 
Vincenna  knows  sdf'praise  betrays  to  shame. 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame ; 
Makes  his  approecii  in  modesty's  disguise, . 
To  win  applause ;  and  takes  it  by  surprise. 
"  Tb  err,"  says  he,  **  in  small  things  is  my  fate.** 
You  know  your  answer,  •*  He 's  exact  in  great" 
*•  My  style,"  says  he,  « ia  rude  and  full  of  faults." 
"  But  oh !  what  sense  I  what  energy  of  thoughts  f 
That  he  wants  algebra,  he  must  confess ; 
«*  But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success." 
**  Ah!  That's  a  hit  indeed,"  Vincenna  cries; 
**  But  who  in  heat  of  Uood  was  ever  wisef 
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I  own  'twas  wrong,  when  thousandfl  call'd  me  beck. 
To  make  that  hopeless,  ill-adviflf'd,  attack ; 
All  say,  'twas  madness ;  nor  dare  I  deny ; 
Sure  never  fool  so  well  deserv'd  to  die." 
Could  this  deceive  in  others,  to  be  free. 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna,  could  deceive  in  thee  f 
Whose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue. 
So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  thee  wrong. 
Thou  JOB  one  sleeve  wilt  thy  revenues  wear ; 
And  haunt  the  court,  without  a  prospect  there. 
Are  these  expedients  for  renown  7    Confess 
Thy  Uitle  tdf,  that  I  may  scorn  thee  less. 

Be  wise,  Vincenna,  and  the  court  forsake ; 
Our  fortune  there,  nor  ikaa  nor  I  shall  make. 
Even  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  they  gain. 
In  hardy  service  make  a  long  campaign ; 
Most  manfully  besiege  the  patron's  gate» 
And.  oft  repuls'd,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painful  art,  and  application  warm. 
And  take,  at  last,  some  Utde  place  by  storm ; 
Enough  to  keep  two  shcee  on  Sunday  clean. 
And  starve  upon  discreetly,  in  Sheer-lane. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford ; 
Then  starve  without  the  favor  of  my  lord. 
*T'ia  true,  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer-; 
But  often,  even  in  doing  right,  they  err  : 
From  oapricej  not  from  <Aoic€j  their  favors  come ; 
They  give,  but  think  it  toU  to  know  to  whom : 
The  man  that 's  nearest,  yawning,  they  advance : 
'TIS  inhumaniiy  %o  Uess  by  chance. 
If  mtrit  sues,  and  greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  haih. 

I  grant  at  court.  Philander,  at  his  need, 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife,)  finds  friends  indeed. 
Of  every  charm  and  virtue  she's  possest: 
Philander !  thou  art  exquisitely  blest ; 
The  public  envy  I  Now  then,  'tis  allow'd, 
The  man  is  found,  who  may  he  justly  proud : 
But,  see !  how  sickly  is  ambition's  taste ! 
Ambition  feeds  on  trash,  and  lothes  a  feast ; 
For,  lo !  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid. 
In  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  moid. 

Some  nymphs  sell  reputation ;  othera  boy ; 
And  love  a  market  where  the  rates  run  high  : 
Italian  music's  sweet,  because  'tis  dear; 
Their  vanity  is  tickled,  not  their  ear : 
Their  tastes  would  lessen,  if  the  prices  fell. 
And  Shakspeare's  wretched  stuff  do  quite  as  well ; 
Away  the  disenchanted  fair  would  throng, 
And  own,  that  English  is  their  mother  tongue. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  tastes  refine. 
Imported  nymphs  our  peeresses  outshine ; 
While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Philomels  are  gay ; 
For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fantastic  scene! 
The  legislature  join'd  with  Drury-lane ! 
When  Britain  calls,  th'  embroider'd  patriots  ran, 
And  serve  their  country — ^if  the  dance  is  done. 
*'  Are  we  not  then  allow'd  to  be  polite  ?" 
Yes,  doubtless !  but  first  set  your  notions  right 
Worth,  of  politeness  is  the  needful  ground ; 
Where  that  is  wanting,  this  can  ne'er  be  found. 
Triflers  not  e'en  in  trifles  can  excel ; 
*Tis  sdid  bodies  only  poUA  well. 

Great,  chosen  prophet !  for  these  latter  days, 
To  turn  a  willing  world  from  righteous  ways ! 
Well,  Heydegger,  dost  thou  thy  master  serve ; 
Well  has  he  seen  his  servant  should  not  starve. 
Thou  to  his  name  hast  splendid  lemplee  rais'd ; 
In  various  fonns  of  worship  seen  him  praia'd, 


Gaudy  devotkm,  like  a  Roman,  shown. 
And  sung  sweet  anthems  in  a  tongue  mfaflcs. 
Inforior  ofierings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid,  in  Jiddles,  corcis,  and  dkx ; 
Thy  sacrifice  supreme,  an  hundred  maids! 
That  solemn  rite  of  midnight  masqoeradei! 
If  maids  the  quite  exhausted  town  deiues, 
An  hundred  head  of  cudaUds  may  suffice. 
Thou  smil'st,  well  pleas'd  with  the  comterki  land. 
To  see  ihejifiy  churchee  at  a  stand. 
And  that  thy  minister  may  never  ftil 
But  what  thy  hand  has  planted  still  pieTail, 
Of  minor  prophets  a  sucoesaion  sure 
The  propagation  of  thy  zeal  secure. 

See  commons,  peers,  and  minnters  of  stite, 
In  solemn  council  met,  and  deep  debate! 
What  godlike  enterprise  is  taking  birth  ? 
What  wonder  opens  on  th'  expecting  Eaitfa! 
'Tis  done !  with  loud  applause  the  council  rispl 
Fix'd  is  the  ftte  of  whores  andfddld^tniigi! 

Though  bold  these  Iruths,  tbon,  Miise,wiiliKli 
like  these, 
Wilt  none  offend,  whom  'tia  a  praise  to  please: 
Let  othera  flatter  to  be  flatter'd ;  thou. 
Like  just  tribunals,  bend  an  awful  brow. 
How  terrible  it  were  to  common-sense, 
To  write  a  satire,  which  gave  none  aflesee! 
And,  since  from  l\fe  I  take  the  draughts  yra  we. 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  mel 
The  fool,  and  knave,  'tis  glorious  to  offend. 
And  godlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  hlodheods  hSL 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  ill- 

How  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price! 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice, 
If  blest  with  pliant,  though  but  slender,  seoie, 
Feign'd  modesty, and  real  impudence: 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  easy  giace. 
A  curse  within,  a  smile  upon  his  foce  : 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wifo. 
Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life ; 
Genius  and  virtue  they  will  soon  defeat. 
And  lodge  you  in  the  bosom  of  the  great. 
To  merit,  ia  but  to  provide  a  pain 
For  men's  refusing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 

May,  Dodington,  this  maxim  fail  in  yoo. 
Whom  my  presaging  thoughts  already  view 
By  Wal pole's  conduct' fir'd,  and  friendship  gnc'i 
Still  higher  in  your  prince's  fiivor  plac'd ; 
And  lending,  here,  those  awful  councils  aid. 
Which  you.  abroad,  with  such  success  obey'd! 
Bear  this  from  one,  who  holds  your  friendship  desr 
What  most  we  wish,  with  ease  we  &ncy  near. 


Satoe  IV. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  8IE  SPENCER  OOMTTOX 

Round  some  fidr  tree  lb'  ambitioiis  ^'^^^^^ 
And  breathea  her  sweets  on  the  supporting  boop 
So  sweet  the  verse,  th'  ambitious  vene.  abovld  be, 
(6 !  pardon  mine;  that  hopes  support  from  tfaee{ 
Thee,  Compton,  bom  o'er  senates  to  preade, 
Their  dignity  to  raise,  their  councSs  guide  i 
Deep  to  discern,  and  widely  to  survey. 
And  kingdoms'  fiitea,  without  ambition,  wdgk; 
Of  distant  virtues  nice  extremes  to  bleod* 
The  crown's  asserter,  and  the  people'a  fneod; 
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T^or  doit  thoa  tooro,  amid  sublimer  viewi, 

To  listen  to  the  labors  of  the  Muse ; 

Thy  smiles  protect  her,  while  thy  talents  Jlre, 

And  'tis  btit  half  thy  glory  to  in^nre, 

Vex'd  at  a  paUic  fame,  so  justly  won, 

The  jealous  Chremes  is  with  spleen  undone ; 

Chremes,  ibr  airy  pensions  of  renown. 

Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown : 

All  schemes  he  knows,  and,  knowing,  all  improves, 

Though  Britain 's  thankless,  still  ihUpairict  loves : 

But  patriots  difler ;  some  may  shed  their  blood, 

He  drink$  his  coffee,  for  the  public  good ; 

Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 

What  storms,  or  sun-shine,  Providence  decrees ; 

Knows,  for  each  day,  the  weather  of  our  fate ; 

A  quidnunc  is  an  (dmanac  of  state. 

You  smile,  and  think  thU  statesman  void  of  use ; 
Why  may  not  time  his  secret  worth  produce? 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Castanian  nut ; 
Since  slMtds  of  genius  are  expert  at  put; 
Since  half  the  Senate  *'Not  content'*  can  say, 
Gee$e  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  betray. 

What  makes  Aim  model  realms,  and  counael 
kings? 
An  incapacity  fiv  smaller  things : 
Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  his  oton  estate. 
And  thence  has  undertaken  Europe's  fiite. 
Gehenno  leaves  the  realm  to  Chremes*  skill, 
Aiid  boldly  claims  a  province  higher  still : 
To  raise  a  name,  th'  ambitious  boy  has  got. 
At  once,  a  Bible,  and  a  shoulder-knot ; 
Deep  in  the  secret,  he  looks  through  the  whole. 
And  pities  the  dull  rogue  that  saves  his  soul  ,* 
To  talk  with  rev'rence  you  must  take  good  heed, 
JV or  shock  his  tender  reason  with  the  Creed  ; 
Howe'er,  well-bred,  in  public  he  complies. 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison,  good  estates  are  bad 
For  this  disease ;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  not  attainders  brought  unhop'd  relief. 
And  falling  slocks  quite  cur'd  an  unbelief? 
While  the  sun  shines,  Blunt  talks  with  wondrous 

force; 
But  thunder  mars  tmaU  beer,  and  weak  discourse. 
Such  useful  instruments  the  weather  show. 
Just  as  their  mercury  is  high  or  low : 
Health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark ; 
A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke : 
Let  but  the  logic  in  his  pulse  decay, 
The  Grecian  he'll  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray ; 

While  C mourns,  with  an  unfeigned  zeal, 

Th'  apostate  youth,  who  reasoned  once  so  welL 

C ,  who  makes  merry  with  the  Creed, 

He  almost  thinks  he  disbelieves  indeed  : 
But  only  thinks  so :  to  give  both  their  due, 
Saian,  and  he,  believe,  and  tremble  too. 
Of  some  for  glory  such  the  boundless  rage, 
That  they  *re  the  blackest  scandal  of  their  age. 

Narcissus  the  Tartarian  duh  disclaims ; 
Nay.  a  free-mason,  with  some  terror,  names ; 
Omits  no  duty ;  nor  can  envy  say. 
He  miss'd,  these  many  years,  the  church,  or  play  i 
He  makes  no  noise  in  parliament,  'tis  true ; 
But  pays  his  dehle,  and  visit,  when  'tis  due ; 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean. 
And  then,  he  can  out-bow  the  bowing  dean: 
A  smile  eternal  on  bis  lip  be  wears. 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares. 
In  gay  fhtigues,  this  most  undaunted  chief, 
Fatiem  of  idleness  beyond  belief, 
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Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his /ace, 

For  ornament,  in  every  public  ]dace ; 

As  sure  as  cards,  he  to  th'  assembly  comes. 

And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rooms  : 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free. 

And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not — to  make  three : 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race  ; 

For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

To  deck  my  list,  by  Nature  were  design'd 
Such  shining  expletives  of  human-kind, 
Who  want,  while   through  blank  life  they  dream 

along. 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode. 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd: 
What  other  men  dislike,  is  sure  to  please, 
Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antipodes ; 
Through  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still. 
And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  dressing  HI 

Arbuthnot  is  a  fool,  and  F a  sage, 

S — ^ly  will  fright  you,  E engage ; 

By  nature  streams  run  backward,  flame  descends, 
Stones  mount,  and  Sussex  is  the  worst  of  friends ; 
They  take  their  rest  by  day^  and  wake  by  night. 
And  blush,  if  you  surprise  them  in  the  right ; 
If  they  by  chance  bliu^  out,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  b  white,  or  Queensberzy  is  fair. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  fool  in  fiishioQ,  but  a  fool  that's  out. 
His  passion  for  absurdity 's  so  strong. 
He  cannot  bear  a  ni»2  in  the  wrong; 
Though  wrong  the  mode,  comply;  more  sense  is 

shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies,  than  your  oton. 
If  what  is  out  of  fashion  most  yon  prize, 
Mpthinks  you  should  endeavor  to  be  wise. 
But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloano,  the  foremost  Unfman  of  his  time  ? 
His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  fancies. 
His  daughter's  portion  a  rich  shell  enhances. 
And  Ashmole's  baby-house  is,  in  his  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru ! 
How  his  eyes  languish !  how  his  thoughts  adore 
That  painted  coat,  which  Joseph  never  wore ! 
He  shows,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin. 
That  touch'd  the  ruff,  that  touch'd  Queen  Bess's  chin 

"  Since  that  great  dearth  our  chronicles  deplore, 
Since  that  great  plague  that  swept  as  many  more. 
Was  ever  year  unblest  as  this?"  he'll  ciy, 
^'Ithas  not  brought  us  one  nev/ butterfly  T 
In  times  that  sufier  such  leam'd  men  as  these. 
Unhappy  I y  I  how  came  you  to  please  ? 

Not  gaudy  butterflies  are  Lico's  game ; 
But,  in  effect,  his  chase  is  much  the  same : 
Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levies  all  the  great. 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate : 
Where'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  laoo,  or  their  shadows,  lag  behind  ; 
He  sets  them  sure,  where'er  their  lordships  run. 
Close  at  their  elbows,  as  the  moming'dun ; 
As  if  their  grandeur  by  contagion  wrought. 
And  fame  was,  like  nfever,  to  be  caught : 
But  after  seven  years'  dance,  from  place  to  place. 
The  Dane*  is  more  fiimiliar  with  his  grace. 

Who'd  be  a  crutch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer ; 
Or  livmg  pendant  dangling  at  his  ear. 
For  ever  whispering  secrets,  which  were  blown 
For  months  before,  by  trumpets,  through  the  town  t 
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VVho*d  be  a  glau,  with  flattering  grimace. 

Still  to  reflect  the  temper  of  bis  face  ? 

Or  happy  pin  to  stick  upon  bis  sleeve, 

When  my  lord 's  gracious,  and  vouchsafes  if  leave  ? 

Or  cu$kion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  please 

To  loll,  or  thump  it,  for  his  better  ease  ? 

Or  a  vile  huU,  for  noon,  or  night,  bespoke. 

When  the  peer  rashly  swears  hell  club  his  joke  ? 

Who'd  shake  with  laughter,  though  he  coold  not 

find 
His  lordship's  jest ;  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind, 
For  blessings  to  the  gods  profoundly  bow, 
That  can  cry,  "  Chimney  sweep,"  or  drive  a  piow  t 
With  terms  like  these,  how  mean  the  tribe  that  do9e  ! 
Scarce  meaner  they,  who  terms  like  these  impoae. 

Bat  what's  the  tribe  most  likely  to  comply  T 
The  men  o£  ink,  or  ancient  authors  lie ; 
The  writing  tribe,  who  shameless  avcdcnM  hold 
Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  be  sold : 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  moat. 
With  deathless  fame,  their  everlasting  boast : 
For  Fame  no  cully  makes  so  much  her  jest. 
As  her  old  constant  spark,  the  bard  profest 
**  Boyle  shines  in  council,  Mordaunt  in  the  fight, 
Pelham  's  magnificent ;  but  I  can  write, 
And  what  to  my  great  soul  like  glory  dearf 
Till  some  god  whispen  in  his  tingling  ear. 
That  /ojne's  unwholesome  taken  without  meait 
And  life  is  best  sustained  by  what  is  eat  : 
Grown  lean^  and  wite,  he  curses  what  he  writ, 
And  wishes  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wit. 

Ah !  what  avails  it,  when  his  dinner't  lost. 
That  his  triumphant  name  adorns  a  post  t 
Or  that  his  shining  page  (provoking  fiite !) 
Defends  sirloins,  which  sons  of  dullness  eat  T 

What  file  to  verse  without  compassion  hears. 
What  cruel  prose-man  can  refrain  from  tears. 
When  the  poor  Muse,  for  lets  than  half-a-crown, 
A  prostUule  on  every  bulk  in  town, 
With  other  whores  undone,  though  not  in  print, 
Clubs  credit  for  Geneva  in  the  Mint  ? 

Ye  bards !  why  will  jrou  sing,  though  uninspired  7 
Ye  bards !  why  will  you  starve,  to  be  admired  t 
Defunct  by  PhoBbos'  laws,  beyond  redress, 
Why  will  your  spectres  haunt  the  frighted  press  ? 
Bad  metre,  that  excrescence  of  the  head. 
Like  hairt  will  sprout,  although  the  poet*s  dead. 

All  other  trades  demand,  verse-makers  b^ : 
A  dedication  is  a  wooden-leg ; 
A  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumper**  fashion, 
Exposes  borrow'd  brats  to  move  compassion. 
Though  such  myself,  vile  bards  I  discommend ; 
Nay  more,  though  gentle  Damon  is  my  friend. 
"  l8*t  then  a  crime  to  write  V* — ^If  talent  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear : 
For  some,  though  few,  there  are,  large-minded 

men. 
Who  watch  unseen  the  labors  of  the  pen ; 
Who  know  the  Muse's  worth,  and  therefore  oourt. 
Their  deeds  her  theme,  their  bounty  her  support ; 
Who  serve,  unoA'dj  the  least  pretence  to  wit ; 
My  sole  excuse,  alas !  for  having  vn-it 
Argyll  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore  ; 
And  Dorset  smiles,  if  Phoebus  smiled  before ; 
Pembroke  in  years  the  long-lov*d  arts  admires, 
And  Henrietta  tike  a  Muse  inspires. 

But  ah !  not  in^iration  can  obtain 
That  fame,  which  poets  languish  fiir  in  vain. 
How  mad  their  aim,  who  thirst  for  glory,  striTe 
To  grasp,  what  no  man  can  posseas  (dive  ! 


Faroe's  a  refoersion,  in  which  men  take  piste 
(O  late  reversion !}  at  their  own  decease. 
This  truth  sagacious  Lintot  knows  so  mO, 
He  starves  his  authors,  that  their  worio  mty  tcU. 

That  fame  is  wealih,  fimtastic  poels  cry ; 
That  wealth  is  /ame,  another  clan  reply ; 
Who  know  no  guilt,  no  scandal,  bot  in  rsg$; 
And  swdl  in  just  proportion  to  their  bagt. 
Nor  only  the  low-bom,  defi>rm*d,  and  oU, 
Think  gloiy  nothing  but  the  beams  ef  gdi ; 
The  first  young  lord,  which  in  the  Mall  yovnnt 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombsrd-atKcL 
From  rescued  candles'-ends  who  rais'd  a  ram, 
And  starves  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plvm. 
A  beardless  miser!  Tie  a  guilt  unknown 
To  former  times,  a  scandal  oO  our  own. 

Of  ardent  lovers,  the  true  modern  band 
Will  mortgage  Celia  to-  redeem  their  lani. 
Tor  love,  young,  noble,  rich  Castalio  diei  ; 
Name  but  the  foir,  love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Monimia,  thy  fond  fears  lay  down ; 
No  rival  can  prevail — bot  half-^-crown. 

He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  coovey'd. 
Not  for  the  poor  he  has  rdiev'd,  but  made: 
Not  such  ambition  his  great  iathen  fir^d, 
When  Harry  conquered,  and  half  Frsnce  expir'^' 
He  'd  be  a  slave,  a  pimp,  a  dog,  for  gain: 
Nay,  a  dtdl  sheriff  for  his  golden  chain. 

"Who'd  be  a  slave T  the  gallant  Colonel  cria 
While  love  of  gloiy  sparides  from  his  eyes. 
To  deathless  fame  he  loudly  pleads  his  right- 
Just  is  his  title — ^for  he  will  not  jSgkt: 
All  soldiers  valor,  all  divines  have  grace. 
As  maids  of  honor  beauty — by  their  place  : 
But,  when  indulging  on  the  last  campsign, 
His  lofly  terms  climb,  o'er  the  hills  of  slaio; 
He  gives  the  €oe  he  slew,  at  each  vain  word. 
A  sweet  revenge,  and  half  tdtsohes  his  iwod 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afiiid. 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid: 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy ; 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  tou<i,  dettrmf' 
*Tis  the  worid's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree. 
But  if  you  pay  yourseU^  the  worid  is  free. 
Were  there  no  tongue  to  speak  them  but  his  on 
Augustus'  deeds  in  arms  had  ne'er  been  known 
Augustus'  deeds !  if  that  ambiguous  name 
Confounds  my  reader,  and  mi^uides  his  sim. 
Such  is  the  prince's  worth,  of  whom  I  spesk; 
The  Roman  wxmld  not  blush  at  the  mistske. 


Satire  V. 

ON  WOMAN. 

O  fiunst  of  crestioD !  last  sad  best! 
or  all  God*f  woriu !  CrBstnra  b  whon  ezeeFi 
Whatovw  eaa  to  sislit,  or  thoofflit,  be  Ibra'd 
Holy,  divins,  good.  aoiiBMeb  otwwmtl 
How  art  thou  bst!-~ 

NoR  reigns  ambition  in  bold  smii  alooe  ; 
^ft  female  hearts  the  rude  invader  own  ; 
But  there,  mdeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  things, 
Than  routing  armies,  and  dethroning  ft>^' 
Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  die  6ir, 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye ; 
Or,  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  mgh. 
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The    MX  W6  honor,    thoagh  their  iaulto  we 
Uame; 
Nay,  thaok  their  fiioltB  for  aach  ti  fruitful  theme: 

A  dieme,  &ir !  doublj  kind  to  me, 

Since  satirizing  tkoic  it  praiiing  thee  ; 

Who  wooldat  not  bear,  too  modestly  refin'd, 

A  panegyric  of  a  groeser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughten,  much  more/otr  than  nice. 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  lose  their  price ; 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  delight 
To  ihRmgs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  sight: 
As  nnreserv'd.  and  beauteous,  as  the  Sun, 
Through  every  aign  of  vanity  they  run ; 
Anemblies,  parks,  ooafse  feaia  in  city-halls ; 
Lectures,  and  trials,  plays,  committees,  balls, 
Wells,  bedlams,  executions,  Smithfield  scenes. 
And  fortune-tellers,  caves,  and  lions'  dens, 
Taverns,  exchanges,  bridewells,  drawing-rooms, 
Instalments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs, 
Tumblen,  and  funerals,  poppet««hows,  reviews. 
Sales,  races,  rabbits,  (and,  still  stranger !)  pews. 

Clarinda's  boeom  bums,  but  bums  for  Fame ; 
And  love  lies  vanquish'd  in  a  noUer  flame ; 
Warm  gleams  of  hope  she,  now,  dispenses;  then. 
Like  April  suns,  dives  into  clouds  again : 
With  all  her  lustre,  noto,  her  lover  warns ; 
Then,  out  of  ofCeaftKion,  hides  her  charms; 
'Tis,  next,  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  oomplaiii. 
And  to  be  taken  with  a  sudden  pain ; 
Then,  she  starts  up,  all  ecstasy  and  bliss. 
And  is,  sweet  soul!  just  as  sincere  in  this: 
O  how  she  roils  her  charming  eyes  in  epUe! 
And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might ! 
But,  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise, 
6he  conquen  for  the  triumph,  not  the  prize, 

Zara  resembles  iEtoa  crown'd  with  snows ; 
Without  she  freezes,  and  within  she  glows : 
Twice  ere  the  Sun  descends,  with  zeal  inspired. 
From  the  vain  converse  of  the  world  retir'd. 
She  reads  the  pmimt  and  <At^»ters  for  the  day, 
In — Cleopatra,  or  the  last  new  play. 
Thus  gloomy  Zara,  with  a  solemn  grace. 
Deceives  mankind,  and  hidee  behind  her  face. 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renoum,  is  she. 
Who  through  good-breeding  is  ill  company ; 
Whose  matmert  will  not  let  her  larum  cease, 
Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy,  when  nt peace; 
To  find  jrou  newt,  who  racks  her  subtle  head. 
And  vows — '*  that  her  great-grandfather  in  dead." 

A  dearth  of  words  a  tooman  need  not  fear ; 
But  *tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn — to  hear: 
In  that  the  skill  of  oonvenatioo  lies; 
That  Aowt,  or  makes,  you  both  polite  and  wise. 

Xantippe  cries,  **Let  nymphs  who  nought  can 
say 
Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day ; 
And  let  the  guilty  wife  her  guilt  confess, 
By  tame  behavior,  and  a  soft  address  !*' 
Through  virtue,  tfte  refuses  to  comply 
With  all  the  dictates  of  humanity; 
Through  wisdom,  <&e  refuses  to  submit 
To  wisdom's  rules,  and  raves  to  prove  her  wit ; 
Then,  her  onblemish'd  honor  to  maintain. 
Rejects  her  husband's  kindness  with  disdain: 
But  if,  by  chance,  an  ill-adapted  word 
Props  from  the  lip  of  her  unwary  lord. 
Her  darling  china,  in  a  whirlwind  sent, 
J  net  intimates  the  lady 's  discontent 

Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame ; 
Bu*  keen  Xantippe,  soonung'ftorroio'd  flame, 


Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play, 

O'er  cooling  gruel,  and  oompoeing  tea : 

Nor  rests  by  night,  but,  more  sincere  than  nice. 

She  shakes  the  curtains  with  her  kind  advice : 

Doubly,  like  echo,  sound  is  her  delight. 

And  the  last  word  is  her  eternal  righL 

Is't  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines,  rise 

To  lash  our  crimes,  but  must  our  wives  be  wiset 

Famine,  plague,  war,  and  an  nnnumber'd  throng 
Of  guilt-avenging  ills,  to  man  belong  : 
What  black,  what  ceaseless  cares  besiege  our  state  I 
What  strokes  we  feel  from  fancy,  and  from  fate  ! 
If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow ; 
We  make  misfortune ;  suicides  in  woe. 
Superfluous  aid !  unnecessary  skill ! 
Is  Nature  backward  to  torment,  or  kill  ? 
How  ofl  the  noon,  bow  oft  the  midnight,  bell, 
(That  iron  tongue  of  Death  f)  with  solemn  knell. 
On  FoUy'i  errands  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocksatoarheart8,and  findsour  thoughts  from  home  • 
Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid-stage  we  tread, 
Few  know  so  many  friends,  tUive,  as  dead. 
Yet,  as  immortalt  in  our  up-hill  chase 
We  press  coy  Fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace ; 
Our  ardent  labors  for  the  toys  we  seek. 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week: 
Our  very  joys  are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  and  Jierce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toil  ? 
But  one,  a  female  friend's  endearing  smile ; 
A  tender  smile,  our  sorrows'  only  balm, 
And,  in  life's  tempesf,  the  sad  sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  drew  nigh. 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eye ; 
Victorious  tenderness !  it  all  o'ercame. 
Husbands  look'd  mih),  and  savages  grew  tame. 

The  sylvan  race  our  active  nymphs  pursue ; 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view : 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete ; 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five-barr'd  gate ; 
While  feir  Jlltsf  Charles  to  toilets  is  confin'd. 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barbarous  sun  and  wind. 
Some  nymphs  afiect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  volt  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed ; 
Command  his  prancings  with  a  martial  air. 
And  Fobert  has  the  forming  of  the/otr. 

More  than  one  steed  most  Delia's  empire  feel. 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wfted ; 
And  as  she  guides  it  through  th'  admiring  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong ! 
Graceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins, 
And  whistle*  sweet  her  diuretic  strains  : 
Sesostris-like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  hamess'd  monarchs,  if  they  please  : 
They  drive,  row,  run,  with  love  of  glory  smit. 
Leap,  swim,  shoot  flying,  and  pronounce  on  wit 

O'er  the  belles-lettres  lovely  Daphne  reigns ; 
Again  the  god  Apollo  wears  her  chains : 
With  legs  toss'd  high,  on  her  sophee  she  sits. 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  contending  wito : 
Of  each  performance  she's  the  final  test; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  prophesies  the  rest ; 
And  then,  pronouncing  with  decisive  air, 
Fully  convinces  all  the  town — sA^'s  fair. 
Had  lovely  Daphne  Hecatessa's  fece, 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease! 
Some  ladkn*  judgment  in  their /eoteres  lies. 
And  all  their  genius  sparkles  fiom  their  eyem, 

"  But  hold,"  she  cries,  **  lampooner !  have  a  care ; 
Most  I  want  common  sense,  because  I'm  foirp 
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0  no :  see  Stella ;  her  eyes  ahine  ai  bright. 
As  if  her  tongue  was  never  in  the  right; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgment,  fire ! 
She  seems  inspired,  and  can  herself  inspire : 
How  then  (if  malice  rul'd  not  all  the  &ir) 
Could  Daphne  publish,  and  could  she  ferbearf 
We  grant  that  beauty  is  no  bar  to  Bense, 

Nor  is't  a  sanction  fi)r  inq>ertinence. 

Sempronia  lik'd  her  man ;  and  well  she  might ; 
The  youth,  in  person  and  in  parts,  was  bright; 
Possess'd  of  every  virtue,  grace,  and  art, 
That  claims  just  empire  o'er  the  female  heart : 
He  met  her  passion,  all  her  sighs  retum'd, 
And,  in  full  rage  of  jrouthful  ardor,  bum'd : 
Large  his  possessions,  and  beyond  her  own ; 
Their  bliss  the  theme  and  envy  of  the  town : 
The  day  was  fix*d,  when,  with  one  acre  more. 
In  stepp'd  deform'd,  debauched,  diseased,  ihreetcore* 
The  fiital  sequel  I,  through  shame,  forbear; 
Of  pride  and  avarice  who  can  cure  the  fair? 

Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true ; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
Those  few  wants  answer'd,  bring  sincere  delights ; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Which  relish  not  to  reofon,  nor  to  sense. 
When  turfeil,  or  unthank/ulneea,  destroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys, 
In/ancy*s  airy  land  of  noise  and  show. 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures  grow ; 
Like  cttte  in  atr-pumpst  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 
Lemire  's  sick ;  make  haste ;  the  doctor  call : 
He  comes ;  but  where 's  his  patient  ?  At  the  ball. 
The  doctor  stares ;  her  woman  curt'sies  low, 
And  cries,  '*  My  lady,  sir,  is  always  so : 
Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight ; 
True,  she  can't  aiand,  but  she  can  dance  all  night : 

1  've  known  my  lady  (for  she  loves  a  tone) 
Tot  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June: 

And,  though  perhaps  you'll  think  the  practice  bold, 
A  midnight  park  is  sovereign  for  a  cdLd ; 
With  coUcSt  breakfasts  of  green  fniit  agree ; 
With  indigestions,  supper  just  at  three." 
A  strange  alternative,  replies  Sir  Hans, 
Must  women  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance  t 
Though  sick  to  death,  abroad  they  safely  roam, 
But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  health,  at  home  : 
For  want— *but  not  of  health,  are  ladies  ill ; 
And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctor^s  bill 

Alas,  my  heart !  how  languishingly  fair 
Yon  lady  lolls !  With  what  a  tender  air ! 
Pale  as  a  young  dramatic  author,  when. 
O'er  darling  lines,  fell  Gibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lord  angry,  or  has  Veny*  chid  ? 
Dead  is  her  father,  or  the  mask  forbid  ? 
"  Late  sitting-up  has  tum'd  her  roses  white." 
Why  went  she  not  to  bed  ?    "  Because  'twas  night. 
Did  she  then  dance  or  play  ?   "  Nor  this,  nor  that" 
^  Well,  night  soon  steals  away  in  pleasing  chat. 
"  No,  all  alone,  her  prayers  she  rather  chose, 
Than  be  that  toreUA  to  sleep  till  morning  rose." 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed  : 
This  her  pride  covets,  this  her  health  denies; 
Her  soul  is  silly,  but  her  body 's  wise. 

Others,  with  curious  arts,  dim  charms  revive, 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  of  .^^:^ve. 


*  Lap-dog. 


Ton,  in  the  morning,  nfcdr  nymph  invite ; 
To  keep  her  word,  a  brovm  one  comes  at  night: 
Next  day  she  shines  in  glossy  Uadc ;  tod  then 
Revolves  into  her  native  red  again : 
Like  a  dove's  neck,  she  riiifb  her  tnuBent  daiK 
And  is  her  own  dear  rival  in  your  arm. 

But  one  admirer  has  the  painted  Isai; 
Nor  finds  that  one,  but  in  her  looking-glssi: 
Yet  Laura's  beautiful  to  such  excess, 
That  all  her  art  scarce  makes  her  please  va  ks. 
To  deck  the  female  cheek,  HE  only  knom. 
Who  paints  less  fidr  the  Uly  and  the  rote. 

How  gay  they  smile !  Such  Uessinp  Natvt  pots 
O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores: 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  nnseeo, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green. 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  deeert  trace, 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 
Is  Nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  ? 
Repine  we  guUdess  in  a  world  like  this? 
But  our  leWd  tastes  her  lawliil  charms  refoie, 
And  painted  art's  deprav'd  alloremenls  choose. 
Such  Fulvia's  passion  for  the  town;  frerii  sir 
(An  odd  effect  \)  gives  vapon  to  the  fair ; 
Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  ciystBl  ipna^ 
And  larks,  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  deli^- 
And  to  be  press'd  to  death,  transports  herqoite: 
Where  silver  rivulets  play  through  flowery  mesk 
And  woodbines  give  their   sweets,  and  iwei  ttes 

shades. 
Black  kennels*  absent  odors  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  noee  at  beds  of  violets. 

Is  stormy  life  prefenr'd  to  the  serene? 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene? 
Retired,  we  tread  a  smooth  and  open  wsy : 
Through  briers  and  brambles  in  the  tooriivtosji 
Stiff  opposition,  and  perplex'd  debate. 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  bate, 
Which  choke  our  passage,  our  career  oostrol, 
And  wound  the  firmest  temper  of  our  sooL 
O  sacred  solitude !  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent!  envy  of  the  great! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade. 
We  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid : 
The  genuine  oflfspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace 
(Strangers  on  Earth!)  are  innocence  enApeaa: 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore, 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar; 
Tftere,  blees'd  with  health,  with  business  unperpw* 
litis  life  we  relish,  and  insure  the  next ; 
Titers  too  the  Muses  sport ;  these  numberB  free, 
Pierian  Eastbury !  I  owe  to  thee. 

There  sport  the  Muses ;  but  not  there  afcoe: 
Their  sacred  force  Amelia  feels  in  town. 
Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit; 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit : 
Both  wits!  though  miracles  are  said  to  ceaie. 
Three  days,  three  wondrous  days!  they  M  " 

peace; 
With  the  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  aioss, 
On  Durfey's  poesy,  and  Bunyan's  piwe : 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force. 
And  the  fifth  mom  concluded  the  divorce. 

Phoebe,  though  she  possesses  nothing  1«* 
Is  proud  of  being  rich  in  happiness; 
Laboriously  punues  delusive  toys, 
Content  with  pains,  since  they're  repund  jqj*- 
With  what  well-acted  transport  will  she  mj, 
"  Well,  sore  we  were  so  happy  ys^erdsff' 
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And  then  that  ehanning  party  for  UHnorrom  /*' 
Though,  well  the  knowi,  'twill  lengukh  into  aoirow  : 
But  §he  dam  never  hoait  theprewiil  hour; 
So  gross  that  cheat,  it  ia  beyond  her  power : 
For  such  ia  or  oar  weakness,  or  our  curw, 
Or  rather  such  our  crime,  which  still  is  worse, 
The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  ehjoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy ; 
Pleasure,  like  quiduUver,  is  hright^  and  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still  : 
If  seis'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains ; 
What  is  it,  bat  rank  poisoa  in  your  veinsf 

As  Flavia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies. 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies ; 
Tells  her,  while  she  surveys  a  iace  so  fine, 
There's  no  satiety  of  charms  divine  i 
Hence,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  chang'd  appean 
Her  temper,  and  she  melts  (sweet  soul !)  in  tean : 
She,  fond  and  young,  last  week,  her  wish  enjoy'd. 
In  sofl  amusement  all  the  night  employed ; 
The  morning  came,  when  Strephon,  waking,  found 
(Surprising  sight !)  his  bride  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
**What    miracle,"  says    Strephon,    **  makes   thee 

weep  V* 
**  Ah,  barbarous  man,*'  she  cries,  '*  how  could  you — 
deepr 

Men  love  a  mittreas  as  they  love  a  fetui ; 
How  grateful  one  to  touch,  and  one  10  Uule  / 
Yet  sure  there  is  a  certain  time  of  day. 
We  wish  our  mistress,  and  our  meat,  away: 
But  soon  the  sated  appetites  return, 
A^in  our  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  bum : 
Eternal  love  let  man,  then,  never  swear ; 
Let  women  never  triumph,  nor  dupair; 
Nor  praise,  nor  Uame,  too  much,  Ihe  warm,  or  chill ; 
Hunger  and  love  are  foreign  to  the  wQL 

There  is  indeed  a  passion  more  refin'd, 
For  those  few  nymphs  whose  charms  are  of  the  mind : 
But  not  of  that  unfashionable  set 
Is  Phyllis ;  Phyllis  and  her  Damon  met 
Eternal  love  eiactly  hits  her  taste  ; 
Phyllis  demands  eternal  love  at  Jeati. 
Embracing  Phyllis  with  sofk-smiling  eyes. 
Eternal  love  I  vow,  the  swain  replies  t 
But  say,  my  aU^  my  mistress,  and  my  friend  / 
What  day  next  week,  th'  eternity  shall  end  f 

Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love ; 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  foir  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies, 
Where,  in  a  6or,  the  whole  creation  lies  : 
Sbe  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance. 
And  scoras,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance  : 
Of  Desagutiers  the  bespeaks  fresh  air ; 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  the  foir. 
What  vain  experiments  Sophronia  tries ! 
'Tis  not  in  air-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  though  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
(O  fickle  sex  f)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
Lo !  Pug  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got, 
Toms  out  the  stars,  and  Nerwton  is  a  sot 

To turn ;  she  never  took  the  height 

Of  Satam,  yet  is  ever  in  the  right 

She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind. 

While  puxsled  Learning  blunders  for  behind. 

Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  thought 

The  grtai  are  vanquish'd.  and  the  tvise  are  taught 

Her  breeding  finish'd,  and  her  temper  sweet. 

When  serious,  easy ;  and  when  gay,  discreet ; 


In  glittering  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart,  severe ; 
In  crowds,  collected  ;  and  in  courts,  sincere  ; 
Sincere,  and  warm,  with  zeal  well  understood. 
She  takes  a  noble  pride  in  doing  good ; 
Yet  not  superior  to  her  sex's  cares. 
The  mode  she  fixes  by  the  go^M-n  she  wean  ; 
Of  tSks  and  china  she 's  the  last  appeal ; 
In  these  great  points  she  leads  the  commonweal  ; 
And  if  disputes  of  empire  rise  between 
Mechlin  the  queen  of  lace,  and  Colberteen, 
Tis  doubt!  'tis  darkness!  till  suspended  iato 
Assumes  her  nod,  to  close  the  grand  debate. 
When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fair  express 
Their  emulation  only  in  their  dress  t 

But  oh !  the  nymph  that  mounts  above  the  «/h'e«, 
And,  gratis^  clears  religious  mysteries, 
Resolv'd  the  cAurcA's  welfore  to  insure. 
And  make  her  fomily  a  sinecure : 
The  theme  divine  at  cards  she'll  not  forget 
But  lakes  in  texts  of  Scripture  Sit piquet; 
In  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude. 
And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cards  are  good. 
What  angels  would  those  be,  who  thus  excel 
In  theologies,  could  they  sew  as  well ! 
Yet  why  should  not  the  foir  her  text  pursue  ? 
Can  she  more  decently  the  doctor  l^'ool 
'Tis  hard,  too,  she  who  makes  no  use  but  chat 
Of  her  religion,  should  be  barr'd  in  that. 

Isaac,  a  brother  of  the  canting  strain. 
When  he  has  knock'd  at  his  own  skull  in  vain, 
To  beauteous  Marcia  of\en  will  repair 
With  a  dark  text  to  light  it  at  the  fair. 
O  how  his  pious  soul  exalts  to  find 
Such  love  for  hdy  men  in  woman-kind  ! 
Charm'd  with  her  learning,  with  what  rapture  he 
Hangs  on  her  Uoom,  like  an  industrious  bee  ; 
Hums  round  about  her,  and  with  all  his  power 
Extracts  sweet  wisdom,  from  so  fair  a  Jfoioer  f 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Appia  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  ond  the  loise  : 
By  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove, 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness?  look  round  and  see 
What  gay  distress!  what  splendid  miseiy ! 
Whatever  fortune  slavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 
Wealth  is  a  cheat ;  believe  not  what  it  says : 
Like  any  lord,  it  promises — and  pays. 
How  will  the  miser  startle,  to  be  told 
Of  such  a  wxmder,  as  insolvent  gold ! 
What  Nature  wants  has  an  intrinsic  weight ; 
All  fnor«  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate, 
Which,  for  one  moment  charms  the  fickle  view ; 
It  charms  us  now ;  anon  we  cast  anew ; 
To  some  fresh  lurth  of  fancy  more  inclin'd  : 
Then  wed  not  acres,  but  a  noble  mind. 

Mistaken  loven,  who  make  worth  their  care. 
And  think  accomplishments  will  win  the  fair ; 
The  fair,  'tis  true,  by  genius  should  be  won. 
As  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  Sun ; 
And  yet  in  female  scales  a  fop  outweighs. 
And  wit  must  wear  the  willow  and  the  bays. 
Nought  shinea  so  bright  in  vain  Liberia's  eye 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy ; 
The  youth  of  fira,  that  has  drunk  deep,  and  play'd 
And  kill'd  his  man,  and  triuroph'd  o'er  his  maid  ; 
For  him.  as  yet  unhang'd.  sbe  spreads  her  charms 
Snatches  the  dear  destroyer  to  her  arms ; 
And  amply  gives  (though  treated  long  amiss) 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 
3C2 
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If  you  resent,  and  wish  a  vtoman  ill, 
But  turn  her  o'er  one  moment  to  her  toiU. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  rolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps-~-that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fan !  hood !  glove !  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help!  oh  help!  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifls  the  other  to  her  head. 
If,  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants !  she  sinln  away !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve- 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah  cruel  fiite ! 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat. 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies 
(Kind  Heaven !)  against  the  poison  of  their  eyes. 

Thalestris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien ; 
Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fidr  and  open  dealing  where 's  the  shame? 
What  Nature  dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 
This  honest  feUow  is  sincere  and  plain, 
And  justly  gives  tlie  jealous  husband  pain. 
(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assign'd, 
If  wanton  language  shows  a  nalud  mind.) 
And,  now  and  then,  to  grace  her  eloquence. 
An  oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 
Hark !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air, 
And  teach  the  neighboring  Echoes  how  to  swear. 
By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain ; 
She,  on  the  Christian  system,  is  profane. 
But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear, 
Believe  her  dreu,  she 's  not  a  grenadier. 
If  thunder's  awful,  how  much  mora  our  dread. 
When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  his  stead  I 
A  lady  t  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 
A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 

Few  to  good-breeding  make  a  just  pretence ; 
Good-breeding  is  the  blossom  of  good-sense ; 
The  last  result  of  an  accoroplish'd  mind. 
With  outward  grace,  the  body's  virtue,  join'd. 
A  violated  decency  now  reigns; 
And  nymphs  for  failings  take  peculiar  pains. 
With  Chinese  painters  modem  toasts  agree, 
The  point  they  aim  at  is  deformity : 
They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 
So  far  their  commerce  with  mankind  is  gone, 
They,  for  our  manners,  have  exchang'd  their  own. 
The  modest  look,  the  castigated  grace, 
The  gentle  movement,  and  slow-measur'd  pace. 
For  which  her  lovers  died,  her  parents  paid. 
Are  indecorams  with  the  modem  maid. 
Stiff  forms  are  bad ;  but  let  no  worse  intrude. 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature,  to  be  rade. 
Modem  good- breeding  carry  to  its  height, 
And  Lady  D — .-,•■  self  will  be  polite. 

Ye  rising  fiur !  ye  bloom  of  Britain's  isle ! 
When  high-bom  Anna,  with  a  soflen'd  smile. 


Leads  on  your  train,  and  sparUes  at  your  hsd. 
What  seems  most  bard,  is,  not  to  be  well-bnd 
Her  bright  example  with  saccess  paisoe, 
And  all,  but  adoration,  is  yonr  due. 

*'  But  adoration !  give  me  aomething  wurt," 
Cries  Lyo^  on  the  borders  of  threescore: 
Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  fbot  of  Tim; 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime; 
'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  belbie  we're  toU, 
The  melancholv  news,  that  we  grow  old. 
Autumnal  Lyce  carries  in  her  face 
Memento  mori  to  each  public  place. 
O  how  your  beating  breast  a  mistress  wsnoi, 
Who  looks  through  spectacles  to  see  your  cfasmi 
While  rival  undertakers  hover  lound. 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexten  marks  the  gromii 
Intent  not  on  ber  own,  but  others'  doom. 
She  plans  new  conquests,  and  defrauds  the  lank 
In  vain  the  cock  has  summon'd  iprties  awsjr. 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  Uoom  of  dsjr. 
Gay  rainbow  sillu  her  mellow  charms  infbld. 
And  nought  of  Lyc^  but  hersdf  is  old. 
Her  grizzled  locks  asiume  a  smirking  gttee, 
And  art  has  leveWd  her  deep-fnnow'd  &oe. 
Her  strange  demand  no  mortal  can  approre, 
We  '11  ask  her  blessing,  but  can't  ask  her  Une. 
She  grants,  indeed,  a  lady  may  decline 
(All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety-mne. 

O  how  unlike  her  was  the  sacred  age 
Of  prudent  Portia !  Her  grey  hain  engeigt. 
Whose  thoughts  are  suited  to  her  life's  dedim; 
Virtue's  the  paint  that  can  with,  wrinkks  shine; 
That,  and  that  only,  can  old  age  sustain ; 
Which  yet  all  wish,  nor  know  they  wish  fa  jm 
Not  numerous  are  our  joys,  when  life  is  new; 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stagey 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age. 
They  drop  t^xtce ;  by  nature  some  deoay. 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  airqr; 
Till,  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shrood. 
Where's  Portia  now? — ^But  Portia  left  behiod 
Two  lovely  copies  of  her  form  and  mind. 
What  heart  nntouch'd  their  early  grief  can  view. 
Like  blushing  rose-buds  dipp'd  in  morning  dew? 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom. 
And  forms  their  minds  to  flee  from  ills  to  cone? 
The  mind,  when  tum'd  adiif^,  no  rules  to  guide, 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tids ; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro ; 
Awhile  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 
Te  beauteous  orphans,  since  in  silent  dost 
Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trurt. 
Life  swarms  with  ills ;  the  boldest  are  afnidr 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maidt 
Unfit  for  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes, 
And  nuiTi,  whom  least  she  ffean,  her  worst  of  fc*- 
When  kind,  most  cmel;  when  oblig'd  the  bm«. 
The  least  obliging ;  and  by  favors  kist. 
Crael  by  nature,  they  for  kindness  hale; 
And  scorn  you  lor  those  ills  themsdves  aeste- 
If  on  your  &me  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown. 
Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  yonr  em. 
Most  hard !  in  pleasing  your  chief  g^  1^6* 
And  yet  frotn  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  lise: 
Then  please  the  beU ;  and  know,  for  neo  of  len*- 
Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innoceoeSi 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  ptiint  upon  the  ftoe,    ^^ 
Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,fioinyo«renbi«« 
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In  smqtU  nwimeri  all  the  aecret  lies; 
Be  kind  and  virtuouB,  70U  '11  be  blest  end  wise. 
Vain  thaw  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain, 
Begin  with  giddmesa,  and  end  in  pauu 
Affect  not  enqthf  fame,  and  idle  praise, 
Which,  all  those  wretches  I  describe,  betnyt. 
Your  sex's  glory  'tis,  to  shine  unknowH ; 
Of  all  applause,  be  Ibndest  of  your  oioft. 
Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind!  that  thint 
With  which  the  age  is  eminently  cunt : 
To  drink  of  pleatwret  but  inflames  desire ; 
And  abstinence  alone  can  quench  the  fire ; 
Take  ptdn  from  life,  and  terror  from  the  tomb ; 
Give  peace  in  hand ;  and  piomiae  bliss  to  come. 


8atim  VI. 
ON  WOMEN. 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LADT 
ELIZABETH  GERMAIN. 

Inlardain  taoMO  et  toDh  eomoBdia  rooem.-^Hor. 

I  flOCTGHT  a  patroness,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Apollo  whisper'd  in  my  ear — **  Germain." — 
I  know  her  not — '*  Your  reason 's  somewhat  odd ; 
Who  knows  his  patron,  nowf  replied  the  god. 
-  Men  write,  to  me,  and  to  the  vjorld,  unknown ; 
Then  steal  great  names,  to  shield  them  from  the 

town: 
Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd. 
To  covert  flies,  o£  praiee  itself  afir^  ; 
Should  the  refuse  to  patronize  your  lays. 
In  vengeance  write  a  toIubm  in  herpraite. 
Nor  think  it  hard  so  great  a  length  to  run ; 
When  such  the  theme,  'twill  easily  be  done." 

Ye  fair !  to  drew  your  excellence  at  length, 
Exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  strength ; 
You,  here,  in  miniature  your  picture  see ; 
Nor  hope  from  Zinck  more  justice  than  from  me. 
My  portraits  grace  your  mind,  as  his  your  dde ; 
His  portraits  will  inflame,  mine  quendi,  your  pride : 
He 's  dear,  you  frugal ;  choose  my  chec^  lay ; 
And  be  your  reformation  all  my  pay. 

Lavinia  is  poUie,  but  not  p/rifane ; 
To  church  as  constant  as  to  Drury-lane. 
She  decently,  inform,  pays  Heaven  its  due ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 
Her  lifted  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air. 
Conceals  her  face,  which  paeeee  tot  a  prayer : 
Curt'sies  to  curt'stes,  then,  with  grace,  succeed ; 
Not  one  the  fair  omits,  but  at  the  Creed. 
Or,  if  she  joins  the  service,  'tis  to  epeak ; 
Through  dreadful  «tZenoe  the  pent  heart  might  break : 
Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 
To  God  himself^  and  fondly  think  they  pray. 
Bat  moeei  their  accent,  and  their  air  refin*d  ; 
For  they're  before  their  Maker — and  mankind: 
When  ladies  once  are  proud  of  praying  well, 
Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish-bell. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well-bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed ; 
But,  chaste  as  ice,  this  Vesta,  to  defy 
The  very  blackest  tongue  of  calumny. 
When  from  the  sheets  her  lovely  form  she  lifls. 
She  begs  yoajtut  would  torn  you,  while  she  thifte. 

Those  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  the  sight, 
Thai  makes  the  banquet  poignant  and  polite. 


J%ere  is  no  woman,  tdtere  there's  no  reeerve ; 

And  'lis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  ttarve. 

But  with  a  modem  fair,  meridian  merit 

Is  a  fierce  thing,  they  call  a  nymph  qf  spiriL 

Mark  well  the  rollings  of  her  flaming  eye ; 

And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 

'*  Or  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  beard,* 

Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard. 

Or  aim'd  rhinocerae,  or  rough  Russian  bear," 

First  make  your  wU,  and  then  converee  with  her. 

This  lady  glories  in  profuse  expense ; 

And  thinks  diatraction  is  magnificence. 

To  beggar  her  gallant  is  some  delight ; 

To  be  more  fetal  still,  is  exqaieUe; 

Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glad  f 

In  duel  fell  two  lovers ;  one  run  mad ; 

Her  foee  their  honest  execrations  pqnr; 

Her  looere  only  should  detest  her  more. 

Flavia  is  constant  to  her  old  gallant. 
And  generously  supports  him  in  his  vrant 
But  marriage  is  a  fetter,  is  a  snare, 
A  hell,  no  lady  so  polite  can  bear. 
She's  faithful,  she's  observant,  and  with  pains 
Her  angeUbrood  of  bastards  she  maintains. 
Nor  least  advantage  has  the  fair  to  plead. 
But  that  of  guHt  above  the  marrtageied, 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scoms  restraint ; 
Whate'er  she  is,  she  '11  not  appear  a  saint : 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality ; 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free, 
Some  might  suspect  the  nymph  not  over-good^-^ 
Nor  would  they  be  mistaken,  if  they  should. 

Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs ; 
Her  cushion 's  threadbare  with  her  constant  preyen. 
Her  only  grief  is,  that  she  cannot  be 
At  once  engag'd  in  prayer  and  charity. 
And  this,  to  do  her  justice,  must  be  said, 
**  Who  would  not  think  that  Abra  was  a  maid  r* 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed ; 
For  Where's  the  man  that's  worthy  of  their  bed 7 
If  no  disease  reduce  her  pride  before, 
Lavinia  will  be  ravish'd  at  threescore. 
Then  she  submits  to  venture  in  the  dark ; 
And  nothing  now  is  vranting — but  her  spark. 

Lucia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state ; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  eais  in  plale. 

The  goods  of  fortune,  which  her  soul  posseas, 
Are  but  the  ground  of  unmade  happiness ; 
The  rude  material:  wisdom  add  to  this, 
Wisdom,  the  sole  artiflcer  of  bliss ; 
She  from  herself;  if  so  compell'd  by  need. 
Of  thin  content  can  draw  the  subtle  thread ; 
But  (no  detraction  to  her  sacred  skill) 
If  she  can  work  in  gdd,  'tis  better  stilL 

If  Tullia  had  been  blest  vrith  half  her  sense. 
None  could  too  much  admire  her  excellence : 
But  since  she  can  make  error  shine  so  bright, 
She  thinks  it  vulgar  to  defend  the  right. 
With  understanding  she  is  quite  o'errun ; 
And  by  too  great  accomplishments  undone: 
With  skill  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue. 
For  ever  most  divinely  in  the  wrong. 

Naked  in  nothing  should  a  woman  be ; 
But  veil  her  very  wit  with  modesty: 
Let  men  discover,  let  not  her  display, 
But  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay 

For  pleasure  form'd.  perverrely  some  believe, 
To  make  themselves  important,  men  must  griexe. 


•  Bhakspeare, 
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Lesbia  the  ftir,  to  fire  ber  jealous  lord, 
Pretends,  the  fop  she  laughs  at,  is  ador'd. 
In  vain  she 's  proud  of  secret  innocence ; 
The  fact  she  feigns  were  scarce  a  wone  ofienoe. 

Mini,  endow'd  with  every  charm  to  ble», 
Has  no  design,  but  on  her  husband's  j>eace  : 
He  lov'd  her  much ;  and  greatly  was  he  niov*d 
At  smbll  inquietudes  in  her  he  lov'd. 
«*  How  charming  this !" — ^The  pleasoie  lasted  long; 
Now  every  day  the  fits  oome  thick  and  strong : 
At  last  he  found  the  charmer  on\yfeign*d  ;         * 
And  was  diverted  when  he  thouM  be  pain'd. 
What  greater  vengeance  have  the  gods  in  store  7 
How  tedious  life,  now  she  can  plagve  no  more  I 
She  tries  a  thousand  arts;  but  none  succeed : 
She's  forc'd  a  fever  to  procure  indeed: 
Thus  strictly  pr^v'd  this  virtuous,  loving  wife. 
Her  husband's  pain  was  dearer  than  her  life* 

Anxious  Melania  rises  to  my  view. 
Who  never  thinks  ber  lover  pays  his  due : 
Visit,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore ; 
Her  majesty,  to-morrow,  calls  ibr  more. 
His  wounded  ean  complaints  eternal  fill. 
As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 
**  You  went  last  night  with  Celia  to  the  ball'* 
You  prove  it  false.  **  Not  go !  that's  worst  of  all.*' 
Nothing  can  please  her,  nothing  not  inflame ; 
And  arrant  contradictions  are  the  aame. 
Her  lover  must  be  soJ,  to  please  her  spleen ; 
His  mirth  is  an  inexpiable  sin ; 
For  of  all  rivals  that  can  pain  her  breast, 
There's  one,  that  wounds  fiir  deeper  than  the  rest; 
To  wreck  her  quiet,  the  most  dreadful  shelf 
Is  if  her  lover  dares  enjoy  himself. 

And  this,  because  she's  exquisitely  fair: 
Should  1  dispute  her  beauty,  how  she  'd  stare ! 
How  would  Melania  be  surpris*d  to  bear 
She*s  quite  deibrm'd !  And  yet  the  case  is  clear; 
What's  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine. 
Through  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces  shine  f 
They,  like  the  Sun,  irradiate  all  between ; 
The  body  charms  because  the  soul  is  seen. 
tience,  men  are  often  captives  of  a  fiice. 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  grace : 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  hear ; 
Some,  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  fiiir. 

Asposia's  highly  born,  end  nicely  bred. 
Of  taste  refin'd,  in  life  and  manners  read ; 
Yet  reaps  no  fruit  from  her  superior  sense, 
But  to  be  ieas'd  by  her  own  excellence. 
**  Folks  are  so  awkward !  Things  so  unpolite  !*' 
She's  elegantly  pain'd  from  morn  till  night 
Her  delicacy's  shock'd  where'er  she  goes; 
Each  crealure's  imperfections  are  her  tMws. 
Heaven  by  its  fiivor  has  the  (air  distrest. 
And  pour'd  such  blessings — that  she  canH  be  blest. 

Ah !  why  so  vain,  though  blooming  in  thy  spring! 
Thou  shining,  fraU^  ador'd,  and  wretched  thing ! 
Old-age  vjiil  oome;  disease  may  oome  before; 
Fifteen  is  full  as  mortal  as  threescore. 
Thy  fortune,  and  thy  charms,  may  soon  decay : 
But  grant  these /ugt/tves  prolong  their  stay. 
Their  basis  totters,  their  foundation  shakes ; 
Lifcf  that  supports  them,  in  a  moment  breaks ; 
Then  lorought  into  the  soul  let  virtues  shine ; 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divine. 

Julia's  a  manager ;  she's  bom  for  rule ; 
And  knows  her  wiser  husband  is  a  fool ; 
Assemblies  holds,  and  spins  the  subtle  thread 
That  guides  the  lover  to  his  lair-one's  bed  : 


For  difiicnlt  amours  can  smooth  the  way. 
And  tender  letters  dictate,  cnr  camof. 
But,  if  depriv'd  of  such  importani  cares, 
Her  wisdom  condescends  to  leas  a&in. 
For  her  own  breakfost  she*ll  project  a  scheme. 
Nor  taike  her  tea  without  a  streOagem ; 
Presides  o'er  triJUs  with  a  serious /ace  ,- 
Important,  by  the  virtue  of  grimuuse. 
Ladies  supreme  among  amoaements  rngn ; 
By  nature  bom  to  soot^,  and  enterUm. 
Theit prudence  in  a  share  of  foDy  hes: 
Why  will  they  be  so  wesik,  as  lo  beiSBtsef 

Syrena  is  for  ever  in  extremes. 
And  «pta  a  vengeance  she  commends,  or  Usaa 
Conscious  of  her  disoeroment,  which  is  good. 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  undemood. 
Hw  judgment  just,  her  senlence  is  too  strong; 
Because  she's  right,  she's  ever  in  the  wnmg. 

Brunetta's  wise  in  actions,  great,  and  itre: 
But  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  ber  care. 
Thus  every  hour  Brimetta  is  to  blame, 
Because  th*  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appesr; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  mi 
And  trifles  life.   Your  care  to  trifles  give. 
Or  you  may  die.  before  yoo  truly  live. 

Go  breakfost  vrith  Alicia,  there  yonll  see. 
Simplex  mimditiis,  to  the  Uist  degree  : 
Unlac'd  her  stays,  ber  night-gown  is  untied, 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress,  is  aside. 
She  draws  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace; 
Unwash'd  her  hands,  and  much  besnufTd  berk* 
A  nail  uncut,  and  head  uncomb'd,  she  lovet; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots,  as  soon  ss  glom 
Gloves  by  queen  Bess's  maidens  might  be  iiiiat: 
Her  blessed  eyes  ne'er  saw  a  female  jbL 
Lovers,  beware !  to  wound  how  can  she  fill, 
With  scarlet  finger,  and  long  jetty  nail  ? 
For  Harvey,  the  first  wit  she  cannot  be. 
Nor,  cruel  Richmond,  the  first  toast,  for  ibee. 
Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown. 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  town? 
Women  were  made  to  give  oar  eyes  deligbi,' 
A  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight 

Fair  Isabella  is  so  fond  of  fame. 
That  her  dear  self  is  her  eternal  theme; 
Through  hopes  of  contradiction,  oft  she'll  ssy 
**  Methinks  I  look  so  wretchedly  ttniay.'" 
When  most  the  world  applauds  yvu,  most  be«v^> 
'Tis  oAen  less  a  blessing  than  a  snare. 
Distrust  mankind  ,*  with  your  own  heart  confer; 
And  dread  even  there  to  find  a  flaUerer. 
The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown ; 
Onr  oion  as  surely  blovra  the  pageant  down. 
Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  cso  ebin> 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  ftise 

But  own  I  must,  in  this  perverted  sge, 
Who  most  cleserte.  can't  always  most  engage. 
So  &r  is  worth  fiom  making  glory  sure, 
It  oAen  hinders  what  it  should  procure.  , 

Whom  praise  we  most  t  The  virtoou8,bn%;e,swi«* 
No ;  wretches,  whom,  in  secret,  we  despise. 
And  who  so  Mind,  as  not  to  see  the  cause  ? 
No  rivals  rais'd  by  such  discreet  applsuK; 
And  yet,  of  credit  it  lays  in  a  stofe. 
By  which  our  spleen  may  wound  true  worth  tlie  moif 

Ladies  there  are  who  think  one  crine  k  oil: 
Ccm  women,  then,  no  way  but  badaeard^^ 
So  sweet  is  that  one  crime  they  don't  ponae 
To  pay  its  loss,  they  think  aU  others/flo- 
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Who  hold  that  crime  m>  dear,  must  never  claim 
Of  injured  modesty  the  ncred  name. 

But  Clio  thus:  **  What!  railing  without  endT 
Mean  task!  how  much  more  generous  to  com- 
mend !" 
Yes,  to  commend  as  you  are  wont  to  do, 
My  kind  instructor,  and  exampU  toa 
'*  Daphnis,'*  says  Clio,  "  has  a  charming  eye  : 
What  pity  *tis  her  shoulder  is  awry ! 
Aspasia's  shape  indeed — fiut  then  her  air — 
The  man  has  parts  who  finds  destruction  there. 
Almeria*s  wit  has  something  that's  divine ; 
And  wit*s  enough — ^how  few  in  all  things  shine! 
Sclina  serves  her  friends,  relieves  the  poor-— 
Who  was  it  said  Selina's  near  threescore? 
At  Lucia's  match  I  from  my  soul  rejoice ; 
The  world  congratulates  so  wise  a  choice; 
His  lordship's  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great — 
But  mortgages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
In  Shirley's  form  might  cherubims  appear ; 
But  then — she  has  a  freckle  on  her  ear." 
Without  a  hut,  Hortensia  she  commends, 
The  first  of  women,  and  the  beet  of  friends ; 
Owns  her  in  person,  wit,  fune,  virtue  bright ; 
But  how  comes  this  to  pass  ?— She  died  last  night 
Thus  nymphs  commend,  who  yet  at  Satire  rail : 
Indeed  that 's  needless  if  such  praiae  prevail. 
And  whence  such  praise  f  Our  virulence  is  thrown 
On  others'  fame,  through  fondness  for  our  own. 
Of  rank  and  riches  proud,  Cleora  frowns ; 
For  are  not  coronets  akin  to  crovmst 
Her  greedy  eye,  and  her  sublime  address. 
The  height  of  avarice  and  pride  confess. 
You  seek  perfections  worthy  of  her  rank; 
Go,  seek  lor  her  perfections  at  the  Bank. 
By  wealth  unquench'd,  by  reason  uncontroll*d. 
For  ever  bums  her  sacred  thirst  of  gold. 
As  fond  of  five-pence,  as  the  veriest  cit ; 
And  quite  as  much  detested  as  a  vnL 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shme  f 
Can  we  dig  peace,  or  wisdom,  from  the  mine  ? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer ;  fer  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune,  than  our  happiness. 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  of)en  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree ; 
Themselves  unblest    The  poor  are  only  poor ! 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store ! 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state ; 
The  hi^ppy  only  are  the  truly  great 
Peasanti  ei\joy  like  appetites  with  kings ; 
And  those  best  satisfies!  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense. 
Since  not,  thoae  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery ! 
They  languish !  oh  support  them  with  a  2ie/ 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast : 
jtfore,  we  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone; 
The  rich  most  labor  to  possess  their  own. 
To  feel  their  great  abundance ;  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  hdp  them  to  be  blest; 
To  see  their  treasures,  hear  their  glory  told. 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  souls !  and  touch'd  with  warmth 
divine. 
Give  gold  n  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  iftme. 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load ; 
Hot  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  bestowed. 
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Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 

Through  secret  streams  diflusively  they  bless ; 

And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  conceal'd  from  vieWi 

Relieve  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 

But  Satire  is  my  task ;  aiid  these  destroy 

Her  gloomy  province,  and  malignant  joy. 

Help  me,  ye  misers!  help  me  to  complain. 

And  blast  our  common  enemy,  Germain : 

Bat  our  invectives  roust  despair  success ; 

For,  next  to  praise,  she  values  nothing  less. 

What  picture 's  yonder,  loosen'd  from  its  frame  ? 
Or  is 't  Astoria,  that  affected  dame  ? 
The  brightest  forms,  through  affectation,  fade 
To  strange  new  things,  which  Nature  never  made. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair !  so  much  your  sex  we  prize. 
We  hate  those  arts  that  take  you  from  our  eyes. 
In  Albucinda's  native  grace  is  seen 
What  you,  who  labor  at  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  the  rule,  and  to  be  learnt  with  ease, 
Retain  your  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  might  I  sing  of  Memmia's  mincing  mien. 
And  all  the  movements  of  the  sofl  machine : 
How  two  red  lips  affected  Zephyrs  blow. 
To  cool  the  bohea,  and  inflame  the  beau : 
While  one  white /n^er  and  a  thumb  conspire 
To  lifl  the  cup,  and  make  the  world  admire. 

Tea !  how  I  tremble  at  thy  fatal  stream ! 
As  Lethe,  dreadful  to  the  Love  of  Fame, 
What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen ! 
What  Guides  of  mighty  names  which  once  have  been 
A  hecatomb  of  characters  supplies 
Thy  painted  altars'  daily  sacrifice. 

H ,  P ,  B ,  aspers'd  by  thee,  decay, 

As  grains  of  finest  sugars  melt  away. 
And  recommend  thee  more  to  mortal  taste ; 
Scandal's  the  sweetener  of  a  female  feast. 

But  this  inhuman  triumph  shall  decline, 
And  thy  revolting  Naiads  call  for  tin'ne ; 
Spirits  no  longer  shall  serve  under  thee ; 
But  reign  in  thy  own  cup,  exploded  tea  ! 
Citronia's  nose  declares  thy  ruin  nigh. 
And  who  dares  give  Citronia's  nose  the  lie  f 

The  ladies  long  at  men  of  drink  exclaim'd, 
And  what  impair'd  both  health  and  virtue,  blam'd  * 
At  length,  to  rescue  man,  the  generous  lass 
Stdle  from  her  consort  the  pernicious  glass ; 
As  glorious  as  the  British  queen  renown'd. 
Who  suck'd  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound 

Nor  to  the  glass  alone  are  nymphs  inclin'd, 
But  every  bolder  vice  of  bold  mankind. 

O  Juvenal !  fer  thy  severer  rage ! 
To  lash  the  nnker  follies  of  our  age. 

Are  there,  among  the  females  of  our  isle. 
Such  feults,  at  which  it  is  a  feult  to  smUe  f 
There  are.    Vice,  once  by  modest  Naturs  chain'd 
And  legal  ties,  expatiates  unrestrain'd ; 
Without  thin  decency  held  up  to  view, 
Naked  she  stalks  o'er  Law  and  Gospel  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplary  lives. 
Men  sigh  in  vain  for  none  but  for  their  wives ; 
Who  marry  to  be  free,  to  range  the  more, 
And  wed  one  man,  to  wanton  with  a  score. 
Abroad  too  kind,  at  home  'tis  sledfiist  hate. 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 
What  Ibul  eruptions,  from  a  look  roost  meek ! 
What  thunders  bursting,  from  a  dimpled  cheek ! 
Their  passions  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand ! 
But  then,  their  reason  is  at  due  command. 
Is  there  whom  you  detest,  and  seek  his  life  t 
Trust  no  soul  with  the  secret— but  his  wife. 
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Wivet  wonder  that  their  oondnct  I  condemn, 
And  ask,  what  kindred  b  a  tpoute  to  them  7 

What  swarms  of  amorous  grandmothers  I  tee ! 
And  misses,  ancient  m  iniquity ! 
What  blasting  whispers,  and  what  loud  dechiiming! 
What  lying,  drinking,  bawding,  swearing,  gaming ! 
Friendship  so  cold,  such  warm  incontinence ; 
Such  griping  avarice,  such  profuse  expense ; 
Such  dead  devotion,  such  a  zeal  for  crimes; 
Such  licens'd  ill,  such  masquerading  times ; 
Such  venal  fiuth,  such  misapplied  applause ; 
Such  flatter'd  guilt,  and  such  inverted  laws ! 

Such  dissolution  through  the  whole  I  find, 
Tis  not  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind. 
Since  Sundays  have  no  balls,  the  well-dress'd  &eBe 
Shines  in  the  pew,  but  smiles  to  hear  of  HeU ; 
And  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  disdain  on  all 
Who  listen  less  to  Collins  than  St.  Paul. 
Atheists  have  been  but  rare ;  since  Nature's  birth. 
Till  now,  she-atheists  ne'er  appear'd  on  Earth. 
Te  men  of  deep  researches,  say,  whence  springs 
This  daring  character,  in  timorous  things  7 
Who  start  nt/eatAere,  from  an  insect  fly, 
A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Dtity. 
But,  not  to  wrong  the  fair,  the  Muse  must  own 
In  diis  pursuit  they  court  not  fame  alone  ,* 
But  join  to  that  a  more  substantial  view, 
''From  thinking  free,  to  be  free  agents  toa" 

They  strive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep  them 
down* 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 
O  how  they  tremble  at  the  name  of  prude! 
And  die  with  shame  at  thought  of  being  good  ! 
For  what  will  Artimis,  the  rich  and  gay. 
What  will  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs,  say  ? 
They  Heaven  defy,  to  Earth's  vile  dregs  a  slave; 
Through  cowardice,  roost  execrably  brave. 
With  our  own  judgments  durst  we  to  comply, 
In  virtue  should  we  live,  in  glory  die. 
Rise  then,  my  Muse,  in  honest  fury  rise ; 
They  dread  a  Satire,  who  defy  the  skies. 

Atheists  are  few :  most  nymphs  a  Godhead  own ; 
And  nothing  but  his  attributee  dethrone. 
From  atheists  far,  they  stedfastly  believe 
God  is,  and  is  Almighty — to  forgive. 
His  other  excellence  they'll  not  dispute; 
But  mercy,  sure,  is  his  chief  attribute. 
Shall  pleasures  of  a  short  duration  chain 
A  lady's  soul  in  everlasting  pain  7 
Will  the  great  Author  us  poor  worms  destroy, 
For  now  and  then  a  s^  of  transient  joy  ? 
No,  he 's  for  exer  in  a  smiling  mood ; 
He's  like  themselves;  or  how  oould  he  be  good  T 
And  they  blaspheme,  who  blacker  schemes  suppose. 
Devoutly,  thus,  Jehovah  they  depose, 
The  pure !  i\MJuat  /  and  set  up,  in  his  stead, 
A  deity,  that's  perfectly  todUbred. 

-  Dear  Tillotson !  be  sure  the  best  of  men ; 
Nor  thought  he  more,  than  thought  great  Origen. 
Though  once  upon  a  time  he  misbehav'd ; 
Poor  Satan !  doubtless,  he'll  at  length  be  savU 
Let  priests  do  something  for  their  one  in  ten  ; 
It  is  their  trade ;  so  &r  they're  honest  men. 
Let  them  cant  on,  since  they  have  got  the  knack. 
And  dress  their  notions,  like  themselves,  in  black ; 
Fright  us  with  terrors  of  a  world  unknown. 
From  joys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  own. 
Of  fUirth's  fikir  fruits,  indeed,  they  claim  a  fee ; 
But  then  they  leave  our  uniUh*d  virtue  free. 


Virtue*8  apretty  thing  to  make  a  that: 
Did  ever  mortal  write  like  Roochefoocanltr 
Thus  pleads  the  Devil's  fciir  apologist. 
And,  pleading,  safely  enters  on  his  liitf. 

Let  angel-forms  angelic  truths  maintsin ; 
Nature  disjoins  the  beauteous  and  profoM. 
For  what's  true  beauty,  but  fiur  virtue's /ace 7 
Virtue  made  visibU  in  outward  grace  7 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impioui  mind. 
The  more  she  charms,  the  more  she  shocks  msoksd 

But  charms  decUne :  the  fair  long  vigils  keep- 
They  sleep  no  more !  Quadrille  has  murder'd  ilert* 
"  Poor  K — p !"  cries  Livia ;  **  I  have  not  been  6^ 
These  two  nights ;  the  poor  creature  will  dcspai- 
I  hate  a  crowd — but  to  do  good,  you  know— 
And  people  of  condition  should  bestow." 
Convinc'd,  o'ercome,  to  K — ^p's  grave  matnw  n  .. 
Now  set  a  daughter,  and  now  stake  a  sod  ; 
Let  health,  fame,  temper,  beauty,  fortune,  ffjr; 
And  beggar  half  their  race — through  (karibi. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  else  mortal  gvite, 
I  less  should  blame  this  criminal  delight  : 
But  since  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  some  tomb, 
Methinks,  we  need  not  our  short  being  shon, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone. 
We  need  not  buy  our* rutn  with  ourcroK,* 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  tune. 

The  love  of  gaming  is  the  worst  of  ilb; 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  blacken'd  soul  it  filb; 
Inveighs  at  Heaven,  neglects  the  ties  of  blood; 
Destroys  the  power  and  will  of  doing  good; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honor,  plunges  in  disgrac«. 
And,  what  is  still  more  dreadful — spoils  yoorfiet 

See  yonder  set  of  thieves  that  hve  on  spoil, 
The  scandal  and  the  ruin  of  our  isle .' 
And  see  (strange  sight !)  amid  that  nftiMD  band, 
A  form  divine  high  wave  her  snowy  hand ; 
That  rattles  loud  a  small  enchanted  box. 
Which,  loud  as  thunder,  on  the  board  the  favcb 
And  as  fierce  storms,  which  Earth's  fbondiQC 

shook. 
From  iEolus's  cave  impetuous  broke. 
From  this  small  cavern  a  mix'd  tempest  flies. 
Fear,  rage,  convulsion,  tean,  oaths,  blaipheoiiei.' 
For  men,  I  mean — the  fair  dischaiges  none; 
She  (guiltless  creature !)  swears  to  Heaven  ikoe- 

See  her  eyes  start!   cheeks  glow!  and  noKia 
swell ! 
Like  the  mad  maid  in  the  Cnroean  cell. 
Thus  that  divine  one  her  soft  nights  employ! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  to  tender  nuptial  jojrs ! 
And  when  the  cruel  morning  calls  to  bed, 
And  on  her  pillow  lays  her  aching  head. 
With  the  dear  images  her  dreams  are  crown'd, 
The  die  spins  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  round ; 
Imaginary  ruin  charms  her  still ; 
Her  happy  lord  is  cuekol'd  by  spadUki 
And  if  she's  brought  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one, 
He  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darling  son. 

O  scene  of  horror,  and  of  wild  despair. 
Why  is  the  rich  Atrides'  splendid  heir 
Constrain'd  to  quit  his  ancient  lordly  seat. 
And  hide  his  glories  in  a  mean  retreat  7 

Why  that  drawn  sword  7  and  whence  fhit  di«« 
cry7 
Why  pale  distraction  through  the  ftmilff 
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See  my  brd  threaten,  and  my  lady  weep, 
And  trembling  aenrants  frcMn  the  tempest  creep. 
Why  that  gay  «m  to  distant  regions  sent  f 
What  fiends  &Bt  davghter*a  destin'd  match  prevent? 
Why  the  whole  house  in  sudden  ruin  laid, 

0  nothing,  but  last  night — ^my  ]adypkty*d. 
But  wanders  not  my  Satire  from  her  theme  f 

Is  ikis  too  owing  to  the  love  of  fame  t 

Though  now  your  hearts  on  lucre  are  bestow'd, 

Twas  first  a  vaAnrdenatimi  to  the  mode ; 

Nor  cease  we  here,  since  'tis  a  vice  so  strong; 

The  torrent  sweeps  all  woinan4dnd  along. 

This  may  be  said,  in  honor  of  our  times. 

That  none  now  stand  diatinguisk*d  by  their  crimes. 

If  sin  you  must,  take  Nature  lor  your  guide : 
Love  has  some  soft  excuse  to  soothe  your  pride : 
Ye  &ir  apostates  from  love's  ancient  power! 
Can  nothing  raoiA,  but  a  gciden  thower  t 
Can  cards  alone  your  glowing  fancy  seize ; 
Must  Cupid  learn  to  punt,  e'er  he  can  pleaeet 
When  you're  enamour'd,  of  a  Ufl  or  cati, 
What  can  the  prtaAer  more,  to  make  us  duute  t 
Why  roust  strong  youths  unmarried  pine  away  ? 
They  find  no  woman  disengag'd — ^from  play.     * 
Why  pine  the  married  t — O  severer  fate ! 
They  find  from  play  no  disengag'd^-««tof». 
Flavia.  at  lovers  fiilse.  unUmdCd,  and  hard. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  a  emd  card. 
Nor  Arria's  Bible  can  secure  her  age ; 
Her  threescore  years  are  shuffling  with  her  page. 
While  Death  stands  by,  but  till  the  game  is  done, 
To  sweep  that  etake,  in  justice,  long  his  own ; 
Like  old  cards  ting'd  with  sulphur,  she  takes  fire ; 
Or,  like  snuffi  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higher. 
7e  gods!  with  neio  delights  inspire  the  &ir; 
Or  give  us  eona,  and  save  us  from  despair. 

Sons,    brothers,  fiithers,    husbands,   irademen, 
close 
In  my  complaint,  and  brand  3roar  sins  in  prose; 
Yet  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  my  Creed, 
In  spite  of  all  our  wisdom,  you  'U  proceed : 
Our  pride  so  great,  our  passion  is  so  strong. 
Advice  to  right  confirms  us  in  the  loron^. 

1  hear  you  cry,  **This  fellow's  very  odd." 
When  you  chastiae,  who  would  not  kiss  the  rod  ? 
But  I  Ve  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control. 

And  turn  your  eyes  with  coldness  on  the  «o2e. 

The  charm  begins!  To  yonder  flood  of  fa'ght, 
That  borrts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight 
What  guardian  power  o'erwhelms  your  souls  with 

awe? 
Her  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law ; 
'Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glows  with  the  love  of  viriue,  and  of  art ! 
Her  fiivor  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me : 
When  in  my  page,  to  balance  numerous  ftnlts, 
Or  godlike  deeds  were  shown,  or  generous  thoughts, 
She  smil'd,  indugfrioua  to  be  pleas'd,  nor  knew 
From  whom  my  pen  the  borroto'd  lustre  drew. 

Thus  the  majestic  mother  of  mankind,* 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood ; 
Sorvey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave. 
And,  smiling,  prais'd  the  beautiee  which  she  gave. 
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Caraiina  turn  melioi,  eoia  Tcnerit  Ipse,  eanemnt. 

rirt. 
On  this  last  labor,  this  my  closing  strain, 
Smile,  Walpole,  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain : 
To  thee,  'tis  due ;  that  verse  how  justly  thine, 
Where  Brunswick's  glory  crowns  the  whole  design ' 
That  glory,  which  thy  counsels  make  so  bright; 
That  glory,  which  on  thee  reflects  a  light. 
Illustrious  commerce,  and  but  rarely  known, 
To  give,  and  take,  a  lustre  from  the  throne. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreign  to  my  theme ; 
The  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be  surprised  to  see 
This  flood  of  British  folly  charg'd  on  thee ! 
Say,  Britain !  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons. 
Which  through  their  various  ranks  with  fury  runs  ? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  cause  which  we  must  bless ; 
For  caprice  is  the  daughter  of  euccess, 
(A  bad  eflTect,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause !) 
And  gives  our  rulers  undesigned  applause  ; 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increase, 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  lap  of  peace. 
While  I  survey  the  blessings  of  our  isle, 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  royal  smile. 
Her  public  woundt  bound  up,  her  credit  high. 
Her  commerce  spreading  sails  in  every  sky, 
The  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again, 
And  shows  the  madness  of  ambitious  men. 
Who.  fond  of  bloodshed,  dmw  the  murdering  sword. 
And  bum  to  give  mankind  a  single  lord. 

The  follies  past  are  of  a  private  kind ; 
Their  sphere  is  small ;  their  mischief  is  confin'd : 
But  daring  men  there  are  (awake,  my  Muse, 
And  raise  thy  verse !)  who  bolder  frenzy  choose  : 
Who^  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away  : 
The  world  their  field,  and  human4dnd  their  prey. 

The  Grecian  chiefs  th'  enthusiast  of  his  pride. 
With  Rage  and  Terror  stalking  by  his  side. 
Raves  round  the  globe;  he  soars  into  a  god  ! 
Stand  fast.  Olympus!  and  sustain  his  nod. 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns. 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter'd  hotls!  what  dtiee  in  a  blaze! 
What  wasted  countries  !  and  what  crimson  seas ! 
With  orphans*  tears  his  impious  howl  o'erfiows. 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

And  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
The  boisterous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  bays  ? 
Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm. 
Or  famine,  or  voloano  f  They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds ;  they,  hero-like,  can  slay. 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  great  alliance !  O  divine  renown  ! 
With  dearth,  and  pestilence,  to  share  the  crown. 
When  men  extol  a  wild  destroyer's  name. 
Earth's  Builder  and  Preserver  they  blaspheme. 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law ; 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 
Wat's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal /ome. 

When,  afler  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  wero 
men; 
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A  nation  crush'd,  a  nation  of  the  hrave  ! 
A  realm  of  death !  and  on  this  side  the  graye ! 
Are  there,  said  !»  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  T 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise ! 
How  honest  nature  swell'd  into  my  eyes ! 
How  was  I  shocked  to  think  the  hero's  trade 
Of  such  materials, /am«  and  triumph,  made! 

How  guilty  these  \  Yet  not  less  guilty  they, 
Who  reach  false  glory  by  a  smoother  way ; 
Who  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words. 
And  hows,  and  smiles,  more  fktal  than  their  swords; 
Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art ; 
Who  coin  the /ace,  and  petrify  the  heart ; 
All  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard. 
As  marble  polish'd,  and  as  marble  hard ; 
Who  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  through  grace, 
**  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace  ;** 
Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine ; 
"  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine :" 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd, 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 
Such  cowrtiuTt  were,  and  such  again  may  be, 
Walpole,  when  men  forget  to  copy  thee. 

Here  cease,  my  Muse!  the  oalalogue  is  writ; 
Nor  one  more  candidate  for  fame  admit. 
Though  disappointed  thousands  justly  blame 
Thy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  equal  claim : 
Be  this  their  comfort,  fools,  omitted  here, 
May  furnish  laughter  for  another  year. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refus'd 
The  Jusfioe  yet  of  being  well  abus'd. 
With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  Muse  shall  tell 
How  Kitnce  dwindles,  and  how  wHumea  swell. 

How  commentators  each  dark  panage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  Sim. 

How  tortur'd  texts  to  speak  our  sense  are  made, 
And  every  vice  is  to  the  Scripture  laid. 

How  misen  squeeze  a  young  voluptuous  peer ; 
His  sins  to  Lucifer  not  half  so  dear. 

How  Venus  is  less  qualified  to  steal 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

How  lawyen*  fees  to  such  excess  are  run, 
That  clients  are  redress'd  till  they're  undone. 

How  one  man's  anguish  is  another's  sport ; 
And  e'en  denials  cost  us  dear  at  court 

How  man  eternally  felse  judgments  makes, 
And  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  mistakes. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen. 
Which  I,  like  summer  flies,  shake  off  again. 
Let  othen  sing;  to  whom  my  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey : 
That  duty  done,  I  hasten  to  complete 
My  own  design,  for  Tonson  's  at  the  gate. 

The  Love  of  Fame  in  its  ^ed  survey'd. 
The  Muse  has  sung:  be  now  the  cause  display'd: 
(Since  so  diffusive,  and  so  wide  its  sway. 
What  is  this  power,  whom  all  mankind  obey  ? 

Shot  from  above,  by  Heaven's  indulgence,  came 
This  generous  ardor,  this  unconquer'd  flame. 
To  wanri,  to  raise,  to  deify,  mankind. 
Still  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind. 
By  laige-soul'd  men,  for  Uiirst  of  fame  renown*d, 
Wise  Itttos  were  fram*d,  and  sacred  arts  were  found; 
Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriofu  rest ; 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrior's  breast ; 
It  bids  Argyll  in  fields  and  senate  shine : 
What  more  can  prove  its  origin  divine  ? 


But  oh !  this  pasuon  planted  in  the  sool, 
On  eagle's  wings  to  mount  her  to  the  Pole, 
The  flaming  minister  of  virUie  meant, 
Set  up  false  gods,  and  wrong'd  her  high  dsNOk 

Ambition,  hence,  exerts  a  doubtful  foRc, 
Of  bloti,  and  beauties,  an  alternate  source; 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasMS  of  wit; 
And  in  art-loving  Scarborough  is  seen 
How  kind  a  patron  PoUia  might  have  been. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fiU»  our  schooii, 
And  into  coxcombs  bninishea  om fools; 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  solid  learning  bright 
And  Newton  lifls  above  a  mortal  height; 
That  key  of  Nature,  by  whose  wit  she  desn 
Her  long,  long  secrets  of  five  thonsand  yesn. 

Would  you  then  fully  comprehend  the  whole. 
Why,  and  in  what  degrees,  pride  sways  the  unit 
(For,  though  in  all,  not  equally  she  reigns) 
Awake  to  knowledge,  and  attend  my  strum. 

Te  doctors!  hear  the  doctrine  I  disdoM, 
As  true,  as  if  'twere  writ  in  dullest  praie; 
As  if  a  letter'd  dunce  had  said,  **  Tis  right," 
And  inqmmatur  usher'd  it  to  light 

Ambition,  in  the  tndy  noUe  mind. 
With  sister  Virtue  is  for  ever  join'd ; 
As  in  fam'd  Lucrece,  who,  with  equal  dresd, 
From  guHl  and  shame,  by  her  last  coodact,  fled: 
Her  virtue  long  rebell'd  in  firm  disdain, 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  in  vain; 
But,  when  the  slave  was  threatened  to  be  Isid 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  Love  of  Fame  obeyU 

In  meaner  minds  Ambitioir  works  akne ; 
But  with  such  art  puts  Virtue's  aspect  oo. 
That  not  more  like  in  feature  and  in  mieo. 
The  God  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scene  .'* 
False  Julius,  ambnsh'd  in  this  &ir  disguise. 
Soon  made  the  Roman  liberties  his  prize. 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  Ambition  wetn. 
But  in  full  light  pricks  up  her  asi's  ean: 
All  I  have  sung  are  instances  of  this. 
And  prove  my  theme  unfolded  not  amisiL 

Ye  vain  i  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife; 
Be  wise,  and  quit  the /a2se  sublii&e  of  life. 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  residei. 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdoss  guidei; 
Where  inward  dignity  joins  outward  state; 
Our  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great; 
Where  public  Uesnngs  public /mnse  attend; 
Where  glory  is  our  moties^  not  our  tnd. 
Wouldst  thou  be  fam'd  1   Have  thoM  high  de«7 

in  view 
Bnve  men  would  act,  though  ecandd  fhoaU  «W 

Behold  a  prince !  whom  do  swob  tfaoagha  a 
flame; 
No  pride  of  thrones,  no  fever  after /osie: 
But  when  the  welfiire  of  mankind  inspires, 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  giory  ^ 
Proud  conquests  then,  then  re^^  ponpi  delight; 
Then  crowns,  then  triumphs,  sparkle  in  hii  s^f  * 
TumMk  and  noise  are  dear,  which  with  thso  bnflj 
His  people's  blessings  to  their  ardent  king: 
But,  when  those  great  heroic  motives  oesis. 
His  swelling  sool  subsides  to  native  peace; 
From  tedious  grandeur's  foded  charoi  witbdiam 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendor  and  applanee; 
Greatly  deferring  his  arrean  of  fSuae, 
Till  men  and  angels  jomtly  shout  hie  n"^ 
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0  pride  oelOTtial !  which  can  pcide  dladain ; 
0  bl«tt  ambition !  which  can  ne'er  be  vain. 

From  one  fam'd  Alpine  hill,  which  piopi  the  iky. 
In  whose  deep  womb  unfiuhom'd  walen  lie. 
Here  bunt  the  Rhone  and  aoonding  Po ;  there  thinot 
In  infant  riUs,  the  Danabe  and  the  Rhine; 
From  the  rich  itore  one  fhiitiiil  mm  aopiiliei, 
Whole  kingdoma  Hnile,  a  tfaooaand  hanreata  riae. 

Jn  Bnmswick  each  a  aooice  the  Mnae  adorea, 
Which  public  blewnga  Ihroogh  half  Eoiope  potua. 
When  hia  heart  buna  with  auch  a  godlike  aim, 
Angela  and  Geoige  are  nwnk  for  the  frme ; 
Geoige,  who  in  foea  can  aoft  afiectiona  raiae, 
And  chaim  envcnom'd  aatire  into  praiae. 

Nor  human  rage  akme  hia  power  percdvea. 
But  the  mad  windtt  and  the  tumnltnona  laavef.* 
£*en  Btorma  (Death's  fiercest  nuniaten !)  forbear, 
And,  in  their  own  wild  empire,  learn  to  spare. 


•  Ite  king  in  danger  Iqr  iM* 


Thos  Nature^ t  seZ/*,  supporting  man's  decree. 
Styles  Britain's  sovereign,  sovereign  of  the  mo. 

While  tea  and  air^  great  Brunswick !  shook  our  state* 
And  sported  with  a  king's  and  kingdom's  fote, 
Depriv'd  of  what  she  lov'd,  and  press'd  by  fear 
Of  ener  losing  what  she  held  most  dear, 
How  did  Britannia*  like  Achilles,  weep. 
And  tell  her  sorrows  to  the  kindred  deep! 
Hang  o'er  the  floods,  and,  in  devotion  warm. 
Strive,  for  thee,  with  the  surge,  and  fight  the  stonn ! 

What  felt  thy  Walpole,  pilot  of  the  realm ! 
On  Palinuros  slept  not  at  the  helm ; 
His  eye  ne'er  clos'd ;  long  since  inur'd  to  wake. 
And  out-watch  every  star  for  Brunswick's  sake : 
By  thwarung  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest. 
He  found  the  tempest  pictur'd  in  his  breast : 
But,  noio,  what  joys  that  gloom  of  heart  dispel. 
No  powen  of  language — ^but  his  own,  can  tell ; 
His  own,  which  Nature  and  the  Oracea  fonn. 
At  will,  to  raise,  or  hush  the  cm2  storm. 
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MARE   AEENSIDB. 


Mark  Akenside  wbb  bom  in  1721,  at  Newcas- 
tlempon-Tyne,  where  his  &tfaer  was  a  subetantial 
butcher.  After  reoeiving  an  education,  first  at  a 
gianimar«chool,  and  then  at  a  priyate  academy  at 
his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fitted  for  a 
Dissenting  minister.  He  soon,  however,  exchanged 
his  studies  for  those  of  medicine ;  and,  after  con- 
tinuing three  years  at  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to 
Le3rden,  where  he  tcxA  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744. 
In  the  same  year,  his  poem  **  On  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination"  made  its  appearance,  which  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  raised  the  author 
at  once  into  poetical  fame.  It  was  soon  followed 
by  a  wann  invective  against  the  celebrated  Pulteney, 
Earl  of  Bath,  in  an  '*  Epistle  to  Curio."  In  1745 
he  published  ten  Odes  on  different  8ul:!iect8,  and  in 
various  styles  and  manners.  All  these  works  char- 
acterized him  as  a  zealous  votary  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy and  classic^  literature,  axid  an  ardent  lover 
of  liberty.  He  continued,  firom  time  to  time,  to 
publish  his  poedcal  effusions,  most  of  which  first 
appeared  in  Dodslejr's  collection.  Of  these,  the  most 
oonsidereble  is,  a  '^  Hymn  to  the  Naiads." 

His  professional  career  afibrds  few  incidents  worth 
recording.  He  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  then  removed  to  Hempstead ;  and  finally  fixed 
himself  in  London.  While  his  practice  was  small, 
he  was  generously  assisted  by  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Dyson,  who  made  him  an  allowance  of  3002. 
per  annum.  He  pursued  the  regular  course  to  ad- 
vancement, becoming  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Physician  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  Doctor  of  Physic 
by  mandamus  at  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians.  He  also  published  seve- 
ral occasional  pieces  on  medical  sulgects,  among 
which  was  a  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Dysentery  of 
1764,  written  in  elegant  Latin.    By  these  efforts  his 


practice  and  reputation  increased ;  so  thad  oo  ie 
settlement  of  the  Queen's  household,  he  mi  >^ 
pointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  physicians— tn  bosor 
for  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  iodebced  s 
Mr.  Dyson.  It  is  afiirmed  that  Dr.Akeosde* 
sumed  a  haughtiness  and  ostentstion  of  mate 
which  was  not  calculated  to  ingratiate  him  viib  b 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  or  to  render  him  gewa^ 
acceptable.  He  died  of  a  pndrid  fever,  ia  J» 
1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Respecting  his  poem  **  On  the  Plearan  of  ^ 
Imagination,"  of  which  Addison's  papeia  in  the  8f«- 
tator  are  the  groundworkv  it  would  be  sn  iDJo;  k 
deny  him  the  claims  of  an  original  wiitsr,  vhidike 
merited  by  the  expansion  of  the  plan  of  Aii  pm 
original,  and  by  enriching  its  illustntioai  frosi  ^ 
stores  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  No  poen  d  s 
elevated  and  abstracted  a  Idnd  was  ever  »  pefibr 
It  went  through  several  editions  soon  afier  is  t^ 
pearance,  and  is  still  read  with  enthuBsm  bf  tb« 
who  have  acquired  a  relish  for  the  concepinei  i 
pure  poetry,  and  the  strains  of  numerous  blank  tot 
The  author  was  known  to  have  beeo  ospM 
many  yean  in  correcting,  or  rather  new4nodeli!2(. 
this  work;  but  the  unfinished  draught  of  this  desE 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  p» 
would  have  lost  as  much  in  poetiy  as  it  would  kP< 
gained  in  philoeophy. 

Of  his  other  poems,  the  Hymn  to  the  Jitaak  i 
the  longest  and  best  With  the  purest  spirit  of  d» 
sical  literature,  it  contains  much  mythotogictl  hy 
nuity,  and  many  poetical  ideas,  beautifully  eipf^ 
In  his  lyric  productions,  the  oopiousnesi  and  ci(i> 
tion  of  thought  does  not  compensate  for  the  iso 
want  of  grace,  ease,  and  appropriate  hannony-  th 
only  sparks  of  animation  which  they  exhibit  (V^ 
when  they  touch  on  political  topics ;  and  it  if  in  tfa^ 
instances  alone  we  have  ventured  to  select  tbco. 
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PLEASURES  OP  IMAGINATION. 

A  POEM,  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

EpieL  apai  ArrUM.  IL  13. 
PVBUSHED  IH  THE  TBAE  1744. 


Book  I. 

Argu$MinU 

The  subject  propowd.  DifBcalty  of  tieatiDg  it 
poetically.  The  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind,  the 
origin  of  every  quality  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  natural  variety  of  constitution  in  the 
minds  of  men;  with  its  final  cause.  The  idea 
of  a  fine  imagination,  and  the  state  of  the  mind 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which  it  af- 
fords. All  the  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion result  from  the  perception  of  greatness,  or 
wonderfulness,  or  beauty,  in  objects.  The  plea^ 
sure  fiom  greatness,  with  its  final  cause.  Pleasure 
from  novelty  or  wonderfulness,  with  its  final 
cause.  Pleasure  from  beauty,  with  its  final  canse. 
The  connexion  of  beauty  with  truth  and  good, 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Invitation  to  the 
atudy  of  moral  philosophy.  The  different  degrees 
of  beauty  in  dififerent  species  of  objects :  color ; 
shape;  natural  concretes;  vegetables;  animals; 
the  mind.  The  sublime,  the  &ir,  the  wonderful 
of  the  mind.  The  connexion  of  the  imagination 
and  the  moral  fiusulty.    Conclusion. 


With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  fiame 

Of  J>iature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 

Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  storai 

Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 

To  deck  the  poet's,  or  the  painter's  toil ; 

My  verse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powen 

Of  musical  delight !  and  while  I  sing 

Your  gifb,  your  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 

Thou,  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 

Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitful  banks 

Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 

Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  tnrf 

Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 

Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 

Wafting  ten  thousand  colon  through  the  air, 

Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  miagic  eye. 

She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless  forms. 

Her  wild  creation.    Goddess  of  the  lyre. 

Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 

Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 

And  join  this  festive  train  ?  for  with  thee  comes 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports. 

Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 

Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  for. 

Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 

The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard. 

New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 

With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 


The  bloom  of  Nature,  and  before  him  tain 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  moat 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitleaB  is  th'  attempt. 
By  dull  obedience  and  fay  creeping  toil 
Obscure  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  Nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  huge 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.   These  flattering  scenes. 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song ; 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
Of  Nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore. 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man. 
The  four  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untested  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts. 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfoding  flowen 
Cull'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess. 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 
From  Heaven  my  strains  begin;  fiom  Heaven 
descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast, 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiration.    Era  the  radiant  Son 
Sprang  from  Uie  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  Moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adom'd  the  gtobe, 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore ; 
Then  liv'd  th*  Almighty  One :  then,  deep  retir'd 
In  his  unfotbom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  Sun,  the  Moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.    From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd. 
His  admiration :  till  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  breath 
Of  lifo  informing  esch  organic  frame, 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  odd 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 
And  all  the  fiiir  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveil'd.    For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life,  to  difllerent  labors  uige 
The  active  powen  of  man !  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  <^  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  dififerent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fobric  of  the  sphere, 
The  changeful  Moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  Heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things. 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  Fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explwe 
What  heaUng  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  fiom  the  defied  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destin'd ;  some  within  a  foaer  mould 
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She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 

To  theee  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 

The  woild't  harmonioue  Tolome,  there  to  read 

The  transcript  of  himsel£    On  every  part 

They  trace  the  bright  impressioDs  of  his  hand : 

In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  porple  stores. 

The  Moon's  mild  mdiance,  or  the  viigm's  fi>rm 

Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 

That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 

The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  charms, 

Enamoured ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memmoo's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Coiwenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  Nature^s  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things. 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind : 
So  the  gbd  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  ftir-proportion'd  fiNrm, 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame,. 
From  nerve  to  nerve :  all  naked  and  alive. 
They  catch  die  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  sod 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmoniotts  movement  from  without 
Responsive.   Then  the  inexpresiive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment:  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss :  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awfiil  throne  a  wondering  ear, 
And  smiles:  the  pearious,  gently  sooth'd  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  aro  waking ;  love  and  joy  serene 
As  airs  that  ftn  the  summer.   O !  sttend. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  O  listen  to  my  song; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favorite  walks. 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  diy  view. 

Know  then,  whate'er  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores, 
Whate'er  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms 
With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  refeir'd  ,■ 
Three  sistergraces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue,  conftsMs;  the  sublime. 
The  wondeiful,  the  &ir.    I  see  them  dawn ! 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom. 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phcebus  and  the  Spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  nus'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast; 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfdtering,  while  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding smileofHeaven? Else  wherefore  boms 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 


That  breathes  fitm  day  to  day  sublimer  Ihinp, 
And  mocks  possession  r  ix^refere  dam  the  wkid, 
With  such  resisdesB  ardor  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free^ 
Spufoing  the  gross  control  of  wilfid  mt^; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contontion  of  her  toOi; 
Proud  to  be  daringf  Who  but  rather  mns 
To  Heaven's  hroad  fire  his  uDOoastnmed  new. 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flsmef 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  Isboriqg  ej9 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  throng  empireB  Uai 

with  shade 
And  continents  of  sand;  wiU  turn  his  gsze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  riH 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  f  The  high4»ma)al 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiiing  wmg 
Beneath  its  nadve  quany.    Tir'd  of  Earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  akA 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flymg  **■? 
Rides  on  the  volley'd  lightning  throu^  the  Hcsiat 
Or,  yok'd  with  whiiiwtads  and  the  noiAem  blA 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  die  «■ 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  S« 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  streora 
Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  feted  rounds  of  Hme.   Thence  fir  dBrfd 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  kmg  eueer 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  bunhig  ligos 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stan, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  20oe. 
Invests  the  orient    Now  amaz'd  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hoM, 
Beyond  Uiis  concave  Heaven,  their  cahn  abodf ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfedii«  light 
Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  tfaoasaiid  jrein> 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  worid  ontii^d 
She  meditates  the  etenial  depth  below; 
Till  half  recoUing.  down  the  headlong  «teep 
She  plunges;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swaUow'dBp 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  feted  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  feding  echoes  of  Renown.   

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  hn 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  fiom  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Throu^  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  tie*. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  shouM  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capadoos  powen 
Lie  folded  up  in  man ;  how  fer  beyond 
The  praise  of  mortals,  may  the  etenial  gro»lh 
Of  Nature  to  perfection  half  divine. 
Expand  the  blooming  soul  t    What  pity  then 
Should  sloth's  unkindly  fogs  depress  to  Berth 
Her  tender  blossom ;  choke  the  stresms  of  m 
And  blast  her  spring!  Far  otherwise  deeign'd 
Almighty  Wisdom ;  Nature's  happy  c«r» 
The  obedipnt  heart  far  otherwise  inchoe. 
Witness  the  sprightly  joy  when  anght  unbww" 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  acnw  pew 
To  brisker  measures :  witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transport  once ;  the  fend  attentive  ga>e 
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Of  young  astcmiahmenc ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  oommenting  on  prodigiout  tfaingi. 
For  snch  the  boanteous  ProTidence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  ol^ects  new,  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labor  to  pursue 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Truth's  exhaustiess  bosom.    What  need  words 
To  paint  its  power?    For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  fiom  his  weeping  mother's  aniious  aims, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove ;  the  pensive  sage. 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  damp^ 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper;  and  untir'd 
The  virgin  follows,  viith  enchanted  step, 
The  mazes  of  some  vnld  and  wondrous  tale, 
From  mom  to  eve ;  unmindful  of  her  form, 
Unmindful  of  Uie  happy  dress  that  stole 
The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin'd.    Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  infont-audienco  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  riiymes. 
And  evil  spiriiB ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  oonceal'd ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  Hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  sighs;  till  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang. 
Each  trembling  heart  with  gratefbl  tenon  queU'd. 

But  lo !  disclos'd  in  all  her  smiling  pomp. 
Where  beauty  onward  moving  claims  the  verse 
Her  charms  inspire:  the  freely-flowing  verse 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine. 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream.  Thee,  Beauty,  thee. 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore ;  thou,  better  Sun ! 
For  ever  beamest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic.    Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features  ?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  f 
Haste  then,  my  song,  through  Nature's  wide  expanse, 
Hasto  then,  and  gather  all  her  comeliest  wealth, 
Whate'er  -bright  spoils  the  florid  earth  contains, 
Whate'er  the  waters,  or  the  liquid  air. 
To  deck  thy  lovely  labor.    Wilt  thou  fly 
With  laughing  Autumn  to  the  Atlantic  isles. 
And  range  with  him  the  Hesperian  field,  and  see 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove. 
The  branches  shoot  with  gold ;  where'er  his  step 
Marks  the  glad  soil,  the  tender  clusters  grow 
With  purple  ripeness,  and  invest  each  hill 
As  with  the  blushes  of  an  evening  sky  t 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  stoop  thy  vagrant  plume. 
Where  g^ding  through  bis  daughter's  homHr'd  shades. 
The  smooth  Peneus  from  his  glassy  flood 
Reflecti  purporeal  Tempi's  pleasant  scene  ? 
Fair  Temp^ !  haunt  belov'd  of  sylvan  poweri* 
Of  Nymphs  and  Fauns ;  where  in  the  golden  age 
They  play'd  in  secret  on  the  shady  brink 
With  andenl  Pan :  while  round  their  choral  steps 
Toung  Hours  and  genial  Gales  vrith  constant  hand 
Shower'd  blossoms,  odors,  shower'd  ambrosial  dews, 
And  Spring's  Elysian  bloom.  Her  flowery  store 
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To  thee  nor  Temp^  shall  refuse ;  nor  watch  • 

Of  winged  Hydra  guard  Hesperian  fruiti 
From  thy  free  spoil.  O  bear  then,  unreprov'd 
Thy  smiling  treasures  to  the  green  recess 
Where  young  Dione  stays.    With  sweetest  airs 
Entice  her  forth  to  lend  her  angel-form 
For  Beauty's  honor'd  image.  Hither  turn 
Thy  graceful  footsteps ;  hither,  gentle  maid 
Incline  thy  polish'd  forehead :  let  thy  eyes 
Efiuse  the  mildness  of  their  azure  dawn ; 
And  may  the  fanning  breezes  waft  aside 
Thy  radiant  locks :  disclosing,  as  it  bends 
With  airy  soflness  from  the  marble  neck. 
The  cheek  fiiir-blooming,  and  the  rosy  lip, 
Where  winning  smiles  and  pleasures  sweet  as  love. 
With  sanctity  and  wisdom,  tempering  blend 
Their  soft  allurement.  Then  the  pleasing  force 
Of  Nature,  and  her  kind  parental  care, 
Worthier  I  'd  sing :  then  all  the  enatnour'd  youth. 
With  each  admiring  virgin,  to  my  lyre 
Should  throng  attentive,  while  I  point  on  high 
Where  Beauty's  living  image,  like  the  mom 
That  wakes  in  Zephyr's  arms  the  blushing  May, 
Moves  onward ;  or  as  Venus,  when  she  stood 
Effulgent  on  the  pearly  car,  and  smil'd. 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  conscious  of  her  form, 
To  see  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  shells. 
And  each  ceralean  sister  of  the  flood 
With  loud  acclaim  attend  her  o'er  the  waves. 
To  seek  the  Idalian  bower.  Ye  smiling  band 
Of  youths  and  virgins,  who  through  all  the  maze 
Of  young  desire  with  rival  steps  pursue 
This  charm  of  beauty ;  if  the  pleasing  toil 
Can  yield  a  moment's  respite,  hither  turn 
Tour  favorable  ear,  and  trust  my  words. 
I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
Of  Superstition  dress'd  in  Wisdom's  garb. 
To  damp  your  tender  hopes ;  I  do  ix>t  mean 
To  bid  the  jealous  thunderer  fire  the  heavens. 
Or  shapes  infernal  rend  the  groaning  Elarth 
To  fright  yon  from  your  joys:  my  cheerful  song 
With  better  omens  calls  you  to  the  field, 
Pleas'd  with  your  generous  ardor  in  the  chase. 
And  warm  like  you.    Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers  ?  Is  her  charm 
Confess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fraitless  ?  Or  did  Nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  Uie  shame  of  discord  and  disease. 
And  eatch  with  fiiir  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  ?  O  no!  with  better  cares 
The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  ofllspring  tread  the  paths  of  geod  and  ill. 
By  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe 
Whoso  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  bkram  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense. 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things. 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere, 
The  inte^ty  and  order  of  their  frame. 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Acoomplish'd.  Thus  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven. 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  worid :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
3D2 
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And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 

With  like  participation.  Wherefore  then, 

O  sons  of  Earth !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  I 

O  wherefore,  with  a  rash  impetuous  aim. 

Seek  ye  thoee  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 

Of  lavish  Fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 

Where  Beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 

Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 

Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  good. 

To  save  your  search  from  folly !  Wanting  these, 

Lo !  Beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 

And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 

Did  Fancy  mock  your  vows.    Nor  let  the  gleam 

Of  youthful  hope,  that  shines  upon  your  hearts. 

Be  chiird  or  clouded  at  this  awful  task, 

To  learn  the  lore  of  undeceitful  good, 

And  truth  eternal  Though  the  poisonous  charms 

Of  baleful  Superstition  guide  the  feet 

Of  servile  numbers,  through  a  dreary  way 

To  their  abode,  through  deserts,  thorns,  and  mire ; 

And  leave  the  wretched  pilgrim  all  forlorn 

To  muse  at  last,  amid  the  ghostly  gloom 

Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloister'd  cells; 

To  walk  vnth  spectres  through  the  midnight  shaide, 

And  to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 

Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart  ; 

Vet  be  not  ye  dismay'd.   A  gentler  star 

Your  lovely  search  illumines.    From  the  grove 

Where  Wisdom  talk'd  widi  her  Athenian  sons. 

Could  my  ambitious  hand  entwine  a  wreath 

Of  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay,     . 

Then  should  my  powerful  verse  at  once  dispel 

Those  monkish  horrorB :  then  in  light  divine 

Disclose  the  Elysian  proepect,  where  the  steps 

Of  those  whom  Nature  charms,  through  blooming 

walks, 
Through  fiagrant  mountains  and  poetic  streams, 
Amid  the  train  of  sages,  heroes,  bards. 
Led  by  their  winged  Genius  and  the  choir 
Of  laurel'd  Science,  and  hannonious  Art. 
Proceed,  exulting,  to  the  eternal  shrine, 
Where  Truth  conspicuous  with  her  sisteMwins^ 
The  uodivided  partnen  of  her  sway. 
With  Good  and  Beauty  reigns.  O  let  not  us, 
Lull'd  by  luxurious  Pleasure's  languid  strain, 
Or  crouching  to  the  frowns  of  Bigot-rage, 
O  let  us  not  a  moment  pause  to  join 
That  godlike  band.  And  if  the  gracious  Power 
Who  first  awaken'd  my  untutor'd  song. 
Will  to  my  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  spirit ;  then  through  all  our  paths. 
Ne'er  shall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  lyre 
Be  wanting ;  whether  on  the  rosy  mead. 
When  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement ;  whether  firm 
Against  the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  hill 
To  urge  bold  Virtue's  unremitted  nerve. 
And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  soul 
That  conquers  Chance  i^d  Fate ;  or  whether  struck 
For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  prochdm  her  toils 
Upon  the  lofty  summit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  inoorruptive  praise ; 
To  trace  her  hallow'd  light  through  foture  worlds, 
And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Thus  with  a  fiiithful  aim  have  we  presum'd,. 
Adventurous,  to  delineate  Nature's  form; 
Whether  in  vast,  majestic  pomp  amy'd. 
Or  drest  for  pleasing  wonder,  or  serene 
In  Beauty's  rosy  smile.    It  now  remains, 
Through  various  being's  ftir-proportion'd  scale» 

1  tnee  the  risuig  lustre  of  her  charms  | 


From  their  first  twilight,  shining  forth  stlo^ 
To  full  meridian  splendor.  Of  degree 
The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  eflliisiTe  vimth 
Of  colon  mingling  virith  a  random  blsub 
Doth  Beauty  dwell.    Then  higher  in  the  lice 
And  variation  of  determin'd  shape, 
Where  Truth's  eternal  measures  mark  the  bosod 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  sphere  The  tfaini  asceot 
Unites  this  varied  symmetry  of  parts 
With  color's  bland  allurement ;  as  the  pesri 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  azure  bed, 
And  painted  shells  indent  ^eir  speckled  wnlh 
Then  more  attractive  rise  the  blooming  ftnm 
Through  which  the  breath  of  Nature  hss  iaib'd 
Her  genial  power  to  draw  wifli  pcegnsnt  iva 
Nutritious  moisture  from  the  bounteoos  Esnh, 
In  fruit  and  seed  prolific :  thus  die  flowefi 
Their  purple  honors  with  the  spring  resame; 
And  thus  the  stately  tree  vnth  Autumn  bends 
With  blushing  treasures.   But  mora  tovely  iiill 
Is  Nature's  charm,  where  to  the  full  oooMOt 
Of  complicated  memben  to  the  bloom 
Of  color,  and  the  vital  change  of  growth, 
Life's  holy  flame  and  piercing  sense  sre  gireo. 
And  active  motion  speaks  the  tempered  tool: 
So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno ;  so  the  steed 
With  rival  ardor  beats  the  dusty  plain. 
And  faithful  dogs  with  eager  airs  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.    Thus  dolh  Beaoty  dwcB 
There  most  conspicuous,  even  in  outwsid  Ehtpe, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind: 
By  steps  conducting  our  enrapCur'd  search 
To  that  eternal  origin,  whose  power. 
Through  all  the  unbounded  symmetiy  of  thiiiff^ 
Like  rays  effulging  fixMn  the  parent  Son, 
This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  difliii'd. 
Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness.  Earth  sndHeiTa 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here,  hsnd  in  fassi 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enlhnn'd, 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  ain. 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-feding  joy. 
Look  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  nap 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  imoeofie; 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilsie 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Bratos  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cesar's  fiiie. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  bis  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder.  csU'd  shnd 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  iiceL 
And  bade  the  forher  of  his  country  hail  f 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dost, 
And  Rome  again  is  fi^ee !  Is  au|^t  so  ftir 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  Mom. 
In  Nature's  fiiirest  forms,  is  aught  so  lair 
As  virtuous  Friendship  t  as  the  candid  bloih 
Of  him  who  strives  vrith  fortune  to  be  jost  7 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  oiheis'  wneif 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  privste  life, 
Where  Peace  with  ever  dooming  olive  atnm 
The  gate ;  where  Honor's  liberal  bsnds  cflise 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  f 
Once  more  search,  undismay'd,  the  dsA  V^f'^ 
Where  Nature  works  in  secret;  view  the  bedi 
Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  etenal  vsnit 
That  bounds  the  hoaiy  Ocean;  tiace  the  ftnv 
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Of  atom  moTUig  with  inoesNUit  change 

Their  elemeDtal  round ;  behold  the  aeede 

Of  being,  and  the  eneigy  of  hie 

Kindling  the  mam  with  overactive  flame  x 

Then  to  the  Mcrete  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them,  go! 

Break  through  Time's  hairier,  and  o'ertake  the  hoar 

That  taw  the  heavens  created :  then  declaro 

If  aught  were  ibond  in  thoie  external  scenee 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.  For  what  are  all 

The  Ibraia  which  brate,  unconscious  maUer  wean. 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  7 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse ;  dull  their  charms. 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design ;  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  femia 

Touch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleas'd 

Her  features  in  the  mirror.  For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  Earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  Truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  ihdne 

The  sacred  Uiws  of  action  and  of  will. 

Discerning  justioe  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  ibUy.  But  beyond 

This  eneigy  of  Truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  sire. 

To  deck  the  honor'd  paths  of  just  and  good» 

Has  added  bright  Imagination's  rays : 

Where  Virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  Truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  flusake 

The  unadom'd  conditkm  of  her  birth; 

And,  dreas'd  l^  Fancy  in  ten  thousand  hiie% 

Assumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract. 

With  charms  rssponsive  to  each  gsaer's  eye^ 

The  hearts  of  men.  Amid  his  rami  walk. 

The  ingenuous  youth,  whom  solitode  inspires 

With  purest  widies,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  viigin-muae 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  mdulgent  them* 

Of  harmony  and  wonder :  while  among 

The  herd  oif  servile  minds  her  stienuous  feim 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memoiy  appeals 

To  ancient  honor,  or,  in  act  serene, 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  m^estic  sword 

Of  public  power,  fimn  dark  ambitkm's  reach 

TV)  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

Genius  of  ancient  Greece !  whose  feitfaihl  stepa 
Well-pleas'd  I  fellow  through  the  sacred  paths 
Of  Naturo  and  of  Science ;  nurse  diviiw 
Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  feir  desirss! 
O!  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  praiee 
Inspire  my  kindling  bosom  to  the  height 
Of  this  unteropted  theme.  Nor  be  my  thoughts 
Presumptuous  counted,  if  amid  the  calm 
That  soothes  this  vernal  evening  into  smiles, 
I  steal  impatient  from  the  sordid  haunts 
Of  Strife  and  low  Ambition,  to  attend 
Thy  eacred  preeence  in  the  sylvan  shade. 
By  their  malignant  ibotsteps  ne'er  profen'd. 
Descend,  propitious !  to  my  fevor'd  eye ; 
Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exalted  air. 
As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  feiFd  and  stang 
With  shame  and  desperation,  gnash*d  his  teeth 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  thmofti 
And  at  th*  li^tning  of  thy  HAed  spear 


Crouch'd  like  a  slave.  Bring  all  thy  raartia]  spoils^ 

Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs. 

Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 

Of  dvil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 

Wann  from  the  schools  of  gloiy.    Guide  my  way 

Throu^  feir  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 

Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale. 

Where,  oft  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 

IlisBus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneftil  stream 

In  gentler  munnurs.  From  the  blooming  store 

Of  these  auspicious  fields,  may  I  unblam'd 

Transplant  some  living  blossoms  to  adorn 

My  native  clime:  while  fer  above  the  flight 

Of  Fancy's  plume  aspiring,  I  unlock 

The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom !  while  I  join 

Thy  name,  thrioe-honor'd !  vrith  the  immorttl  praise 

Of  Nature,  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 

I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons. 

And  tune  to  Attic  themea  the  British  lyre. 


Book  U. 

A  as  JLt/ftttHiCIUm 

The  separatioQ  of  the  works  of  imaginatkm  flmm 
philosophy,  the  cause  of  their  abuse  among  the 
Biodenis.  Prospect  of  their  reunion  under  the 
influence  of  public  liberty.  Enumeration  of  ac- 
cidental pleasurss,  which  increase  the  ^ect  of 
objects  delightftil  to  the  imagination.  The  plea- 
sures of  sense.  Particular  ciroumstances  of  the 
mind.  Discovery  of  trath.  Perception  of  con- 
trivance and  design.  Emotion  of  the  passions. 
All  the  natural  paarions  partake  of  a  pleasing 
sensation;  with  the  final  cause  of  this  constitu- 
tion illustrated  by  an  allegorical  vision,  and  ex- 
emplified in  sorrow,  pity,  terror,  and  indignation. 

Wmoc  shall  the  lavrel  and  the  vocal  string 
Resume  their  honon  ?  When  shall  we  behold 
The  tuneful  tongue,  the  Promelh^n  hand. 
Aspire  to  ancient  praise  f  Alas !  how  feint. 
How  slow,  the  dawn  of  Beauty  aod  of  Truth 
Breaks  the  reluclant  shades  of  Gothic  night. 
Which  yet  involve  the  natnns !  Long  they  graaa'd 
Beneath  the  furies  of  rapaciooa  Force-;. 
Oft  as  the  gloomy  North,  with  inMMwarm* 
Tempestuous  pouring  from  her  fioaen  caves, 
Blasted  the  Italian  shore,  and  swept  the  works 
Of  Liberty  and  Wisdom  down  die  gulf 
Of  all-devouring  NighL  As  kmg  immur'd 
In  noontide  darkness  by  the  glimmering  lamp. 
Each  Muse  and  each  feir  Sdenoe  pin'd  away 
The  sordid  hours :  while  feul,  barbarian  handa 
Their  mysteries  profen'd,  uastrong  the  lyie, 
And  chain'd  the  soaring  pinion  down  to  Ewth. 
At  Isst  the  Muses  rose,  and  spum'd  their  bounds» 
And,  wildly  warbling,  scatter'd,  as  they  flew. 
Their  Uooming  wreaths  from  feir  Valdosa's  bo^ 
To  Amo's  myrtle  border,  and  the  shore 
Of  soft  Parthenope.   But  still  the  rage 
Of  dire  Ambition  and  gigantic  Power, 
From  public  aims  and  from  the  busy  walk 
Of  civil  Commerce,  drove  die  bolder  tiaiii 
Of  penetmting  Science  to  the  cells, 
Where  studbus  Ease  consumes  the  silent  hn 
In  shadowy  searehes  and  unfruitful  care. 
Thus  from  their  guardians  torn,  the  tender  a 
lOf  mifflii»  Fancy  and  hannonioua  Joy, 
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To  priestly  dominatioa  and  the  lust 

Of  lawlen  oourtSp  their  amiable  toil 

For  three  inglorioos  ages  have  resign'd. 

In  vain  reluctant :  and  Torquato's  tongue 

Was  tun'd  for  slavish  peans  at  the  throne 

Of  tinsel  pomp :  and  Raphaers  magic  hand 

Effus'd  its  fair  creation  to  enchant 

The  Ibnd  adoring  herd  in  Latian  fimes 

To  blind  belief;  while  on  their  prostrate  neda 

The  sable  tyrant  plants  his  heel  secure. 

But  now,  behold !  the  radiant  era  dawns. 

When  Freedom's  ample  Ihbric,  fix'd  at  length 

For  endless  years  on  Albion's  happy  shore 

In  full  proportion,  onoe  more  shall  extend 

To  all  the  kindred  powers  of  social  Uias 

A  oommon  mansion,  a  parental  roo£ 

There  shall  the  Virtues,  there  shall  Wisdom's  train, 

Their  long-lost  friends  rejoining,  as  of  old, 

Embrece  the  smiling  fiunily  of  Arts, 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces.  Then  no  more 

Shall  Vice,  distracting  their  delicious  gifts 

To  aims  abhorr'd,  with  high  distaste  and  scom 

Turn  fiom  their  charms  the  philosophic  eye. 

The  patrioubosom ;  then  no  more  the  paths 

Of  public  care  or  intellectual  toil. 

Alone  by  footsteps  haughty  and  severe 

In  gloomy  state  be  trod:  the  harmonious Muse^ 

And  her  persuasive  sisters,  then  shall  plant 

Their  sheltering  laurels  o'er  the  black  ascent, 

And  scatter  flowers  along  the  rugged  way. 

Arm'd  with  the  lyre,  already  have  we  dar'd 

To  pierce  divine  Philosophy's  retreats, 

And  teach  the  Muse  her  lore ;  already  strove 

Their  long-divided  honors  to  unite, 

While  tempering  this  deep  aigument  we  sang 

Of  Truth  and  Beauty.    Now  the  same  glad  task 

Impends ;  now  urging  our  ambitiocM  toil. 

We  hasten  to  recount  the  various  springs 

Of  adventitious  pleasure,  which  ai^in 

Their  grateful  influence  to  the  prime  eflTect 

Of  otayectB  grand  or  beauteous,  and  enlaige 

The  complicated  joy.  The  sweets  of  sense. 

Do  they  not  oft  with  kind  accession  flow. 

To  raise  harmonious  Fancy's  native  charm  f 

So  while  we  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 

Glows  not  her  blush  the  ftirer?  While  we  view 

Amid  the  noontide  walk  a  limpid  rill 

Gush  through  the  trickUng  herbage,  to  the  thirst 

Of  Summer  yielding  the  delicious  draught 

Of  cool  refreshment ;  o'er  the  mossy  bi^ 

Shines  not  the  aurfiice  clearer,  and  the  waves 

With  sweeter  music  murmur  as  they  flow } 

Nor  this  alone ;  the  various  kit  of  life 
Oft  fiom  external  circumstance  assumes 
A  moment's  disposition  to  rejoice 
In  those  delights  which  at  a  difierent  hour 
Would  pass  unheeded.  Fair  the  fiioe  of  Spring, 
When  rural  songs  and  odon  wake  the  More, 
To  every  eye;  but  how  much  more  to  his 
Bound  whom  the  bed  of  sickness  kmg  difiut'd 
Iti  melancholy  gloom !  how  doubly  ikir, 
When  firrt  with  fresh-born  vigor  he  inhales 
The  bahny  breeie,  and  feels  the  blessed  Sun 
Warm  at  his  bosom,  from  the  springs  of  life 
Chasing  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain ! 

Or  shall  I  mentk>n,  where  celestial  Truth 
Her  awfiil  light  discloses,  to  bestow 
A  more  majestic  pomp  on  Beauty's  frame  ? 
For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  Troth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understanding's  eye. 


Than  aU  the  biandiahmeois  of 
Than  all  of  taste  hk  tongue.    Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vemal-tinctai'd  ha« 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  vvfaen  finl 
The  hand  of  Science  pmnted  out  die  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  wsN 
Fall  on  the  vrateiy  ck»ud,  whose  daiksoaw  vcd 
Involves  the  orient ;  and  that  trickhag  shower 
Piercing  through  every  crystalline  coovex 
Of  doatering  dew-drops  to  thdr  flight  oppoi'd, 
Recoil  at  length  where  concave  all  befaiiiil 
The  internal  surface  on  each  glassy  orb 
Repels  their  Ibrward  passage  into  air; 
That  thence  direct  they  seek  the  radiant  pd 
From  which  their  couiae  began;  and,  ss  they ttb 
In  different  lines  the  gazer's  obvious  tytf 
Assume  a  diflforent  lustre,  through  the  hrede 
Of  colors  changmg  from  the  splendid  rose 
To  the  pale  vblet's  dejected  hue. 

Or  shall  we  touch  that  kind  accev  of  joy, 
That  aprings  to  each  &ir  otgect,  while  we  usee 
Through  all  its  fitbric,  Wiadom's  artfal  sin 
Disposing  every  part,  and  gaining  still 
By  means  proportion'd  her  benignant  end ! 
Speak,  ye,  die  pure  delight,  vriioss  favor'd  rtep 
The  lamp  of  Science  through  the  jealooi  mue 
Of  Nature  guides,  when  haply  you  reveal 
Her  secret  honors ;  whether  in  die  sky. 
The  beauteous  laws  of  light,  the  oenml  pomn 
That, wheel  the  penaile  planets  round  the  yen; 
Whether  in  wonders  of  the  rolling  deep^ 
Or  the  rich  fruits  of  aU^ostaining  eaith. 
Or  fine-a4iusted  springs  of  life  and  seoie. 
Ye  scan  the  counsels  of  their  author's  hsod. 

What,  when  to  raise  the  meditated  loeoe. 
The  flame  of  passion  through  the  stngglingiod 
Deep-kindled,  shows  acroas  that  sodden  blue 
The  olgect  of  its  rapture,  ^-ast  of  size, 
With  fieroer  cok»r«  and  a  night  of  shade  t 
What?  like  a  dorm  fiom  their  capadoai  bed 
The  sounding  aeas  o'erwhehning,  when  the  vi^ 
Of  these  eruptions,  working  from  the  depdi 
Of  man's  strong  apprehension,  shakes  hie  fisiM 
Even  to  the  beuie ;  from  every  naked  sense 
Of  pain  or  pleasure  diaripating  all 
Opinion's  feeble  coverings,  and  the  veil 
Spun  from  the  cobweb  ftihkin  of  die  tinet 
To  hide  the  feeling  heart  ?  Then  Nature  ipnta 
Her  genuine  language,  and  the  wofds  of  aok 
Big  with  the  very  motion  of  their  souls, 
Declare  with  what  accumulated  force 
The  impetuous  nerve  of  passion  urges  oo 
The  native  weight  and  energy  of  diingi. 

Yet  more:  her  honors  where  nor  beanty  cha* 
Nor  shows  of  good  the  thirsty  sense  ■Il^m 
From  Passion's  power  alone  our  namre  how 
Essential  pleasure.  Paasion's  fierce  illspM 
Rouses  the  mind's  whole  fabric;  with  nippu* 
Of  daily  impulse  keeps  the  elastic  powen 
Intensely  pon'd,  and  polishes  anew 
By  that  collision  all  the  fine  machine:      _^_ 
Else  rust  would  rise,  and  fbobiess,  by  ^^'S'?'.   ^ 
Encumbering,  ehoke  at  last  what  HesvefideagBa 
For  ceaseless  motion  and  a  round  of  (oiL 
— ^But  say,  does  every  passion  dius  to  ana 
Adminisf  er  delight  f  That  name  indeed 
Becomes  the  rosy  breath  of  Love ;  ****■?. 
The  radiant  smiles  of  Joy,  the  appiandiog !«» 
Of  Admiratwn:  but  the  bitter  shower 
That  Sorrow  sheds  upon  a  brother's  gi*^* 
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But  the  damb  palsy  of  noctunial  Fear, 

Or  those  consuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 

Of  panting  Indignation,  find  we  there 

To  move  delight? — ^Then  listen  while  my  toogue 

The  unalter*d  will  of  Heaven  with  &ithfal  awe 

Reveals ;  what  old  Hormodius,  wont  to  teach 

My  early  age ;  Harmodius,  who  had  weigfa'd 

Within  his  learned  mind  wfaate'er  the  schools 

Of  Wisdom,  or  thy  lonely-whispering  voice, 

0  &ithful  Nature !  dictate  of  the  laws 
Which  govern  and  support  this  mighty  iramA 
Of  universal  being.    Oft  the  hours 

From  mom  to  eve  have  stolen  unmarked  away, 
While  mute  attention  hung  upon  his  lips^ 
As  thus  the  sage  his  awfiil  tale  began. 

M  Tvras  in  the  windings  of  an  ancient  wood. 
When  spotless  youth  with  solitude  resigns 
To  sweet  philosophy  the  studious  day. 
What  time  pale  Autumn  shades  the  silent  eve, 
Musing  I  rov*d.  Of  good  and  evil  much, 
And  much  of  mortal  man,  my  thought  revolv'd ; 
When  starting  full  on  Fancy's  gushing  eye 
The  mournful  image  of  Parthenia's  fate. 
That  hour,  O  long  belov'd  and  long  deplor'd ! 
When  bloomiiiig  youth,  nor  gentlest  Wisdom's  am, 
JVor  Hymen's  honors  gather'd  fi>r  thy  brow, 
Mor  all  thy  lover's,  all  thy  father's  tean, 
Avail'd  to  snatch  thee  from  the  cruel  grave ; 
Thy  agonising  looks,  thy  last  farewell. 
Struck  to  the  inmost  feelii^g  of  my  soul 
As  with  the  hand  of  Death.    At  once  the  shade 
More  horrid  nodded  o'er  me,  and  the  winds 
With  hoarKr  murmuring  shook  the  branches.    Dark 
As  midnight  stoims,  the  scene  of  human  thinjpi 
Appear'd  before  me :  deserts,  burning  sands, 
Where  the  parch'd  adder  dies ;  the  frozen  south. 
And  Desolation  blasting  all  the  west 
With  rapine  and  with  murder :  tyrant  Power 
Here  sits  enthron'd  with  Mood ;  the  baleful  charms 
Of  Superstition  there  infect  the  skies. 
And  turn  the  Son  to  honor.    Gracious  Heaven! 
What  is  the  liie  of  man!   Or  cannot  these. 
Not  these  portents  thy  awful  will  sufiice  f 
That,  propagated  thus  beyond  their  scope. 
They  rise  to  act  their  cruelties  anew 
In  my  afflicted  bosom,  thus  decreed 
The  universal  sensitive  of  pain. 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own ! 

"Thus  I  impatient;  when,  at  once  efiTus'd, 
A  flashing  torrent  of  celestial  day 
Burst  through  the  shadowy  void.  With  slow  descent 
A  purple  cloud  came  floating  through  the  sky. 
And,  pois'd  at  length  within  the  circling  trees. 
Hung  obvious  to  my  view ;  till  opening  wide 
Its  lucid  orb,  a  more  than  human  form 
Emerging  lean'd  m^estic  o'er  my  head. 
And  instant  thunder  shook  the  conscioos  grove. 
Then  melted  into  air  the  liquid  cloud. 
Then  all  the  shining  vision  stood  reveal'd. 
A  wreath  of  palm  his  ami^  forehead  bound. 
And  o'er  his  shoulder,  mantling  to  his  knee, 
Flow'd  the  transparent  robe,  around  his  waist 
Collected  with  a  radiant  ame  of  gold 
Ethereal :  there  in  mystic  signs  engrav'd, 

1  read  his  ofllce  high,  and  sacred  name. 
Genius  of  human-kind.  Appall'd  I  gas'd 
The  godlike  presence ;  for  athwart  his  brow 
Dupleasure,  temper'd  with  a  mikl  concern, 
Look'd  down  relndant  on  me,  and  his  words 
Like  distant  thunders  broke  the  muimnring  air. 


**  *  Vain  are  thy  thoogfals,  O  chiU  of  mortal 
birth! 
And  impotent  thy  tongue.   Is  thy  short  span 
CapacKNis  of  this  univenal  frame  ? 
Thy  wisdom  all-sufiicient  7  Thou,  alas ! 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  judge  between  the  Lord 
Of  Nature  and  his  works?  to  lift  thy  voice 
Against  the  sovereign  older  be  decreed, 
All  good  and  lovely  f  to  blaspheme  Che  bands 
Of  tenderness  innate,  and  social  bve, 
Holiest  of  things !  by  which  the  geneial  oib 
Of  being,  as  by  adamantine  links. 
Was  drawn  to  perfect  unkm,  and  sustaia'd 
From  everlasting  ?  Hast  thou  felt  the  pangs 
Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  teal. 
So  grievous  to  the  soul,  as  tfieaoe  to  vrish 
The  ties  of  Nature  broken  firom  thy  fiame ; 
That  so  thy  selfish,  unrelenting  heart 
Might  cease  to  mourn  its  lot,  no  longer  then 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  t 
O  fair  benevolence  of  generous  minds ! 

0  man  by  Nature  fbrm'd  finr  all  maakuid!' 

<*  He  spoke ;  abash'd  and  silent  I  remain'd. 
As  conscious  of  my  tongue's  ofienee,  and  aw'd 
Before  his  presence,  though  my  secret  soul 
Disdain'd  the  impotatkNi.   On  the  ground 

1  fix'd  my  eyes ;  till  from  his  airy  conch 

He  stoop'd  sublime,  and  touching  with  his  hand 
My  daziling  forehead,  'Raise  thy  sight,*  he  cried, 
*  And  let  thy  sense  convince  thy  erring  tongue.' 

**  I  look'd,  and  lo !  the  Ibrmer  scene  was  chang'd 
For  verdant  alleys  and  surrounding  trees, 
A  solitary  prospect,  wide  and  wild, 
Rttsh'd  CO  my  senses.  'Twas  an  horrid  pile 
Of  hills,  with  many  a  shaggy  forest  mix'd. 
With  many  a  sable  diff  and  jittering  stream. 
Aloft,  recumbent  o'er  the  hanging  ridge. 
The  brown  woods  waT'd;  while  ever-trickling 

springs 
Wash'd  from  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
The  crumbling  soil ;  and  still  at  every  fall 
Down  the  steep  vrindings  of  the  chaunel'd  rock, 
Remurmuring  rush'd  the  congregated  floods 
With  hoarser  inundation ;  till  at  last 
They  reach'd  a  grassy  plain,  which  fiom  the  skirts 
Of  that  high  desert  spread  her  verdant  lap, 
And  drank  the  gushing  moisture,  where,  confin'd 
In  one  smooth  current,  o'er  the  lilied  vale 
Clearer  than  glass  it  flow'd.   Autumnal  spoils. 
Luxuriant  spreading  to  the  rays  of  mom, 
Blush'd  o'er  the  cliffi,  whose  half-encireling  mooiid 
As  in  a  sylvan  theatre  indos'd 
That  flowery  level.    On  the  river's  brink 
I  spied  a  &ir  paviUon,  which  diflTus'd 
Its  floating  umbrage  'mid  the  silver  shade 
Of  osiers.   Now  the  western  Son  reveal*d 
Between  two  parting  cliflEs  his  golden  orb. 
And  pour'd  across  the  shadow  of  the  luUs, 
On  rocks  and  floods,  a  yellow  stream  of  l^t 
That  cheer'd  the  solemn  scene.  My  listening  powers 
Wero  aw'd,  and  every  thought  in  silence  hung, 
And  wondering  expectation.  Then  the  voice 
Of  that  celestial  power,  the  mystic  show 
Declaring,  thus  my  deep  attention  call'd. 

**  •  Inhabitants  of  Earth,  to  whom  is  given 
The  gracious  vrays  of  Providence  to  learn. 
Receive  my  sayings  vrith  a  stedfiist  ear- 
Know  then,  the  sovereign  Spirit  of  the  vrorid» 
Though,  self-collected  from  etomal  time, 
Within  his  own  deep  essence  he  behekl 
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The  boundft  of  true  felicity  complete ; 

Tet  by  immeiMe  benignity  inclin'd 

To  spread  around  him  that  primeval  joy 

Which  fiird  himself,  he  raii'd  his  plastic  arm. 

And  sounded  through  the  hollow  depth  of  space 

The  strong,  creatiye  mandate.    Straight  aroae 

These  heavenly  orbs,  the  glad  abodes  of  life 

Effusive  kindled  by  his  breath  divine 

Through  endless  forms  of  being.    Each  inhaVd 

From  him  its  portion  of  the  vital  flame,    ■ 

In  measure  such,  that,  fiom  the  wide  complex 

Of  coexistent  orders,  one  might  rise, 

One  Order,  all-involving  and  entire. 

He  too  beholding  in  the  sacred  light 

Of  bis  essential  reason,  all  the  shapes 

Of  swift  contingenoe,  all  successive  ties 

Of  action  propagated  through  the  sum 

Of  possible  existence,  he  at  once, 

Down  the  long  aeries  of  eventfid  time, 

So  fixM  the  dates  of  being,  so  disposed,  * 

To  every  living  soul  of  eveiy  kind 

The  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  rest. 

That  all  conspir'd  to  his  supreme  design. 

To  universal  good :  with  full  accord 

Answering  the  mighty  model  he  had  chosen, 

The  best  and  fiiirest  of  unnnmber'd  worlds. 

That  lay  from  everlasting  in  the  store 

Of  his  divine  conceptions.    Nor  content, 

By  one  exertion  of  creative  power 

His  goodness  to  reveal ;  through  every  age, 

Through  eveiy  moment  up  the  tract  of  time. 

His  parent-hand,  with  ever-new  increase 

Of  happiness  and  virtue,  has  adom'd 

The  vast  harmonious  frame :  his  parent-hand, 

From  the  mute  shell-fish  gasping  on  the  shore, 

To  men,  to  angels,  to  celestial  minds. 

For  ever  leads  the  generations  on 

To  higher  scenes  of  being ;  while,  supplied 

From  day  to  day  with  his  enlivening  breath. 

Inferior  orders  in  succession  rise 

To  fill  the  void  below.    As  flame  ascends. 

As  bodies  to  their  proper  centre  move, 

As  the  pois'd  ocean  to  the  attracting  Moon 

Obedient  swells,  and  every  headk>ng  stream 

Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main ; 

So  all  things  which  have  life  aspire  to  God,  . 

Tlie  Sun  of  being,  boundless,  unimpaired. 

Centre  of  souls !    Nor  does  the  fidthful  vdoe 

Of  Nature  cease  to  prompt  their  eager  steps 

Aright ;  nor  is  the  care  of  Heaven  withheld 

From  granting  to  the  task  proportion*d  aid ; 

That  in  their  stations  all  may  persevere 

To  climb  the  ascent  of  being,  and  approach 

For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  divine. 

"  *  That  rocky  pile  thou  see'st.  that  verdant  lavm 
Fresh-water'd  from  the  mountains.    Let  the  aoene 
Paint  in  thy  ftncy  the  primeval  seat 
Of  man,  and  where  the  will  supreme  ordain'd 
His  mansion,  that  pavilion  fair  difius'd 
Along  the  shady  brink;  in  this  recess 
'  To  wear  the  appointed  season  of  his  youth. 
Till  riper  hours  should  open  to  his  toil 
The  high  communion  of  superior  minds. 
Of  consecrated  heroes  and  of  gods. 
Nor  did  the  Sire  Omnipotent  forget 
His  tender  bloom  to  cherish ;  nor  withheld 
Celestial  footsteps  from  his  green  abode. 
on  from  the  radiant  honors  of  his  throne, 
He  sent  whom  most  he  lov'd,  the  sovereign  fair. 
The  effluence  of  his  gloiy,  whoqci  he  pUc'd 


Before  his  eyes  lor  ever  to  behold ; 
The  goddess  from  vrhose  inspiration  flom 
The  toil  of  patriots,  the  delight  of  fiiends; 
Without  whose  work  divine,  in  Heaven  or  En^ 
Nought  lovely,  nought  propitaoos,  coma  lo  pMi, 
Nor  hope,  nor  praise,  nor  honor.  Her  the  Sue 
Gave  it  in  charge  to  rear  the  Uooming  iniod, 
The  folded  powers  to  open,  to  direct 
The  growth  luxuriant  of  his  young  desires, 
And  from  the  laws  of  this  majestic  irorid 
To  teach  him  what  was  good.   As  thu  the  nyapb 
Her  daily  care  attended,  by  her  side 
With  constant  steps  her  gay  compenioos  itsf'i 
The  fiiir  Euphrosyn^,  the  gentle  queen 
Of  smiles,  and  graceful  gladnesi,  and  delighk 
That  cheer  alike  the  hearts  of  morisl  men 
And  powers  immortal.    See  the  shining  pur! 
Behold,  where  from  hia  dwelling  now  diadai'd 
They  quit  their  youthful  charge  and  seek  tbe  ika 
"  I  look*d,  and  on  the  flowery  turf  there  And. 
Between  two  radiant  ferms,  a  smiling  yoath, 
Whose  tender  cheeks  displasr'd  the  vensi  fkrm 
Of  beauty ;  sweetest  innocence  illom'd 
His  bashful  eyes,  and  on  his  polish'd  brow 
Sate  young  Simplicity.    With  fond  regsid 
He  view'd  the  assodales,  as  their  steps  tbtjms^i' 
The  younger  chief  his  ardent  eyes  detain'd, 
With  mild  regret  invoking  her  return. 
Bright  as  the  star  of  evening  she  appesr'd 
Amid  the  dusky  scene.    Eternal  yondi 
O'er  all  her  form  its  glowing  honon  breslB'd; 
And  smiles  eternal  fiom  her  candid  eyei 
Flow'd,  like  the  dewy  lustre  of  the  mom 
EflTusive  trembling  on  the  placid  wsvei. 
The  spring  of  Heaven  had  shed  its  blushing  ipoili 
To  bind  her  sable  treeses:  full  diflbs'd 
Her  yellow  mantle  floated  in  the  breese; 
And  in  her  hand  she  waT*d  a  living  bfsneh 
Rich  with  immortal  fruits,  of  power  to  calm 
The  wrathful  heart,  and  fhun  the  brigfateoiogcya 
To  chase  the  cloud  of  aadness.   More  sdUm 
The  heavenly  partner  mov*d.    The  prime  of  tp 
Compos*d  her  steps.   The  presence  of  a  god, 
High  on  the  cirele  of  her  brow  enthron'd. 
From  each  majestic  motion  darted  awe. 
Devoted  awe !  till,  eherisb*d  fay  her  knks 
Benevolent  and  meet,  confiding  love 
To  filial  rapture  soften'd  all  the  souL 
Free  in  her  graceful  hand  she  pois'd  the  iwovd 
Of  chaste  dominion.  An  heroic  crown 
Duplay'd  the  old  simplicity  of  pomp 
Around  her  honored  head.    A  matron^  "*''.,,^ 
White  as  the   sun-shine  streams  through  nmi 

clouds, 
Her  stately  form  invested.  Handinhsnd 
The  immortal  pair  forsook  the  enamerd  giseo. 
Ascending  slowly.    Rays  of  limpid  light 
Oleam'd  round  their  path;  celestial  noodi  no* 

heard, 
And  through  the  fiugnnt  air  ethereal  dewf 
Distill'd  around  them ;  till  at  ooce  the  doodi, 
Disparting  wide  in  midway  sky,  withdrew 
Their  airy  Tail,  and  left  a  bright  expaaie 
Of  empyr^  flame,  where,  spent  end  drowa'd. 
Afflicted  vision  plung'd  in  vain  to  scsn 
What  object  it  invoiyd.    My  feeble  eyes 
Endur'd  not    Bendmg  down  to  Esith  I  it""' 
With  dumb  attention.   Soon  a  fensle  ^^^^^^ 
As  watery  murmun  sweet,  or  wsrfaling  ^'^^ 
With  sacred  invocatioo  thus  began. 
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"  *  Father  of  goda  ond  mortals!  wboae  right  arm 
With  reins  eternal  guides  the  moving  heavens. 
Bend  thy  propitious  ear.    Behold  well-pleas*d 
I  seek  to  finish  thy  divine  decree. 
IVith  frequent  steps  I  visit  yonder  seat 
Of  man,  thy  oflspring ;  from  the  tender  seeds 
Of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  to  evolve 
The  latent  honors  of  his  generous  frame ; 
Till  thy  conducting  hand  shall  raise  his  lot 
From  Earth's  dim  scene  to  these  ethereal  walks, 
The  temple  of  thy  glory.    But  not  me, 
]Vot  my  directing  voice,  he  oft  requires, 

,       Or  hears  delighted :  this  enchanting  maid, 
The  associate  thou  hast  given  me,  her  alone 
lie  loves,  O  Father !  absent,  her  he  craves ; 
And  but  for  her  glad  presence  ever  join'd, 

[       Rejoices  not  in  mine :  that  all  my  hopes 
This  thy  benignant  purpose  to  fulfil, 

I       I  deem  uncertain :  and  my  daily  cares 

,       Unfruitful  all  and  vain,  unless  by  thee 

^       Still  further  aided  in  the  work  divine.* 

,  "  She  ceos'd  ;  a  voice  more  awful  thus  re]^ed. 

'  O  thou !  in  whom  for  ever  I  delight, 

^       Fairer  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven, 
Dest  image  of  thy  author!  far  from  thee 
Be  disappointment,  or  distaste,  or  blame ; 

'       ^Vho,  soon  or  late,  shall  every  work  fulfil, 
And  no  resistance  find.    If  man  refuse 
To  hearken  to  thy  dictates;  or,  allnr'd 

'       By  meaner  joys,  to  any  other  power 
Transfer  the  honors  due  to  thee  alone ; 

I       That  joy  which  he  pursues  he  ne'er  shall  taste, 
That  power  in  whom  dolighteth  ne'er  behold. 
Go  then,  once  more,  and  happy  be  thy  toil 
Go  then !  but  let  not  this  thy  smiling  friend 
Partake  thy  footsteps.    In  her  stead,  behold ! 
With  thee  the  son  of  Nemesis  I  send ; 
The  fiend  abhorr'd !  whose  vengeance  takes  acoomit 
Of  sacred  Order's  violated  laws. 
8ee  where  he  calls  thee,  burning  to  be  gone, 
Fierce  to  eihaust  the  tempest  of  his  wrath 
On  yon  devoted  head.    But  thou,  my  child. 
Control  his  cruel  frenzy,  and  protect 
Thy  tender  charge ;  that  when  Despair  shall  grasp 
Ilia  agonizing  bosom,  he  may  learn. 
Then  he  may  learu  to  love  the  gracioos  hand 
Alone  suflicient  in  the  hour  of  ill 
To  save  his  feeble  spirit ;  then  confess 
Thy  genuine  honors,  O  eicelling  fair! 
When  all  the  plagues  that  wait  the  deadly  will 
Of  this  avenging  demon,  all  the  storms 
Of  night  infernal,  serve  but  to  display 
The  eneigy  of  thy  superior  charms 
With  mildest  awe  triumphant  o'er  his  rage, 
And  shining  clearer  in  the  horrid  gloom.' 

**  Hera  ceas'd  that  awful  voice,  and  sooo  I  felt 
The  cloudy  curtain  of  refieshing  eve 
Was  dos'd  once  mora,  from  that  immortal  fira 
Sheltering  my  eyelids.    Lookin|f  up,  I  view'd 
A  vast  gigantic  spectre  striding  on 
Through  murmuring  thunders  and  a  waste  of  ctooda, 
With  dreadful  action.    Black  as  night,  his  brow 
Relentless  frowns  involv'd.  His  savage  limbs 
With  sharp  impatience  violent  be  writh'd. 
As  through  convulsive  anguish ;  and  his  hand, 
Arm'd  with  a  soorpion-lash,  full  oft  he  rais'd 
In  madness  to  his  bosom ;  while  his  eyes 
Raln'd  bitter  tears,  and  bellowing  loud  he  shook 
The  void  with  horror.    Silent  by  his  side 
The  viigin  came.   No  disoomposore  stiiT'd 


Her  features.   From  the  glooms  which  hung  around 
No  stain  of  darkness  mingled  with  the  beun 
Of  her  divine  effulgence.    Now  they  stoop 
Upon  the  river-bank ;  and  now,  to  hail 
His  wonted  guests,  with  eager  steps  advanc'd 
The  unsuspecting  inmate  of  the  ihade. 

**  As  when  a  famish'd  wolf;  that  all  night  long 
Had  rang'd  the  Alpine  snows,  by  chance  at  mom 
Sees  from  a  cliff  incumbent  o'er  the  smoke 
Of  some  lone  village,  a  neglected  kid 
That  strays  along  the  wild  for  herb  or  spring ; 
Down  from  the  winding  ridge  he  sweeps  amain, 
And  thinks  he  tears  him :  so  with  tenfold  rage. 
The  monster  sprung  remorseless  on  his  prey. 
Amaz'd  the  stripling  stood :  with  panting  breast 
Feebly  he  pour'd  the  lamentable  wail 
Of  helpless  consternation,  struck  at  once. 
And  rooted  to  the  ground.   The  queen  beheld 
His  terror,  and  with  looks  of  tenderest  care 
Advanc'd  to  save  him.    Soon  the  tyrant  felt 
Her  awful  power.    His  keen,  tempestuous  arm 
Hung  nerveless,  nor  descended  where  his  rage 
Had  aim'd  the  deadly  blow :  then  dumb  retir'd 
With  sullen  rancor.    Lo !  the  sovran  maid 
Folds  with  a  mother's  arms  the  fiiinting  boy. 
Till  life  rekindles  in  his  rosy  cheek ; 
Then  grasps  his  hands,and  cheers  him  with  her  tongue 

**  *  O  wake  thee,  rouse  thy  spirit !   Shall  the  spite 
Of  yon  tormenter  thus  appal  thy  heart, 
While  1,  thy  friend  and  guardian,  am  at  hand 
To  rescue  and  to  heal  I  O  let  thy  soul 
Remember,  what  the  will  of  Heaven  ordains 
Is  ever  good  for  all ;  and  if  for  all, 
Then  good  for  thee.  Nor  only  by  the  warmth 
And  soothing  sun-shine  of  delightful  things. 
Do  minds  grow  up  and  flourish.   Oft  misled 
By  that  bland  light,  the  youig  unpractis'd  views 
Of  reason  wander  through  a  fatal  road. 
Far  from  their  native  aim ;  as  if  to  lie 
Inglorious  in  the  fragrant  shade,  and  wait 
The  soft  access  of  ever-ciroling  joys. 
Were  all  the  end  of  being.    Ask  thyself. 
This  pleasing  error  did  it  never  lull 
Thy  wishes  T   Has  thy  constant  heart  refus'd 
The  silken  fetters  of  delicious  ease  T 
Or  when  divine  Euphrosyn^  appear'd 
Within  this  dwelling,  did  not  thy  desires 
Hang  fiur  below  the  measure  of  thy  &te. 
Which  I  reveal'd  before  thee  ?  and  thy  eyes, 
Impatient  of  my  counsels,  turn  away 
To  diink  the  soft  effusion  of  her  smiles  I 
Know  then,  for  this  the  everlasting  Sire 
Deprives  thee  of  her  presence,  and  instead, 
O  wise  and  still  benevolent !  ordains 
This  horrid  visage  hither  to  pursue 
My  steps ;  that  so  thy  nature  may  discern 
Its  real  good,  and  what  alone  can  save 
Thy  feeble  spirit  in  this  hour  of  ill 
From  folly  and  despair.   O  yet  belov'd ! 
Let  not  this  headlong  terror  quite  o'ervi^elm 
Thy  scatter'd  powen ;  nor  fatal  deem  the  rage 
Of  this  tormenter,  not  his  proud  assault. 
While  1  am  here  to  vindicate  thy  toil. 
Above  the  generous  question  of  thy  aim. 
Brave  by  thy  fears,  and  in  thy  weakness  strong. 
This  hoor  he  triumphs;  but  confioot  his  mighl, 
And  dare  him  to  the  combat,  then  with  ease 
Disarm'd  and  quell'd,  his  fierceness  he  resigna 
To  bondage  and  to  scorn :  while  thus  innr 'd 
By  watchful  danger,  by  unceaiiDg  toilt 
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The  immortal  mind,  enpeiior  to  his  fiite. 
Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things, 
Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great  world, 
Resti  on  his  own  foundations.    Blow,  ye  winds ! 
Ye  waves !  ye  thunders  I  roll  your  tempest  on ; 
Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky ! 
Till  all  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 
Be  loosened  from  their  seats ;  yet  still  serene, 
The  unoonquer'd  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck ; 
And  ever  stronger  as  the  storms  advance, 
Firm  through  the  closing  ruin  holds  his  way, 
Where  Nature  calls  him  to  the  destined  goal.* 

**  So  spake  the  goddess ;  while  through  all  her  fiaroe 
Celestial  raptures  flowed,  in  every  word, 
In  every  motion  kindling  warmth  divine 
To- seise  who  listened.   Vehement  and  swift, 
As  lightning  fires  the  aromatic  shade 
In  Ethiopian  fields,  die  stripling  felt 
Her  inspiration  catch  his  fervid  soul, 
And,  starting  from  his  languor,  thus  exclaimed  : 

** '  Then  let  Ae  trial  come !  and  witness  thou, 
If  tenor  be  upon  me ;  if  I  shrink 
To  meet  the  storm,  or  fiiltor  in  my  strength 
When  hardest  it  besets  me.    Do  not  thhik 
That  I  am  fearful  and  infirm  of  soul. 
As  late  thy  eyes  beheld ;  for  thou  hast  chsng'd 
My  nature ;  thy  commanding  vdce  has  wak'd 
My  languid  powen  to  bear  me  boldly  on, 
Where'er  the  will  divine  my  path  ordams 
Through  toil  or  peril ;  only  do  not  thon 
Forsake  me ;  O  be  thon  for  ever  near. 
That  I  may  listen  to  thy  sacred  voice, 
And  guide  by  thy  decrees  my  constant  feet 
But  say,  for  ever  are  my  eyes  bereft  f 
Say,  shall  the  fiiir  Euphrosyn^  not  once 
Appear  again  to  charm  me  ?  Thou,  in  Heaven! 
0  thou  eternal  arbiter  of  things ! 
Be  thy  great  bidding  done :  for  who  am  I, 
To  question  thy  appointment!  Let  the  frowns 
Of  this  avenger  every  mom  o'ercast 
The  cheerful  dawn,  and  every  evening  damp 
With  double  night  my  dwelling ;  I  will  learn 
To  hail  them  both,  and  unrepining  bear 
His  hateful  presence ;  but  permit  my  tongue 
One  glad  request,  and  if  my  deeds  may  find 
T^y  awful  eye  propitious,  O  restore 
The  rosy-ieatur*d  maid,  again  to  cheer 
This  lonely  seat,  and  bless  me  with  her  smiles.' 

"He  spoke;  when  instant  through  the  sable 
gkwms 
With  which  that  furious  presence  had  involv'd 
The  ambient  air,  a  flood  of  radiance  came 
Swift  as  the  lightning  flash ;  the  melting  clouds 
Flew  diverse,  and  amid  the  blue  serene 
Euphrosyn^  appeared.   With  sprighdy  step 
The  nymph  alighted  on  the  irriguous  lawn, 
And  to  her  wondering  audience  thus  began. 

"  *  Lo!  I  am  here  to  answer  to  your  vows, 
And  be  the  meeting  fortunate !  I  come 
With  joyful  tidmgs ;  we  shall  part  no  more. — 
Hark !  how  the  gentle  Echo  fWmi  her  cell 
Talks  through  dbe  elifift,  and  muimuring  o'er  the 

stream 
Repeats  the  accents — we  shall  part  na  more. 
O  my  delightful  friends!  weU-pleas'd  on  high 
The  Father  has  beheld  you,  while  the  might 
Of  that  stem  foe  with  bitter  trial  prov*d 
Your  equal  doings ;  tiwn  for  ever  spake 
The  high  decree:  That  thou,  celestial  maidi 

we'er  that  grisly  phantom  on  thy  steps 


May  sometimes  dare  introde,  yet  never  dok 
Shalt  thou,  descending  to  the  abode  of  dsd, 
Alone  endure  the  rancor  of  his  arm. 
Or  leave  thy  lov*d  Euphrosyn^  behind.* 

*  She  ended  ;  and  the  whole  nnsiitic  kcm 
Immediate  vanish*d ;  rocks,  and  woods,  ud  liQi, 
The  mantiing  tent,  and  each  mysterioai  foni, 
Flew  like  the  pictures  of  a  moraing  diesm, 
When  sun-shine  fills  the  bed.   Awhib  1  Unod 
Perplex'd  and  giddy ;  till  the  radiant  power 
Who  bade  the  visionary  landscape  rise, 
As  up  to  him  I  tum'd,  with  gentlest  loob 
Preventing  my  inquiry,  thus  began. 

• '  There  let  thy  soul  acknowledge  its  em^ 
How  blind !  how  impious !  There  behold  tiw  mji 
Of  Heaven's  eternal  destiny  to  man. 
For  ever  just,  benevolent,  and  wise: 
That  Virtue's  awful  steps,  howe'er  panned 
By  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  Psin, 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste, 
Her  fair  attendant.  Pleasure.    Need  I  urfe 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  Tirioos  imd 
Of  this  existence,  that  thy  softening  soul 
At  length  may  leam  what  energy  die  hand 
Of  Virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
Of  passion,  swelling  with  distress  and  psin, 
To  mitigate  the  sharp  with  gndoos  drops 
Of  cordial  pleasure  ?  Ask  tiie  faidifal  yoatli 
Why  the  cold  um  of  her  whom  long  he  lorM 
So  often  fills  his  arms ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hoar, 
To  pay  tiie  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears? 
Oh !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  woridi 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  iut^ 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  fiom  the  naa 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooiha 
With  Virtue's  kmdest  looks  his  aching  faresA 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.--A8k  the  crowi 
Which  flies  impatient  from  tiie  vill8ge-««Ik 
To  climb  the  neighboring  difls,  when  ftr  below 
The  crael  winds  have  hurt'd  upon  die  cost 
Some  helpless  bark;  while  sscred  Pity  melB 
The  general  eye,  or  Terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  tiieir  distorted  limbs  and  honent  hair; 
While  every  motiier  closer  to  her  bresst 
Catches  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  the  ww 
Foam  through  tiie  shatter'd  vessel,  shiieb  ««» 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  spreads  his  piteow  «• 
For  succor,  swallow'd  by  die  roaring  surge, 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  die  rock, 
Drops  lifeless  down :  O !  deemest  thon  indeed 
No  kind  endeannent  here  by  Nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  Compsssion's  tears  ? 
No  sweedy-melting  sofhiess  which  attrtci^ 
O'er  all  tiiat  edge  of  pain,  die  sodsl  powo" 
Tb  this  tiieir  proper  action  end  tiieir  end  ? 
—Ask  fliy  own  heart;  vdien  at  die  nidB^tliw. 
Slow  dkrtmgfa  that  stadkms  gloom  thy  pBvnfe;*' 

Led  by  tiie  glimmenng  taper,  mows  aioond 
The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  die  soi«>         i 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  Fsne        | 

For  Grecian  heroes,  where  tiie  fNtetA  pow« 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  diMm»HfMP«^    i 
Even  as  a  &tiier  blessing,  vdiile  he  reidi 
llie  praises  of  Iks  son    Iftiiendiyi(w> 
Spuming  the  yoke  of  tiiese  ingtorioes  dsf^ 
Mx  m  tiieir  deeds  and  kindle  with  ft«f^' 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blscketf  oa  thy  »» 
When  rooted  from  the  hase,  heroic  stsw 
Mourn  in  die  dQsC»  and  tremble  at  the  fio^ 
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Of  cunt  Ambitioo :  when  the  piotv  band 

Of  jroathfl  who  fimgfat  for  freedom  and  their  mnm. 

Lie  side  by  nde  in  gore ;  when  ruffian  Pride 

TJaurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  tuma  the  pomp 

Of  public  power,  the  m^jeitf  of  rule, 

The  swoid,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 

To  akviflh,  empty  pageanta,  to  adorn 

A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 

Of  auch  as  bow  the  knee ;  when  honor'd  una 

Of  patriots  and  of  chieA,  the  awful  buat 

And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  oowaid  rage 

Of  regal  Envy,  strew  the  public  way 

With  hallow'd  ruins ;  when  the  Muse*a  haunt. 

The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 

With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 

Save  the  hoane  jargon  of  contentious  monks, 

Or  female  soperstition'B  midnight  pnyer; 

When  ruthless  Rapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 

Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 

To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base ; 

Till  Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 

Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall. 

Where  senates  once  the  price  of  monarchs  doom*d, 

Ilissea  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 

That  clasp  the  mouldering  column ;  dins  deiac'd. 

Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrilla 

Thy  healing  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear 

Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 

Or  dash  Octavius  from  the  trophied  car; 

Say.  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 

The  big  distress  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 

Those  heartennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod. 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  finoot. 

And  says  within  himself^— I  am  a  king. 

And  wheraibre  should  the  clamorous  voiee  of  woe 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear  f — ^The  baleful  dregs 

Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 

Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 

Blest  be  the  eternal  Ruler  of  the  world! 

Defil'd  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 

The  native  honon  of  the  human  aool. 

Nor  so  effiic'd  the  image  of  tta  sire.' " 
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producing  false  opinions  concerning  good  aiid 
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enumerated.  Final  cause  of  the  sense  of  ridi- 
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of  taste.  Concluding  with  an  account  of  the 
natural  and  moral  advantages  resulting  from  a 
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What  wonder  therefore,  ainee  the  endearing  tiea 
Of  passion  link  the  univenal  kind 
Of  man  so  close,  what  wonder  if  to  seareh 
This  oommoo  nature  through  the  various  change 
Of  sex,  and  age,  and  fortune,  and  the  frame         ' 
Of  each  peculiar,  draw  the  busy  mind 
With  unresisted  charms  ?  The  spacious  weat. 
And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  aouth, 
Hold  not  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  ftir, 
As  man  to  man.    Nor  only  where  the  smiles 
Of  Love  invite ;  nor  only  where  the  applause 
Of  cordial  Honor  turns  the  attentive  eye 
On  Virtue's  graceful  deeda.    For  since  the  course 
Of  things  external  acts  in  difierent  ways 
On  human  apprehensians,  as  the  hand 
Of  Nature  temper'd  to  a  difierent  frame 
Peculiar  minds ;  so  haply  where  the  powen 
Of  Fancy  neither  lessen  nor  enlarge 
The  images  of  things,  but  paint,  m  all 
Their  genuine  hues,  the  features  which  they  wore 
In  Nature ;  there  Opinion  will  be  true. 
And  Action  right.   F<Hr  Action  treads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  says  he  fblbwB  good, 
Or  flies,  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  lovely  or  defbrm'd: 
Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true. 
Where  Fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye, 
With  glaring  colors  and  distorted  lines. 
Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  sound  of  Death 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  conjur'd  up, 
And  black  before  him ;  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air 
An  unknown  depth  ?    Alas !  in  such  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  forms  of  exoellenoe  attend  ' 

The  image  of  his  country ;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  Justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakea 
The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame ; 
Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die. 
Or  stand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 
Than  to  betray  his  country  t  And  in  act 
Will  he  not  chooae  to  be  a  vrretch,  and  live  ? 
Here  vice  begins  then.    From  the  enchanting  cup 
Which  Fancy  holds  to  all,  the  unwary  thint 
Of  youth  oft  swallows  a  Circnan  draught. 
That  sheds  a  baleful  tincture  o'er  the  eye 
Of  Reason,  till  no  loager  he  discerns, 
And  only  guides  to  err.    Then  revel  forth 
A  furious  band  that  s|Niins  him  from  the  tfarooe  ? 
And  all  is  uproar.    Thus  Ambition  grasps 
The  empire  of  the  soul :  thus  pale  Revenge 
Unsheathes  her  murderous  dagger;  and  the  i 
Of  Lust  and  Rapine,  with  tmholy  arts. 
Watch  to  o'ertum  the  barrier  of  the  laws 
That  keeps  them  from  their  prey:  thos  all  the  plagma 
The  wicked  bear,  or  o'er  the  trembling  scene 
The  tragic  Muse  disckaea,  under  ahapes 
Of  honor,  safely,  pleasure,  ease,  or  pomp, 
Stole  fint  into  the  mind.    Yet  not  by  all 
Those  lying  fbrma  which  Fancy  in  the  brain 
Engenders,  are  the  kindUng  passioDs  driven 
To  guilty  deeds ;  nor  Reason  bound  in  chains^ 
That  Vice  alone  may  lord  it:  ofl  adom'd 
With  aolemn  pageants.  Folly  mounts  the  tfwme, 
And  pkys  her  Mbt-antics,  like  a  queen. 
A  thousand  garbs  'she  wears;  a  thousand  ways 
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She  wheels  her  giddy  empire^^Lo!  thus  &r 
With  bold  adventure,  to  the  Mantuan  lyre 
I  sing  of  Nature's  charms,  and  touch  well-pleas'd 
A  stricter  note :  now  haply  roust  my  song 
Unbend  her  serious  measure,  and  reveal 
In  lighter  strains,  how  Folly's  awkward  arts 
Kxcite  impetuous  Laughter's  gay  rebuke ; 
The  sportive  province  o£  the  comic  Muse. 

See !  in  what  crowds  the  uncouth  fbnns  advance 
Each  would  outstrip  the  other,  each  prevent 
Our  careful  search,  and  offer  to  your  gaze, 
Unask'd,  his  motley  features.    Wait  awhile, 
My  curious  friends!  and  let  us  first  arrange. 
In  proper  order,  your  promiscuous  throng. 

Behold  the  foremost  band ;  of  slender  thought, 
And  easy  iaith ;  whom  flattering  Fancy  soothes 
With  lying  spectres,  in  themselves  to  view 
Illustrious  forms  of  excellence  and  good. 
That  scorn  the  mansion.    With  exulting  hearts 
They  spread  their  spurious  treasures  to  the  Sun, 
And  bid  the  world  admire !  but  chief  the  glance 
Of  wishful  Envy  draws  their  joy-bright  eyes» 
And  lifVi  with  selfapplause  each  lordly  bfow. 
In  numbers  boundless  as  the  blooms  of  spring. 
Behold  their  glaring  idols,  empty  shades 
By  Fancy  gilded  o'er,  and  then  set  up 
For  adoration.    Some  in  Learning's  garb. 
With  formal  band,  and  sable-cinctur'd  gown. 
And  rags  of  mouldy  volumes.      Some  elate 
With  martial  splendor,  steely  pikes  and  swords 
Of  costly  frame,  and  gay  Phcenician  robes 
Inwrought  with  flowery  gold,  assume  the  port 
Of  stately  Valer :  listening  by  his  side 
There  stands  a  female  form ;  to  her,  with  looks 
Of  earnest  import,  pregaalit  with  amaze, 
He  talks  of  deadly  deeds,  of  breaches,  storms. 
And  sulphurous  mines,  and  ambush :  then  at  once 
Breaks  oflT,  and  smiles  to  see  her  look  so  pale. 
And  asks  some  wondering  question  of  her  foan. 
Others  of  graver  mien ;  behold,  adom'd 
With  holy  ensigns,  how  sublime  they  move. 
And,  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes. 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng ; 
Ambaamdors  of  Heaven !   Nor  much  unlike 
Is  he  whose  visage,  in  the  lazy  mist 
That  mantles  every  feature,  hides  a  brood 
Of  politic  conceits ;  of  whispers,  nods. 
And  hints  deepomen'd  with  unwieldy  schemes. 
And  dark  portents  of  state.    Ten  thousand  more, 
Prodigious  habits  and  tumultuous  tongues. 
Pour  dauntless  in,  and  swell  the  boastful  band. 
Then  comes  the  second  order,  all  who  seek 
The  debt  of  pmise,  where  watchful  Unbelief 
Darts  through  the  thin  pretence  her  squinting  eye 
Oil  some  retir'd  appearance,  which  belies 
The  boasted  virtue,  or  annuls  the  applause 
That  Justice  else  would  pay.    Here  side  by  side 
I  see  two  leaders  of  the  solemn  train 
Approaching :  one  a  female  old  and  grey. 
With  eyes  demure,  and  wrinkle-forrow'd  brow, 
Pale  as  the  cheeks  of  Death ;  yet  still  she  stuns 
The  sickening  audience  with  a  nauseous  tale ; 
How  many  youths  her  myrtloK^hains  have  worn, 
How  many  virgins  at  her  triumphs  pin'dl 
Yet  how  resolv'd  she  guards  her  cautious  heart; 
Such  is  her  terror  at  the  risks  of  love, 
And  man's  seducing  tongue!  The  other  seems 
A  bearded  sage,  ungentle  in  his  mien. 
And  sordid  all  his  habit ;  peevish  Want 
"-•IS  at  his  heela.  while  down  the  gazing  throng 
lk«,  rceounding  in  raagnific  phrase 


The  vanity  of  riches,  the  eontempi 
Of  pomp  and  power.    Be  prudent  in  yoor  ml, 
Ye  grave  associates  I  let  the  silent  gmce 
Of  her  who  blushes  at  the  fond  regard 
Her  charms  inspire,  more  eloquent  DfiMd 
The  praise  of  spotless  honor:  leiiKe  san 
Whose  eye  regards  not  his  illustrioot  poup 
And  ample  store,  but  as  indulgent  streens 
To  cheer  the  barren  soil  and  spread  the  fnoit 
Of  joy,  let  him  by  joster  measures  fix 
The  price  of  riches  and  the  end  of  power. 

Another  tribe  succeeds ;  deluded  long 
By  Fancy's  dazzling  optics,  these  behold 
The  images  of  some  peculiar  things 
With  brighter  hues  resplendent,  and  portray'd 
With  features  nobler  fiir  than  e*er  adon'd 
Their  genuine  objects.    Hence  the  feTer'd  hot 
Pants  with  delirious  hope  for  tinsel  cbtnai; 
Hence  ofl,  obtrusive  on  the  eye  of  Soon, 
Untimely  Zeal  her  witless  pride  betrays! 
And  serious  manhood  from  the  towering  aim 
Of  Wisdom,  stoops  to  emulate  the  bosit 
Of  childish  toil.    Behold  yon  mystic  fbm, 
Bedeck'd  with  feathers,  insects,  weeds,  and  ^ 
Not  with  intenser  view  the  Samian  sage 
Bent  his  fixt  eye  on  Heaven's  intenser  im. 
When  first  the  order  of  that  radisnt  scene 
Swell'd  his  exulting  thought,  than  this  sorreji 
A  muckworm's  entrails  or  a  spideKs  6ng. 
Next  him  a  jrouth,  with  flowers  and  mjrtlei  aeni 
Attends  that  vit*gin  form,  and  Uoshing  kneeis. 
With  fondest  gesture  and  a  suppliant's  toogae, 
To  win  her  coy  regard :  adieu,  for  him. 
The  dull  engagements  of  the  busdiog  worid! 
Adieu  the  sick  impertinence  of  prsise! 
And  hope,  and  action !  for  widi  her  slooe, 
By  streams  and  shades,  to  steal  these  sigtuog  ^ 
Is  all  he  asks,  and  all  that  Fate  csn  give! 
Thee  too,  fiicetious  Momion,  wandering  heA 
Thee,  dreaded  censor,  oft  have  I  beheld 
Bewilder'd  unawares:  alas!  too  long 
Flush'd  with  thy  comic  triumphs  and  the  ^ 
Of  sly  Derision !  till  on  every  side 
Hurling  thy  random  boitt,  ofiended  Truth 
Assign'd  thee  here  thy  statkm  with  the  abrs 
Of  Folly.    Thy  once  formidable  name 
Shall  grace  her  humble  records,  and  be  hfsid 
In  scoffs  and  mockery,  bandied  from  the  lifs 
Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherhood  aroood, 
So  oA  the  patient  victioM  of  thy  soon. 

But  now,  ye  gay !  to  whom  indulgent  Fate, 
Of  all  the  Muse's  empire,  hath  sasign'd 
The  fields  of  folly,  hither  each  adv-snce 
Your  sickles  j  here  tho  teeming  soil  sflfords 
Its  richest  growth.    A  fiivorite  brood  appeal* ; 
In  whom  the  demon,  with  a  mother's  joy, 
Views  all  her  charms  reflected,  sll  her  cares 
At  full  repaid.    Ye  most  illustrious  band! 
Who,  scorning  Reason's  tame,  pedantic  mlea. 
And  Order's  vulgar  bondage,  never  meant 
For  souls  sublime  as  yours,  with  generou*  ual 
Pay  Vice  the  reverence  Virtue  long  OWP^' 
And  yield  Deformity  the  fond  applause 
Which  Beauty  wont  to  claim ;  forgive  my  ""^ 
That  for  the  blushing  diflidenoe  of  }'oa^. 
It  shuns  tho  unequal  province  of  yonr  pr^ 

Thus  for  triumphant  in  the  pleasing  gw« 
Of  bhmd  Imagination,  Folly's  train  . 

Have  dar'd  our  search :  but  now  a  daiiard  tm 
Advance  reluctant,  and  with  faltering  ^^ 
Shrink  from  the  gazer's  eye{  enfeebled  b«m 
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Whom  Fancy  chills  with  visionary  fears, 

Or  bends  to  servile  tamenoss  with  conceits 

Of  shsme,  of  evil,  or  of  base  defect. 

Fantastic  and  delusive.  Here  the  slave 

Who  droops  abesh'd  when  sullen  Pomp  surveys 

His  humbler  habit ;  here  the  trembling  wretch 

Unnerv'd  and  strucic  with  Terror's  icy  bolts, 

Spent  in  weak  wailiogs,  drowned  in  shameful  tears. 

At  eveiy  dream  of  danger ;  here  subdued 

By  frondess  Laughter,  and  the  hardy  soora 

Of  old,  unfeeling  Vice,  the  abject  soul, 

Who  blushing  half  resigns  the  candid  praise 

Of  Temperance  and  Honor ;  half  disowns 

A  freeman's  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride ; 

And  hears  with  sickly  smiles  the  venal  mouth 

With  foulest  license  mock  the  patriot's  name. 

Last  of  the  motley  bands  on  whom  the  power 
Of  gay  Derision  bends  her  hostile  aim, 
Is  that  where  shameful  Ignorance  presides. 
Beneath  her  sordid  banners,  lo!  they  march. 
Like  blind  and  lame.  Whate'er  their  doubtful  hands 
Attempt,  Confusion  straight  appears  behind. 
And  troubles  all  the  work.    Through  many  a  maze, 
Perplex'd  they  struggle,  changing  every  path, 
Overturning  every  purpose ;  then  at  last 
Sit  down  dismay'd,  and  leave  the  entangled  scene 
For  Scorn  to  sport  with.    Such  then  is  the  abode 
Of  Folly  in  the  mind ;  and  such  the  shapes 
In  which  she  governs  her  obsequbus  train. 

Through  every  scene  of  ridicule  in  things 
To  lead  the  tenor  of  my  devious  lay ; 
Through  every  swift  occasion,  which  the  hand 
Of  Laughter  points  at,  when  the  mirthful  sting 
Distends  her  sallying  nerves  and  chokes  her  tongue; 
What  were  it  but  to  count  each  crystal  drop 
Which  Morning's  dew7  fingers  on  the  blooms 
Of  May  distil  ?    Suffice  it  to  have  said. 
Where'er  the  power  of  Ridicule  displays 
Her  quaint-ey'd  visago,  some  incongruous  tarn, 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combin'd. 
Strikes  on  the  quick  observer :  whether  Pomp, 
Or  Praise,  or  Beauty,  mix  their  partial  claim 
Where  sordid  fashions,  where  ignoble  deeds. 
Where  foul  deformity,  are  wont  to  dwell ; 
Or  whether  these  with  violation  loth*d, 
Invade  resplendent  Pomp's  imperious  mien. 
The  charms  of  Beauty,  or  the  boast  of  Praise. 
Ask  we  for  what  fair  end,  the  Almighty  Sire 
In  mortal  bosoms  wakes  this  gay  contempt, 
These  grateful  stings  of  laughter,  firom  disgust 
Educing  pleasure  7   Wherefore,  but  to  aid 
The  tardy  steps  of  Reason,  and  at  once' 
By  this  prompt  impulse  urge  us  to  depress 
The  giddy  aims  of  Folly  ?  Though  the  light 
Of  Truth,  slow  dawning  on  the  inquiring  mind, 
A  t  length  unfolds,  through  many  a  subtle  tie. 
How  these  uncouth  disonlers  end  at  last 
In  public  evil!  yet  benignant  Heaven, 
Conscious  how  dim  the  dawn  of  Truth  appears 
To  thousands ;  conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 
Frona  labon  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  bumble  life  affords  for  studious  thought 
T'o  scan  the  maze  of  Nature ;  therefore  stamp'd 
The  glaring  scenes  with  characters  of  scorn, 
Aa  broad,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  clown, ' 
As  to  the  letter'd  sage's  curious  eye. 

Such  are  the  various  aspects  of  the  mind — 
Some  heavenly  genius,  whose  unclouded  thoughts 
Attain  that  secret  harmony  which  blends 
The  ethereal  spirit  with  in  mould  of  clay ; 


O !  teach  me  to  reveal  the  graceful  charm 
That  searchless  Nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
Diffuses,  to  behold,  in  lifeless  things, 
The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself. 
Of  thought  and  passion.  Mark  the  sable  woods 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow ; 
With  what  religious  awe  fhe  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye !  Behold  the  expanse 
Of  yon  gay  landscape,  where  the  silver  clouds 
Flit  o'er  the  heavens  before  the  sprightly  breeze  .* 
Now  their  grey  cincture  skirts  the  doubtful  Sun ; 
Now  streams  of  splendor,  through  their  opening  veil 
Effulgent,  sweep  from  off  the  gilded  lawn 
The  ab'rial  shadows;  on  the  curling  brook. 
And  on  the  shady  margin's  quivering  leaves 
With  quickest  lustre  glancing ;  while  you  view 
The  prospect,  say,  within  your  cheerful  breast 
Plays  not  the  lively  sense  of  winning  mirth 
With  cbuds  and  sun-shinechequer'd,  while  the  roond 
Of  social  converse,  to  the  inspiring  tongue 
Of  some  gay  nymph  amid  her  subject  train. 
Moves  all  obsequious  ?  Whence  is  this  effect. 
This  kindred  power  of  such  discordant  things  ?  % 
Or  flows  their  semblance  from  that  mystic  tone 
To  which  the  new-bom  mind's  harmonious  powen 
At  first  were  strung?   Or  rather  from  the  links 
Which  artful  custom  twines  around  her  frame  ? 

For  when  the  difierent  images  of  things. 
By  chance  combin'd,  have  struck  the  attentive  soul 
With  deeper  impulse^  or,  connected  long, 
Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  howe'er  distinct 
The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  ooigunciion  an  eternal  tie, 
And  sympathy  unbroken.   Let  the  mind- 
Recall  one  partner  of  the  various  league. 
Immediate,  lo !  the  finn  confederates  rise. 
And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes ; 
One  movement  governs  the  cdbsenting  throng. 
And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasures  shine. 
Or  all  are  sadden'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 
Twas  thus,  if  ancient  Fame  the  truth  unfold. 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent-stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspir'd 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  Pole : 
Then,  though  disjoined  by  kingdoms,  though  the  main 
Roll'd  its  broad  surge  betwixt,  and  different  stars 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions,  yet  preserv'd 
The  former  friendship,  and  remember'd  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth :  whate'er  the  line 
Which  once  posseas'd,  nor  pause,  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere  with  trembling  speed 
He  found  its  path,  and  fix'd  unerring  there. 
Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 
A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 
Those  long-connected  scenes  where  first  they  mov'd 
The  attention :  backward  through  her  mazy  walks 
Guiding  the  wanton  Fancy  to  hef  scope. 
To  temples,  courts,  or  fields ;  with  all  the  band 
Of  painted  forms,  of  passious  and  designs 
Attendant :  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself. 
The  prospect  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 
Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  mind. 

By  these  mysterious  ties  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 
Reclaims  theix  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste- 
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Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  collecuag  all 
The  various  forms  of  being  to  present. 
Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  Art, 
Their  largest  choice :  like  Spring's  unfolded  blooms 
£xhaiing  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 
May  taste  at  will,  from  their  selected  spoils 
To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expanse 
Of  living  lakes  in  Summer's  noontide  calm. 
Reflects  the  bordering  shade,  and  sun-bright  heavexu, 
With  fairer  semblance;  not  the  sculptured  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 
Than  he,  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  Art 
Propitious  view'd,  and  from  his  genial  star 
Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind ; 
Than  his  attemper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  seal  of  Nature.    There  alone  unchang'd. 
Her  form  remains.  The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets:  the  trembling  chord 
Resounds  for  over  in  the  abstracted  ear. 
Melodious :  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 
Shines  with  un'beting  lustre.    Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  wnth  all  that  Nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mixt  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast, 
V§ih  conscious  pride.   From  Ihem  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things ; 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.    By  degrees,  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate :  the  plastic  powers 
Labor  for  action :  blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom,  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye, 
From  Heaven  to  Earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 
Like  spectres  troopmg  to  the  wizard's  call. 
Flit  swift  before  him.    Fiom  the  womb  of  Earth, 
From  Ocean's  bed,  they  come ;  the  eternal  Heavens 
Disclose  their  splendors,  and  the  dark  Abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unloiown.  With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.  Now  compares 
Their  different  forms;  now  blends  them,  now  di- 
vides. 
Enlarges,  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  inflnitely  varies.  Hither  now. 
Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.  At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.  Lucid  order  dawns ; 
And  as  fiom  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  Nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  Earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  Sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.   Colors  mingle,  features  join ; 
And  lines  oonveige:  the  fainter  ports  retire; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbor  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
,  Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art, 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  &ir  conceptbn ;  which,  embodied  thtis, 
And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  object  ascertain'd;  while  Uius  ipform'd, 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill, 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featur'd  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  impassion'd  verse, 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 
Of  Nature's  great  original  we  scan 
V  lively  child  of  Art ;  while  line  by  line, 


And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  Msle 
Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beaoty't  pihi 
Betwixt  them  vravering  hangs :  appfauiding  lof« 
Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  moittl  ntto  sipiKi 
To  tempt  creative  praise.  As  when  a  doQd 
Of  gathering  hail,  with  limpid  crusis  of  ice 
IncLos'd  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  Sim, 
Collects  his  large  effulgence;  straight  the  Hetioi 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  band 
The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gase, 
Appall'd ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Gangn  dooto 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithia't  name. 
To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  boa 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

Such  various  bliss  tiie  vrell-tun'd  heart  tajpn, 
Favor'd  of  Heaven !  while,  plung'd  in  »fdid  aa 
The  unfeeling  vulgar  mocks  the  boon  dirine: 
And  harsh  Austerity,  from  whose  reboks 
Young  Love  and  smiling  Wonder  shrink  anr 
Abash'd,  and  chili  of  heart,  with  sager  fitnns 
Condemns  the  fair  enchantment  On  my  ftnin. 
Perhaps  even  now,  some  cold  fastidioiB  judge 
Casts  a  disdainful  eye ;  and  calls  my  toil. 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  whidi  I  vof, 
The  dream  of  folly.   Thon.  grave  oeoior!  w, 
Is  Beauty  then  a  dream,  because  the  glooisi 
Of  dullness  hang  too  heavy  on  thy  seme. 
To  let  her  shine  upon  thee?  So  the  nan 
Whose  eye  ne'er  open*d  on  the  light  of  Earn. 
Might  smile  with  scom  while  raptor'd  riiioQ  f^ 
Of  the  gay-color'd  radiance  flushing  bright 
O'er  all  creation.  From  the  wise  be  fu 
Such  gross  unhaUow'd  pride ;  nor  needs  dt  m 
Descend  so  low ;  but  rather  now  onibld. 
If  human  thought  could  reach,  or  woRb  nofi^ 
By  what  mysterioua  &bric  of  the  mind, 
The  deep-felt  joys  and  harmony  of  sound 
Result  fitMU  airy  motion  ;  and  from  diape 
The  lovely  phantoms  of  sublime  and  bxr. 
By  what  fine  ties  hath  God  connected  thin^ 
When  preaent  in  the  mind,  which  in  theBselTCf 
Have  no  connexion  ?  Sure  the  rising  Son 
O'er  the  cerulean  convex  of  the  sea, 
With  equal  brightness  and  with  equal  waraik 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  sod 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  po«m 
Exulting  in  the  splendor  she  beholds; 
Like  a  young  conqueror  moving  through  tbe  posp 
Of  some  triumphal  day.    When  join'd  at  eve. 
Soft  murmuring  streams  and  gales  of  gendeit  hv 
Melodious  Philomela's  wakeful  strain 
Attemper,  could  not  man's  disoernipg  ear 
Through  aU  its  tones  the  sympathy  pame; 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameleii  joy 
Steal  through  his  veins,  and  ian  the  awakeo'd  iMCi 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturous  as  the  MOf  ^ 

But  were  not  Nature  still  endow'd  at  laije 
With  all  which  life  requires,  though  "M*"'* 
With  such  enchantment :  wherefore  then  fcer  k» 
So  exquisitely  foir?  her  breath  perfon'd 
With  such  ethereal  sweetness  7  iriienoe  her  voM 
Inform'd  at  will  to  raise  or  to  raprea 
The  impassion'd  soul  ?  and  whence  the  lobei  fft'ff' 
Which  thus  invest  her  with  more  Invaly  pfl"P 
Than  fancy  can  describe?  Whence  hat  fiw« "* 
O  source  divine  of  ever4kywiqg  love, 
And  thy  unmeasur*d  goodness?  Not  eonMit 
With  every  food  of  lift  fo  nooiish  nBB» 
By  kind  illusions  of  tha  wonderiog  mb/^ 
Thou  mBk*9t  all  natiup  U«ur^  to  bv  fy«» 
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Or  muBic  to  hu  ear:  well-pleu'd  he  •cans 
The  goodly  prospect ;  and  with  inuurd  smiles 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  phiin ; 
Beholds  the  azore  canopy  of  Heaven, 
And  living  kimps  that  over-arch  his  head 
V^ith  more  than  regal  splendor ;  bends  his  ears 
To  the  full  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasing  error  of  his  thought, 
Nor  doubtB  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch, 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time ; 
So  sweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attract 
The  fixed  soul ;  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destin'd  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet    So  fables  tell, 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploits. 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spells 
Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  paradise  disclos'd 
Amid  the  dubbus  wild :  with  streams,  and  shades* 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles* 
Cheers  his  long  kibori,  and  renews  his  frame. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  delbrm'd,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  ?   This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold,. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
isut  God  alone  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 
He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  just  in  all, 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  Heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  Nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
IxMig  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sun-shine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely!  how  commanding!  But  though  Heaven 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 
Without  fiiir  Culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers,. 
And  shelter  fiom  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yield  the  harvest  prorois'd  in  its  spring. 
Nor  yet  will  every  toil  with  equal  stores 
Repay  the  lillePs  labor ;  or  attend 
His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 
The  olive  or  the  laurel.    Different  minds 
Incline  to  diflTerent  objects :  one  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 
And  gentlest  beauty.    Hence  when  lightning  firea 
The  arch  of  Heaven^  and  thunders  rock  the  ground, 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 
And  Ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky ; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 
From  some  high  cliff,  superior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs, 
All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream, 
To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
Of  plantaia  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 
The  tale  of  riighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 
Resound  tofl-warbling  all  the  livelong  day  r 


Consenting  Zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 
Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves ; 
And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  monm. 
Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

Oh !  blest  of  Hoaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  Luxury,  the  syren !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Homer,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul !   What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honors  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome^  the  column  and  the*  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptur'd  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  nanoow.  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him,  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem^ 
Its  lucid  leaves  imfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  Sun's  effulgence,  not  a  stnin 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreprov'd.    Nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  the  attentive  mind. 
By  this  harroonbus  action  on  her  powers. 
Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 
This  fiiir  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 
Refine  at  length,  and  every  pessbn  weaa 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 
But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 
On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 
These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 
Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 
The  world's  foundations.,  if  to  these  the  mind 
Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  Uien  mightier  fiur 
Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 
Of  Ber\'ile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  ? 
Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 
To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear? 
Lo!  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rolling  waves,  the  Sun's  unwearied  course. 
The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 
For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man :  we>  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine :  h»  telb  the  heart. 
He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 
Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himselC 
Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan ; 
.And  form  to  hii,  the  relish,  of  their  souls. 
3  E9 
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ODE 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  FRANCIS,  EARL 
OF  HUNTINGDON. 


The  wise  and  great  of  every  clime, 
Through  all  the  spacioai  walks  of  Time, 
Where'er  the  Muse  her  power  display'd, 
With  joy  have  litten'd  aiid  obey'd. 
For,  taught  of  Heaven,  the  sacred  Nine 
Peisuaaive  numbers,  fbrma  divine. 

To  mortal  sense  impart : 
They  best  the  soul  with  glory  fire ; 
They  noblest  counsels,  boldest  deeds  inspire; 
And  high  o'er  Fortune's  rage  enthrone  the  fixed 

heart. 

Nor  leH  prevailing  is  their  charm 

The  vengeful  bosom  to  disarm ; 

To  melt  the  proud  with  human  woe, 

And  prompt  unwilling  tears  to  flow. 

Can  wealth  a  power  like  this  aiibrd  ? 

Can  Cromwell's  arts,  or  Marlborough's  sword, 

An  equal  empire  claim  7 
No,  Hastings.    Thou  my  words  will  own : 
Thy  breast  the  gifts  of  every  Muse  hath  known; 
Nor  shall  the  giver's  love  disgrace  thy  noble  name. 

The  Muse's  awful  art, 
And  the  blest  function  of  the  poet's  tongue, 
Ne'er  shalt  thou  blush  to  honor ;  to  assert 
From  all  that  scorned  Vice  or  slavish  Fear  hath 
sung. 
Nor  shall  the  blandishment  of  Tuscan  strings 

Warbling  at  will  in  Pleasure's  myrtle  bower ; 
Nor  shall  the  servile  notes  to  Celtic  kings 

By  flattering  minstrels  paid  in  evil  hour. 
Move  thee  to  spurn  the  heavenly  Muse's  reign. 
A  different  strain, 
And  other  themes. 
From  her  prophetic  shades  and  hallow'd  streams, 
(Thou  well  canst  witness)  meet  the  purged  ear: 
Such,  as  when  Greece  to  her  immortal  shell 
Rejoicing  listen*d,  godlike  sounds  to  hear ; 

To  hear  the  sweet  instructress  tell 

(While  men  and  heroes  throng'd  around) 

How  life  its  noblest  use  may  find, 

How  well  for  freedom  be  resign'd  ; 

And  how,  by  Glory,  Virtue  shall  be  crown'd. 


Such  was  the  Chian  father's  strain 
To  many  a  kind  domestio  train. 
Whose  pious  hearth  and  genial  bowl 
Had  cheer'd  the  reverend  pilgrim's  mil: 
When,  every  hospitable  rite 
With  equal  bounty  to  requite. 

He  struck  his  magic  strings ; 

And  pour'd  spontaneous  numbers  forth, 

And  seiz'd  their  can  with  tales  of  ancient  worth, 

And  fill'd  their  musing  hearts  with  vast  heroic  things. 

Now  ofl,  where  happy  spirils  dwell. 
Where  yet  he  tones  his  charming  shell. 
Oft  near  him,  with  applauding  hands. 
The  Genius  of  his  country  stands. 


To  listening  gods  he  makes  him  kDowo, 
That  man  divine,  by  whom  wers  arnn 

The  seeds  of  Grecian  fame: 

Who  first  the  race  with  freedon  fir'd; 

From  whom  Lycurgus  Sparta's  sou  ioipir'd; 

From  whom  Plataean  palms  and  Cyprian  inptbei 


O  noUest,  happiest  age! 
When  Aristidee  mrd.  and  Cimon  fbogfai; 
When  all  the  generous  fiuits  of  Honwr  •  pip 
Exulting  Pindar  saw  to  full  perfectioo  brou^ 
O  Pindar,  ofl  shalt  thou  be  hail'd  of  me: 

Not  that  Apollo  fed  thee  from  hii  ihriDe; 
Not  that  thy  lips  drank  sweemesi  fron  the  bet 
Nor  yet  that,  studious  of  thy  ooiai  divioe, 
Pan  danc'd  their  meaanre  with  the  lylvsn  ilita^ 
But  that  thy  song 
Was  proud  to  unfold 
What  thy  base  rulers  trembled  to  behoU; 
Amid  corrupted  Thebes  was  proud  to  tell 
The  deeds  of  AthoM  and  the  Penian  itttiM. 
Hence  on  thy  head  their  impiooB  vengeuoe  iu 
But  thou,  O  faithful  to  thy  fame. 
The  Muse's  law  didst  rightly  know; 
That  who  would  animate  his  lays, 
And  other  minds  to  virtue  raise, 
Must  feel  his  own  with  all  her  spirit  glow. 

UL 

Are  there,  approv'd  of  later  times,  ^ 
Whoee  verse  adomM  a  tyrant's*  cnmm\ 
Who  saw  migestic  Rome  betrsy'd. 
And  lent  the  imperial  ruffian  aid  f 
Alas !  not  one  polluted  bard. 
No,  not  the  strains  that  fiiincioi  baud, 
Or  Tibur's  hills  replied. 
Dare  to  the  Muse's  ear  aspire ; 
Save  that,  instructed  by  the  Grecian  lyn. 
With  Freedom's  ancient  notes  their  ihameTil  v 
they  hide. 

Mark,  how  the  dread  Pantheon  standi, 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands: 
Amid  the  tojrs  of  idle  state. 
How  simply,  how  severely  great! 
Then  torn,  and,  while  each  western  dine 
Presents  her  tuneful  sons  to  Time, 

So  mark  thou  Milton's  name; 
And  add,  "  Thus  diflfers  from  the  throne 
The  spirit  which  inlbrm'd  thy  awful  «>«. 
Which  bade  thy  potent  voice  protect  tby  ompbt' 
&me." 

Tet  hence  barbaric  Zeal 
His  memory  with  unholy  rage  puisoei; 
While  from  these  arduous  cafes  of  puWic  w* 
She  bids  each  baid  begone,  and  rest  bim  witt  i» 
Muse.  .  , 

Ofbol!  to  think  the  man,  whose  ample B»» 
Most  gnsp  at  all  that  yonder  itan  wtvpi 
Must  join  the  noblest  forms  of  erery  bod. 
The  world's  roost  perfect  imsge  lo  dJiptof' 
Can  e'er  hi*  country's  migeily  beboia. 
Unmov'd  or  cold ! 
Ofool!  to  deem  .^ 

TTiat  he,  whose  thought  must  nrni  ^^  "^' 
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WboM  heart  most  every  itroog  emotum  know, 
Inspired  by  Natore,  or  by  Fortune  taught ; 
That  be«  if  haply  lome  preBumptuons  foe, 
With  iabe  ignoble  icience  fraught. 
Shall  spurn  at  Freedom's  faithful  band; 
That  he  their  dear  defence  will  shun, 
Or  hide  their  glories  from  the  Sun, 
Or  deal  their  vengeance  with  a  woman's  hand ! 


IV. 


I  care  not  that  in  Amo's  plain, 
Or  on  the  sportive  banks  of  Seine, 
From  public  themes  the  Mnse*s  quire 
Content  with  polish*d  ease  retire. 
Where  priests  the  studious  head  command, 
Where  tyrants  bow  the  warlike  hand 

To  vile  Ambition's  aioi. 
Say,  what  can  puUic  themes  afibrd, 
Save  venal  hooors  to  an  hateful  lord, 
Reserv'd  for  augiy  Heaven,  and  soom'd  of  honeet 

Fame? 

But  here,  where  Freedom's  equal  throne 
To  all  her  valiant  sods  is  known ; 
Where  all  are  conscious  of  her  cares. 
And  each  the  power,  that  rules  him,  shares ; 
Here  let  the  Bard,  whose  dastard  tongue 
Leaves  public  arguments  unsung. 

Bid  public  praise  farewell: 
Let  him  to  fitter  climes  remove. 
Far  from  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  love. 
And  lull  mysterious  monks  to  slumber  in  their  cell. 

O  Hastings,  not  to  all 
Can  ruling  Heaven  the  same  endowments  lend 
Yet  still  doth  Nature  to  her  offspring  call, 
That  to  one  general  weal  their  difierent  poweia 
they  bend, 
Unenvious.    Thus  alone,  though  strains  divine 
Inform  the  bosom  of  the  Muse's  son ; 
Though  with  new  honors  the  patrician's  line 
Advance  fh>m  age  to  age ;  yet  thus  alone 
They  win  the  suffrage  of  impartial  Fame. 
The  poet's  name 
He  best  shall  prove. 
Whose  lays  the  soul  with  noblest  passions  move. 
But  thee,  O  progeny  of  heroes  old, 
Thee  to  severer  toils  thy  fate  requires: 
The  &te  which  fbrm'd  thee  in  a  chosen  mould. 
The  grateful  country  of  thy  sires. 
Thee  to  sublimer  paths  demand ; 
Sublimer  than  thy  sires  could  trace. 
Or  thy  own  Edward  teach  his  race. 
Though  Gaul's  proud  genius  sank  beneadt  his  hand* 

V. 

From  rich  domains  and  snl^ect  fimns. 
They  led  the  rustic  youth  to  arms; 
And  kings  their  stem  achievements  fear'd ; 
While  private  Strife  their  banners  rear'd. 
But  loiUer  scenes  to  thee  are  shown. 
Where  Empire's  wide-establish'd  throne 
No  private  master  fills : 
Where,  long  foretold,  the  people  reigns : 
Where  each  a  vassal's  humble  heart  disdains; 
And  judgeth  what  he  sees;  and,  as  he  judgeth,  wills. 

Here  be  it  thine  to  calm  and  guide 
The  swelling  democratic  tide ; 


To  watch  the  state's  uncertain  frame. 
And  bafik  Faction's  partial  aim: 
But  chiefly,  with  deieimin'd  zeal. 
To  quell  that  servile  band,  who  kneel 

To  Freedom's  banish'd  ibes; 
That  monster,  which  is  daily  found 
Expert  and  bold  thy  country's  peace  to  wound ; 
Tet  dreads  to  handle  anna,  nor  manly  counsel  knows. 

TiB  highest  Heaven's  command, 
That  guilty  aims  should  sordid  paths  pursue ; 
That  what  ensnares  the  heart  should  maim  the 
hand. 
And  Virtue's  worthless  foes  be  fabe  to  Glory  too. 
But  look  on  Freedom.  See,  through  every  age 
What  labors,  perils,  griefs,  hath  she  disdain'd ! 
What  arms,  what  regal  pride,  what  priestly  rage. 
Have  her  dread  ofispring  conquer'd  or  sustain'd ! 
For  Albion  well  have  conquer'd.  Let  the  strains 
Of  happy  swains. 
Which  now  resound 
Where  Scarsdale's  cliflb  the  swelling  pastures 

bound. 
Bear  witness.  There,  ofl  let  the  fanner  hail 
The  sacred  orchard  which  embowers  his  gate. 
And  show  to  strangers  passing  down  the  vale. 
Where  Ca'ndish,  Booth,  and  Osborne  sate; 
When,  bursting  from  their  country's  chain. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  deadly  harms. 
Of  papal  snares  and  lawless  anas. 
They  plann'd  for  Freedom  this  her  noblest  reign. 

VI. 

This  reign,  these  laws,  this  public  care. 
Which  Nassau  gave  us  all  to  share, 
Had  ne'er  adom'd  the  English  name, 
Could  Fear  have  silenc'd  Freedom's  claim. 
But  Fear  in  vain  attempt*  to  bind 
Those  lofty  eflforts  of  the  mind 

Which  social  Good  inspires ; 
Where  men,  for  this,  assault  a  throne, 
Each  adds  the  common  welfare  to  his  own ; 
And  each  unoonqner'd  heart  the  strength  of  all 

acquires. 

Say,  was  it  thus,  when  late  we  view'd 
Our  fields  in  civil  blood  imbrued  ? 
When  Fortune  crown'd  the  barbarous  host, 
And  half  the  astonish'd  isle  was  lost  7 
Did  one  of  all  that  vaunting  train. 
Who  dare  affront  a  peaceful  reign. 

Durst  one  in  arms  appear  ? 
Durst  one  in  counsels  pledge  his  life  t 
Stake  his  luxurious  fortunes  in  the  strife  f 
Or  lend  his  boasted  name  his  vagrant  friends  to 
cheer? 

Tet,  Hastings,  theee  are  they 
Who  challenge  to  themselves  thy  coontiy's  Unf ; 
The  true ;  the  constant :  who  alone  can  weigh 
What  Glory  should  demand,  or  Liberty  approve! 
But  let  their  works  declare  them.  Thy  free  powers. 
The  generous  powers  of  thy  prevailing  mind. 
Not  for  the  tasks  of  their  confederate  hours. 
Lewd  brawls  and  lurking  slander,  were  design'd. 
Be  thou  thy  own  approver.    Honest  praise 

Oft  nobly  sways 

Ingenuous  youth : 
Bnt,  sought  from  cowards  and  the  lying  mouth. 
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Praise  is  reproach.  Eternal  God  alooe 
For  mortals  fixeth  that  sublime  award. 
He,  from  the  faithful  records  of  his  throne. 

Bids  the  historian  and  the  bard 

Dispose  of  honor  and  of  scorn ; 

Discern  the  patriot  from  the  slave; 

And  write  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave 
For  lessons  to  the  multitude  unborn. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NAIADa 
1746. 

Argument 

The  nsrmphs,  who  preside  over  springs  and  rivulets, 
are  addressed  at  day*break,  in  honor  of  their 
several  functions,  and  of  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  the  natural  and  to  the  moral  world.  Their 
origin  is  deduced  from  the  first  allegorical  deities, 
or  powers  of  Nature;  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  old  mythological  poeu,  concerning  the  gene- 
ration of  the  gods  and  the  rise  of  things.  They 
are  ttten  successively  considered,  as  giving  motion 
to  the  air  and  exciting  summer-breezes;  as  nour- 
ishing and  beautifying  the  vegetable  creation ;  as 
contributing  to  the  fullness  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  consequently  to  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce; and,  by  that  means,  to  the  maritime  part 
of  military  power.  Next  is  represented  their 
favorable  influeqpe  upon  health,  when  assisted  by 
rural  exercise :  which  introduces  their  connexion 
with  the  art  of  physic,  and  the  happy  efiectB  of 
mineral  medicinal  springs.  Lastly,  they  are  cele- 
brated  for  the  friendship  which  the  Muses  bear 
them,  and  for  the  true  inspiration  which  temper^ 
ance  only  can  receive :  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  more  licentious  poets. 

O'er  yonder  eastern  hill  the  twilight  pale 
Wslks  forth  from  darkness ;  and  the  god  of  day, 
With  bright  Astraea  seated  by  his  side. 
Waits  yet  to  leave  the  ocean.  Tarry,  Nymphs, 
Ye  Nymphs,  ye  blue.ey'd  progeny  of  Thames, 
Who  now  the  mazes  of  this  rugged  heath 
Trace  with  your  fleeting  steps;  who  all  night  long 
Repeat,  amid  the  cool  and  tranquil  air, 
Your  lonely  murmurs,  tarry :  and  receive 
My  ofier'd  lay.  To  pay  you  homage  doe, 
I  leave  the  gates  of  Sleep ;  nor  shall  my  lyre 
Too  fiir  into  the  splendid  hours  of  mom 
Engage  your  audience :  my  observant  hand 
Shall  close  the  strain  ere  any  sultry  beam 
Approach  you.  To  your  subterranean  haunts 
Ye  then  may  timely  steal ;  to  pace  with  care 
The  humid  sands ;  to  loosen  from  the  soil 
The  bubbling  sources ;  to  direct  the  rills 
To  meet  in  wider  channels;  or  beneath 
Some  grotto's  dripping  arch,  at  height  of  noon 
To  slumber,  shelter'd  from  the  burning  heaven. 

Where  shall  my  song  begin,  ye  Nymphs  ?  or  end  f 
Wide  is  your  praise  and  copious — First  of  things, 
First  of  the  lonely  powers,  ere  Time  arose. 
Were  Love  and  Chaos.    Love  the  sire  of  Fate ; 
Elder  than  Chaos.  Bom  of  Fate  was  Time, 
Who  many  sons  and  many  comely  births 
Devoured,  relentless  father :  till  the  child 
Of  Rhea  drove  him  from  the  upper  sky 
And  quell'd  his  deadly  might.    Then  social  reign'd 


The  kindred  powers,  Tethys,  and  reverend  Op, 
And  spotless  Vesta ;  while  supreme  of  iway 
Remained  the  cloud-oompeller.   From  the  cooefa 
Of  Tethys  sprang  the  sedgy-crowned  rsce, 
Who  from  a  thousand  urns,  o*er  every  elisie. 
Send  tribute  to  their  parent :  and  fran  then 
Are  ye,  O  Naiads:  Arethusa  fair, 
And  tuneful  Aganippe;  that  sweet  nane, 
Bandusia;  that  aofi  fiimily  which  dwelt 
With  Syrian  Daphne ;  and  the  honoi'd  ihbce 
Belov'd  of  FiBon.   Listen  to  my  strain. 
Daughten  of  Tethys :  Usten  to  your  praiae. 

You,  Nymphs,  the  winged  offipriog,  which  of  oU 
Aurora  to  divine  Astneus  bore. 
Owns ;  and  your  aid  beseecheth.   When  the  migk 
Of  Hyperion,  from  his  noontide  throne 
Unbends  their  languid  pinions,  aid  fron  job 
They  ask :  Favonius  and  the  mild  Sooih-weit 
From  you  relief  implore.  Your  ssUying  aiieiai 
Fresh  vigor  to  their  weary  wings  impart 
Again  they  fly,  disporting ;  from  the  meed 
Half-ripen'd  and  the  tender  blades  of  con, 
To  sweep  the  noxious  mildew ;  or  dispel 
Contagious  steams,  which  oft  the  parched  Euth 
Breathes  on  her  fainting  sons.  From  nooo  to  tn. 
Along  the  river  and  the  paved  brook, 
Ascend  the  cheerful  breezes:  hail'd  of  btrdi 
Who,  fast  by  learned  Cam,  the  iEolian  lyre 
Solicit ;  nor  unwelcome  to  the  youth 
Who  on  the  heights  of  TSbnr,  all  inclin'd 
O'er  rushing  Anio,  with  a  pious  hand 
The  reverend  scene  delineates,  broken  ftnes. 
Or  tombs,  or  pillar'd  aqueducts,  the  pomp 
Of  ancient  Time ;  and  haply,  while  he  acaDi 
The  ruins,  with  a  silent  tear  ravolves 
The  fame  and  fortune  of  imperioos  Rome. 

You  too,  0  Nymphs,  and  your  unenvioiB  sid 
The  rural  powen  confess ;  and  still  prepare 
For  you  their  choicest  treasures.   Pen  coianai)^ 
Oft  as  the  Delian  king  with  Siriui  holds 
The  central  heavens,  the  father  of  the  grore 
Commands  his  Dryads  over  your  abodes 
To  apread  their  deepest  umbrage.   Well  the  ffA 
Remembereth  bow  indulgent  ye  sappUed 
Your  genial  devi's  to  nune  them  in  their  prime- 

Pfeles,  the  pasture's  queen,  where'er  ye  itnj. 
Punues  your  steps,  delighted;  sod  the  pith 
With  living  verdure  clothes.  Around  yourhMBi 
The  laughing  Chloris,  with  profosest  band. 
Throws  wide  her  blooms,  her  odors.  Still  with)« 
Pbmona  seeks  to  dwell:  and  o'er  the  lanw. 
And  o'er  the  vale  of  Richmond,  where  with  Tbsw 
Ye  love  to  wander,  Amalthea  poars 
Well-pleas'd  the  wealth  of  that  Ammonion  boni 
Her  dower ;  unmindful  of  the  fragrant  isles 
Nyseean  or  Atlantic.  Nor  canst  thou. 
(Albeit  oft,  ungrateful,  thou  dost  mock 
The  beverage  of  the  sober  Naiad'a  orn, 
O  Bromiua,  O  lioniean)  nor  canat  thon 
Disown  the  powen  whose  bounty,  ill  repaid. 
With  nectar  feeds  thy  tendrils.  Yet  fiom  me. 
Yet,  blameless  Nymphs,  from  my  delighted  lyi». 
Accept  the  rites  your  bounty  well  may  claiiB. 
Nor  heed  the  scoffings  of  the  Edonian  baod- 
For  better  praise  awaits  you.  Thames,  yw' J"*' 
As  down  the  verdant  slope  your  duteooB  nU* 
Descend,  the  tribute  stately  Thames  receir* 
Delighted ;  and  your  piety  applaads; 
And  bids  his  eopious  tide  roll  on  secore,  ^^ 
For  faithful  are  bis  daughten ;  and  with  ««» 
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Auspicious  gralulates  the  bark  which,  now 
His  banks  forsaking,  her  adventurous  wings 
Yields  to  the  breeze,  with  Albion's  happy  gifts 
Extremest  isles  to  bless.   And  oft  at  mom. 
When  Hermes,  from  Olympus  bent  o'er  Earth 
To  bear  the  words  of  Jove,  on  yonder  hill 
Stoops  lightly-sailing ;  oft  intent  your  spring! 
He  views :  and  waving  o'er  some  new-born  stream 
His  blest  pacific  wand,  **  And  yet,"  he  cries, 
"Yet,"  cries  the  son  of  Maia,  "though  recluse 
And  silent  be  your  stores,  from  you,  fair  Nymphs, 
Flows  wealth  and  kind  society  to  men. 
By  you,  my  function  and  my  honor'd  name 
Do  I  possess ;  while  o'er  the  Bcetic  vale. 
Or  through  the  towen  of  Memphis,  or  the  palms 
By  sacred  Ganges  water'd,  I  conduct 
The  English  merchant:  with  the  buxom  fleece 
Of  fertile  Ariconium  while  I  clothe 
Sarmatian  kings ;  or  to  the  household  gods 
Of  Syria,  from  the  bleak  Comubian  shore. 
Dispense  the  mineral  treasure  which  of  old 
Sidonian  pilots  sought,  when  this  fair  land 
Was  yet  unconscious  of  those  generous  arts 
Which  wise  Phcenicia  from  their  native  clime 
Transplanted  to  a  more  indulgent  Heaven." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Hermes:  such  the  praise, 
O  Naiads,  which  from  tongues  celestial  waits 
Your  bounteous  deeds.  From  bounty  issueth  power: 
And  those  who,  sedulous  in  prudent  works. 
Relieve  the  wants  of  nature,  Jove  repays 
With  noble  wealth,  and  his  own  seat  on  Earth, 
Fit  judgments  to  pronounce,  and  curb  the  might 
Of  wicked  men.  Your  kind  unfailing  nms 
Not  vainly  to  the  hospitable  arts 
Of  Hermes  yield  their  store.    For,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Hath  he  not  won  the  unconqueraUe  queen 
Of  arms  to  court  your  friendship  ?  You  she  owns 
The  fair  associates  who  extend  her  sway 
Wide  o'er  the  mighty  deep ;  and  grateful  things 
Of  you  she  uttereth,  oft  as  from  the  shore 
Of  Thames,  or  Medway's  vale,  or  the  green  beoks 
Of  Vecta,  she  her  thondering  navy  leada 
ToCalpe's  foaming  channel,  or  the  rough 
Cantabrian  suige;  her  auspices  divine 
Imparting  to  the  senate  and  the  prince 
Of  Albion,  to  dismay  barbaric  kings. 
The  Iberian,  or  the  Celt    The  pride  of  kings 
Was  ever  scom'd  by  Pallas :  and  of  old 
Rejoic'd  the  virgin,  from  the  brazen  prow 
Of  Athens  o'er  ^Egina's  gloomy  surge. 
To  drive  her  clouds  and  storms;  o'erwhelming  all 
The  Persian's  promis'd  gloiy,  when  the  realms 
Of  Indus  and  the  soft  Ionian  dime, 
When  Libya's  torrid  champain  and  the  rocks 
Of  cold  Imaus  join'd  their  servile  bands. 
To  sweep  the  sons  of  Liberty  from  Earth. 
In  vain :  Minerva  on  the  bounding  prow 
Of  Athens  stood,  and  with  the  thunder's  voice 
Denounc'd  her  terrors  on  their  impious  heads, 
And  shook  her  burning  ngis.  Xerxes  saw  : 
From  Heracl^um.  on  the  mountain's  height 
Thron'd  in  his  golden  ear,  he  knew  the  sign 
Celestial ;  felt  unrighteous  hope  forsake 
His  faltering  heart,  and  tum'd  his  face  with  shame. 

Hail,  ye  who  share  the  stem  Minerva's  power ; 
Who  arm  the  hand  of  Liberty  for  war; 
And  give  to  the  renown'd  Britannic  name 
To  awe  contending  monarcfas:  yet  benign, 
Yet  mild  of  nature ;  to  the  works  of  peace 
More  prone,  and  lenient  of  the  many  ills 
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Which  wait  on  human  life.  Your  gentle  aid 
Hygeia  well  can  witness ;  she  who  saves 
From  poisonous  cates  and  cups  of  pleasing  bane 
The  wretch  devoted  to  the  entangling  snares 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Comus.    Him  she  leads 
To  Cynthia's  lonely  haunts.  ^  To  spread  the  toils, 
To  beat  the  coverts,  with  the' jovial  horn 
At  dawn  of  day  to  summon  the  loud  bounds, 
She  calls  the  lingering  sluggard  from  his  dreams : 
And  where  his  breast  may  drink  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  where  the  fervor  of  the  sunny  vale 
May  beat  upon  his  brow,  through  devious  paths 
Beckons  his  rapid  courser.    Nor  when  ease. 
Cool  ease  and  welcome  slumbers  have  becalm'd 
His  eager  bosom,  does  the  queen  of  health 
Her  pleasing  care  withhold.    His  decent  board 
She  guards,  presiding ;  and  the  frugal  powers 
With  joy  sedate  leads  in :  and  while  the  brown 
Ennsean  dame  with  Pan  presents  her  stores; 
While  changing  still,  and  comely  in  the  change, 
Vertumnus  and  the  Houn  before  him  spread 
The  garden's  banquet ;  you  to  crown  his  feast, 
To  crown  his  feast,  0  Naiads,  you  the  fair 
Hygeia  calls:  and  from  your  shelving  seats. 
And  groves  of  poplar,  plenteous  cups  ye  bring. 
To  slake  his  veins :  till  soon  a  purer  tide 
Flows  down  those  loaded  channels ;  washeth  ofi* 
The  dregs  of  luxury,  the  lurking  seeds 
Of  crude  disease ;  and  through  the  abodes  of  life 
Sends  vigor,  sends  repose.   Hail,  Naiads  t  hail, 
Who  give,  to  labor,  health ;  to  stooping  age. 
The  joys  which  youth  had  squander'd.    Oft  yoor 

urns 
Will  I  invoke ;  and.  frequent  in  your  praise. 
Abash  the  frantic  Thyrsus  with  my  song. 

For  not  estrang'd  from  your  benignant  arts 
Is  he,  the  god,  to  whose  mysterious  shrine 
My  youth  was  sacred,  and  my  votive  cares 
Belong ;  the  leam'd  Pteon.   Oft,  when  all 
His  cordial  treasures  be  hath  search'd  in  vain ; 
When  herbs,  and  potent  trees,  and  drops  of  balm 
Rich  with  the  genial  influence  of  the  Sun, 
(To  rouse  dark  Fancy  from  her  plaintive  dreams. 
To  brace  the  nerveless  arm,  with  food  to  win 
Sick  appetite,  or  hush  the  unquiet  breast 
Which  pines  with  silent  passion,)  he  in*  vain 
Hath  prov'd ;  to  your  deep  mansions  he  descends. 
Your  gates  of  humid  rock,  your  dim  arcades, 
He  entereth;  where  empurpled  veins  of  ore 
Gleam  on  the  roof;  where  through  the  rigid  mine 
Your  trickling  rills  insinuate..  There  the  god 
From  your  indulgent  hands  the  streaming  bowl 
Wafls  to  his  pale-ey'd  suppliants ;  wafts  the  seeds 
Metallic,  and  the  elemental  salts  [soon 

Wash'd  from  the  pregnant  glebe.  They  drink:  and 
Flies  pain;  flies  inauspicious  care:  and  soon 
The  social  haunt  or  unfrequented  shade 
Hears  lo,  lo  Paean ;  as  of  old, 
When  Python  fell.  And,  Oh  propitious  Nymphs, 
Oft  as  for  helpless  mortals  I  implore 
Your  salutary  springs,  through  every  urn 
Oh  shed  your  healing  treasures.    With  the  first 
And  finest  breath,  which  from  the  genial  strife 
Of  mineral  fermentation  springs  like  light 
O'er  the  fresh  morning's  vapors,  lustrate  theft 
The  fountain,  and  inform  the  rising  wave. 

My  lyre  shall  pay  your  bounty.  Scorn  not  ye 
That  humble  tribute.  Though  a  mortal  hand 
Excite  the  strings  to  utterance,  yet  for  themes 
Not  unregarded  of  celestial  powen. 
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I  frame  their  language ;  and  the  Muses  deign 

To  guide  the  pious  tenor  of  my  lay. 

The  Muses  (sacred  by  their  gifts  divine) 

In  early  days  did  to  my  wondering  sense 

Their  secrete  oft  reveal :  oft  my  rais'd  ear 

111  slumber  felt  their  music :  oft  at  noon. 

Or  hour  of  sun-set,  by  some  lonely  stream, 

In  field  or  shady  grove,  they  taught  me  words 

Of  power,  from  death  and  envy  to  preserve 

Tte  good  man's  name.    Whence  yet  with  grateful 

mind. 
And  offerings  unprofan'd  by  ruder  eye, 
My  vows  I  send,  my  homage,  to  the  seats 
Of  rocky  Cirrha,  where  with  yoa  they  dwell : 
Where  you  their  chaste  companions  they  admit 
Through  all  the  hallowed  scene:  where  oft  intent. 
And  leaning  o*er  Castalia's  mossy  verge. 
They  mark  the  cadence  of  your  confluent  uma. 
How  tuneful,  yielding  gratefuUest  repose 
To  their  consorted  measure :  till  again, 
With  emulation  all  the  soanding  choir. 
And  bright  Apollo,  leader  of  the  song. 
Their  voices  through  the  liquid  air  exalt. 
And  sweep  their  lofty  strings :  those  powerful  strings 
That  charm  the  mind  of  gods :  that  fill  the  courts 
Of  wide  Olympus  with  oblivion  sweet 
Of  evils,  with  immortal  rest  from  cares  : 
Assuage  the  terrors  of  the  throne  of  Jove ; 
And  quench  the  ibrmidable  thunderbolt 
Of  unrelenting  fire.    With  slackenM  wings. 
While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around, 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  stern  eagle ;  by  the  numbered  notes, 
Possess'd  ;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone: 
Sovereign  of  birds.    The  furious  god  of  war. 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  winged  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  the  embattled  plain. 
Relents,  and  soothes  his  own  fierce  heart  to  ease. 
Most  welcome  ease.    The  sire  of  gods  and  men. 
In  that  great  moment  of  divine  delight, 
Looks  down  on  all  that  live ;  and  whatsoe'er 
He  loves  not,  o'er  the  peopled  earth,  and  o'er 
The  interminated  ocean,  he  beholds 
Cnrs'd  with  abhorrence  by  his  doom  severe, 
And  troubled  at  the  sound.   Ye  Naiads,  ye 
With  ravish'd  ean  the  melody  attend, 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence.  But  the  slaves 
Of  Bacchus  with  tempestuous  clamors  strive 
To  drown  the  heavenly  strains ;  of  highest  Jove 
Irreverent,  and  by  mad  presumption  fir'd 
Their  own  discordant  raptures  to  advance 
With  hostile  emulation.    Down  they  rush 
From  Nysa's  vine-empurpled  clifiT,  the  dames 
Of  Thrace,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  unruly  Fauns, 
With  old  Silenus,  reeling  through  the  crowd 
Which  gambols  round  him,  in  convulsions  wild 
Teasing  their  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 
The  ivy-mantled  thyrsus,  or  the  torch 
Through  black  smoke  flaming,  to  the  Phrygian  pipe's 
Shrill  voice,  and  to  the  clashing  cymbals,  mix'd 
With  shrieks  and  frantic  uproar.    May  the  gods 
From  every  unpolluted  ear  avert 
Their  orgies !  If  within  the  seats  of  men. 
Within  the  walls,  the  gates,  where  Pbllas  holds 
The  guardian  key.  if  haply  there  be  found 
Who  loves  to  mingle  with  the  revel*band 
And  hearken  to  their  .accents;  who  aspires 
From  such  instructors  to  inform  his  breast 


With  verse;  let  him,  fit  votarist,  impkn 
Their  inspiration.    He  perchance  the  gifn 
Of  young  Lyteus,  and  the  dread  exploits, 
May  sing  in  aptest  numbers :  he  the  ists 
Of  sober  Pentheus,  he  the  Paphian  rites, 
And  naked  Man  with  Cytherea  chain'd. 
And  strong  Alpides  in  the  spinster's  robei, 
May  celebrate,  applauded.    But  with  yoo, 
O  Naiads,  far  from  that  unhallow'd  root. 
Must  dwell  the  man  whoe'er  to  praised  tkeo»i 
Invokes  the  immortal  Muse.  The  immortal  Man 
To  your  calm  habitations,  to  the  cave 
Corycian,  or  the  Delphic  mount,  will  guide 
His  footsteps;  and  with  your  unsullied  itreasn 
His  lips  will  bathe :  whether  the  eternal  km 
Of  Themis,  or  the  miyesty  of  Jove, 
To  mortals  he  reveal ;  or  teach  his  lyre 
The  unenvied  guerdon  of  the  patriot's  toils, 
In  those  unfading  islands  of  the  blem'd, 
Where  sacred  bards  abide.    Hail,  hooor'd  Nynpfai; 
Thrice  hail.     For  you  the  Cyrenaic  shell 
Behold,  I  touch,  revering.    To  my  songs 
Be  present  ye  with  fovorable  feet. 
And  all  profaner  audience  far  remove. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  REITERBND  BENJAMIH,  LQU^ 
BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 


For  toils  which  patriots  have  eodor'd. 
For  treason  quell'd  and  laws  secur'd, 
In  every  nation  Time  displays 
The  palm  of  honorable  praise. 
Elnvy  may  rail ;  and  Faction  fierce 
May  strive;  but  what,  alas!  can  those 
(Though  Iwld,  yet  blind  and  sordid  foes} 
To  gratitude  and  love  oppose. 
To  faithful  story  and  persuasive  verse! 

O  nurse  of  Freedom,  Albion,  say, 
Thou  tamer  of  despotic  sway. 
What  man,  among  thy  sons  around. 
Thus  heir  to  glory  hast  thou  found  f 
What  page  in  all  thy  annals  bright, 
Hast  thou  with  purer  joy  sorvey'd 
Than  that  where  Truth,  by  Hoadly's  sid, 
Shines  through  Imposture's  solemn  thnde, 
Through  kingly  and  through  sacerdotal  nigktf 

To  him  the  Teacher  Wesa'd. 
Who  sent  Religion,  from  the  palmy  Md 
By  Jordan,  like  the  mom  to  cheer  the  h eft, 
And  lifted  up  the  veil  which  Heaven  fiom  Ea™ 

conceal'd. 
To  Hoadly  thus  his  mandate  he  addrm*d: 
*'Go  thou,  and  rescue  my  dishonor'd  Isw 
From  hands  rapacious,  and  from  tongaei  impart 
Let  not  my  peaceful  name  be  msde  s  luw 
Fell  Persecution's  mortal  snares  to  sid: 
Let  not  my  words  be  impious  chaini  to  disw 
The  free-bom  soul  in  more  than  bretsi  swe.^ 
To  faith  without  assent,  allegiance  i 
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No  cold  or  unperionning  hand 
Wai  ann'd  by  Heaven  with  thia  command. 
The  world  toon  felt  it :  and,  on  high, 
To  William's  ear  with  welcome  joy 
Did  Locke  among  the  blett  unfold 
The  rising  hope  of  Hoadly'i  name, 
Goifolphin  then  confirmed  the  fiime ; 
And  Somen,  when  from  Earth  he  came, 
And  generous  Stanhope  the  fair  sequel  told. 

Then  drew  the  lawgiren  around, 
(Sires  of  the  Grecian  name  renown'd,) 
And  listening  ask*d,  and  wondering  knew, 
What  private  force  could  thus  subdue 
The  vulgar  and  the  great  oombin'd ; 
Could  war  with  sacred  Folly  wage ; 
Could  a  whole  nation  disengage 
From  the  dread  bonds  of  many  an  age. 
And  to  new  habits  mould  the  public  mind. 

For  not  a  conqueror's  sword. 
Nor  the  strong  powers  to  dvil  founders  known. 
Were  his:  but  truth  by  fi|ithful  search  ezplor*d, 

And  social  sense,  like  seed,  in  genial  plenty  sown. 
Wherever  it  took  root,  the  soul  (restor'd 
To  freedom)  freedom  too  lor  others  sought 
Not  monkisb  craft,  the  tyrant's  claim  divine, 
Not  regal  leal,  the  higot*s  cruel  shrine. 
Could  longer  guard  from  reason*s  wariare  sage ; 
Not  the  wild  rabble  to  sedition  wrought. 
Nor  synods  by  the  papal  genius  taught. 

Nor  St  John's  spirit  loosa*  nor  Atterbury's  rage. 


in. 

But  where  shall  recompense  be  found  ? 
Or  how  such  arduous  merit  crown'd  ? 
For  look  on  life's  laborious  scene ; 
What  rugged  spaces  lie  between 
Adventurous  Virtue's  early  toils 
And  her  triumphal  throne !   The  shade 
Of  Death,  meantime,  does  oft  invade 
Her  progress ;  nor,  to  us  display'd, 
Wears  the  bright  heroine  her  expected  spoilsL 

Yet  bom  to  conquer  is  her  power : 
— O  Hoadly,  if  that  favorite  hour 
On  Earth  arrive,  with  thankful  awe  * 

We  own  just  Heaven's  indulgent  law. 
Arid  proudly  thy  success  behold ; 
We  attend  thy  reverend  length  of  days 
With  benediction  and  with  praise, 
And  hail  thee  in  our  public  ways 
Like  some  great  spirit  &mM  in  ages  old. 

While  thus  our  vows  prolong 
Thy  steps  on  Earth,  and  when  by  us  resign'd 
Thou  join'st  thy  seniors,  that  heroic  throng 
Who  rescued  or  preserv'd  the  rights  of  human-kind, 
O!  not  unworthy  may  thy  Albion's  tongue 
Thee  still,  her  friend  and  benefrictor,  name : 
O !  never,  Hoadly,  in  thy  country's  eyes. 
May  impious  gpld,  or  pleasure's  gaudy  prize, 
Make  public  virtue,  publio  freedom,  vile ; 
Nor  our  own  manners  tempt  us  to  disclaim 
That  heritage,  our  noblest  wealth  and  fame. 
Which  thou  hast  kept  entire  from  force  and  factious 
guile. 
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THOMAS   GRAY. 


Thomas  Grat,  a  distbgniahed  poet,  waa  the  atm 
of  a  money-acriveaer  in  London,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1716.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton- 
•chool,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  St.  Peter*s 
College.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1738,  and  oocn- 
pied  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  From  this  inten* 
tion  he  was  diverted  by  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man, with  whom  he  had  made  a  connexion  at  Eton, 
in  a  tour  through  Europe.  Some  disagreement, 
of  which  Mr.  Walpole  generously  took  the  blame, 
caused  them  to  separate  in  Italy ;  and  Gray  return- 
ed to  England  in  September,  1741,  two  months  be- 
fore his  father's  death.  Gray,  who  now  depended 
chiefly  upon  his  mother  and  aunt,  left  the  law,  and 
returned  to  his  retirement  at  Cambridge.  In  the 
next  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  dear 
friend  West,  also  an  Eton  scholar,  and  son  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  which  left  a  vacancy  in  his 
affections,  that  seems  never  to  have  been  supplied. 
From  this  time  his  residence  was  chiefly  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  was  probably  attached  by  an  in- 
satiable love  of  books,  which  he  was  unable  to  grati- 
fy from  his  own  stores.  Some  years  passed  in  this 
favorite  indulgence,  in  which  his  exquisite  learning 
and  poetic  talents  were  only  known  to  a  few  friends ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1747,  that  his  "Ode  on  a  distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College"  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore  the  public.  It  was  in  1751  that  his  celebrated 
•*  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churoh-yard,"  chiefly 
composed  some  years  before,  and  even  now  sent 
into  the  world  without  the  author's  name,  made  its 
way  to  the  press.  Few  poems  were  ever  so  popu- 
lar: it  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions;  was 
translated  into  Latin  verse,  and  has  ever  since  borne 
the  marks  of  being  one  of  the  most  favorite  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  Muse. 

In  the  manners  of  Gray  there  was  a  degree  of 
eflTeminacy  and  fastidiousness  which  exposed  him  to 
the  character  of  a  fnbble ;  and  a  few  riotous  young 
men  of  fortune  in  his  college  thought  proper  to 
make  him  a  subject  for  their  boisterous  tricks.  He 
made  remonstrances  to  the  heads  of  the  society 
upon  this  usage,  which  being  treated,  as  he  thought, 
without  due  attention,  he  removed  in  1756  to  Pem- 
broke-hall.   In  the  next  year,  the  oflice  of  poet- 


laureate,  vacant  by  the  deadiof  Cibbsr.inirfRi: 
to  Gray,  but  declined  by  him.  In  the  nine  yiirW 
published  two  odes,  "On  the  FrogreaofPoOT.' 
and  *' The  Bard,"  which  were  not  lo  ^opakr  Mb 
Elegy  had  been,  chiefly,  perhaps,  becaose  ibefnt'* 
leas  understood.  The  uniform  lift  psaed  bf  i^ 
eminent  person  admita  of  few  details,  bat  the  ms 
action  respecting  the  prafossoiship  of  modem  befen 
at  Cambridge,  a  place  worth  four  hQndred  pocoij 
a  year,  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  When  the  ab 
tion  became  vacant  in  Lord  Bote^  adnuDimibA 
it  was  modestly  asked  for  by  Gray,  bot  had  aM 
been  bespoken  by  another.  On  a  secood  vacaxr 
in  1768,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  being  now  is  povR 
it  was,  **  unsolicited  and  unsuspected,"  ocnfeti^: 
upon  him ;  in  return  for  which  he  wrote  ha  ^Odr 
for  Music,"  for  the  installation  oT  that  nobksafl  a 
chancellor  of  the  univenity.  This  profeMi^ 
though  founded  in  1724,  had  hitherto  renaii»:i 
perfect  ainecure;  but  Gmy  prepared  hianeift 
execute  the  duties  of  his  office.  Such,  baw'^ 
were  the  baneful  efl^ecte  of  habimal  inddeoce-iiai 
with  a  mind  replete  with  ancient  and  modem  bft?^ 
ledge,  he  found  himself  unable  to  proceed  fsnbs 
than  to  draw  a  plan  ibr  his  inaugaratioQ  *P^ 
But  his  health  was  now  declining;  an  inKuk 
hereditary  gout  made  more  frequent  attacb  tha 
formerly ;  and  at  length,  while  he  was  dining  is  ^ 
College-hall,  he  was  seized  with  a  comphim  io  li' 
stomach,  which  carried  him  off  on  July  30, 1771.  ia 
the  fiAy-fifUi  year  of  hia  age.  His  remain  ^ 
deposited,  with  those  of  hia  mother  and  aont.  io  ^ 
church-yard  of  Stoke-Pogis,  Buckingharasbiie. 

It  is  exclusively  as  a  poet  that  we  reconi  i^ 
name  of  Gray ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  i1k«-' 
that  we  borrow  too  large  a  share  fnun  s  single  ^b- 
volume;  yet  this  should  be  considered  ai  indicaL^' 
of  the  high  rank  which  he  has  attained,  coalf«^ 
with  the  number  of  his  compositions.  With  re^ 
to  his  character  aa  a  man  of  learning,  since  hi>  *^ 
qnisitions  were  enu'rely  for  his  own  use,  a»i  P 
duced  no  fruits  for  the  public  it  has  no  clsin  « 
particular  notice.  For  though  be  has  been  cslk^ 
by  one  of  his  admirers  "  perhaps  die  nwst  leii«<= 
man  in  Europe,"  never  was  learning  more  tkro«< 
away.  A  few  pieces  of  Latin  poetiy  are  ill  il»^ » 
haa  to  produce. 
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HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY. 

— Zifva 

eh'Ja  Kvptt^s  ^X"*' 


Daughter  of  Jove»  relentloH  power. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breut, 
I       Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 
,  The  bad  afiright,  afflict  the  best! 

I       Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 
^       The  proud  are  tanght  to  taste  of  pain, 
,       And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

I 

>       When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  Earth 
I  Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd, 

'       To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 
And  bade  to  form  her  infimt  mind. 
I       Stem  rugged  nurse ;  thy  rigid  lore 
I       With  patience,  many  a  year  she  bore : 

What  soROw  waa,  thou  bad*st  her  know, 
I       And  from  her  own  she leam'd  to  melt  al  odien^  woe. 


Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  ffy 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thooghtlesi  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe; 
By  vain  Prosperily  receiv'd, 
1V>  her  they  vow  dieir  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  array'd, 

ImmersM  in  rapturous  thought  profoimd. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 

6tiU  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend : 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleaiing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  band! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  teirors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen,) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  oiy. 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  justly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  ob,  goddess!  weai; 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive. 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive,  ^ 

Exact  my  own  defocls  to  scan. 
What  others  are,  to  foel,  and  know  mywlf  a  mai 


ELEGY, 
WBITTBlf  IN  A  OOUNTRT  fHUttUU-TABB. 

Tbx  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  ma. 

Now  fodes  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flighty 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefothers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breexy  caU  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  firom  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cook's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewifo  ply  her  evening  care: 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire*8  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-fleld ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  foult. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  f 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  oold  ear  of  Death  t 

PU-haps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  lire  ,* 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecalacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  muoll ; 

Chill  Penuiy  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froBs  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 
3F 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray.  serene. 
The  dark  un&thom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  daundess  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Seme  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th*  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  oonfin'd; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blusbes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  fix>m  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapelesssculpturedeck'd. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Hieir  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettar'd  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Foigetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behkid  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
£v'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  nnhonor'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  reUte ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply 'Some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
*'  Oil  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'*  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  .wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

"Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  soom. 
Muttering  his  wayward  foncies  he  would  rove, 

Now  drooping  wofol  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crat'd  with  cars,  or  croes'd  in  hopeless  love. 


**  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'eo8iom*d  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  ftnmte  tm; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rQl. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  wai  he: 

**  The  next  with  diiges  doe  in  sad  anay 
Slow  through  the  chnreh-way  path  ws  a«  tea 
borne. 

Approach  and  read  (for  Ifaoo  canst  read)  tlie  lij, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  sged  tbon.'' 

THE  SPITAPH. 

Herc  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Esrtfa, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  bsnfar 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  laigely  Kod: 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear; 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven  (*tms  all  he  mtt'l  ■ 
friend. 

No  further  seek  his  raerite  to  disckwe. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repcseO 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POEST. 

▲  FINDA&IC   ODE. 

A2  rd  ray  ipfiifviwp  X*^^^ 

I. 
AWAKK,  JEohan  lyre,  awake. 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  ttDop- 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  taksf 
The  laughing  flowen  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  nip' 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  poor: 
The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  tk  f»' 

Oh!  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-braathiog  siit. 
Enchanting  shell!  the  sullen  cares, 

And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  oomtrol  : 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropp'd  his  tlursty  lance  at  fliy  oaoBund: 
Perching  on  the  soepter'd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  kiag 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 
Qufinch'd  in  dark  clouds  of -slumber  lie 
Tm  terror  of  his  beak,  and  Ughlaing  of  hii  er*' 

Hiee  the  voice,  the  dance,  ob^, 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 
The  rosy-<;rowned  Loves  are  seen, 
On  Cytherea's  day« 
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With  andc  ■porti  and  blae-ey'd  pleasurea, 

Friiking  light  in  firolic  meacorea ; 

Now  panning,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet: 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 

Slow-melting  strains  their  queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay, 

With  arts  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 

0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

II.. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labor  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate! 

[       The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 

I        And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 

[       Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muaef 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 

,       He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 

,       Till  down  the  eastern  cliffii  afar 

^       Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of 

I  war. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ioe-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 
I  To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 

And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 
Their  foather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dosky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

\       Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 

Isles,  that  crown  th'  iEgean  deep, 
I       Fields,  diat  cool  Ilissus  laves. 

Or  where  Maeander's  amber  wavea 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 
How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around : 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmnr'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  soom  the  pomp  of  tyrant-power. 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latinm  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  diy  sea-encirded  ooast 

ni. 

Far  from  the  Sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling*  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
*'This  pencil  take,"  she  said, «  whose  colon  elear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year: 


Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  fean, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  souree  of  sympathetic  tean." 

Nor  second  he,t  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secretB  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bare 
Two  ooursen  of  ethereal  race,t 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long-resounding 
pace. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 

Bright^y'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatten  from  her  pictur'd  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum. 

But  ah !  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh!  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?  though  he  inherit 

Nor  ih^  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 

With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 

Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fiite, 

Beneath  the  good  how  iiu— but  far  above  the  great 


ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear. 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowen, 

And  wake  the  purple  year! 
The  attic  warbler  poun  her  throat. 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 

The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring : 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyre  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crowd. 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care : 

The  panting  herds  repose : 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows ! 


t  Milton. 

X  Meant  to  exprew  tbe  stately  marcb  and  soundinf 
energy  of  Dryden's  rhymes. 
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The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  liqoid  noon: 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim. 

Quick-glancing  to  the  Son. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  Uie  race  of  man : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  bosy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day. 

In  Fortune's  varying  colors  drest ; 
Brosh'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance ; 
Or  chiU'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave  in  dust  to  rest 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply ; 
'*Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets. 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 
On  hasty  wings  thy  yoaih  is  flown : 
Thy  sun  ia  set,  thy  spring  is  gone^ 

We  frolic  while  tis  May." 


ODE  FOR  MUEOC. 


PKKFOUIJED  IN  THE  BXNATB>H0U8B  AT  OAMBRIDGB, 
JULY  1,  1769,  AT  THB  INSTALLATION  OT  HIS 
ORACK  AUQUSTUS-HXNRY  riTZROY,  DUKE  OF  GEAT- 
TON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

**  Hence,  avaunt,  ('tis  holy  ground,) 

Comas  and  his  midnight-crew, 
And  Ignorance  vrith  looks  profound. 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue, 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane, 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain. 
Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 
Let  painted  Flattery  hide  her  serpent-train  in  flowers. 
Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 
Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain, 
While  bright^y'd  Science  watches  round : 
Hence,  away,  'tis  holy  ground !" 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bard  divine. 

The  few,  whom  genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age  and  undisoover'd  clime. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they, 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton'd  sbeD, 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell. 

Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime, 

And  nods  his  boaiy  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 


"  Ye  brown  o'er-arehing  groves. 
That  Contemplataoa  loves, 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  ddigbt! 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
I  trod  your  level  lawn. 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silverbri^ 
In  cloisters  dim,  &r  from  the  haunts  of  FoHy, 
With  Freedom  by  my  aide,  and  soft-cy'd  Meliii> 
choly.'* 

But  hark  ?  the  portals  sound,  and  padog  Ibrili 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
High  potentates  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go*. 
Great  Edward,*  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow, 
From  haughty  Gallia  torn. 
And  sad  Chatillon,t  on  her  bridal  mom 
That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Chre: 
And  Ai\jou's$  heroine,  and  the  paler  roieil 
The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes, 
And  either  HenrylT  there. 
The  murder'd  saint,  and  the  majestie  lord, 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 
(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er, 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more. 
Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb.} 
All  that  on  Granta's  firuitfiil  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  poor'd. 
And  bade  these  awful  fimes  and  tunets  riic. 
To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  ooRw; 
And  thus  they  speak  in  aoft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 

"  What  is  giandeur,  what  is  power! 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  a£  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  txeasure's  sweet, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Giatitiide." 


*  Edward  tbe  Third;  who  added  the  fleiir-<leld°< 
France  to  the  aims  of  England.  He  founded  TViu? 
College. 

t  Mary  de  ValenUa,  Ooanless  of  Pembpoke,  i»9^^ 
of  Ouy  de  Cbatillon,  Comte  de  St.  Psul  in  Fnaa  ^ 
whom  tradition  saya,  that  her  haib&nd,  Audemar  a 
Velentia.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  ristn  at  atoarnun^ 
on  the  day  of  hit  naptials.  She  was  tbe  fontir^  * 
Pembroke  College  or  Hall,  under  tbe  name  of  .4hIi  Marc 
de  ValenUa. 

I  Elizabeth  de  Bnrg,  Oonntefs  of  aare,  w  vi^  ^ 
John  de  Buif,  son  and  heir  of  the  Ead  of  CWw.  »- 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare.  Eari  of  Gkwww,  bj  Ja^ 
of  Acree,  daughter  of  Edwaid  the  First  Raeis  itev«^ 
gives  her  the  epithet  of  princely.  She  founded  Ctoie-wt 

§  Margaret  of  Anjon,  wife  of  Henry  the  SitK  tnxA- 
less  of  aaeen*s  CoUege.  The  poet  had  celebraled  berca 
Jugal  fidelity  in  a  former  ode. 

I  Elixabeth  WidviUc.  wiffe  of  Edwaid  the  PwfftlKl>^ 
called  the  paler  rose,  as  being  of  the  houee  of  \«i, » 
added  to  the  foundation  of  Margaret  of  A^K 

t  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  The  ««*'*£?? 
of  King*s,  the  latter  the  greatest  beaelkdff  t»  ^^^ 
College. 
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Foremoit  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 
The  venerable  Marg*ret*  see ! 
**  Welcome,  my  noble  ion/'  she  cries  aloud, 
"To  UuBrthy  kindred  train,  and  me: 
Pleaa'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
A  Tudor'st  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 
Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye. 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 
And  bkl  it  round  Heaven's  altan  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head : 
Shall  raise  from  Earth  the  latent  gem, 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

*'  Lo,  Grento  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  hand. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 

No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings; 

Nor  dares  with  courdy  tongue  refin'd 

Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind : 

She  reveres  .herself  and  tiiee. 

With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthihl  brow 

The  laureate  wreath,  that  Cecilt  wore,  she  brings 

And  to  tky  just,  thy  gentle  hand 

Submits  the  fSuees  of  her  sway, 

While  spirits  blest  above  and  men  below 

Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  8)rmpliomous  lay. 

Through  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar. 

With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 

Thy  steady  course  of  honor  Iceep, 

Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore: 

The  star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene, 

And  gilds  the  horron  of  the  deep." 


ODE 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOBTTB  OAT,  DBOWHID 
IN  A  TUB  OF  OOLD-FI8HB8. 

'TwA8  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 

The  azure  flowers  that  blow; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  pensive  Selima  reclin'd, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 
The  fiiir  round  fiice,  the  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 
Her  ean  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw ;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  bad  she  gaz'd;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  Genii  of  the  stream : 
Their  scaly  armor's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view 

Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 


•  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  the  mother  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
Colleges. 

I  The  Countess  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  s 
Tudor;  hence  the  application  of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  claims  descent  from  both  these  (kniiUes. 

t  Lord.treasurer  Burleigh  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ia  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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The  hapless  nymph  vrith  wonder  saw : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretch *d  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize; 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  f 

What  cat's  averse  to  fish  7 

Presumptuous  maid !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  Fate  sate  by,  and  smil'd,) 
The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguil'd. 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 
She  mew'd  to  every  watery  god, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd; 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard, 

A  iavorite  has  no  friend! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  nndeceiv'd. 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  ratriev'd. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all,  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes, 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize; 
Not  all  that  glisten,  gold. 


ODE 
ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 


Tx  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  $  holy  shade; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
,  Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-windlng  way. 

Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shade. 

Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weaiy  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  f 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  cirole's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  f 


f  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  fbunder  of  the  college. 
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While  eome  on  earnett  burinese  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  eveiy  wind. 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  Hope  is  theirs,  by  Fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing,  when  possest ; 
The  tear  ibrgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sun-shine  of  the  breast; 
Their  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue ; 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  tboughUess  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day. 
Tet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fiite, 

And  black  Misfortune*s  baleful  train. 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band ! 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  sha.l  the  fury  passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love,  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Of  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

'niat  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Qrim-visag*d  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scom  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  fbrc*d  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  defil'd. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage: 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufierings :  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

TTie  unfeeling  for  his  own. 


GRAY. 


Tet  ah !  why  should  they  know  thsir  fttot 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happincBB  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  woald  destroy  their  PsradiR 
No  more;  where  ignorance  is  Uia, 

Tis  folly  to  be  ^ 


THE  BARD. 


A  PDIDARIC  ODS. 


**RoiK  seize  thee,  rathlen  king! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait! 
Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimsoii  ving, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  sUte. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's*  twisted  mail 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fesn, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  T 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  cieited  pcidi 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  diwsy. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Soowdon's  shaggy  mk 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  ansjr. 
Stout  Glo'stert  stood  aghast  in  speechle«  tiuoe 
To  arms!  cried  MoitiDier4  and  oouch'd  Juiqunif 
ing  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air,) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fin, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  csre, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  benesth! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king !  their  hundred  anas  th«Yin«. 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fstal  dsy. 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  UeweUynikr 

'*  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 

Mountains,  ye  moum  in  vain 

Mod  red,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cload-to|yp'd  bfr 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore$  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale: 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail: 

The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  peases  bf. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  ssd  eye^ 

Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  wann  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  oonniry's  ches— 


•  The  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  steel  ringlet*,  or  w^ 
interwoven,  forminf  a  coat  of  mail,  that  «t  d«  w  w 
body,  and  adapted  itself  to  eveiy  motaos. 

t  Gilbert  de  Clare,  suniamed  the  Bed,  Earl  of  Glow* 
ter  and  Hertibrd,  son-in-law  to  King  BdiranJ- 

t  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wtgfliore. 

§  The  shores  of  Caeniarvonsbire,  oppoiite  to  the  I* 
Anglesea. 


THEfiARD. 


«0 


No  more  I  vmep.    They  do  not  deep. 

On  3roDder  diA,  •  grisly  bond, 
I  eee  them  nt,  Ihey  linger  yet, 

Avengen  of  their  netive  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  timae  of  thy  line. 

n. 

** '  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-eheet  of  Edward's  race : 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  Hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  reecho  with  affiight 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkeley's  100&  that 

ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ; 
She-wolf  of  France,t  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tears  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  ihee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.}    What  tenors  round  him 

wait! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  oombin'd ; 
And  Sorrow's  fiuled  fi>rm,  and  Solitude  behind. 

» •  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  conch  he  lies!$ 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afibrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  waniodl  fled  7 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noontide  beam  were  bom ; 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Mora. 
Fair  laughs  the  Mora,  and  soft  the  zeph)rr  blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  raalm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vevel  goes; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  away. 
That,  hosh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening- 
prey. 

" '  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 

The  rich  repast  prepare : 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Cloee  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  balBed  gnett 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,T 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  f 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destin'd  coarse. 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,**  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  Ibnl  and  midnight  mmther  fed. 


•  Edward  the  Bseond,  emeOy  botehered  in  Berkeley 
castle. 

t  Isabel  of  Ftanos,  Edward  the  Gtecond^  adolteroos 
queen. 

I  Triamphs  of  Edward  tlie  Third  in  France. 

$  Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  bis  children,  and 
even  robbed  in  his  last  momenU  by  his  courtiers  and  bis 
mistress. 

I  Edward  the  Black  Prinee,  dead  some  time  before  bis 
father. 

IT  Rttinotts  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

•*  Henry  the  Siith,  George  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  Edward 
the  FiAh.  Bichard  Dake  of  York,  &c.  believed  to  be  mar- 
dered  secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Tbe  oldest  part 
of  that  flructure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Cxrar. 


Revere  his  consort's*  faith,  his  iatber'st  ftme. 

And  spare  the  meek  tisurper'st  holy  head. 

Above,  below,  the  rose^  of  snow, 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread : 

The  bristled  boarll  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th*  aecuned  loom. 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratlQr  his  doom. 

ra. 

"  *  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woo£    The  thread  is  span.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  oonsecrate.T 

(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)' 

Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlora 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  monro : 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  westera  skies. 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  7 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur**  we  bewail. 

All-hail,  ye  genuine  kings rft Britannia's  issue, hail! 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old. 
In  bearded  majeety,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonbns  tremble  in  the  air, 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ,* 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  TViliessin,t|  hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-color'd 
wings. 


*  Margaret  of  Anjoo,  a  wonnan  of  heroic  spirit,  who 
straggled  hard  to  save  her  husband  and  her  erown. 

t  Henry  tbe  Fifth. 

X  Henry  the  Sixth,  very  near  being  canonized.  The 
line  of  Lancaster  had  no  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
crown. 

$  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

II  Tbe  silver-boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third ; 
whence  he  was  usually  known  in  his  own  time  l^  the 
name  of  The  Boar. 

IT  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  eonquest 
of  Wales.  The  heroic  proof  she  gave  of  her  afltetion  for 
her  lord  is  well  known.  The  monuments  of  his  regret 
and  sorrow  for  the  loae  of  her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Northampton,  Geddington,  Waltham,  and  other  plaoes. 

•*  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation,  that 
King  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  Fairy-land,  and  should  re- 
turn  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

ft  Both  Merlin  and  Talieesin  had  prophesied,  that  the 
Welsh  should  regain  their  sovereignty  over  this  island ; 
which  seemed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  house  of  Tudoc 

tl  Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century.  His  works  are  still  preserved,  and  his  memory 
held  in  high  veneration  among  his  countrymen. 
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**  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War.  and  iaithful  Love, 

And  Truth  severe,  by  feiry  Fiction  drett 

In  buskin'd  measures*  move 

Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  braast 

A  voioe,t  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear{ 

And  distant  warblingsj  leven  on  my  ear, 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond  impious  man.  think'st  thou,  yon  sangnine 

cloud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  t 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 
Be  thine  I>espair,  and  scepterM  Care : 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  night 


THE  FATAL  SISTERS.^ 
AN  ODE. 
[From  the  Norte-Tcmgue,] 

IN  TBE  ORCAnES  OF  THORMODDS  TOEF JSU8 ;  BALVNU^ 

1697,  rouo;  and  also  in  ]iakthounu& 
Vitt  er  oprit  fyrir  ▼al&Ui,  Ace. 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 

Iron-«leet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Glittering  lances  are  the  loom. 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain* 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 
(Tis  o£  human  entrails  made,) 

And  the  weights  that  play  below. 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 


*  Bhakspeare. 

t  Milton. 

}  The  sucoeision  of  poets  after  Milton^s  time. 

§  The  Vftlkyriar  were  female  divinities,  servanU  of 
Odin  (or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic  mythology.  Their  name 
signifies  choosera  of  the  slain.  They  were  mounted  on 
swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  bands;  and  in 
the  throng  of  battle  selected  sach  as  were  destined  to 
slaaghter,  and  conducted  them  to  Valkalla,  the  hall  of 
Odin,  or  paradise  of  the  brave ;  where  they  attended  tlie 
banquet,  and  served  the  departed  heroes  with  horns  of 
mead  and  ale. 


Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  akog; 

Sword,  that  tmce  a  monarch  bore. 
Keep  the  tissue  cloee  and  i 


Mista,  black  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda,  see. 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid: 

*Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  Sun  be  set. 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  &e  crimson  web  of  war,; 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  Fate  we  tread. 

Wading  through  th*  ensanguin'd  field; 

Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  Slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare: 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live : 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid, 
Ck>r'd  with  many  a  gaping  woond 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  groimd 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep. 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 
Strains  of  immortality ! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath. 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  Son. 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death ; 
Sisters,  cease,  the  work  is  done 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands.' 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing! 

Joy  to  the  victorious  bands  ,* 
Triumph  to  the  younger  king- 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale. 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  soog. 

Scotland,  through  each  winding  Tale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  proloog. 

Sisters,  hence,  with  spurs  of  «P«^.' 
Each  her  thundering  felchion  wield 

Each  bestride  her  sable  steed: 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN. 
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THE  DESCANT  OF  ODIN. 

AN  ODE. 

{fVom  the  aame.} 

a    BAKTHOLINUS,    DX    OAUSIS    CONTEMNXNPA 
MOKTIS;  HAFNIiE,   1689,  QUAIITO. 

Upreis  Odim  allda  c&ujr.  fce. 

Upeosk  the  King  of  Men  with  speed. 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed ; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
Thai  leads  to  Hela's*  drear  abode. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied. 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide, 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distiU'd ; 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 
The  &ther  of  the  powerful  spell. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 
(The  groaning  Earth  beneath  him  shakea,) 
Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  Hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate ; 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dresiid, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

Pr,  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume, 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  f 
Who  thus  aflUlcts  my  troubled  sprite, 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  t 
Long  on  these  mouldering  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 
That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  restt 

O.  A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown. 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know ; 
Tell  me  what  is  done  below. 
For  whom  yon  glittering  board  is  spread, 
Drest  £bt  whom  yon  golden  bed  t 

Pr,  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee, 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold ; 
"Tie  the  drink  of  Balder  bold  ; 
Balder's  head  to  death  is  given. 
Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  Heaven! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose : 
Leave  me.  leave  me,  to  repose. 

O.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  anid  say. 


*  Niflbeimr,  the  Hell  of  the  Gothio  nations,  eonsisted 
of  nine  worlds,  to  which  were  devoted  all  such  as  died  of 
•ickness,  old  age,  or  by  any  other  means  than  in  battle 
over  it  presided  Beta,  the  goddess  of  death. 


What  danger  Odin's  cfaUd  await, 
Who  the  author  of  his  &te  7 

Pr.  In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  i 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repoae. 

O.  PropheiesB,  my  spell  obey: 
Once  again  arise,  and  say. 
Who  th*  avenger  of  his  guilt. 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  Mood  be  spilt? 

Pr.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west, 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  compreet, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair. 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream. 
Nor  see  the  Sun's  departing  beam : 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile, 
Flaming  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  tips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose. 

O.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say, 
What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose  .* 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Pr.  Ha !  no  traveller  art  thou, 
King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now. 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line. — 

O.  No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Pr.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home. 
That  never  shall  inquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again ; 
Till  Lokt  has  burst  his  ten-fold  chain. 
Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reassum'd  her  ancient  right ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  0WEN4 

A  FRAGMENT. 

rSOM   MR.   CVANS'B    SPKCIinCNS   OF   THK  WELSH 
poetry;  LONDON,    1764,  QUARTO. 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong ; 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderic's  stem, 
Gwyneth's^  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 


t  Lok  is  the  evil  being,  who  eontinaes  in  chains  till 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  approaches,  when  he  shall  break 
his  bonds ;  the  human  race,  the  stars,  and  Sun,  shall  dis* 
appear;  the  earth  sink  in  the  seas,  and  fire  consume  the 
skies :  even  Odin  himself  and  his  kindred  deities  shall 
perish.  For  a  ftuther  eipianation  of  this  mythology,  see 
Mailers  Introduetion  to  the  History  of  Denmark,  1755, 
quarto. 

X  Owen  succeeded  his  fhtber  Griffin  in  the  principaUty 
of  North  Wales,  A.  D.  113.  This  battle  was  fboght  near 
Ibrty  years  afterwards. 

$  North  Wales. 


GRAY. 


He  nor  heaps  fail  brooded  ■toree, 

In  glittering  arms  and  glory  drat, 

Nor  all  profusely  pours ; 

High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest 

Losd  of  every  regal  art, 

There  the  thundering  strokei  begin. 

Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart 

There  the  press,  and  there  the  din; 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 

Talymalfia*s  rocky  shore 

Squadrons  three  against  him  came ; 

Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar, 

This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding. 

Where  his  glowing  eyeballs  ton, 

Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding. 

Thousand  banners  round  him  bora. 

On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 

Where  he  points  his  purple  spetr, 

Lochlin*  plows  die  watery  way : 

Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there. 

There  the  Norman  sails  a&r 

Marking  with  indignant  eye 

Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war ; 

Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly. 

Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep, 

There  Confusion,  Tenor's  child. 

Burthens  of  the  angiy  deep. 

Conflict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild, 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 

Agony,  that  pants  for  breath. 

The  dragon-«ont  of  Mona  stands; 

Despair  and  honorable  Death. 

*  Denmark. 

t  The  red  dragon  is  the  devieeof  Gadwallader,  wUeh 

aU  his  descendanto  bors  on  their  banners. 
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TOBIAS    SMOLLETT. 


Tobias  Smollitt,  well  known  in  his  time  lor 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  hit  pnblicationi,  was 
born  in  1730,  at  Dalqnhurn,  in  the  coanty  of  Dnm- 
barton.  He  was  educated  under  a  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  also  attended  the  medical  lec- 
tures of  the  UniveiBity ;  and  at  this  early  period  he 
gave  some  specimens  of  a  talent  lor  writing  vertes. 
As  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  has  obtained  a  place 
in  the  present  collection,  we  shall  pass  over  his 
various  characters  of  suigeon*s  mate,  physician,  his- 
toriographer, politician,  miscellaneous  writer,  and 
especially  novelist,  and  consider  his  claims  as  a  minor 
poet  of  oo  mean  rank.    He  will  be  Ibond,  in  this 


collection,  as  the  author  of  "  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land," the  '*  Ode  to  Leven-Water,'*  and  some  other 
short  pieces,  which  are  polished,  tender,  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and,  especially,  of  an  "  Ode  to  Indepen- 
dence," which  aims  at  a  loftier  flight,  and  perhaps 
has  few  superiors  in  the  lyric  style. 

Smollett  married  a  lady  of  Jamaica:  he  was, 
unfortunately,  of  an  irritable  disposition,  which  in- 
volved him  in  frequent  quarrels,  and  finally  short- 
ened his  life.  He  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  Log- 
horn,  in  October,  1771,  m  the  fif^-first  year  of  his 
age. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

MouEN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd. 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  rools  no  more. 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie» 
The  monuments  of  craelt^. 


The  wretched  owner  sees  alar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of-  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  bis  babes  and  wife* 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish 'd  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks : 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime. 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise. 
Still  shone  with  nndiminish*d  blaie  ? 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  qneU» 
By  civil  rage  and  rancor  fell. 

The  mral  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  dayi 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night ; 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woOi 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 


0  baneful  cause,  oh,  fetal  mom, 
Accun'd  to  ages  yet  unboin ! 
The  sons  against  their  fethers  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  mnrd'ring  steel ! 

llie  pious  mother  doom'd  to  death, 
Fomken  wanders  o*er  the  heath. 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head* 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread  ,* 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend. 
And,  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skies. 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe. 
My  sympathising  verM  shall  flow : 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  !'* 


ODE  TO  LEVEN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love ; 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  { 
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No  torrenta  itain  thy  limpid  ■ource ; 
No  rocka  impede  thy  dimpling  coniM, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While,  lightly  poisM,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par.* 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pme, 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantme. 
Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  num'rous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale. 
And  ancient  Faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  Industry  embrown*d  with  toil, 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  hands  prepor'd, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

mom, 

Th7  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ! 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle  eye. 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  boeom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  aky. 

Deep  in  the  ftozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleach*d  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying 

clime. 
What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul 
With  frantic  Superstition  for  his  guide, 
Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 
The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied : 
The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood. 
In  Heaven's  name  urg'd  th'  infernal  blow ; 
And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow : 
The  vanquish'd  were  bapCix'd  with  blood. 

ANTISTROPHX. 

The  Saion  prince  in  horror  fled 

From  altars  stain'd  with  human  gore ; 

And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 

In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 

There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 

LuU'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main ; 

When  a  bold  savage  past  that  way, 

Impell'd  by  Destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 

Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd : 

The  hunted  bear  supplied  a^  shaggy  vest ; 

The  drifVed  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard ; 

And  his  broad  shoulders  brav'd  the  furious  blast 

He  stopt :  he  gaz'd ;  his  bosom  glow'd. 

And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 

He  seis'd  the  advantage  Fate  allow'd. 

And  straight  compre«'d  her  in  his  vig'rous  arms. 


The  curlew  scream'd,  the  TUions  blew 
Their  sheila  to  celebrate  the  nviah'd  nto; 
Old  Time  enlted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light 
The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happf  pbiii, 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  Ihom, 
Wlule  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  itniai. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrsoe  wm  boo- 
The  mountain  Dryads,  seix'd  with  joy, 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  chaige  eooaga'd; 
The  Doric  Muse  careaa'd  the  fiivorits  hof; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stor'd  hie  opening  mjai 
As  rolling  yean  matur'd  his  age. 
He  flourish'd  bold  and  anewy  as  bis  an; 
While  the  mild  paasaona  in  hli  breast  aaaigi 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  Btateraal  am. 

ANTX8TEOPHB. 

Aocomplish'd  thus,  he  wing'd  his  waj. 

And  sealous  rov'd  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolla  of  right  etemsJ  to  dispbf, 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  sspiii^nil 

On  desert  islets  it  was  he  that  raii'd 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wire, 

Whete  lyranny  beheld  amaz'd 

Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  maik'd  iiergii" 

He  steel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  armi 

To  bunt  the  Iberian's  double  chain ; 

And  cities  rear'd.  and  planted  faimi, 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  d<a» 

He,  with  the  generous  niBtics»  sale 

On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan  ^ 

And  wing'd  that  arrow*  sue  as  iat^ 

Which  asoeitain'd  the  sacred  rights  of  mM. 


Arabia's  soorohing  aanda  he  croai'd, 
Where  blasted  Nature  panto  supine. 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust 
To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 
And  many  a  Tartar  horde  fbriom,  sgbast! 
He  snatch'd  from  under  fell  Oppresioo'i  winj: 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  wsite 
The  all-cheering  hymns  of  Liberty  to  ang- 
He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 
DiflTus'd  through  every  baser  mould. 
Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  iboie, 
And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  goM- 
He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  ynntk 
Pomp's  tinsel  livezy  to  despise : 
My  lips,  by  him  chastis'd  to  truth,  . 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  the  hmxt  dew* 

ANTimOPHl. 

Those  eculptur^d  balb  ny  feet  shall  o^tf  .*^ 
Where  vanish'd  Vice  and  Vanity  cc^' 
To  danle  and  seduce,  their bannew ■P'**'.'. 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  fm-bom  bu» 
Where  Insolence  his  wrinUed  fioot  npntft, 
And  all  the  flowen  of  sparioos  fancy  blow. 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  ehaplet  wesis.     ^ 
Full  oflen  wreath'd  aroond  the  mi^n""' 


•  The  par  is  a  sanall  fish,  not  unUke  the  smelt  which  it 
rivals  in  dolicaey  and  flavor. 


t  Alluding  to  the  known  story  of  ^•"»"^Ljf1l 
asMMaates.  tbe  fkthere  and  fooaden  eT  tbcow^ 
the  Swiss  Cantons. 
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Where  ever-dimpling  Fftlaehood,  pert  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profeanon's  froth ! 
And  pale  Diseoae,  with  all  his  bloated  traio* 
Tormenta  the  sons  of  Gluttooy  and  Sloth. 


In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest : 
So  moves  the  sumpter^mule,  in  hamev'd  pride. 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  fiuthless  Pleasure  lay ; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fimtastic  Folly  ring; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  intervene ; 
And  Nature  still  to  all  her  feelings  just, 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust 


ANnSTKOPHB. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequester'd  haunti 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 
Where  the  pois'd  lark  hit  evening  ditty  chants. 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplatioa  dwell. 
There  Study  shall  with  Solitude  recline ; 
And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-ewains ; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains : 
And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  door ; 
And  Taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table  spread  ,- 
And  Industry  supply  the  humble  store ; 
And  Sleep  unbrib'd  his  dews  refreshing  shed  : 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  oflT  the  goblins  of  Uie  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside, 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 
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GEORGE  LORD  LYTTELTON. 


Gkorgk  Lord  LTrncLTON,  bom  at  Hagley,  in 
Jan.  1708>-9,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lsrttelton,  Bart  of  the  same  place.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Christ-church  College,  in  Oxford.  In  both  of  these 
places  he  was  distinguished  for  classical  literature, 
and  some  ofhis  poems  which  we  have  borrowed  were 
the  fruits  ofhis  juvenile  studies.  In  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent ;  and 
some  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  during  this  ab- 
sence to  his  father  are  pleasing  proofs  of  his  sound 
principles,  and  his  unreserved  confidence  in  a  vene- 
rated parent  He  also  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to 
Dr.  Ayscough,  his  Oxford  tutor,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  his  worka  On  his  return  from  abroad,  he 
was  chosen  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Oakhampton ;  and  being  wanned  with 
that  patriotic  ardor  which  rarely  fails  to  inspire  the 
bosom  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  he  became  a  distin- 
guished partisan  of  opposition-politics,  whilst  his 
father  was  a  supporter  of  the  ministry,  then  ranged 
under  the  banners  of  Walpole.  When  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  quarrelled  with  the  court, 
formed  a  separate  court  d  his  own,  in  1737,  Ly^ 
telton  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Prince,  with 
an  advanced  salary.  At  this  time  Pope  bestowed 
his  praise  upon  our  patriot  in  an  animated  couplet : 
Free  as  young  Lyttelton  her  cause  punme» 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  tma. 


In  1741,  he  married  Lucy,  the  dsngliter  of  Hi- 
Fortescue,  Esq.  a  lady  for  whom  be  eotertv^:  • 
purest  affection,  and  with  whom  he  liTed  in  oni's.- 
conjugal  harmony.  Her  death  in  child-bed. la  I' ' 
was  lamented  by  him  in  a  **  Monody."  whichfix. 
prominent  among  his  poetical  warks^  tad  di.  .r 
much  natural  feeling,  amidst  the  more  elsSr. 
strains  of  a  poet's  imaginalioo.  So  occii  n 
suffice  respecting  his  piroductioDs  of  this  daB.«i 
are  distinguished  by  the  corredneB  of  their  tk^- 
cation,  the  elegance  of  their  diction,  sad  theitJt 
of  their  sentiments.  His  miscellaoeooi  piccei  r 
his  History  of  Henry  II.,  the  last  the  woik  3>  i 
age,  have  each  their  appropriate  BMiiti,  ba  = 
here  be  omitted. 

The  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1751,  pndscK  i 
succession  to  the  title  and  a  laige  eitiie:  u^  -• 
taste  for  rural  oniameDt  rendered  Higlef  on  * 
the  most  delightful  residenoes  in  the  kiofdoa  ^ 
the  diswiution  of  the  ministiy,  of  which  he  (« 
posed  a  part,  in  1759,  he  was  rewarded  «iihr>^ 
tion  to  the  peerage,  by  the  style  of  Bsroa  L^^ 
of  Frankley,  in  the  coun^  of  Wonatti-  ft 
died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  which  be  bore  t-. 
pious  reognation,  in  August  1773,  ia  the  64ik  to: 
of  hisagew 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  LOVE. 

IN  FOUR  ECLOGUEa 

1.  Uncertainty.    To  Mr.  POpe. 

2.  Hope.    To  the  Hon.  George  Doddington. 

3.  Jealousy.    To  Edward  Walpole,  Esq. 

4.  Possession.  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Visooant 

Cobham. 


UNCERTAJNTT. 

EOLOOUK  I. 
TO  MB.  POPS. 

Porx,  to  whose  reed  beneath  the  beachen  shade. 
The  nymphs  of  Thames  a  pleas'd  attention  paid ; 
While  yet  thy  Muse,  content  with  humbler  praise. 
Warbled  in  Windsor's  grove  her  sylvan  lays  ; 


Though  now,  sublimely  borne  on  Hooer'i  wi!f 
Of  glorious  wars  and  godlike  chiefs  die  aog- 
Wilt  thou  with  me  revisit  once  again 
The  crystal  fountain,  and  the  floweiy  plain' 
Wilt  thou,  indulgent,  hear  my  veise  relate 
The  various  changes  of  a  lover*fe  atate; 
And,  while  each  turn  of  paasion  I  pome, 
Ask  thy  own  heart  if  what  I  tell  be  true! 

To  the  green  margin  of  a  lonely  ^^'^, 
Whose  pendent  shades  o'erlook'd  a  ttlver  flood. 
Young  Damon  came,  unknowing  where  he  lOtf  ^ 
Full  of  the  image  of  his  beauteooi  du^I ' 
His  flock,  far  off,  unfed,  nntended,  lay. 
To  every  savage  a  defenceless  prey; 
No  sense  of  interest  could  their  maiter  vff^' 
And  every  caro  seem*d  trifling  now  hot  Iw*- 
Awhile  in  pensive  silence  he  rensia'd, 
But,  though  his  voice  was  mute,  hii  loo"  ^ 

plain'd; 
At  length  the  thoughts,  within  hii  bo«B  ^ 
Foro'd  his  unwilling  tongue  to  give  then  ^^ 
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**  Ye  njrmpht,"  he  cried, "  ye  Dryads,  who  lo  loDg 
Have  &vor'd  Damon,  and  inspir'd  hii  aong; 
For  whom,  retir'd,  I  shun  the  gay  reaorta 
Of  sportful  cities,  and  of  pompons  courts; 
In  vain  I  bid  the  restless  world  adien, 
To  seek  tranquillity  and  peace  with  you. 
Though  wild  Ambition  and  destructive  Rage 
No  factions  here  can  form,  no  wars  can  wage: 
Though  Envy  frowns  not  on  your  humble  shades, 
Nor  Calumny  your  innocence  invades : 
Yet  cruel  Love,  that  tioubler  of  the  breast, 
Too  oAen  violates  your  boasted  rest ; 
With  inbred  storms  disturbs  your  calm  retreat, 
And  taints  with  bitterness  each  rural  sweet 

"  Ah,  luckless  day !  when  first  with  ibnd  surprise 
On  Delia's  face  I  iii'd  my  eager  eyes ! 
Then  in  ^ild  tumults  all  my  soul  was  tost. 
Then  reason,  liberty,  at  once  were  lost: 
And  every  wish,  and  thought,  and  care,  was  gone. 
But  what  my  heart  employ'd  on  her  alone. 
Then  too  she  smil'd  :  can  smiles  our  peace  destroy, 
Those  lovely  children  of  Content  and  Joy  t 
How  can  soA  pleasure  and  tormenting  woe 
From  the  same  spring  at  the  same  moment  flowf 
Unhappy  boy!  these  vain  inquiries  cease, 
Thought  could  not  guard,  nor  will  restore,  thy  peace 
Indulge  the  frenzy  that  thou  must  endure, 
And  soothe  the  pain  ihou  know'st  not  how  to  cure. 
Come,  flatlering  Memory !  and  tell  my  heart 
How  kind  she  was,  and  with  what  pleasing  art 
She  strove  its  fondest  wishes  to  obtain, 
Confirm  her  power,  and  faster  bind  my  chain. 
If  on  the  green  we  danc'd,  a  mirthful  band  | 
To  me  alone  she  gave  her  willing  hand : 
Her  partial  taste,  if  e'er  I  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Still  in  my  song  found  something  to  admire. 
By  none  but  her  my  crook  with  flowers  was  crown'd, 
By  none  but  her  my  brows  with  ivy  bound : 
The  world,  that  Damon  was  her  choice,  believ'd. 
The  world,  alas !  like  Damon,  was  deceiv'd. 
When  last  I  saw  her,  and  declar'd  my  fire 
In  words  as  soft  as  passion  could  inspire. 
Coldly  she  heard,  and  full  of  scorn  withdrew, 
Without  one  pitying  glance,  one  sweet  adieu. 
The  frighted  hind,  who  sees  his  ripen'd  oom 
Up  from  the  roots  by  sudden  tempests  Ion, 
Whose  fairest  hopes  destroy'd  and  bhisled  lie. 
Feels  not  so  keen  a  pang  of  grief  as  I. 
Ah,  how  have  I  deserv'd.  inhuman  maid. 
To  have  my  frithful  service  thys  repaid  t 
Were  all  the  marks  of  kindness  I  receiv'd. 
But  dreams  of  joy,  that  charm'd  me  and  deceiv'd  f 
Or  did  you  only  nurse  my  growing  love. 
That  with  more  pain  I  might  your  hatred  prove? 
Sure  guilty  treachery  no  place  could  find 
In  such  a  gentle,  such  a  generous  mind ; 
A  maid,  brought  up  the  woods  and  wilds  among 
Could  ne'er  have  learnt  the  art  of  courts  so  young : 
No ;  let  me  rather  think  her  anger  feign'd. 
Still  let  me  hope  my  Delia  may  be  gain'd ; 
'Twas  only  modesty  that  seem'd  disdain. 
And  her  heart  sufifer'd  when  she  gave  me  pain." 

Pleas'd  with  this  flattering  thought,  the  love-sick 
boy 
Felt  the  faint  dawning  of  a  doubtful  joy ; 
Back  to  his  flock  more  cheerful  he  retum*d, 
When  now  the  setting  Sun  more  fiercely  bam*d, 
Blue  vapors  rose  along  the  mazy  rills. 
And  light's  last  blushes  ting'd  the  distant  hills. 


TO  lOL 


HOPE. 

ECLOOUE  II. 
DODDDIOTON,  ArrSBWASDS  LOBD 
MELOOMBB  KBQIS. 


Hkaa,  DoddingtoD,  the  notes  that  shepherds  sing. 
Like  those  that  warbling  hail  the  genial  Spring. 
Nor  PUi,  nor  Phcebus,  tunes  our  artless  reeds: 
From  Love  alone  their  melody  proceeds. 
From  Love,  Theocritus,  on  Enna's  plains. 
Learnt  the  wild  sweetness  of  his  Doric  strains. 
Young  Maro,  touch'd  by  his  inspiring  dart, 
Could  charm  each  ear,  and  soften  every  heart: 
Me  too  his  power  has  reach'd,  and  bids  with  thine 
My  rustic  pipe  in  pleasing  concert  join. 

Damon  no  longer  sought  the  silent  shade, 
No  mora  in  unfrequented  paths  he  stray'd, 
But  call'd  the  swains  to  hear  his  jocund  song, 
And  told  his  joy  to  all  the  rural  throng. 

"Blest  be  the  hour,"  he  said,  '*that  happy  hour, 
When  first  I  own'd  my  Delia's  gentle  power; 
Then  gloomy  discontent  and  pining  care 
Forsook  my  breast,  and  lefl  soft  wishes  there ; 
Soft  wishes  there  they  left,  and  gay  desires, 
Delightful  languors,  and  transporting  fires. 
Where  yonder  limes  combine  to  form  a  shade^ 
These  eyes  first  gaz'd  upon  t)ie  charming  maid  r 
There  she  appear'd,  on  that  auspicious  day. 
When  swains  their  sportive  rites  to  Bacchus  pay : 
She  led  the  dance— Heavens!  with  what  grace  she 

raov'd ! 
Who  could  have  seen  her  then,  and  not  have  lov'dt 
I  strove  not  to  resist  so  sweet  a  flame, 
But  gloried  in  a  happy  captive's  name ; 
Nor  would  I  now,  could  Love  permit,  be  free, 
But  leave  to  brutes'their  savage  liberty. 

"And  art  thou  then,  fond  youth,  secure  of  joy  T 
Can  no  reverse  thy  flattering  bliss  destroy  f 
Has  treacherous  have  no  torment  yet  in  store  ? 
Or  hast  thou  never  prov'd  his  fatal  power? 
Whence  ffew'd  those  tears  that  late  bedew'd  thy 

cheek t 
Why  sigh'd  thy  heart  as  if  it  strove  lo  break f 
Why  were  the  desert  rocks  invok'd  to  hear 
The  plaintive  accent  of  thy  sad  despair? 
From  Delia's  rigor  all  those  pains  arose, 
Delia,  who  now  compassionates  my  woes, 
Who  bids  me  hcpe ;  and  in  that  charming  word 
Has  peace  and  transport  to  my  soul  restor'd. 

**  Begin,  my  pipe,  begin  the  gladsome  lay ; 
A  kiss  from  Delia  shall  thy  music  pay ; 
A  kiss  obtain'd  'twixt  struggling  and  consent. 
Given  with  forc'd  anger,  and  disguis'd  content 
No  laureate  wreaths  I  ask,  to  bind  my  brows. 
Such  as  the  Muse  on  lofty  bards  bestows: 
Let  other  swains  to  praise  or  fame  aspire ; 
I  from  her  lips  my  recompense  require. 

**  Why  stays  my  Delia  in  her  secret  bower? 
Light  gales  have  chas'd  the  late  impending  shower 
Th'  emerging  Sun  more  bright  his  beams  extends ; 
Oppos'd,  iis  beauteous  arch  the  rainbow  bends ! 
Glad  youths  and  maidens  turn  the  new-made  hay : 
The  birds  renew  their  songs  on  every  spray ! 
Come  forth,  my  love,  thy  shepherd's  joys  to  crown 
All  nature  smiles.— Will  only  Delia  frown? 

*  Hark  how  the  bees  with  murmurs  fill  the  plain 
While  every  flower  of  every  sweet  they  drain: 
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See,  how  benetth  3ron  hillock's  thady  ateep. 
The  shelter'd  herds  on  flowery  couches  sleep : 
Nor  bees,  nor  herds,  are  half  so  blest  as  I, 
If  with  my  fond  desires  my  love  comply ; 
From  Delia's  lips  a  sweeter  honey  flows, 
And  on  her  bosom  dwells  more  soft  repose. 

*<  Ah !  how,  my  dear,  shall  I  deserve  thy  charms  t 
What  gift  can  bribe  thee  to  my  longing  arms  f 
A  bird  for  thee  in  silken  bands  I  hold, 
Whose  yellow  plumage  shines  like  polish'd  gold  ; 
From  distant  isles  the  lovely  stranger  came. 
And  bears  the  fortunate  Canaries'  name ; 
In  all  our  woods  none  boasts  so  sweet  a  note, 
Not  ev*n  the  nightingale's  melodious  throat 
Accept  of  this;  and  could  I  add  beside 
What  wealth  the  rich  Peruvian  mountains  hide: 
If  all  the  gems  in  eastern  rocks  were  mine. 
On  thee  alone  their  glittering  pride  should  shine. 
But,  if  thy  mind  no  gifts  have  power  to  move, 
Phoebus  himself  shall  leave  th'  Aonian  grove: 
The  tuneful  Nine,  who  never  sue  iu  vain, 
Shall  come  sweet  suppliants  for  their  fiivorite 

swain. 
For  him  each  blue-ey'd  Naiad  of  the  flood, 
For  him  each  green-hair'd  sister  of  the  wood. 
Whom  oft  beneath  fair  Cynthia's  gentle  ray 
His  music  calls  to  dance  the  night  away. 
And  you,  fair  nymphs,  companions  of  my  love, 
With  whom  she  joys  the  cowslip  meads  to  rove, 
I  beg  you  recommend  my  faithful  flame, 
And  let  her  often  hear  her  shepherd's  name: 
Shade  all  my  faults  from  her  inquiring  sight. 
And  show  my  merits  in  the  fairest  light : 
My  pipe  your  kind  assistance  shall  repay, 
And  every  friend  shall  claim  a  differeq^  lay. 

*«But  see!  in  yonder  glade  the  heavenly  fidr 
Enjoys  the  fragrance  of  the  breezy  air — 
Ah,  thither  let  me  fly. with  eager  feet; 
Adieu,  my  pipe ;  I  go  my  love  to  meet — 
O,  may  I  find  her  as  we  parted  last. 
And  may  each  future  hour  be  like  the  past ! 
So  shall  the  whitest  lamb  these  pastures  feed, 
Propitious  Venus,  on  thy  altars  bleed. 


JEALOUSY, 
Eclogue  III. 

TO  Xa.  EDWABD  WALPOLB. 

The  gods,  O  Walpole,  give  no  bliss  sincere ; 
Wealth  is  disturb'd  by  care,  and  power  by  fear : 
Of  all  the  passions  that  employ  the  mind, 
In  gentle  love  the  sweetest  joys  we  find  : 
Yet  ev'n  those  joys  dire  Jealousy  molests. 
And  blackens  each  fair  image  in  bur  breasts. 
O  may  the  warmth  of  thy  too  tender  heart 
Ne'er  feel  the  sharpness  of  his  venom'd  dart ! 
For  thy  own  quiet,  think  thy  mistress  just, 
And  wisely  take  thy  happiness  on  trust 

Begin,  my  Muse,  and  Damon's  woes  reheane. 
In  wildest  numbers  and  disorder'd  verse. 

On  a  romantic  mountain's  airy  head 
(While  browsing  goats  at  ease  around  him  fed) 
Anxious  he  lay,  with  jealous  cares  opprest ; 
Distrust  and  anger  laboring  in  his  breast — 
The  vale  beneath  a  pleasing  prospect  yields 
Of  verdant  meads  and  cultivated  fields; 
Through  these  a  river  rolls  its  winding  Oood, 
'  iorn'd  with  various  tufls  of  rising  wood ; 


H^,  half-eoneeal'd  in  trees,  a  cottsge  ^tnk, 
A  castle  tiiere  the  opening  ptain  oaamsnds; 
Beyond,  a  town  with  gUtlering  spires  ii  cnnn'd, 
Axid  distant  hills  the  wide  horiaon  bound: 
So  charming  was  the  scene,  awhile  the  sma 
Beheld  delighted,  and  forgot  his  psio: 
But  soon  the  sthogs  infix'd  within  his  heart 
With  cmel  force  renew'd  their  rsgiag  miit: 
His  fbwery  wreath,  which  long  with  {side  he  mr. 
The  gift  of  Delia,  from  his  brows  he  tore. 
Then  cried,  **  May  all  thy  charms,  uogniefd  mj: 
Like  these  neglected  roses,  droop  sad  fade! 
May  angry  Heaven  deform  each  guilty  grace, 
That  triumphs  now  in  that  deluding  6ce! 
Those  alter'd  looks  may  every  shepherd  Hj, 
And  ev'n  thy  Daphnis  hate  thee  «-one  ibaii  I! 

"Say,  thou  inconstant  what  hat  Dsowo  dee. 
To  lose  the  heart  his  tedious  pains  hsd  vvat 
Tell  me  what  channs  you  in  my  rivsl  find. 
Against  whose  power  no  ties  have  sUeogth  to  kr-i 
Has  he,  like  me,  with  long  obedience  atroTe 
To  conquer  your  disdain,  and  merit  lore? 
Has  he  with  transport  every  smile  ador'd, 
And  died  with  grief  at  each  ungentle  word! 
Ah,  no!  the  conquest  was  obtained  witheaie, 
He  pleas'd  jrou,  by  not  studying  to  plesae: 
His  careless  mdolence  your  pride  shni'd; 
And,  had  he  lov'd  yon  more,  he  leaa  hsd  cfansb 

'*  O  pain  to  think !  another  skill  poaaea 
Those  balmy  lips  which  I  was  went  to  pmi: 
Another  on  her  panting  breast  shall  lie, 
And  catch  sweet  madness  from  her  swimiBingei!!- 
I  saw  their  friendly  flocks  together  feed, 
I  saw  them  hand  in  hand  walk  o'er  the  mead. 
Would  my  clos'd  eye  had  sunk  in  endlen  oig&t. 
£re  I  was  doom'd  to  bear  Aat  hateful  aigfai! 
Where'er  they  pass'd,  be  blasted  eve^  flower, 
And  hungry  wolves  their  helpless  flocka  devoc- 
Ah,  wretched  swain,  could  no  enmplea  sion 
Thy  heedless  heart  to  shun  the  nge  of  lore? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how  poor  Menslesa  died 
A  victim  to  Parthenia's  fatal  piide? 
Dear  was  the  youth  to  all  the  tonefol  plaia, 
Lov'd  by  the  nymphs,  by  Phoebus  lor'd  in  na 
Around  his  tomb  their  tears  the  Musea  paid; 
And  all  things  moum'd,  but  the  reientleai  as£ 
Would  I  could  die  like  him.  and  be  at  peace! 
These  tormenta  in  the  quiet  grave  wm\6  ca«: 
There  my  vex'd  thoughts  a  calm  repoaewtwU- 
And  rest,  as  if  my  Delia  still  were  kind. 
No,  let  me  live,  her  falsehood  to  upbraid: 
Some  god  perhaps  my  just  revenge  wiJI  tii^ 
Alas !  what  aid,  fond  swain,  vvvuldat  thoa  nctpt 
Could  thy  heart  bear  to  see  its  Delia  grieve^ 
Protect  her.  Heaven!  and  let  her  never  kooir 
The  slightest  part  of  hapless  Dsmoa'a  fW- 
I  ask  no  vengeance  from  the  powers  above; 
All  I  implore  is  never  more  to  love.^ 
Let  me  this  fondness  from  my  boaoo  \eUt 
Let  me  forget  that  e'er  I  thoagfat  her  fair- 
Come,  cool  Indifierence,  and  heal  my  br»«<' 
Wearied,  at  length,  I  seek  thy  doivny  reat: 
No  turbulence  of  passion  shall  dealioy 
My  future  ease  with  flattering  hopea  ofjof- 
Hear,  mighty  Pan,  and,  all  ye  syivsi*  k*" 
What  by  your  guardian  deities  I  swesr; 
No  more  my  eyes  shall  view  her  fiisl  ete* 
No  more  I  '11  rourt  the  traitress  to  ny  u"** 
Not  all  her  arts  my  steady  sml  ahsll  W^  ^ 
And  she  shull  find  that  reason  conqatialoTC  • 


EcLooimlV. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  LOVE. 


Scarce  had  he  spoke,  whan  through  the  lawn  below 
Alone  he  taw  the  beauteous  Delia  go ; 
At  once  transported,  he  forgot  his  vow, 
(Such  peijuries  the  laughing  gods  allow !) 
Down  the  steep  hilUi  with  ardent  haste  he  flew ; 
He  (bund  her  kind,  and  soon  believ'd  her  true. 

POSSESSION. 
Eclogue  IV. 


TO  LORD  OOBHAK. 

CoBHAH,  to  thee  this  rural  lay  I  bring. 
Whose  gaiding  judgment  gives  me  skill  to  sing : 
Though  iar  imequal  to  those  polish'd  strains. 
With  which  thy  Congreve  charm'd  the  listening 

plains: 
Yet  shall  its  music  please  thy  partial  ear. 
And  soothe  thy  breast  with  thoughts  that  once  were 

dear; 

Recall  those  years  which  Time  has  thrown  behind. 
When  smiling  Love  with  Honor  shar'd  thy  mind : 
When  all  thy  glorious  days  of  prosperous  fight 
Delighted  less  than  one  successful  night 
The  sweet  remembrance  shall  thy  youth  restore, 
Fancy  again  shall  run  past  pleasures  o*er; 
And,  while  in  Stowe*s  enchanting  walks  you  stray, 
This  theme  may  help  to  cheat  the  summer's  day. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  a  myrtle  wood, 
To  Venus  raisM,  a  rustic  altar  stood. 
To  Venus  and  to  Hymen,  there  combined. 
In  friendly  league  to  favor  human-kind. 
With  wanton  Cupids,  in  that  happy  shade. 
The  gentle  Virtues  and  mild  Wisdom  play'd. 
Nor  there  in  sprightly  Pleasure's  genial  train, 
Lork'd  sick  Disgust,  or  late-repenting  Pain. 
Hot  Force,  nor  Interest,  joiu'd  unwilling  hands, 
But  Love  consenting  tied  the  blissful  bends. 
Thither,  with  glad  devotion,  Damon  came. 
To  thank  the  powers  who  bless*d  his  faithful  flame : 
Two  milk-white  doves  he  on  their  altar  laid. 
And  thus  to  both  his  grateful  homage  paid : 
**  Hail,  bounteous  god !  before  whose  hallow'd  shrine 
My  Delia  vow'd  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
While,  glowing  in  her  cheeks,  with  tender  love. 
Sweet  virgin-modesty  reluctant  strove! 
Am]  hail  to  thee,  fair  queen  of  young  desires! 
Long  shalt  my  heart  preserve  thy  pleasing  fires. 
Since  Delia  now  can  all  its  warmth  return. 
As  fondly  languish,  and  as  fiercely  bum. 

**0  the  dear  bloom  of  last  propitious  night! 
O  shade  more  charming  than  the  fairest  light! 
Then  in  my  arms  I  clasp'd  the  melting  maid, 
Then  all  my  pains  one  moment  overpaid  ; 
Tlien  first  the  sweet  excess  of  bliss  I  proved. 
Which  none  can  taste  but  who  like  me  have  lov*d. 
Thou  too,  bright  goddess,  once,  in  Ida's  grove. 
Didst  not  disdain  to  meet  a  shepherd's  love ; 
With  him,  while  frisking  lambs  around  you  play'd, 
Conceal'd  you  sported  in  the  secret  shade: 
Scarce  could  Anchises'  raptures  equal  mine, 
And  Delia's  beauties  only  yield  to  thine. 

«'  What  are  ye  now,  my  once  most  valued  joys  7 
Insipid  trifles  all,  and  childish  tojrs— 
Friendship  itself  ne'er  knew  a  charm  like  this. 
Nor  Colin's  talk  could  please  like  Delia's  kiss. 

*'  Ye  Moses,  skill'd  in  every  winning  art. 
Teach  me  more  deeply  to  engage  her  heart ; 
Te  nymphs,  to  her  your  freshest  roses  bring. 
And  crown  her  with  the  pride  of  all  the  Spring : 


On  all  her  days  let  health  and  peace  attend ; 
May  she  ne'er  want,  nor  aver  lose,  a  friend  ! 
May  some  new  pleasure  every  hour  employ; 
But  let  her  Damon  be  her  highest  joy ! 

**  With  thee,  my  love,  for  ever  will  I  stay. 
All  night  caress  thee,  and  admire  all  day ; 
In  the  same  field  our  mingled  flocks  we  '11  feed. 
To  the  same  spring  our  thirsty  heifers  lead. 
Together  will  we  share  the  harvest  toils, 
Tbgether  press  the  vine's  autumnal  spoils. 
DeUghtful  state,  where  Peace  and  Love  combine. 
To  bid  our  tranquil  days  unclouded  shine! 
Here  limpid  fountains  roll  through  flowery  meads ; 
Here  rising  forests  lift  their  verdant  heads; 
Here  let  me  wear  my  careless  life  away. 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay. 

'*  When  late  old  age  ourlieads  shall  silver  o'er 
And  our  slow  pulses  dance  with  joy  no  more ; 
When  Time  no  longer  will  thy  beauties  spare. 
And  only  Damon's  eye  shall  think  thee  foir; 
Then  may  the  gentle  hand  of  welcome  Death, 
At  one  BoA  stroke,  deprive  us  both  of  breath ! 
May  we  beneath  one  common  stone  be  laid, 
And  the  same  cypress  both  our  ashes  shade! 
Perhaps  some  friendly  Muse,  in  tender  verM , 
Shall  deign  our  foithfnl  passion  to  rehearse 
And  future  ages,  with  just  envy  mov'd. 
Be  told  how  Damon  and  his  Delia  lov'd." 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  AYSCOUGH. 
AT  OXFORD. 

Say, dearest  friend,  how  roll  thy  hours  away? 
What  pleasing  study  cheats  the  tedious  day  f 
Dost  thou  the  sacred  volumes  ofl  explore 
Of  wise  Antiquity's  immortal  lore. 
Where  virtue,  by  the  charms  of  wit  refin'd. 
At  once  exalte  and  polishes  the  mind  ? 
How  difilerent  from  our  modern  guilty  art. 
Which  pleases  only  to  corrupt  the  heart; 
Whose  curst  refiuements  odious  vice  adorn. 
And  teach  to  honor  what  we  ought  to  scorn ! 
Dost  thou  in  sage  historians  joy  to  see 
How  Roman  greatness  rose  with  liberty : 
How  the  same  hands  that  tyrants  durst  control 
Their  empire  stretch'd  from  Atlas  to  the  Pole; 
Till  wealth  and  conquest  into  slaves  refin'd 
The  proud  luxurious  masters  of  mankind? 
Dost  thou  in  letter'd  Greece  each  charm  admire. 
Each  grace,  each  virtue.  Freedom  could  inspire; 
Yet  in  her  troubled  state  see  all  the  woes, 
And  all  the  crimes,  that  giddy  faction  knows; 
Till,  rent  by  parties,  by  corruption  sold, 
Or  weakly  careless,  or  too  rashly  bold, 
She  sunk  beneath  a  mitigated  doom. 
The  slave  and  tutoress  of  protecting  Rome? 
Does  calm  Philosophy  her  aid  impart. 
To  guide  the  passions,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ? 
Taught  by  her  precepts,  hast  thou  learnt  the  end 
To  which  alone  the  wise  their  studies  bend ; 
For  which  alone  by  Nature  were  design'd 
The  powers  of  thought — to  benefit  mankind  7 
Not,  like  a  cloister'd  drone,  to  read  and  doze, 
In  undeserving,  undeserv'd,  repose; 
But  reason's  influence  to  diffuse ;  to  clear 
Th'  enlightcn'd  world  of  every  gloomy  fear; 
3G3 


LYTTELTON. 


J  miata  of  error,  and  unbind 
pedant  chaina  that  clog  the  free-bom  mind. 

,/p7  who  thua  hia  leianre  can  employ ! 
«e  knows  the  purest  hours  of  tranquil  joy ; 
Nor  vext  with  panga  that  buaier  boaoma  tear. 
Nor  lost  to  aocial  virtue'a  pleaaing  care ; 
Safe  in  the  port,  yet  laboring  to  auatain 
Those  who  atill  float  on  the  tempeatuoua  main. 

So  Locke  the  daya  of  atudioua  quiet  spent; 
So  Boyle  in  wisdom  found  divine  content ; 
So  Cambray,  worthy  of  a  happier  doom, 
The  virtuous  stave  of  Louis  and  of  Rome. 

Good  Wor'ster*  thus  supports  his  drooi»ng  age, 
Far  from  court-flattery,  &r  from  party-rage; 
He,  who  in  jrouth  a  tyrant*s  frown  defied. 
Firm  and  intrepid  on  his  country's  side. 
Her  boldest  champion  then,  and  now  her  mildest 

guide! 
O  generous  warmth!  O  sanctity  divine ! 
To  emulate  his  worth,  my  friend,  be  thine : 
Learn  from  his  life  the  duties  of  the  govra ; 
Learn,  not  to  flatter,  nor  insult  the  crown ; 
Nor,  basely  servile,  court  the  guilty  great. 
Nor  raise  the  church  a  rival  to  the  state : 
To  error  mild,  to  vice  alone  severe. 
Seek  not  to  spread  the  lam  of  love  by  fear. 
The  priest  who  plagues  the  world  can  never  mend: 
No  foe  to  man  was  e'er  to  God  a  friend. 
Let  reason  and  let  virtue  faith  maintain ; 
All  force  but  theirs  is  impious,  weak,  and  vain. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage. 
Cares  that  become  my  birth,  and  suit  my  age ; 
In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth. 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  truth; 
By  foreign  arts  domestic  faults  to  mend. 
Enlarge  my  notions,  and  my  views  extend; 
The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know. 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 

A  nation  here  I  pity  and  admire. 
Whom  noblest  sentiments  of  glory  fire. 
Yet  taught,  by  custom's  force  and  bigot  fear. 
To  serve  with  pride,  and  boast  the  yoke  they  bear 
Whose  nobles,  bom  to  cringe  and  to  command, 
(In  courts  a  mean,  in  camps  a  generous  band,) 
From  each  low  tool  of  power,  content  receive 
Those  laws,  their  dreaded  arms  to  Europe  give. 
Whose  people  (vain  in  want,  in  bondage  blest ; 
Though  plunder'd,  gay;  industrious,  though  opprest) 
With  happy  follies  rise  above  their  fate. 
The  jest  and  envy  of  each  wiser  state. 

Yet  here  the  Moses  deign'd  awhile  to  sport 
In  the  short  sun-shine  of  a  favoring  court ; 
Here  Boileau,  strong  in  sense  and  sharp  in  wit. 
Who,  from  the  ancients,  like  the  ancients  writ, 
Permission  gained  inferior  vice  to  blame, 
By  flattering  incense  to  his  master*8  fame. 
Here  Moliere,  first  of  comic  wits,  excell'd 
Whatever  Athenian  theatres  beheld  ; 
By  keen,  yet  decent,  satire  skilPd  to  please. 
With  morals  mirth  uniting,  strength  with  ease. 
Now,  charm'd.  I  hear  the  bold  Comeille  inspire 
Heroic  thoughts,  with  Shakspeare's  force  and  fire! 
Now  sweet  Racine,  with  milder  influence,  move 
The  soAen'd  heart  to  pity  and  to  love. 

With  mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  I  survey 
The  pompous  works  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
Proud  palaces,  that  drain'd  the  subjects'  store, 
Rais'd  on  the  ruins  of  th*  opprest  and  poor ; 


*  Bishop  Hough. 


Where  ev'n  mute  walls  are  taught  to  fimeraafe, 
And  pamted  triumphs  style  Affibitkn  guat.* 
With  more  delight  those  pleasing  ahadci  I  Ti«ir 
Where  Cond^  from  an  envious  coart  witUreir.'^ 
Where,  sick  of  glory,  ftction,  power,  and  prid?, 
(Sure  judge  how  empty  all,  who  all  had  tried  "^ 
Beneath  his  palms  the  weary  chief  repoi'd, 
And  life's  great  scene  in  quiet  virtue  doi'd. 

With  shame  that  other  fom'd  retreat  I  lee, 
Adom'd  by  art,  disgrac'd  by  luxury:! 
Where  Orleans  wasted  every  vacant  hoar. 
In  the  wild  riot  of  unbounded  power; 
Where  feveriah  debauch  and  impious  lore 
Stain'd  the  mad  table  and  the  guilty  gro? e. 

With  theae  amuaementa  ia  thy  fiieod  detsic'i 
FleaaM  and  instructed  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Yet  oft  a  tender  wish  recalla  ray  mind 
From  preaent  joya  to  dearer  left  behind. 
O  native  isle,  fair  Freedom*a  happiest  seat! 
At  thought  of  thee,  my  bounding  pulses  best; 
At  thought  of  thee,  my  heart  impatient  bum, 
And  all  my  country  on  my  soul  retons. 
When  shall  I  see  thy  fields,  whose  ple&teoes  pt;: 
No  power  can  ravish  from  th'  industrious  ms&^ 
When  kiss,  with  pious  love,  the  aacred  eailh 
That  gave  a  Borieigh  or  a  Ruaaell  birth  f 
When,  in  the  ahade  of  lawa,  that  long  have  iiooi 
Propt  by  their  care,  or  atrengtben'd  by  their  bkws 
Of  fearleas  independence  wisely  vain. 
The  proudest  slave  of  Bourbon's  race  disdain' 
Yet,  oh !  what  doubt,  what  sad  presaging  Toice, 
Whiapera  within,  and  bida  me  not  rejoice; 
Bida  me  contemplate  every  atate  around. 
From  sultry  Spain  to  Norway's  icy  boand; 
Bids  their  lost  rights,  their  ruin'd  glory  lee: 
And  telb  me, '« These,  like  England,  once  were  fat' 


SONG. 

When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears, 
Aw'd  by  a  thouaand  tender  feuh 
I  would  approach,  but  dare  not  move: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 

Whene'er  ahe  apeaka,  my  reviab'd  ear 
No  other  voice  but  here  can  bear, 
No  other  wit  but  here  approve  : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  thia  be  love? 

If  ahe  aome  other  youth  commend. 
Though  I  waa  once  his  fbndeat  fiiend. 
Hia  inatant  enemy  I  prove : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  thia  be  love? 

When  ahe  ia  absent,  I  do  more 
Delight  in  all  that  pleas'd  before. 
The  clearest  spring,  or  shadiest  grore: 
Tell  me.  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 

When,  fond  of  power,  of  beauty  viin. 
Her  nets  she  spread  for  every  swain, 
I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  thia  be  love  ? 

•  The  victories  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  puM^  >*  ^ 
galleries  of  VersaiHes, 
tChanliUy.  J8l.CR«d, 
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The  heavy  houn  are  almost  pait 
That  part  my  loTe  and  me : 

My  longing  eyea  may  hope  at  last 
Their  only  with  to  see. 

But  how,  my  Delia,  will  you  meet 
The  man  you  've  lost  lo  long  t 

Will  love  in  all  your  polaei  beat. 
And  tremble  on  your  tongue  ? 

Will  you  in  every  look  declare 
Your  heart  is  still  the  same ; 

And  heal  each  idly<aniious  care 
Our  feaci  in  absence  frame  7 

Thus,  Delia,  thus  I  paint  the  scene. 
When  shortly  we  shall  meet; 

And  try  what  yet  remains  betweea 
Of  loitering  time  to  cheat 

But,  if  the  dream  that  soothes  my  mind 
Shall  &lse  and  groundless  prove ; 

If  I  am  doomed  at  length  to  fiiid 
You  have  fi>rgot  to  love  : 

All  I  of  Venus  ask,  is  this; 

No  more  to  let  us  join : 
But  grant  me  here  the  flattering  blLn, 

To  die,  and  think  you  mine. 


SONG. 

Sat,  Myra,  why  is  gentle  love 

A  stranger  to  that  mind. 
Which  pity  and  esteem  can  move. 

Which  can  be  just  and  kind  t 

Is  it,  because  you  fear  to  share 

The  ills  that  love  molest ; 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  tender  care. 

That  rack  the  amorous  breast  I 

Alas !  by  some  degree  of  woe 
We  every  bliss  must  gain : 

The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know,. 
That  never  feels  a  pain. 


TO  TDK  HEMOaV   OW 

THE  FIRST  LADY  LYTTELTON. 
A  MDNODT. 

Ipie  eavk  ■olam  Bcram  tortndine  amoreni. 
Te  doleii  eonjoz,  te  wlo  in  iittoreiMmin, 
Te  reniente  die,  te  decedeote  canebaL 

At  length  escap'd  from  every  human  eye, 

From  every  duty,  every  care. 
That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a  share, 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embowering  shade. 
This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  sorrow  made. 


I  now  may  give  my  bnrden'd  heart  relief, 
And  poor  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief; 

Of  grief  surpassing  every  other  woe, 

Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love 
Can  on  th'  ennobled  mind  bestow. 
Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 

Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 

Ye  tufted  groves,  ye  gently-falling  rills. 

Ye  high  o'ershadowing  hills, 
Ye  lawns  gay-smiling  with  eternal  green. 

Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  seen ! 
But  never  shall  you  now  behold  her  more : 

Nor  will  she  now  with  fond  delight 
And  taste  refin'd  your  rural  charms  explore. 
Clos*d  are  those  beauteous  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Those  beauteous  eyes  where  beaming  us'd  lo  shine 
Reason's  pure  light  and  Virtue's  spark  divine. 

Oft  would  the  Dryads  of  these  woods  rejoice 

To  hear  her  heavenly  voice ; 
For  her  despising,  when  she  deign'd  to  sing. 

The  sweetest  songsters  of  the  spring : 
The  woodlark  and  the  linnet  pleas'd  no  more ; 

The  nightingale  was  mute,. 

And  every  shepherd's  flute 
Was  cast  in  silent  scorn  away. 
While  all  attended  to  her  sweeter  lay. 
Ye  larks  and  linnets,  now  resume  your  song, 

And  thou,  melodious  Philomel, 

Again  thy  plaintive  story  tell ; 
For  Death  has  slept  that  tuneful  tongue,  . 
Whose  music  could  alone  your  warbhng  notes  excel 

In  vain  I  look  around 
O'er  all  the  well-known  ground. 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 
Where  oft  we  us'd  to  walk. 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  Sun  go  down  the  sky ; 
Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side. 
Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  Ibund : 
In  all  the  wide^tratch'd  prospect's  ample  bound 
No  more  my  mournful  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

O  shades  of  Hagley,  where  b  now  your  boast  I 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost 
You  she  preferr'd  to  all  the  gay  resorts 
Where  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine. 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Her  modest  beautiea  shunn'd  the  public  eye  r 

To  your  sequester'd  dales 

And  flower-embroider'd  vales 
From  an  admiring  worid  she  chose  to  fly : 
With  Nature  there  retir'd,  and  Nature's  God, 

The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod. 
And  banish'd  every  passion  from  her  breast. 

But  those,  the  gentlest  and  the  best, 
Whose  holy  flames  with  energy  divine 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve. 
The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  love. 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawns. 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side. 
Who  now  your  infiint  steps  shall  guide  ? 
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Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  form'd  your  youth. 
And  strew'd  with  flowers  the   thorny  ways  of 
truth? 
O  loss  beyond  repair! 
O  wretched  &ther !  left  alone, 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own  I 
How  shall  thy  weaken*dmind,oppress'd  with  woe, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave. 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe .' 
Now  she,  alas !  is  gone, 
From  lolly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to  save  f 

Where  were  ye.  Muses,  when  relentless  Fate 
From  these  fond  arms  your  fiiir  disciple  tore ; 
From  these  fond  arms,  that  vainly  strove 
With  hapless  ineffectual  love 
To  guard  her  bosom  from  the  mortal  blow  ? 
Ck>uld  not  your  favoring    power,  Aonian 
maids, 
Could  not,  alas !  your  power  prolong  her  date. 
For  whom  so  ofl  in  these  inspiring  shades. 
Or  under  Camden's  moss-clad  mountains  hoar. 
You  open'd  all  your  saored  store, 
Whate'er  your  ancient  sages  taught. 
Your  ancient  bards  sublimely  thought, 
And  bade  her  raptur'd  breast  with  all  your  spirit 
glow? 

Nor  then  did  Pindos  or  Castalia's  plain. 
Or  Aganippe's  fount  your  steps  detain. 
Nor  in  the  Thespian  valleys  did  you  play ; 

Nor  then  on  Mincio's  bank* 

Beset  with  osiers  dank, 
Nor  where  Clitumnust  rolls  his  gentle  stream, 
Nor  where  through  hanging  woods, 
Steep  Aniot  pours  his  floods. 
Nor  yet  where  Meles$  or  IlissusH  stray. 

Ill  does  it  now  beseem. 

That,  of  your  guardian  care  bereft. 
To  dire  disease  and  death  your  darling  should  be  left 

Now  what  avails  it  that  in  early  bloom, 
When  light  fantastic  toys 
Are  all  her  sex's  joys, 
With  you  she  searched  the  wit  of  Greece  and 
Rome; 
And  all  that  in  her  latter  days 
To  emulate  her  ancient  praise 
Italia's  happy  genius  could  produce ; 
Or  what  the  Gallic  fire 
Bright  sparkling  could  inspire. 
By  all  the  Graces  temper'd  and  refin'd ; 
Or  what  in  Brilam's  isle, 
MoH  &vor'd  with  your  smile, 
The  powers  of  Reason  and  of  Fancy  join'd 
To  full  perfection  have  oonspir'd  to  raise  ? 

Ah !  what  is  now  the  use 
Of  all  these  treasures  that  enrich'd  her  mind. 
To  black  Oblivion's  gloom  for  ever  now  constgn'd. 


•  Tbe  Mlndo  nins  by  Mantua,  tlis  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

t  The  Clitumnus  is  a  river  of  Umbria,  tlie  residenee  of 
Propertius. 

t  The  Anio  runs  through  Tibur  or  Tivoli.  where  Hor. 
ace  had  a  villa. 

§  The  Meles  ia  a  river  of  Ionia,  from  whence  Homer, 
supposed  to  be  born  on  its  banks,  ie  called  MeUtigenes. 

I  The  llissus  i«  a  river  at  Athens. 


At  least,  ye  Nine,  her  spotless  naae 

Tis  yours  from  Death  to  save. 
And  in  the  temple  of  immonal  Fane 
With  golden  characters  her  worth  eognre. 

Come  then,  ye  virgin-sisteis,  come, 
And  strew  with  choicest  flowers  her  hslkm'd  aic:> 
But  foremost  thou,  in  sable  vestment  dad, 

With  accents  sweet  and  sad. 
Thou,  plaintive  Moae,  whom  o'er  hit  Lsnn'i  ir 

Unhappy  Petivrch  call'd  to  moora ; 
O  come,  and  to  this  fairer  Laura  psy 
A  more  impassion'd  tear,  a  more  pathetic  lay. 

Tell  how  each  beanty  of  her  mind  and  face 
Was  brighten'd  by  some  sweet  pecalisr  gnee! 
How  eloquent  in  every  look 
Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  aool  distinct] ji;ii- 
Tell  how  her  manners,  by  the  world  refi&'d, 
Left  all  the  taint  of  modish  vice  behind. 
And  made  each  charm  of  polish'd  cooits  bctk 
With  candid  Truth's  simplicity. 
And  uncormpted  Innooenee! 
Tell  how  to  more  than  manly  sense 
She  join'd  the  softening  influence 
Of  more  than  female  tenderness : 
How.  in  the  thoughtless  days  of  wealth  and  ;r 
Which  oft  the  care  of  others*  good  deitrojr, 
Her  kindly-melting  heart. 
To  every  want  and  every  woe, 
To  guilt  itself  when  in  distress. 
The  balm  of  pity  would  impart. 
And  all  relief  that  bounty  could  bestow! 
Ev'n  for  the  kid  or  lamb  that  poor'd  in  Itie 
Beneath  the  bloody  knife. 
Her  gentle  tears  would  fall. 
Tears  from  sweet  Virtue's  sonroe.  benevoleot  ts  i. 

Not  only  good  and  kind. 
But  strong  and  elevated  was  her  miod: 

A  spirit  that  with  noble  pride 

Could  look  superior  down 

On  Fortune's  smile  or  frown ; 
That  could  without  regret  or  pain 
To  Virtue's  lowest  duty  sacrifice 
Or  Interest  or  Ambition's  highest  prixs; 
That,  injur'd  or  oflended,  never  tried 
Its  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintsio. 
But  by  magnanimous  disdain. 
A  wit  that,  temperately  bright, 

With  inoffensive  light 

All  pleasing  shone ;  nor  ever  psit 
The  decent  bounds  that  Wisdom's  sober  t:* 
And  sweet  Benevolence's  mild  oomnnuli 
And  bashful  Modesty,  before  it  csaL 
A  prudence  undeceiving.  undeoeiT'd, 
That  nor  too  little  nor  loo  mneh  believ'd. 
That  scorn'd  unjust  Suspicion's  cowanl  wf 
And  without  weakness  knew  to  be  WKfrf 
Such  Lucy  was,  when,  in  her  fsirert  daj* 
Amidst  th'  acclaim  of  universal  pnite. 

In  life's  and  glory's  freshest  Wooo, 
Death  came  remorseless  on,  and  sank  her  to  (he  uc^ 

So,  where  the  silent  streams  of  IJr'f  S^^^- 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  Campania's  vale. 
When  now  the  winliy  tempests  all  ire  a«; 
And  genial  Summer  breathes  her  ^I/^'^''• 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  besuieoos  h<«^ 
From  every  branch  the  balmy  flowerets  we. 
On  esery  bough  the  golden  frsitisW^' 
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With  odors  sweet  it  fills  the  smiling  skies. 
The  wood-nymphs  tend,  and  th'  Idalian  queen. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  sudden  blast  from  Apenninus  blows. 
Cold  with  perpetual  snows : 
The  tender  blighted  plant  shrinks  up  its  leaves,  and 
dies. 

Arise,  O  Petrarch,  from  th'  Elysian  bowers. 
With  never-fading  myrtles  twin'd, 
And  fragrant  with  ambrosial  flowers. 
Where  to  thy  Laura  ihou  again  art  join*d ; 
Arise,  and  hither  bring  the  silver  lyie, 

Tun'd  by  thy  skilful  hand. 
To  the  soft  notes  of  elegant  desire. 

With  which  o*er  many  a  land 
Was  spread  the  fiume  of  thy  disaaCroni  love ; 

To  me  resign  the  vocal  shell, 

And  teach  my  sorrows  to  relate 

Their  melancholy  tale  so  well, 

As  may  ev'n  things  inanimate. 
Rough  mountani  oaks,  and  desert  rocks,  to  pity  move. 

What  were,  alas !  thy  woes  oompar'd  to  mine  f 
To  thee  thy  mistress  in  the  blissful  band 

Of  Hymen  never  gave  her  hand ; 
The  joys  of  wedded  love  were  never  thine : 

In  thy  domestic  care 

She  never  bore  a  share. 

Nor  with  endearing  art 

Would  heal  thy  wounded  heart 
Of  every  secret  grief  that  fesler*d  there: 
Nor  did  her  fond  affection  on  the  bed 
Of  sickness  watch  thee,  and  thy  languid  head 
Whole  nights  on  her  unwearied  arm  sustain. 

And  charm  away  the  sense  of  pain : 

Nor  did  she  crown  your  mutual  flame 
With  pledges  dear,  and  with  a  father's  tender  name. 

O  best  of  wives !  O  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  when  thy  virgin  charms 

Were  yielded  to  my  arms, 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  t 
How  in  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Abandon'd  and  alone. 
Without  my  sweet  companion  can  I  livef 

Without  thy  lovely  smile. 

The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil. 

What  pleasures  now  can  pall'd  Ambition  give? 

Ev'n  the  delightful  sense  of  well-eam'd  praise, 

Unshar'd  by  thee,  no  mors  my  lifeless  thoughts 

could  raise. 

For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succor  can  I  find  ? 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call  f 


Support  me,  every  friend ; 

Your  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 

Alas !  each  friend  of  mine. 
My  deer  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 

My  books,  the  best  relief 

In  every  other  grief, 
Are  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all : 
Each  favorite  author  we  together  read 
My  tortur'd  memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of  Lucy 
dead. 

We  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human-kind  : 
The  rolling  year  its  \'arying  course  perform'd 

And  back  retum'd  again ; 
Another  and  another  smiling  came. 
And  saw  our  happiness  unchang'd  remain : 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  Concord  did  our  wishes  bind : 

Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste,  the  same. 
O  ihtal,  fatal  stroke. 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  Love  had  rais'd 

Of  rare  felicity, 
On  which  ev'n  wanton  Vice  with  envy  gaz'd, 
And  every  scheme  of  bliss  our  hearts  had  form'd, 
With  soothing  hope,  for  many  a  future  day, 

In  one  sad  moment  broke ! — 
Tet,  O  my  soul,  thy  rising  murmurs  stay  ; 
Nor  dare  the  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign. 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree 

With  impious  grief  complain. 
That  all  thy  full-blown  joys  at  once  should  fade. 
Was  his  most  righteous  will -^  and  be  that  will 
obey'd. 

Would  thy  fond  love  his  grace  to  her  control. 
And  in  these  low  abodes  of  sin  and  pain 

Her  pore  exalted  soul 
Unjustly  for  thy  partial  good  detain  ? 
No—rather  strive  thy  grovelling  mind  to  raise 

Up  to  that  unclouded  blaze. 
That  heavenly  radiance  of  eternal  light. 
In  which  enthron'd  she  now  with  pity  sees 
How  fVail,  how  insecure,  how  slight. 

Is  every  mortal  bliss ; 
Ev'n  love  itself,  if  rising  by  degrees 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  this  imperfect  state, 

Whose  fleeting  joys  so  soon  must  end, 
It  does  not  to  its  sovereign  good  ascend. 

Rise  then,  my  soul,  with  hope  elate. 
And  seek  those  regions  of  serene  delight. 
Whose  peaceful  path  and  ever-open  gate 
No  feet  but  those  of  harden'd  Guilt  shall  miss 
There  Death  himself  thy  Lucy  shall  restore. 
There  yield  up  all  his  power,  ne'er  to  divide  you  more 
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Oliysr  Goldsmith,  an  eminent  poet,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneoiu  writer,  was  bom  in  1729,  according  to 
one  account,  at  Elphin;  according  to  another,  at 
Pallas,  in  the  cotin^  of  Longford,  Ireland.  From 
his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  he  received  a 
literary  education,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  period 
to  Dublin  College.  Thence  he  was  removed  as  a 
medical  student  to  the  University  of  £dinburgh, 
where  he  continued  from  1751  to  the  beginning  of 
1754.  From  the  slight  tincture  of  science  which 
he  seems  to  have  acquired,  it  is  probable  that  he 
paid  little  attention  to  the  studies  of  the  place ;  and 
his  necessity  for  quitting  Edinburgh  to  avoid  paying 
a  debt,  said  to  have  been  contracted  by  a  fellow- 
student,  augun  but  little  for  his  moral  character. 
With  these  unfavorable  beginnings,  in  the  midst  of 
penury,  he  resolved  to  indulge  his  curiosity  in  a 
visit  to  the  continent  of  £urope ;  and  after  a  long 
ramble,  and  various  fortunes,  he  found  means  to  get 
back  to  England  in  1758.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  in  an  obscure 
situation,  when,  in  1765,  he  suddenly  blazed  out  as 
a  poet,  in  his  "  Traveller ;  or,  A  Prospect  of  Socie- 
ty." It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  enlarged  this  piece,  and  finished  it  for  publica- 
tion ;  and  that  eminent  critic  liberally  and  justly 
said  of  it,  that  *'  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem 
since  Pope's  time."  It  was  equally  well  received 
by  the  public;  and  conferred  upon  Goldsmith  a 
celebrity  which  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  time. 

The  poet  continued  to  pursue  his  career,  and, 
in  1766,  was  published  his  novel  of  **The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'*  which  was  received  with  deserved  ap- 
plause, and  has  ever  since  borne  a  distinguished 
rank  among  similar  compositions.  Some  of  his 
most  pleasing  and  succeasful  works  in  prose  were 
given  to  the  world  about  this  time ;  and  he  paid  his 
respecte  to  the  Theatre,  by  a  comedy  entitled  **  The 
Good-Natured  Man,"  acted  at  Covent-Garden  in 
1768,  which,  however,  defects  of  plot,  and  igno- 
rance of  dramatic  effect,  rendered  not  very  success- 
ful. His  poetical  fame  reached  its  summit  in  1770, 
by  the  publication  of  *'  The  Deserted  Village,"  a 
delightful  piece,  which  obtained  general  admiration. 
The  price  offered  by  the  bookseller,  amounting  to 
nearly  five  shillings  a  couplet,  appeared  to  Gold- 
smith so  enormous,  that  he  at  first  refused  to  take 
"  it,  but  the  sale  of  the  poem  convinced  him  that  he 
might  fairly  appropriate  to  himself  that  sum  out  of 
the  profits.  In  1772  he  produced  another  comedy, 
entitled  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  or.  The  Mistakes 
of  a  Night;"  and  though  in  character  and  plot  it 
made  a  near  approach  to  farce,  yet  such  were  its 
comic  powers  that  the  audience  received  it  with 


unoommoD  iavor.  Although  this  iku  %  pz 
year  to  him,  yet  thoughtlesB  profosioii,  snd  i  ^  . 
of  gaming,  left  him  at  its  cloae  considenhly  in  c-.- 
In  the  two  succeeding  years  he  supplied  the  i^^s 
sellen  with  a  "Grecian  History,"  and  "AlLtk-r 
of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Natore,"  tta  . 
chiefly  taken  from  Bufifon.  He  had  planiwd  *>■-» 
other  works,  but  these  were  cat  offbfiutm's^ 
death.  In  March  1774  he  was  attacksd  viv.  l 
symptoms  of  a  low  fover;  and  haying  tskn.  &.■ 
his  own  judgment,  an  overKlose  of  s  po^fr. 
medicine,  he  sunk  under  the  disease,  or  the  :(» 
dy,  and  died  on  the  tenth  day,  April  4th.  He^-. 
buried,  with  little  attendance,  in  the  Te^• 
Church ;  but  a  monument  has  since  been  n>-- 
to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  inscripiioQ  b;  I: 
Johnson. 

Goldsmith  was  a  man  of  little  coiTeeiaes  e.  •; 
in  his  conduct  or  his  opinions,  and  is  nifae; :. 
mired  for  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  hit  ixrt^' 
lence,  than  solidly  esteemed.  The  best  pan  d  u- 
character  was  a  warmth  of  sensibility,  whirfa  m. 
him  ready  to  share  his  purse  with  the  indigeoL  £:<■ 
in  his  writings  rendered  him  the  coosiani  aA^^*^ 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  worrt  lestare n 
a  malignant  envy  and  jealousy  of  succcafol  nn^ 
which  he  often  displayed  in  a  manner  ootlcs'- 
diculous  than  offensive.  He  w*as  one  of  tfaoee  V' 
are  happier  in  the  use  of  the  pen  than  the  t-c^v 
hfs  conversation  being  generally  confused,  uc- 
seldom  absurd ;  so  that  the  wits  with ^vbon be <:< 
company  seem  rather  to  have  made  him  ihcir  t^ 
than  to  have  listened  to  him  as  an  eqoiL  T<^< 
perhaps,  no  writer  of  his  time  was  ^pmem^  '^ 
more  true  humor,  or  was  capable  of  more  pA^- 
nancy  in  marking  the  foibles  of  individtitlt.  T^ 
talent  he  has  displayed  in  a  very  sraaiiQg  Baaos 
in  his  unfinished  poem  of  «*  Retaliation."  st.5c. 
as  a  kind  of  retort  to  the  jocular  attacks  msde  ^ 
him  in  the  Literary  Club,  Under  the  nwk  ^ 
Epitaphs,  he  has  given  masterly  sfcetchei  of  «* 
of  the  principal  members,  with  a  mixture  of  "^ 
praise  and  good-humored  raillery.  ItiDayii»^- 
be  said  that  the  latter  sometimes  verges  inttt-^ 
neas,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  hit  delua- 
tion  of  Garriok.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  his  literary  ftme  must  be  «w^ 
ered  as  rising  the  highest  in  the  chancier  of  a  {0^ 
for  it  would  be  difiicult,  in  the  oompsff  of  £of '^ 
verse,  to  find  pieces  which  are  read  wiAwj* 
gratification  than  his  Traveller  and  his  T>e^ 
Village.  There  are,  besides,  his  elegsnt  bsJW^ 
The  Hermit,  his  stansas  on  Woman,  sod  "f|^""" 
humorous  and  misceUaneous  pieces,  vhicB 
never  without  interest. 
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OR,  A  PROSPECT  OP  SOCIETY. 

Rehots,  unfriended,  melancholy,  alow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rade  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  hoaseleas  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravel'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 

i       And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length 'ning  chain. 

L  Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 

And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ; 
Slest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 

r      To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire ; 

I      Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

[       And  ev'ry  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 

E      Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 

:      Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

,      Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 

,      Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

^  But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 

^      My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent  and  care; 
Iropell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 

J      Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  for,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ;       ^ 

\      My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Ev'n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear; 

^      Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 

'      The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 
When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

'      Say,  should  the  philosophie  mind  disdain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  edl  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.       [crown*d. 
Ye  glitt'ring  towns,  vrith  wealth   and   splendor 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round, 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale. 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  drees  the  fiow'ry  vale. 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er, 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies ; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fidl. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bUss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  oonsign'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wand'ring  hope  at  rest. 
May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  xone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 


Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 
The  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  : 
As  diff'rent  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  giv'n 
To  difiTrent  nations,  makes  their  blessings  ev'n. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Amo's  shelvy  side; 
And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content : 
Yet  these  each  other's  pow'r  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest 
Where  weedth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  foils, 
And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone : 
Each  to  the  fovorite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Till,  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  caree  resign'd. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  ev'ry  blast. 

Far  to  th^right,  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  July  extends : 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tope  between 
With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  difiTrent  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  firom  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  ia  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  foolts  through  all  hia  mannera  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  ev'n  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theira ;  not  far  remov'd  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flonrish'd  thro'  the  state , 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fairn  column  sought  the  skies  \ 
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The  canvass  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form: 
Till,  more  unateady  than  the  aouthem  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail  { 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave  r 
And  late  ilie  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From,  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-faH'n  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade: 
Processions  fbrm'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  ev'ry  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child : 
£ach  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  CsMara  once  bore  sway, 
Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott*ring  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wond'ring  man  could  want  ihe  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scan^  bread : 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  affi)nl 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword: 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May: 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest 

Yet  still,  e*en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  tho*  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lotW  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  lothe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful,  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plowshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labor  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  childron's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  ev'ry  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  hills,  that  round  his  numaion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies : 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifte  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  olowr  to  the  mother's  breast. 


So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwuid'i  ne, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  ime. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  sisiei  SKgu'd 
Their  wants  but  fow,  their  wishes  sU  oosfin'd: 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  doe, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  fes . 
For  ev'ry  want  that  stimulates  the  biesA 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  ledicit: 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  MteBce  iss 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  sappUa; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  phwura  ckv. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 
Unknown  those  pow'rs  that  raise  the  loul  to  && 
Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  thioiigh  tbe  foc^ 
Their  level  life  ia  but  a  nxMild'tiog  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  imfann'd  by  Strang  dcsie: 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliae  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  cosisely  dom: 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  bot  ld«; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  iod 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manaeis  ran; 
And  love's  and  friendahip's  finely-pcsBtad  dirt 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  hesJt 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  monntain'i  breat 
May  sit,  like  falcons  oow'ring  on  the  nest: 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  plsy 
Thro'  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  chsnitbe«i( 
These,  ^  dispers'd,  on  tim'fous  pinkjoi  flf, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  mannen  w^ 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  dosoia. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  soctel  eese, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  werid  csa  pk* 
How  ofWn  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  mnrm'riog  Um' 
Where  shading  ^ms  aloog  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  fiom  the  wave  the  aephjr  flev: 
And  haply,  thou^  my  harsh  touch,  falfringcS.^ 
But  mook'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dsncen'  ^ 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wood'raoipov^ 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  boor. 
Alike  all  ages.  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  mm 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  loic, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  thiceiccR. 
So  blest  a  lifo  these  thougfaaess  realms  diiplsf, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  swsy : 
Theirs  are  those  arte  that  mind  to  mind  eodtf. 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here: 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gsio^ 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hati 
It  shifis,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  lend : 
From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  stnjis. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  pnise; 
They  please,  are  pleas'd.  they  give  to  get  «rte» 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  wbst  they  «« 

But  while  this  sofler  art  their  blia  npf^ 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  u>  rise; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  wsimly  ««8^^ 
Enfeebles  aU  internal  stmgth  of  fitangbt; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itwlf-unbleei, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  bistf  t. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  uwdiy  sii. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  Mb  imP*^'* 
Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  griiatoe. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieie  with  ooppff  l^< 
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Here  beggw  pride  defraud*  Iter  daily  cheer. 
To  beaet  one  aplendid  baoqaet  once  a  year : 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws» 
JNor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  bther  minds  my  &ncy  flies, 
Emboaom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Af  ethinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
\VheM  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  seduloos  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinka,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat*ry  roar, 
iScoope  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore: 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o*er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blonom*d  vale. 
The  wilIow.tafted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain» 
A  new  creation  reseu'd  fipom  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-eul^ected  soil 
]  nipels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  supeifloous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  display'd.    Their   much-lov'd   wealth 

imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
K*en  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves. 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  oonfi>rm. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

IIeav*n8 !  how  unlike  their  fielgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  couria  the  western  spring  ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  screams  than  fiun'd  Hydaspis  glide; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breeses  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd, 
Kxtremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind; 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  loids  of  human-kind  pam  by ; 
Inient  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  un&shion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control ; 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  teams  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pTctnr'd 
here. 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazde  and  endear; 
Too  blest  indeed  were  such  without  alloy; 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy; 
That  independence  Britons  priase  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  self^Jependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd ; 


Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  fiictions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore; 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst   As  nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor,  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  ferce  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  steins  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhono^d  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great: 
Ye  pow'rs  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire ! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  the  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flow'r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  iavor*s  fest'ring  sun ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure ; 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each* 
Hence,  should  one  order  dispropordon'd  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  pow'r  to  stretch  their  own ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam 
Pilleg'd  from  slaves  to  purohase  slaves  at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation,  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyranta  to  the  throne. 

Yea,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 
When  firat  ambition  struck  at  regal  pow'r ; 
And  thus,  polluting  honor  in  its  source, 
Gave  %vealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste. 
Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste  ? 
Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  lo  maintain. 
Lead  stem  Depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  f 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call. 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  7 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd. 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Fore'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  dimes  beyond  the  western  main. 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound? 

E'en  now.  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgnm  strays 
Thro'  tangled  forests,  and  ihro'  dangerous  ways ; 
3U 
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While  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd*rouB  aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  ail  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  wearj'  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
Why  have  I  stTay*d  from  pleasure  and  repose. 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  ev*ry  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
Uow  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  fcUcity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Daraieii's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  pow'r  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,  - 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  kb*ring  swain. 
Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  Summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd ; 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  ev'ry  sport  could  please : 
Mow  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene! 
liow  often  have  I  paus'd  on  ^v'ry  charm. 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree: 
While  many  a  pastime  dreled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round  ; 
And  still,  OS  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd. 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrostless  of  his  smutted  fine, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  boshful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove: 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like 

these 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  pleose ; 
These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — but  ail  these  dioims  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  veithdiawn; 
Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  bond  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  s 


No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  dsy, 
But  chok'd  with  sedges  works  its  wesiy  wiy; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  iti  mst : 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwinf  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  criei. 
Sunk  aie  thy  bow'ra  in  shapelen  rain  sll 
And  the  long  grass  o'enops  the  mooM'nog  vs3. 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  «pailef'ihcc 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  Isnd. 

Ill  &res  the  land,  to  faast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accamnlates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flonrish.  or  msy  fede; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  brettfa  has  cade 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country'a  pride, 
When  once  destroy *d,  con  never  be  sopjJic^. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  grieb  lysc 
When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  msintsind  ia  iria; 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wbdesoDe  i»!. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  ww: 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  hesltb; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  tnis 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  ivsin; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hsnlels  iwe. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbroas  pomp  repose; 
And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  aUied, 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  houre  that  plenty  bode  to  htaft 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  httle  naa, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  psaedc!  itr 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  ond  farigfaten'd  aU  the  grw- 
These,  &r  departing,  seek  a  kinder  Aon, 
And  ruial  mirth  and  manners  are  no  wmr- 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  hfafbl  hosr. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confeos  the  tyrant  i  powT. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  rnin'd  giwaidi 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd.  return  to  ^iew 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hswthorn  £»• 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  bosy  tiwB. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pais 

In  all  my  wond'rings  round  this  world  of  at 
In  all  my  griefr— ond  God  has  giv'n  my  *««- 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  oowd. 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose: 
I  sUU  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  as  iiill, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  bookJeonid*. 
Around  my  fire  an  ev'ning  group  todnvc. 
And  tell  of  aU  I  felt,  and  aU  I  law; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  ond  hon*  J»^^ 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  iint  ^  os* 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexatiooi  p»t 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  Iset. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  fitm  care,  that  never  must  be  inii» 
How  blest  is  he  who  crovras,  in  ■hsdei  Ute  «• 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  esie; 
Who  quits  a  vrorld  where  stroDg  <«»P"^  '^ 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  lsai»  lo  fly- 
For  him  no  wretcheo,  bom  to  work  and  w*^.. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  danyrow*^' 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  Uste, 
To  spurn  imploring  fiunine  from  the  gste; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  ^^^  'P^, 
Angeb  aroimd  befriending  viitue's  &m; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  widi  unpertwv'd  de<sy. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  ««y; 
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Vnd,  all  his  prospecd  bright'niog  to  the  last, 
dis  heay'n  oommencet  ere  the  world  be  paat 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  ev'niog*f  close, 
Up  yonder  bill  the  village  murmur  rote ; 
There,  as  I  paw'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  aoften*d  from  below ; 
rhe  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playfol  children  just  let  loose  from  school : 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay*d  the  whisp'ring 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  edl  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fiird  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fril, 
JVo  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
^'o  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  Ufe  is  fled : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She.  wretched  matron,  ferc'd  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom : 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flow'r  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place; 
IJnskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  pow'r, 
By  doctrines  iashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  bent  lo  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
I  lis  house  was  known  lo  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings.  bntTreliev'd  their  pain ; 
The  long-remember*d  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  hia  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
iShuuIder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
C'areless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side; 
Hut  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  ey*ry  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his  control. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper^l  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unafiected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 


Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoflfl  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
Ev'n  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluok'd  his  gown,  to  share  the   good  man's 

smile; 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezprest. 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest . 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  grieft,  were  giv'n. 
But  all  bis  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heav'n. 
As  some  tall  cliff*,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  fVom  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sun-sliine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirls  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furae,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  traant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  bod  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  ev'n  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  ev'n  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame.    The  very  spot. 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifb  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

inspir'd. 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round ; 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  wbite-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor. 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With   aspen   boughs,  and  flowers,  and    fennel, 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  (he  chimney,  gUsten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendors !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
IS'o  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
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No  more  the  tmith  his  diuky  brow  ahall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proad  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopte,  and  owns  their  iint>bom  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Uuenvied,  unmolested,  unoonfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  deooy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
Tis  yours  to  judge  bow  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  irom  her  shore ; 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  aroond. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  hones,  equipage,  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wreps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb'd   the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitaiy  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies : 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies : 
While  thus  the  land,  adom'd  tor  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fiur  female,  unadom'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  ev'ry  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  e]res; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are 

frail. 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrey'd. 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd ; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 
While,  soourg'd  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  be  sinks,  without  one  ann  to  save, 
The  country  bloom8--«  garden  and  a  grave ! 

Where,  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped— What  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 


To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasme  kaov, 
Extorted  fimm  his  feliow-creatore's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  bncade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sieUy  Utde: 
Here,  while   the   proad   their  kng-dnini  poa; 

display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  besids  ihe  mj; 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  nadni^t  m& 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgssu  tnin; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  Usiiog  sjcm 
The  rattling  chariots  claahy  the  torches  glsre. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  ssnoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  univeisal  joy! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — Ahf  ton  ibiu  f  w 
Where  the  poor  houaeleas  shivering  feanle  bo 
She,  once  perhaps,  in  Tillage  plenty  bktf, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 
Her  modeat  looks  the  cottage  might  adon, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  tbm, 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue,  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  besd. 
And,  pinch'd  with  oold,  and  shrinkiDg  fioa : 

show'r. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luddeii  boor, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  lefl  her  wheel  and  lobes  of  oonotiy  host 
Do  thine,  sweet  Aubnm,  thine,  die  lovelieam: 
Do  thy  fiur  tribes  participate  her  pain! 
E'en  now,  peihapi^  by  cold  and  hanger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  litds  breed! 
Ah,  na    To  distant  climes,  a  dresiy  eccse. 
Where  half  the  convex  worid  iotrodee  bei«e& 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainliug  stepe  they  t^ 
Where  wild  Altama  mynnms  to  their  woe. 
Far  dififrent  there  finom  all  that  chann'd  be&it, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 
Those  blaiing  suns  that  dart  a  downwtrd  wr, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  foigel  to  fo^ 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  pois'nous  fields  tvith  rank  luxarisnee  am  - 
Where  the  darit  scorpion  gathers  death  smnd 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fean  to  vike 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  easke; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haples  pfff- 
And  savage  men  more  murd'rons  still  iban  ib«^  • 
While  oft  in  whiris  the  mad  tornado  iiiee, 
Mingling  the  revag*d  landscape  with  the  da» 
Far  difiTrent  these  from  ev'ry  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  graasy-veslsd  greeo. 
The  breety  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  haimleei  love- 
Good  Heav'n !  what  sorrows  gknai'd  thit  pt'^ 

ing  day. 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  wilb  •«!;• 
When  the  poor  exiles,  ev'ry  pleasore  V^     ^ 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  lookM  ttc 

last. 
And  took  a  long  fiirewell,  and  wish'd  is  nm 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  weitem  Btin: 
And  shudd'rin^  still  to  foce  the  distsat  dee^ 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retom'd  to  v«^ 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worids,  and  wept  for  oA«»*  ***• 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtae  bnTe. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  tbe  grare 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  ber  teen. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpka  ]fc*i*> 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  ehini^ 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  um- 
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Wiih  louder  plaints  the  mother  epoke  her  woes, 
And  blew'd  the  cot  where  ev'ry  pleasure  rose ; 
And  kifls'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  claspM  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  griefl 

O  Luxury !  thou  curs'd  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms,  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boost  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own ; 
At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  I>Ioated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till,  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  hair  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
E'en  now,  meihinks.  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  l)i(>  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anch'ring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  ev'ry  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  ronnubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ! 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fiime. 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  ev*ry  virtue,  fare  thee  well ; 
Farewell !  and  O !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliflTs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigors  of  th'  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain. 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  native  strength  poisesC. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laborM  mole  away ; 
While  selfdependent  pow'r  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


THE  HERMIT. 


A   BALLAD. 


*'TumN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 
And  guide  my  lonely  way. 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 

Where  wilds,  immeasumbly  spread, 
Seem  length'ning  as  I  ga*' 
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*'  Forbear,  my  son,*'  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dang'rous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

**  U^re  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good- will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  : 
Taught  by  that  Pbw'r  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them : 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

''Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heav'n  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighboring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  ev'ning  rest, 
>  The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 
And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 

And  gaily  prest,  and  smil'd  ; 
And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore. 

The  ling'ring  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  fagot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Hit  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  anaw'ring  care  opprest : 

**  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried,. 
**  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  f 
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"  From  better  habitatioiu  spurn'd, 

Reluctant  doet  thou  rove ; 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd. 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

**  Alu !  the  jojTs  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  things  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  T 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

Hie  modem  fair-one's  jest: 
On  Earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest 

*'  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 

And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said  : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  lovelorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colors  o'er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest, 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And,  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 
"  Whose  feet  unballow'd  thus  intrude 

Where  Heav'n  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

'"My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 
A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 
He  had  but  only  me. 

**  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  profiers  strove  ; 
Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 

But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

''  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  or  pow'r  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  wera  all  he  had. 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale, 

He  carol'd  lays  of  love. 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  the  grove. 


*'  The  blossom  op'ning  to  the  dsf. 
The  dews  of  Heav'n  refin'd, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstsnt  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his ;  but,  woe  tow 
Th'  inconstancy  was  mine ! 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  sit, 

Importunate   and  vain; 
And  while  his  paasioa  toncfa'd  my  hesn. 

I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

"  Till,  quite  dcgected  with  my  soon, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  ikiilt. 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 

I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

"  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid. 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  so  for  him -will  I." 

"  Forbid  it,  Heav'n !"  the  hemit  cned. 

And  clasp'd  her  to  his  bresst: 
The  wond'ring  fair-one  toro'd  to  dudcr-' 

'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  presL 

"Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restofd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  hesrt. 

And  ev'ry  care  resign: 
And  shall  we  never,  never  psrt, 

My  life — my  all  that's  minef 

"  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  pert. 
We  '11  live  and  love  so  tRie, 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  oonstsnt  heut 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  loa" 


RETALIATION. 

A  rovM. 

Of  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  inTitei 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feiit  ^ 

united. 

If  our  landlord*  supplies  us  with  beef  snd  «iib&^ 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  be  brinji  ^ 

best  dish : 
Our  deant  shall  be  ven'son,  just  fresh  from  tite  fius»] 
Our  Burket  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  ganush  at 

brains ; 


♦  The  master  of  St,  James's  coflec-hoiw,  «*««  * 
Doctor,  and  the  ftfeods  he  has  cbaracterixed  in  UiitltKB. 
occasionaUy  dinod. 

t  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland. 

X  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 
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Our  Will*  shall  be  wild  fowl,  of  excellent  flavor; 
And  Dickt  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  sa- 

vor: 
Our  Cumberland's  t   aweet-breod  its  place  shall 

obtain ; 
And  Douglas  $  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain: 
Oar  Garrick'sil  a  salad ;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am 
That  RidgeT  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds**  is  lamb; 
That  Uickey 'stt  a  capon ;  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a  gooseberry  fooL 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 

'     Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  dean,  reunited  to  earth. 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with 

'  mirth ; 

'     If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt, 

I     At  least  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  them  out ; 

'     Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em. 
That  sly-boots  was  cunedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 

^         Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 
such, 

'     We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ; 

^     Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his 

■  throat 

To  persuade  Tommy  Townshendtt  to  lend  him  a 

•  vote; 

Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  re- 
fining, 

'  And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

(  dining ; 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

|t     For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient 

f     In  short,  'twas  bis  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place, 

(  sir. 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a 
mint, 

[     While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was 

I  in  *t ; 

The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along. 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong ; 


•  Mr.  William  Darke,  Secretary  to  General  Conway, 
and  Member  (br  Bedwin. 
t  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Collector  of  Grenada. 

I  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  the  West*Indian, 
Paiihionabte  Lover,  The  Brothers,  and  other  dramatic 
pieces. 

§  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  no  less  distin 
f  uished  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  than  a  sound 
critic,  in  detecting  several  literary  mlsUkes  (or  rather 
rorgcries>  of  his  countrymen ;  particularly  Lauder  on 
Milton,  and  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes. 

If  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

IT  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
Irish  bar. 

**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

tt  An  eminent  attorney. 

I I  Mr.  T.  Townshcnd,  Member  for  Whitchurch. 


Still  aiming  at  honor,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home; 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas !  he  had  none ; 
What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were  his 
own. 

Here  lies  honest  Richard,*  whose  fate  I  must 
sigh  at; 
Alas !  that  such  firolic  should  now  be  so  quiet : 
What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit  and  what  whim. 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all  I 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  old  Nick ; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine : 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  IVagedy  giving  a  rout 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud ; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings,  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas*d  with  their  own 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few. 
Quite  sick  of  punning  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself  7 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  sconige  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks : 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divine^ 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  re- 
clines : 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne ; 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own : 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Doddst  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricksi  shall 

lecture; 
Macpherson  $  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style ; 
OurTownshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile; 
New  Landers  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross 

over. 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark. 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the 
dark. 

Here  lies  Dovid  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man : 
As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  f 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  on  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings— a  dupe  to  his  art. 


*  Mr.  Richard  Burke.  This  gentleman  having  slightly 
fractured  one  of  his  arms  and  legs,  at  diflbrent  times,  the 
Doctor  has  rallied  him  on  those  accidents,  as  a  kind  of 
retributive  Justice  for  breaking  his  Jests  upon  other 


t  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd. 

t  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  read  lectures  st  the  Devil  Taveni, 
under  the  title  of  Hie  School  of  Shakspeare. 

$  James  MacpberBon,  Esq.  who,  from  the  mere  force  of 
his  style,  wrote  down  the  first  poet  of  all  antiquity. 
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like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  hit  colon  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  longe  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  afiecting; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  tum'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick: 
He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleas*d  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came. 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  ftme ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye    Kenricks,    ye    Kellys,*   and    Woodfallst   so 

grave, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and 

you  gave ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-edio  the  shouts   that  you 

rais'd. 
While  he  was  be-Roscius*d,  and  you  were  beprais'd ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will : 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant 

creature. 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good-natore : 
He  oherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper: 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  f 
I  answer,  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser : 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that : 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest?    Ah,  no ! 


*  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  False  Delicacy,  A  Word 
to  the  Wise,  Clementina,  School  for  Wives,  Slc.  Sac 
t  Mr,  W.  WoodfUl,  printer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 


Then  what  was  his  failingf  come,  tsQ it,  md  bci 

He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  txum. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  jtm  ay  sc. 
He  has  not  lefl  a  wiser  or  better  behind: 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  snd  gnnL 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  snd  bi&iii . 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  pert. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  mannen  oar  heart  .- 
To  ooxoofflbs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  iteenns. 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  wit  euII  tL*; : 

hearing ; 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Comgfios  u 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  tnimpet^  axid  only  took  nuff 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

FEOH  TBK  VICAft  Of  WAKtPIILD- 

Whbn  lovely  woman  stoops  to  fillj. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betrty, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melincholy, 

What  art  can  vraah  her  guflt  tvty  r 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  ev*iy  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — ^m,  to  die. 


SONG. 

O  MBMOET !  thou  food  deceiver, 
Still  importunate  and  vain. 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 
And  turning  all  the  past  lo  psio; 

Thou,  like  the  vrorld,  th*  oppresl  oppwes? 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch*  w«" 
And  he  who  wants  each  odier  MewJf 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  ^ 


t  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds  was  so  remsrktUy  deaf  u '  ^ 
nndsr  the  necessity  of  using  an  esr-tnippetia  c^qK^? 
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Samuel  Johnson,  a  writer  of  great  eminence, 
;  was  bom  in  1709  at  Litchfield,  in  which  city  hia 
father  waa  a  petty  bookseller.  Afler  a  desultory 
course  of  school-education,  it  vraa  proposed  to  him, 
by  Mr.  Corbet,  a  neighboring  gentleman,  that  he 
I  should  accompany  his  own  son  to  Oxford  as  his 
companion ;  accordingly,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
'  was  elected  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College. 
,  From  young  CorbeVs  departure,  he  waa  left  to 
,  struggle  with  penury  till  he  had  completed  a  rcsi- 
,  dence  of  three  years,  when  he  quitted  Oxford 
I  without  taking  a  degree.  His  father  died,  in  very 
narrow  circumstances,  soon  afUr  his  return  from  the 
university ;  and  for  some  time  he  attempted  to  gain 
a  maintenance  by  some  literary  projects.  At  length, 
in  1735,  he  thought  proper  to  marry  a  widow  twice 
his  own  age,  and  far  from  attractive,  either  in  her 
person  or  manners.  By  the  aid  of  her  fortune  he 
wsM  enabled  to  set  np  a  school  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  the  plan  did  not  succeed ;  and  after 
a  year's  experiment,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  great  metropolis.  Garrick,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  actor,  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  accom- 
panied by  whom  he  arrived  in  London ;  Johnson 
having  in  his  pocket  his  unfinished  tragedy  of  Irene. 
The  first  notice  which  he  drew  from  the  judges 
of  literary  merit,  was  by  the  publication  of  "  London, 
a  Poero,*^  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's  third  satire. 
The  manly  vigor,  and  strong  painting,  of  this  per- 
formance, placed  it  high  among  works  of  its  kind, 
though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  its  censure  is  coarse 
and  exaggerated,  and  that  it  ranks  rather  as  a  party, 
than  as  a  moral  poem.  It  was  published  in  1738. 
For  some  years  Johnson  is  chiefly  to  be  traced  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  then  con> 
ducted  by  Cave ;  and  it  was  for  this  work  that  he 
gratified  the  public  with  some  extraordinary  pieces 
of  eloquence  which  he  composed  under  the  disguise 
of  debates  in  the  senate  of  Liliput,  meaning  the 
British  parliament  He  likewise  wrote  various 
biographical  articles  for  the  same  miscellany,  of 
Vr'hich  the  principal  and  most  admired  was  *'The 
Lafe  of  Savage.*' 

The  plan  of  his  English  Dictionary  was  laid  be- 
Ibre  the  public  in  a  letter  addressed  to  liOrd  Ches- 
terfield in  1747.  In  the  same  year  he  furnished 
Garrick  with  a  prologue  on  the  opening  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  which  in  sense  and  poetry  has  not  a 
competitor  among  compositions  of  this  class,  except- 
ing Pope's  prologue  to  Cato.  Another  imitation 
of  Juvenal,  entitled  *<The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  was  printed  in  1749,  and  may  be  said  to 
reach  the  sublime  of  ethical  poetry,  and  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  classical  imitations.  The  same  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  Garrick,  brought  on  the  stage 
of  Dmry-lane  his  tragedy  of  ''Irene."    It    ran 


thirteen  nights,  but  has  never  since  appeared  on 
the  theatre :  Johnson,  in  fact,  found  that  be  was  not 
formed  to  excel  on  the  stage,  and  made  no  further 
trials. 

His  periodical  paper,  entitled  "The  Rambler,'^ 
appeared  in  March  1750,  and  was  continued  till 
March  1752.  The  solemnity  of  this  paper  pre- 
vented it  at  first  from  attaining  an  extensive  cir- 
culation ;  but  after  it  was  collected  into  volumes,  it 
continually  rose  in  the  public  esteem,  and  the  author 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  tenth  edition.  The 
"Adventurer,'*  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
succeeded  the  Rambler,  and  Johnson  contributed 
several  papers  of  his  own  writing.  In  1755,  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Diciionary**  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  received  by  the  public  with  general 
applause,  and  its  author  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  native  tongue.  Modem 
accuracy,  however,  has  given  an  insight  into  ita 
defects;  and  though  it  still  stands  as  the  capital 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  its  authority  as  a 
standard  is  somewhat  depreciated.  Upon  the  last 
illness  of  his  aged  mother,  in  1759,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  her  a  visit,  and  defraying  the  expense  oi 
her  funeral,  he  wrote  his  romance  of  **  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  one  of  his  most  splendid  per. 
formances,  elegant  in  language,  rich  in  imagery, 
and  weighty  in  sentiment.  Its  views  of  human  life 
are.  indeed,  deeply  tinged  with  the  gloom  that  over- 
shadowed the  author's  mind ;  nor  can  it  be  praised 
for  moral  efiect 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a 
grant  of  a  pension  of  3002.  per  annum  was  made 
him  by  His  Majesty  during  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Bute.  A  short  struggle  of  repugnance  to  accept  a 
favor  from  the  House  of  Hanover  was  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  the  honor  and  substantial  benefit  con- 
ferred by  it,  and  he  became  that  character,  a  peri' 
aianer,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  a  sarcastic  defi- 
nition in  his  Dictionary.  Much  obloquy  attended 
this  circumstance  of  his  lifo,  which  was  enhanced 
when  he  published,  in  several  of  his  productions, 
arguments  which  seemed  directly  to  oppose  the 
rising  spirit  of  liberty. 

A  long-promised  edition  of  Shakspeare  appeared 
in  1765 ;  but  though  ushered  in  by  a  preface  writ- 
ten with  all  the  powers  of  his  masterly  pen,  the 
edition  itself  disappointed  those  who  expected  much 
from  his  ability  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  the 
great  dramatist.  A  tour  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  in  1773,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  his 
enthusiastic  admirer  and  obsequious  friend,  James 
Boswell,  Esq.  was  a  remarkable  incident  of  his  life, 
considering  that  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  natives  of 
that  country  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
versation.   But  when,  two  years  afterwards,  ha 
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pobiished  the  accoant  of  his  tour,  under  the  title  of  fljmptoios,  followed ;  and  loch  was  the  letmatf  wlA 

•*A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"      *'^  '       '  '*'*     -»^  - -^  ^ 

more  candor  and  impartiality  were  found  in  it, 

than  had  been  expected.  In  1775,  he  was  gratified, 

through  the  interest  of  Lord  North,  with  the  degree 

of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  University  of  Ozibrd. 

He  had  some  years  before  received  the  same  honor 

from  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  choose  to  assume  the 

title.    His  last  literary  undertaking  was  the  con 

sequence  of  a  request  from  the  London  booksellers, 

who  had  engaged  in  an  edition  of  the   principal 

English  poets,  and  wished  to  prefix  to  each  a  bio- 

graphical  and  critical  preface  from  his  hand.  This 

he  undertook;  and  though  he  will  generally  be 

thought  to  have  labored  under  strong  prejudices 

in  composing  the  work,  its  style  will  be  found,  in 

great  measure,  free  from  the  stififness  and  turgidity 

which  marked  his  earlier  compositions. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life 
was  saddened  by  a  progressive  decline  of  health, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  approaching  death,  which 


which  he  clung  to  liAi,  that  he  expreaaed  a  gmi 
desire  to  seek  for  amendment  in  the  dinaie  cf 
Italy.  Still  unable  to  reooncile  himself  to  tbe 
thought  of  dying,  he  said  to  the  anrgeoti  sriio  was 
making  slight  scarifications  in  hia  rcirollen  lea 
Deeper!  deeper!  I  want  length  of  life,  and  yoa 
are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  aot 
value."  The  closing  scene  took  place  on  Decea 
ber  13,  1785,  in  the  76tb  year  of  his  age.  Ha  n 
mains,  attended  by  a  respectable  oafncourse  a 
friends,  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey;  &&i  i 
monumental  statue  has  since  been  placed  to  Lb 
memory  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Hia  ivorks  vtr* 
published  collectively  in  eleven  volumes,  8vo^  «.;. 
a  copious  life  of  the  auUior,  by  Sir  John  Ha«ki::s. 
A  new  edition,  in  twelve  volamea,  with  a  life^w 
given  by  Arthur  Murphy.  Of  tbe  cooverasms 
and  oral  dictates  of  Johnson,  a  most  copioas  -.^ 
lection  has  been  published  in  the  very  eutertais-if 
volumes  of  Mr.  Boswell.  Upon  the  whole,  ii  na- 
be  said,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be  was  c- 


neither  his  religion  nor  his  philosophy  had  (aught  biro 

to  bear  with  even  decent  composure.     A  paralytic  I  doubtedly  the  most  conspicuoos  liteniy 

stroke  first  gave  the  alarm;  asthma,  and  dropsical > of  his  oountry. 


LONDON: 

A  POEM. 
IN   UCITATION  OF  THE  THUID  SATIRE  OF  JITVENAL. 


Tarn  patiens  orbis,  tarn  ferrous  ot  tsneat  so  1— Jvv. 

Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel. 
When  injur'd  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell, 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend, 
Resolv'd  at  length  from  vice  and  London  far 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air. 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  Si.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibemia's  land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  ere  swept  by  sudden  fiite  away. 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought,  we  stood 
'Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 


*  dueon  Elizabeth,  born  at  Greenwich. 


Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  %ul 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed. 
Or  English  honor  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow. 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  conteroptuoas  fiovB, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighb'ring  towiL 

Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  (kr? 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  prai% ; 
In  those  curs'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  disiresa. 
And  eveiy  moment  leaves  my  little  leaa  ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains. 
And  life  still  vig'rous  revels  in  my  veins  ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  p^ 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osien  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay : 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  fbnnd  repose. 
And  safe  in  poverty  defied  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  pow'rs,  indulgent  give. 

Let live  here,  fi)r has  leam'd  lo  li%-e. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  xiihite  ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  right*  away. 
And  plead  fi>r  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  bay. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery ; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  our  ailenc'd  stage. 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!  what  bounds  your  pride  shall  ht^C 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  pow'r  and  golJ  ' 
Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o'erthrown. 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  ytrar  own 
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To  Buch,  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  giv'n, 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 
Uut  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me. 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  peijury  f 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  be  sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet*s  borrow'd  wing ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unoonvinc'd  can  hear, 
And  dare  to  slumber  o*er  the  Gaietteer; 
Despise  a  Ibol  in  half  his  pension  dress*d, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  Clodio's  jest 
Others  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtle  art. 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away: 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  know  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  f 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlb'rough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent. 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  sel^pproving  day, 
Unsullied  &me,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

The  cheated  nation's  happy  iav'rites,  see .' 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London!  the  needy  villain's  gen'ral  home. 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

Illustrious  Edward  I  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace, 
The  rustic  grandeur*  or  the  surly  giaoe ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  sbow» 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel : 
Iliss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay. 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape. 
They  sing,   they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a 

clap: 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And.  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goes. 

Ah !  what  avails  it,  that,  from  slav'ry  frr, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories; 
If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  f 
Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit; 
The  supple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parasite : 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true,  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows; 
In  ev'ry  face  a  thousand  graces  shine. 
From  ev'ry  tongue  ik>ws  harmony  divine. 
These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 
Strain  out  with  fait' ring  diffidence  a  lie, 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkvi'ard  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage : 


Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace. 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face; 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 

How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend ; 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile: 
Exalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore, 
Your  taste  in  snuff)  your  judgment  in  a  whore ; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admir*d,  caress'd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart ; 
Then  soon  your  ill-plac*d  confidence  repay, 
Commence  your  loids,  and  govern  or  betray. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labors  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  tum  the  varied  taimt  a  thousand  ways. 
Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd. 
Sure  the  roost  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  gen'rous  heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

Aas  Heaven  reservM,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  nndiscover'd  shore  t 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  T 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  undaim'd  by  Spain  T 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  eonfess*d. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd  : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold : 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd, 
The  groom  retails  the  fiivors  of  his  lord. 

But  hark!  th'  affrighted  crowd's  tumultuous  cries 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies : 
Rais'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

pow'r. 
Some  pompous  palace  or  some  blissful  bower. 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  th'  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light ; 
Swifl  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey; 
Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home  f 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 
Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth  con- 
found. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumor  flies. 
And  public  monmings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laureate  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate. 
How  virtue  wars  with  penecuting  fate ; 
With  well-feign'd  gratitude  the  pension 'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
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See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vaasali  come. 
And  crowd  v/iih  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore ; 
^nd  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish'd  marble  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heav'n  another  fire. 

Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content. 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent; 
There  mighfst  thou  find  soihe  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 
There    prune    thy    walk,    support    thy    drooping 

flowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And,  whUe  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afiRird, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 
There  9y'ry  bash  with  Nature's  music  rings, 
There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 
Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  £>p,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  firom  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest 
Yet  ev'n  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay ; 
Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 
Flush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you  close, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 

Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn  die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking  land. 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king. 

A  single  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  ; 
Fair  Justice,  then,  without  constraint  ador'd. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the  sword 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known. 
Blest  age!  but  ah !  how  dififrent  from  our  own! 

Much  could  I  add, — but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide  retiring  calls  me  from  the  land  : 
Farewell  !~When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune 

spent. 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent; 
And,  tir'd  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times ; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  fiirsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 
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Let  obaervation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  fiom  China  to  Peni ; 
Remark  each  anxiom  toil,  each  eager  mift, 
And  watch  the  busy  aoenea  of  crowded  life; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  dedre  tnd  bate, 
O'enpread  with  snares  the  doiided  naze  of  uie 
Where  wav'ring  man,  betiay'd  by  vcDt'roa  fm 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  goide, 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  aiiy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stabbom  rhoice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  thesapfdianhcx! 
How  nations  sink  by  darling  aeheoiei  opprai d, 
When  vengeance  listeoa  to  the  ibol*s  requot 
Fate  wings  with  ev'ry  wish  th'  affictive  dait, 
Each  gift  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  trt; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  counge  gkmi, 
With  fetal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'ifol  breei 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But,  scarce  observ'd,  the  knowing  and  the  W-: 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  maasacre  of  gold  ,- 
Wide> wasting  pest !  that  rages  unooofin'd. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mukis 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  raffisn  inn, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  lam; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  eafetr  br 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  riie. 

Let  hist'ry  tell  where  rival  kings  conoBaod, 
And  dubious  tide  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  Icrd; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rsge  of  pont. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slomben  louoi 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  roud. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath  and  sings  his  toii  ainy 
Does  envy  seize  thee  f  crush  th'  upbraiding ,  5- 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quiv'riog  AxM, 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relie£ 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  ib:t£ 

Yet  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the  skies  snails 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gala; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  (Xt 
Th*  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir 
Once  more,  Democritos,  arise  on  £siifa. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructiTe  mirth. 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dread. 
And  feed  with  ^^ried  fools  th'  eieroal  je»(: 
Thou  who  couldst  laugh,  where  want  endw*"- 

caprice. 
Toil  crush'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  «  ^^.\ 
Where  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mooroerdW; 

And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  nwci  ««» 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  onwieW?  »»»*  • 
>Vhere  change  of  fev'rites  made  no  change  oi  »^ 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judg'd  «  «"*' 
How  wonldst  thou  shake  at  Britain'i  modiih  tnM 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercioggiK 
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Attentive  troth  and  Datnre  to  deiciy, 

Ind  pierce  each  acene  with  philoaophic  eye* 

To  thee  were  tolemo  loyi,  or  empty  ahow, 

The  robea  of  pleaaure,  and  the  veils  of  woe: 

\1\  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 

Vhoae  joys  are  cauaeleai,  or  whose  griels  are  vain. 

Sach  was  the  scorn  that  fiU'd  the  sage*s  mind, 
ienew*d  at  ev'ry  glanoa  on  human-kind ; 
low  just  that  soom  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare^ 
learch  ev*ry  state,  and  canvass  ev*ry  pray'r. 

Unnumber*d  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's  gate, 
Uhirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
)eiusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  i»Ul, 
[*hey  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fiiU. 
>n  ev'ry  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
late  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
^ve  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
'ours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
"or  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
[V>  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
"rom  ev*ry  room  descends  the  painted  foce, 
rhat  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 
knd,  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
?o  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
'or  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line 
leroic  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
rhe  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
knd  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 

Bat  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Ugn  her  foes*  doom,  or  guard  her  fov'rites*  «pal  t 
through  Freedom's  sona  no  more  remonstrance 

rings, 
)egrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 
)ur  stipple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
ind  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
Vith  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
\aw  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'n  coo- 

■ign, 
rhrough  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Tum'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honor  flows, 
lis  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
;tiU  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r, 
riaira  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r; 
Pill  conquest  unresisted  ceas'd  to  please, 
knd  rights  submitted  left  htm  none  to  seize : 
u  length  his  sov'reign  frowns— the  train  of  state 
•lark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Vhere'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
lis  suppliants  scorn  him,  antt  his  followers  fly; 
<fow  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
?he  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
Vitb  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
le  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
jrief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
Ind  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  fiiith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 
$hall  Wolsey 's  wealth  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine  f 
>r  liv'st  tbou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  t 
"or,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fiite, 
)n  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight? 
»V^hy  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
^Vith  louder  ruin  to  the  gulGi  below. 

Whnt  gave  great  Villiers  to  th'  assassin's  knife, 
\nd  fix'd  disease  on  Oarley's  closing  lifo  ? 
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What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  ezilM  Hyde 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulg'd  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  pow'r  loo  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign. 

When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown : 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  ftature  labois  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion*  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Ara  these  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth ! 
Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  gen'rous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  raason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pour  on  misty  doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  diflSculty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refiain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fetal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumi^  of  a  letter'd  heart; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade; 
Yet  hope  not  lUe  fiom  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  bestows. 
The  gliuering  eminence  exempt  from  foes ; 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despis'd  or  aw'd. 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seiae  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds,  though  smaller  fines  content. 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  rent : 
Mark'd  out  by  dang*rous  parts,  he  meets  the  shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block: 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  fbe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Roman  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  bhiod  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
Thia  pow'r  has  pnise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm 
Till  fkme  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
A  nd  nMrtgag'd  statea  their  grandaires*  wreaths  regret 
From  age  to  age  in  everiasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charies  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire, 

*  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  study  of  Friar  Bacon, 
built  on  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will  ftiU  when  a  man 
greater  than  Bacon  sball  pass  under  it  To  prevent  so 
shocking  an  accident,  it  was  pulled  down  many  years 
since. 
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O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  hti  wide  donuun, 

Unoonquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand ,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 

**  Think  nothing   gain'd,"  he   cries,  **tiU   nought 

remain, 
On  Moscow's  walk  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frdst; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;— 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Cottdemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  f 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  &tal  wound  f 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  lefl  the  name,  at  which  the  woiid  gvsw  pole, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adiHii  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompons  woea  afibrd. 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flatf  ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind ; 
New  pow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs  are  still  be- 

stow'd, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
Th*  encumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  die  dread  summits  of  Cnsarean  pow'r. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway!  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blase 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honor's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  sulyects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame. 

"Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  daysP* 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays : 
Hides  from  himself  its  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  ia  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy: 


In  vain  their  gifts  the  boanteoos  ssanm  pov. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flov'r; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  Hore. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  plesie  maaff. 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  jo^Imi  maei 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  migiM. 
Approach,  ye  minstiela,  try  the  sooiking  itnia, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain: 
No  sounds,  alas !  would  touch  ih'  iaperrioai  tr. 
Though  dancing  mountains  witnca'd  Qi^j 

near; 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  hia  leeUe  pow'rs  stieod, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  fliend; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  (ongoe, 
PerverMly  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  ling'fing  jeit, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece,  and  pamper  d  gstf. 
WHile  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gaih'rinf  &r 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear: 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  oflroe; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expeow. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacfa'nNv  akit 
And  mould  his  paasioos  till  they  make  hii  mil 

Unnumber'd  maladiea  his  joints  inTsde, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  bkwkadr; 
But  unextingnish'd  av'rice  still  remaini. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  psiw; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hnk 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  iaadt: 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicions  ejes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rste  priw 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  chat; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperoeiv'd  decaj. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endean. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cbees: 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  frieod: 
Such  age  there  is.  and  who  shall  wiah  itscsid' 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  fluiS>> 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wingi; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourm. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  dairas  a  tesr; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  lift  b^7' 
New  forms  arise,  and  diflTrent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  ilage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  lost  relesie. 
And  bids  afiiicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  ihe« «» 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  d««» 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surpriie, 
Feaia  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wue 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streami  0(^0^^ 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  s  ihow. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  ber  lacc 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fbrtune  of  a  face; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beanty  »I«n«l 
And  Sedley  cuisM  the  form  thst  pleaiVi  a  bof 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eye^ 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  w»e; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic  and  the  dance  by  ni^^* 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  in- 
And  ask  the  latest  ilMhion  of  the  heart; 
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What  care,  what  rales,  your  heedlets  charmi  ahall 

lave, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  tlaTe? 
Against  your  fame  with  fi>ndne«  hate  combines, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Leas  heard  and  less,  the  fiiint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  rein, 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied  : 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Hero  Beauty  falls  betray 'd,  despis'd,  distressed. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

Where  then  ahall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  f 
Must  dull  Suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  taan,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  (kte  f 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies! 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  rain. 
Siill  raise  lor  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heav*n  the  measure  and  the  choice : 
Safe  in  his  pow*r,  whose  eyes  discern  afiir 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best 
Vet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  reaign*d ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  iU ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain. 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

gain; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  oalms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE. 

BPOKKN  BT  MB.  OABUCK,  AT  THX  OFSlffNO  OW  THl 
THKATRB-BOTAL,  DBURT-LANB,  1747. 

Whkn  Learning*s  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foea 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  nse ; 
Kach  change  of  many-oolor'd  life  he  drew, 
exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
A.nd  panting  Time  toiPd  after  him  in  vain. 
Elis  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impreas'd, 
%jid  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
rlis  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
3y  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
::old  Approbation  gave  the  ling'ring  bays, 
^or  those  who   duxst  not  censure,  scarce  oould 

praise, 
i  mortal  bora,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
}ut  lef^  like  £gypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fome, 
^or  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame, 
rhemselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Atrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 


Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend  ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long: 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refin'd. 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd  ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'd  whilst  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd,  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  f 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride : 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  th'  effects  of  chance  T) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet*  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  plae'd. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Senae ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Troth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 


ON  THK 

DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET, 

A  nuernxR  ui  phtbio. 

Condkmn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine^ 
As  on  we  toil  fiom  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 

Ofllcious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  ev'ry  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  letter'd  Arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  lo  merit  unrefin'd. 


•  Hnat,  a  fkmoosboxer  on  tlw  stage ;  Mahomet,  arope- 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  OoveBt.Oarden  theatre  the 
winter  beibre,  said  to  be  a  Turk. 
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When  fiunting  natare  call'd  fot  aid. 
And  hov'ring  death  prepar'd  the  Mow, 

Hit  vig*rou8  remedy  display'd 
The  pow*r  of  art  without  the  ahow. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 
His  useful  eare  was  ever  nigh. 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour*d  hii  groan. 
And  lonely  Want  retir'd  to  die. 

No  sununons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdain*d  by  pride, 

The  modest  v?anti  of  ev'ry  day 
The  toU  of  ev*ry  day  supplied. 


His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Blaster  found 
The  single  talent  well  empkiy*d. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 
Unfolt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 

His  frame  was  firm — ^his  powen  were  brisbt, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throblnng  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 
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Dauohtee  of  pBBon,  queen  of  every  joy, 
Hygeia  ;*  whoae  indulgent  amile  auataina 
The  varioua  race  luxuriant  Nature  pouvs, 
And  on  th'  immortal  eaaencea  beatowa 
Immortal  youth ;  auapiciooa,  O  deacend  I 
Thou  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year. 
Whether  thou  wanton'at  on  the  weatem  gale. 
Or  ahak'st  the  rigid  piniona  of  the  North, 
Difiuaeat  life  and  vigor  through  the  tncta 
Of  air,  through  earth,  and  ocean'a  deep  domain. 
When  through  the  blue  aereoity  of  Heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  waateful  boat 
Of  Pain  and  Sickneaa,  aqualid  and  deform'd. 
Confounded  aink  into  the  lotheaome  gloom, 
Where  in  deep  Erabua  involv'd  the  Fienda 
Grow  more  profane.    Whatever  ahapea  of  death. 
Shook  from  the  hideoua  chambeia  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  through  theahudderingair :  whatever  plaguea 
Or  meagre  famine  breeda,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat'ry  element. 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank. 
That  smothers  earth,  and  all  the  breathless  winds, 
Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th'  inhuman  field ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  South  ; 
Whatever  ills  th'  extremes  or  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry,  produce ; 

*  Hygoia,  the  goddeai  of  health,  was.  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  heathen  deities,  the  daughter  of  iEacu- 
lapiui ;  who,  as  well  aa  ApoUo,  waa  diatinguiabed  by  the 
name  of  Peon. 


They  fly  thy  pure  effulgence :  they  and  all 
The  aecret  poiaona  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribea  halting  in  the  train 
Of  Vice  and  heedleaa  Pleaaure :  or  if  aught 
The  comet*a  glare  amid  the  burning  aky. 
Mournful  eclipae,  or  planets  ill  combin'dt 
Portend  diaaatroua  to  the  vital  world  ; 
Thy  aalutary  power  averta  their  rage, 
Averta  the  general  bane :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  aicken,  nature  aoon  would  die. 

Without  thy  cheerful  active  energy 
No  rapture  awelle  the  breaat,  no  poet  ainga. 
No  more  the  maida  of  Helicon  delight 
Come  then  with  me,  O  goddeaa,  heav'nly  gay  * 
Begin  the  song ;  and  let  it  aweetly  flow. 
And  let  it  wiaely  teach  thy  wholeaome  lawa : 
'*  How  best  the  fickle  fabric  to  aopport 
Of  mortal  man ;  in  healthful  body  how 
A  healthful  mind  the  longeat  to  maintain." 
Tia  hard,  in  aoch  a  atrife  of  rulea,  to  chooae 
The  beat,  and  thoae  of  moat  extensive  use ; 
Harder  in  clear  and  animated  aong 
Dry  philoaophic  preoepta  to  convey. 
Yet  with  thy  aid  the  aecret  wilda  I  trace 
Of  Nature,  and  with  daring  atepa  proceed 
Through  patha  the  Muaea  never  trod  before. 

Nor  ahould  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way. 
Had  I  the  lights  of  that  aagacioua  mind 
Which  taught  to  check  the  peatilential  fire, 
And  quell  the  deadly  Python  of  the  Nile. 
O  thou  belov'd  by  all  the  graceful  arta. 
Thou  long  the  favorite  of  the  healing  powers. 
Indulge,  O  Mead !  a  well-design'd  easay, 
Ilowe'er  imperfect:  and  permit  that  I 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  ahare, 
Till  you  the  rich  Aaclepian  atorea  unlock. 
And  with  new  gncea  dignify  the  theme. 
312 
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Ye  who  amid  thii  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind ; 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air; 
Breathe  not  the  chaoa  of  eternal  Mooke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  aick'ning,  and  the  liviug  world 
Ezhal'd,  to  sully  Heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality.    It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  Aousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine, 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell. 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature ;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Belapses  into  fighting  elements  : 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  comipl*  oflbnsive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurls ;  but  here  a  sordid  bath, 
With  oily  rancor  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Besides,  immur'd  in  numy  a  sullen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  freshnea  of  the  breese. 
This  slumb'ring  deep  remains,  and  ranker  grows 
With  sickly  rest:  and  (though  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  tiie  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  acid  vigor  of  the  mine, 
RoU'd  from  so  many  thundering  chimneys,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  that  overswarm  the  sky ; 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air. 
In  vain  with  all  the  unctuous  rills  bedew'd ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  jrawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin 
Imbib'd,  would  poison  the  balmmic  blood. 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 
While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  the  vales  ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breeze 
That  ians  the  ever>undulating  sky ; 
A  kindly  sky !  whose  fost'rtng  power  regales 
Mao,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 
Find  then  some  woodland  scene  where  Nature  smiles 
Benign,  where  all  her  honest. children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  seat! 
Look  round  the  smiling  laod,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  where,  euthron'd  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
Where  choose  thy  seat,  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fiiir  Richmond's  green  retreats, 
(Richmond,  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay.)    O !  from  the  summer's  rage, 
O !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
Umbrageous  Ham ! — ^But  if  Sie  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  power  or  gold. 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind ; 
Or  Greenwich,  wftving  o'er  the  winding  flood ; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwicb,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Liocoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf^ 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides ;  a  meagre  fiend 
Begot  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
CompresB'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  fev'rish  blasts  subdues  the  sick'ning  land : 
"lid  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest. 


Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  psim 
That  sting  the  burden'd  brows,  &tigiie  the  kisi, 
And  rack  the  jointi,  and  every  torj^  linb; 
Then  parching  heat  svecoeds,  till  copisai  ntsb 
O'erflow :  a  riiort  relief  Smm  former  ilh 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pioe. 
The  vigor  sinks,  the  habit  melts  awsy : 
The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  blooia 
Dies  frotn  the  face,  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devoured,  in  sallow  melancholy  dad. 
And  oA  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wcsih. 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train: 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yeUow  Fiend 
Ting'd  with  her  own  accumulated  gaU 

In  que«t  of  sites,  avoid  the  mournful  pisia 
Where  oaien  thrive,  and  trees  that  k>vs  the  hb; 
Where  many  lazy  muddy  riven  flow : 
Nor  for  the  wealth  that  all  the  Indies  loil, 
Fix  near  the  marshy  margin  of  the  main. 
For  from  the  humid  soil  and  wai*ry  reign 
Eternal  vapors  rise ;  the  spongy  air 
For  ever  weeps :  or,  turgid  with  the  wei^ 
Of  waters,  poun  a  sounding  deluge  down. 
Skies  such  as  these  let  every  moitel  ahan 
Who  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gost. 
Tertian,  corrosive  scurvy,  or  moist  catanfa ; 
Or  any  other  iqury  that  grows 
From  raw-spun  fibres  idle  and  nnstruog, 
Skin  ill-perspiring,  and  the  purple  flood 
In  languid  eddies  loitering  into  phlegm. 

Yet  not  alone  from  humid  skies  we  pine; 
For  air  may  be  too  dry.    The  subtle  HesTCO, 
That  winnows  into  dust  the  blasted  doina. 
Bare  and  extended  wide  without  a  stresn. 
Too  fast  imbibes  th'  attenuated  lymph, 
Which,  by  the  surface,  fhm  the  Mood  eihalei. 
The  lungs  grow  rigid,  and  with  toil  eessy 
Their  flexible  vibrations !  or  inflam'd. 
Their  tender  ever-moving  structure  thsifi. 
Spoil'd  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 
A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide 
That  slow  as  Lethe  wanden  through  the  Teiai 
Unactive  in  the  services  of  life. 
Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  cnirent  throogh 
The  secret  masy  channels  of  the  brain. 
The  melancholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rost-ooraplexion'd  isaa 
Puraues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gua 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone ;  and  hence  in  climes  adoit 
So  sodden  tumults  seize  the  trembling  nerrcs, 
And  burning  fevers  glow  with  double  rage 

Fly,  if  you  can,  these  Violent  eitremes 
Of  air ;  the  wholesome  is  nor  moist  nor  dry. 
But  as  the  power  of  choosing  is  denied 
To  half  mankind,  a  further  task  ensues ; 
How  best  to  mirigate  these  fell  extremes. 
How  breathe  unhurt  the  withering  eleoeot, 
Or  hazy  atmosphere ;  though  eostom  mooldi 
To  every  clime  the  soft  Promethean  day; 
And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Essex  bnsih'd 
(So  kind  is  native  air)  may  in  the  ktm 
Of  Eaaei  fh>m  invetente'iUa  revive. 
At  pure  Montpelier  or  Bermuda  caught 
But  if  the  raw  and  oozy  Heaven  offimd; 
Correct  the  soil,  and  dry  the  sources  op 
Of  wat*ry  exhalation :  wide  and  deep 
Conduct  your  trenches  through  the  quaking  bof* 
Solicitous,  with  all  your  winding  arts. 
Betray  the  unwilling  lake  into  the  stresm; 
And  weed  the  forest,  and  invoke  the  windi 
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To  break  the  toib  where  ttnngled  vapon  lie ; 

Or  throagh  the  thicketa  eend  the  crackling  flaines. 

Meantime  at  home  with  cfaeeribl  firee  dispel 

The  humid  air:  and  let  your  table  emoke 

With  aolid  roaat  or  bak*d ;  or  what  the  herds 

Of  tamer  braed  rapply ;  or  what  the  wilda 

Yield  to  the  toilsome  pleaaures  of  the  chaae. 

Generoiu  your  wine,  the  boast  of  ripening  years; 

But  frugal  be  yonr  cups:  the  languid  frame, 

Vapid  and  sunk  from  yesterday's  debauch, 

Shrinks  from  the  cold  embrace  of  wat'ry  Heavens. 

But  neither  these,  nor  all  Apollo's  arts. 

Disarm  the  dangers  of  the  dropping  sky. 

Unless  with  exercise  and  manly  toil 

You  brace  yonr  nerves,  and  spur  the  lagging  blood. 

The  fatt'ning  clime  let  all  the  sons  of  ease 

Avoid ;  if  indolence  would  wish  to  live, 

Go,  yawn  and  loiter  out  the  long  slow  year 

In  fairer  skies.    If  droughty  regions  parch 

The  skin  and  lungs,  and  bake  the  thick'ning  blood ; 

Deep  in  tho  waving  forest  choose  yonr  seat. 

Where  fuming  trees  refresh  the  thirsty  air ; 

And  wake  the  fountains  from  their  secret  beds. 

And  into  lakes  dilate  their  rapid  stream. 

Here  spread  your  gardens  wide ;  and  let  the  cool. 

The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store 

Prevail  in  each  repast :  your  food  supplied 

By  bleeding  life,  be  gently  wasted  down. 

By  soil  decoction  and  a  mellowing  heat. 

To  liquid  balm ;  or,  if  the  solid  mass 

You  choose,  tormented  in  the  boiling  wave : 

That  through  the  thirsty  channels  of  the  blood 

A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow. 

The  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cool  recess 

Its  nectar  acid  or  benign  will  pour 

To  drown  yonr  thirst ;  or  let  the  mantling  bowl 

Of  keen  sherbet  the  fickle  taste  relieve. 

For  with  the  viscous  blood  the  simple  stream 

Will  hardly  mingle  {  and  fermented  cups 

Ofl  dissipate  more  moisture  than  they  give. 

Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  Winter  rolls 

His  horrors  o'er  the  world,  thou  may'st  indulge 

In  feasts  mora  genial,  and  impatient  broach 

The  mellow  cask.    Then  too  the  scourging  air 

Provokes  to  keener  toils  than  sultry  droughts 

Allow.     But  rarely  we  such  skies  blaspheme. 

Steep*d  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  logs 

Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop :  incumbent  still 

A  ponderous  Heaven  o'erwhelms  the  sinking  souL 

Lab'ring  with  storms  in  heapy  mountains  rise 

Th*  embattled  clouds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 

Had  left  the  dungeon  of  eternal  night, 

Till  black  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends. 

Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  Heavens  indulge 

Our  melting  clime ;  except  the  baleful  East 

Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 

The  fancy  of  the  year.    Our  fathers  talk 

Of  summers,  balmy  air,  and  skies  serene. 

Good  Heaven !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 

This  dismal  change !  the  brooding  elements. 

Do  they,  your  powerful  ministers  of  wrath, 

Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague  ? 

Or  is  it  fix'd  in  the  decrees  above 

That  lofVy  Albion  melt  into  the  main  ? 

Indulgent  Nature !   O  dissolve  this  gloom! 

Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 

That  drown  or  wither ;  give  the  genial  West 

To  breathe,  and  in  iLs  turn  the  sprightly  North : 

And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 

The  year ;  not  mix  in  every  monstrous  day. 


Meantime,  tho  moist  malignity  to  shun 
Of  burthen'd  skies;  mark  where  the  dry  champaign 
Swells  into  cheerful  hills ;  where  marjoram 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air ; 
And  where  the  cynorrhodon*  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  basking  steep 
Ascend,  there  light  thy  hospitable  fires. 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  mom  arise, 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  West: 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,  defends  you  from  the  blust'ring  North, 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  East. 
Oh !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  ibrest  fluctuates  in  the  storm ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlemenu,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks. 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good, 
Where  health  is  studied ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natural  movements  of  th*  harmonious  frame. 
Besides,  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembling  air,  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  incessant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofly  sides 
Th'  ethereal  deep  with  endless  billo\\*s  chafes. 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 

But  may  no  fogs,  from  lake  or  fenny  plain, 
Involve  my  hill !  and  wheresoe'er  you  build. 
Whether  on  sun-burnt  Epsom,  or  the  plains 
Wash'd  by  the  silent  Lee ;  in  Chelsea  low. 
Or  high  Blackheath  with  wintry  winds  assail'd  ; 
Dry  be  your  house :  but  airy  more  than  warm. 
Else  every  breath  of  ruder  wind  will  strike 
Your  tender  body  through  with  rapid  pains ; 
Fierce  coughs  will  tease  you,  hoarseness  bind  your 

voice, 
Or  moist  gravedo  load  your  aching  browsi 
These  to  defy,  and  all  the  fittea  that  dwell 
In  cloister'd  air  tainted  witL  steaming  life. 
Let  lofty  ceilings  grace  your  ample  rooms ; 
And  still  at  azure  noontide  may  your  done 
At  every  window  drink  the  liquid  sky. 

Need  we  the  sunny  situation  here. 
And  theatres  open  to  the  South,  commend  t 
Here,  where  the  morning's  misty  breath  infests 
Mora  than  the  torrid  noon  ?  How  sickly  grow. 
How  pale,  the  plants  in  those  ill-fated  vales, 
That,  circled  round  with  the  gigantic  heap 
Of  mountains,  never  felt,  nor  ever  hope 
To  feel,  the  genial  vigor  of  the  Sun ! 
While  on  the  neighboring  hill  the  rose  inflames 
The  verdant  spring;  in  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  lily,  languishingly  sweet : 
O'er  every  hedge  the  wanton  woodbine  roves. 
And  autumn  ripens  in  the  summer's  ny. 
Nor  less  the  wanner  living  tribes  demand 
The  Ibst'ring  Sun,  whose  energy  divine 


*  The  wiJd  rose,  or  that  which  grows  on  the  couimon 
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Dwells  not  in  mortal  fire ;  whoee  gen'roua  h«at 
GlowB  throagh  the  maaa  of  groner  elements, 
And  kindles  into  life  the  ponderous  spheres. 
Cheer'd  by  thy  kind  invigorating  warmth. 
We  court  thy  beams,  great  majesty  of  day ! 
If  not  the  soul,  the  regent  of  this  world, 
FirB^born  of  Heaven,  and  only  lets  than  God ! 


Book  II. 

DOT. 

Enough  of  air.    A  desert  subject  now, 
Rougher  and  wilder,  rises  to  my  sight 
A  barren  waste,  where  not  a  garland  grows 
To  bind  the  Muse's  brow ;  not  ev'n  a  proud 
Stupendo  iS  solitude  frowns  o*er  the  heath, 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul : 
But  ruggod  paths  fatigue,  and  error  leads 
Through  endless  labyrinths  the  devious  feet. 
Farewell,  ethereal  fields !  the  humbler  arts 
Of  life  ;  the  table  and  the  homely  gods 
Demand  my  song.     Elysian  gales,  adieu! 

The  blood,  the  fountain  whence  the  spirits  flow, 
The  generous  stream  that  waters  every  part. 
And  motion,  vigor,  and  warm  life  conveys 
To  every  particle  that  moves  or  lives; 
This  vital  fluid,  through  unnumberM  tubes 
Pour'd  by  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  again 
Refunded ;  scourg'd  for  ever  round  and  round ; 
Enrag'd  with  heat  and  toil,  at  last  forgets 
Its  balmy  nature ;  virulent  and  thin 
It  grows ;  and  now,  but  that  a  thousand  gates 
Are  open  to  its  flight,  it  would  destroy 
The  parts  it  cherish 'd  and  repair'd  before. 
Besides,  the  flexible  and  tender  tubes 
Melt  in  the  mildest  most  nectareous  tide 
That  ripening  Nature  rolls;  as  in  the  stream 
Its  crumbling  banks ;  but  what  the  force 
Of  plastic  fluids  hourly  batters  down, 
That  very  force,  those  plastic  particles 
Rebuild  :  so  mutable  the  state  of  man. 
For  this  the  watchful  appetite  was  given. 
Daily  with  fresh  materials  to  repair 
This  unavoidable  expense  of  life. 
This  necessary  waste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Hence,  the  concoctive  powers,  with  various  art. 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle ; 
The  chyle  to  blood ;  the  foamy  purple  tide 
To  liquors,  which  through  finer  arteries 
To  dififerent  parts  their  winding  course  putBoe ; 
To  try  new  changes,  and  new  forms  put  on. 
Or  for  the  public,  or  some  private  use. 

Nothing  so  foreign  but  th'  athletic  hind 
Can  labor  into  blood.    The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears,  or  aliments  too  thin ; 
By  violent  powers  too  easily  subdu'd, 
Too  soon  expell'd.    His  daily  labor  thaws. 
To  friendly  chyle,  the  most  rebellious  mats 
That  salt  can  harden,  or  the  smoke  of  years ; 
Nor  does  his  gorge  the  luscious  bacon  rue. 
Nor  that  which  Cestria  sends,  tenacious  pasta 
Of  solid  milk.    But  ye  of  softer  day, 
Infirm  and  delicate !  and  ye  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedious  day ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lessen'd  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Half  snbtiliz'd  to  chyle,  the  liquid  food 


Readiest  obeys  th*  assimilating  powen ; 
And  soon  the  tender  vegetable  maa 
Relents ;  and  soon  the  young  of  those  dot  tml 
The  stediast  earth,  or  cleave  the  greea  sbfa, 
Or  pathless  sky.     And  if  the  steer  most  &U, 
In  youth  and  sanguine  vigor  let  bim  die; 
Nor  stay  till  rigid  age,  or  heavy  ails. 
Absolve  him  ill-requited  from  the  yoke. 
Some  with  high  forage,  and  Ittioriant  ease. 
Indulge  the  veteran  ox ;  but  wiser  thoo. 
From  the  bald  mountain  or  the  barren  domi, 
Expect  the  flocks  by  frugal  Nature  fed; 
A  race  of  purer  blood,  with  exercise 
Refin'd  and  scanty  fare :  for,  old  or  fooDg. 
The  stall'd  are  never  healthy ;  nor  the  ennai 
Not  all  the  culinary  arts  can  tame 
To  wholesome  food,  the  abominable  growth 
Of  rest  and  gluttony ;  the  prudent  taste 
Rejects  like  bane  such  loiheeome  losooanoi 
The  languid  stomach  curses  even  the  pars 
Delicious  fat,  and  all  the  race  of  oil: 
For  more  the  oily  alimenla  relax 
Its  feeble  tone ;  and  with  the  eager  lynpk 
(Fond  to  incorporate  with  all  it  meets) 
Coyly  they  mix,  and  shun  with  slippery  wil" 
The  woo'd  embrace.     Th'  iireaolabie  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floodi 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflowa :  what  tomolis  hew. 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  raiste. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovkl  nab 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes: 
Choose  sober  meals ;  and  rouse  to  aciire  Ii6 
Your  cumbrous  clay ;  nor  on  the  enfi»Ui««^ 
Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  boon. 
But  let  the  man  whose  bones  are  thinly  did. 
With  cheerful  ease  and  succulent  repsrt 
Improve  hie  habit  if  he  can ;  for  each 
Extreme  departs  from  perfect  saniiy. 

I  could  relate  what  table  this  demands, 
Or  that  complexion;  what  the  variooi  powen 
Of  various  foods :  but  fifty  yean  wmid  loU, 
And  fiAy  more  before  the  tale  n^^ere  done. 
Besides,  there  oflen  lurks  some  namele*.  tfnV 
Peculiar  thing ;  nor  on  the  skin  displsy'd, 
Felt  in  the  pulse,  nor  in  the  habit  seen; 
Which  finds  a  poison  in  the  food  that  moil 
The  temp'rature  afifects.    There  are,  whose  hfeff 
Impetuous  rages  through  the  torgid  veiDS, 
Who  better  bear  the  fiery  fruits  of  India 
Than  the  moist  melon,  or  pale  cocumber. 
Of  chilly  nature  others  fly  the  boaid 
Supplied  with  slaughter,  and  the  vernal  pww* 
For  cooler,  kihder  sustenance  implore. 
Some  even  the  generous  nutrimeat  detest 
Which,  in  the  shell,  the  sleeping  embryo  i«» 
Some,  more  unhappy  still,  repent  the  giA* 
Of  Pales;  soft,  delicious  and  benign: 
The  balmy  quintessence  of  every  6ower, 
And  every  grateful  herb  that  docto  the  »P"'<' 
The  fost'ring  dew  of  tender  sprouting  life; 
The  best  refection  of  declining  age ; 
The  kind  restorative  of  those  who  lie  , 

Half  dead  and  panting,  from  the  doubtfol  »" 
Of  nature  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  det* 
Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile  globe, 
There  is  not  such  a  salutary  food 
As  suits  with  every  stomach.    But  (eicept 
Amid  the  mingled  mass  of  fish  and  ^^''  . 
And  boil'd  and  bak'd,  you  hesitote  by  vm 
You  sunk  oppress'd,  or  whether  not  by  *^ 
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Taught  by  experience,  non  yon  may  diacem 
What  pleatee,  what  offends.     Avoid  the  catea 
That  lull  the  iicken*d  appetite  too  long ; 
Or  heave  with  iev'rith  flushingt  all  the  face, 
Burn  in  the  palmt,  and   parch  the  roogh'ning 

tongue; 
Or  much  diminish  or  too  much  incieaae 
Th*  eipenae,  which  Nature*!  wiae  economy, 
Without  or  waate  or  avarice,  maintaina. 
Such  catea  algur'd,  let  prowling  hunger  looae. 
And  bid  the  curioua  palate  roam  at  will ; 
They  scarce  can  err  amid  the  various  stores 
That  burst  the  teeming  entrails  of  the  world. 

Led  by  sagacious  taste,  the  ruthless  king 
Of  beasli  on  blood  and  alaughler  only  lives; 
The  tiger,  Ibrm'd  alike  lo  cruel  meals. 
Would  at  the  manger  starve ;  of  milder  seeds 
The  generous  horse  to  herbage  and  to  grain 
Con6nea  his  wish ;  though  fabling  Greece  resound 
The  Thracian  steeds  with  human  carnage  wild. 
Prompted  by  instinct's  neveiv«rring  power. 
Each  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment ; 
But  man,  th*  inhahitanl  of  every  dime. 
With  all  the  commoners  of  Nature  leeds. 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  power  within, 
Their  cravings  are  well  oim'd :  voluptuous  man 
Is  by  superior  fiiculties  misled ; 
Aiisled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy. 
Sated  with  Nature's  boons,  what  thousands  seek. 
With  dishes  tortur*d  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite! 
Is  this  for  pleasure  t  Learn  a  jusler  taste ! 
And  know  that  temperanoe  is  true  luxury. 
Or  is  it  pride  t  Pursue  eome  nobler  aim, 
Dismim  your  parasites  who  praise  ftr  hire ; 
And  earn  the  &ir  esteem  of  honest  men, 
Whose  praise  is  iame.    Form*d  of  such  clay  as  yoois. 
The  sick,  the  needy,  shiver  at  your  gates. 
Even  modest  want  may  Mess  your  hand  unseen, 
Though  hush*d  in  patient  wretchedness  at  home. 
Is  there  do  virgin,  gracM  with  ev'ry  charm 
But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow  f 
No  youth  of  genius,  whoee  neglected  Uoom 
Unftster'd  sickens  in  the  barren  shade  f 
No  worthy  man  by  fortune's  random  blows, 
Or  by  a  heart  too  generous  and  humane. 
Constrain *d  to  leave  his  happy  natal  seat. 
And  sigh  for  wants  mora  bitter  than  \ua  own  f 
There  are,  while  human  miaeriea  abound, 
A  thousand  ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth. 
Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board. 
Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust. 

But  other  ills  th*  ambiguous  feast  pursue. 
Besides  provoking  the  lascivious  taste. 
Such  various  foods,  though  harmless  each  alooe. 
Each  other  violate ;  and  oft  we  see 
What  strife  is  braw*d,  and  what  pernicious  bane. 
From  combinations  of  obnoxious  things. 
Th*  unbounded  taste  I  mean  not  to  confine 
To  hermit's  diet  needlessly  severe. 
But  vrould  you  long  the  sweets  of  health  enjoy. 
Or  husband  pleasure;  atone  impious  meal 
Exhaust  not  half  the  bounties  of  the  year, 
Of  every  realm.    It  matters  not  meanwhile 
How  much  to-moirow  diflfer  from  to^ay ; 
So  for  indulge;  'tis  fit,  besides,  that  man, 
To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 
But  stay  the  curious  appetite,  and  taste 
With  caution  fruits  yon  never  tried  before. 
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For  want  of  use  the  kindest  aliment 
Sometimes  ofiends ;  while  custom  tames  the  roge 
Of  poison  to  mild  amity  with  life. 

So  Heaven  has  form'd  us  to  the  general  taste 
Of  all  its  gifts ;  so  custom  has  improved 
This  bent  of  nature ;  that  few  simple  foods. 
Of  all  that  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  yield. 
But  by  excess  ofiend.    Beyond  the  sense 
Of  light  refection,  at  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on,  th'  expansive  soul 
Oppress'd,  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 
The  stomach,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  tone. 
Hardly  to  nutrimental  chyle  subdues 
The  softest  food :  unfinish'd  and  deprav'd. 
The  chyle,  in  all  its  future  wanderings,  owns 
Its  turbid  fountain ;  not  by  purer  streams 
So  to  be  clear'd,  but  foulnem  will  remain. 
To  sparkling  wine  what  ferment  can  exalt 
Th*  unripen'd  grape  f  or  what  mechanic  skill 
From  the  crude  ore  can  spin  the  ductile  gold  ? 

Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues :  but  more  immedicable  ills 
Attend  the  lean  extreme.    For  physic  knows 
How  to  disburtben  the  too  tumid  veins, 
Even  how  to  ripen  the  half-labor'd  blood  : 
But  to  unlock  the  elemental  tubes, 
Collaps'd  and  shrunk  with  long  inanity. 
And  widi  balsamic  nutriment  repair 
The  dried  and  wonM>ut  habit,  were  to  bid 
Old  age  grow  green,  and  wear  a  second  spring ; 
Or  the  tall  ash,  long  revish'd  from  the  soil, 
Through  wUher'd  veins  imbibe  the  vernal  dew. 
When  hunger  calls,  obey ;  not  often  wait 
Till  hunger  sharpen  to  corrosive  pain : 
For  the  keen  appetite  will  feast  beyond 
What  nature  wsJl  can  bear :  and  one  extreme 
Ne'er  without  danger  meets  its  own  reverse. 
Too  greedily  th'  exhausted  veins  absorb 
The  recent  chyle,  and  load  enfeebled  powers 
Oft  to  th'  extinction  of  the  vital  flame. 
To  the  pale  cities,  by  the  firm*set  siege 
And  femine  humbled,  may  this  verse  be  bone ; 
And  hear,  ye  hardiest  sons  that  Albion  breeds. 
Long  toss'd  and  famish'd  on  the  vrintry  main ; 
The  war  shook  ofiD  or  hospitable  shore 
Attain'd,  with  temperance  bear  the  shock  of  joy ; 
Nor  crown  with  fiSstive  rites  th'  auspicious  day  : 
Such  feasts  might  prove  more  fetal  than  the  waves 
Than  war  or  famine.    While  the  vital  Are 
Bums  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on ; 
But  prudently  foment  the  wandering  speik 
With  what  the  soonest  feeds  its  kindest  touch : 
Be  frugal  ev'n  of  that :  a  little  give 
At  first ;  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more ; 
Till,  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Reviv'd  with  all  its  wonted  vigor  glows. 

But  though  the  two  (the  full  and  the  jejune) 
Extremes  have  each  their  vice ;  it  much  avails 
Ever  with  gentle  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
From  this  to  that ;  so  nature  learns  to  bear 
Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.    Besides,  a  meagre  day  subdues 
The  cruder  clods  by  sloth  or  luxury 
Collected,  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  Ufe. 
Sometimes  a  coy  aversion  to  the  feast 
Conies  on,  while  yet  no  blacker  omen  lowers ; 
Then  is  the  time  to  shun  the  tempting  board. 
Were  it  your  natal  or  your  nuptial  day 
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Perhaps  a  fast  so  seasonable  starves 

The  latent  seeds  of  woe.  which  rooted  once 

Might  cost  you  labor.    But  the  day  retum'd 

Of  festal  luxury,  the  wise  indulge 

Most  in  the  tender  vegetable  breed : 

Then  chiefly  when  the  summer  beams  inflome 

The  brazen  Heavens,*  or  angry  Sirius  sheds 

A  feverish  taint  through  the  still  gulf  of  air. 

The  moist  cool  viands  thon,  and  flowing  cup 

From  the  fresh  dairy-virgin's  liberal  hand. 

Will  save  your  head  from  harm,  tho'  round  the  world 

The  dreaded  causoe*  roll  his  wasteful  fires. 

Pale  humid  Winter  lovee  the  generous  board, 

The  meal  more  copious,  and  the  warmer  fare ; 

And  longs  with  old  wood  and  old  wine  to  cheer 

His  quaking  heart.    The  seasons  which  divide 

Th'  empires  of  heat  and  cold ;  by  neither  claim'd, 

Influenc'd  by  both ;  a  middle  regimen 

Impose.    Through  Autumn's  languishing  domain 

Descending,  Nature  by  degrees  invites 

To  glowing  luxury.     But  from  the  depih 

Of  Winter,  when  th'  invigorated  year 

Emerges ;  when  Favonius,  flush'd  with  love, 

Toyful  and  young*  in  every  breeze  descends 

More  warm  and  wanton  on  his  kindling  bride ; 

Then,  shepherds,  then  begin  to  spare  your  flocks ; 

And  learn,  with  wise  humanity,  to  check 

The  lust  of  blood.    Now  pregnant  earth  commits 

A  various  oflSvpring  to  the  indulgent  sky : 

Now  bounteous  Nature  feeds  with  lavish  hand 

The  prone  creation ;  yields  what  once  suffic'd 

rheir  dainty  sovereign,  when  the  world  was  young; 

Ere  yet  the  barbarous  thirst  of  blood  had  seiz'd 

The  buman  breast. — Bach  rolling  month  matures 

The  food  that  suits  it  most ;  so  does  each  clime. 

Far  in  the  horrid  realms  of  Winter,  where 
Th*  establish'd  ocean  heaps  a  monstrous  waste 
Of  shining  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  Pole, 
There  lives  a  hardy  race,  whose  plainer  wants 
Relentless  Earth,  their  cruel  stepmother. 
Regards  not.    On  the  waste  of  iron  fields, 
Untam'd,  intractable,  no  harvests  wave : 
Pomona  hates  them,  and  the  clownish  god 
Who  tends  the  garden.    In  this  frozen  world 
Such  cooling  gifts  were  vain:  a  fitter  meal 
Is  eam'd  with  ease ;  lor  here  the  fruitful  spawn 
Of  ocean  swarms,  and  heaps  their  genial  boaid 
With  generous  fiire  and  luxury  profuse. 
These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know : 
These,  and  their  willing  slave  the  deer  that  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagra  hills. 
Girt  by  the  burning  zone,  not  thus  the  South 
Her  swarthy  sons  in  either  Ind  maintains : 
Or  thirsty  Libya ;  from  whose  fervid  loins 
The  lion  bursts,  and  every  fiend  that  roams 
Th'  affrighted  wilderness.    The  mountain-herd. 
Adust  and  dry,  no  sweet  repast  aflR>rd8  ; 
Nor  does  the  tepid  main  such  kinds  produce. 
So  perfect,  so  delicious,  as  the  shoals 
^  Of  icy  Zambia.     Rashly  where  the  blood 
'  Brews  feverish  frays ;  whero  scarce  the  tubes  sustain 
Its  tumid  fervor,  and  tempestuous  course ; 
Kind  Naturo  tempts  not  to  such  giAs  as  these. 
But  here  in  livid  ripeness  melts  the  grape : 
Here,  finish'd  by  invigorating  suns. 
Through  the  green  shade  the  golden  orange  glows : 
Spontaneous  here  the  turgid  melon  yields 


*  The  burning  ibver. 


A  generous  pulp :  the  cocoa  swells  on  Ugh 
With  milky  riches;  and  in  honrid  omiI 
The  crisp  ananas  wraps  its  prngnant  swceto, 
Earth's  vaunted  progeny ;  in  ruder  air 
Too  coy  to  flounsh,  even  loo  proud  to  Uts; 
Or  hardly  rais'd  by  artifi<nal  fira 
To  vapid  life.    Here  with  a  mother's  ssale 
Glad  Amalihea  pours  her  copious  bom. 
Here  buxom  Ceres  raigns :  the  aotuaunl  sat 
In  boundless  billows  flactuates  o'er  their  pUoi 
What  suits  the  climate  best,  what  suits  ike  m% 
Nature  profuses  most  and  most  Uie  tssto 
Demands.    The  fountain,  edg'd  with  raey  ime 
Or  acid  fruit,  bedews  their  thirsty  sook. 
The  breeze  eternal  breathing  round  tkcir  Tak 
Supports  in  else  intolerable  air : 
While  the  cool  palm,  the  i^niain,  sod  the  gisn 
That  waves  on  gloomy  Lebanon,  assuage 
The  torrid  Hell  that  beams  upon  their  besdi. 

Now  come,  ye  Naiads,  to  the  ibaolaiai  leid; 
Now  let  me  wander  through  your  griid  isigB. 
I  bum  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortal  else  untrod.     I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thund'ring  o'er  the  ruin'd  clift. 
With  holy  reverence  I  approach  the  iseb 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renown'd  in  sodsBtn^ 
Here  fiom  the  desert  down  the  rumblnig  itecp 
First  springs  the  Nile;  here  bursts  the  sossdafh 
In  angry  waves ;  Euphrates  hence  devolTa 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  East: 
And  there,  in  Gothic  soUtiide  reelin'd» 
The  cheerless  Tanais  ponn  his  hosiy  on. 
What  solemn  twilight!  what  stupendous  ahsto 
Enwrap  these  in&nt  floods!  through  ereiyoem 
A  sacred  honor  thrills,  a  pleasing  iesr 
Glides  o'er  my  frame.    The  Ibrest  deepeoi  if^ 
And  more  gigantic  still  th'  impending  trsei 
Stretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwut  dK  gloa 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  iaiiy  woridf 
A  land  of  genii  f    Say,  beyond  these  wiUs 
What  unknown  nations  ?  if^  indeed,  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies.    And  whither  Imk, 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  jjaiiv 
That  subterraneous  way  t   Propitioas  mud^ 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  trasd 
This  trembling  ground.  The  task  rensiot  toiof 
Your  gifts  (so  I^bod,  so  the  powers  of  hssbk 
Command)  to  praise  your  crystal  element: 
The  chief  ingredient  in  Heaven's  vsiioa  i*ffb> 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gan. 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wise; 
The  vehicle,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
And  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams!  with  eager  lips 
And  trembling  band  the  languid  thiisly  q«>ff 
New  life  in  you ;  fresh  vigor  fills  tbsir  veuM. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew; 
None  warmer  sought  the  sires  of  bonflhkii^' 
Happy  in  temperate  peaoe!  their  eqosldsyi 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  feverish  miith. 
And  sick  dejection.    Still  serene  sod  plesiU 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  ths  tender  sw 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  tegel> 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  fion  sib. 
Long  centuries  they  Uv'd ;  their  only  ftte 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  ihtf  ^^^ 
Oh!  could  those  worthies  from  the  world eff*"' 
Return  to  visit  their  degenerate  was. 
How  would  they  sooro  Sie  joys  of  modem  uo>> 
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With  all  our  art  and  toil  tmpror'd  to  pain ! 
Too  happy  they !  hot  wealth  broug^ht  luxury, 
And  luxury  on  sloth  begot  diaeaee. 
Leam  temperance,  friendt;  and  hear  without  diedain 
The  choice  of  water.    Thua  the  Coan  sage* 
Opin*d,  and  thus  the  leam'd  of  evVy  school. 
What  least  of  foreign  principles  partakes 
Is  best :  the  lightest  then ;  what  bears  the  touch 
Of  fire  the  least,  and  soonest  mounts  in  air ; 
The  most  insipid  ;  the  most  void  of  smell. 
Such  the  rude  mountain  from  his  horrid  sides 
Pours  down ;  such  waters  in  the  sandy  vale 
For  ever  boil,  alike  of  winter  fiosts 
And  summer's  heat  secure.    The  crystal  stream, 
'     Through  rocks  resounding,  or  for  many  a  mile 

O^erthechafd  pebbleshurl'd.yields  wholesome,  pure, 
•      And  mellow  draughts ;  except  when  winter  thaws, 
>      And  half  the  mouutains  melt  into  the  tide. 
'     Though  thirst  were  e'er  so  resolute,  avoid 
1     The  sordid  lake,  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 
!     As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  slow  canals ; 
I      C With  rest  corrupt,  with  vegetation  green ; 
f     Squalid  with  generation,  and  the  birth 
I     Of  little  monsters ;)  till  the  power  of  fire 
i     Has  from  profane  embraces  disengag'd 
i     The  violated  lymph.    The  virgin  stream 
{     In  boiling  wastes  its  finer  soul  in  air. 
c  Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 

I     The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow, 
f     But  where  the  stomach,  indolent  and  cold, 
I     Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
r     Th'  insipid  stream :  though  golden  Ceres  yields 
I      A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  sprightly  draught; 
Perhaps  more  active.     Wine  unmix*d,  and  all 
I     The  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyss 
,     Of  fermentation  spring ;  with  spirit  fraught, 
^      And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire ; 
,      Retard  concoction,  and  preserve  unthaw'd 
,     Th*  embodied  mass.  Tou  see  what  countless  years, 
J      Embalm'd  in  fiery  quintessence  of  wine, 
,      The  puny  wonders  of  the  reptile  world, 
,      The  lender  rudiments  of  life,  the  slim 

Unravellings  of  minute  anatomy, 
,      Maintain  their  texture,  and  unchang*d  remain. 

We  curse  not  wine :  the  vile  excess  we  blame ; 
,      More  fruitful  than  th*  accumulated  board. 
Of  pain  and  misery.    For  the  subtle  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide ; 
And  with  more  active  poison  than  the  floods 
Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 
The  for  remote  meanders  of  our  frame.    ■ 
Ah!  sly  deceiver!  branded  o'er  and  o'er, 
Yet  still  believ'd !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows !— 'But  the  Parnassian  maids 
Another  time,  perhaps,  shall  sing  the  joys,t 
The  fetal  charms,  the  many  woes  of  wine  i 
Perhaps  its  various  tribes  and  various  powers; 

Meantime,  I  would  not  always  dread  the  bowl, 
Nor  every  trespass  shun.    The  feverish  strife, 
Rous'd  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loitering  crudities  that  burden  life ; 
And,  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears 
Th'  obstructed  tubes.    Besides,  thii  restless  world 
Is  full  of  chances,  which,  by  habit's  power. 
To  learn  to  bear  is  easier  than  to  shun. 
Ah  I  when  ambition,  meagre  love  of  gold. 
Or  saered  country  calls,  with  mellowing  wine 
To  moisten  well  the  thirsty  suflTrages ; 


*  Hippocrates. 


t  See  Book  IV. 


Say  how,  unseason'd  to  the  midnight  frays 
Of  Comus  and  his  rout,  wilt  thou  contend 
With  Centaurs  long  to  hardy  deeds  inur'd  ? 
Then  learn  to  revel ;  but  l^  slow  degrees : 
By  slow  degrees  the  liberal  arts  are  won ; 
And  Hercules  grew  strong.    But  when  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-inform'd  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane ;  and  only  with  your  friends. 
There  are  sweet  follies ;  firailties  to  be  seen 
By  friends  alone,  and  men  of  generous  minds. 

Oh !  seldom  may  the  fated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  deep !  I  would  not  daily  taste. 
Except  when  life  declines,  even  sober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids. 
With  frugal  nectar,  smooth  and  slow  with  balm. 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew. 
And  gives  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
Gliblier  to  play.    But  youth  has  better  joys ; 
And  is  it  wise,  when  youth  with  pleasure  flows. 
To  squander  the  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  ? 

What  dextrous  thousands  just  within  the  goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course ! 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days. 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But,  ah !  what  woes  remain  f  life  rolls  apace. 
And  that  inourable  disease,  old  age. 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt. 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime ; 
Except  kind  Nature  by  some  hasty  blow 
Prevent  the  lingering  fetes.    For  know,  whate'er 
Beyond  its  natural  fervor  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl, 
High-season'd  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted  ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tired  life. 
And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 
When  life  is  new,  the  ductile  fibres  feel 
The  heart's  increasing  force ;  and,  day  by  day 
The  growth  advances:  till  the  larger  tubes 
Acquiring  (from  their  elemental  veins* 
Condens'd  to  solid  chords)  a  firmer  tone, 
Sustain,  and  just  sustain,  th'  impetuous  blood. 
Here  stops  the  growth.    With  overbearing  pulse 
And  pressure,  still  the  great  destroy  the  small ; 
Still  with  the  ruins  of  the  small  grow  strong. 
Life  glows  meantime,  amid  the  grinding  force 
Of  viscous  fluids  and  elastic  tubes ; 
Its  various  functions  vigorously  are  plied 
By  strong  machinery ;  and  in  solid  health 
The  man  oonfirm'd  long  triumphs  o'er  disease. 
But  the  full  ocean  ebbs :  there  is  a  point. 
By  Nature  fix'd,  when  life  must  downward  tend. 
For  still  the  beating  tide  consolidates 
The  stubborn  vessels,  more  reluctant  still 
To  the  weak  throbs  of  th'  ill-supported  heart. 
This  languishing,  these  strength'ning  by  degrees 


*  la  tbe  hamaa  body,  as  well  as  in  tbose  of  other  ani- 
mals, tbe  larger  hiood-vessels  are  composed  of  smaller 
ones;  which,  by  the  violent  motion  and  pressure  of  tbe 
fluids  in  the  large  vessels,  lose  their  cavities  by  degrees, 
and  de^nerate  into  impervious  chords  or  fibres.  lo  pro. 
portion  as  these  small  vessels  become  solid,  Uie  larger 
must  of  course  become  less  extensile,  more  rigid,  and 
make  a  stronger  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
force  of  the  blood.  From  this  gradual  condensation  of 
the  smsller  vessels,  and  consequent  rigidity  of  the  larfrer 
ones,  the  progress  of  the  human  body  from  infency  to  old 
age  is  accounted  for. 
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To  hard  unyielding  nnelattic  boDe» 
Through  tedious  channeli  the  congealing  flood 
Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on ; 
It  loiters  still ;  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 
This  is  the  period  few  attain ;  the  death 
Of  Nature ;  thus  (so  Heav'n  ordain'd  it}  life 
Destroys  itself;  and  could  these  laws  have  chang'd, 
Nestor  might  now  the  fates  of  IVoy  relate ; 
And  Homer  live  immortal  as  his  song. 

What  does  not  fade  ?  the  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o*er  its  base. 
And  fliniy  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  £gypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones^ 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  Sun, 
The  Sun  himself;  shall  die ;  and  ancient  Night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss : 
'Till  the  great  Father  through  the  lifeless  gloom 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  world. 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 
For  through  the  regions  of  unbounded  space. 
Where  unconfin'd  Omnipotence  has  room. 
Being,  in  various  systems,  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorr'd  decay : 
It  ever  did,  perhaps,  and  ever  will. 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep ; 
The  old  descending,  in  their  tunsi  to  rise. 
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Through  various  toils  th' adventurous  Muse  has 

past; 
But  half  the  toil,  and  moro  than  half,  remains^ 
Ilude  is  her  theme,  and  hardly  fit  for  song; 
Plain,  and  of  little  ornament;  and  I 
But  little  practised  in  th'  Aonian  arts. 
Yet  not  in  vain  such  labors  have  we  tried, 
If  aught  these  lays  the  fickle  health  confirm. 
To  you,  ye  delicate,  I  write ;  for  you 
J  tame  my  youth  to  philosophic  cares. 
And  grow  still  paler  by  the  midnight  lamps. 
Not  to  debilitate  with  timorous  rules 
A  hardy  frame ;  nor  needlessly  to  brave 
Inglorious  dangers,  proud  of  mortal  strength, 
I^  all  the  lesson  that  in  wholesome  years 
Concerns  the  strong.    His  can  vr»re  ill  bestow'd 
Who  would  witii  warm  efifeminacy  nurse 
The  thriving  oak  which  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Bears  all  the  blasts  that  sweep  the  wint'ry  Heaven. 

Behold  the  laborer  of  the  glebe,  who  toila 
In  dust,  in  rain,  in  cold  and  sultiy  skies! 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  flood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stare  ascend. 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Esculapius  given; 
He  studies  none.    Yet  him  nor  midnii^t  fbga 
Infest,  nor  those  envenom'd  shafts  that  fly 
When  rabid  Sirius  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 
His  habit  pure  with  plain  and  temperate  meals. 
Robust  wiUi  labor,  and  by  custom  steel'd 
To  every  casualty  of  varied  life ; 
Serene  he  bears  the  peevish  eastern  blast. 
And  uninfected  breathes  die  mortal  south. 


Such  the  reward  of  rode  and  ssber  kfe; 
Of  labor  such.    By  health  the  peannt  i  kd 
Is  well  repaid ;  if  exercise  wers  psia 
Indeed,  and  temperance  pain.    1^  arto  Uks  ik« 
Laconia  nors'd  of  old  her  hardy  son; 
And  Rome's  unoonqner'd  legions  oig'd  ihorwy 
Unhurt,  through  every  toil,  in  every  diss. 

Toil,  and  be  strong.    By  toil  the  flModomv 
Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  mote  oonpedsd  toac; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subda'd, 
Mellow'd  and  anbtilis'd ;  the  vapid  old 
Expell'd,  and  all  the  rancor  of  the  blood. 
Come,  my  companioiis,  ye  who  feel  the  cfaus 
Of  Nature  and  the  year ;  come,  let «  Mnj 
Where  chance  or  fancy  leads  our  roTing  mlk. 
Come,  while  the  soft  voloptuoos  brseses  fts 
Tlie  fleecy  Heavens,  enwrap  the  limbs  in  faila. 
And  shed  a  charming  languor  o'er  the  looL 
Nor  when  bright  Winter  sows  with  pmUy  6ai 
The  vigorous  ether,  in  unmanly  wanniJi 
Indulge  at  home ;  nor  even  when  Eona'  bhM 
This  way  and  that  oonvolve  the  lab'iing  mou. 
My  liberal  walks,  save  when  the  skisi  to  nin 
Or  fogs  relent,  no  season  should  oooiins 
Or  to  the  cloister'd  gaUery  or  arcade. 
Go,  climb  the  mountain ;  from  th'  eiheresi  ssnr 
Imbibe  the  recent  gale.    The  cbeerfol  smui 
Beams  o'er  the  hills ;  go^  mount  th'  exaliiDf  mA 
Already,  see,  the  deep-moatfa'd  beaglei  esctk 
The  tainted  maies ;  and,  «i  eager  sport 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace.    Or,  if  a  nobler  piey 
Delight  you  more,  go  chase  the  desperate^: 
And  through  its  deepeat  solitudes  awsks 
The  vocal  forest  vdth  the  jovial  horn. 

But  if  tike  breathless  chase  o'er  hill  sad  dtle 
Exceed  your  strength,  a  sport  of  less  ftiipe, 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  stresm 
Aflbrds.    The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  mas. 
Swarms  witii  the  silver  f^.  Such,  Uueogh tkeb«i 
Of  pastoral  Staflbrd,  runs  the  brawling  Ticoi: 
Such  Eden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  Douotaisi^  f^ 
The  Esk,  o'erhung  witii   woods;  sad  Hck  » 

stream 

On  whose  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  sir, 
liddel ;  till  iu>w,  except  in  Doric  lays 
Tun'd  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love«ck  wva 
Unknown  in  song ;  though  not  a  purer  itnA 
Through  meads  more  flowery,  more  nmuMp^ 
Rolls  toward  the  western  main.  Hail,  ncnddK' 
May  still  thy  hospitshle  swains  be  bleit 
In  rural  innocence ;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  witii  the  fleecy  nee ;  tiiy  tooefol  ««^ 
For  ever  flourish ;  and  tiiy  vales  knk  gsy 
WiUi  painted  meadows,  and  tiie  goUen  gni^! 
Of^  with  thy  blooming  sooa,  when  life  wsi  oe*. 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  ofaarai'd  wiib  >9^     i 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  lav'd :  I 

Oft  trec'd  witii  patient  steps  tiiy  ftiiy  bso^       : 
With  tiie  well-imitated  fly  to  book  I 

The  eager  trout  and  witii  tiie  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shofs 
The  struggling  panting  prey:  white veiwJ"** 
And  tepid  gales  obscur'd  the  raflled  pool. 
And  from  tiie  deeps  call'd  fixtii  tiis  «»•«  "^J" 
Form'd  on  tiie  Samian  school,  or  tkeeaTbd. 
There  are  who  tiiink  diese  pastiinsiicsmkBaii* 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relendeM  I) 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fooler  ■ttiB** 
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But  if  throagh  genuine  tendernew  of  heart. 

Or  secret  want  of  relish  for  the  game. 

You  shun  the  glories  of  the  chose,  nor  care 

To  haunt  the  peopled  stream ;  the  garden  yields 

A  soft  amusement,  an  humane  delight. 

To  raise  th'  insipid  nature  of  the  ground ; 

Or  tame  its  savage  genius  to  the  grace 

Of  careles<9  sweet  rusticity,  that  seems 

The  amiable  result  of  happy  chance, 

U  to  create ;  and  gives  a  godlike  joy, 

Which  every  year  improves.    Nor  thou  disdain 

To  check  the  lawless  riot  of  the  trees, 

To  plant  the  grove,  or  turn  the  barren  mould. 

O  happy  he !  whom,  when  his  years  decline, 

(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  means 

Attain'd.  and  equal  to  his  moderate  mind; 

His  life  approv'd  by  all  the  wise  and  good, 

Even  envied  by  the  vain.)  the  peaceful  groves 

Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world, 

Receive  to  rest ;  of  all  ungrateful  cares 

Abaolv'd,  and  sacred  from  the  selfish  crowd. 

Happiest  of  men!  if  the  same  soil  invites 

A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth. 

Once  fellow-rakes  perhaps,  now  rural  friends ; 

With  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 

Nature's  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame : 

A  fair  ambition ;  void  of  strife  or  guile, 

Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  outdone. 

Who  plans  th'  enchanted  garden,  who  directs 

The  vista  best,  and  best  conducts  the  stream : 

Whose  groves  the  fastest  thicken  and  ascend  ; 

Whom  first  the  welcome  Spring  salutes;  who  shows 

The  earliest  bloom,  the  sweetest  proudest  chanas 

Of  Flora ;  who  best  gives  Pomona's  juice 

To  match  the  sprightly  genius  of  champaign. 

Thrice-happy  days!  in  rural  business  past: 

Blest  winter  nights!  when,  as  the  genial  fire 

Cheers  the  wide  hall,  his  cordial  family 

With  soft  domestic  arts  the  hours  beguile. 

And  pleasing  talk  that  starts  no  timorous  fame, 

With  witless  wantonness  to  hunt  it  down : 

Or  through  the  fairy-land  of  tale  or  song 

Delighted  wander,  in  fictitious  fates 

KngagM,  and  all  that  strikes  humanity: 

Till  lost  in  fable,  they  the  stealing  hour 

Of  timely  rest  forget    Sometimes,  at  eve 

His  neighbors  lifl  the  latch,  and  bless  unhid 

His  festal  roof;  while,  o'er  the  light  repast. 

And  sprightly  cups,  they  mix  in  social  joy ; 

And,  through  the  maze  of  conversation,  trace 

Whate'er  amuses  or  improves  the  mind. 

Sometimes  at  eve  (for  1  delight  to  taste 

The  native  zest  and  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Where  sense  grows  wild,  and  tastes  of  no  manure) 

The  decent,  honest,  cheerful  husbandman 

Should  drown  his  labor  in  my  friendly  bowl ; 

And  at  my  table  find  himself  at  home. 

Whate'er  you  study,  in  whate'er  you  sweat. 
Indulge  your  taste.    Some  love  the  manly  foils; 
The  tennis  some ;  and  some  the  graceful  dance. 
Others,  more  hardy,  range  the  purple  heath. 
Or  naked  stubble;  where,  from  field  to  field. 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  laboring  flight ; 
Eager  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
The  gun's  unerring  thunder :  and  there  are 
Whom  still  the  meed*  of  the  green  archer  chaima. 
He  chooses  best,  whose  labor  entertains 


•  This  word  is  much  used  by  sooie  of  the  old  English 
poets,  and  signifies  reward  or  prise. 


His  vacant  fancy  most :  the  toil  you  hate 
Fatigues  you  soon,  and  scarce  improves  your  limbs. 

As  beauty  still  has  blemish,  and  the  mind 
The  most  accomplish 'd  its  imperfect  side, 
Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest : 
The  legs,  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load, 
Or  the  chest  labors.    These  assiduously, 
But  gently,  in  their  proper  arts  employ 'd, 
Acquire  a  vigor  and  springy  activity, 
To  which  they  werejpot  bom.     But  weaker  parts 
Abhor  fatigue  and  violent  discipline. 

Begin  with  gentle  toils ;  and  as  your  nerves 
Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire; 
The  prudent,  even  in  every  moderate  walk, 
At  first  but  saunter,  and  by  slow  degrees 
Increase  their  pace.    This  doctrine  of  the  wise 
Well  knows  the  master  of  the  flying  steed. 
First  from  the  goal  the  manag'd  coursers  play 
On  bended  reins ;  as  yet  the  skilful  youth 
Repress  their  foamy  pride ;  but  every  breath 
The  race  grows  warmer,  and  the  tempest  swells. 
Till  all  the  fiery  mettle  has  its  way, 
And  the  thick  thunder  hurries  o'er  the  plain. 
When  all  at  once  from  indolence  to  toil 
Ton  spring,  the  fibres  by  the  hasty  shock 
Are  tir'd  and  crack'd,  before  their  unctuous  coats, 
Compress'd.  can  pour  the  lubricating  balm. 
Besides,  collected  in  the  passive  veins. 
The  purple  mass  a  sudden  torrent  rolls, 
O'erpowers  the  heart,  and  deluges  the  lungs 
With  dangerous  inundation  ;  of\  the  source 
Of  fatal  woes ;  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood, 
Asthma,  an4.  feller  peripneumonyt, 
Or  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire^ 

Th'  athletic  fool,  to  whom  what  Heaven  denied 
Of  soul  ia  well  compensated  in  limbs, 
(Hi  from  his  rage,  or  brainless  frolic,  feels 
His  vegetation  and  brute  force  decay. 
The  men  of  better  clay  and  finer  mould 
Know  nature,  feel  the  human  dignity, 
And  scorn  to  vie  with  oxen  or  with  apes. 
Pursu'd  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health:  repose  by  small  fatigue 
Is  earn'd,  and  (where  your  habit  is  not  prone 
To  thaw)  by  the  first  moisture  of  the  brows. 
The  fine  and  subtle  spirits  cost  too  much 
To  be  profus'd,  too  much  the  roscid  balm. 
But  when  the  hard  varieties  of  life 
You  toil  to  learn,  or  try  the  dusty  chase. 
Or  the  warm  deeds  of  some  important  day : 
Hot  from  the  field,  indulge  not  yet  your  limbs 
In  wish'd  repose ;  nor  court  the  fanning  gale, 
Nor  taste  the  spring.    O !  by  the  sacred  tears 
Of  widows,  orphans,  mothers,  sisters,  sires, 
Forbear !  no  other  pestilence  has  driven 
Such  myriads  o'er  th'  irremeable  deep. 
Why  this  so  fatal,  the  sagacious  Muse 
Through  naturo's  cunning  labyrinths  oould  trace : 
But  there  are  secrets  which  who  knows  not  now, 
Must,  era  ha  reach  them,  climb  the  heapy  Alpe 
Of  science ;  and  devote  seven  years  to  toil. 
Besides,  I  would  not  stun  your  patient  ears 
With  what  it  little  boots  you  to  attain. 
He  knows  enough,  the  mariner,  who  knows 
Where  lurk  the  shelves,  and  where  the  whirlpools 

boil. 
What  signs  portend  the  storm:  to  subtler  minds 

t  The  inflammation  of  the  lang f, 
3K 
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He  leavef  to  scan,  from  what  mytterioas  cause 
Charybdis  rages  in  th'  Ionian  wave ; 
Whence  thoee  impetuous  currents  in  the  main 
Which  neither  oar  nor  sail  can  stem ;  and  why 
The  roughening  deep  expects  the  stono,  as  sure 
As  red  Orion  mounts  the  shrouded  Heaven. 

In  ancient  times,  when  Rome  with  Athens  vied 
For  polish'd  luxury  and  useful  arts ; 
All  hot  and  reeking  from  th'  Olympic  strife, 
And  warm  Palestra,  in  the  tepid  bath 
Th*  athletic  youth  relax'd  tbeir  weary  limbs. 
Sofl  oils  bedew'd  them,  with  the  grateful  pow'ra 
Of  nard  and  cassia  fraught,  to  soothe  and  heal 
The  cherished  nerves.    Our  less  voluptuous  clime 
Not  much  invites  us  to  such  arts  as  these. 
Tis  not  (or  those,  whom  gelid  skies  embrace, 
And  chilling  fogs ;  whose  perspiration  feels 
Such  frequent  bars  from  Eurus  and  the  North ; 
*Tis  not  for  those  to  cultivate  a  skin 
Too  soA :  or  teach  the  recremental  fume 
Too  fast  to  crowd  through  such  precarious  ways. 
For  through  the  small  arterial  mouths,  that  pierce 
In  endless  millions  the  close-woven  skin, 
The  baser  fluids  in  a  constant  stream 
Escape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 
While  this  eternal,  this  most  copljus  waste 
Of  blood,  degenerates  into  vapid  brine. 
Maintains  its  wonted  measure,  all  the  powers 
Of  health  befriend  you,  all  the  wheels  of  life 
With  ease  and  pleasure  move :  but  this  restrained 
Or  more  or  less,  so  more  or  less  you  feel 
The  functions  labor :  from  this  fatal  source 
What  woes  descend  is  never  to  be  sung. 
To  take  their  numbers,  were  to  count  the  sands 
That  ride  in  whirlwind  the  parchM  Libyan  air  ; 
Or  waves  that,  when  the  blustering  North  embroils 
The  Baltic,  thunder  on  the  German  shore. 
Subject  not  then,  by  soil  emollient  arts. 
This  grand  expense,  on  which  your  fates  depend. 
To  every  caprice  of  the  sky ;  nor  thwart 
The  genius  of  your  clime:  for  from  the  blood 
Least  fickle  rise  the  recremental  steams. 
And  least  obnoxious  to  the  styptic  air, 
Which  breathe  through  straiter  and  more  callous 

pores. 
The  tempered  Scythian  hence,  half-naked  treads 
His  boundless  snows, nor  rues  th' inclement  Heaven; 
And  hence  our  painted  ancestors  defied 
The  east ;  nor  cuni'd,  like  us,  their  flckle  sky. 

The  body,  moulded  by  the  clime,  endures 
The  equator  heats  or  hyperborean  frost  : 
Except  by  habits  foreign  to  its  turn. 
Unwise  you  counteract  its  forming  pow'r. 
Rude  at  the  first,  the  winter  shocks  you  less 
By  long  acquaintance:  study  then  your  sky. 
Form  to  its  manners  your  obsequious  frame, 
And  learn  to  sufier  what  you  cannot  shim. 
Against  the  rigors  of  a  damp  cold  heav*n 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent 
The  gelid  cistern ;  and,  where  nought  forbids, 
I  praise  their  dauntless  heart :  a  frame  so  steel'd 
Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  those  ungenial  blasts 
That  breathe  the  tertian  or  fell  rheumatism  ,- 
The  nerves  so  temper'd  never  quit  their  tone, 
No  chronic  languors  haunt  such  hardy  breasli. 
But  all  things  have  their  bounds ;  and  he  who 

makes 
By  daily  use  the  kindest  regimen 
Essential  to  his  health,  should  never  mix 
With  human  kind,  nor  art  nor  trade  pursue. 


He  not  the  safe  vicissitudes  of  lift 
Without  some  shock  endures ;  ill4iiied  he 
To  want  the  known,  or  bear  nnnsosl  thiogL 
Besides,  the  powerful  remedies  of  pain 
(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  oor  care  will  cok 
Should  never  with  your  prosperoiii  difi  of  holu 
Grow  too  familiar :  fbr  by  freqnent  dm 
The  strongest  medicines  lose  their  hcahog  fstt 
And  even  the  surest  poisons  thein  to  UL 

Let  those  who  from  the  froien  Areus  tttA 
Parch'd  Mauritania,  or  the  sulny  west. 
Or  the  wide  flood  that  laves  ridi  Indostin, 
Plunge  thrice  a  day,  and  in  the  tepid  win 
Untwist  their  stubborn  pores;  that  fall  sod  het 
Th*  evaporation  through  the  soften'd  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  the  swelling  blood. 
So  may  they  'scape  the  fever's  rapid  fluna: 
So  feel  untainted  the  hot  breath  of  Hell. 
With  us,  the  man  of  no  compUiint  demiod! 
The  warm  ablution  just  enough  to  clear 
The  sluices  of  the  akin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil. 
Still  to  be  pure,  ev'n  did  it  not  coodoee 
(As  much  it  does)  to  health,  were  greatly  ««A 
Your  daily  pains.    *Tis  this  adonu  the  rick: 
The  want  of  this  is  poverty's  wont  woe; 
With  this  external  virtue,  age  maiatsiiH 
A  decent  grace ;  without  it,  yonth  sod  ^uzi 
Are  lothesome.    This  the  venal  giaocf  lucw; 
So  doubtless  do  your  wives :  for  nurricd  bib. 
As  well  as  lovers,  still  pretend  to  taste; 
Nor  is  it  l«ss  (all  prudent  wives  can  tell} 
To  lose  a  husband's  than  a  lover^s  heart 

But  now  the  houra  and  seasons  when  to  ti 
From  foreign  themes  recall  my  wandensg  nt 
Some  labor  fasting,  or  but  slightly  fed 
To  lull  the  grinding  stomach's  hnogry  n^ 
Where  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  s  fiane, 
Tis  wisely  done  :  fbr  while  the  thintj  ven 
Impatient  of  lean  penury,  devour 
The  treasur'd  oil,  then  is  the  happieit  tisw 
To  shake  the  lazy  balsam  from  its  celb. 
Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  fbll  fcpait 
Subsides,  but  ere  returning  hanger  gQs«*> 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  n>  tmli 
And  ye  whom  no  luzuriancy  of  growth 
Oppresses  yet,  or  threatens  to  oppress. 
But  from  the  recent  meal  no  labon  pletK. 
Of  limbs  or  mind.    For  now  the  cordial  l»* 
Claim  all  the  wandering  spirits  to  a  mA 
Of  strong-  and  subtle  toil,  and  great  ereot: 
A  work  of  time ;  and  you  may  me  the  dtf 
Yon  hurried,  with  untimely  exereiss. 
A  half-concocted  chyle  into  the  Mood. 
The  body  overchaiiged  with  udciiioos  ph«g« 
Much  toil  demands :  the  lean  elastic  le» 
While  winter  chills  the  blood  sod  biodi  ihe^ 
No  labors  are  too  hard :  by  those  yoa  'icspe 
The  slow  diseases  of  the  torpid  year; 
Endless  to  name;  to  one  of  which  »!«!«' 
To  that  which  tears  the  nerves,  the  loilrfw* 
Is  pleasure :  Oh !  from  such  inhonsn  psiis 
May  all  be  free  who  merit  not  the  wheel! 
But  from  the  burning  lion  whea  ^  ^  .  ly 
Ptours  down  his  sultry  wrath ;  new  while  the  vm 
Too  much  already  inaddens  in  the  veiiUi        , 
And  all  the  finer  fluids  through  the  "^V. 
Explore  their  flight ;  me,  near  the  cod  csitsfl* 
Reclin*d,  or  aaunt*ring  in  the  tofty  gwre. 
No  needless  alight  occaaioo  sbooM  ta^ 
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To  pant  and  iweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 
Now  the  fresh  morn  alone  and  mellow  eve 
To  shady  walks  and  active  rnral  sports 
Invite.     But,  while  the  chilling  dews  descend, 
May  nothing  tempt  you  to  the  cold  embraoe 
Of  humid  skies  {  though  'tis  no  vulgar  joy 
To  trace  the  horrors  of  the  solemn  wood, 
While  the  soft  evening  saddens  into  night: 
Though  the  sweet  poet  of  the  vernal  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  am'rous  woe* 

The  shades  descend,  and  midnight  o'er  the  world 
K spends  her  sable  wings.    Great  Nature  droops 
Through  all  her  works.    Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffus'd 
I    A  pleasing  lassitude :  he  not  in  vain 
1    Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams. 
I    His  powers  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
I    In  soft  repose:  on  him  the  balmy  dews 
!    Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
1    But  would  you  sweetly  waste  the  blank  of  night 
;    In  deep  obUvion ;  or  on  Fancy's  wings 
Visit  the  paradise  of  happy  dreams, 
And  waken  cheerful  as  the  lively  mom ; 
I    Oppress  not  nature  sinking  down  to  rest 
f    With  feasts  too  lale,  too  solid,  or  loo  full : 
;    But  be  the  first  concoction  half-matur'd 
(    Kre  you  to  mighty  indolence  resign 

Your  passive  faculties.    He  from  the  toils 
.    Atid  troubles  of  the  day  to  heavier  toil 
'.    Ketires,  whom  trembling  from  the  lower  that  rocks 
Amid  the  clouds,  or  Calpe's  hideous  height. 
The  busy  demons  hurl ;  or  in  the  main 
O'er  whelm  ;  or  bury  struggling  under  ground. 
Not  all  a  monarch's  luxury  the  woes 
'     Can  counterpoise  of  that  most  wretched  man. 
Whose  nights  ara  shaken  with  the  frantic  fits 
Of  wild  Orestes ;  whose  delirious  brain, 
I     Stung  by  the  furies,  works  with  poison'd  thought; 

While  pale  and  monstrous  painting  shocks  the  soul; 
'      And  mangled  consciousness  bemoans  itself 

For  ever  torn ;  and  chaos  floating  round. 
'      What  dreams  presage,  what  dangers  these  or  those 
portend  to  sanity,  though  prudent  seers 
Rpveal'd  of  old,  and  men  of  deathless  lame. 
We  would  not  to  the  superstitious  mind 
Suggest  new  throbs,  new  vanities  of  fear. 
*TiB  oofs  to  teach  yon  from  the  peaceful  night 
To  banish  omens  and  all  restless  woes. 

In  study  some  protract  the  silent  hours. 
Which  others  consecrate  to  mirih  and  wine ; 
And  sleep  till  noon,  and  hardly  live  till  night. 
But  surely  this  redeems  not  from  ihe  shades 
One  hour  of  life.     Nor  does  it  nought  avail 
What  season  jrou  to  drowsy  Morpheus  give 
Of  th'  ever- varying  circle  of  the  day ; 
Or  whether,  through  the  tedious  winter  gloom. 
You  tempt  the  midnight  or  the  morning  damps. 
The  body,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  repose, 
I>efie8  the  early  ibgs:  but,  by  the  toils 
Of  wakeful  day  exhausted  and  unstrung. 
Weakly  resists  the  night's  unwholesome  breath. 
The  grand  discbarge,  th*  efifusion  of  the  skin, 
Siowly  impair'd,  the  languid  maladies 
Creep  on,  and  through  the  sick'ning  functions  steal 
Ai,  when  the  chilling  east  invades  the  Spring, 
The  delicate  narcissus  pines  away 
In  hectic  languor,  and  a  slow  disease 
Taints  all  the  fiunily  of  flowers,  oondemn'd 
To  cruel  heav*ns.    But  why,  already  prone 
To  iade^  should  beauty  cherish  its  own  bane  f 


O  shame !  O  pity !  nipt  with  pale  quadrille. 
And  midnight  cares,  the  bloom  of  Albion  dies ! 

By  toil  subdu'd,  the  warrior  and  the  hind 
Sleep  fast  and  deep:  their  active  functions  soon 
With  generous  streams  the  subtle  tubes  supply ; 
And  soon  the  tonic  irritable  nerves 
Feel  the  fresh  impulse  and  awake  the  soul. 
The  sons  of  indolence  with  long  repose 
Grow  torpid ;  and,  with  slowest  Lethe  drunk, 
Feebly  and  ling*ringly  return  to  life, 
Uiunt  every  sense  and  powerless  every  limb. 
Ye,  prone  lo  sleep  (whom  sleeping  most  annoys  > 
On  the  hard  mattress  or  elastic  couch 
Extend  your  limbs,  and  wean  yourselves  from  sloth 
Nor  grudge  the  lean  projector,  of  dry  brain 
And  springy  nerves,  the  blandishments  of  down : 
Nor  envy  while  the  buried  Bacchanal 
Exhales  his  surfeit  in  prolixer  dreams. 

He  without  riot,  in  the  balmy  feast 
Of  life,  the  wants  of  nature  has  supplied. 
Who  rises,  cool,  serene,  and  full  of  soul. 
But  pliant  nature  more  or  less  demands, 
As  custom  Ibrms  her ;  and  all  sudden  change 
She  hates  of  habit,  even  from  bad  to  good. 
If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies, 
From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  confirmed, 
Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage ; 
Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves. 
Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  the  year. 

Observe  the  circling  year.     How  unperceiv*d 
Her  seasons  change!  Behold!  by  slow  degrees. 
Stern  Winter  tam'd  into  a  ruder  Spring ; 
The  ripen'd  Spring  a  milder  Summer's  glows ; 
The  parting  Summer  sheds  Pomona's  store. 
And  aged  Autumn  brews  the  winter  storm. 
Slow  as  they  come,  these  changes  come  not  void 
Of  mortal  shocks :  the  cold  and  torrid  reigns. 
The  two  great  periods  of  the  important  year. 
Are  in  their  first  approaches  seldom  safe ; 
Funereal  Autumn  all  the  sickly  dread ; 
And  the  black  fates  deform  the  lovely  Spring. 
He  well  advis'd  who  taught  our  wiser  sires 
Early  to  borrow  Muscovy's  warm  spoils. 
Ere  the  first  frost  has  tooch'd  the  tender  blade ; 
And  late  resign  them,  though  the  wanton  Spring 
Should  deck  her  charms  with  all  her  sister's  laya. 
For  while  the  efiiuence  of  the  skin  maintains 
Its  native  measure,  the  pleuritic  Spring 
Glides  harmless  by ;  and  Autumn,  sick  to  death 
With  sallow  quartans,  no  contagion  breathes. 

I  in  prophetic  numbers  could  unibld 
The  omens  of  the  year:  what  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases ;  what  the  humid  South 
Prepares,  and  what  the  demon  of  the  East: 
But  you  perhaps  refuse  the  tedious  song. 
Besides,  whatever  plaguea  in  heat,  or  oold. 
Or  drought,  or  moisture  dwell,  they  hurt  not  jroa,^ 
Skill'd  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  sky. 
And  taught  already  how  to  each  extreme 
To  bend  yonr  lile.    But  abould  the  public  bane 
Infect  you ;  or  some  trespass  of  your  own. 
Or  flaw  of  nature,  hint  mortality ; 
Soon  as  a  not  unpleasing  horror  glides 
Along  the  spine,  through  all  your  torpid  limbs; 
When  first  the  head  throbs,  or  the  stomach  feela 
A  sickly  load,  a  weary  pain  the  loins ; 
Be  Celsus  call'd :  the  iktes  come  rushing  oo ; 
The  rapid  fatea  admit  of  no  delay. 
While  wilful  you,  and  fatally  secure. 
Expect  to-morrow's  mora  auspicious  itw. 
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The  growing  peat,  whose  infimcy  was  weak 
And  easy  vanqaish'd,  with  triumphant  sway 
O'erpow'rs  year  life.    For  want  of  timely  care, 
Millions  have  died  of  medicable  wounds. 

Ah !  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engag'd  I 
What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  destroy 
The  hardiest  frame !  of  indolence,  of  toil. 
We  die ;  of  want,  of  superfluity : 
The  aU*8urrounding  Heaven,  the  vital  air, 
Is  big  with  death.    And,  though  the  putrid  South 
Be  shut ;  though  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world, 
Th'  imprison'd  plagues ;  a  ^ecret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
What  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byzantium  seen ! 
How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a  mother's  woe, 
Wept  o'er  her  slaoghter'd  sons  and  lonely  streets! 
Even  Albion,  girt  with  less  malignant  skies, 
Albion  the  poison  of  the  gods  has  drank. 
And  felt  the  sting  of  monsters  all  her  own. 

£re  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage,  at  Boeworth's  purple  field ; 
While,  Git  which  tyrant  England  should  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mix*d. 
And  daily  horrors ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profus*d : 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose,  a  monster,  never  known  before, 
RearM  from  Cocytus  iis  portentous  head. 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pests, 
Pursu'd  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Rush'd  as  a  storm  o*er  half  the  astonish 'd  isle, 
And  strew'd  with  sudden  carcasses  the  land. 

First,  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seiz'd  the  first,  a  fervid  vapor  sprung. 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  the  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within ; 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielded  pores,  the  melted  blood 
Gush'd  out  in  smoky  sweats;  but  nought  assuaged 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  reliev'd 
The  stomach's  anguish.    With  incessant  toil, 
Desperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  toes'd  from  side  to  side.    In  vain  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  burnt  and  thirsted  still. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.    Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetch'd,  and  with  huge  lab'rings 

heav'd. 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppress'd  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came ;  their  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harass'd  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  overthrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up:  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provok'd 
The  sweats  o'erflow'd ;  but  in  a  clammy  tide : 
,  Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrain'd  and  slow ; 
Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 
Had  mix'd  the  blood ;  and  rank  with  fetid  steams 
As  if  the  pent-up  humors  by  delay 
Were  grown  mora  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Hera  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remain'd) 
With  full  efifusion  of  perpetual  sweats 
To  drive  the  venom  out    And  here  the  fates 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  linger'd  not  in  pain ; 
For  who  surviv'd  the  Sun's  diurnal  race 
Hose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  Hell  redeem'd  : 
'^'^me  the  sixth  hour  oppress'd,  and  some  the  third. 


Of  many  thoasands,  few  untainted  'seip'4; 
Of  those  infected,  fewer  'scapM  alire : 
Of  those  who  iiv*d,  aooie  felt  a  seoood  bkv: 
And  whom  the  second  spar'd,  a  third  doinyi 
Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  fiigfat  to  fb^i 
The  fierce  contagion.    O'er  the  moorafol  Itad 
Th'  infected  city  pour'd  her  hurTyiagsmnas. 
Rous'd  by  the  flames  that  fir'd  her  teats  ancod. 
Th'  infected  country  mah'd  into  the  wma. 
Some,  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  sobs, 
Abjur'd  the  fatal  oommeroe  of  mankind: 
In  vain :  where'er  they  fled,  the  fetes  ponu'<!. 
Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crass'd  the  m: 
To  seek  protection  in  far-distant  skies; 
But  none  they  found.    It  seem'd  the  gencnl  lt 
From  pole  to  pole,  fronn  Atlas  to  the  esst, 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 
For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  «fe 
In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  fury  laite 
The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  cmU'. 
Where  should  they  fly?  The  circumsmbieoiHfi  . 
Involv'd  them  still ;  and  every  breeze  wsi  Is:* 
Where  find  relief!  The  aalutaiy  ait 
Was  mute ;  and,  startled  at  the  new  disesK. 
In  fearful  whispera  hopeless  omens  gare. 
To  Heaven  with  suppliant  rites  they  senttheirpn.  ^ 
Heav'n  heard  them  noL    Of  everf  hope  de-^v: 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources ;  and  subdo'd 
With  woes  resistless  and  enfeebling  fesr; 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  Uov. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  was  besrd. 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  ia' 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  feoe. 
And  pale  despair.     Twas  all  the  bosiiiesi  tk? 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell :  and  oft  one  bed,  thef  ny. 
The  sick'ning,  dying,  and  the  dead  coolaio'd 

Ye  guardian  gods,  on  whom  the  fsies  depen! 
Of  tottering  Albion !  y«  eternal  fires 
That  lead  through  Heav*n  the  wandeiii^  jn*'  " 

powers 
That  o'er  th'  encireling  elements  preside! 
May  nothing  worse  than  what  this  sge  bsiiKB 
Arrive  I  Enough  abroad,  enough  at  home 
Has  Albion  bled.    Here  a  distemper'd  hetvcs 
Has  thinn'd  her  cities,  from  those  lofly  clA 
That  awe  prond  Gaul,  to  Thul^'s  wintry  reifB. 
While  in  the  west,  beyond  the  Atlantic  fan. 
Her  bravest  sons,  keen  for  the  fight,  bsve  djcd 
The  death  of  cowards  and  of  commoD  fsen: 
Sunk  void  of  wounds,  and  feU'n  without  n»*^ 

But  from  these  views  the  weeping  Moses  wt. 
And  other  themes  invite  my  wandering  soof- 
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Thk  choice  of  aliment,  the  choice  of  sir. 
The  use  of  toil,  and  all  exieroai  things, 
Already  sung;  it  now  remains  to  tisoe 
What  good,  what  eWl,  irom  onrselvss  ptocecdt: 
And  how  the  subtle  principle  within 
Inspires  with  health,  or  mines  with  susage  decty 
The  passive  body.     Ye  poetic  shades 
Who  know  the  secrets  of  the  world  ooseeo, 
Assist  my  song !  for,  in  a  doubtful  thew 
Engag'd,  I  wander  through  mysterioni  wp- 
There  is,  they  say,  (and  I  believe  tber*  ■<) 
A  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
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That  animatet  and  moulds  the  grower  frame ; 
And  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  Heaven, 
I  to  native  seal,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 
Meanwhile  this  heavenly  particle  pervades 
The  mortal  elements;  in  every  nerve 
It  thrills  with  pleasure,  or  grows  mad  with  pain. 

'       And,  in  ito  secret  conclave,  as  it  feels 

The  body's  woes  and  Joys,  this  ruling  power 
Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world. 
And  is  the  body's  health  or  malady. 

By  its  own  toil  the  gross  corporeal  frame 

I       X'atigues,  extenuates,  or  destroys  itself. 

I       Nor  less  the  labors  of  the  mind  corrode 
The  solid  fabric:  for  by  subtle  parts 
And  viewless  atoms,  secret  Nature  moves 

I        The  mighty  wheels  of  this  stupendous  world. 

1  By  subtle  fluids  pour'd  through  subtle  tubes, 
^        The  natural  vital  functions  are  performed. 

By  these  the  stubborn  aliments  are  tam'd ; 
^       The  toiling  heart  distributes  life  and  strength; 

2  These  the  still-crumbling  frame  rebuild ;  and  these 
^       Arc  lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air. 

But  'tis  not  thought,  (for  still  the  soul's  em- 
ploy'd) 

I       'Tis  painful  thinking  that  corrodes  our  clay. 

^       All  day  the  vacant  eye  without  fatigue 

Strayi  o*er  the  Heaven  and  Earth ;  but  long  intent 
On  microscopic  arts,  ito  vigor  fails. 

\       Just  so  the  mind,  with  various  thought  amns'd, 
Nor  aches  itself,  nor  gives  the  body  pain. 

'       But  anxious  study,  discontent,  and  care, 

'       Love  without  hope,  and  hate  without  revenge. 
And  fear,  and  jealousy,  fatigue  the  soul. 
Engross  the  subtle  ministers  of  life, 

^        And  spoil  the  lab'ring  functions  of  their  share. 

'        Hence  the  lean  gloom  that  melancholy  wears ; 

'        The  lover's  paleness  ;  and  the  sallow  hue 

'        Of  envy,  jealousy ;  the  meagre  store 

'        Of  sore  revenge:  the  canker'd  body  hence 

I        Betrays  each  fretful  motion  of  the  mind. 

^  The  strong-built  pedant,  who  both  night  and  day 

Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  the  schools  bestow, 

I        And  crudely  fattens  at  gross  Burman's  stoll ; 

O'erwhelm'd  with  phlegm  lies  in  a  dropsy  dn>wn*d. 

Or  sinks  in  lethargy  before  his  time. 

With  useful  studies  you,  and  arto  that  please, 

Employ  your  mind  ,*  amuse,  but  not  fatigue. 

Peace  to  each  drowsy  metaphysic  sage ! 

And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  rest ! 

Yet  some  there  are,  even  of  elastic  parts. 

Whom  strong  and  obstinate  ambition  leads 

Through  all  the  rugged  roads  of  barren  lore, 

And  gives  to  relish  what  their  generous  taste 

Would  else  refuse.    But  may  not  thirst  of  fame. 

Nor  love  of  knowledge,  urge  you  to  fatigue 

With  constant  drudgery  the  liberal  soul. 

Toy  with  your  books ;  and,  as  the  various  6to 

Of  humor  seize  you,  fix>m  philosophy 

To  fable  shift ;  from  serious  Antonine 

To  Rabelais*  ravings,  and  from  prose  to  song. 

While  reading  pleases,  but  no  longer,  read  ; 
And  read  aloud  resounding  Homer's  strain. 
And  wield  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes. 
The  chest  so  exercis'd  improves  ito  strength ; 
And  quick  vibmlions  through  the  bowels  drive 
The  restless  Mood,  which  in  unactive  days 
Would  loiter  else  through  unelastic  tubes. 
Deem  it  not  trifling  while  I  recommend 
What  posture  suito :  to  stond  and  sit  by  turns. 
As  nature  prompte,  is  best    But  o'er  your  leaves 
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To  lean  for  ever,  cramps  the  vital  parto, 
And  robs  the  fine  machinery  of  ito  play. 

*Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind.     For  ever  on  pursuit 
Of  knowledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  powen 
Quite  unem ploy'd,  against  ito  own  repose 
It  turns  ito  fhtal  edge,  and  sharper  pangs 
Than  what  the  body  knot's  imbitter  life. 
Chiefly  where  solitude,  sad  nurse  of  care, 
To  sickly  musing  gives  the  pensive  mind. 
There  madness  enters ;  and  the  dim-ey'd  flend. 
Sour  Melancholy,  night  and  day  provokes 
Her  own  eternal  wound.    The  Sun  grows  pale ; 
A  mournful  visionary  light  o'erspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  Nature :  Earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desert,  and  Heaven  frowns  above. 
Then  various  shapes  of  cors'd  illusion  rise : 
Whate'er  the  wretched  fears,  creating  fear 
Forms  out  of  nothing,  and  with  monsters  teems 
Unknown  in  Hell.    The  prostrate  soul  beneath 
A  load  of  huge  imagination  heaves ; 
And  all  the  honropB  that  the  murderer  feels 
With  anxious  flutterings  wake  the  guiltless  breast. 

Such  phantoms  pride  in  solimry  scenes. 
Or  fear,  or  delicate  self-love  creates. 
From  other  cares  absolv'd,  the  bus^  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  a  theme  to  pore  upon ; 
It  finds  you  miserable,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yourself  you  anxiously  explore. 
Timorous  self-love,  with  sick'ning  fancy's  aid, 
Presento  the  danger  that  you  dread  the  moat. 
And  ever  galls  you  in  your  tender  part 
Hence  some  for  love,  and  some  for  jealousy. 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride. 
Have  lost  their  reason :  some  for  fear  of  want. 
Want  all  their  lives ;  and  others  every  day 
For  fear  of  dying  suffer  worse  than  death. 
Ah !  from  your  bosoms  banish  if  you  can 
Those  fatal  guesto;  and  first  the  demon  Fear, 
T^at  trembles  at  impossible  eventa ; 
Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his  load, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  baUlemento  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  fear  itself? 
And  what  avails  it  that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come. 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves. 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ? 
Enjoy  the  present :  nor  with  needless  cares. 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  misfortune's  womb, 
Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestows. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 
'  For  what  nmy  come ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven 
I     Ofl  from  the  body,  by  long  ails  mis-tun'd, 
j  These  evils  sprung,  the  most  important  health, 
■  That  of  the  mind,  destroy :  and  when  the  mind 
They  first  invade,  the  conscious  body  soon 
In  sympathetic  languishment  declines. 
These  chronic  passions,  while  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  ftolt 
I  Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure ; 
I  Diversion,  hurry,  and  a  restless  life. 
I  Vain  are  the  consolations  of  the  wise ; 
,  In  vain  your  friends  would  reason  down  your  pain. 
j  O  ye,  whose  souls  relentless  love  has  tam'd 
I  To  sofl  distress,  or  friends  untimely  fall'n ! 
,  Court  not  the  luxury  of  tender  thought; 
;  Nor  deem  it  impious  to  foiiget  those  pains 
I  That  hurt  the  living,  nought  avail  the  dead. 
•  Go,  soft  enthusiast!  quit  the  cypress  groves, 
I  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  meanings  tune 
3K2 
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Your  ud  complaint    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the 

wish 
Of  nobter  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifUng  every  hour, 
Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Apennines. 
Or  more  ad\%nt'rous,  rush  into  the  field 
Where  war  grows  hot ;  and,  raging  through  the  iky, 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul : 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march 
Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares. 

But  most,  too  passive  when  the  blood  runs  low, 
Too  weakly  indolent  to  strive  with  pain. 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  fate, 
Try  Circe's  arts ;  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poison'd  nectar  sweet  oblivion  swill. 
Struck  by  the  powerful  charm,  the  gloom  dissolves 
In  empty  air,  Elysium  opens  round  ; 
A  pleasing  frenzy  buoys  the  lighten'd  soul, 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care ; 
And  what  was  difficult,  and  what  was  dire, 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  superior  stars : 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad, 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  fbljy  last 
But  soon  your  Heaven  is  gone ;  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er    your  head:    and   as   the    thund'ring 

stream, 
Swoln  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain, 
Sinks  from  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook ; 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man ; 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
For,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  lavish  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  comes ;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.     An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endur'd ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head ; 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream. 
Involves  you ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  madd'ning  Pentheus  felt 
When,  baited  round  Cytheron's  cruel  sides. 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  ascend. 
You«urse  the  sluggish  port;  you  curse  the  wretch. 
The  felon,  with  unnatural  mixture  first 
Who  dar'd  to  violate  the  virgin  wine. 
Or  on  the  fugitive  champaign  you  pour  * 

A  wiousand  curses ,  for  to  Ileav'n  it  wrapt 
Your  soul,  to  plunge  you  deeper  in  despair. 
Perhaps  you  rue  even  that  diviner  gift. 
The  gay,  serene,  good-nalnr'd  Burgundy, 
Or  the  ft«sh  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Rhine: 
And  wish  that  Heaven  from  mortals  had  withheld 
The  «rape,  and  all  intoxicating  bowls. 

Besides,  it  wounds  you  sore  to  recollect 
What  follies  in  your  loose  unguarded  hour 
Escap'd.    For  one  irrevocable  word. 
Perhaps  that  meant  no  harm,  you  lose  a  friend. 
Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  your  hasty  hand 
Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  yon  to  the  grave. 
Add  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts,  decay; 
Your  friends  avoid  you ;  brutishly  transform'd. 
They  hardly  know  you  ;  or  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  Heaven. 
Despis'd,  unwept  you  fall ;  who  might  have  \e(t 
A  sacred-eherish'd,  sadly-pleasing  name ; 
A  name  still  to  be  utter'd  with  a  sigh.  ^ 

Your  last  ungrateful  scene  has  quite  eflSic'd 
All  sense  and  memory  of  your  former  worth. 


How  to  live  happiest ;  how  avoid  the  piin^ 
The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  thaw 
Who  would  in  pleasare  all  their  boon  espfef; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
I  could  recite.    Though  old,  he  still  retsin'd 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  nind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe- 
He  still  remember'd  that  he  once  was  ywiBg: 
His  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd ;  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness  when  he  pieas'd  pat  oe, 
And  laughing  oould  instruct    Moch  fauMl  he  rai 
Much  more  had  seen :  he  studied  from  thehfe, 
And  in  th'  original  perua'd  mankind. 

Vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life, 
He  pitied  roan :  and  much  he  pitied  tiHw 
Whom  falsely-smiling  fate  has  cnrs'd  with  noai 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  jay. 
**  Our  aim  is  faappineas ;  *tis  youra,  'tii  niioe,* 
He  said ;  "  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live: 
Yet  few  attain  it  if 'twas  e'er  attainU 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  through  the  fk>wefy  path  of  lauDteriB^jsf 
Seek  this  coy  goddess ;  that  from  stage  lo  iti^ 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  bfiao 
To  counterpoise  itself^  relentless  fate 
Forbids  that  we  through  gay  voloptooot  wild! 
Should  ever  roam :  and  were  the  fates  more  \si 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale: 
Were  these  exhaostless,  nature  would  gnw  fci 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamiifaly  compli: 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. 
Let  nature  rest :  be  busy  lor  yourself^ 
And  for  your  friend ;  be  busy  even  in  Tain, 
Rather  than  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e*er  enjojif 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  deeps- 
Let  nature  rest:  and  when  the  taste  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge ;  but  shun  satiety. 

*'  'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest 
But  him  the  least  the  dull  or  painful  boon 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  sense  cwdaete. 
And  virtue,  through  this  labyrinth  we  treed. 
Virtue  and  sense  I  mean  not  to  disjoin ; 
Virtue  and  sense  are  one ;  and,  trust  me,  ^ 
A  faitliless  heart  betrays  the  head  umoand. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good'nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  apirit  with  humanity : 
'Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confiwwii; 
*Ti8  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  jait 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;  some  greet  ooeiaff' 
But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  soo 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awfol  cfaanni. 
To  noblest  uses  this  determines  wealth; 
This  is  the  solid  pomp  of  prosperoas  days; 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  adversity. 
And  if  you  pant  for  glory,  build  your  fane 
On  this  foundation,  which  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  envy  and  all-sapping  time. 
The  gaudy  gloss  of  fortune  only  sirikes 
The  vulgar  eye;  the  suflfhige  of  the  wiWt 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  iiattain'a 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

"  Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  »"• 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven :  a  happine* 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  fyiVFWO^^ 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favorites ;  a  wesi* 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  titwfrj'^* 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  boseneoieini'iii 
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Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 

Or  throw  a  cruel  tun-ahine  on  a  fool. 

But  lor  one  end,  one  much-neglecled  use. 

Are  riches  worth  your  care ;  (for  Naturals  wants 

Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied ;) 

This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 

Te  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 

To  make  humanity  the  minister 

Of  bounteous  Providence ;  and  teach  the  breast 

That  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy.'* 

Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  sage 
Sometimes  declaim'd.  Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athens  heard ; 
And  (strange  to  tell!)  he  practised  what  he  preach'd. 
Skiird  in  the  passions,  how  to  check  their  sway. 
He  knew,  as  far  as  reason  can  control 
The  lawless  powers.    But  other  cares  are  mine : 
l<^orm*d  in  the  school  of  Paeon,  I  relate 
What  passions  hurt  the  body,  what  improve : 
Avoid  them,  or  invite  them  as  you  may. 

Know  then,  whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  hope :  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul. 
It  pleases,  and  it  lasts.     Indulgent  Heaven 
Sent  down  the  kind  delusion,  through  the  paths 
Of  rugged  life  to  lead  us  patient  on ; 
And  make  our  happiest  state  no  tedious  thing. 
Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  spare, 
Is  hope :  the  lost  of  all  our  evils,  fear. 

But  there  are  passions  grateful  to  the  breast, 
And  yet  no  friends  to  life :  perhaps  they  please 
Or  to  excess,  and  dissipate  the  soul ; 
Or  while    they  please,   torment.      The  stubborn 

clown. 
The  ill-tam'd  ruffian,  and  pale  usurer, 
(If  Love's  omntpoicnce  such  hearts  can  mould,) 
iviay  safely  mellow  into  love ;  and  grow 
UeHn'd,  humane,  and  generous,  if  they  can. 
Love  in  such  bosoms  never  to  a  fault 
Or  pains  or  pleases.     But  ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains. 
That  beauty  gives;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose. 
Nor  court  tqp  much  the  queen  of  charming  cares. 
For,  while  the  cherished  poison  in  your  breast 
Ferments  and  maddens ;  sick  with  jealousy, 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy, 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  powers  of  life 
Dissolve  in  languor.    The  coy  stomach  lothes 
The  genial  board :  your  cheerful  days  ore  gone ; 
The  generous  bloom  that  flush 'd  you-  cheeks  is  fled. 
To  sighs  devoted  and  to  tender  pains. 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 
And  waste  your  youth  in  musing.     Musing  first 
Toy'd  into  care  your  unsuspecting  heart : 
It  found  a  liking  there,  a  sportful  fire. 
And  that  fomented  into  serious  love ; 
Which  musing  daily  strengthens  and  improves 
Through  all  the  heights  of  fondness  and  romance: 
And  you're  undone,  the  fatal  shafl  has  sped. 
If  once  you  doubt  whether  you  love  or  no. 
The  body  wastes  away ;  th*  infected  mind, 
Dissolv'd  in  female  tenderness,  forgets 
Kach  manly  virtue,  and  grows  dead  to  fame. 
Sweet  Heaven,  from  such  intoxicating  charms 
Defend  all  worthy  breasts !  not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weekly  sunk 


In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health;  o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet,  and  generous  grace, 
And  brightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man. 
But  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 
With  jealousy,  fatigu'd  with  hope  and  fear. 
Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond. 
Unnerves  the  body  and  unmans  the  soul. 
And  some  have  died  for  love ;  and  some  run  mad ; 
And  some  with  desperate  hands  themselves  have 
slain. 

Some  to  extinguish,  others  to  prevent, 
A  mad  devotion  to  one  dangerous  fair. 
Court  all  they  meet ;  in  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  an  hundred  brides. 
Th*  event  is  doubtful ;  for  there  are  who  find 
A  cure  in  this ;  there  are  who  find  it  not. 
Tis  no  relief,  alas !  it  rather  galls 
The  wound,  to  those  who  are  sincerely  sick. 
For  while  from  feverish  and  tumultuous  joys 
The  nerves  grow  languid,  and  the  soul  subsides, 
The  tender  fancy  smarts  with  every  sling. 
And  what  was  love  before  is  madness  now. 
Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim  ? 
Be  temperate  still :  when  Nature  bids,  obey ; 
Her  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb  : 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  delight, 
Or  loose  imagination,  spurs  you  on 
To  deeds  above  your  strength,  impute  it  not 
To  Nature :  Nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah !  let  not  luxury  nor  vain  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without ; 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fatigue, 
A  tedious  task ;  nor  in  the  wanton  arms  ^ 
Of  twining  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
For  from  the  colliq nation  of  sofl  joys 
How  chang'd  you  rise !  the  ghost  of  what  you  was 
Languid,  and  melancholy,  and  gaunt,  and  wan ; 
Your  veins  exhausted,  and  your  nerves  unstrung. 
Spoil'd  of  its  balm  and  sprightly  zest,  the  blood 
Groifr-s  vapid  phlegm ;  along  the  tender  nerves 
(To  each  slight  impulse  tremblingly  awake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues, 
Rapid  and  restless  springs  from  part  to  part. 
The  blooming  honors  of  your  youth  are  fallen ; 
Your  vigor  pines ;  your  vital  powers  decay ;    • 
Diseases  haunt  you ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on ;  unsocial,  impotent,  and  lewd. 
Infatiute,  impious  epicure !  to  waste 
The  stores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health! 
Infiituate  all  who  make  delight  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  every  hour  pursue. 

Who  pines  with  love,  or  in  lascivious  flames 
Consumes,  is  with  his  own  consent  undone ; 
He  chooses  to  be  wretched,  to  be  mad ; 
And  wam'd,  proceeds,  and  wilful  to  his  fate. 
But  there  *s  a  passion,  whose  tempestuous  sway 
Tears  up  each  virtue  planted  in  his  breast. 
And  shakes  to  ruins  proud  philosophy. 
For  pale  and  trembling  anger  rushes  in. 
With  falt'ring  speech,  and  eyes  that  wildly  stare ; 
Fierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
I>es|)erate,and  arm'd  with  more  than  human  strength 
How  soon  the  calm,  humane,  and  polish'd  man 
Forgets  compunction,  and  starts  up  a  fiend .' 
Who  pines  in  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  cares, 
Elnvy,  or  ignominy,  or  tender  grie^ 
Slowly  descends  and  ling'ring,  to  the  shades: 
But  he  whom  anger  stings,  drops,  if  he  dies. 
At  once,  and  rushes  apoplectic  down ; 
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Or  8  fierce  fever  hurries  bim  to  HelL 
For,  u  the  bodjr  through  unnomber'd  string! 
Reverberates  each  vibration  of  the  soul; 
As  is  the  passion,  such  is  still  the  pain 
The  body  feels :  or  chronic,  or  acute. 
And  ofl  a  sudden  storm  at  once  o'erpowers 
The  life,  or  gives  your  reason  to  the  winds. 
Such  fates  attend  the  rash  alarm  of  fear. 
And  sudden  grief,  and  rage,  and  sudden  joy. 

There  are,  meantime,  to  whom  the  boist'rous  fit 
Is  health,  and  only  fills  the  sails  of  life. 
For  where  the  mind  a  torpid  winter  leads, 
Wrapt  in  a  body  corpulent  and  cold, 
And  each  clogg'd  function  lazily  moves  on ; 
A  generous  sally  spurns  th'  incumbent  load, 
Unlocks  the  breast,  and  gives  a  cordial  glow. 
But  if  your  wrathful  blood  is  apt  to  boil. 
Or  are  your  nerves  too  irritably  strung. 
Waive  all  dispute ;  be  cautious,  if  you  joke; 
Keep  Lent  lor  ever,  and  forswear  the  bowl. 
For  one  rash  moment  sends  you  to  the  shades, 
Or  shatters  ev'ry  hopeful  scheme  of  life, 
And  gives  to  horror  all  your  days  to  come. 
Fate,  arm'd  with  thunder,  fire,  and  ev*Ty  plague. 
That  ruins,  tortures,  or  distracts  mankind. 
And  makes  the  happy  wretched  in  an  hour, 
O'erwhelms  you  not  with  woes  so  horrible 
As  your  own  wrath,  nor  gives  more  sudden  blows. 

While  choler  works,  good  fi-iend,  you  may  be  wrong. 
Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  fight 
Tis  not  too  late  to-morrow  to  be  brave ; 
If  honor  bids,  to-morrow  kill  or  die. 
But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 
Avails  too  little ;  and  it  braves  the  power 
Of  all  tlmt  ever  taught  in  prose  or  song. 
To  tame  the  fiend,  that  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb. 
And  wakes  a  lion.     Unprovok'd  and  calm. 
You  reason  well ;  see  as  you  ought  to  see. 
And  wonder  at  the  madness  of  mankind : 
Seiz'd  with  the  copimon  rage,  you  soon  foiget 
The  speculations  of  your  wiser  houn. 
Beset  with  furies  of  all  deadly  shapes. 
Fierce  and  insidious,  violent  and  slow : 
With  all  that  urge  or  lure  us  on  to  fate : 
What  refuge  shall  we  seek  f  what  arms  prepare  ? 


Where  reason  provea  too  weak,  or  void  of  «ib 
To  cope  with  subtle  or  impetuous  pofrin; 
I  would  invoke  new  passtous  to  your  sid: 
With  indignation  would  extinguiih  ftsr; 
With  fear,  or  generous  pity,  vanqoith  nge; 
And  love  with  pride ;  and  fi>rce  to  foice  opp». 
There  is  a  charm,  a  power,  that  swavi  liie  \gtti 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still ; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  your  caies  diaoUei; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  alanst  despiir. 
That  power  is  music :  far  beyond  the  itreick 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  oor  stage; 
Those  clumsy  heroes,  those  fat-hesded  godt, 
Who  move  no  passion  justly  but  coDiesipC: 
Who,  like  our  dancers  (light  indeed  and  ttnq! 
Do  wondrous  ieala,  but  never  beud  of  pace 
The  fault  is  ours ;  we  bear  those  moutnw  iis: 
Good  Heaven!  we  praise  them:  we,  with  k>^ 

peals 
Applaud  the  fool  that  highest  lifb  hit  heeb; 
And  with  insipid  show  of  rapture,  die 
or  idiot  notes  impertinently  long. 
But  he  the  Muse's  laurel  justly  shsrei, 
A  poet  he,  and  tooch'd  with  Heaveo's  own  Lt 
Who,  with  bold  rage  or  solemn  ponp  of  nm 
Inflames,  exalts,  and  ravishes  the  soul ; 
Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  ptin. 
In  love  dissolves  yon ;  now  in  sprighdj  ^nat 
Breathes  a  gay  ra  pture  through  your  thrilling  bns 
Or  melts  the  hearts  with  airs  divinely  ssd; 
Or  wakes  to  horror  the  tremendoos  strisgs- 
Such  was  the  bard,  whoee  heavenly  strains  of  u 
Appeas'd  the  fiend  of  melancholy  Ssol. 
Such  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fagoe  tty  tin. 
The  man  who  bade  the  Theban  domes  asccai 
And  tam'd  the  savage  nations  with  his  soo^: 
And  such  the  Thracian,  whose  mekidioa  hit 
Ton'd  to  soft  woe,  made  all  the  raoantsioi  ««*(. 
Sooth'd  even  th'  inexorable  powers  of  Hell 
And  half-redeem'd  his  lost  Euiydice. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grieC 
Expels  diseases,  soAens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  oi  poison  and  of  plsgae; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  sdor'<l 
One  power  of  physic  melody,  and  nog 
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J08XPH  Warton,  D.  D.,  bom  in  1722,  was  the 
eldest  ton  of  the  Rev.  Thomai  Warton,  poetiy-pro- 
fesflor  at  Oxibrd,  and  Vicar  of  Banngatoke.  He 
received  his  early  edacation  under  his  father,  and  at 
the  age  of  iburteen  was  admitted  on  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  school.  He  was  aAerwards  entered 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  assiduoosly  cul- 
tivated his  literary  taste,  and  composed  some  pieces 
of  poetry,  which  were  afterwards  printed.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Basingstoke ;  and  in  1746  removed  to  a 
similar  employment  at  Chelsea.  In  1748  he  was 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  rectory 
of  Winslade,  soon  after  which  he  married.  He  ac- 
companied his  patron  in  1751  on  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  France;  and  after  his  return  he  completed 
an  edition  of  Virgil,  in  Latin  and  English;  of 
which  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  were  his  own 
composition,  the  Eneid  was  the  version  of  Pitt. 
Warton  also  contributed  notes  on  the  whole,  and 
added  three  preliminary  essays,  on  pastoral,  didac- 
tic, and  epic  poetry.  When  the  Adventurer  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Warton,  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  invited  to  beeome 
n  contributor,  and  his  compliance  with  this  request 
proQUced  twenty-four  papers,  of  which  the  greater 
part  w^ere  essays  on  critical  topics. 

In  1755  he  was  elected  second  master  of  Win- 
Chester  school,  with  the  accompanying  advantage  of 
a  boarding-house.  In  the  following  year  there  ap- 
peared, but  without  his  name,  the  first  volume, 
8vo.,  of  his  '^  Eaeay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 


Pope."  Scarcely  any  work  of  the  kind  has  aflbrded 
more  entertainment,  from  the  vivacity  of  its  re- 
marks, the  taste  displayed  in  its  criticisms,  and  the 
various  anecdotes  of  which  it  became  the  vehicle ; 
though  some  of  the  last  were  of  a  freer  cast  than 
perfectly  became  his  character.  This  reason,  per- 
haps, caused  the  second  volume  to  be  kept  back  till 
twenty-six  yean  after.  In  1766  he  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  head-master  of  Winchester  school,  on 
which  occasion  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
schemes  of  publications,  and  by  new  preferments, 
of  the  last  of  which  he  obtained  a  good  share,  though 
of  moderate  rank.  In  1793  he  closed  his  long  la- 
bora  at  Winchester  by  a  resignation  of  the  master- 
ship, upon  which  he  retired  to  his  rectory  of  Wick- 
ham.  Still  fond  of  literary  employment,  he  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  of  the  booksellers  to  superintend 
an  edition  of  Pope's  works,  which  was  completed, 
in  1797,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.  Other  engagements  still 
punned  him,  till  his  death,  in  his  78ih  year,  Feb- 
ruary, 1800.  The  Wiccamisis  attested  their  regard 
to  his  memory,  by  erecting  an  elegant  monument 
over  his  tomb  in  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  poems  of  Dr.  Warton  consist  of  miscella- 
neous and  occasional  pieces,  displaying  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  an  exercised  imagination,  but  without  any 
claim  to  originality.  His  '*Ode  to  Fancy,"  fint 
published  in  Dodsley's  collection,  is  perhaps  that 
which  has  l>een  the  moat  admired. 
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ODE  TO  FANCY. 

O  Parent  of  each  lovely  Muse, 

Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse, 

O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside. 

My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 

To  ofier  at  thy  turf-built  shrine. 

In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 

No  murder'd  fatllng  of  the  flock, 

But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair. 

With  boskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 

Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 

Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd. 

Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 

An  alI-coroman4ing  magic  wand, 

Of  pow'r  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow, 

'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow. 

Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 

Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea. 

While  the  vast  various  landscape  lies 

Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes. 

O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 

Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 

Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 

'Mid  ftill  of  waters,  you  reside, 

'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene. 

With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 

'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 

Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 

Where  never  human  art  appeared, 

Nor  ev'n  one  straw-roord  cot  was  rear'd, 

Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 

Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne  j 

Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tell. 

To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell, 

Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 

Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 

And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 

Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 

Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 

Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 

Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 

Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream. 

In  convene  while  methinks  I  rove 

With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove  ; 

Till,  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 

Strange  whisper'd  music  in  my  ear, 

And  my  glad  sou!  in  bliss  is  drown'd 

By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right  hand  lead 

Sometimes  throagh  the  yellow  mead. 

Where  Joy  and  white-rob'd  Peace  resort, 

And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court. 

Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 

And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 

Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads, 

Where  Laughter  rose-Iipp'd  Hebe  leads, 

Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 

List'ning  to  the  shepherd's  song : 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 

Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ. 

Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly. 

To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 

Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 

That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh ; 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 

To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe, 


To  Gothic  chnrchea,  vaolis,  and  tonfai, 
Where  each  sad  night  sooe  viigio  comi, 
With  throbbing  breMt,  and  faded  cbeck. 
Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mould*riog  low'ii, 
Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  show'n, 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  hes. 
While  whistling  tempests  looDd  ber  me. 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infanta  fall 
Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  maitial  fire, 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  hest, 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat; 
The  trompet*s  clangors  pierce  my  ear. 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear; 
Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry, 
Lo !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly ! 
Whence  is  this  rage  f — what  spirit,  ay 
To  battle  hurries  me  away  7 
'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  alaio. 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reirn : 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  ised 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  aroood. 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 
And,  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field. 
Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon  shield! 
O  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene, 
To  high-arch'd  walka  and  alleys  green. 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervors  of  the  midday  sun ; 
The  pangs  of  absence,  O  remove! 
For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  tore. 
Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss, 
^Vhile  her  ruby  lips  dispense 
Luscious  nectar's  quintessence! 
When  young-eyed  Spring  profosely  ihr^wi 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose. 
When  the  sofl  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  summer  tells  her  tender  tale, 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeU, 
And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cbeekf ' 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old. 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold ; 
At  every  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers.  Fancy,  bear. 
O  warm,  enthusiastic  maid. 
Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid. 
That  breathes  an  energy  divine. 
That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line. 
Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  profane 
To  utter  an  nnhallow'd  strain, 
Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string. 
Save  when  with  smiles  thou  hidd'sl  me  oj 
O  hear  our  prayer,  O  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakspeare'i  tomb. 
On  which  thou  lov'st  to  sit  at  ere. 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave; 
O  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 
Animate  some  chosen  swain. 
Who,  flll'd  with  aneihaosted  fire. 
May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyn* 
Who  with  some  new  unequal'd  song' 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng, 
0*er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reigBi 
O'erwhelm  our  sonls  with  joy  and  l«u>* 
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With  terror  ihoke,  and  pity  move, 
Route  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love ; 
O  deign  t'  attend  hit  evening  walk. 
With  him  in  grovei  and  grottoea  talk; 
Teach  him  to  teom  with  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th*  unraplur'd  heart ; 
Like  lightning,  let  hit  mighty  verte 
The  boeom't  inmoit  foldingt  pierce ; 
With  native  beautiei  win  applaute 
Beyond  cold  critica*  studied  lawi; 
O  let  each  Mote*t  fiune  increaae, 
O  bid  Brittania  rival  Greece ! 


VERSES: 

WRITTEN  AT  MONTAUBAN  IN  ITKAMCE,  1750. 

Tarn,  how  delightful  wind  thy  willow*d  waves. 

But  ah !  they  fructify  a  land  of  tlavee ! 

In  vain  thy  bare-foot,  tun-burnt  peasants  hide 

With  luscious  grapei  yon  hill't  romantic  side ; 

No  cups  nectareous  shall  their  toil  repay. 

The  priest's,  the  soldier's,  and  the  fermier's  prey : 

Vain  glows  this  Sun,  in  cloodleas  glory  drest, 

That  strikes  ffeih  vigor  through  the  pining  breast; 


Give  me,  beneath  a  colder,  changeful  sky. 

My  soul's  best,  only  pleasure,  Liberty ! 

What  millions  perish'd  near  thy  mournful  flood,* 

When  the  red  papal  tyrant  cried  out—-"  Blood !" 

Less  fierce  the  Saracen,  and  quiver'd  Moor, 

That  dash'd  thy  in&nts  'gainst  the  stones  of  yore. 

Be  wam'd,  ye  nations  round ;  and  trembling  see 

Dire  superstition  quench  humanity ! 

By  all  the  chiefs  in  freedom's  battles  lost. 

By  wise  and  virtuous  Alfred's  awful  ghost ; 

By  old  Galgacus*  scythed,  iron  car. 

That,  swiftly  whirling  through  the  walks  of  war, 

Dash'd   Roman   blood,  and   crush'd  the  foreign 

throngs ; 
By  holy  Druids'  courage-breathing  songs ; 
By  fierce  Bonduca's  shield  and  foaming  steeds; 
By  the  bold  Peers  that  met  on  Thames's  meads ; 
By  the  fifth  Henry's  helm  and  lightning  spear; 
O  Liberty,  my  warm  petition  hear ; 
Be  Albion  still  thy  joy !  vrith  her  remain. 
Long  as  the  surge  shall  lash  her  oak-crown'd  plain  . 


*  Alluding  to  the  penecutions  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Saracens,  carried  on  in  the  soathem  prov- 
inces of  France. 
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THOMAS  WABTOl^. 


Thoma^^Warton,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  diiUnguiBhed  poet,  and  an  historian  of 
poetry,  was  born  at  Basingstoke  in  1728.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  till  1743,  when  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  exercised  his  poetical  talent  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage, that,  on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  Elegy 
of  Isis,  which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Huddesford.  President  of  his  College,  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  his  University.  This  task  he  performed 
vrith  great  applause,  by  writing,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  **The  Triumph  of  Isis,"  a  piece  of  much 
spirit  and  fancy,  in  which  he  retaliated  upon  the 
bard  of  Cam,  by  satirizing  the  courtly  venality  then 
supposed  to  distinguish  the  rival  University.  His 
«*  Progress  of  Discontent,"  published  in  1750,  ex- 
hibited to  great  advantage  his  powers  in  the  familiar 
style,  and  his  talent  for  humor,  with  a  knowledge 
of  human  life,  extraordinary  at  his  early  age,  espe- 
cially if  composed,  as  it  is  said,  for  a  college  exer- 
cise in  1746.  In  1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  in  the  following  year  became  a  fellow  of  his 
College. 

His  spirited  satire,  entitled  "Newmarket,**  and 
pointed  against  the  ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his 
**  Ode  for  Music ;"  and  his  "  Verses  on  the  Death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'*  were  written  about  this 
time ;  and,  in  1753,  he  waa  the  editor  of  a  small 
collection  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Union,"  which  was  printed  at  Edinbuigh,  and  con- 
tained several  of  his  own  performances.  In  1754 
he  made  himself  known  by  Observations  on 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards 
enlarged  to  two ;  a  work  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  made  a  considerable  addition  to  his 
literary  reputation.  So  high  was  his  character  in 
the  University,  that  in  1757  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  its  poetry-professor,  which  he  held  for  the 
usual  period  of  ten  years,  and  rendered  respectable 
by  the  erudition  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  in  this  place  to  par- 
ticularize all  the  prose  compositions  which,  whether 
grave  or  humorous,  fell  at  this  time  from  his  pen ; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  verse  continued  occa- 
sionally to  occupy  his  thoughts  and  that  having 


lamented  the  death  of  Geoige  IL,  in  some  ha  t- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  continued  the  0(»itl7&.A: 
in  poems  on  the  marriage  of  George  III-,  utd  tr,  j^ 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  both  priDted  l'  Z' 
University  collection.  In  1770  he  gsve  an «. ' 
in  two  volumes  4to.,  o€  the  Greek  poet  T^-.r? 
which  gave  him  celebrity  in  other  coontriei  ys<'- 
his  own.  At  what  time  he  first  employed  Ils^. 
with  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  we  ue  re- 
formed ;  bat  in  1774  he  had  so  fsr  proceeded  r  y 
work  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  4io.  He  > 
wards  printed  a  second  in  1778,  and  s  third  m  I'v 
but  his  Ubor  now  became  tiresome  to  hmtLtL 
the  great  compass  which  he  had  allotted  lo  b  .s' 
was  so  irksome,  that  an  unfinished  fcuith  uMt 
was  all  that  he  added  to  it 

The  place  of  Camden  professor  of  hiKory.n'C 
by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William  Scon,  v£^ 
close  of  his  professional  exerfioDs;  but  mc  ts* 
another  engagement  required  his  sttenuoL  h 
His  Migesty's  express  desire,  the  po«  rf  pr 
laureate  was  offered  to  him,  and  scoepced.  tai » 
determined  to  use  his  best  endeavon  for  neArr: 
it  respectable.  Varying  the  moDotony  of  arieiff 
sary  court  compliment  by  topics  beuer  t^'-  '■ 
poetical  description,  he  improved  the  rtrleu  * 
laureate  odes,  though  his  lyric  strsioi  ooder«& 
some  ridicule  on  that  account. 

His  concluding  publication  was  an  sditioa  rf » 
juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  of  which  the  fint  to  » 
made  its  appearance  in  1785.  and  (he  Ktv-r 
1790,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Hb  o^'^ 
tion  now  began  to  give  way.  In  hit  ««}■**'  ■■ 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shattered  hii  fmv  >^ 
was  succeeded  in  May,  1790,  by  a  paralytic  «.n? 
which  carried  him  ofiT,  at  his  lodging*  id  Oc  ^ 
His  remains  were  interred,  with  every  twifiyi 
honor,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College. 

The  pieces  of  Thomas  Wartoo  are  very  w» 
in  subject,  and  none  of  them  long,  whence  bt»i< 
only  rank  among  the  minor  poets ;  hot  toK^'^  ^ 
of  that  tribe  has  noted  with  finer  <*«"**"* 
minute  circumstances  in  rural  nature  thti  »w- 
pleasure  in  description,  or  has  derired  fi«o» 
regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  pictiinvE' 
scenery. 
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ODE  TO  THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

With  dallitnoe  rude  yonng  Zephfr  woom 
Coy  May.    Full  oh  with  kind  ezcuM 
The  boisterous  boy  the  fiiir  denies. 
Or  with  e  scornful  smile  oompUes. 

Mindful  of  disaster  past. 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast. 
The  sleety  storm  retnmiog  still. 
The  morning  hoar, and  evening  chill; 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring. 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring. 
Murmurs  the  blossom'd  boughs  around, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower, 
Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tower: 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps ; 
0*er  the  fields  of  waving  broom 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom : 
And,  but  by  fits,  the  furxe-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale. 
While  from  the  shrubbery's  naked  man. 
Where  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora's  brightest  'broidery  shone. 
Every  chequer'd  charm  is  flown ; 
Save  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-born  ranks  expand : 
The  fresh-tum'd  soil  with  tender  blades 
Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades : 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
Half-rob'd  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge ; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  ite  budding  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen. 
Skims  in  haste  the  village  green  ; 
From  the  grey  moor,  on  feeUe  wing. 
The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring : 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon, 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon : 
And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns,  and  flattering  skies. 

Fraught  with  a  transient,  fitnen  shower. 
If  a  cloud  should  haply  lower. 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark. 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark; 
But  when  gleams  the  Sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain. 
And  from  behind  his  watery  veil 
Looks  through  the  thin  descending  hail ; 
She  mounts,  and,  lessening  to  the  sight, 
Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  light. 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues 
'ATid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattered  hoe& 

Where  in  venerable  rows 
Widely-waving  oaks  inclose 
The  moat  of  jronder  antique  hall. 
Swarm  the  rooks  with  elamoroos  eall ; 
And  to  the  toils  of  nature  true, 
Wraath  their  capacious  nests  anew. 
Musing  through  the  lawny  park. 
The  lonely  poet  loves  to  mark 
How  various  greens  in  faint  degrees 
Tinge  the  tall  groups  of  various  trees ; 
While,  careless  of  the  changing  year, 
The  pine  cerulean,  never  sere, 
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Towers  distinguished  from -the  rest. 
And  proudly  vaunts  her  winter  vest 
Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 
When  Glym's*  low  banks  neglected  smile ; 
And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 
The  wintry  torrent's  oosy  stains : 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook. 
The  ibher  seeks  his  custom'd  nook ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge, 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavem'd  edge, 
He  startles  fhmi  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  eariy  brood. 

O'er  the  broad  downs,  a  novel  race. 
Frisk  the  lambs  with  faltering  pace. 
And  with  eager  bleatings  fill 
The  fbss  that  skirts  the  beacon'd  hill. 

His  free-born  vigor  yet  unbroke 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke. 
The  bounding  colt  ibrgets  to  play. 
Basking  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
And  stretch'd  among  the  daisies  pied 
Of  a  graen  dingle's  sloping  side : 
While  far  beneath,  whero  Nature  spreads 
Her  boundless  length  of  level  meads. 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray, 
A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
Redundant  throogfa  the  sparkling  grta. 

Yet,  in  these  presages  rude, 
'Midst  her  pensive  solitude, 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance. 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance ; 
The  field,  the  ftrest,  green  and  gay. 
The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  hay ; 
Sees  the  reddening  orohard  blow. 
The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow ; 
Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o*er  all  the  globe ; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  com, 
And  plenty  bad  her  ample  horn. 


ODE. 

TAB  CRVSADE, 

BouHD  for  holy  Fttlestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
AU  in  asnra  steel  array'd ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung  : 

**  Syrian  virgins,  wall  and  weep, 
English  Richard  i^ows  the  deep! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxiooa  eye. 


•  Ths  Olym  Is  a  smaU  river  In  Oxfbrdshtoe,  flowing 
through  Warton*B  paridi  of  KiddingtoB.  or  Cuddiogtoa, 
and  divMiag  It  Into  uppsr  and  lower  town.  It  is  ds- 
seribsd  by  bioisalf  in  bis  aoeoant  of  CuddiagUm,  as  a  desp 
but  narrow  stioam,  winding  tbrough  willowed  assadowa 
and  abounding  in  trouts,  pikes,  and  wild-fbwL  It  gives 
name  to  the  vUlafs  of  Glymtoa,  whieh  a4)oins  to  Kid- 
dington.  ^  ^ 
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T.  WARTON. 


T^e  radiant  range  of  shield  and  laoce 

Down  Damaacua'  hills  advance : 

From  Sioo's  turrets  as  afar 

Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 

Saladin,  thou  paynim  king. 

From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring! 

On  Aeon's  spiry  citadel. 

Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 

Pictur'd  with  the  silver  Moon  ; 

England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon ! 

In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array, 

Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray : 

Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fim : 

English  Richard  in  the  van, 

On  to  victory  we  go, 

A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe." 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band, 
And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 
Cyprus,  fh>m  hor  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Savior  birth ; 
Then  with  ardor  fresh  endu'd, 
Thos  tlie  solemn  song  renew'd. 

"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favor'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  "Tynan  valleys  now. 
From  CarmePs  almond-shaded  steep 
We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep : 
O^er  Engaddi's  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm : 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread ! 
Hail,  Calvary,  then  mountain  hoar, 
Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore ! 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 
Your  ravish'd  honors  to  restore, 
Fearle«  we  climb  this  hostile  shore ! 
And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God ; 
By  mocking  Pagans  rudely  trod, 
Bereft  of  every  awful  rite. 
And  quenched  thy  lamps  that  beam'd  so  bright; 
For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host! 
Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand. 
Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand. 
O'er  the  far-afirighted  fields, 
Resistless  Kalibum*  he  wields. 
Proud  .Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore ! 
From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 
In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 
Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  high. 
In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy ; 
And,  rolling  in  terrific  state. 
On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunden  grate. 
When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp, 
Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp. 
Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain. 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain: 

*  Ksilbarn  is  ths  sword  of  king  Arpiur;  which,  as  the 
moakish  historians  say,  eame  into  the  possession  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  and  was  given  by  that  monardi,  in  the  Crasades, 
to  Tanoed  king  of  Sidly.  as  a  royal  present  of  iaesUma- 
iile  value,  aboot  the  year  1180. 


We  bid  the  spectre-ehapes  avamt, 
Ashtaroth,  and  Termagaoatit 
With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  bos, 
Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew. 
Tint  drops  from  Macon's  sooiy  tne, 
'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 
Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiendiof  Hdl, 
The  Christian's  holy  coarage  qnelL 

Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sl^  ■ 
Soon  on  thy  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Cooslaniias. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  Sun  rnifeld 
Our  cross  with  crimaon  wove  and  gsUT 


PROGRESS  OF  DISCONTEOT. 

When  now  mature  in  daasic  knowledfc, 
The  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  College, 
His  father  comes,  a  vicar  plain. 
At  Oxford  bred — in  Anna's  reign. 
And  thus,  in  form  of  humble  suitor. 
Bowing  accosts  a  reverend  tutor: 
**  Sir,  I  'm  a  Glo'stershire  divine. 
And  this  my  eldest  aon  of  nine; 
My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 
Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  gown: 
I  '11  warrant  that  his  good  behavior 
Will  justify  your  future  favor; 
And,  for  his  perls,  to  tell  the  truth, 
My  eon's  a  very  forward  youth; 
Has  Horace  all  by  heart — you'd  woodef- 
And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  tkoDiff 
If  you'd  examine — and  adroit  him, 
A  scholarship  wou|^  nicely  fit  hin ; 
That  he  succeeds  'tis  ten  to  one ; 
Your  vote  and  interest,  sir !" — Tie  dooe. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  twice  defaitci 
Are  with  a  scholarship  completed : 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains. 
And  college-rules  are  heavy  cbaim : 
In  garret  dark  he  amokes  and  pom, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns; 
And  now,  intent  on  new  designs, 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship — and  fines. 

When  nine  full  tedious  winten  psiU 
That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last: 
But  the  rich  prize  no  sooner  got. 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot: 
*'  These  fellowships  are  pretty  things. 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings: 
Butj^ho  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole  sg< 
Amid  the  dullness  of  a  college^ 
Debarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life. 
And  that  prime  bliss — a  loving  wife! 
O!  what*s  a  table  richly  spr»d. 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  T 


t  Ashtaroth  is  mentioned  by  Milton  as  ■  l««»»^ 
of  the  Syrian  deities :  Par.  Lost,  L  m  And  T*™** 
is  the  nanse  given  In  the  old  Tomsnoe  to  ibepd  "  " 
Baraoeas.  See  Percy's  Relies,Tol.i.  p.  74. 

X  The  Bcholsrs  of  Trinity  are  supersBSBitti.  if  jW 
do  not  succeed  to  Mlowships  hi  oise  yesn  lAff » 
election  to  scholarships. 
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Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fall, 

Ye  feutg,  ye  dinners !  fiirewell  all ! 

To  offices  I  'd  bid  adieu. 

Of  dean,  vice  pncs. — of  bursar  too ; 

Come  joys>  that  rural  quiet  yields. 

Come,  tythes,  and  house,  and  fruitful  fields!" 

Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  iMlron's  vanity  to  please. 
Long-time  he  watches,  and  by  stealth. 
Each  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health ; 
At  length,  and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops — two  hundred  clear! 
With  breast  elate  beyond  expression, 
He  hurries  down  to  take  possession, 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat— 
"What  a  convenient  house!  how  neat! 
For  fuel  here 's  sufficient  wood  : 
Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good ! 
The  garden — that  must  be  new-plann'd — 
I         Shall  these  old-fashion'd  yew-trees  stand  f 

O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
[         The  flow'ry  shrub  of  thousand  dyes : — 
^         Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray. 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  fruitage  gay: 
J         While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
.         O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm, 
I         From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam 
^         Metheglin's  luscious  juice  shall  stream : 
This  awkward  hut,  o'ergrown  with  ivy, 
We  *11  alter  to  a  modern  privy : 
Up  jron  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim, 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
'         Shall  to  an  arbor  at  the  end. 

In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend. 
'  My  predecessor  lov'd  devotion — 

But  of  a  garden  had  no  notion." 

Continuing  this  fantastic  farce  on. 
Ho  now  commences  country  parson. 
'         To  make  his  character  entire, 
'         He  weds — a  cousin  of  the  'squire, 

Not  over-weighty  in  the  purse; 
'  But  many  doctors  have  done  worse : 

And  though  she  boasts  no  charms  divine. 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch- wine. 
Thus  fixr,  content  he  taps  his  barrel, 
'  Exhorts  his  neighbors  not  to  quarrel ; 

Finds  his  church-wardens  have  discerning 

Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning; 

With  tythes  his  barns  replete  he  sees. 

And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees; 

Studies  to  find  out  latent  dues, 

And  regulates  the  stale  of  pews ; 

Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  purple  housing. 

To  share  the  monthly  club's  carousing; 

Of  Oxford  pranks  face lious^ tells, 

And — but  on  Sundays — hears  no  bells ; 

Sends  presents  of  his  choicest  fruit. 

And  prunes  himself  each  sapless  shoot; 

Plants  cauliflowers,  and  boosis  to  roar 

The  earliest  melons  of  the  year ; 

Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is, 

Keeps  Bantam  cocks,  and  feeds  his  turkeys ; 

Builds  in  his  copse  a  fav'rite  bench, 

And  stores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench. — 

But  ah !  too  soon  his  thoughtless  breast 
By  cares  domestic  is  opprest ; 
And  a  third  butcher's  bill,  and  brewing. 
Threaten  inevitable  ruin: 
For  children  fresh  expenses  yet. 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit 


*'  Why  did  I  sell  my  college  life," 
He  cries,  **  for  benefice  and  wife  ? 
Return,  ye  days,  when  endless  pleaaue 
I  found  in  reading,  or  in  leisure ! 
When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  paflTd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume ! 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected. 
At  annual  bottlings,  corks  selected : 
And  din'd  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
The  portrait  of  our  pious  founder! 
When  impositions  were  supplied 
To  light  my  pipe— or  soothe  my  prides- 
No  cares  were  then  for  forward  peas, 
A  yearly-longing  wife  to  please ; 
My  thoughts  no  christ'ning  dinners  crost. 
No  children  cried  fur  butter'd  toast; 
And  cv'ry  night  I  went  to  bed. 
Without  a  modus  in  my  head!" 

Oh!  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart! 
Chagrin'd  at  whatsoe'M  thou  art; 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  untried. 
And  sick  of  pleasures,  scarce  enjoy'd ! 
Each  prize  possess'd,  thy  transport  ceases. 
And  in  pursuit  alone  it  pleases. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  HERMITAGE, 

AT  ANSLBT  HALL,   III  WARWICEflHIRB. 

Bknxath  this  stony  roof  reclin'd, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave, 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine. 
The  beechen  cup,  unsiain'd  with  wine ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  prood. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still. 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies. 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies : 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  celL 

At  morn  I  take  my  custom'd  round. 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound, 
And  every  opening  primrose  count, 
ThUt  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount : 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude. 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Portray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  mead* 

Then  as  my  taper  waxes  dim. 

Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measur'd  hynm; 

And  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 

Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create. 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  'tore  I 
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Who  but  would  with  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion*t  humble  grot? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away. 
To  take  my  staff;  and  amice  grey;* 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  t 


ODE. 


THE  HAMLET, 

WRITTEN   IN   WHICHWOOD   FOREST. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  beguil'd 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild ; 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctur'd  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

'Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hjracinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds. 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  Moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way : 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 
The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 
That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measur'd  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er. 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  day-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primros'd  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip  twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flow'rs 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embow'rs : 
From  the  small  garden's  thy  my  >  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar  ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

•  Gray  dothing ,  from  the  Latin  verb  amieU,  to  clothe. 


ODE  SENT  TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HI8  LEATnfO  A,  FATORITB  vnun  B 
HAMPBHIRE. 

Ah  mourn,  thou  lov'd  retreat !   No  man 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore! 
When  mom's  pale  rays  but  feiotly  peep 
O'er  yonder  oak-crown'd  airy  steep. 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows  to  new 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new. 
Where  Summer  flings,  in  careless  pride^ 
Her  varied  vesture  far  and  widet 
Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village-dniB, 
Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  &nn : 
The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  not, 
Watch'd  by  the  kite  diat  sails  skx^: 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long-deserted  hall  : 
The  veteran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train: 
The  oot  that  smokes  with  early  fire. 
The  low-roof  d  fane's  embosom'd  spire  f 

Who  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  wiy; 
Pleas'd  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 
The  well-known  hoary-tressed  hind. 
That  toils  with  feeble  hands  ft>  gieaa 
Of  wither'd  boughs  his  pittance  mean? 
Who  'mid  thy  nooks  of  haxel  sit. 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listening  to  the  raven's  croak, 
The  distant  flail,  the  falling  oak? 
Who,  through  the  sun-shine  and  the  Aaw. 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tower  f 
Who,  wandering  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  Isf  ? 
Who  musing  waste  the  summer  boor, 
Where  high  o'er^rching  trees  embower 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  psc'd, 
With  szure  flow'rets  idly  grac'd  7 
Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawo 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn; 
Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote: 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  evenings  shade  the  Afl 

For  lo !  the  Bard  who  rapture  fcosd 
In  every  rural  sight  or  sonnd ; 
Whose  genius,  warm,  and  judgment  ebesle, 
No  charm  of  genuine  nature  psv'd; 
Who  felt  the  Muse's  purest  fires, 
Far  from  thy  favor'd  haunt  retiree; 
Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bowen 
With  shadowy  shapes,  and  siiy  poweii. 

Behold,  a  dread  repose  resamee, 
As  erst,  thy  sad  sequester'd  gloom.' 
From  the  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  ^^ 
Fringe  the  rough  brink  with  wreathed  rtooa 
Th*  unwilling  genius  flies  forlorn. 
His  primrose  cliaplet  rudely  lore. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  nymphs  &t»kfi 
The  pathless  copse  and  hedge-raw  bnkt: 
Where  the  delv'd  mountains  headlooge<'' 
Ita  chalky  entraila  opens  wide. 
On  the  green  summit,  ambush'd  higiit 
No  longer  Echo  loves  to  lie^ 
No  pearl-crown *d  maids  with  wily  ^' 
Rise  beckoning  from  the  reedy  broot 
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Aroand  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  bank* 
Mo  Fairies  run  in  fiery  rank ; 
Nor  brush,  half^en,  in  airy  tread. 
The  yiolet'a  unprinted  head. 
But  Fancy,  from  the  thickets  brown. 
The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown, 
The  forest  oaks,  that«  iwle  and  lone. 
Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone» 
Rough  glens,  and  sullen  water-falls. 
Her  bright  ideal  ofispring  calls. 

So  by  some  sage  enchanter's  spell, 
(As  old  Arabian  fablers  tell,) 
Amid  the  solitary  wild, 
Loiuriant  gardens  gaily  smil'd : 
From  sapphire  rocks  the  fountains  stream'd, 
With  golden  fruit  the  branches  beam'd  ; 
Fair  forms,  in  every  wondrous  wood. 
Or  lightly  tnpp'd,  or  solemn  stood ; 
And  ofiy  retreating  from  the  view, 
Betray'd,  at  distance,  beauties  new: 
While  gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  bowers 
Rich  spires  arose,  and  sporkUng  towers. 
If  bound  on  service  new  to  go. 
The  master  of  the  magic  show 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  th'  illusive  landscape  flew : 
Dun  clouds  obacur'd  the  groves  of  gold, 
Blue  lightning  smote  the  blooming  mould : 
In  visionary  glory  rear'd, 
The  gorgeous  caslle  disappear'd ; 
And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
UsurpM  the  wizard's  proud  domain. 


PLEASURES  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Preeipe  Ingabrss 
Cantos,  Melpomene  !>- 

MoTHX&  of  mosings,  Contemplation  sage. 
Whose  grotto  stands  upon  the  topmost  rock 
Of  TeneriflTe ;  'mid  the  tempestuous  night. 
On  which,  in  calmest  meditation  held. 
Thou  hear'st  with  howling  winds  the  beating  rain 
And  drifting  hail  descend ;  or  if  the  skies 
Uncloaded  shine,  and  through  the  blue  serene 
Pale  Cynthia  rolls  her  silver-ailed  car. 
Whence  gazing  stedfast  on  the  spangled  vault 
Raptur'd  thou  sitt'st,  while  murmurs  indistinct 
Of  distant  billows  soothe  thy  pensive  ear 
With  hoarse  and  hollow  sounds ;  secure,  self^blest. 
There  oft  thou  listen'st  to  the  wild  uproar 
Of  fleets  encount'ring,  that  in  whispers  low 
Ascend  the  rocky  summit,  where  thou  dwell'st 
Remote  from  man  conversing  with  the  spheres! 
O  lead  me,  queen  sublime,  to  solemn  glooms 
Congenial  with  my  soul ;  to  cheerless  shades. 
To  ruin'd  seats,  to  twilight  cells  and  bow'rs. 
Where  thoughtful  Melancholy  loves  to  muse. 
Her  fav'rite  midnight  haunts.  The  laughing  scenes 
Of  purple  Spring,  where  all  the  wanton  train 
Of  Smiles  and  Graces  seem  to  lead  the  dance 
In  sportive  round,  while  from  their  hand  they  shower 
Ambrosial  blooms  and  flow'rs,  no  longer  charm ;  * 
Temp^,  no  more  I  court  thy  balmy  breeze. 
Adieu,  green  vales!  ye  broider'd  meads,  adieu! 


Beneath  yon  ruin'd  abbey's  moss-grown  piles 
Oft  let  me  sit.  at  twilight  hour  of  eve, 
Where  through  some  western  window  the  pale  Moon 
Pburs  her  long-level'd  rule  of  streaming  light; 
While  sullen  sacred  silence  reigm  around, 
Save  the  lonescreech-owl's  note,  who  builds  his  bow'r 
Amid  the  mould 'ring  caverns  dark  and  damp. 
Or  the  calm  breeze,  that  rustles  in  the  leaves 
Of  flaunting  ivy,  that  with  mantle  green 
Invests  some  wasted  tow>.    Or  let  me  tread 
Its  neighb'ring  walk  of  pines,  where  miis'd  of  old 
The  cloister'd  brothers :  through  the  gloomy  void 
That  far  extends  beneath  their  ample  arch 
As  on  I  pace,  religious  horror  wraps 
My  soul  in  dread  repose.     But  when  the  world 
Is  clad  in  Midnight's  raven-color'd  robe, 
'Mid  [lollow  oharnel  let  me  watch  the  flame 
Of  taper  dim,  shedding  a  livid  glare 
O'er  the  wan  heaps ;  while  airy  voices  talk 
Along  the  glimm'ring  walls;  or  ghostly  shape. 
At  distance  seen,  invites  with  beck'ning  hand 
My  lonesome  steps,  ibroagh  the  far^winding  vaulta 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  solemn  noon 
Of  night,  when  haply  wakeful  from  my  conch 
I  start:  lo!  all  is  motionless  around ! 
Roars  not  the  rushing  wind ;  the  sons  of  men 
And  every  beast,  in  mute  oblivion  lie ; 
All  nature's  hush'd  in  silence  and  in  sleep. 

0  then  how  fearful  is  it  to  reflect. 

That  through  the  still  globe's  awful  solitude. 
No  being  wakes  but  me !  till  stealing  sleep 
My  drooping  temples  bathes  in  opiate  deviv. 
Nor  then  let  dreams,  of  wanton  folly  born. 
My  senses  lead  through  flow'ry  paths  of  joy ; 
But  let  tlie  sacred  genius  of  the  night 
Such  mystic  visions  send,  as  Spenser  saw. 
When  through  bewild'ring  Fancy's  magio  i 
To  the  fell  house  of  Busyrane.  he  led 
Th'  unshaken  Britomart ;  or  Milton  knew. 
When  in  abstracted  thought  he  first  conceiv'd 
All  Heav'n  in  tumult,  and  the  seraphim 
Come  low'ring,  aim'd  in  adamant  and  gold. 

Let  others  love  soft  Summer's  evening  smiles, 
As  list'ning  to  the  distant  wateivfiill, 
They  mark  the  blushes  of  the  streaky  west ; 

1  choose  the  pale  December's  Soggy  glooms. 
Then,  when  the  sullen  shades  of  ev'ning  cloee. 
Where  through  the  room  a  blindly  glimm'ring  g»:tm 
The  dying  embers  scatter,  far  remote  [roof 
From  Mirth's  mad  shouts,  that  through  th'  illumin'd 
Resound  with  festive  echo,  let  me  sit. 

Blest  with  the  lowly  cricket's  drowsy  dirge. 
Then  let  my  tbooght  contemplative  explore 
This  fleeting  state  of  things,  the  vain  delights. 
The  fruitless  toils,  that  still  our  search  elude, 
As  through  the  wilderness  of  life  we  rove. 
This  sober  hour  of  silence  will  unmask 
False  Folly's  smile,  that  like  the  dazzling  spella 
Of  wily  Coraua  cheat  the  unweeting  eye 
With  blear  illusion,  and  persuade  lo  drink 
That  charmed  cup,  which  Reason's  mintage  Air 
Unmoulds,  and  stamps  the  monster  on  the  man. 
Eager  we  taste,  but  in  the  luscious  draught 
Forget  the  poisonous  dregs  that  lurk  beneatk 

Few  know  that  elegance  of  soul  refin'd, 
Whose  soft  sensation  feels  a  quicker  joy 
From  Melancholy's  scenes,  than  the  dull  pride 
Of  tasteless  splendor  and  magnificence 
Can  e'er  aflK>rd.    Thus  Eloise,  whose  mind 
Had  langnish'd  to  the  panga  of  melting  love. 
3  L2 
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More  genoiDe  transports  found,  as  on  some  tomb 
Reclin'd,  she  watch'd  the  tapera  of  the  dead  ; 
Or  through  the  pillar'd  aisles,  amid  pale  shrinea 
or  imag'd  saints,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Mus'd  a  veil'd  votaress ;  than  Flavia  feels. 
As  through  the  mazes  of  the  festive  ball, 
Proud  of  her  conquering  charms,  and  beauty's  blaae. 
She  floats  amid  the  silken  sons  of  dress. 
And  shines  the  fairest  of  th'  assembled  &ir. 

When  azure  noontide  cheers  the  deedal  globe, 
And  the  blest  regent  of  the  golden  day 
Rejoices  in  his  bright  meridian  tower. 
How  oft  my  wishes  ask  the  night's  return. 
That  best  befriends  the  melancholy  mind ! 
Hail,  sacred  Night!  thou  too  shalt  share  my  song! 
Sister  of  ebon-sceptred  Hecate,  hail ! 
Whether  in  congregated  clouds  thou  wrapp*ft 
Thy  viewless  chariot,  or  with  silver  crown 
Thy  beaming  head  encirclest,  ever  hail ! 
What  though  beneath  thy  gloom  the  sorcereaB-strain, 
Far  in  obscured  haunt  of  Lapland  moors. 
With  rhymes  uncouth  the  bloody  caldron  bless ; 
Though  Murder  wan  beneath  thy  shrouding  shade 
Summons  her  slow-ey'd  vot'ries  to  devise 
Of  secret  slaughter,  while  by  one  blue  lamp 
In  hideous  conference  sils  the  list'ning  band. 
And  start  at  each  low  wind,  or  wakeful  sound : 
What  though  thy  stay  the  pilgrim  curseth  oft, 
As  all  benighted  in  Arabian  wastes 
He  hears  the  wilderness  around  him  howl 
With  roaming  monsters,  while  on  his  hoar  head 
The  black-descending  tempest  ceaseless  beats ; 
Tet  more  delightful  to  my  pensive  mind 
Is  thy  return,  than  blooming  Mom's  approach, 
Ev'n  than,  in  youthful  pride  of  opening  May, 
When  from  the  portals  of  the  saffron  east 
She  sheds  fresh  roses,  and  ambrosial  dews. 
Yet  not  ungrateful  is  the  Mom*s  approach. 
When  dropping  wet  she  comes,  and  clad  in  clouds, 
While  through  the  damp  air  scowls  the  lowering 

Sooth, 

Blackening  the  landscape's  face,  that  grove  and  hill 
In  formless  vapors  undistinguish'd  swim : 
Th*  afflicted  songsters  of  the  sadden'd  groves 
Hail  not  the  sullen  gloom :  the  waving  elms 
That,  hoar  through  time  and  rang'd  in  thick  array. 
Inclose  with  stately  row  some  rural  hall, 
AratQute,  nor  echo  with  the  damora  hoarM 
Of  rooks  rojoicing  on  their  airy  boughs ; 
While  to  the  shed  the  dripping  poultry  crowd, 
A  mournful  train :  secure  the  village-hind 
Hangs  o'er  the  crackling  blaze,  nor  tempts  the  storm ; 
Fiz'd  in  th'  unfinish'd  furrow  rests  the  plow : 
Rings  not  the  high  wood  with  enliven'd  shouts 
Of  early  hunter ;  all  is  silence  drear ; 
And  deepest  sadness  wraps  the  fitee  of  things. 
Through  Pope's  soft  song  though  all  the  Qraoes 

breathe. 
And  happiest  art  adorn  his  Attic  page ; 
Tet  does  my  mind  with  sweeter  transport  glow, 
As  at  the  root  of  mossy  trunk  reclin'd. 
In  magic  Spenser's  wildly-warbled  song 
I  see  deserted  Una  wander  wide 
Through  wasteful  solitudes,  and  lurid  heaths. 
Weary,  forlorn ;  than  when  the  fated  fiiir 
Upon  the  bosom  bright  of  silver  Thames 
Launches  in  all  the  lustre  of  brocade. 
Amid  the  splendora  of  the  laughing  Sun. 
The  gay  description  palls  upon  the  sense. 
And  coldly  strikes  the  mind  with  feeble  blisa. 


Ye  youths  of  Albion's  beaoty-bloeaia|  iiic 
Whose  brows  have  worn  the  wreath  ofliieklM  fan 
Is  there  a  pleasure  like  the  pensive  isood. 
Whose  magic  wont  to  soothe  your  toftea'd  anli' 
O  tell  how  rapturous  the  joy,  lo  melt 
To  Melody's  assoasive  voice ;  to  bend 
Th*  uncertain  step  along  the  midnight  nctd. 
And  pour  your  sorrows  to  the  pitying  Moon, 
By  many  a  slow  trill  from  the  1^  of  noe 
Oft  interrupted ;  in  embow'ring  woodi 
By  darksome  brook  to  muse,  and  there  loigec 
The  solemn  dullness  of  the  tedioas  worid. 
While  Fancy  grasps  the  visionary  &ir: 
And  now  no  more  th*  abstracted  ear  attcBdi 
The  water's  rourm'ring  lapse,  th'  entnnced  eyt 
Pierces  no  longer  through  th*  extended  rom 
Of  thick-rang'd  trees ;  till  haply  from  ike  depd 
The  woodman's  stroke,  or  distant  tinkling  tesa. 
Or  heifers  rustling  through  the  brake,  alum 
Th'  illuded  sense,  and  man  the  goUen  dma. 
These  are  delights  that  absence  drear  hai  nade 
Familiar  to  my  soul,  e'er  since  the  form 
Of  young  Sapphire,  beauteous  as  the  Sprag. 
When  from  her  vi'let- woven  couch  sniik'd 
By  frolic  Zephyr's  hand,  her  tender  cheek 
Graceful  she  lifts,  and  blushing  from  her  bow'r 
Issues  to  clothe  in  gladsome-glistering  pveo 
The  genial  globe,  firet  met  my  dazzled  tigbt 
These  are  delights  unknown  to  mindi  pKkat, 
And  which  alone  the  pensive  soul  can  tatff- 

The  taper'd  choir,  at  the  late  hoar  of  pnjY 
Oft  let  me  tread,  while  to  th'  accordinf  race 
The  many-sounding  organ  peals  on  high. 
The  clear  slow-dittied  chant,  or  varied  hym, 
Till  all  my  soul  is  bathed  in  ecttasiea, 
And  lapp'd  in  paradise.     Or  let  me  ait 
Far  in  sequester'd  aisles  of  the  deep  deoM. 
There  lonesome  listen  to  the  sacred  aoosdi, 
Which,  as  they  lengthen  through  the  Gothic  nsJ 
In  hollow  murmura  reach  my  ravish'd  ear. 
Nor  when  the  lamps  expiring  yield  to  oigb^ 
And  solitude  returns,  would  I  forsake 
The  solemn  mansion,  but  attentive  mark 
The  due  clock  swinging  alow  with  aweepf  f"?- 
Measuring  time's  flight  with  momentary  mui 

Nor  let  me  fail  to  cultivate  my  mind 
With  the  soft  thrillings  of  the  tragic  Mm, 
Divine  Melpomene,  sweet  Pity's  noise, 
Queen  of  the  stately  step,  and  flowing  pall- 
Now  let  Monimia  mourn  with  strsaniiog^ 
Her  joys  incestuous,  and  polluted  loTe ; 
Now  let  soft  Juliet  in  the  gaping  toob 
Print  the  last  kiss  on  her  true  Roneo^  Itp^ 
His  lips  yet  reeking  from  the  deadly  dnn^' 
Or  Jaffier  kneel  for  one  forgiving  look. 
Nor  seldom  let  the  Moor  on  Desdenooe 
Pour  the  misguided  threats  of  jealooi  isg*- 
By  soft  degrees  the  manly  torrent  ateala 
From  my  swoln  eyes ;  and  at  a  biotfcef '•  w 
My  big  heart  melts  in  syropathisng  tesit 

What  are  the  splendon  of  the  gaodf  eooit 
Its  tinsel  trappings,  and  its  pageant  poofsf         | 
To  me  for  happier  seems  the  baoiah'd  lord. 
Amid  Siberia's  unrejoicing  wilds, 
Who  pines  all  lonesome,  in  the  chsnbeii  is^ 
Of  some  high  castle  shut,  whose  window  dia 
In  distant  ken  discover  trackless  plainai 
Where  Winter  ever  whirls  his  icy  car! 
While  still  repeated  objects  of  hia  view, 
The  gloomy  battlements,  and  ivied  afsre^ 
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That  crown  the  soUtaiy  dome,  viae ; 
While  from  the  topmaet  turret  the  tlow  clock, 
Far  heard  along  th'  inhospitable  wastes, 
With  sad-returning  chime  awakes  new  grief; 
£v'n  he  fiur  happier  seems  than  is  the  proud. 
The  potent  satrap,  whom  he  left  behind 
'Mid  Moscow's  golden  palaces,  to  drown 
In  ease  and  luxury  the  laughing  hourt. 

Illustrious  objects  strike  the  gazer's  mind 
With  feeble  bliss,  and  but  allure  the  sight, 
^or  rouse  with  impulse  quick  th'  unfeeling  heart 
Thus  seen  by  sh^fjierds  from  Hymettus*  brow, 
What  dsdal  landscapes  smile .'  here  palmy  groves. 
Resounding  once  with*Plato's  voice,  arise, 
Amid  whoM  umbrage  green  her  silver  bead 
Th*  unfiuling  olive  lifts:  here  vine-clad  hills 
Lay  forth  their  purple  store,  and  sunny  vales 
In  prospect  vast  their  level  laps  expand. 
Amid  whose  beauties  glistering  Athens  tow*n. 
Though  through  the  bliaful  scenes  Ili«iis  roll 
His  sage-inspiring  flood,  whose  winding  marge 
The  thick-wove  laurel  shades ;  though  roseate  Mom 
Pour  all  her  splendors  on  th'  empor^ed  scene ; 
Yet  feeli  the  hoary  hermit  truer  joys. 
As  from  the  clifi^  that  o'er  his  cavern  hangs. 
He  views  the  piles  of  iaH'n  Persepolis 
In  deep  arrangement  hide  the  daricsome  plain. 
Unbounded  waste !  the  mould'ring  obelisk 
Here,  like  a  blasted  oak,  ascends  the  clouds ; 
Here  Parian  domes  their  vaulted  halls  disclose 
Horrid  with  thorn,  where  lurks  th'  unpitying  thieC 
Whence  flits  the  twilight-loving  bat  at  eve. 
And  the  deaf  adder  wreathes  her  spotted  train. 
The  dwellings  once  of  elegance  and  art 
Here  temples  rise,  amid  whose  hallow'd  bounds 
Spires  the  black  pine,  while  through  the  naked  street. 
Once  haunt  of  tradeful  merchants,  springs  the  grass: 
Here  columns  heap'd  on  prostrate  columns,  torn 
From  their  firm  base,  increase  the  mould'ring  mass. 
Far  as  the  aight  can  pierce,  appear  the  spoils 


Of  sunk  magnificence !  a  blended  scene 
Of  moles,  fanes,  arches,  domes,  and  palaces. 
Where,  with  bis  brother  Horror,  Ruin  sits. 
O  come  then,  Melancholy,  queen  of  thought! 
O  oome  with  aaintly  look,  and  stedfast  step, 
From  forth  thy  cave  embower'd  with  mournful  yew 
Where  ever  to  the  curfew's  solemn  sound 
List'ning  thou  sitt'st,  and  with  thy  cypress  bind 
Thy  votary's  hair,  and  seal  him  for  thy  son. 
But  never  let  Euphrosyn^  beguile 
With  toys  of  wanton  mirth  my  fixed  mind. 
Nor  in  my  path  her  primrose-garland  cast 
Though  'mid  her  train  the  dimpled  Hebe  bare 
Her  rosy  bosom  to  th'  enamour'd  view; 
Though  Venus,  mother  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves, 
And  Bacchus,  ivy-crown'd,  in  citron-bow'r 
With  her  on  nectar-streaming  fruitage  feast: 
What  though  'tis  hers  to  calm  the  low'ring  skies, 
And  at  her  presence  mild  th'  embattled  clouds 
Disperse  in  air,  and  o'er  the  iace  of  Heav'n 
New  day  diflTusive  gleam  at  her  approach  7 
Yet  are  these  joys  that  Melancholy  gives, 
Than  all  her  witless  revels  happier  fiir; 
These  deep-felt  joys,  by  Contemplation  taught 
Then  ever,  beauteous  Contemplation,  hail ! 
From  thee  began,  auspicious  maid,  my  song, 
With  thee  shall  end ;  for  thou  art  fairer  far 
Than  are  the  nymphs  of  Cirrha's  mossy  grot ; 
To  loftier  rapture  thou  canst  wake  the  though^ 
Than  all  the  fabling  poet's  boasted  pow'rt 
Hoil,  queen  divine !  whom,  as  tradition  tells, 
Once  in  his  evening  walk  a  Druid  found. 
Far  in  a  hoUow  glade  of  Mbna's^  woods ; 
And  piteous  bore  with  hospitable  hand 
To  the  close  shelter  of  his  oaken  bow'r. 
There  soon  the  sage  admiring  mark'd  the  dawn 
Of  solemn  musing  in  your  pensive  thought ; 
For  when  a  smiling  babe,  you  lov'd  to  £e 
Oft  deeply  Ust'ning  to  the  rapid  roar 
Of  wood-hung  Meinai,  stream  of  Druids  old. 
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William  Mason,  a  poet  of  tome  distinction,  bora 
in  1725,  was  the  ton  of  a  clergyman,  who  held  the 
living  of  HuU.  He  was  admitted  first  of  St  John's 
College,  and  aOen^-ards  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  of  the  latier  of  which  he  was  elected  Fel- 
low in  1747.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754, 
and,  by  the  favor  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  was 
presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Ashton,  York- 
shire, and  became  Chaplain  to  His  Majesty.  Some 
poems  which  he  printed  gave  him  reputation,  which 
received  a  great  accession  from  his  dramatic  poem 
of  "  Elfrida."  By  this  piece,  and  his  "  Caractacus,*' 
which  followed,  it  was  his  aim  to  attempt  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  Greek  chorus  in  tragedy ;  but 
this  is  so  evidently  an  appendage  of  the  infiint  and 
imperfect  state  of  the  drama,  that  a  pedantic  at- 
tachment to  the  ancients  could  alone  suggest  its  re- 
vival In  1756,  he  published  a  small  collection  of 
"  Odes,"  which  were  generally  considered  as  display- 
ing more  of  the  artificial  mechanism  of  poetry,  than 
of  its  genuine  spirit.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
his  ''Elegies,"  published  in  1763,  which,  abating 
some  superfluity  of  ornament,  are  in  general  marked 
with  the  simplicity  of  language  proper  to  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  breathe  noble  sentiments  of 
freedom  and  virtue.  A  collection  of  all  his  poems 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  preserving,  was  pub- 
lished in  1764,  and  aflerwarda  went  through  several 
editions.  He  had  married  an  amiable  lady,  who 
died  of  a  consumption  in  1767,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  under  a  monument,  on 
which  are  inscribed  some  very  tender  and  beautiful 
lines,  by  her  husband. 

In  1772,  the  fint  book  of  Mason's  **  English  Gar- 
d^"  a  didactic  and  descriptive  poem,  in  blank 


verse,  made  its  appearance,  of  which  the  feordi  v» 
concluding  book  was  printe<^  in  1781.     Ito  pc*pw 
was  to  recommend  the  modem  syBlem  ol*  namn.'  • 
landscape  gardening,  to  which  the  aatbor  adbf-r 
with  the  rigor  of  exclusive  taate.     The  venu'  r    t 
is  formed  upon  the  best  roodeb,  and  the  desLr.;>:j. 
in  many  parts,  is  rich  and  vivid ;  bot  a  ge&cra.  v 
of  stiffness  prevented  it  from   attainii^  any  '^.'- 
siderable  share  of  popularity.    Some  of  his  fbC.  -^  r 
poetic  pieces  express  his  liberal  sentiments  on  p 
cal  subjects ;  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  cacc  z. 
power,  being  then  the  fHend  of  a  free  coostin^ 
Mason  addressed  him  in  an  "  Ode/*  oootaimne  ".;. 
patriotic  and  manly  ideas.     But  being  suivck  «  . 
alarm  at  the  unhappy  events  of  the  French  ret    - 
tion,  one  of  his  latest  pieces  was  a  **  PalioDC; 
Liberty."     He  likewise   revived*    in    an  iopr  .- 
form,  and  published.  Du  Fresnoy*a   Latin  pore 
the  Art  of  Painting,  enriching  it  with  addiaiMs  :.- 
nished  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  with  a  metr  x 
version.     Few  have  been  better  executed  thac  <.- 
which  unites  to  great  beauties  of  langoage  a  c-> 
representation  of  the  original.      His    tribate  b 
memory  of  Gray,  being  an  edition   oT  his  pbe'.> 
with  some  additions,  and  Memoirs  of  his  Lo^  ^ 
Writings,  was  favorably  received  by  the  pai4k. 

Mason  died  in  ApriC  1797.  at  the  a^  of  seits" 
two,  in  consequence  of  a  mortificatian  pradoifM  ' 
a  hurt  in  his  leg.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  r?  v 
memory  in  Poets*  Comer,  in  Westminster  At  ' 
His  character  in  private  life  was  exempiarr  ;* 
worth  and. active  benevolence,  though  not  «nL-<. 
a  degree  of  statelinea  and  assumed  supcfkc!y  ^ 
mamier. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

MoTHZR  of  Wisdom !  thou,  whose  sway 
The  throng'd  ideal  hosts  obey ; 
Who  bidd'st  their  ranks,  now  vanish,  now  appear. 
Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear ; 
Accept  this  votive  verse.    Thy  reign 
Nor  place  can  fix,  nor  power  restrain. 
All,  all  u  thine.    For  thee  the  ear,  and  eye. 
Rove  through  the  realms  of  grace,  and  harmony : 
The  senses  thee  spontaneous  serve. 
That  wake,  and  thrill  through  ev'ry  nerve. 
Else  vainly  soft,  lov'd  Philomel !  would  flow 
The  soothing  sadness  of  thy  warbled  woe  ; 
Else  vainly  sweet  yon  woodbine  shade 
With  clouds  of  fragrance  611  the  glade  ; 


Vainly,  the  cjrgnet  spread  her  downy  pliimei» 
The  vine  gush  nectar,  and  the  virgin  bloom. 
But  swifl  to  thee,  alive  and  warm. 
Devolves  each  tributary  charm : 
See  modest  Nature  bring  her  simple  sMiresi, 
Luxuriant  Art  exhaust  her  plastic  poweia ; 
.  While  every  flower  in  Fancy's  dime. 
Each  gem  of  old  heroic  time, 
Call'd  by  the  hand  of  the  industrious  Mom.    • 
Around  thy  shrine  their  blended  bear 

Hail,  Memory !  hail    Behold.  I  lead 

To  that  high  shrine  the  sacred  maid : 
Thy  daughter  she,  the  empress  of  the  lyre. 
The  first,  the  fairest,  of  Aonia's  quire. 

She  comes,  and  lo,  thy  realms  expand  * 

She  takes  her  delegated  stand 
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Full  in  the  midit,  and  o*er  thy  num'rons  train 
DkplayB  the  awful  wooden  of  her  reign. 

There  thron'd  tupreme  in  native  state, 

If  Sirioa  flame  with  Minting  heat. 
She  ealla ;  ideal  grovei  their  ahade  extend. 
The  cool  gale  breathes,  the  silent  show'Ts  descend. 

Or,  if  Ueak  Winter,  frowning  round. 

Disrobe  the  trees,  and  chill  the  ground. 
She,  mild  magician,  waves  her  potent  wand, 
And  ready  summers  wake  at  her  command. 

See,  visionary  suns  arise 

Through  silver  clouds  and  azure  skies ; 
See,  sportive  zephyrs  fan  the  crisped  streams ; 
Through  shadowy  brakes  light  glance  the  sparkling 
beams: 

While,  near  the  secret  moss-grown  cave. 

That  stands  beside  the  crystal  wave, 
Sweet  Echo,  rising  from  her  rocky  bed. 
Mimics  the  feather'd  chorus  o*er  her  head. 

Rise,  hallow'd  Milton !  rise,  and  say, 
How,  at  thy  gloomy  close  of  d^y. 
How,  when  '*deprest  by  age,  beset  with  wrongs;" 
When  **  lall*n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues  ;*' 
When  darkness,  brooding  on  thy  sight, 
Ezil'd  the  sov'reign  lamp  of  light; 
Say,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  diffuse  f 
What  friends  were  thine.save  Mem'ry  and  the  Muse? 
Hence  the  rich  spoils,  thy  studious  youth 
Caught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  truth : 
Hence  all  thy  classic  wand'iings  could  explore, 
When  rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore ; 
Each  scene,  that  Tyber*s  banks  supplied ; 
Each  grace,  that  play'd  on  Amo*s  side; 
The  tepid  pdes,  through  Tuscan  glades  that  fly ; 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperia*s  sky ; 
Were  still  thine  own ;  thy  ample  ronid 
i^ch  charm  receiv'd,  retained,  combined. 
And  thence  **  the  nightly  visitant,"  that  came 
To  touch  thy  boaom  with  her  sacred  flame, 
Recaird  the  long-lost  beams  of  grace. 
That  i^ilom  shot  from  Nature's  face. 
When  God,  in  Eden,  o'er  her  youthful  breast 
Spread  with  his  own  right  hand  Perieetbn's  gor> 
geoos  vest 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCY. 

Hkkx,  on  my  native  shore  reclin*d. 
While  silence  rules  this  midnight  hour, 
I  woo  thee.  Goddess !  On  my  musing  mind 
Descend,  propitious  power ! 
And  bid  these  ruffling  gales  of  grief  subside : 
Bid  my  calm'd  soul  with  all  thy  influence  shine; 
As  yon  chaste  orb  along  this  ample  tide 
Draws  the  long  lustre  of  her  silver  line, 
While  the  hushM  breeze  its  last  weak  whisper  bbws. 
And  lulls  old  Humber  to  his  deep  repose. 

Come  to  thy  vot'ry*s  ardent  prayer. 
In  all  thy  gracefiil  plainness  drest: 
No  knot  confines  thy  waving  hair. 
No  zone,  thy  floating  vest ; 
Unsullied  honor  decks  thine  open  brow. 
And  candor  brightens  in  thy  modest  eye :  > 

Thy  blush  is  warm  content's  ethereal  glow ; 
Thy  smile  is  peace ;  thy  step  is  liberty : 
Thou  scatter*st  blessings  round  with  lavish  hand. 
As  Spring  with  careless  fragrance  fills  the  land. 
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As  now  o*er  this  lone  beach  I  stray. 

Thy  &v'rite  swain*  oft  stole  along. 

And  artless  wove  his  Dorian  lay. 

Far  from  the  busy  throng. 
ThoQ  heard'st  him,  goddess,  strike  the  tender  string. 
And  bad*st  his  soul  with  bolder  passions  move: 
Soon  these  responsive  shores  forgot  to  ring, 
With  beauty's  praise,  or  plaint  of  slighted  lore ; 
To  loftier  flights  his  daring  genius  rose. 
And  led  the  war  'gainst  thine,  and  Freedom's  foca. 

Fmnted  with  satire's  keenest  steel. 

The  shafls  of  wit  he  darts  around ; 

Ev'nt  mitred  dullness  learns  to  ieel. 

And  shrinks  beneath  the  wound. 
In  awful  poverty  his  honest  Muse 
Walks  Ibrth  vindictive  through  a  venal  land : 
In  vain  corruption  sheds  her  golden  dews. 
In  vain  oppresnon  lifts  her  iron  hand ; 
He  scorns  them  both,  and,  arm'd  with  truth  alone. 
Bids  lust  and  lolly  tremble  on  the  throne. 

Behold,  like  him,  immortal  maid. 

The  Muses'  vestal  fires  I  bring : 

Here,  at  thy  feet,  the  sparks  I  spread: 

Propitious  wave  thy  wing. 
And  ian  them  to  that  dazzling  blaze  of  song. 
Which  glares  tremendous  on  the  sons  of  pride. 
But,  hark!  methinks  I  hear  her  hallow'd  tongue! 
In  distant  trills  it  echoes  o'er  the  tide ; 
Now  meets  mine  ear  with  warbles  wildly  flree. 
As  swells  the  lark's  meridian  ecstasy. 

**  Fond  youth !  to  MarveU's  patriot  ikme^ 

Thy  humble  breast  must  ne'er  aspire. 

Tet  nourish  still  the  lambent  flame ; 

Still  strike  thy  blameless  lyre : 
Led  by  the  moral  Muse,  securely  rove ; 
And  dl  the  vernal  sweets  thy  vacant  youth 
Can  cull  fiom  busy  Fancjr's  &iry  grove. 
Oh  hang  their  Ibliage  round  the  fane  of  Troth : 
To  arts  like  these  devote  thy  tuneful  toil. 
And  meet  its  iair  reward  in  D' Aicy's  smile. 

-  'TIS  he,  my  son,  alone  shall  cheer 
Thy  sick'ning  soul ;  at  that  sad  hour, 
When  o'er  a  much-lov'd  parent's  bier. 
Thy  duteous  sorrows  shower : 
At  that  sad  hour,  when  all  thy  hopes  decline ; 
When  pining  Care  leads  on  her  pallid  train. 
And  sees  thee,  like  the  weak  and  widow'd  vine. 
Winding  thy  blasted  tendrils  o'er  the  plain. 
At  thot  sad  hour  shall  D'Arcy  lend  his  aid. 
And  raise  with  friendship's  arm  thy  drooping  head. 

**  This  fragrant  wreath,  the  Muses'  meed. 
That  bloom'd  those  vocal  shades  among. 
Where  never  flatt'ry  dar'd  to  tread. 
Or  interest's  servile  throng ; 
Receive,  thou  favor'd  son,  at  my  command. 
And  keep  with  wcred  care,  for  D'Arcy's  brow : 
Tell  him,  'twas  wove  by  my  immortal  hand, 
I  breath'd  on  every  flower  a  purer  glow ; 
Say,  for  thy  sake,  I  send  the  gift  divine 
To  him,  who  calls  thee  his,  yet  makes  thee  mina" 


*  Andrew  Msrvell,  bom  at  Kingston-upon-UoU  ia  the 
year  1620. 

t  See  The  Sehearsal  Transposed,  and  aa  aoeoont  of 
the  efl^t  of  that  satire,  in  tbe  Biographia  Britannica, 
art.  Marvell. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LADY. 

The  midnight  clock  has  tolVd ;  and  hark,  the  bell 

Of  death  beats  slow!  heard  ye  the  note  profound  f 
It  pauses  now ;  and  now,  with  rising  knell. 

Flings  to  the  hollow  gale  its  sullen  sound. 
Yes,  *  *•  •  is  dead.   Attend  the  strain, 

Daughters  of  Albion!  Ye  that,  light  as  air, 
So  oft  have  tript  in  her  fantastic  train, 

With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  as  fair: 
For  she  was  fiilr  beyond  your  brightest  bloom ; 

(This  envy  owns,  since  now  her  bloom  is  fled;) 
Fair  as  the  forms,  that,  wove  in  fancy's  loom, 

Float  in  light  vision. round  the  poet's  head. 
Whene'er  with  aofl  serenity  she  srail'd, 

Or  caught  the  orient  blush  of  quick  surprise, 
How  sweetly  mutable,  how  brightly  wild. 

The  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  eyes ! 
Each  look,  each  motion,  wak'd  a  new-bom  grace, 

That  o'er  her  form  its  transient  glory  cast: 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurp'd  the  place, 

Chas'd  by  a  charm  still  lovelier  than  the  last. 
That  bell  again !  it  tells  us  what  she  is: 

On  what  she  was,  no  more  the  strain  prolong : 
Luxuriant  fancy,  pause :  an  hour  like  this 

Demands  the  tribute  of  a  serious  song, 
Maria  claims  it  from  that  sable  bier. 

Where  cold  and  wan  the  sluroberer  reals  her  head ; 
In  still  small  whispers  to  reflection's  ear. 

She  breathes  the  solemn  dictates  of  the  dead. 
Oh  catch  the  awful  notes,  and  lifl  them  loud ; 

Proclaim  the  theme,  by  sage,  by  fool  rever'd : 
Hear  it,  ye  young,  ye  vain,  ye  great,  ye  proud ! 

Tis  Nature  speaks,  and  Nature  will  be  heard. 
Yes,  ye  shall  hear,  and  tremble  as  ye  hear. 

While,  high  with  health,  your  hearts  uxultingleap; 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  of  Pleasure's  road  career, 

The  mental  monitor  shall  wake  and  weep. 
For  say,  than  *  *  *  *'s  propitious  star. 

What  brighter  planet  on  your  births  arose : 
Or  gave  of  Fortune's  gifts  an  ampler  share, 

In  life  to  lavish,  or  by  death  to  lose ! 
Early  to  lose ;  while,  borne  on  busy  wing, 

Ye  sip  the  nectar  of  each  varying  bloom : 
Nor  fear,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring. 

The  wintry  storm  that  sweeps  you  to  the  tomb. 
Think  of  her  fate !  revere  the  heav'nly  hand 

That  led  her  hence,  though  soon,  by  steps  so  slow: 
Long  at  her  couch  Death  took  his  patient  stand. 

And  menac'd  oft,  and  oft  withheld  the  blow : 
To  give  reflection  time,  with  lenient  art. 

Each  fond  delusiofi  from  her  soul  to  steal ; 
Teach  her  from  folly  peaceably  to  part. 

And  wean  her  from  a  worid  she  lov'd  so  welL 
Say,  are  ye  sure  his  mercy  shall  extend 

To  you  so  long  a  span  ?  Alas,  ye  sigh : 
Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God,  your  friend, 

And  learn  with  equal  ease  to  sleep  or  die ! 
Nor  think,  the  Muse,  whose  sober  v-ice  ye  hear. 

Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow ; 
Casts  round  Religion's  orb  the  mists  of  fear, 

Or  shades  with  horrors,  what  with  imiles  should 
glow. 
No ;  she  would  warm  you  with  seraphic  fire. 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heav'n's  eternal  day  ; 
Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heav'n  aspire. 

Not  sink  and  slumber  in  your  cells  of  clay. 


Know,  ye  were  form'd  to  nnge  yoa  noe  fidi 

In  yon  ethereal  founts  of  bUsi  to  Isve; 
Force  then,  secure  in  Fafth's  proteciiag  iii^ 

The  sting  from  Death,  the  vict'iy  fioa  tkeGar! 
Is  this  the  bigot's  rant?  Away,  ye  vsin. 

Your  hopes,  your  fears,  in  doubt,  ia  dalliiaisb>g 
Go.  soothe  your  souls  in  sickness,  grieC  fffna, 

With  the  sad  solace  of  eternal  sleep. 
Yet  will  I  praise  you,  triflexs  as  ye  sre. 

More  than  those  preachen  of  your  isv  nieow 
Who  proudly  swell  the  brazen  throat  of  wir. 

Who  form  the  phalanx,  bid  the  battle  bleed; 
Nor  wish  for  more :  who  conqoer,  but  lo  die. 

Hear,  Folly,  hear,  and  triumph  in  the  ttle: 
Like  you,  they  reason ;  not,  like  you,  enjt^ 

The  breeze  of  bliss,  that  fills  your  nlkenai 
On  Pleasure's  glitl'ring  stream  ye  gaily  <m 

Your  little  course  to  oold  oblivioa's  ifaae: 
They  dare  the  storm,  and,  through  th'  ineknof  sr 

Stem  the  rough  surge,  and  brave  the  lamfi^ica 
Is  it  for  gloiy  ?  that  just  Fate  denies. 

Long  must  the  warrior  moulder  in  ki§«tawd 
Ere  from  her  trump  the  heav'n-breath'd  Ktxsav 

That  lift  the  hero  from  the  fighting  crowd 
Is  it  his  grasp  of  empire  to  extend  ? 

To  curb  the  fury  of  insulting  ibesf 
Ambition,  cease:  the  idle  contest  end: 

"Tis  but  a  kingdom  thou  canst  win  or  )w. 
And  why  must  murder'd  myriads  lose  ibeiril 

(If  life  be  all.)  why  doaolation  lower. 
With  famish'd  finown,  on  this  aflfrigfaled  bill 

That  thou  may'st  flame  the  meteor  of  la  ha 
Go  wiser  ye,  that  flutter  life  away, 

Crown  with  the  mantling  juice  thegoWe**?^ 
Weave  the  light  dance,  with  festive  freedanep 

And  live  your  moment,  since  the  next  yei^ 
Yet  know,  vain  sceptics,  know,  th'  Almigbif^i 

Who  breath'd  on  man  a  portion  of  hit  &«. 
Bade  his  free  soul,  by  earth  nor  time  c«ito<i 

To  Heav'n,  to  immortality  aspire. 
Nor  shall  the  pile  of  hope,  his  mensf  resri 

By  vain  philosophy  be  e'er  destroy'd: 
Eternity,  by  all  or  wish'd  or  fear'd, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  suflTer'd  or  enjoy'd. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  MASO.V 
W  THB  CATHEDRAL  OF  VBUft^ 

Take,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  aoul  bol(fa  deu^ 

Take  that  best  gift  which  Heav'n  w  J«Wf  P« 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  csff 

Her  faded  form ;  she  bow'd  to  taite  the  »*^, 
And  died.  Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  wj'* 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breaatt  bUbd. 
Speak,  dead  Maria!  breathe  a  strain  dmM\^. 

Ev'n  from  the  grave  thou  slwli  hive  7^' 
charm. 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  !*«  "**' 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  «>»«' 
And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free  i 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  m  l®^ 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  »  " 


die. 


(Twas  ev'n  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  pao  »" 
Heav'n  \itis  its  everlasting  portals  high. 
And  bids  « the  pure  iu  heart  beboW  «»» "* 
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WILLIAM   COWPEB. 


William  Cowpbi,  a  poet  of  dMtiiigoiBhed  and  I 
original  genius,  was  bom  in  1731,  at  Great  Berk- 
hampstead  in  HertibrdBhure.  Hii  fkther,  the  rector ; 
of  the  pariiht  waa  John  Cowper,  D.  D^  nephew  of* 
I^rd  Chancellor  Cowper.  The  mibject  of  this  me- 1 
morial  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  where 
tie  acquired  the  classical  knowledge  and  correctness 
of  taste  ^r  which  it  is  celebrated,  but  without  any 
portion  of  the  confident  and  undaunted  spirit  which 
18  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tions derived  from  the  great  schools,  to  those  who 
CUV  to  push  their  way  in  the  world.  On  the  oon> 
trary,  it  appeara  from  his  poem  entitled  **  Tirocini- 
um,** that  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  from 
'««'hat  he  witnessed  in  this  place,  were  such  as  gave 
liim  a  permanent  dislike  to  the  system  of  public 
education.  Soon  after  his  leaving  Westminster,  he 
'^vas  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London  for  three  years ; 
lYUt  so  far  from  studying  the  law,  he  spent  the  great- 
eat  part  of  his  time  with  a  relation,  where  he  and 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Thurlow)  spent 
their  time,  according  to  his  own  expression,  **  in  gig- 
gling, and  making  giggle.**  At  the  expiration  of  his 
time  with  the  solicitor,  he  took  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  but  his  time  was  still  little  employed  on 
the  law,  and  was  rather  engaged  in  classical  pur- 
suits, in  which  Coleman,  Bonnel  Thofnton,  and 
Lloyd,  seem  to  have  been  his  principal  associates. 

Cowper*8  spirits  were  naturally  weak ;  and  when 
his  friends  had  procured  him  a  nomination  to  the 
offices  of  reading-clerk  and  clerk  of  the  Private 
Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  shrunk  with 
such  terror  from  the  idea  of  making  his  appearance 
before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  nation,  that 
after  a  violent  struggle  with  himself,  he  resigned  his 
intended  employment,  and  with  it  all  his  prospects 
in  Ufe.  In  fact,  he  became  completely  deranged ; 
and  in  this  situation  was  placed,  in  December,  1763, 
about  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  with  Dr.  Cotton,  an 
amiable  and  worthy  physician  at  St  Alban*s.  This 
agitation  of  his  mind  is  placed  by  some  who  have 
mentioned  it  to  the  account  of  a  deep  consideration 
of  his  state  in  a  religious  view,  in  which  the  terrors 
of  eternal  judgment  so  much  overpowered  his 
faculties,  that  he  remained  seven  months  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  being  plunged  into  final 
misery.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  a  near  relation,  has 
taken  pains  to  prove  to  demonstration,  that  these 
views  of  his  condition  were  so  fiir  from  producing 
such  an  effect,  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  bis 
sole  consolation.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  mind 
had  acquired  such  an  indelible  tinge  of  melancholy, 
that  bis  whole  successive  life  was  passed  with  httle 
more  than  intervals  of  comfort  between  long  parox- 
ysms of  settled  despondency. 

Afker  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  with  Dr. 
Cution,  he  spent  part  of  his  time  at  the  house  of 
lijfl  relation,  £arl  Cowper,  and  part  at  Huntingdon, 
with  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin.  The 
death  of  the  latter  caused  his  widow  to  remove  to 


OIney  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  theneefbnh 
the  principal  place  of  Cowper's  residence.  At 
Olney  he  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  then  minister  there,  and  since 
rector  of  Sl  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  whose  reli- 
gious opinions  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  To  a 
collection  of  hymns  published  by  htm,  Cowper  con- 
tributed a  considenUe  number  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. He  first  became  known  to  the  public  as  a 
poet  by  a  volume  printed  in  1782,  the  contents  of 
which,  if  they  did  not  at  once  place  him  high  in  the 
scale  of  poetic  excellence,  sufficiently  established  his 
claim  10  originality.  Its  topics  are,  **  Table  Talk,'* 
Error,"  "Truth,**  •*  Expostulation,"  -  Hope.** "  Char- 
ity,'*  **  Conversation,**  and  **  Retirement,'*  all  treated 
upon  religious  principles,  and  not  without  a  consid- 
erable tinge  of  that  rigor  and  austerity  which  be^ 
longed  to  his  system.  These  pieces  are  written  in 
rhymed  heroics,  which  he  commonly  manages  with 
liule  grace,  or  attention  to  melody.  The  style,  though 
often  prosaic,  is  never  flat  or  insipid ;  and  sometimes 
the  true  poet  breaks  through,  in  a  vein  of  lively  de- 
scription or  bold  figure. 

If  this  volume  excited  but  little  of  the  public  at- 
tention, his  next  volume,  published  in  1785,  intro- 
duoed  his  name  to  all  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  gave 
him  at  least  an  equality  of  reputation  vrith  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  consists  of  a  poem  in  six 
books,  entitled  **  The  Task,**  alluding  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  a  lady,  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  veise,  for 
the  solgect  of  which  she  gave  him  The  So/a.  It  sets 
out,  indeed,  with  some  sportive  diseussbn  of  this 
topic ;  but  soon  falls  into  a  serious  strain  of  rural 
description,  intermixed  with  morel  sentiments  and 
portraitures,  which  is  preserved  through  the  six 
book%  freely  ranging  from  thought  to  thought  with 
no  perceptible  method.  But  as  the  whole  poem  will 
here  be  found,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars. Another  piece,  entitled  "  Tirocinium,  or  a  Re- 
view of  Schools,"  a  work  replete  with  striking  ob- 
servation, is  added  to  the  preceding;  and  several 
other  pieces  gleaned  from  his  various  writings  will 
be  found  in  the  collection. 

For  the  purpose  of  losing  in  employment  the  dis- 
tressing ideas  which  were  ever  apt  to  recur,  he  next 
undertook  the  real  task  of 'translating  into  blank 
vene  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This 
work  has  much  merit  of  execution,  and  is  certainly 
a  fiir  more  exact  representation  of  the  ancient  poet 
than  Pope's  ornamental  version ;  but  where  simpli- 
city of  matter  in  the  original  is  not  relieved  by  the 
force  of  sonorous  diction,  the  poverty  of  English 
blank  vene  has  scarcely  been  able  to  prevent  it  finom 
sinking  into  mere  prose.  Various  other  translations 
denoted  his  necessity  of  seeking  employment ;  but 
nothing  was  capable  of  durably  relieving  his  mind 
from  the  horrible  impressions  it  had  undergone.  He 
passed  some  of  his  latter  years  under  the  affection- 
ate care  of  a  relation  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfblkp 
where  he  died  on  April  S5th,  1800. 
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BOADICEA: 


Whkn  the  British  warrior-queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  roda, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief,* 
Ev*ry  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grie£ 

"Princess!  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongi, 

Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

**  Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt 

**  Rome,  for  empire  far  renown*d, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground- 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

^  Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier^s  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  piiie, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fiune. 

<*  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our. land, 

Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

«•  Regions  Cesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  neyer  flew, 

None  invucible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow ; 

Rush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died ; 
Dying  hurFd  them  at  the  h^ 

**  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heav'n  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd. 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  ibr  you." 


HEROISM. 


There  vna  a  time  when  Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceiv'd,  the  mountain  yet  entire ; 
When,  conscious  of  no  danger  iirom  below. 
She  tower'd  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  girdled  her  around. 


Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  rinci, 
(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  burning  minsL) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  tmnfi. 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matnf  d. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  dooa, 
A  conflagration  Iab*ring  in  her  womb, 
She  teem'd  and  heav'd  with  an  in&nal  tn&. 
That  shook  the  circling  seaa  and  solid  caitk 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapors  rise. 
And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighb'iing  iba 
While  through  the  Stygian  TeiU  that  bkrii  &£^ 
In  da2zling  streaks  the  vivid  lighmings  pisr. 
But  oh !  what  muse,  and  in  what  pow'n  of  sa^ 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  bums  akiog? 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o*er  the  prostrate  virorks  of  msfi. 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear. 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Revolving  seasons,  fniitleas  as  they  psH> 
See  it  an  uninfbrm'd  and  idle  mass; 
Without  a  soil  f  invite  the  tiller^s  care, 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despsiE. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  sdumf 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  prodoce  im 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  gUt 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats, 
O  charming  Paradise  of  ahort-liv'd  swe«k! 
The  selfsame  gale,  that  wafu  the  fi^gnaee  i?ar 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound: 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprison'd  fa, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Ten  thousand  svirains  the  wasted  scene  defte. 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honor  dns* 
Who  -write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  caiK 
Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  dtte 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  jxeteoce; 
Behold  in  ^Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  impves! 

Fast  by  the  stream,  that  bounds  your  jnrt  da* 
And  teUs  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  msa. 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throse. 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighboni',  a«l  iter** 
Ill-fiited  race !  how  deeply  must  they  roe 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  jrou! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swsin*™ 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  dsstia'd  m- 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tresd 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread.' 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  ite  loveliest  drea 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wildemess. 
Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  fint4xvn  an. 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun; 
And  echoing  praises,  such  as  fiends  miglit  «■& 
And  Folly  pays,  resound  at  your  rstnro. 
A  calm  succeeds— but  Plenty,  with  her  tisin 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  sgiin. 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  most  sboir 
What  scourges  aie  the  gods  that  rule  bekv- 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  stow  d«gw* 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  essej 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  gen'rsl  spoil. 
RebuHds  the  tow'rs,  that  smok'd  upon  «*«  P** 
And  the  Sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  sgsia. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  srt 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  oonqaWs  pirt; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  leanM  ooee  ooff. 
That  wealth  within  is  rain  at  the  door. 
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V^hat  ar«  ye,  mooarchs,  laurel'd  heroes,  my. 
But  iGtiMi  of  the  ■uff'ring  world  ye  sway  f 
Sweet  Natufe,  ttripp'd  of  her  embroider'd  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  ihere  destroyen  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  in  some  Heav'n-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood, 
JNfo  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood  ; 
Where  Pow*r  secures  what  Industry  has  won ; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone; 
A  land,  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain. 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  roign ! 


ON  THE  KECEIFT  OP  MY  MOTHERS  PICTURE 

OUT  OP  NORFOLK, 

THE  Girr  OF  HY  COUSIN   ANN  BODBAM. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language!  Life  has  paM'd 
Wiin  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — ihy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me ; 
Voice  only  lails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
*•  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it,}  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  g^est,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artlea  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 
But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  tor  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  leam'd  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Ilover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers— -Yes. 
1  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse,  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nurs'ry  window,  draw 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was^ — ^Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens,  griev'd  themselves  at  my  oonoem. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believ'd. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  dcoeiT'd. 
By  expectation  ev'ry  day  beguil'd. 
Dupe  of  fo-siorroiD  even  from  a  chikL 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infantsorrow  spent, 
I  leam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  depk>r'd  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heanl  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nnrs'ry  flaor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  akmg  the  public  way. 


Delighted  with  my  bauble  coaeh,  and  wnpp*d 

In  scarlet  mantle  waim,  and  velvet  cap, 

Tis  now  become  a  hist'ry  little  known. 

That  once  we  calFd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 

Short-liv'd  possession !  but  the  record  fair. 

That  mem'ry  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efiao'd 

A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  trac'd. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  homo. 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd ! 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

Ne*er  rooghen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 

That  humor  interpos'd  too  often  makes; 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scom'd  in  Heav*n,  though  little  notic'd  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  revers'd,  restore  the  hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flow'rs, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  n^  head,  and  smile ;) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  f 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desir'd,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no^what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  lov'd,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seaaoos  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fknning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the  shore. 

Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar,*** 
And  thy  lov'd  consort  on  the  dang*roos  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  diatress'd — 
Me  howUng  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp%us  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  sale,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  jay,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boost  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthron'd,  and  ruleis  of  the  Earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretenskns  liae — 
The  SOD  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewellr— Time  unrevok'd  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  f  have  liv'd  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thme ; 
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And,  while  the  wingi  of  Fancy  ttfll  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  luoceeded  in  hit  theft — 
Thywlf  remov'd,  thy  pow'r  to  soothe  me  left. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

What  virtae,  or  what  mental  gmoe, 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  poaaesBionr 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart. 

And  dalhiesB,  of  discretion. 

If  every  polish'd  gem  we  find 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind. 

Provoke  to  imitation ; 
No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same. 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame, 

Or  rather  constellation. 

No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  reqwsiies  that  form  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one; 
Nor  any  fool,  he  wxNild  deceive, 
Bat  prove  as  ready  to  believe, 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just. 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust. 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears. 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  f 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies, 
Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes. 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure. 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  sul^ect  of  despair; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining,. 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground, 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest, 

Or  mean  sel^Iove  erected ; 
Nor  such  BB  may  awhile  subsist, 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist, 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seek  a  friend  should  come  dispos'd, 
T'  exhibit  in  ihll  bloom  discloe*d 

The  graces  and  the  beauties. 
That  form  the  eharacter  he  seeks. 
For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied, 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side. 

And  constantly  supported: 
Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  aocuve 
Another  of  sinister  views, 

Our  own  as  much  distorted 


But  will  sincerity  suffice? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  baris; 
But  ev'ry  virtae  of  the  aool 
Must  constitute  the  charming  vhok 

All  shining  in  their  places. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrasion ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  exploaioo. 

In  vain  the  talkative  anile 

In  hopes  of  permanent  delight — 

The  secret  just  committed. 
Forgetting  its  important  weight. 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  io  pntr. 

And  by  themselvee  outwitted. 

How  bright  8oe*er  the  praapect  seenn. 
AH  thoughts  of  fiieodahip  are  hot  dfesai 

If  envy  chance  Io  creep  in ; 
An  envious  man,  if  yoa  succeed. 
May  piove  a  dang'rons  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  envy  pines  at  good  possess'd, 
80  jealousy  looks  forth  distreat'd 

On  good,  that  seems  approachiflg; 
And,  if  suooeas  his  atepa  attend, 
Disoens  a  rival  in  a  fHend, 

And  hates  him  £»■  encroaefaiag. 

Hence  authors  of  illastrioos  name. 
Unless  belied  by  common  fame. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel. 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  pnise. 

And  pluck  each  other's  launL 

A  man  renown'd  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  fioeet  feeling; 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast. 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattleri,  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention ; 
Aspeiabn  is  the  babbler's  irsde. 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid, 

And  nah  into  dissension. 

A  friendship^  that  in  fVequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rsge  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation. 
Like  Hand4n-Hand  insurance  ptstsik 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  dKMight  of  oonflagntioiL 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  ton) 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  Pole, 

Their  humor  yet  so  various— 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  thiMfh 
The  needle's  deviation  too. 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 
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The  great  and  ainall  but  nroly  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender, 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  Iblk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendor. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene, 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  alwajrs  green,) 

They  sleep  secure  in>m  waking ; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bean 
Your  unparticipaled  cares, 

Unmov'd  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  het'rogeneous  politics 

Without  an  efiervescenoe. 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon-juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  fiiendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  difier 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  laige. 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge! 

No  combatants  are  stifier. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument, 

No  cutting  and  contriving— 
Seeking  a  real  firiend,  we  seem 
T*  adopt  the  chymists'  golden  dream. 

With  still  leas  hope  of  thriving. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  own, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known. 

By  trespass  or  omission ; 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  long  hid  from  sight. 

And  even  from  suspicioo. 

rhen  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can,  . 

And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

rhat  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just. 

That  constancy  befits  them. 
Are  obfler\'Btions  on  the  case. 
That  savor  much  of  commonplace. 

And  all  the  worid  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone. 
An  architect  requires  alone, 

To  finish  a  fine  building — 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 
If  he  could  possibly  foiget 

The  carving  and  the  gilding. 

The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  bock 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it 


As  similarity  of  mind, 

Or  something  not  to  be  defin'd. 

First  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite. 
The  same  w^e  practised  at  first  sight, 

Must  save  it  from  declension. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 
**  Say  little,  and  hear  all  you  can  :*' 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful — 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  show'r, 
But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flow'r. 

Unpleasant  and  ungrateful. 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me, 
Shall  find  me  as  reserv'd  as  he ; 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidence  again, 
I  will  by  no  means  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding. 

These  samples — ^fbr  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmention'd — 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed. 
In  which  'tis  much  if  we  succeed, 

However  well-intention'd. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient. 
And,  af^er  summing  all  the  rest. 
Religion  ruling  in  the  breast, 

A  principal  ingredient 

The  noblest  friendship  ever  shown 
The  Savior*s  history  makes  known, 

Though  some  have  turn'd  and  tum'd  it 
And,  whether  being  craz'd  or  blind. 
Or  seeking  with  a  biass'd  mind. 

Have  not,  it  seems,  discem'd  it 

O  Friendship !  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  below ; 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me. 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere. 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me. 
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stttdiis  florans  icnoUlii  ott. 

Virg.  &eorg    ».  iv, 

IIacknxy'd  in  bosinefls,  wearied  at  that  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fiwt  chain*d  to,  quit  no  more 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low. 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 
Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'd  spot. 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er, 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before. 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And,  having  liv'd  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 
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Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast, 

Though  long  rebell'd  against,  not  yet  snppress'd, 

And  calls  a  creature  ibrm'd  for  God  alone, 

For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own. 

Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 

From  what  debilitates,  and  what  inflames. 

From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd. 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 

Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain, 

The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain, 

Where  works  of  man  arc  clustered  close  around. 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found. 

To  regions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe. 

Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below. 

Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove. 

Remind  him  of  his  Maker's  pow'r  and  love. 

'Tis  well  if,  look'd  for  at  so  late  a  day. 

In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play. 

True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call. 

And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Souls,  that  have  long  despis'd  their  heav'nly  birth. 

Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  Earth, 

For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 

In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air. 

Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  man. 

Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 

Invet'rate  habits  choke  th'  unfhjitful  heart, 

Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tend'rest  part. 

And,  draining  its  nutritious  pow'rs  to  foed 

Their  noxious  growth,  starve  ev*ry  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far. 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  ev'ning-star. 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds. 
We  can  escape  from  Custom's  idiot  sway, 
To  serve  the  Sov'reign  we  were  born  t*  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  thot  he  has  made ! 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate,  express'd  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees. 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  jdimensiooa  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal'd, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field  ;  % 

To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms. 
These  hatch'd  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordain'd  and  brighter  scenes  to  share,' 
Once  i»t>ne  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air. 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and  size, 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 
With  helmet-heads,  and  dragon-scales  adom'd. 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorn'd, 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth, 
Despise  bis  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth : 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 
Far  as  the  feculty  can  stretch  away, 
"  Ten  thousand  rivers  pour'd  at  his  command 
From  urns,  that  never  foil,  through  ev'ry  land ; 
These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course ; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful  vales ; 
Seas,  on  which  ev'ry  nation  spreads  her  sails ; 
The  Sun,  a  vtxMrld  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 
The  crescent  Moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  deep  abyss  of 


At  such  a  flight  to  catch  the  poet's  Bum, 
And  with  a  rapture  like  hia  own  eicUn, 
"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  tfaoa  soaiccof  enc 
How  dimly  seen,  how  feintly  ondeistood! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universal  frame,  thns  woodnmi  fsff ; 
Thy  pow'r  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  liioit^ 
Ador'd  and  prais'd  in  all  that  thou  hut  vras^ 
Absorb'd  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abaa'd,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heaT^Dly  dir. 
Thy  words,  mora  cle«rly  than  thy  worip,  da^ 
That,  while  thy  tratha  my  grosser  thoogho  re>. 
I  may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  miae." 

O  blest  proficiency !  aarpassing  all, 
That  men  erroneously  their  gkwy  call. 
The  recompense  that  wrla  or  arms  cao  yield. 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  fieM, 
Compor'd  with  thia  soUimest  life  below. 
Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  oouiti  to  ik*! 
Thus  studied,  us'd  and  consecrated  thus. 
On  Earth  what  is,  seems  form'd  indeed  ftris 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  fioward  chiU. 
Fretful  unless  diverted  and  beguil'd. 
Much  leas  to  feed  and  fan  the  feial  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascend 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  end^ 
Securely,  though  by  steps  bat  rarely  trod. 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  np  to  God, 
And  sees,  by  no  feUadooa  light  or  din. 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himsrif  6r  Lt 

Not  that  I  mean  t*  approve,  or  weaH  ea^ 
A  superstitious  and  monaatic  oouise: 
Truth  is  n6t  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  afaidn 
And  may  be  fear'd  amidst  the  bwiert  eccba 
Or  scorn'd  where  buainefls  never  interveoei- 
But  'tis  not  easy,  with  a  mind  like  oan, 
Conscioue  of  weakneas  in  its  noUesi  pow'n 
And  in  a  world,  where,  other  ills  apart. 
The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careles  beait. 
To  limit  thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stnj 
Wherever  freakish  fancy  potnia  die  wsy; 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  Self^ove  be  still 
Resign  our  own,  and  seek  our  Maker's  wH; 
To  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  eooifaR 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  Ifaeie: 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast, 
Faithfully,  feirly,  by  that  sacred  test; 
To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within, 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  ftv'rite  sin, 
And  search  the  themes,  important  above  aB. 
Ourselves,  and  our  reoov'ry  from  our  isD. 
But  leisure,  ailence,  and  a  mind  releas'd 
From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  iafl»* 
How  to  secure  in  eome  propitious  hoar, 
The  point  of  int'rest,  or  the  post  of  pov'r, 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retir'd 
From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  dsar'd 
Safe  from  the  clamors  of  perverw  dispute 
At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  poisuit 

Op'ning  the  map  of  God's  extensive  phn. 
We  find  a  little  isle  this  life  of  man; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  yeais. 
The  busy  mce  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  die  danglwa  sh«. 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  «**« 
Some  shining  pebbles,  and  aooe  wesds  ud  m» 
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Thus  laden,  dream  tbat  they  are  rich  and  great. 
And  happiest  he  tbat  groans  beneath  hb  weight ; 
The  waves  o'ertake  them  in  their  serious  i^y, 
And  ev*ry  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  shriek  and  sink,  survivor*  start  and  weep, 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  lo  the  deep. 
A  few  forsake  the  throng ;  wiih  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heav'n,  and  gain  a  real  prise. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace,  like  that  above, 
Soal'd  with  his  signet,  whom  they  serve  and  love ; 
Scom'd  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state, 
I     And,  unrec^retted,  are  soon  snatch'd  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 
Nor  theso  alone  prefer  a  life  recluae, 
'     Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use; 
'     The  love  of  change,  that  lives  in  ev'ry 
'     Geniu!«  and  temper,  and  desire  of  reel, 
'     Disconiant  motives  in  one  centre  meet* 
'     And  each  inclines  its  vot'ry  to  retreat 
'     8ome  mindfi  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise, 
'     And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys, 
^     The  lure  of  av*rice,  or  the  pompous  prize, 
'     That  courts  display  before  ambitioas  eyes ; 
'     The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flow'ry  stem, 

*  Whate'er  enchants  them,  are  no  sDares  to  them. 

*  To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves, 
>     Or  forent,  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 

'     The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
(     And  hilla  thai  echo  to  the  distant  herd!. 

Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
r    The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  fitv*rite8  share. 
I     With  eager  step,  and  carelessly  array'd, 
I     For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seeks  the  shade, 
p     From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 
\     Pleas'd  Fancy  clasps  her  pinionB  at  the  sight 

The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day, 
I     The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away, 
I     Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears, 

Frowning  in  storms,  or  breathing  gentle  ain^ 
I     The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes, 
Ilcr  sumroor  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes^ 
Ail,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  bard, 
i^urros5  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward; 
O  Nature!  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections,  at  whose  word  they  rose> 
Next  to  that  Pow'r,  who  fbrm'd  thee  and  sustainsw 
Be  thou  tho  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand. 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known, 
Ciive  useful  light,  though  I  should  miss  renown,^ 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  ev'ry  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 
Miy  feel  a  heart  enrich 'd  by  what  it  pays. 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Woe  to  the  man,  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 
Glitt'ring  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 
Who  studies  Nature  with  a  wanton  eye. 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by; 
Ills  hours  of  lebure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys. 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover,  too,  shuns  business  and  alarms. 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  pray'rs. 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs ; 
Tb  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time. 
And  ev'ry  thought  that  wanden  b  a  crime^ 
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In  sighs  he  worships  hb  supremely  fair, 

And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair; 

Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain. 

Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 

As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 

Rough  elm,  or  smooth*grain'd  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 

In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 

Her  golden  tasseb  on  the  leafy  sprays. 

But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 

Strait'ning  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace  ; 

So  love,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds, 

ForbidB  th'  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 

Hie  suitor's  air,  indeed,  he  soon  improves, 

And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves. 

Teaches  hb  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 

Refines  hb  speech,  and  fashions  his  address ; 

But  fiirewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 

Manly  designs,  and  learning's  grave  pursuits ; 

Girt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wbh  to  break, 

Hb  only  bliss  b  sorrow  for  her  sake ; 

Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  ezceT, 

Her  smile  hb  aim,  all  higher  aims  fiurewell  \ 

Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 

May  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame. 

Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 

Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear, 

And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild. 

Can  least  brook  management  however  mild. 

Yet  let  a  poet  (poetry  dbams 

The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 

Rbk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood, 

And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 

Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats. 

Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 

Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 

SoA  aim,  nocturnal  vigib,  and  day-dreams, 

Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine. 

Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 

Soothe  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey. 

And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  pow'rs  away. 

Up — God  haa  form'd  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 

Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 

Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 

Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself^  the  worst 

Woman,  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow 

When  he  dedgn'd  a  I^radise  below. 

The  richest  earthly  boon  hb  hands  afibrd» 

Deserves  to  be  belov'd,  but  not  ador'd. 

Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes. 

Collect  the  scatter'd  truths  that  study  gleans. 

Mix  with  the  worid,  but  with  its  wiser  part. 

No  longer  give  an  image  aH  thine  heart ; 

Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  b  it  thine, 

Tb  God's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  Nature*b  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — ^in  thb  embower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a  statue  move  : 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  ^t  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  closp'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
i  That  tongue  b  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
i  Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
j Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commends 
I  Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
■  Renonnc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport 
;It8  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  All  short ; 
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Both  fidl  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 

And  like  a  summer-brook  are  post  away. 

This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse. 

Till  she  resemble  feintly  what  she  views, 

Till  Sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 

Pierc'd  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 

This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest. 

Claims  roost  compassion  and  receives  the  least : 

Job  felt  it,  when  he  groan'd  beneath  the  rod 

And  the  barb'd  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 

And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare. 

Friends  such  as  his  for  modern  Jobs  prepare. 

Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 

Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close-hammer'd  steel. 

With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat. 

And  minds,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat. 

With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire. 

And  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire. 

Their  sov'reign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke. 

Or  pangs  enforc'd  with  God's  severest  stroke. 

But  with  a  soul,  that  ever  felt  the  sting 

Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 

Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 

A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 

He,  that  has  not  usurp'd  the  name  of  man, 

Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 

T' assuage  the  tbrobbings  of  a  fester'd  part. 

And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart 

*Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 

Forg'ry  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 

Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Each  yielding  harmony  dispos'd  aright; 

The  screws  rovcrs'd,  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,} 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  us& 

Theh  neither  heathy* wilds,  nor  scenes  ^s  fiiir 

As  ever  recompens'd  the  peasant's  care. 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufled  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills. 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds. 

Nor  gardens  interspers'd  with  flow'ry  beds. 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 

And  wafl  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye. 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels. 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufTrer  under  nameless  ill. 

That  3nelds  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill. 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chast'ning  hand. 

To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon. 

The  purple  ev'ning,  and  resplendent  Moon, 

The  stars,  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  show'r  of  light. 

Shine  not,  or  undesir'd  and  hated  shine. 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine : 

Yet  seek  him,  in  his  favor  life  is  found. 

All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound : 

Then  Heav'n,  eclips'd  so  long,  and  this  dull  Earth, 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  fkce, 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace. 

Shall  be  despis'd  and  overlook'd  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before. 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice. 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales, 

4nd  thou  er^y  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 


Te  groves,  (the  statemiaii  at  his  desk  exAia 
Sick  of  a  thousand  djaappoiniad  airasj 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shades  your  grey  posscsior  hk. 
Receive  me  languishing  for  that  repose. 
The  servant  of  the  puUic  never  knowi. 
Ye  saw  roe  once  (ah  those  regretted  ds|t, 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  pnise!) 
Hour  afler  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  fimiiliar,  since  forgot, 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song, 
Catching  its  ardor  as  I  mua'd  along; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitioua  Heav'n  might  seod. 
What  o^ce  I  valued,  and  could  boast  a  fiiesi 
Were  witnesses  bow  cordially  I  press'd 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast; 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncomipc  as  then. 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men, 
But  vers'd  in  arts,  that,  while  they  seen  sottr 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home. 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fttigued  I  cant; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  wice, 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  017  cfaiioe 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire, 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done — he  steps  into  the  welcome  disiR, 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bsii. 
That  whirl  away  from  baaineas  and  debsle 
The  disencufflber'd  Atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  nors 
First  shakes  the  gliit'ring  drops  from  ev'17  Aa% 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bo^ 
Sits  linking  cherry-etones,  or  platting  noh. 
How  fair  is  Freedom  t — he  vras  always  free  - 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-feAioo'd  book 
To  draw  th*  incautious  minnow  from  die  bnoL 
Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  vie*. 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew; 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  ejw. 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  pri»: 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  aAin, 
Escap'd  from  office  and  its  constant  carei, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  ex]<ns'- 
In  Freedom  lost  so  long,  now  rspossesB'd; 
The   tongue  whose  strains  were  oqgeoi  ■  a> 

mands, 
Rever'd  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  laodi. 
Shall  own  itself  a  stamm'rer  in  that  caofe, 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 
He  knows  indeed  that  whether  dress'd  or  ndf. 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfblly  subdued. 
Nature  in  ev'ry  £)rm  inspires  d^gfat. 
But  never  mark'd  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 
Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 
With  woodbine  and  wild  rosea  mantled  o'er. 
Green  balks  and  furrow'd   lands,  the  turn  ^ 

spreads 
Its  cooling  vapor  o'er  the  dewy  meadi. 
Downs,  that  almost  escape  th'  inqniring  eye. 
That  melt  and  fiide  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  pssi'd, 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travei'd  last 
Master  of  alt  th'  enjoyments  he  designU 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mad. 
What  early  philosophic  honn  be  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  hs  sleepi. 
No  sounder  he,  that  on  the  roainroasMiesd, 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  nd, 
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Begins  a  long  look-oat  for  distant  land, 

Nor  quits  till  ev'ning-watch  his  giddy  stand. 

Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 

Slips  to  his  hanunock,  and  forgets  the  blast 

He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's. 

Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good-breeding  tires ; 

Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come. 

Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  'proud  at  home ; 

Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighboring  peer. 

Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near ; 

But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend. 

With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend ; 

A  man,  whom  roarlts  of  condescending  grace 

Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place ; 

Who  comes  when  call'd,  and  at  a  word  withdraws, 

Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 

Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 

To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  cfience ; 

On  whom  he  rests  well-pleas'd  his  weary  pow'rs. 

And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 

The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  coune, 

May  run  in  ciiies  with  a  brisker  force. 

But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene. 

Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 

Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss. 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss! 

Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 

But  short  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here ; 

^o  happiness  is  felt  except  the  true. 

That  does  not  charm  the  more  fur  being  new. 

This  observation,  as  it  chanc'd,  not  made. 

Or,  if  the  thought  occurr'd,  not  duly  weigh'd. 

He  sighs — for  after  all  by  slow  degrees 

The  spot  he  lov'd  has  lost  the  pow'r  to  please ; . 

To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day, 

Stiems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away; 

The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair. 

He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 

With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks. 

Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 

But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 

A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounc'd  employs. 

He  chides  the  tardiness  of  ev*ry  post. 

Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost. 

Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 

'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 

Flies  to  the  lev^e,  and,  receiv'd  with  grace. 

Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats. 
That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets. 
Tight  boxes,  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sou's  collected  rays. 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there. 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought. 
That  could  aflbrd  retirement,  or  could  not  7 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  mile-stone  fronts  the  garden-gate ; 
A  step  if  fiiir,  and,  if  a  show'r  approach. 
You  And  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There,  prison'd  in  a  parlor  snug  and  small. 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall. 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compress'd 
Forget  their  labon,  and  yet  find  no  rest ; 
But  still  'tis  rural~-trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  ev'ry  window,  and  the  fields  are  green; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door. 
And  wha^  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  f 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind, 


And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man, 
Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can ; 
And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestow'd 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike  road. 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  pow'n, 
As  he,  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  grac'd 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas !  insolvencies ;  and  hence 
Th'  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judg'd  expense. 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  iVeed, 
Shakes  hands  with  business,  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grand-mammas,  ye  modem  belles. 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge-Wells, 
When  health  required  it,  would  consent  to  roam. 
Else  more  attach'd  to  pleasures  (bund  at  home. 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife. 
Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys. 
And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea. — 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad. 
Much  of  the  pow'r  and  m^esty  of  God. 
He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infiuits  smile  and  sleep ; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathing  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows ; 
Curling  and  whit'ning  over  all  the  waste. 
The  rising  waves  obey  th'  increasing  blast. 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars. 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  stedfiist  shores. 
Till  he,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  i^in. 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  sgain.^ 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fiishion  leads. 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Vot'ries  of  Pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dwells. 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 
O  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 
(A  poet  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  friend) 
Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view ; 
Her  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fiuhion'd  you. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride. 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side. 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains. 
To  waste  unheard  the  music  of  his  strains. 
And,  deaf  to  all  th'  impertinence  of  tongue. 
That,  while  it  courts,  aiSlnonts  and  does  you  wrong  ? 
Mark  well  the  finish'd  plan  without  a  &ult, 
The  seas  globose  and  huge,  ih'  o'er-arehing  vault. 
Earth's  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employ'd 
In  gath'ring  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoy'd. 
Till  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 
Of  God,  beneficent  in  alt  his  ways ; 
Grac'd  with  such  wisdom,  how  would  beauty  shine ! 
Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid. 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade. 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate. 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There,  hid  in  loth'd  obscurity,  remov'd 
From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  belov'd. 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
Sighs  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme ; 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime : 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song ; 
And  Cobham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  retreat*. 
When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets 
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He  liiEeB  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own, 
Most  likes  it,  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who— for  when  I  blame, 
I  pity,  and  roust  therefore  sink  the  name, 
Liv'd  in  his  saddle,  lov*d  the  chase,  the  course, 
And  alwa3ni,  ere  he  mounted,  kiss'd  his  horse. 
The  estate,  his  sires  had  own'd  in  ancient  years, 
Was  quickly  distanc'd,  match'd  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanish'd,  was  regretted  end  forgot ; 
Tis  wild  good-nature's  never-failing  lot 
At  length,  when  all  had  long  sappos'd  him  dead, 
By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead. 
My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hop'd  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes. 
And  whistling,  as  if  unconcem'd  and  gay, 
Curried  his  nag,  and  look'd  another  way. 
Convinc'd  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew, 
O'erwhelm'd  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  joy. 
He  press'd  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ; 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence  and  pow'r,  were  all  at  his  command : 
Peers  are  not  always  gen'rous  as  well-bred. 
But  Granby  was,  meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack    bow'd,   and   was    obUg'd — confess'd   'twas 

strange. 
That  so  retir'd  he  should  not  wish  a  change. 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer, 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  year* 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopeless  woe ; 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below ; 
Some  to  comply  with  humor,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclin'd; 
Some  sway'd  by  (ashion,  some  by  deep  disgust ; 
Some  self^impov'rish'd,  and  because  they  must; 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  are  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  pow'rs  proportion'd  to  the  post : 
Give  eWn  a  dunce  th'  employment  he  desires* 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires ; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  close 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose, 
He  finds  the  labors  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  fiiculties,  severe  indeed. 
Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  with  a  grace  ; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd. 
The  vet'ran  steed,  excus'd  his  task  at  length. 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  failing  strengUi, 
And  tum'd  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze. 
Exempt  from  future  service  all  his  days. 
There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind, 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind : 
But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  rood. 
To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  had  bestow'd. 
He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  fiivor'd  brute, 
A  lifo  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seem 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 
Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  &ct. 
Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought. 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought : 


Nor  yet  the  swarms,  that  occupy  the  hasa, 
Where  dreams  of  dress,  iDtr^^ue,  sod  pleMK 

reign; 
Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  bicedi, 
Or  lust  engenders,  and  indulgence  feeds. 
Whence,  and  what  are  we  ?  to  what  end  orisa'd' 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  worid  sostiis'i' 
Business  or  vain  amusement,  care  or  mirth. 
Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  Earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ? 
Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  f 
Is  there,  as  reason,  oonsdenoe,  Scriplnze,  si^. 
Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day, 
When,  Earth's  assigned  duration  a[  sd  eoi 
Man  shall  be  summon'd,  and  the  desd  aiicod' 
The  trumpet — will  it  sound  ?  the  cnrtaio  nel 
And  show  th'  august  tribunal  of  the  ddo^ 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail 
Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fill. 
The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctioaB  M, 
And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  « iQ' 
Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  (d 
To  learned  cares  or  philosophic  lotl, 
Though  I  revere  your  honorable  namea. 
Your  useful  labors  and  important  siois, 
And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  ski, 
Enrich'd  with  the  disoov'ries  ye  have  add 
Yet  let  me  stand  exeos'd,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employ'd  on  so  sublime  a  tbene, 
Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  sisie, 
And,  after  poising  her  advent'rous  wings. 
Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things. 
Far  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thoogfat. 
Than  ye,  when  happiest  and  enlighteo'd  n* 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  bosst 
A  mind  unnerv'd,  or  indispos'd  to  besr 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  esie. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  ioipim 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  redies. 
An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  bodi  bandi; 
As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  standi. 
Books  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  abelr«i 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  ihcsBrf^ei; 
Nor  those,  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  s  ^ 
With  what  success  let  modem  maonen  sbffv,- 
Nor  his,  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousaiids  bon. 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  his  word  » ««& 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just. 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  aide-thnut; 
Nor  those  of  leam'd  philologists,  who  dose 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  ipecr, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark: 
But  such  as  learning  without  false  pretcow. 
The  friend  of  truth,  th'  associate  of  sooad  «»• 
And  such  as  in  the  aeal  of  good  design. 
Strong  judgment  lab'ring  in  the  Scriptuv  mm. 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  piodooe. 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 
Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demaod 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  io  fatoi 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childisfa  csit» 
And,  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  ts^t 
Habits  of  dose  attention,  thinking  hesds. 
Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spretih 
Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  gen'nl  crf» 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die. 
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'he  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  nme, 
leggan  Invention,  and  makea  Fancy  lame ; 
*ill  farce  itself,  moat  moamfolly  jejune, 
lalls  for  the  kind  asaiBtance  of  a  tune  ; 
ind  noTela  (witneai  every  month's  review) 
lelie  their  name,  and  ofler  nothing  new. 
*he  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 
hould  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort 
V'hose  wit  well-manag'd,  and  whose  classic  style, 
live  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile, 
riends,  (for  I  cannot  stint,  as  some  have  done, 
'oo  rigid  in  n^  view,  that  name  to  one ; 
^hongh  one,  I  grant  ii,  in  the  gen'rous  breast 
^ill  stand  advane'd  a  step  above  the  rest : 
'low'ns  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 
(ut  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all,)— 
Viends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
tut  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste, 
Vcll-bom,  well-disciplin'd,  who,  plac'd  apart 
^rom  vulgar  minds,  have  honor  much  at  heart, 
knd,  though  the  world  may  think  th'  ingredients  odd, 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God ! 
luch  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  lacceed, 
i  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead, 
Lnd  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean, 
Ls  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
'or  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
teeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
L  sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie, 
Vhere  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 
praise  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrewd- 
low  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude! 
tut  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Vhom  I  may  whisper— solitude  is  sweet. 
Cei  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside, 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 
'an  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day, 
)r  shine  the  dullness  of  still  life  away ; 
)ivine  communk>n,  carefully  enjoy'd, 
)r  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 
)  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Is  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 
>com'd  in  a  world,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
'"or  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne, 
"^^ot  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hands 
low'rs  of  rank  odor  upon  thorny  lands, 
knd,  while  experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 
irasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain.  ^ 

)ospondence,  self-deserted  in  her  grief, 
>)st  by  abandoning  her  own  reUef, 
kfurrouring  and  ungrateful  Discontent 
That  scorns  afflictions  mercifully  meant 
Those  humors  tart  as  wines  upon  the  fret 
Vhich  idleness  and  weariness  beget ; 
These,  and  a  thousand  plagues,  that  haunt  the  breast 
'ond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest 
)ivine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 
>rive8  to  their  dens  th*  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 
ice  Judah's  promis'd  king  bereft  of  all, 
)riv'n  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul, 
To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wand'rer  flies, 
?o  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies, 
lear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 
lear  him,  o'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice ; 
^o  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part 
^o,  not  a  moment  in  his  royal  heart ; 
ris  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
luff 'ring  with  gladness  for  a  Savior's  sake ; 
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His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  bis  laysi 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise. 
And  wilds,  familiar  with  a  lion's  roar. 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  befiiM : 
Tis  love  like  his,  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumber'd  pleasures  harmlessly  puisoed ; 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  toil ; 
To  give  dinimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  bumble  state. 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  pow'r, 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flow'r. 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  color  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell. 
Sends  Nature  forth  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  JEjuih.  and  charm  all  human  eyes ; 
To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit, 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet — 
These,  these  are  arts  pureued  without  a  crime. 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  views. 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Ouse ; 
Content  if  thus  sequester'd  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's,  though  not  a  poet's  praise, 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known, 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 


THE   TASK. 

AdvertimmenL 

The  history  of  the  following  production  is  briefly 
this :  A  lady,  fond  of  blank  vene,  demanded  a 
poem  of  that  kind  from  the  author,  and  gave  him 
the  Sofa  for  a  subject  He  obeyed ;  and,  having 
much  leisure,  connected  another  subject  with  it  : 
and,  punuing  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his 
situation  and  turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  fbrth 
at  length,  instead  of  the  trifle  which  he  at  first 
intended,  a  serious  afiair — a  volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  subject  of  Education,  he  would 
be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having  aimed 
his  censure  at  any  particular  school.  His  ob- 
jections are  such  as  naturally  apply  themselves 
to  schools  in  general.  If  there  were  not  as  for 
the  most  part  there  is,  wilful  neglect  in  those 
who  manage  them,  and  an  omission  even  of 
such  discipline  as  they  are  susceptible  of^  the 
objecu  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  atten- 
tion; and  the  aching  hearts  of  ten  thousand 
parents,  mourning  under  the  binerest  of  all  dis> 
appointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 
His  quarrel,  therefore,  is  with  the  mischief  at 
htrge,  and  not  with  any  particular  instance  of  it 

Book  T. 
THE   SOFA. 

Argument. 

Historical  deduction  of  seats,  from  the  stool  to  the 
Sofa.  A  school-boy's  ramble.  A  walk  in  the 
country.    The  scene  described.    Rural 
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BM  well  ai  lightB  delightful.  Another  walk. 
Mbtake  oonceming  the  charmi  of  mlitude  cor- 
rected. Colonnades  oommended.  Alcove,  and 
the  view  from  it  The  wildemeM.  The  grove. 
The  thresher.  The  neceasity  and  the  bene- 
fits of  exercise.  The  works  of  nature  superior 
to,  and,  in  some  instances,  inimitable  by,  art 
TThe  wearisoroenesB  of  what  is  commonly  called 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Change  of  scene  sometimes 
expedient.  A  common  described,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Crazy  Kate  introduced.  Gypsies. 
The  blessings  of  civilized  life.  The  state  most 
favorable  to  virtue.  The  South-Sea  islanders 
compassionated,  but  chiefly  Omai.  His  present 
state  of  mind  supposed.  Civilized  life  friendly 
to  virtue,  but  not  great  cities.  Great  cities,  and 
London  in  particular,  allowed  their  due  praises, 
but  censured.  F£te-champ6ire.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  reflection  on  the  fatal  effects  of 
dissipation  and  effeminacy  upon  our  public  mea- 
sures. 

I  SING  the  So&.    T,  who  lately  sang 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touch*d  with  awe 
The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Escap'd  with  pain  from  that  advont'rous  flight, 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
Th'  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use. 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soil,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile : 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Wash'd  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  grav*ly  bank 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud. 
Fearless  of  wrong,  repos'd  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barb'rous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  Invention ;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-«tools  were  then  created  ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
And  si%'ay'd  the  sceptre  of  his  infiint  realms : 
And  such,  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear. 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  driird  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refln'd 
Improved  the  simple  plan  ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular. 
And  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stufiTd, 
Induc'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tap'stry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needle-work  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish ;  sever'd  into  stripes. 
That  interlac'd  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  brac'd 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair ;  the  back  erect 
Distress'd  the  weory  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  sUpp'ry  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  port 
That  press'd  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 


These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest  vHiam  Fate  had  pbc: 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  wen-taim'd  hidei, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glaaay  smooih. 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimaoo  jam. 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  coahioo  fix'd. 
If  cushion  might  be  rall'd.  isrbat  harder  strad 
Than  the  firm  oak.  of  which  the  fi«me  was  £a; 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  feared 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.  The  lumber  stood 
Pond'rous  and  fix'd  by  its  own  maasy  vieiffat 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  theae,  some  m 
An  alderman  of  Cripfdegaf e  contiiv'd ; 
And  some  ascribe  tb'  inveniioD  to  a  pnesi. 
Burly,  and  big.  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  alope 
Receding  wide,  they  press'd  against  the  rib^ 
And  brais'd  the  side ;  and.  elevated  h^^ 
Taught  the  rais'd  shoulders  to  invade  the  esn 
Long  time  elape'd  or  ere  our  rugged  siret 
Complain'd,  though  incoromodioualy  pent  m. 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.    The  ladies  first 
*Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleas'd 
Than  when  employ'd  t'  accomnxxiato  the  far. 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  dend 
The  sofl  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentibrd  on  one  fhnae ; 
And  80  two  citizens  who  lake  the  air, 
Close-pack'd,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  aod  ooe. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame. 
By  soft  recumbency  of  out-atretch'd  limbs. 
Was  bliss  reserv'd  for  happier  daja    So  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
T*  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  worid. 
Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stcwia. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chaizs. 
And  Luxury  th'  accompliah'd  Sofa  last. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hir'd  to  watck  tbe  srl 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.     As  sweetly  he. 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  bov. 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure,* 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.    But  neither  skfp 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead . 
Nor  his,  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hoar, 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure ; 
Nor  sleep  enjoy'd  by  curate  in  bis  desk ; 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk,  aa  sweet. 
Compared  liinth  the  repose  the  Sofa  yiekh. 

O  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  Excess.    The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true;  but  gouty  Umb, 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk  throogh  Ismi 
Of  grassy  s^^nrth.  close-cropp'd  by  ntbbliog  ibMf 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  riyen*  brink 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bouods, 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  ThaoMs; 
And  stiil  remember,  nor  laiihoul  regret. 
Of  houn,  that  sorrow  since  has  modi  eodcar'd. 
How  oft,  my  alice  of  pocket-store  coosbdU 
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Still  hung'ring«  pennile«,  and  far  from  homei 
I  fed  on  icarlet  hips  and  stony  hawi. 
Or  Utuhing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare !  but  sach  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undeprav'd 
By  culinary  arts,  ansav*ry  deems. 
yo  Sola  then  awaited  my  return ! 
iVor  Soia  then  I  needed.  Youth  repairs 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
J  ncurring  short  fatigue ;  and,  though  our  yean. 
As  life  declines,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 
A  tooth,  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  color  from  the  locks  they  spare ; 
Tne  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot, 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
8wiA  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me. 
Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet ;  nor  jret  impatr'd 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect;  scenes  that  sooth*d 
Or  charm'd  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  pow'r  to  charm  me  still. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Wliose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirm'd  1^  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubted  long. 
Thou  know'st  my  praise  of  nature  moat  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjur'd  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  Uew, 
While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  misated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  diaeem'd 
The  distant  plow  slow-moving,  and  beside 
His  lab'ring  team,  that  swerv'd  not  from  the  track. 
The  sturdy  swain  diminish'd  to  a  boy!     * 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    There,  &st  rooted  in  their  bank. 
Stand,  never  overlook'd,  our  iav'rite  elms. 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 
While  &r  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tow'r, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  beUs 
J  list  undulates  upon  the  list'ning  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  view'd 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  siirvives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years, 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 
Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.  Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  loll  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
LJnnumber'd  branchee  waving  in  the  blast. 


And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  rear 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  clofl  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  natuA  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night:  nor  these  alone,  whose  notee 
Nice-finger'd  Art  must  emulate  in  vain> 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 
llie  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl. 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devis'd  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy ! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gath'ring  rains. 
Forth  steps  the  man — an  emblem  of  myself! 
More  delicate  his  tim'rous  mate  retires. 
When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet. 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay. 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home. 
The  task  o£  new  disoov'ries  falls  on  me. 
At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge, 
Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unknown 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair : 
Tis  perch 'd  upon  the  green  hill  top,  but  close 
Environ'd  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 
That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 
Peeps  at  the  vale  below ;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 
I  caird  the  low-roofd  lodge  the  Peasant's  Nest 
And,  hidden  as.  it  is,  and  for  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds,  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels. 
And  infonts  clam'rous  whether  pleas'd  or  pain'd 
Oft  have  I  wish'd  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 

Here,"  I  have  said,  *'  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure." 
Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well : 
He  dips  his  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch, 
And,  heavy  laden,  brings  his  bev'nige  home. 
Far  fetch'd  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  waits. 
Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door. 
Angry,  and  sad,  and  his  last  crust  consum'd.' 
So  forewell  envy  of  the  Peasant's  Nest ! 
If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  lifo 
Society  for  me !— -4hou  seeming  sweet. 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view ; 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  for  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.  Monument  of  ancient  taste. 
Now  scom'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bow'rs,  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  noolneas  of  decl^iing  day. 
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We  bear  our  shades  about  nt :  self-depriv'd 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  vnate  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus* — he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ning'd  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polish'd,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  &st) 
A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  bodge, 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  wnloi^'s  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flow'iy  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  ev'ry  step 
Our  foot  half-sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Rais'd  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigures  Earth ;  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name. 
In  clwmcters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  t*  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  ev'n  a  few. 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  th'  abyss  abhorr*d 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize. 
And  even  to  a  clown.   Now  roves  the  eye ; 
And,  posted  on  his  speculative  height, 
£xnlts  in  its  command.  The  sheep-fold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o*er  the  glebe. 
At  first  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but,  scaUer'd  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sun-burnt  hay-field  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  while,  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o*er  his  toam 
VocirrouB,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 
Diversified  with  trees  of  ev*ry  growth, 
Alike,  yet  various.  Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine, 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades ; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  wannish  gray;  the  willow  such. 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 
And  ash,  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still, 
liord  of  the  woods,  the  long-«urviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leav'd,  and  shining  in  the  sim. 
The  maple,  and  the  beach  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odors :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  Autumn  yet 
Have  chang'd  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honors  bright 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interp08*d  between,) 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water*d  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 
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Hence  the  declivity  is 
And  such  the  ro  ascent ;  between  ijta  tn^ 
A  little  naiad  her  impov*riah*d  «m 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fiUs  sgsih 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  pngres  mv. 
But  that  the  lordt  of  this  incln'd  deaooB, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  vwtm. 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltkas  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  apft 
Refreshing  change!  where  now  the  Usasf  9e' 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepp'd  at  once  into  a  cooler  clinM. 
Ye  fallen  avenues!  once  moie  I  nMmm 
Your  (ate  unmerited,  ooce  more  ivjoioe 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  surrivsL 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  gracefvl  sick. 
Yet  awful  as  the  oonaecmted  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  benesdi 
The  chequered  earth  seems  restlesi  ss  a  flooi 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  ii  the  lick 
Shot  through  the  boogha,  it  dances  as  ikefisBi 
Shadow  and  son-shine  interminghng  qaick. 
And  dark'ning  and  enlight'ning,  as  ibe  lesw 
Play  wanton,  ev'ry  moment,  ev'ry  spot     k^'. 
And   now,  with  nerves  new-brac'd  nifn 
We  tread  the  viildemeas,  whose  weiMl'd  nj» 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  eeay  sivee^ 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  boondsi    The  grove  recawa  m  wc: 
Between  the  upright  shaits  of  whose  tdl  da 
We  may  discern  ihe  thresher  at  his  taik 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  eoDsturi  hL 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  faiii 
Full  on  the  destin'd  ear.    Wide  flies  the  ciaft 
The  rustling  straw  sends  np  a  fivqoent  ssa 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  nooiHiay  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  yoar  hnh  of  dvsi 
A  nd  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  loi  kcs 
Before  he  eats  it — Tis  the  primal  cone; 
But  soften'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  wiiboot  s  grns 

By  ceaseless  action,  all  that  is  solsirti 
Constant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  betUk 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.  She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  die  ocfft 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  Worid 
Winds  from  all  quafteis  agitate  the  sir. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  fiir  tise. 
Else  noxmus ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  sod  aiei» 
All  feel  the  fresh'ning  impulse,  and  si«  dos*^ 
By  restless  undulation :  ev'n  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concusaion  of  the  !•«■: 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th'  impression  of  the  blast  with  provd  dJidvE. 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  anoonsdooi  am 
He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  onaairh  owe* 
His  firm  smbility  to  what  he  sooros, 
More  flx'd  below,  the  more  disforb'd  •^»'* 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  sre  bosi 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.  Himself  den^ 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  esnie. 
From  strenuous  toil  hi^  hoois  of  swselcil «» 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  Custom  bids,  but  bo  refreshflMBl  ^ 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  €jt,tm^ 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  thnsk, 
And  wither*d  muscle,  and  the  vapid  Msfi 
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Reproach  their  ownw  with  that  love  of  reit, 
To  which  he  forfeits  ev*n  the  reit  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords, 
And  thein  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  pow'is  of  (ancy  and  strong  thought  are  thein; 
Ev'n  age  itself  seems  privileg'd  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  fiom  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  vef  ran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most. 
Farthest  retires— an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oft'nest  sacrifice  are  fevor'd  least. 
The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws. 
Is  Nature's  dictate.  Strange!  there  should  be  found, 
Who,  self-impnson'd  in  their  proud  saloons. 
Renounce  the  odors  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom ; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pendl'd  scenes. 
Prefer  to  the  perfonnance  of  a  God 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand ! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art ; 
But  Nature's  works  &t  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill. 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see, 
C'onveys  a  distant  country  into  mine. 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye— eweet  Nature's,  ev*ry  sense. 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  k>fty  hills. 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales, 
And  music  of  her  woods — ^no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these ;  these  all  bespeak  a  pow'r 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast ; 
*Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  ev'ry  day  renew'd ; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprison'd  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapors,  dank 
And  clammy,  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Kficapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light ; 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthfhl  hue ; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguish'd  fires; 
He  u-alks,  he  leaps,  he  runs— is  wing'd  with  joy, 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  ev'ry  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  has  long  endur'd 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflam'd 
With  acrid  salts ;  his  very  heart  athirst. 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tail  side  he  stands,  possess'd 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort. 
And  mar,  the  fiice  of  Beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  vroe  appeari. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  feir 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteleas,  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 
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That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life, 

A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 

Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  the  heart 

Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 

Is  fiunish'd— finds  no  music  in  the  song. 

No  smartness  in  the  jest ;  and  wonders  why. 

Tet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 

Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread 

The  paraljrtic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 

But  cannot  pUy  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand. 

To  deal  and  shuflie,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits, 

Spectatress  both  and  specmcle,  a  sad 

And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Others  are  dregg'd  into  the  crowded  room 

Between  supporters;  and,  once  seated,  sit. 

Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 

Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 

These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  ev'n  these 

Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he, 

That  overhangs  a  tonrent,  to  a  twig. 

They  love  it,  and  yet  lothe  it ;  fear  to  die, 

Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 

Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?  No— the  dread 

The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 

Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame. 

And  their  invet'rate  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay?  That  honor  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — ^the  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day'spring  over-shoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those, 
Whose  head-aches  nail  them  to  a  ncion-day  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  hetray  their  pangs 
For  properly  stripp'd  off  by  cruel  cliance ; 
From  gaiety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain. 
The  mouth  with  blasp^Ainy,  the  heart  wiih  woe. 

The  Earth  was  maide  so  varions,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  might  be  iitdulg'd. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fede ;  the  weary  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  inclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  mtercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce  awhile. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love. 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please. 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  bis  hollow  clefis 
Above  the  reach  of  man.    His  hoary  bead. 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner, 
Bounid  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheen  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  halfwither'd  shrubs  he  Hhijv>-s, 
And  at  his  feet  the  bafiSed  billoi^s  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deform'd. 
And  dang'rous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fredi,  and,  rich  in  odorifrous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sensQ 
With  luxury  of  tinezpectcd  sweets. 
3N 
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There  often  wanders  one,  whom  bener  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  aatfn  trimm'd 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  serving-maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  leA  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  fbllow'd  him  through  ibaming  waves 
To  distant  shores ;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers ;  fancy  too. 
Delusive  most  where  ^'armest  Irishes  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smil'd  again !  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste ;  there  spends  the  livelong  dayi 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livelong  night   A  tatter'd  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heav'd  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve  ;  but  needful  food, 
Though  press'd  with  hunger  oft.  or  comelier  clothes, 
Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  asks  never^ — ^Kate  is 
cres'd. 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
0*ertDp  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.  A  kettle,  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transvefse, 
Receives  the  morseI---flesh  obscene  of  dog. 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloin'd 
From  his  accustom'd  pereh.  Hard-faring  race ! 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  ev'ry  hedge, 
Which,  kindled  with  d^  leaves,  just  saves  un- 

quench*d 
The  spark  of  life.  The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluu'ring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
T6  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place ; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 
Strange!  that  a  creature  nuonal,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature ;  aod,  though  capable  of  arts. 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself, 
8elf-banish*d  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honorable  toil ! 
Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness  oft 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb^ 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note. 
When  safe  occasion  ofiTera ;  and  with  dance. 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  resound. 
Such  health  and  gaiety  of  heart  ei\joy 
The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world  ; 
And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wand'ring  much. 
Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  th'  effects 
Of  lothesome  diet,  penury,  and  cold. 

Blest  he,  though  nndistinguish'd  from  the  erovnl 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure. 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  lean. 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many ;  but  supply 
Is  obvious,  phic*d  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temp'rete  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Hare  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 
Not  rode  and  sariy,  and  beset  with  thorns. 


And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she 
(If  e'er  she  springs  spontaneous)  in 
And  barbarous  dimes,  where  vkileiiee  ismu. 
And  strength  is  loid  of  all ;  but,  gcnde^  kuri. 
By  culture  tam'd.  by  liberty  rsfiesb^d. 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiaai  troth  ■oiDr'i 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  ssvsge  «y»: 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  sapplsnt 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot: 
The  chase  lor  sustenance,  precsrioos  tnst! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  comrsiat 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school,  in  which  be  leiai 
Sly  cireumvention,  unrelenting  hale. 
Mean  selfattachmont,  and  scarce  anght  besdt 
Thus  fare  the  shiv'ring  natives  of  the  oociK 
And  thus  the  rangeis  of  the  western  srarid. 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep^ 
Tow'rds  the  aniaretic   Even  the  frvor'd  idei 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  Sob 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grstefol  wk 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue ;  and,  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  whst  tfef  p» 
In  manners— victims  of  loxurions  essa 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  renoii 
From  all  that  sctenoe  traces,  art  inveoK 
Or  inspiration  teaches ;  and  incks'd 
In  boundless  oceans  never  to  be  pasi'd 
By  navigators  uninform'd  as  they. 
Or  plow'd  perhaps  by  British  baik  sgsin: 
But  for  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  nostcsK, 
Thee,  gentle  savage  I*  whom  no  kre  cf  ier 
Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps. 
Or  else  vainglory,  prompted  us  id  draw 
Forth  from  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  ihes  ks 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abow 
The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  sqosnder  life 
The  dream  is  past;  and  Ifaoa  hasi  kaai  ^ 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  tod  yanii 
And  horaestaU  thatchM  with  leaves.  Bsi  hK« 

found 
Their  former  chanusf  And,  having  seeBOsrria 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  oor  poaip 
Of  equipage,  our  gardena,  and  oor  sportK 
And  beard  oor  music;  are  thy  simple  fiies^ 
Thy  simple  fore,  and  all  thy  plain  debgbH. 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  7  And  have  itfj^ 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  om  f 
Rode  as  thou  art,  (for  we  retom'd  dise  nde 
And  ignorant,  except  of  oatwaid  shswj 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  hssrt 
And  spiritless,  as  never  lo  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soso  si  boss 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  besck 
And  asking  of  the  soige,  that  bathes  iby  i* 
If  ever  it  has  wash'd  our  distant  sbotei 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  hooeii  tesn. 
A  patriot's  for  his  ooontry :  thou  art  mi 
At  thought  of  her  foriom  and  algect  M. 
From  which  no  pow'r  of  thine  cso  isiKbtf'^ 
Thus  Fancy  paints  thee,  and,  tboogh t^»tB. 
Perhaps  em  little,  when  she  paints  tfcas  tk» 
She  tells  me  too,  that  duly  ev'ry  mom 
Thou  climb'st  the  mountain-lop^  with  esfO  <** 
Exploring  for  and  wide  the  wat'ty  mm 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England.  £t'i7*(*^ 
Seen  in  the  dim  boriaon  turns  thee  psie 
With  oeoflict  of  contending  hopes  ssif  ^ 
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lilt  comet  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve, 
V.  nd  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  weil-prepar'd 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
\.1as !  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.    Doing  good, 
Z>i8interested  good,  ia  not  our  trade. 
kVe  travel  far,  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
Vnd  roust  be  brib'd  to  compass  Earth  again 
3y  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
\nd  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  moat,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  diere, 
V'et  not  in  cities  ofl;  in  proud,  and  gay, 
A.nd  gain-devoted  cities.    Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  common  and  moat  noisome  sewer. 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  ev'ry  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  ita  likeness.     Rank  abundance  breeds. 
In  groes  and  paroper'd  cities,  sloth,  and  lust. 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
I  n  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach;  and  virtue,  taught 
ISy  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  th'  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurs'ries  of  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaim*d 
The  fairest  capital  of  alt  the  world. 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst 
There,  touch'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
AH  her  reflected  features.    Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  atone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  pow'rs  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Kach  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  plows  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
80  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  sren*ry  and  the  loveliest  forma. 
Wiipre  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzlcd,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots? 
In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact. 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans, 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In  London.    Where  has  ctirometce  such  a  mart. 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drain*d,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlarg'd,  and  still 
Increasing,  Loiidon  ?   Babylon  of  old 
Not  raore  the  glory  of  the  Earth  than  she, 
A  more  occomplish'd  world's  chief  gloiy  now. 

She  lias  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two. 
That  80  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  fool ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law ; 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  roblierB,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oO^iimes  honor  loo. 
To  peculaton  of  the  public  gold ; 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he,  that  puts 
Into  bis  over-gorig'd  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 


Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  Holy  Writ,  she  has  presum'd  t*  aimiil 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath-rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms. 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorc'd. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  \irtue,  gifbi 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  fields  and  groves  f 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine ; 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.   At  eve. 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  soflly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
The  splendor  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scar'd,  and  th'  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.    Folly  such  as  yours, 
Grac'd  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has  made  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done. 
Our  arch  of  empire,  stedfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  aoon  to  fall. 


Book  II. 
THE  TIME-PIECE. 

Argument. 

Reflections  suggested  by  the  condusion  of  the  for- 
mer book.  Peace  among  the  nations  recommended 
on  the  ground  of  their  common  fellowship  in  sor- 
row. Prodigies  enumerated.  Sicilian  earthquakes. 
Man  rendered  obnoxkMis  lo  theae  calamities  by 
ain.  God  the  agent  in  them.  The  phikaophy 
that  slops  at  secondary  cauaes  reproved.  Our  own 
late  miscarriages  accounted  for.  Satirical  Dotioe 
taken  of  our  trips  to  Fontaine-Bleau.  But  the 
pulpit,  not  satire,  the  proper  engine  of  refonna- 
tion.  The  reverend  advertiser  of  engraved  ser- 
mons. Petit-maitre  parson.  The  good  praaeher. 
Picture  of- a  theatrical  clerical  eoxoombi  Stoiy- 
tellen  and  jestera  in  the  pulpit  reproved.  Apos- 
trophe to  popular  applause.  Retaileia  of  ancient 
philosophy  expostulated  with.  Stun  of  the  whole 
matter.  Effects  of  sacerdotal  mismanagement  on 
the  laity.  Their  folly  and  extravagance.  The 
mischiefs  of  profusion.  Profusion  itself,  with  all 
its  consequent  evils,  ascribed,  as  lo  its  principal 
cause,  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  uaivenities. 
/ 

O  POR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemeas, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

Where  rumor  of  oppreasion  and  deceit^ 
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Of  unauccesaful  or  succesBful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more.    My  ear  is  pain'd, 

My  soul  is  sick,  with  ev'ry  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  Earth  is  fill'd. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 

It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  nat'ral  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd,  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  flnds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colored  like  his  own ;  and,  having  pow'r 

T'  enforce  the  wrong,  ibr  such  a  worthy  cause 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  otlier.    Mountains  interpos'd 

Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor'd 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 

Then  what  is  man  ?  And  what  man,  seeing  this, 

And  having  himrnn  feelings,  does  not  blush. 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  roe,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep* 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  &sten  them  on  him. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home — ^Then  why  abroad  7 

And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  ara  free ; 

,  They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fiilL 
lliat's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  pioud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then. 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 

-  Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  pow'r 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse. 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid. 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease, 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  gen'ral  doom.*  When  were  the  winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 
When  did  the  waves  ao  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ? 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteors  t  from  above, 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain'd. 
Have  kindled  beaoims  in  the  skies ;  and  th'  old 
And  crazy  Earth  has  had  her  shaking  flts 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  foil, 

'  And  Nature  t  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  dose  of  all  ?   But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaooompUsh'd  yet; 


*  AlludlDf  to  the  calamities  in  Jamaica, 
t  August  18, 1783. 

t  Alluding  to  tbe  Ay,  that  covered  both  Eofope  and 
Asia  doriDf  the  wbols  summer  of  1783. 


Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bofok 
Displeasare  in  His  breast,  who  smites  the  Eoi 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  dsKne 
And  stand  expos'd  by  comm<n  peocan^ 
To  what  no  few  have  foit,  there  sfaoold  bepott 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  \an. 

Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scatter'd,  where  the  shapely  colona  Mod. 
Her  palaces  are  dust    In  all  her  streeii 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  cbori 
Are  silenU  Revelry,  and  dance,  and  Atom 
SuflTer  a  syncope  and  solemn  paisBe; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  tremUii^  ilip 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  sloDe. 
How  does  tbe  Earth  receive  him  I — «iih  nk  rr< 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  kii^{ 
Pours  she  not  all  her  (Nicest  frails  abfosd, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  guu, 
Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  tmdi? 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.    Her  bolkm  «m:) 
Conceiving  thunders  through  a  thoumnd  deepi 
And  fiery  caverns,  roan  beneath  hb  SaoL 
The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountain  avk^ 
For  he  has  tooch'd  them.   From  th'  extraaes  > . 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss. 
His  wrath  is  busy,  and  his  frown  is  felt 
The  rocks  fall  headfong.  and  the  vallcjfi  lise. 
The  rivers  die  into  afienatve  pools, 
And,  charg'd  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  t ;» 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  tranaformaiioD  atna^ 
Grows  fluid ;  and  the  fiz'd  and  rooted  eaiih. 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swdk 
Or  with  vortiginous  and  hideous  whiri 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.    ImoKOBe 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  paiigi 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  ev'zy  side. 
And  fugitive  in  vain.  The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifled ;  and  with  all  its  sod 
AUghting  in  for-distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  posseasor,  and  survives  the  change: 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upKimsiii 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height, 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voioe 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  ini-adei  liie  ^ 
Resistless.    Never  such  a  sudden  flood. 
Upridg'd  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  chaiie. 
Poeseas'd  an  inland  scene.  Where  now  the  i^. 
That  press'd  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depin. 
Look'd  to  tbe  sea  for  safety  f  They  are  gooe, 
Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deefk 
A  prince  with  half  his  people!  Ancient  emu 
And  roofi  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  • 
Whore  beauty  oft  and  letter'd  worth  ( 
Life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  dt 
Fall  prone :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  blk 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigon  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terron  of  the  day,  that  sets  then  fiea 
Who  then,  that  has  thee,  wxwld  not  hoM  tfcte, 
Freedom  I  whom  they  that  teee  thee  sp  regrrt. 
That  ev'n  a  judgment,  making  way  for  iIm 
Seems  in  their  eyes  a  merey  for  thy  sake  f 

Such  evil  Sin  hath  wrought;  and  sodi  i ^ 
Kindled  in  Heav'n,  that  it  burns  dom  lo  E^ 
And  in  the  fniious  inquest,  that  it  mskei 
On  God's  behalf;  lay*  waste  hie  feiieit  ««^ 
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The  very  elementi,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  aerve  bis  wants. 
Conspire  against  him.   With  his  breath  he  dram 
A  plague  into  his  blood ;  and  cannot  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  bat  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  t'  o'erwhelm  him :  or  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  liie. 
And,  needing  none  assistance  of  th.e'Storm, 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds, 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave :  nor  so  content, 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood. 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfi. 
What  then !  were  they  the  wicked  ahpve  all« 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  &st-aochor'd  isle 
Mov'd  not,  while  ihein  was  rock'd,  like  a  light 
The  sport  of  ev*ry  wave  t  No:  none  are  clear. 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.   But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt  and  to  the  shaAs 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark ; 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant    If  he  spar'd  net  them, 
Tremble  and  be  amaz'd  at  thine  escape. 
For  guiltier  England,  lest  be  spare  not  thee! 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill,  that  chequer  life! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  conoens  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate) ;  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unlbrMeen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  afiain. 
This  truth  Philosophy,  though  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument  foigets» 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  stilU 
Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it  God  proelaima 
His  hot  displeasure  against  Ibolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  Heav'na 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 
lie  calls  ibr  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Bk>w8  mildew  from  between  his  shrivel'd  lips. 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.  He  springs  his  mine% 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  phikisopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  dkoordant  springs 
And  principles :  of  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  efiects; 
Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels. 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discov'ry  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  effect  or  heal  it?    Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  7 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  hb  means, 
To  drown  it  ?  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacbus  reservoir  of  means, 
Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  r 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  ey»«alve ;  ask  of  him. 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  oause  of  all. 


England,  widi  all  thy  fruits,  1  love  thee  still — 
My  country !  and.  while  yet  a  nook  is  left. 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flow'r,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bow'rs. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  efoquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  ray  task : 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thund'rer  there.  And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  efileminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 
How.  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense. 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenc'd  o'er 
With  odors,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight;  when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  ev'ry  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might 
That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praise  enough 
To  fill  th'  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  Vftm  his  mother's  tongue 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honors,  and  forewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter ;  they  have  fiiirn, 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory ;  one  in  arras, 
And  one  in  council — Wolfo  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 
And  Chatham  heartaick  of  his  country's  shame ! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.  Chatham,  still 
Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secur'd  it  by  an  unforgiving  fiown. 
If  any  wrong'd  her.   Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force,. 
And  an  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  lev'd. 
Those  suns  are  set  O  risa  some  other  such ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamen  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.   Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets. 
That  no  rude  savor  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility !  Breathe  soft; 
Te  clarionets ;  and  softer  still,  ye  flutes ; 
That  winds  and  watem,  luH'd  by  magic  sounds,. 
May  bear  us  smoothly  te  the  Gallic  shore ! 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire — ^let  it  pass. 
True ;  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
Thatpick'd  the  jewel  out  of  England's  crown.. 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass— 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state ! 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice^  but  at  once 
Foigets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  hb  direst  foe  a  firiend's  embrace. 
And.  sham'd  as  we  have  been,  to  th'  very  beard 
Brav'd  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  prov'd 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Insur'd  us  mnrt'ry  there,  we  yet  retain 
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Some  small  pre-eminenoe ;  we  jully  boait 
At  least  superior  jockeysbip,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  the  tarf  as  all  our  own ! 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame,  ye  might  conceal  at  home, 
In  foreign  eyes ! — be  grooms,  and  win  the  plate, 
Where  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown!— 
'Tis  gen'rous  to  communicate  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it.  Folly  is  soon  leam'd : 
And  under  such  preceptors  who  can  fiul  ? 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains, 
Which  only  poets  know.  The  shifli  and  turns, 
Th'  expedients  and  inventions  multiform, 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win — 
T'  arrest  the  fleeting  images,  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fiist. 
And  force  them  sit,  till  he  has  pencil'd  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views ; 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art. 
That,  each  may  find  lis  most  propitious  light, 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  loss 
Than  by  the  labor  and  the  skill  it  cost; 
Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import. 
That  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man ! 
He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 
Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.   But  ah !  not  such. 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  moat 
But  is  amusement  all  7  Studious  of  song. 
And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 
I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  woiid 
Be  loudest  in  their  praise,  who  do  no  more. 
Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay! 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dreas. 
Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch ; 
But  where  are  its  sublimer  trophies  found  ? 
What  vice  has  it  subdued  ?  whose  heart  redaim'd 
By  rigor,  or  whom  laogh'd  into  reform  ? 
Alas !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tam'd : 
Laughed  at,  be  laughs  again;  and,  stricken  hard 
Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 
That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands. 

The  pulpit,  therefore,  (and  I  name  it  fiU'd 
With  solemn  awe,  that  Inds  roe  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thingO^> 
The  pulpit,  (when  the  sat'rist  has  at  last. 
Strutting  and  vap'ring  in  an  empty  school. 
Spent  all  his  force,  and  roade  no  proselyte,)— 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs.) 
Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
TThe  most  important  and  effectual  guard. 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies ! — ^His  theme  divine. 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispera  peace. 
He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
B«claims  ihe  wand'rer.  binds  the  broken  heart. 


And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply 

Of  heav'nly  temper,  furnishes  widi 

Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  ev'iy  mk 

Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  vrar 

The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect! 

Are  all  such  teachers  t — Would  to  Heaven  iSwnr 

But  hark— the  doctor's  voice !  &st  wedg'd  betvcs 

Two  empiric*  l^e  stands,  and  with  swoln  checb 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trompet  Keener  far 

Than  all  invective  is  his  ix>ld  haraogne. 

While  through  that  public  <Hgan  of  report 

He  hails  the  clergy ;  and,  defying  abaine, 

Announces  to  the  worid  his  own  and  tbein! 

He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  scboob  ^mmi 

And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  lone. 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  pcaj  r 

Th'  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  into  modem  use  ;  traiMfbtms  oU  ]rifli 

To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  etf^ 

Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  ans. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  wtic! 

0  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be, 

That  grare  and  learned  clerks  should  need  «ch  ai 
He  doubdeai  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droD, 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before- 
Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  ot  the  dwrch! 

I  venerate  the  roan,  whose  heart  is  wsm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  sod  sksrlt 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof) 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  csuse. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  theoielm 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manoeis  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
Frequent  in  park,  with  lady  at  his  side. 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  cvd; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold. 
And  well  prepar'd,  by  ignorance  and  doik 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world. 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  dave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride- 
From  such  aposdes,  O  ye  mitred  heads. 
Preserve  the  chureh !  and  lay  not  carelesi  hiai 
On  skulls,  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  lesm 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Pwl 
Were  he  on  Earth,  w*ould  hear,  approve,  sad  on 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.  I  wooM  nee 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  deago. 

1  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  uncorropt ;  in  language  plaia 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  sotemn,  cbsHe. 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  iropreis'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  cbsife. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  M» 
May  feel  it  too;  afiectionate  in  look. 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomei 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture!— Is  it  Iike7-^keiiiMa^ 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  wiib  t«^^ 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  prononoce  t  ^^'^ 
Cry — ^Hem ;  and  reading  what  they  netef  «*» 
Just  fifleen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  wi 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  ibeica*- 
In  man  or  Hioman,  but  far  most  in  ntf* 
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And  nioit  of  all  in  man  that  miniflten 

And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  eoul  I  lothe 

All  aflectation.  *Tia  my  perfect  aoom ! 

Object  of  my  implacable  diigoat 

What ! — will  a  man  play  tiicki,  will  he  indulge 

A  silly  fimd  conceit  of  his  fiur  form. 

And  just  proportion,  faahionaUe  mien. 

And  pretty  dice,  in  preaenoe  of  hia  God  t 

Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropea, 

As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 

And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  tyeu. 

When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 

He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shamea 

His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth. 

Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 

Therefore  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare. 

And  start  theatric,  practis'd  at  the  glass! 

I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 

Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  beadea. 

Though  learn'd  with  labor,  and  though  much  admir'd 

By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-inforra*d. 

To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 

neard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men, 

IVlisled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 

Through  the  press'd  nostril,  spectaele-bestrid. 

Some  decent  in  demeanor  while  they  preach, 

That  task  peribrm'd,  relapae  into  themselves ; 

And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 

Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  ev'ry  eye. 

Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not! 

Forth  comes  the  pocket-mirror. — ^First  we  stroke 

An  eyebrow;  next  compose  a  straggling  lock ; 

Then  with  an  air  moat  gracefully  perfonn'd 

Fall  hack  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 

And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 

With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low : 

The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 

I  ts  bergamot,  or  aids  th*  indebted  eye 

With  opera-glass,  to  watch  the  moving  scene, 

And  recognize  the  slow-retiring  fiiir. — 

^[ow  this  is  fulsome ;  and  offends  me  more 

Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 

And  rustic  coarseness  would.  A  heav*n)y  mind 

JMay  be  indiff*rent  to  her  house  of  clay. 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care ; 

But  how  a  body  so  ftntastie,  trim. 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 

Can  lodge  a  heav'nly  mind — demands  a  doubt 

He,  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.  'TIS  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t*  address 
The  skittish  iancy  with  facetious  talea. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart! 
So  did  not  Paul.   Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Yuur  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  foil 
fio :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause. 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.  He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  truth  and  sobemeas  assail'd  in  vain. 

O  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  T 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 


But  swell'd  into  a  gust-— who  then,  alas ! 

With  alt  his  canvaas  set,  and  inexpert. 

And  therefore  heedless,  can  writhsland  thy  pow'r  f 

Praise  from  the  rivel'd  lips  of  toothlea  bald 

Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 

And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 

Respectful  of  the  smutch'd  artificer, 

la  (^  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 

The  bias  of  the  purpose.  How  much  more, 

Pour'd  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 

In  language  soft  as  Adoration  breathes! 

Ah,  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 

Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ! 

Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempitemial  source 
Of  light  divine.  But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
Drew  from  the  stream  below.   More  favoKd  we 
Drink,  when  we  choosy  it,  at  the  fountain-head. 
To  them  it  flow'd  much  mingled  and  defil'd 
With  hurtful  error,  prejudice,  and  dreams 
Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  call'd, 
But  folsely.  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanc'd 
The  thirst  than  slak'd  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild. 
In  vain  they  push'd  inquiry  to  the  birth 
And  spring-time  of  the  world ;  ask'd.  Whence  is  man? 
Why  formed  at  all  ?  and  wherefore  as  he  is? 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker?  with  what  rites 
Adore  him  ?  Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  ? 
Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works  7 
Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed  ? 
Or  does  the  tomb  take  all  ?  If  he  survive 
His  ashes,  where  ?  and  in  what  weal  or  woe  ? 
Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve.  Their  answers,  vague 
And  all  at  random,  fabulous  and  dark. 
Left  them  as  dark  themselves.  Their  rules  of  life. 
Defective  and  unsanction'd,  prov'd  too  weak 
To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 
Blind  Nature  to  a  God  not  yet  reveal'd. 
Tia  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts. 
Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own, 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life, 
That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 
Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 
My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 
Of  Academus — is  this  folse  or  true  ? 
Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools  ? 
If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  cv'ry  turn 
To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 
Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  him  reside 
Grace,  knowledge,  comfort — an  unfathom'd  store  7 
How  oft,  when  Paul  has  serv'd  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully,  preach'd ! 
Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learnere  of  a  Savior's  worth. 
Preach  it  who  might   Such  was  their  love  of  truth 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candor  loo ! 

And  thus  it  is->The  pastor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flatt'ry  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendor,  and  t'  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  learn  ; 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teacn ; 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct ; 
Exposes,  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace. 
The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  mnch 
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Hie  brightest  truths,  thet  nian  has  ever  teen 

For  ghoetly  counael ;  if  it  either  &U 

Below  the  exigeooe,  or  be  not  back'd 

With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 

Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver*s  part ; 

Or  be  dishonor'd  in  th'  exterior  form 

And  mode  of  its  conveyance,  by  such  tricks 

As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  ain 

And  histrionic  mumm'ry,  that  let  down 

The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage ; 

Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 

The  weak  perhaps  are  mov'd,  but  are  not  taught, 

While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 

Takes  deeper  root,  confirm'd  by  what  they  see. 

A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 

Upon  the  roving  and  untutor'd  heart 

Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped, 

The  laity  run  wild. — But  do  they  now  ? 

Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinc'd. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one ;  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitocB,  that  mother*diurch  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.   Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fif^y  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence, 
What  was  a  monitor  in  George's  days  t 
My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 
Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things. 
Since  Heav'n  would  sure  grow  weary  of  a  world 
Productive  only  of  a  race  like  oun, 
A  monitor  is  wood — plank  shaven  thin. 
We  wear  it  at  our  backs.  There,  closely  brac'd 
And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  bard 
The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones. 
And  binds  the  shoulders  flat.   We  prove  its  use 
Sov'reign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form,  not  imw  gymnastic  as  of  yore, 
From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot 
But  thus  admonidi'd,  we  can  walk  erect — 
One  proof  at  least  of  manhood !  while  the  friend 
Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge. 
Our  habits,  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 
And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his. 
Just  (dease  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full, 
But  change  with  ev*ry  moon.   The  sycophant. 
Who  waiti  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date; 
Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye ; 
Finds  one  ilUmade,  another  obsolete ; 
This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill-oonc«iv*d ; 
And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns^ 
With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 
Variety 's  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor.  We  have  run 
Through  ev*ry  change,  that  Fancy,  at  the  loam 
Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply ; 
And,  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 
A  real  elegance,  a  little  us'd. 
For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise. 
We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  comforts  cease.  Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean ;  puts  out  our  fires ; 
And  introduces  hunger,  fhtst,  and  woe. 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 
What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  how  to  lire. 
Would  fail  t'  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 
A  form  as  ipendid  as  the  proudest  there, 
Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cost  1 
A  man  o'  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enoughs 
With  reasonable  forecast  and  dispatch, 
T'  insure  a  side-box  station  at  half-prico. 


You  think,  perhaps,  to  delicaie  hb  dras. 
His  daily  Cin  as  delicate.  Alas ! 
He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  be  mtm 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hongry  yet! 
The  rout  is  Folly's  drde,  which  she  dim 
With  magic  wand.    So  potent  is  the  spell. 
That  none,  deeoy'd  into  that  fittal  ring. 
Unless  by  Heaven's  pecoUar  grsee,  cscspe. 
There  we  grow  early  grey,  boC  never  wm; 
There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  fiieod; 
Solicit  pleasure,  hopelesa  of  sDceesi; 
Waste  youth  in  occupatioas  only  fit 
For  second  childhood,  and  devote  oU  age 
To  sports,  which  only  childhood  cooU  eum 
There  they  are  happiest,  who  diesemUe  bed 
Their  wearinees;  and  they  the  moeC  poUe. 
Who  squander  time  and  neasare  with  s  tmk 
Though  at  their  own  destructioBi.  She  ikt  ato 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  cooteaiai  thBs  l 
And  hares  their  coming.   They  (what  ees  tiifrW 
Make  just  reprisals;  and  with  cringe  sad  da^ 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  ef  her. 
All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  fmei  her  Gort 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  ■onsogihs 
And  gild  our  chamber-ceiling  as  they  psB» 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  aflbid. 
Is  hackney'd  home  unlackey'd ;  who^  in  birii 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  dov. 
And.  at  the  watchman's  lantern  bononisi  bts. 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left 
Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  thorrv 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  oflTring  op 
Their  last  poor  pittance — Fortune,  man  mm 
Of  goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  &r 
Than  all  that  held  their  routs  an  Juno's  Bw  s^ 
So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  WorU; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  dnios. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hoM  then  te. 
With  eyes  of  anguish  execrate  their  ki. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dsoee  ips- 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues, 
That  viraste  our  vitals ;  peculataoo,  ssle 
Of  honor,  peijury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law. 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  ss  kces 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel ; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  ev'ry  bat 
At  the  right  door.  Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion,  unreslrain'd  with  all  that's  faeie 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  buid. 
And  bred,  within  the  mem'ry  of  no  fc«. 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  oU. 
A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  vice :  it  eats  up  sll 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use : 
Makea  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  bs  npf* 
And  gibbeted,  as  &st  as  calchpole  da«i 
Can  seize  the  slipp'ry  prey:  unties  the  ko« 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  bsod 
That  holds  mankind  toother,  to  aacouiT' 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  loiti 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  efTecti. 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin :  hardens,  blio(i«i 
And  warps,  the  consciences  of  poUie  b*V, 
Till  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue ,  mock  ibe  w» 
That  trust  them;  and  in  th'  end  disdfl««"" 
That  wouM  have  slMx^k'd  Credulity  hendC 
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L'nmask'd,  voochtafing  this  their  sole  eicuse 
Since  all  alike  ore  selBsh,  why  not  they  ? 
Thia  doae  ProfusioD,  and  th*  accuned  cause 
Of  such  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days. 
When  learning,  viitue,  ptetyt  and  truth. 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  vriih  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  call'd  Discipline.  His  bead, 
2s'ot  yet  by  Time  completely  silver'd  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  iraakish  youth, 
But  strong  lor  service  still,  and  unimpaired. 
His  eye  vfaa  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Play'd  on  his  lips ;  and  in  his  speech  was  beard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.  He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth. 
That  blush 'd  at  its  own  praise ;  and  preas  the  youth 
Close  to  his  side,  that  pleas*d  him.  Learning  grew 
Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vig'roos  plant ; 
The  mind  was  well-inibrm'd,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must. 
That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke : 
His  frown  was  foil  of  tenor,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe. 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Loet  favor  back  again,  and  clos*d  the  breach. 
But  discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declin'd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheums  of  age;  his  voice,  unstrung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  mov'd  derision  more 
Than  rev'renoe  in  perveno  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend ;  «od  Discipline  at  length, 
O'erlook'd  and  unemploy'd,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  Study  langnish'd,  Emulation  slept. 
And  Virtue  fled.  The  schools  became  a  scene     * 
or  solemn  (arce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts. 
His  cap  well  lin'd  with  logic  not  his  own. 
With  parrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar's  part. 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  Compromise  had  place,  and  Scrutiny 
Became  stone  Mind  ;  Precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  pone  was  sa 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued ; 
Tbo  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  ban  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  op'ning  with  a  touch ; 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade ; 
The  tasBel'd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mock'ry  of  the  world !  What  need  of  these 
For  gameatera,  jockeys,  brothellen  impure, 
Spendthriftt.  and  booted  sportsmen,  ofl'ner  seen 
With  belied  waist  and  pointen  at  their  heels. 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty  ?  What  was  leam*d, 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  luch  expense,  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  lib'ral  hand  of  k>ve. 
If  iquander'd  in  punuit  o£  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures ;  buys  the  boy  a  name. 
That  iiti  a  stigma  on  his  fother's  house. 
And  cleoves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wean  it.  What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
Tb«  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
95 


Add  to  such  erudition,  thus  acquir'd. 

Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  profess'd? 

They  n»y  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 

His  folly ;  but  to  spoil  him,  is  a  task 

That  bids  defiance  to  th'  united  pow'n 

Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 

Now  bUune  we  most  the  nunlings  or  the  nurse  T 

The  children  crook'd,  and  twisted,  and  deform'd, 

Through  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye 

And  slumbering  oscitancy  man  the  brood  ? 

The  nune,  no  doubt  Regardless  of  her  charge, 

She  needs  herself  correction ;  needs  to  learn. 

That  it  tt  dang'rous  sporting  with  the  world. 

With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 

The  nurture  of  ber  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.  I  had  a  brother  once — 
Peace  to  the  mem'ry  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  mannen  too! 
Of  mannen  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
Wh^  gay  Good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  grac'd  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred ;  and  was  honor'd,  lov'd,  and  wept. 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  temper'd  happily,  and  mix'd 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 
Of  what  JM  excellent  in  man,  they  thint 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them :  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  othen  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad. 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves. 
Small  thanks  to  those,  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Expos'd  their  inexperience  to  the  snare. 
And  lefl  them  to  an  undfi«cted  choice. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed. 
In  vhich  are  kept  our  arrows !  Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use. 
What  vi-onder,  i£  dischaig'd  into  the  world, 
They  shame  their  shooten  with  a  random  flight, 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathen  drunk  with  wine ! 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war, 
With  such  artill'ry  arm'd.  Vice  parries  wide 
Th*  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw. 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  track'd  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His  birth-place  and  his  dam  7  The  country  mourns. 
Mourns  because  ev'ry  plague,  that  ran  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice,  that  policy  has  rais'd. 
Swarms  in  all  quarlere :  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  ev'ry  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them ;  and  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found: 
Found  too  where  most  oflfensive,  in  the  skirls 
Of  the  rob'd  pedagogue !  Else  let  lb'  arraign'd 
Stand  up  unconcious,  and  refute  the  charge. 
So  when  the  Jewkh  leader  stretch'd  his  arm. 
And  wav'd  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 
Spawn'd  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
Polluting  Egypt:  gardens,  fields,  and  plains, 
Were  cover'd  with  the  pest ;  the  streets  were  fill'd ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook  ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scap'd ; 
And  the  land  stank — so  num'rous  was  the  fry. 
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BookUI 
THE  GARDEN. 

Argumtnt. 

8elf-ff«coUection  and  reproof.  Addrev  to  do- 
mestic happineei.  Some  accoonC  of  mytelf. 
The  vanity  of  many  of  their  pumiiti»  who  are 
reputed  wiae.  Juetification  of  my  censures. 
Divine  illomination  necemaiy  to  the  most  expert 
philosopher.  The  question,  What  is  truth?  an- 
swered by  other  questions.  Domestic  happiness 
addressed  again.  Few  lovers  of  the  country. 
My  tame  hare.  Occupations  of  a  retired  gen- 
tleman in  his  garden.  Pruning.  Framing. 
Green-bouse.  Sowing  of  flower-seeds.  The 
country  preferable  to  the  town  even  in  the  win- 
ter. Reasons  why  it  is  deserted  at  that  sea^ 
son.  Ruinous  effects  of  gaming,  and  of  eipen- 
sive  improvement  Book  ^  concludes  with  an 
apostrophe  to  the  metropolis. 

As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brekes 

Entangled  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 

His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home ; 

Or,  having  long  in  miry  wajrs  been  foil'd 

And  sore  discomfited,  from  slough  to  slough 

Plunging  aiul  halfdespairing  of  escape ; 

If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  green'sward  smooth 

And  faithful  to  the  foot,  bis  spirits  rise, 

He  cherups  brisk  his  eaiverecting  steed, 

And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease ; 

So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  calFd 

T'  adorn  the  So&  with  eulogium  due. 

To  tell  its  slumbers,  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 

Have  rambled  wide.   In  country,  city,  seat 

Of  academic  fame  (howe'eV  deserved). 

Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengag'd  at  last 

But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 

I  mean  to  tread.  I  feel  myself  at  large. 

Courageous,  and  refreshed  for  future  toil. 

If  toil  await  me,  or  if  dangers  new. 

Since  pulpiis  fail,  and  sounding-boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound. 
What  chance  that  I,  to  &roe  so  little  known, 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much. 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
CMck  the  satiric  thong  7  "Twere  wiser  fiir 
For  me,  enamour'd  of  sequeater'd  scenes, 
And  charm'd  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose. 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or  vine. 
My  languid  limbs,  when  summer  sears  the  plains ; 
Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  sofl 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth ; 
There,  undisturb'd  by  folly,  and  appriz'd 
How  great  the  danger  of  disturbing  her, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or  at  least  confine 
Remarks  thai  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat  Disgust  cooceal'd 
Is  oft-times  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
or  Paradise,  that  hast  surviv'd  the  foil ! 
Though  few  ik>w  taste  thee  unimpair'd  and  pure, 
Or  tasting  !ong  enjoy  thee !  too  infirm. 
Or  too  inRanttous,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Oi  temper  nheds  into  ihy  crystal  cup ; 


Thou  art  the  naiw  of  Viiftie,  m  lUas  si» 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  tktt  m. 
Heaven-bom,  sind  deatin'd  lo  the  lUcs  ign. 
Th6u  art  not  known  where  Ptcasom  is  sdv'i 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  ■nsie*  mm 
And  v^snd'riag  eyes,  still  leasdng  on  Iks  «m 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  tmppon ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  oonstam,  haliiig  ckvR, 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  tratb4ried  hn 
Joys,  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  snde 
Of  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  renown! 
Till  prostitution  elbows  ns  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets ;  and  senstes  Me 
Conven'd  for  purposes  of  empire  ka, 
Than  to  release  th'  adult'reas  from  her  bosd. 
Th'  adult'ress !  what  a  theme  for  sngiy  rax! 
What  provocation  to  th*  indignant  heart 
That  feels  for  injur*d  love !  but  I  disdsia 
The  nauseous  task,  to  paint  her  as  die  in 
Cruel,  abandon'd,  glorying  in  hershaBe! 
No : — ^let  her  pass,  and  charioted  akmg 
In  guilty  splendor,  shake  the  public  wsn; 
The  frequency,  of  crimes  has  wash*d  then  vka 
And  verve  of  mine  shall  never  faiand  the  ami 
Whom  matrons  now  of  character  unaank'i 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  sshaai'd  tossK 
Virtue  and  vice  had  boand'ries  in  old  tin^ 
Not  to  be  pasB*d :  and  she,  that  had  moaar'd 
Her  sex*s  hofK>r.  was  renoonc'd  herself 
By  all  that  prized  it;  not  for  prudery's  asks; 
But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 
Twas  hold  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waC 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received : 
But  was  a  wholesome  rigor  in  the  muo. 
And  taught  th'  nnblemish*d  to  preserve  wA  as 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  sIL 
Men  too  we^  nice  in  honor  in  those  dsfs. 
And  judg'd  offenders  well.   Then  he  dtf  liatfi 
And  pocketed  a  prise  by  fraud  obtaieU 
Was  mark'd  and  shunn'd  aa  odious.  Etfi^^ 
His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  ev'ry  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 
Paid  with  the  blood,  that  he  had  bsiely  apirU 
The  price  of  his  de&ult  But  now^-ye^  ass 
We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair. 
So  lib'ral  in  construction,  and  so  ridi 
In  Christian  charily,  (good-natnr'd  sge!) 
That  they  are  safe,  sinnen  of  eidier  sei, 
Transgress  what  lawa  they  may.  WelMn«'<^'^ 

bred, 
Well-equipag'd,  is  ticket  good  enough. 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door. 
Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may. 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yeC 
May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  adaa^ 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  ^nth  sorb  eve. 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applsoie; 
But  she  has  burnt  her  mask  not  needed  here. 
Where  viie  has  such  allowance,  thst her rinfa 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  v»- 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  lefl  the  herd 
Long  since.   With  many  an  arrow  deep  in^^'^ 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  witWi**^' 
To  seek  a  trsnqoil  death  in  distant  tfaidei 
There  was  I  found  by  one.  who  bed  hioff^ 
Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.   In  his  side  he  tne. 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  Ktii 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darn. 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heai'd,  and  bide  ot"^ 
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Since  then,  with  few  BMociates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods,  I  wander,  &r  from  thoee 
My  former  p«rtners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  lew  aasociatefl,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wand'rers,  gone  aatmy 
Each  in  his  own  delusion ;  they  are  loet 
In  chase  of  fancied  happineas,  still  woo*d 
And  never  won.    Dream  aAer  dream  ensues; 
And  still  they  dream,  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  world 
\Viih  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind. 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  haU^ 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  aod  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  as  gay, 
As  if  createid  only  like  the  fly. 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon. 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise. 
And  pregnant  with  discov'ries  new  and  raie. 
Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  leata 
Of  heroes  little  known ;  and  call  the  rant 
A  history :  describe  the  man,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note, 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 
As  they  had  known  him  fiom  his  mother's  womh. 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein. 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design. 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 
,  His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  ha<£ 
Or,  having,  kept  concealU    Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  leara, 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industfioas  still. 
Contrive  creation;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fix'd. 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  light 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants;  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.     And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  Ump 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
Is  *t  not  a  pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Great  pity  too. 
That  having  wielded  th*  elements,  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way. 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot! 
Ah !  what  is  life  thus  spent  ?  and  what  are  they 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  ?  all  fiur  smoke- 
Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.     When  I  see  such  games 
Play'd  by  the  creatures  of  a  Pow'r  who  sweara 
That  he  will  judge  the  Earth,  and  call  the  Ibol 
To  a  tfharp  reck'ning,  that  has  liv'd  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  leam'd. 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceiv'd. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  bat  it  sleeps, 
While  thoughtful  n»n  is  plansiUy  amos'd. 


Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

**Twere  well,"  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arch'd,  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
**  Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  World  to  live 
As  the  World  pleases:  what's  the  World  to  youT 
Much.    I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  mUk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep. 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangen  to  each  other  ?  Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  roeand'ring  there. 
And  catechize  it  well :  apply  thy  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own ;  and,  if  it  be. 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art. 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  f 
True,  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 
In  arts  like  yours.    I  cannot  call  the  swifl 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds, 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath ; 
I  cannot  analyze  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  lum'nous  point. 
That  seems  half-quench*d  in  the  immense  abyss : 
Such  pow*n  I  boast  not — neither  can  I  rest 
A  sileAt  wimess  of  the  headlong  rage. 
Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant,  that  man  khould  scale  the 
Heav'ns 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom,  in  his  works 
Though  wondrous :  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather,  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind,  indeed,  enlighten'd  from  above. 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  nmnner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube. 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  Observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  bis  fiimily  of  worlds. 
Discover  him.  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birtb» 
And  dark  in  things  divine.    Full  oflen  too 
Our  viay  ward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  author  more; 
From  instrumenml  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  aind  reveal 
Truths  undiscem'd  but  by  that  holy  light. 
Then  all  is  plain.    Phikisophy,  baptiz'd 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  kim  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  oym. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  pray'r 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  winp. 
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And  fed  on  manna !   And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  Briuah  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  disoemroent  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  fam'd 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefilM. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  &ir  flow'r  dishevel'd  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  gen'ral  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flow'r  on  Earth 
la  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  ?  Twas  Pilate's  question  put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deign'd  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  ?  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  f — ^Freely — 'tis  his  joy. 
His  glory,  and  his  nature  to  impart 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What's  that,  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book, 
And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat. 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  t 
That  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 
The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more ; 
His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  fbr  reproach  !— 
That,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account, 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  f 
What  pearl  is  it,  that  rich  men  caimot  huy. 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despis'd  of  all, 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  oflen  find  unsought! 
Tell  me — and  I  %vill  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  past! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  &vors,  and  aflfect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  fbr  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Ev'n  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  plac'd  in  Paradise,  (for  Earth  has  still 
Some  traces  o£  her  3routhful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  formed  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom ;  that  suggest. 
By  ev'ry  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart. 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 
Scenes  such  as  these,  'tis  his  supreme  delight 
To  fill  with  riot,  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes 
We  persecute,  annihilate  the  tribes. 
That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 
Feariess  and  rapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 
Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again. 
Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye  ; 
Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song. 
Be  quell'd  in  all  our  summer-months'  retreats,* 
How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains. 
Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 
Would  find  them  hideous  nurs'ries  of  the  spleen, 
And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town ! 
They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence,  and  its  shade. 
Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cuhur'd  and  capable  of  sober  thought. 
For  aU  the  savage  din  of  the  swifl  pack. 


And  clamors  of  die  field  t — ^Deteatod  ipoit 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  anoihex^s  psm; 
'That  feeds  upon  the  sofas  and  dying  shrieb 
Of  harmlcM  nature,  domb  but  yet  cndosd 
With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire. 
Of  silent  tean  and  beerc-disteoding  agbi? 
Vain  tean,  alas !  and  aigfaa  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  sools! 
Well — one  at  least  is  aafo.    One  shelfei^d  liw 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 
Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home 
Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  mf  cat 
Has  made  at  last  familiar ;  she  has  Um 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread. 
Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  Bme. 
Yes  thou  roay'st  eat  thy  breod,  and  lick  ife  ks! 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  may*6t  frolic  on  the  inr 
At  ev'ning,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  nnslsiai'd; 
For  I  have  gain'd  thy  confidence,  have  pfedg'd 
All  that  is  human  in  roe,  to  protect 
Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  fere. 
If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave; 
And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  vy. 
I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  fiieod. 

How  various  his  emplojrmenis,  whooi  ifae  wr£ 
Calls  idle;  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  worid  an  idler  too.' 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  hk  pe. 
Delightful  industry  ei\foy*d  at  home. 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dreas'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad— 
Can  he  want  occupation,  w^ho  has  these ! 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  t'  eojof  f 
Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  esse, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  tine. 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  He  shall  call  his  debton  to  aceocnt. 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  bosioea  Sak 
Ev'n  here!  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'imprare, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemploy'd, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  tlioagb^ 
Too  oft.  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulg'd  in  vain. 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  inankiiid. 
He,  that  attends  to  his  interior  self^ 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  nnnd 
That  hungers,  and 'supplies  it;  and  whoiecb 
A  social,  not  a  dissdpated  Ufo. 
Has  business;  feels  himself  engag'd  t' tcUe« 
No  imimportant,  though  a  silent,  task 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seas. 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  lo  be  pna'd; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  sacoe« 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  detrdoei 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms. 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  iostesd, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prise. 

The  morning  finds  the  self^seqoester'd  dib 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  be  otf- 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recoauneod 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  es^ 
With  her,  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  ^}^ 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fisg^<  Ij^r 
Which  neatly  she  prepares ;  then  to  bii  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  peroi'd 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft, 
As  aught  occurs,  that  she  may  smile  to  teit> 
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T  turn  to  noarahment,  digested  weE 
>r  if  the  garden  ni-ith  its  many  cares, 
l11  well  repaid,  demand  him.  he  attends 
''he  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
>€  lubbard  Labor  needs  his  watchful  eye, 
>{i  loit*ring  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen, 
>r  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
^or  does  he  govern  only  or  direct, 
tut  much  perfbrms  himself  No  works,  indeed, 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ ;  but  such  os  may  arouse, 
Vot  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  trees, 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between, 
kVith  pleasure  more  than  ev*n  their  fruits  afibrd ; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can  fteL 
rhcse  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge ; 
No  moaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots, 
None  but  hu  steel  approach  them.  What  Is  weak, 
Disteroper'd,  or  has  lost  prolific  pow'rs,' 
Impaired  by  age.  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knifo :  nor  does  be  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  its  giant  growth, 
But  barren,  at  th'  expense  of  neighb'ring  twigs 
I^ees  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.  The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  meaaur'd  distances,  that  air  and  sun, 
Admitted  freely,  may  afibrd  their  aid. 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Summer  has  her  riches,  Autumn  hence, 
And  hence  ev'n  Winter  filb  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  owik 
Fair  recompense  of  labor  well-bestow'd, 
And  wise  precaution;  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discov'ring  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reveis'd  its  coune, 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles; 
But,  once  deliver'd,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  wam*d  himself,  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
I  The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 

His  garlands  from  the  boughs.   Again,  as  oft 
i  As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  ev'ry  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 
To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
j    So  coveted,  else  beiie  and  disesteem'd— > 
I    Food  for  the  vulgar  merely — is  an  art 
.    That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matnr'd, 
,    And  at  this  moment  unessay'd  in  song. 
,    Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since, 
I    Their  eulogy ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard. 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains ; 
I    And  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines  for  aye 
I    The  solitary  shilling.  Pardon  th^n. 
Ye  Mge  dispensers  of  poetic  feme, 
,    Th*  ambition  of  one  meaner  for,  whose  powers 
'     Presuming  an  attempt  not  leas  sublime. 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetile,  no  sordid  fore. 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarre. 
The  stable  yields  a  stercoreceoos  heap. 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts, 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast ; 


For,  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Ezpos'd  10  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed. 
He  seeks  a  fovor'd  spot ;  that  where  he  builds 
Th*  aggfomereted  pile,  his  frame  may  front 
The  Sun*s  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.  First  he  bids  spread 
Dry  fera  or  litter*d  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
Th'  ascending  damps;  then  leisurely  impose. 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secure 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
~,  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth, 
Shelf  ring  the  base  with  its  progected  eaves ; 
Th'  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  ev'ry  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount. 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 
From  the  dssh'd  pane  the  deluge  as  it  fells. 
He  shuts  it  close,  and  the  fint  labor  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  Earth 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmfh, 
Slow  gath'ring  in  the  midst,  through  the  square  mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surfece :  when,  behold ! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam. 
Like  a  grass  fog  Bceotian,  rising  fast. 
And  fast  condens'd  upon  the  dewy  sash. 
Asks  egress ;  which  obtain'd.  the  overchaig'd 
And  drench'd  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapor  dank ; 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant.  But  to  sssuage 
Th*  impatient  fervor,  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threat'ning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscaniage  foul, 
Must  prompt  him,  aikl  admonish  how  to  catch 
Th'  auspicious  moment,  when  the  temper'd  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentatkm,  and  invite  the  seed. 
The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plnmp,  and  smooth. 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  q€  size 
Diminotive,  well  fill'd  with  well-prepar'd 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasur'd  long, 
And  drank  no  moistura  from  the  dripping  douds. 
These  on  the  vrarm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  o'erspreads  it  all. 
He  places  l^htly,  and,  as  time  subdues 
The  rage  of  fermentatron,  plunges  deep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immers'd. 
Then  rise  the  tender  germs,  upstarting  quick 
And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes  ;  at  first 
Pale,  wan,  and  livid ;  but  assuming  soon. 
If  fann'd  by  balmy  sod  nutritk>us  air, 
Strain'd  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivid  green 
Two  leaves  produc'd,  two  rough  indented  leaves, 
Cautioos  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 
A  pimple,  (hat  portends  a  future  sprout. 
And  interdicts  its  growth.   Thence  straight  succeed 
The  branches,  smrdy  to  his  utmost  wish ; 
Prolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 
The  crowded  roots  demand  enUigement  now. 
And  transpkintation  in  an  ampler  space. 
Indulged  in  what  they  vrish.  they  soon  supply 
Laife  foliage,  overshadowing  ^Iden  flow'n, 
30 
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Blown  on  the  sammit  of  th'  apparent  fruit 

These  have  their  sexee!  and,  when  Summer  ahiofia, 

The  hee  transports  the  fertiliung  n^eal 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r«  and  ev'n  the  breathing  air 

Wafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 

Not  so  when  Winter  scowls.    Assistant  Art 

Then  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

The  glad  espousals,  and  insures  the  cropu 

Gnidge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  Luxuiy  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  num'roua  half 
Lives  by  contriving  delicates  Ibr  you,) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.   Ye  little  know  the  cares* 
The  vigilance,  the  labor,  and  the  slull 
That  day  and  night  are  exercis'd,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wint'ry  suds. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Heat  and  cold,  and  wind  and  steam. 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming 

aies. 
Minute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure. 
And  which  no  care  can  obviate.  It  were  long. 
Too  long,  to  tell  th'  expedients  and  the  shifts, 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust ; 
And  oft  at  last  in  vain.  The  leam'd  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labor,  worthless  when  produc'd. 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
UnoonsciouB  of  a  less  propitious  clime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug. 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwith'ring  leaf 
Shines  there,  and  flourishes.  The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime. 
Peep  through  their  polish'd  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
Th'  amomum  there  with  intermingling  flow'rs 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.  Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honors ;  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plaAts,  of  ev'ry  leaC  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screen'd  from  his  shrewd  bite, 
Live  there,  and  prosper.  Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these ;  th'  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine :  her  jessamine  remote 
Caffraria :  foreigners  from  many  lands. 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  conven'd 
By  magic  summons  of  th'  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flow'r. 
Most  lend  its  aid  t'  illustrate  all  their  charms. 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retir'd,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  rang'd  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome, 
A  noble  show!  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage; 
And  so,  while  Garrick,  as  renown'd  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion ;  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips. 
And  covetous  of  Shakspeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  ev'iy  flash  of  his  flir-beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well-oontriv'd  display 
Suffice  to  give  the  marshal'd  ranks  the  grace 


Of  their  complete  eflfect   Much  yet  rfmiss 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behmd, 
And  more  laborious;  cares  on  mbidi  depesii 
Their  vigor,  injur'd  soon,  not  sooo  renor'd. 
The  soil  must  be  renew'd,  which  oAn  nwk'i 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  sslts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots ;  the  slender  noa 
Close  interwoven,  where'  they  meet  ike  tw 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away ;  the  ssple*  brae 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withei'd  \aS 
Must  be  detach'd,  and  where  it  snem  the  iar 
Swept  with  a  woman^s  neatness,  breedio;  ^ 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (sad  wbo 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  tm* 
Well  they  reward  the  toiL  The  sight  is  fitst 
The  scent  regal'd ;  each  odoriTroos  leaC 
£ach  op'ning  blossom,  freely  breathes  sbnad 
lu  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  itt  f««c& 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind. 
All  healthful,  are  th'  employs  of  ruial  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round ;  still  ending,  and  begiantnf  idL 
Nor  are  these  all.   To  deck  the  shapely  knoQ. 
That  softly  swell'd  and  gaily  dressed  appeaa 
A  flow'ry  island,  from  the  dark-green  Ismf 
Emerging,  must  be  deem*d  a  labor  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  aaka  the  touch  of  we- 
Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  weH^nirii'd 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  eadi  rdieC 
And  by  contrssted  beauty  shining  man) 
Is  needftil.    Strength  may  wield  ibe  psdm 

spade. 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  eompotf  boat, 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  ganien  atowi 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fiur  resoh 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  potiifa'd  nuoi 
Without  it,  all  is  Gothic  as  the  scene 
To  which  th'  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heath ;  where  Industiy  niapni 
But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill-choseo  isit 
Has  made  a  Heaven  on  Earth ;  with  sons  sad =•> 
Of  close-remm'd  stones  has  chaig'd  th'  eecv^' 

soil. 
And  fkirly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  doit 
He,  therefore,  who  would  see  his  Aow'r  ds;a* 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  tn^ 
Forecasts  the  future  whole ;  that  when  the  icai 
Shall  break  into  its  preconceiv'd  ditplsy. 
Each  for  itself)  and  all  as  with  one  \tnce 
Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design- 
Nor  even  then,  dismiesing  as  perform'd 
His  pleassnt  U'ork.  may  he  suppose  it  doot 
Few  selfsopported  flow'rs  endure  the  viol 
Uninjor'd,  but  expect  th*  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth-shaven  prop,  and  neatly  tied. 
Are  wedded  thus,  like  beauty  to  old  ag?. 
For  int'rest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  iheoi,  fcrd^B' 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair. 
Like  Virtue,  thriving 'most  where  litde^een: 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbor  slirob 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  hie  branck 
Else  unadom'd,  with  many  a  gay  (eAocc 
Ar     ^   'I'rant  chaplet,  recompensing  well 
The  s*.      ,ih  they  borrow  with  the  grt«  ^  ■** 
All  hate  me  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhsurt 
Th'  impov'rish'd  earth ;  an  overbesiisg  n^ 
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That,  like  the  multitude  made  fiiction-mad. 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

O  blest  seclusioD  from  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys !  Retreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erleap'd  vnUti  ease 
By  vicious  Custom,  raging  uncontroU'd 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  Temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  Appetite,  and  arm'd  with  darti 
Temper'd  in  Hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast. 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 
Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  here  t 
Health,  leisure,  means  t'  improve  it,  friendship,  peace. 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wand'ring,  Muae, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thus  blest,  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  blias ; 
Hopeless  indeed,  that  dissipated  minds. 
And  profligate  abusers  of  a  world 
Created  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 
Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys,  that  I  describe, 
AUur'd  by  my  report:  but  sure  no  less. 
That  selPconderon*d  they  must  neglect  the  prize, 
And  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approve. 
What  we  admire,  we  praise ;  and,  when  we  praise, 
Advance  it  into  notice,  that,  its  worth 
Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 
I  tlivrefbre  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still. 
The  cause  of  piety,  and  sacred  truth. 
And  virtue,  and  those  scenes,  which  God  ordain*d 
Should  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  moat; 
Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 
Furaaken,  or  through  folly  not  enjoy'd. 
Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  lib'ral  of  her  smiles, 
And  chaste,  though  unconfin'd,  whom  I  extol. 
ISolas  the  prince  in  Shu8han,when  he  caird. 
Vain-glorious  of  her  charms,  his  Vashti  forth, 
To  grace  the  full  pavilion.     His  design 
Was  but  to  boast  his  own  peculiar  good. 
Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 
My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets, 
And  she,  that  sweetens  all  my  bitten  tioo, 
r<fature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand. 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men — universal  prize. 
Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 
Admirers,  and  be  destin'd  to  divide 
With  meaner  objects  ev'n  the  few  she  finds ! 
Stripp'd  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flowen, 
She  loses  all  her  influence.  Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  Nature  pines 
Abandon'd,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 
But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperfum*d 
By  roses;  and  clear  suns,  though  scarcely  felt; 
And  groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 
From  clamor,  and  whose  very  silence  charms; 
To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse. 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 
Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  dorkness  all  day  long ; 
And  to  the  stir  of  Commerce,  driving  slow. 
And  thund'ring  loud,  with  his  ten  thousand  wheels? 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head, 
And  folly  in  the  heart;  were  England  now, 


What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind. 

And  undebauch'd.    Bat  we  have  bid  ferewell 

To  all  die  virtues  of  those  better  days, 

And  all  their  honest  pleasures.    Mansions  once 

Knew  their  own  mastera;  and  laborious  hinds. 

Who  had  survived  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 

Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord  , 

Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arriv'd. 

As  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He,  that  saw 

His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 

Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfen  the  price 

To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gaz'd  upon  awhile, 

Then  advertis'd  and  anctioneer'd  away. 

The  country  starves,  and  they,  that  feed  th'o'ercharg'd 

And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fair  dues. 

By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 

like  wings,  that  wafl  our  riches  out  of  sight, 

Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows,  and  th'  alert 

And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints. 

That  never  tire,  soon  fiins  them  all  away. 

Improvement,  too,  the  idol  of  the  age. 

Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.    Lo,  he  comes ! 

Th*  omnipotent  magician.  Brown,  appears! 

Down  fells  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 

Of  our  fore&thers — a  grave  whisker'd  race. 

But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead. 

But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where  more  expoa'd 

It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north, 

And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  tranafbnn'd 

Those  naked  acres  to  a  shelt'ring  grove. 

He  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn ; 

Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise; 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 

Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  waikl. 

Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slew. 

Now  murm'ring  sofl,  now  roaring  in  cascades— 

Ev'n  as  he  bids !  Th'  enraptur'd  owner  smiles. 

Tis  finish'd,  and  yet.  finish'd  as  it  seems. 

Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 

A  mine  to  satisfy  th'  enormous  cost. 

Drain'd  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth. 

He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  th'  accomplish'd  plan. 

That  he  has  tooch'd,  retouch'd,  many  a  long  day 

Labor'd,  and  many  a  night  pursu'd  in  dreams, 

Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the  Heav'n 

He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy ; 

And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come, 

When,  having  no  stake  lef>,  no  pledge  t'  endear 

Her  int'rests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 

A  moment's  operatk>n  on  his  love. 

He  bums  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal. 

To  serve  his  country.  Ministerial  grace 

Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest ; 

Or  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 

Supplies  his  need  with  a  usurious  loan. 

To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote 

Well-manag'd  shall  have  eam'd  its  worthy  price. 

O  innocent,  compar'd  with  arts  like  theae. 

Crape,  and  cock'd  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 

Sent  through  the  trav'Uer's  temples  *  He  that  finds 

One  drop  of  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup, 

Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish,  well  content ; 

So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 

At  his  last  gasp  \  but  could  not  for  a  worid 

Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 

From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sordid  and  sick'ning  at  his  owti  succea. 

Ambition,  av'rice,  penury  incurred 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
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Of  plearare  and  variety,  dkpatch, 

As  duly  as  the  Bi^'allows  dimppear. 

The  world  of  wand'ring  knighti  and  aquireB  to  town. 

London  ingulfi  them  all !  The  shark  m  there. 

And  the  thark's  prey;  the  spendthrifl,  and  the  leech 

That  tucks  him :  there  the  sycophant,  and  he 

Who,  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows, 

Begs  a  warm  office,  doomed  to  a  cold  gaol 

And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

The  levee  swarms  as  if  in  golden  pomp 

Were  character'd  on  ev'ry  statesman's  diwr, 

"  BaTTEA'd  AND  BANKRUPT  FORTUNKS  VENDED  HERB.** 

These  are  the  charms,  that  sully  and  eclipse 
The  charms  of  nature.    Tis  the  cruel  gripe, 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts. 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win» 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amus'd. 
That  at  the  sound  of  Winter's  hoary  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  flutt'ring,  loit'ring,  cringing,  begging,  loose. 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  viwt 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

O  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  E^arth, 
Chequer'd  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor;  thou  freckled  fiiir, 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock'st  me,  I  can  laugh. 
And  I  can  weep^  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  sav'd  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteoua^— Well  for  thee— 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else. 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  pow'r  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abr'ham  plead  in  vaiiL 


Book  IV. 

THE  WINTER  EVENING, 

ArgttmetiL 

The  post  comes  in.  The  newspaper  is  read.  The 
World  contemplated  at  a  distance.  Address  to 
Winter.  The  rural  amusements  of  a  winter  even- 
ing compared  with  the  fashionable  ones.  Ad- 
dress to  evening.  A  brown  study.  Fall  of  snow 
in  the  evening.  The  wagoner.  A  poor  &mily- 
piece.  The  rural  thief.  Public  houses.  The 
multitude  of  them  censured.  The  farmer's  daugh- 
ter :  what  she  vras — what  she  is.  The  sunplicity 
of  country  manners  almost  lost.  Causes  of  the 
change.  Deeertion  of  the  colintiy  by  the  rich. 
Neglect  of  magistrates.  The  militia  principally 
in  fiiult  The  new  recruit  and  his  transformation. 
Reflection  on  bodies  corporate.  The  love  of  rural 
objects  natural  to  all,  and  never  to  be  totally  ex- 
tinguished. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  Moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  worid. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 


Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  im ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  th'  expected  bsg.  pM  ei 
He  whittles  as  he  goes,  Kght-hearied  imid, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerfol :  messenger  of  giief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  id  mie  ; 
To  him  indiflTrent  w^hether  grief  or  joj. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  ftU  of  siocb, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  einstlcs  vet 
With  teaia,  that  trickled  down  the  writer  i  dcta 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  floeot  qnall. 
Or  charg'd  with  am'roua  sighs  of  absent  nnoi, 
Or  nymphs  responsiTe,  eqially  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  dieoi  aB. 
But  O  th'  important  badget!  usher'd  id 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  osn  m 
What  are  its  tidings  7  have  our  troops  awik'd! 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  dnxt^l 
Snore  to  the  mnrmun  of  the  Atlantic  %z\t\ 
Is  India  free?  and  does  she  wear  her  piom'd 
And  jewel'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?  The  grand  debaie. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit 
And  the  loud  laugh^I  long  to  know  then  ^; 
I  bum  to  set  th'  impiiaon'd  wrsnglen  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  oooe  i|aa> 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  dose  the  ifantien  is*. 
Lei  fidl  the  curtains,  wheel  the  8o&  rouoi 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hnang  oQ 
Throws  op  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cupi 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  oa  escl. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 
Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who  with  shininf  Isce 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theane,  and,  ajuecz'^ 
And  bor'd  with  elbow-points  thioogfi  both  bii« 
Ont-eoolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage: 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  ihn^ 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  bictfk 
Of  patriots,  bureting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smilo. 
Thk  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work! 
Which  not  ev'n  critics  criticise ;  that  boidi 
Inquisitive  Attention,Vhile  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  die  &r, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  hRik; 
What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  T 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  crsggy  nlf^ 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  suminit  see 
The  seals  of  oflice  glitter  in  his  eyes : 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  ihem!  Athii«» 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
And  wijfi  a  dext'rous  jerk  soon  twisu  bin  *>«* 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  bii  ua^ 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanden  lubricate  the  course  they  take; 
The  modest  speaker  is  asham'd  aoid  gnev'd 
T* engross  a  moment's  notice;  and  yet  begi> 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  ihoughn. 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness!  it  claims  at  least  tbis  pn*; 
The  dearth  of  informati(Ma  and  good  sense. 
That  it  foreteUs  us,  always  comce  to  ps» 
Cat'iacts  of  declamation  thunder  here: 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  tbe  psg«» 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost; 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  naiion's  woes. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion;  roses  for  the  cheeks 
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And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 
Teeth  for  ihe  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
Heav*n,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets, 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fiiv'rite  airs, 
Kthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 
And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

Tis  pleatant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  cnowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjor'd  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanc'd 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations;  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.  The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not     I  mourn  the  pride 
And  av'rice,  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  braaen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  ilow'r  to  flow'r,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  ev'ry  dime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  researefa 
At  hit  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck. 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  dock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fiU'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fring'd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapp'd  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  u.'g'd  by  storms  along  its  slipp'ry  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art!  Thou  hold'st  the  Sun 
A  pris'ner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still     " 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
or  social  converse  and  instructive  ease,    ■ 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group. 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev'ning,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound. 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
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But  here  the  needle  ]dies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flow'r, 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispos'd. 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flow'rs,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  th*  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  nnfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  clos'd,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Enjoy 'd,  spare  feast !  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirih : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Who  deem  religion  frenay,  and  the  God, 

That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  Mem'ry's  pointing  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliv'rance  found 

Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd,  and  peace  restor'd, 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

"  O  ev'nings  worthy  of  the  gods !"  exclaim'd 

The  Sabine  bard.    O  ev'nings,  I  reply. 

More  to  be  priz'd  and  coveted  than  yours. 

As  more  illumin'd,  and  with  nobler  troths. 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this  ? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsav'ry  throng. 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile  ? 
The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  fbll  house) 
The  slope  of  fiices,  from  the  floor  to  th'  roof 
(As  if  one  master^pring  oontroll'd  them  all; 
Relax'd  into  a  universal  grin. 
Sees  not  a  count'nance  there,  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refin'd  or  so  sincere  as  ouis. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  oontriv'd 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  onfumish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  Dullness,  and  give  Time  a  shove. 
Tinie,  as  he  passes  as,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  World's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledg*d 
With  motley  plumes ;  and,  where  the  peacock  she  .vs 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctur'd  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  fbrm, 
Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
302 
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What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hourglass  once, 
BeccMiies  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleas'd  when  idle  most; 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
Ev'n  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Plac'd  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Learn  ev'ry  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.    Roving  as  I  rove. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  7 
As  he  that  travels  far  ofl  turns  aside 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mould 'ring  tow'r. 
Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  fiu-  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth ; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand  and  pallet  spread. 
With  colors  mix'd  for  a  far  different  use. 
Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  ev*ry  idle  thing. 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Ev*ning,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return,  sweet  Ev'ning,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employ'd 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charg'd  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adora'd,  not  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featur'd  Night,  of  clust'ring  gems; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  tby^brow, 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  Moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  aone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shah  find  thy  vot'ry  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.  Composure  is  thy  gifl : 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  iv'ry  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  (o 

please ; 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  stiU. 

Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  bkze 
With  lights,  by  dear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliath,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  tow'ring  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures,  too,  begin.  But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  fiunt  illumination,  that  uplifla 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  nncouthly  to  the  quiv'ring  flame. 
Not  ondelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlor  twilight:  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indispos'd  alike  to  all. 
Laugh,  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers. 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 
Fearless  a  soul,  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oA  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tow'ia, 
TreeSi  ehuiches,  and  strange  visages,  express'd 


In  the  fed  cinders,  while  with  ponng  ejre 
I  gaz'd,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  leas  amos'd  have  I  quiescent  witch'd 
The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bszi 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 
Though  still  deceiv'd,  some  stranger's  nesr 
*TiB  thus  the  understanding  takes  repoie 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.  Meanwhile  the  ha 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absoib'd  sad  ht. 
Thus  ofl  reclin'd  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freexing  bbit, 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  aomnma  hoK 
The  recollected  pow'rs.  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  Ihreaids,  with  which  the  Fsncy  vota 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myael£ 
How  calm  is  my  recess  I  and  how  the  fits; 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy'd  within! 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  &ded ;  and  the  lands,  where  bidy  ^'i 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brows, 
Uptum'd  so  lately  by  the  forceful  shaie 
I  saw  fiir  off  the  weedy  Allows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  graz'd 
By  flocks,  fiist  feeding,  and  selecting  esch 
His  fiiv'rite  herb;  while  all  the  leaflen  grom 
That  skirt  th'  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue. 
Scarce  notic'd  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  ere. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  cbaoge! 
Which  even  now.  though  silently  perfooU 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  &ce 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  fiills  a  fleecy  show'r:  the  downy  Ma 
Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapM, 
Soflly  alighting  upon  all  below. 
Assimilate  all  objects.  Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thick'ning  mantle ;  and  the  greeo 
And  tender  blade,  that  fear'd  the  chilling  hlA 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil 

In  such  a  wcN'ld,  so  thorny,  and  where  oooe 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  fbond. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  aide; 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  tin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  Ion 
With  less  distinguish'd  than  ounelves;  thttdta 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  rood'rate  iSk 
And  sympathize  with  others  suflTiing  more. 
Ill  fares  the  trav'ller  now,  and  he  that  atitt> 
In  pond'rous  boots  beside  his  reeking  tesn> 
The  warn  goes  heavily,  impeded  soie 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogg'd  wheels ;  and  in  iti  sloggiih  pice 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  ev'ry  breath,  by  respiratkm  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  fbrm'd  to  few 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempeetoooi  night. 
With  half-ehut  eyes,  and  pucker  d  cbeeka,  tfd  k^ 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  pkxboo. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  boo 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  wbi{^ 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vatD. 
O  happy  I  and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain,  with  which 
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Refinement  is  enda^d,  thrioe-happy  thoa ! 
Thy  £rame,  robuet  and  hardy,  feel*  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feeli  it  unimpalr'd. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vig'rous  puiie ;  and  the  unhealthful  east. 
That  breathet  the  spleen,  and  searches  ev*ry  bone 
or  the  in6nn,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  Jays  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife;  and  the  poor  beasts, 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah  treat  them  kindly !  rude  ai  thou  appear'st. 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great, 
With  needless  hurry  whirl'd  from  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  ev*ry  feeling  heart. 
Warra'd,  while  it  lasts,  by  labor,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  6nd  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
.   The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infiuit  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cow'ring  o'er  the  sparks. 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm'd. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inur*d  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  mov'd  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguish'd,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's-end 
Just  when  the  day  declined  ;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodg'd  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  sav'ry  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still ; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge :  for,  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt,  the  thought  is  chain'd. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not  All  the  care, 
Ingenious  Parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carv'd  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none. 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Kor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  ara  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  eam'd. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  ragged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuflk 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  claia'rous  Importunity  in  rags^ 
But  ofk-times  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tatier*d  garb  however  coarse. 
Whom  &mine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  leltas'd 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage !  Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.  Time  shall  give  increase ; 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-train'd 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labor  too.  Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help^  denies  them  nothing  bat  his  name. 


But  poverty  with  most,  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe ; 
The  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder ;  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkness  and  noctural  wrong. 
Woe  to  the  gard'ner's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge, 
Plasb'd  neatly,  and  secur*d  with  driven  slakes 
Deep  in  the  kiamy  bank.   Uptom  by  strength. 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  be  bundles  up  the  spoil. 
An  ass*s  burden,  and,  when  laden  most 
And  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  &st  aiK-ay 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots 
From  his  pernicious  force.  Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrench'd  the  door,  however  well  secured. 
Where  Chanticleer  amidst  his  harem  sleeps 
In  unsuspecting  pomp^  Twitch'd  from  the  perch. 
He  gives  the  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives. 
To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain. 
And  loudly  wond'ring  at  the  sudden  change. 
Nor  this  to  feed  his  own.   Twere  some  excuse. 
Did  pity  of  their  sufiTrings  warp  aside 
His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.   But  they 
Negleoted  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  more 
Expos'd  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 
His  victims,  robb'd  of  their  defenceless  all. 
Cruel  is  all  he  does.   Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  than  prompts 
His  ev*ry  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
O  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck. 
Who  starves  his  own ;  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
And  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love ! 

Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through  town, 
Village,  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  aikl  beggar'd,  ev'ry  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  th'  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debouch,  forth-issuing  from  the  styes 
That  law  has  licens*d,  as  makes  Temp'rance  reel. 
There  sit,  involv'd  and  lost  in  curiing  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  gtisding  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom :  the  craftsman  there 
Takes  a  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil ; 
Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough ;  all  loud  alike. 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk !  The  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wail'd 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard : 
Fierce  the  dispute,  whate'er  the  theme ;  while  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate, 
Perch'd  on  the  sign-post,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.  In  this  she  lays 
A  weight  of  ignorance ;  in  that,  of  pride ; 
And  smiles  delighted  with  the  eternal  poise. 
Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  sound. 
The  cheek-distending  oath,  not  to  be  prais'd 
As  ornamental,  musical,  polite. 
Like  those  which  modem  senators  employ. 
Whose  oath  is  rhet'ric,  and  who  swear  for  fame! 
Behold  the  schools,  in  which  plebeian  minds 
Once  simple  are  initiated  in  arts, 
Which  some  may  practise  with  politer  grace. 
But  none  with  readier  skill  .* — Tis  here  they  leam 
The  road,  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 
To  indigence  and  rapine ;  till  at  last 
Society,  grown  weaiy  of  the  kied. 
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Shakes  her  encumber'd  lap,  and  casta  them  out 

But  censure  profits  little :  vain  th'  attempt 

To  advertise  in  vene  a  public  pest, 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peannt  feeds 

His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 

Th'  Excise  is  fiitten'd  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot;  and  ten  thousand  casks. 

For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  oontenti, 

Touch'd  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  roinisten  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad,  then  ;  'tis  your  country  bids ! 

Gloriously  drunk,  obey  th'  important  call ! 

Her  cause  demands  th'  assistance  of  your  throats  ^o- 

Te  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fall'n  upon  those  happier  days, 
That  poets  celebrate ;  those  golden  times, 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes,  that  Maro  sings,    «. 
And  Sidney,  \%-arbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts. 
That  felt  their  virtues :  Innocence,  it  seems, 
From  courts  dismissM,  found  shelter  in  the  groves; 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impress'd 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing,) 
Then  were  not  all  efifac'd :  then  speech  profone. 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found, 
Observ'd  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaim'd. 
Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never :  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture :  and  the  poet's  hand, 
Imparting  substance  to  on  empty  shade, 
Impos'd  a  gay  delirium  for  a  troth. 
Grant  it :  I  still  must  envy  them  an  age, 
That  favor'd  such  a  dream ;  in  days  like  theae 
Impossible,  when  Virtue  is  so  scarce. 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  preaidet, 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 
No :  we  are  polish'd  now.  The  niral  lass, 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 
Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified,  that  she  y.-m  hardly  less 
Than  the  foir  shepherdess  of  old  romance. 
Is  seen  no  more.   The  character  is  lost! 
Her  head,  adom'd  with  kppets  pinn'd  aloft. 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  rais'd. 
And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size. 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains ; 
Her  elbows  ruflfled,  and  her  tott'ring  form 
lU-propp'd  upon  French  heels ;  she  might  be  deem'd 
(But  that  the  basket  dangling  on  her  arm 
Interprets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dairy  work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels. 
No  fonger  blushing  for  her  awkward  load. 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care ! 

The  town  has  ting'd  the  country ;  and  the  stain 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe. 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.  The  fiishion  mns 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural ;  but,  alas ! 
Scenes  rarely  grac'd  with  rural  manners  now ! 
Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
Th*  unguarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  watch 
T*  invade  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  undistorb'd  by  fear,  unscar'd 
By  drunken  bowling ;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights. 
And  slumbers  unalarm'd  I  Now,  ere  you  sleep. 
See  that  your  polish'd  arms  be  prim'd  with  care, 
And  drop  the  night-bolt  j— ruflians  are  abroad  ; 


And  the  firat  lamm  of  the  cock's  shiill  ftmt 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  aummoning  yonr  «■ 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  ftet  within. 
Ev'n  daylight  has  its  dangeia ;  and  the  nslk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  vuamasmma 
Of  other  tenants  than  mefodions  birds, 
Or  harmless  flocks,  is  haardoos  and  boU. 
Lamented  change !  to  which  full  naoj  t  am 
Invet'rate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  coospires. 
The  course  of  human  thin^i  from  good  is  i. 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  iatal,  never  fads. 
Increase  of  pow'r  begets  increase  of  mslik; 
Wealth,  luxury;  and  luxury,  exceM; 
Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  phigoe, 
That  seizes  firtt  the  opulent,  deaoends 
To  the  next  rank  oontagkHia,  and  in  tine 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plow. 
The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  ckck 
The  license  of  the  k>weat  in  degree, 
Desert  their  office ;  and  themselves,  inleot 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  capital  and  tkos 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  handi 
Resign  the  scenes  their  presence  might  pniect 
Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps. 
Though  resident,  and  witneas  of  the  wiobj^ 
The  plump  convivial  parson  oflen  besn 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  rev'rence  and  his  worship  both  lo  i«it 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sk)tk. 
Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm; 
When  he  should  strike  be  trembles,  and  Mftiie 
Himself  enslav'd  by  terror  of  the  band. 
Th'  audacious  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  \ai 
Perhaps,  though  by  profession  ghostly  pars. 
He  too  may  have  his  vice,  and  sometioMi  |Mmi 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  grave  ouisde 
In  lucrative  concerns.  Examine  well 
His  milk-white  hand ;  the  palm  is  ksrdlj  doi- 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  spfies» 
Fob !  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it :  be  bss  tand'i 
Corruption.   Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  6At 
Wild-fowl  or  ven'son ;  and  his  ensnd  speak 
But  fiister  for,  jand  more  than  all  the  i«a 
A  noble  cause,  which  none,  who  bean  a  sptn 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wish'd  remov'd, 
Works  the  deplor'd  and  mischievoos  efied 
Tis  universal  soldiership  has  siabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  clasi- 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brsiolea  ngt 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  nose. 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  gooi 
And  incompatible  with  serioos  thoughL 
The  clown,  the  child  of  Nature,  wiifaoot  gsik 
Blest  with  an  iniant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures;  now  and  tfao 
A  wrestUng-match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  6ir; 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news: 
Sheepish  he  dofls  his  hat,  and  mumblinK  ■*"» 
A  Bible-oath  to  be  whate'er  they  fAern^, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what  The  task  foin^ 
That  instant  he  beoomea  the  aergeAnt'i  oR* 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jett- 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  loe^ 
Bent  knees,  roimd  shoulders,  and  dejected  kw 
Procure  him  many  a  eune.  By  stow  ^Nj** 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  form'd  of  stubborn  •»£ 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  pots  off  WxBttM 
Grows  confck>us  of  a  change,  and  like*  i(  **"' 
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le  standB  erect;  hit  douch  becomei  e  walk; 
-le  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  hia  air, 
.lie  form,  and  movement ;  ia  aa  smart  above 
\u  meal  and  larded  locks  can  noake  him ;  wean 
Llia  hat,  or  hit  plom'd  helmet,  with  a  grace ; 
^nd.  hia  three  year*  of  herothip  expir'd, 
Retiima  indignant  to  the  slighted  plow. 
E^£e  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  dram 
Attends  him  ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march; 
^nd  aigha  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left 
"^  were  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all — 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  loat 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  toa 
T*o  ewear,  to  game,  to  drink ;  to  show  at  home 
Oy  lewdness,  idleness,  and  Sabbath-breach, 
^he  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad ; 
T*  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends ; 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart; 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once ; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory,  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flow'r 
Blown  in  its  native  bed :  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bUxom, 
Shine  out{  there  only  reach  tbeir  proper  use. 
But  roan,  associated  and  leag^'d  with  man 
By  regol  warrant,  or  selfjoin'd  by  bond 
For  int'rest^kke,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 
Like  flow'rs  selected  fn>m  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase. 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marr'd, 
Contncu  defilement  not  to  be  endor'd. 
Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combin'd. 
Become  a  lothesome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life. 
Incorporated  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature ;  and,  disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man. 
Build  &ctories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dying  the  white  robe 
or  innocent  commercial  Justice  red. 
Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 
Misdeems  it,*dazzled  by  its  bright  array, 
With  all  its  miyesty  of  thund'ring  pomp, 
Enchaoiiog  music,  and  immortal  wreaths, 
Ifl  but  a  school,  where  thoughtlessneas  is  taught 
On  principle,  where  foppery  atones 
For  folly,  gallantry  for  ev'ry  vice. 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd,  and,  which  still  1  more  regret, 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stilL 
I  never  fram'd  a  wish,  or  form'd  a  plan 
That  flatter'd  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  stray'd 
My  &ncy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  roral  too 
The  fint-born  efiR>rts  of  my  youthful  Muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells. 
Ere  yei  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  pow'rs. 
Nil  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  tyre  was  tun*d 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigu'd  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  hu  fav'rite  beech. 


Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charma : 

New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpass'd 

The  struggling  eflbrts  of  my  boyish  tongue 

To  speak  iu  excellence.    I  danc'd  for  joy. 

I  marvell'd  much  that  at  so  ripe  an  age 

As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 

Engag'd  my  wonder ;  and  admiring  still. 

And  still  admiring,  with  regret  suppos'd 

The  joy  half  lost,  because  not  sooner  found. 

There,  too,  enamour'd  of  the  life  I  lov*d, 

Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 

Determin'd,  and  possessing  it  at  last 

With  transports,  such  as  fovor'd  k>vers  feel, 

I  studied,  priz'd,  and  wish'd  that  I  had  known. 

Ingenious  Cowley !  and,  though  now  reclaim'd 

By  modem  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste, 

I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 

Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools. 

I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  ratir'd ; 

Though  stretch'd  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent  bow'rs 

Not  unemploy'd  ;  and  finding  rich  amends 

For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse. 

Tis  bom  with  all ;  the  love  of  Nature's  works 

Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man, 

Infus'd  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

And,  though  th'  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 

Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strides 

And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  ao  much  ait 

Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 

Twins  at  all  points— yet  this  obtains  in  all. 

That  all  discem  a  beauty  in  his  works. 

And  all  can  taste  them :  minds  that  have  been  form'd 

And  tutor'd,  with  a  relish  more  exact. 

But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmov'd. 

It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  there. 

Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds. 

Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life. 

Whatever  else  they  smother  of  trae  worth 

In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 

The  villas,  with  which  London  stands  begirt. 

Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads. 

Prove  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterete  air. 

The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

The  citiaen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame! 

Ev'n  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrivea,  has  charms 

That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consol'd, 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  moomfui  min^ 

Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 

He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint. 

That  Nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

Is  still  the  liv'ry  she  delights  to  wear, 

Though  sickly  samples  of  th'  exub'rant  whole. 

What  are  the  casements  lin'd  with  creeping  herbs. 

The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 

The  Frenchman's  darting?*  Are  they  not  all  proofs 

That  man,  immor'd  in  cities,  still  retains 

His  inbom  inextinguishable  thint 

Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 

By  supplemental  shifls,  the  best  be  may  7 

The  most  unfuraish'd  with  the  means  of  life. 

Are  they,  that  never  paas  their  brick- wall  bounda. 

To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air. 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  over-head 

Suspend  their  crazy  boies,  planted  thick. 

And  water'd  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there; 

•  MifBonette. 
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Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  men  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardor  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys. 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  throng'd  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown;  hail,  rural  life! 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honors,  or  emolument,  or  fiime ; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  must  be  great    Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  ev*ry  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordain'd  to  fill 
To  the  deliv'rer  of  an  injur'd  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  t'  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  roonarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere-long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wish'd. 


Book  V. 
THE  WINTER-MORNING  WALK. 

Argument. 

A  frosty  morning.  The  foddering  of  cattle.  The 
woodman  and  his  dog.  The  poultry.  Whimsical 
effects  of  frost  at  a  waterfall.  The  Empress  of 
Russia's  palace  of  ice.  Amusements  of  monarchs. 
War,  one  of  them.  Wars,  whence;  and  whence 
monarchy.  The  evils  of  it.  English  and  French 
loyalty  contrasted.  The  Bastile,  and  a  prisoner 
there.  Liberty  the  chief  recommendation  of  this 
country.  Modem  patriotism  questionable,  and 
why.  The  perishable  nature  of  the  best  human 
institutions.  Spiritual  liberty  not  perishable.  The 
slavish  state  of  man  by  nature.  Deliver  him, 
Deist,  if  you  can.  Grace  roust  do  it  The  re- 
spective merits  of  patriots  and  martyrs  stated. 
Their  different  treatment  Happy  freedom  of  the 
man  whom  grace  makes  free.  His  relish  of  the 
works  of  God.    Address  to  the  Creator. 

Tis  morning ;  and  the  Sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  th*  horizon ;  while  the  clouds, 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind. 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more. 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.     His  slanting  ray 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  ev'ry  herb  and  ev'ry  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade. 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
.  view  the  muscular  proportion'd  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shnnk.  The  shapeless  pair. 
As  they  desiga'd  to  mock  roe,  at  my  side 
Take  step  (or  srep ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster'd  wall, 


Prepost'rons  sight!  fhe  legs  wiAoot  die  an. 
The  verdure  of  the  pluo  lies  boned  deep 
Beneath  the  daxzling  deluge ;  and  the  baa» 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  dnne 
Conspicuous,  and  in  biiglil  apparel  dad. 
And,  fledg'd  vnth  icy  ieadien,  nod  saperb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  cometa,  where  the  fax» 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  dwp 
In  unrecumbent  sadneas.  There  they  mit 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hang'riog  bu, 
Fretful  if  unsnpplted ;  bat  silent,  meet 
And  patient  of  the  8low-pac*d  swain's  dels?. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  oat  th'  acemnB'd  'oi 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plangiog  oft 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mss: 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  iteak 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away :  no  heedless  care. 
Lest  storms  should  overeet  the  leaning  pfle 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanc'd  weight 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  ancoorem'd 
The  cheerful  haunta  of  man ;  id  wield  ibe  a 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  dicsr. 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  sbrew^d,  with  poiotnf  aa 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lorefaer  siid  fealf  ec 
His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  hit  bed 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  DsoriiTi 
Wide-scamp'ring,  snatches  up  the  drifted  mst 
With  iv'ry  teeth,  or  plows  it  with  his  snaat: 
Then  shakes  his  powder'd  ooet  and  hiAsbrKs 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  stunly  rhsri 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark  ;  nor  siofs  far  h^ 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  bif  thaak 
T'  at^ust  the  fragnmt  charge  of  a  sliDrt  tube. 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ;  the  tiailiof  ricKr: 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 
Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighb'ring  ^'• 
Where,  diligent  to  catch  the.fint  foini  gksn 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gossip'd  side  by  side, 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  weI14nmB(* 
The  feather'd  tribes  domestic    Half  on  vis^. 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  Awd 
Conscious  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheli'iisg  ttm 
To  seize  the  fiiir  occasion ;  well  they  eje 
The  scattered  grain,  and,  thievishly  resolr'd 
T'  escape  th'  impending  fomine,  ofles  icv'd 
As  ofl  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  csk 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook. 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast   Kemgo'd 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ;  and,  wading  at  their  iiesd 
With  well-consider'd  steps,  seems  to  retent 
His  alter'd  gait  and  stateliness  retieoeb'd. 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cbeer 
The  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceeaekmsan^ 
Doe  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  thejr  t"^  ^    . 
Earth  yields  them  nought;  th* imprisoned  ^oniis^ 
Beneath  the  froxen  clod ;  all  seeds  of  IwrAi 
lie  cover'd  close ;  and  berry-besring  UmxA 
That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  isppo^ 
Afibrd  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply* 
The  long-protracted  rigor  of  the  yesr. 
Thins  all  their  nom'rous  flocks.  In  diiols  lo^  '*'' 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 
As  instinct  prompts ;  self^buried  ere  dtejr  die. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  M^ 
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'Vhere  neither  grub»  nor  root,  nor  eanh-nut,  now 

.Repays  their  labor  more;  and  perch'd  aloft 

^y  the  wayside,  or  stalking  in  the  path, 

L.,<^an  penjiiooers  apon  the  trav'ller's  track. 

Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet  to  them, 

IJ£  voided  pulse  or  half-digested  grain. 

l^he  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 

r3''er\vhelming  all  dutinction.  On  the  6ood, 

Indurated  and  fix'd,  the  snowy  weight 

Lies  undissolv'd ;  while  silently  beneath, 

A.  nd  unperceiv'd,  the  current  steals  away. 

X  or  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leapa 

I'^he  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 

And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below: 

IVio  frost  can  bind  it  there ;  its  utmost  force 

c:an  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist, 

That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 

And  see  where  it  has  hong  th'  embroider'd  banks 

Wiih  forms  so  various,  that  no  pow'n  of  art, 

*f  he  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 

Here  glitt'ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 

( fantastic  mis^rrangement !)  on  the  roof 

JLarge  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 

And  shrubs  of  fiuiy  land.  The  crystal  drops. 

That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fiist  congeai'd, 

SSiiuot  into  pillan  of  pellucid  length, 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adom'd  before. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam ;  there,  emboss'd  and  fretted  wild, 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 

CiJapricious,  in  which  fitficy  seeks  in  vain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  pow're; 

By  theae  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  foats. 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  n6ver  reach. 

Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admir*d. 

Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 

Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 

Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  fireak. 

The  wonder  of  the  North.  No  forest  fell. 

When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 

T'  enrich  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 

And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

In  such  a  palace  Aristnus  found 

Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 

Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear: 

In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 

The  armory  of  Winter ;  where  his  troops. 

The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 

Skin-piercing  volley,  bloawm-bruising  hail. 

And  snow,  that  often  "blinds  the  trev'ller*s  coune. 

And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 

Silently  ss  a  dream  the  fiibrio  rose ; 

No  lound  of  hammer  nor  of  saw  was  there  : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  Man  coi\join'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd 

Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  dispos'd,  and  of  all  hues, 

Illumin'd  ev'ry  side :  a  wat'ry  light 

Gleam'd  through  the  clear  transparency,  thai  seem 

Another  moon  new  ris'n,  or  meteor  fall'n 

From  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 

So  itood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 

And  fllipp'iy  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 

Firm  as  a  rock.   Nor  wanted  aught  within. 

That  royal  residence  might  well  befit. 

For  grandeur  or  for  use.  Long  wavy  wreaths 

(X  Aow'is,  that  foar'd  no  enemy  but  wannth, 


Blush 'd  on  the  panels.   Mirror  needed  none 

Where  all  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  due 

Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 

(What  seem'd  at  least  commodious  seat)  were  than 

Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august 

The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all, 

And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch  {  a  scene 

Of  evanescent  gloiy,  once  a  stream, 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 

Of  undesignVi  severity,  Uut  gli^icM 

(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate. 

Of  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of  kings. 

Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 

Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem*d 

Intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  foot 

Treacherous  and  false ;  it  smil'd,  and  it  was  eold. 

.   Great  princes  have  great  playthings.  Some  have 

play'd 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain-high. 
Some  have  arous'd  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life, 
(Lifo  spent  in  indolence,  aikl  therefore  sad,) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-Uv'd  themselvea,  t'  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at   Nations  would  do  well 
T*  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  sufier  it,  their  toy  the  World. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confed'racy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  diose, 
God  dreve  asunder,  and  assign'd  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.   Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair 
And  equal ;  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile   their  care:  they  plow'd   and 

sow'd, 
And  reap'd  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strifo. 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep 
Than  human  passions  please.  In  ey*ry  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fieiy  war ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood  : 
The  deluge  wash'd  it  out;  but  left  unquench'd 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Soon  by  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death ;  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  firat  sweated  at  the  forge. 
And  forc'd  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 
Him,  Tubal  nam'd,  the  Vulcan  of  old  times* 
The  sword  and  folchion  their  inventor  claims ; 
And  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murd'rer's  son 
His  art  surviv'd  the  wateri ;  and  ere-long. 
When  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  axid  had  begun  to  call 
These  meadows  and  that  range  of  hills  his  owa 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more ;  and  industry  in  some, 
"F  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  demesne. 
Made  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  foir. 
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ThuB  war  began  on  Earth  :  these  fought  for  spoil. 

And  those  in  self-defence.   Savage  at  first 

The  onset,  and  irregalar.  At  length 

One  eminent  above  the  rest  for  strength, 

For  stratagem,  or  courage,  or  for  all. 

Was  chosen  leader ;  him  they  serv'd  in  war. 

And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 

Rev*renc'd  no  less.  Who  could  with  him  compare  f 

Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves. 

As  he,  whose  prowess  had  subdu'd  their  foes  1 

Thus  war,  affording  £eld  for  their  display 

Of  virtue,  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of  peace. 

Which  have  their  exigencies  too,  and  call 

For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 

King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 

With  modesty  and  meekness ;  and  the  crown. 

So  dealing  in  their  eyes,  who  set  it  on. 

Was  sore  t'  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 

It  is  the  abject  property  of  roost, 

That,  being  parcel  of  the  common  mass. 

And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves, 

They  sink,  and  settle  lower  than  they  need. 

They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 

A  comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 

Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and  wields, 

Almost  without  an  effort,  plans  too  vast 

For  their  conception,  which  they  cannot  move. 

Conscious  of  impotence,  they  soon  grow  drunk 

With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 

Step  forth  to  notice ;  and,  besotted  thus, 

Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  **  Stand  there. 

And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.'* 

They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust. 

Then  roost  deserving  in  their  own  account. 

When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause. 

As  if,  exalting  hiro,  they  rais*d  themselvea 

Thus  by  degrees.  self<heated  of  their  sound 

And  sober  judgment,  that  he  is  but  man. 

They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so, 

That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  toa 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 

He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and  ere-long. 

Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 

The  worid  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 

Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle ;  drudges,  bom 

To  bear  his  buidens,  drawing  in  his  gears, 

And  sweating  in  his  service,  his  caprice 

Becomes  the  soul,  that  animates  them  all. 

He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  lives, 

Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him. 

An  easy  reckoning;  and  they  think  the  same. 

Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  thus  kings 

Were  bumiah'd  into  heroes,  and  became 

The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp; 

Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croak'd  and  died. 

Strange,  that  such  folly,  as  lifh  bloated  man 

To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god, 

Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips, 

£v'n  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  World : 

Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length  mankind 

Had  reach'd  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth, 

And  could  discriminate  and  ai^e  well 

On  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 

Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 

And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made; 

But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 

Of  sad  experience,  nor  example  set 

By  some,  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevaiVd, 

Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  mature 

In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 


Familiar,  serve  f  emancipate  the  reit! 
Such  dupes  are  men  id  cuMom/and  ao  pnoe 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  pksi 
A  course  of  long  observance  iatiuvm. 
That  even  servitude,  the  wont  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  ho, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  ratkmal  discussion,  that  a  man. 
Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  mca 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lut 
And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet, 
As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  ralei 
Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boart 
Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  ? 
Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  be  vi 
Wage  vrar,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 
Of  provocation  giv'n,  or  wrong  soisin'd. 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  hf  mean 
That  his  own  humor  dictates,  from  the  ehocit 
Of  Poverty,  that  thus  be  may  procure 
His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  die  ? 
Say,  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  tfasn  of  oU 
Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembled  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trait 
I'  th'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and.  redinM 
In  fonded  peace  beneath  his  dang'row  bmd 
Rejoice  in  him,  end  celebrate  his  sway, 
Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude?  WbenaipB 
Your  self-<]enying  zeal,  that  holds  it  good 
To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  H)  Mf 
His  thorns  with  streamen  of  caotinual  pniaet 
We,  too,  are  friends  to  loyalty.  .We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respccis  hi*  h»* 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  sent 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  w  free; 
But  recollecting  still,  that  he  is  nan, 
We  trust  him  not  too  for.  King  fhoagh  )t»\^ 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  week. 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  pow*lB, 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  te  ps«: 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.  He  is  oufs. 
T'  administer,  to  guard,  t*  adorn  the  siste. 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it  We  are  bii 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  commoo  cene, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slttei 
Mark  now  the  difierence.  ye  that  bosit  ywrfe* 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  pan. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  ytn: 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonireslik 
You  the  regardless  author  of  iti  ivoes: 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrsnt'i  etke. 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  ils  mot 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  wd, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dotf- 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  ss  it  veoi. 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man'i  wiA 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  belov'd 
Causeless,  and  daub*d  with  undiscefinng  I"*' 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  nmn  who  fills  it  as  he  OQghi 

Whoae  freedom  is  by  sufiT'rance,  ttAti^ 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  lift 
Expos'd  to  manacles,  deserves  them  y^ 
The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  tboagfa  £»■ 
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A.Tid  €>rc'd  to  abandon  what  she  breveljr  sought, 

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt. 

And  pity  lor  her  loss.     But  that's  a  cause 

Not  often  unsuccessful :  povv'r  usurp*d. 

Is  weakness  when  opposed  ;  conscious  of  wrong, 

'^is  pusilianimous  ana  prone  to  flight. 

But  slaves,  that  onc-e  conceive  the  glowing  thought 

Of  ffeedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 

All  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  strength. 

The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts ; 

The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek. 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  mora 
To  France  than  ail  her  losses  and  defeats. 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land, 
II or  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that  of  old 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — ^the  Basiile. 
Ye  horrid  tow're,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts ; 
Ve  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  inonarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart,  that  would  not  leap^ 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fall'n  at  last ;  to  know 
That  ev'n  our  enemies,  so  oil  employ'd 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 
For  he,  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
Ilia  seal  for  her  predominance  within 
^o  narrow  bounds;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded.  Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human-kind, 
Immur'd,  though  unaccused,  condemn'd  untried, 
Cruelly  spar'd,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
:    There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 
I    By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump, 

And.  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  bross, 
I    Still  lives,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  are  gone. 
;    To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change ; 

And  ever,  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard, 
I     Still  to  reflect,  that,  though  a  joyless  note 
I    To  him,  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 
,     Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  Worid  at  huge 

Account  it  music;  that  it  summons  some 
J     To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast,  or  ball : 
,     The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 
From  labor ;  and  the  lover,  who  has  chid 
its  long  delay,  feels  ev*ry  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  heart-strings,  trembling  with  delight— 
To  Ay  for  refuge  from  distmcting  thought 
'     To  such  amusements,  as  ingenious  woe 

Contrives,  hard-shifting,  and  without  her  tools— 
To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls, 
'      In  •tagg'ring  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 
'      A  sod  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own — 
'      To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorg'd 
'      And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper*d  pest 

Is  mode  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 
'      Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend— 
'      To  wear  out  time  in  numb'ring  to  and  fro 
The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door ; 
'      Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  adcnt, 
'      And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hope 
'      By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 
Some  relish :  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 
In  all  directwna,  he  begins  again. — 
'      Oh  comfortless  existence !  hemm*d  around 

With  woes,  which  who  that  suffers  would  not  kneel 
'       And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  f 
That  men  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man, 
Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 
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Eradicate  him,  tear  him  fhim  his  hold 
Upon  th'  endearments  of  domestic  lifo 
And  social,  nip  his  fruitfolness  and  use, 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears. 
Moves  indignation,  makes  the  name  of  king 
(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god, 
Ador'd  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

Tis  liberty  alone,  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  lifo  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it  All  constraint. 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  Disoov'ry ;  and  begets. 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  foim. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empin,  and  though  squeex'd 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth !  Thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapors,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 
Thine  unadultente  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plaosiUe  than  social  lifo  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art. 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  boun^ — ^that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  coivverse,  either  starv'd  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flush'd  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl. 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  well  content, 
Disgrac'd  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslav'd,  fiiirewell !  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home. 
Where  I  am  fiee  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  wero  left  of  roughness  in  the  groin 
Of  British  natares,  wanting  its  excuse    ■ 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  t)ien  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigor  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 
In  scenes,  which  having  never  known  me  free. 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  folt. 
Do  I  forbode  impossible  events. 
And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  t  Heav'n  grant  I  may ! 
But  th*  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  psst. 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots*  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.  He  that  takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  creduUty  the  stamp 
Design'd  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lun^ 
Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  foitb. 
And  kck  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  < 
For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found. 
Where  private  was  not  f  Can  he  love  the  whole. 
Who  foves  no  part  f  He  be  a  nation's  friend. 
Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  f 
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Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause, 
Who  slighti  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  belov'd  ? 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  gen'ral  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  temper*d  blades 
Dispers'd  the  shackles  of  usurp'd  control. 
And  hew'd  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  ^Tongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  caird  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state* 
That  promis'd  once  more  firmness,  so  assail'd, 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake. 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  register*d  in  Heav'n  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  lo  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  t^t  we  lay. 
Time  plows  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock  : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  ; 
And  in  the  dust,  sifled  and  seareh'd  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  jret  a  liberty  unsung 
By  poetB,  and  by  senators  unprais'd. 
Which  monarehs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  pow'n 
Of  Earth  and  Hell  confed'rate  take  away : 
A  liberty,  which  persecution,  fraud. 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  pow'r  to  bind; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslav'd  no  more. 
Tis  liberty  of  heart  deriv'd  from  Heav'n, 
Bought  with  HIS  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind. 
And  seal'd  with  the  same  token.   It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sore 
By  th*  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  God.  His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august;  but  this  transcends  them  alL 
His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all-creating  energy  and  might, 
Are  grand  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  word. 
That,  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  fill'd  the  void  so  well. 
And  made  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  are  not  his  glory.    Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
Might  well  suppose  th*  artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Prononnc'd  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And,  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doom*d  it  as  insufficient  for  his  praise. 
These,  therefore,  are  occasional,  and  pass ; 
Form'd  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool, 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
That  office  serv'd,  they  must  be  swept  away. 
Not  so  the  labors  of  his  love :  they  shine 
In  other  heav'ns  than  these  that  we  behold, 
And  &de  not.    There  is  Paradise  that  fears 
No  forfoitore,  and  of  its  fruits  he  sends 
Large  prelibation  ofl  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  fint  in  order,  and  the  pledge. 


And  confident  amrance  of  the  lesi. 
Is  liberty ;  a  flight  into  bis  anus, 
Ere  yet  mortality's  fine  threads  give  my, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyraniiizing  lost, 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  woe. 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  bsd. 
Stripes,  and  a  dungeon ;  and  his  body  lena 
The  triple  purpose.  In  that  sickly,  fbol. 
Opprobrious  residence,  be  finds  them  sH 
Propense  his  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  things. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.    And  that  km 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  pow'is 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  soch  late 
Resistless  from  the  centre  he  should  seek, 
That  he  at  last  fbigets  it.   All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward ;  his  ambition  is  lo  siak. 
To  reach  a  depth  profoander  still,  sod  ttiD 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death. 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortJess  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  sod 
In  Heav'n-renooncing  exile,  he  endares— 
What  does  he  not,  from  lusts  oppas'd  in  nis. 
And  self^reproaching  cooscience  t  He  fbfCKei 
The  fatal  issue  to  his  health,  fame,  pesce 
Fortune,  and  dignity;  the  foes  of  all. 
That  can  ennoble  man,  apd  make  fiail  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.     Still  wone, 
Far  worse  than  all  the  plagues  with  whicfa  ba 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  ferebodei 
Ages  of  hopeless  mis'ry.    Future  death. 
And  death  still  future.    Not  a  hasty  stioks, 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dosty  gan; 
But  unrepealable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fean: 
What  none  can  prove  a  forg'ry  may  be  tne; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded  bsA 
That  scruple  checks  him.   Riot  is  not  kod 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it  lo  the  nsdtf 
Of  laughter,  his  compunctions  are  aocne; 
And  he  abhors  the  jest,  by  which  he  ^isci. 
Remorse  begets  refonn.  His  masteMu^ 
Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke. 
And  seems  dethron'd  and  vanqoish'd  PsscecBV 
But  spurious  and  short-liv'd ;  the  pony  ckiU 
Of  self-congratulating  Pride,  begot 
On  fiincied  Innocence.  Again  lie  falls. 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  ssNy 
A  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonor  by  a  worse  relapse. 
Till  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  ibil'd 
So  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  atteoBj^ 
Sooflls  at  her  own  perfonnance.    Ream  vm 
Takes  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cssa 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  ooodeosi'iii' 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  wua 
And  tatter'd  in  the  service  of  debaadu 
Cov'ring  his  shame  firam  his  offended  ^fkt 

"Hath  God,  indeed,  giv'n  appetites  lo  ba 
And  stor'd  the  Earth  so  plenteoosly  widt  nesoi 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish,* 
And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  dsaa 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  f  making  6M 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  ls«i 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  ^^[^ 
Falsehood !  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  tndk 
Dishonors  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  tsta- 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertske  fcr  kiit 
The  taacber's  office,  aad  dispense  st  Ivf* 
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"Xheir  weekly  dole  of  edifying  ttreini, 

Atiend  to  (heir  own  music  f  have  they  faith 

In  what  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 

And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief? 

^' ay-— conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue.  The  voice 

la  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 

iVfay  play  what  tune  he  pleases.     In  the  deed, 

T*he  unequivocal,  authentic  deed, 

We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart'* 

Such  reas'nings  (if  that  name  must  needs  belong 
1**  excuses  in  which  reason  hos  no  part) 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well-inclin*d 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice, 
And  sin  without  disturbance.    Often  urg*d, 
(As  often  as  libidinous  discourse 
Kxhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  grave  importo 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserv'd  assent ; 
Till,  hardened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge 
Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  despair. 
He  slights  the  strokes  of  conscience.   Nothing  moTes, 
Or  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill ; 
Vain  temp'ring  has  but  foster'd  his  disease ; 
'     Tis  desp'rate,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 
Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.  Make  him  hear 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure. 
Consulted  and  obey'd,  to  guide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 
'     Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.   Spend  all  the  pow*r8 

Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise  : 
I      Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
Till  it  outmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. — 
Ah,  tinkling  cymbal,  and  high-sounding  brass, 
I      Smitten  in  vain !  such  music  cannot  charm 
i      The  eclipse,  that  intercepts  troth's  heav'nly  beam, 
I      And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide-wand'ring  soul. 
The  STILL  SMALL  VOICE  is  wanted.  He  must  speak. 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  eflfect; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  oome. 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.   Tis  a  change, 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast, 
As  if,  like  him  of  fiibulous  renown. 
They  had,  indeed,  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song : 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
U  work  for  Him  that  made  him.  He  alone. 
And  he  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder;  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpow'ring  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  noUy ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.   We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  Th'  historic  Muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marehes  with  it  down 
To  latest  times;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  torn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust : 
but  fairer  wreatlis.are  due,  though  never  paid, 
To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth. 
Have  fall'n  in  her  defence.   A  patriot's  blood. 
Well  spent  in  such  a  stiifo,  may  earn  indeed. 


And  for  a  time  insure,  to  his  lov'd  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.  Their  blood  »  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  troth. 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  liv'd  unknown. 

Till  Persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame. 

And  chas'd  them  up  to  Heav'n.  Their  ashes  flew 

— No  marble  tells  us  whither.   With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  History,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 

Is  cold  on  this.  She  execrates,  indeed. 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufiTrers  little  praise. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.  There 's  not  a  chain. 
That  hellish  foes,  confed'rate  for  his  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  oflf. 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compar'd 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.  His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  foel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say — *' My  fiither  made  them  all!" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  int'rest  his. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  plann'd,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 
So  cloth'd  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  7 
Yes — ye  may  fill  your  garments,  ye  thai  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who,  nnimpeach'd 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  woilt. 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city ;  plann'd  or  ere  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  ey*ry  slate ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life. 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  ev'ry  day 
Brings  its  oym  evil  with  it,  makes  it  lesa : 
For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain. 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.  Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
Hts  spirit  takes  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldat  taste 
His  works.   Admitted  once  to  his  embrace. 
Thou  Shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before . 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish  with  divine  delight 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top,  with  foces  pione. 
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And  eyes  intent  upcm  the  scanty  herb 

It  yields  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow. 

Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 

Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 

From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 

Man  views  it,  and  admires ;  but  rests  content 

With  what  he  views.   The  landscape  has  his  praise. 

But  not  its  author.   Unconcem'd  who  fi>rm*d 

The  Paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such, 

And,  such  well-pleas'd  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 

Not  so  the  mind,  that  has  been  touched  from  Heav*n, 

And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught. 

To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  World, 

Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 

Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 

Much  more,  who  fashion'd  it,  he  gives  it  praiae ; 

Pmise  that  from  Earth  resulting,  as  it  ought. 

To  Earth's  ackno^vledg*d  sovereign  finds  at  once 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  him  or  receives  sublim'd 

New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  employ 

More  worthily  the  pow'rs  she  own'd  before. 

Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 

Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlook'd, 

A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 

Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 

And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Much  conversant  with  Heav'n,  she  oAen  holds 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man. 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 

Sweet  conference.    Inquires  what  strains  were  they 

With  which  Heav'n  rang,  when  ev'ry  star  in  haste 

To  gratulate  the  new-creatod  Earth, 

Sent  (brth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 

Shouted  for  joy — *'  Tell  me,  ye  shining  boats. 

That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms. 

Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud. 

If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 

Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man. 

And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 

Have  reach'd  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 

Favor'd  as  oun;  transgressors  from  the  womb, 

And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doom'd  to  rise. 

And  to  possess  a  brighter  Heav'n  than  yours? 

As  one,  who,  long  detain'd  on  foreign  shores. 

Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 

His  country's  weather-bleach'd  and  batter'd  rocks 

From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darta  an  eye 

Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land ; 

So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 

And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires. 

That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  abyss, 

Ord|in'd  to  guide  th'  embodied  spirit  home 

From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest 

Love  kindles  as  I  gaze.  I  feel  desires. 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 

And  that,  infus'd  from  Heav'n,  must  thither  tend." 

So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.  Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word ! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost, 
With  intellects  bemaz'd  in  endless  doubt. 
But  ruiM  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built 
With  means,  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employ'd. 
Worlds,  that  had  never  been  hadst  thou  in  strengdi 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  wimesses,  who  speak  thy  pow'r 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report 


In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  tbe^ 
Till  thou  proclaim  thytelC  Theiis  is  iodeed 
A  teaching  voice ;  bat  'tis  the  praise  of  ikjae, 
That  whom  it  teachft  it  makes  prompt  to  Ukb. 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talenn  for  iti  ok. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vsia 
Possess  the  heart  and  fables  false  m  Hell; 
Yet  deem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  desih 
The  uninform'd  and  heedless  souk  of  meo. 
We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ounelns  ■  l^ 
The  glory  of  thy  work ;  which  yet  appiaii 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame. 
Challenging  human  acmtiny,  and  proT'd 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  jodg'i 
But  chance  is  not ;  or  ia  not  where  then  rapt 
Thy  providence  fi^rbids  that  fickle  pow'r 
(If  pow*r  she  be,  that  works  bat  to  ooofcrad. 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  we  csa 
Instruction,  and  inventing  to  ounelves 
Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome;  goditbts^v 
Or  disregard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
Amus'd  spectaton  of  this  bustling  staga 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thy  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  art  pure, 
Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  Uat  csoe. 
For  which  we  shunn'd  and  hated  thee  befae 
Then  we  are  free.    Then  liberty,  like  day. 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  fhn  Enft 
Fires  all  the  fiiculties  with  glorioos  joy. 
A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  do^ 
Till  thou  hast  touch'd  them;  'tis  the  voice  of  m^ 
A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  worb; 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shoot  repma, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  gen'ral  praise. 
In  that  blest  mcHnent  Nature,  throwing  inde 
Her  veil  opaque,  dtscloees  with  a  smile 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retir'd 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  nnseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hean  his  pow'r  denied- 
Thou  art  the  source  and  o^itre  of  all  amdi, 
Their  only  point  of  rest  eternal  Word ! 
From  thee  departing  they  are  lost  and  iov« 
At  random  without  honor,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all,  that  aoothea  the  life  of  nm. 
His  high  endeavor,  and  his  glad  succem. 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  sene 
But  O  thou  bounteous  giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  ciowa! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  vriihoat  thee  we  aie  pear 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  tboo  wihavif 


Book  VI. 
THE  WINTER  WALK  AT  SOOS^ 

Argument 

Bella  at  a  distance.  Their  effect  A  fi»  "*^ 
winter.  A  aheltered  walk.  Moditaiio"  ""J 
than  hooka.  Our  familiarity  with  (be  c«oi*  ■ 
nature  makes  it  appear  less  wonderfol  ^""^ 
The  transformation  that  Spring  effects  in  t«* 
bery  described.  A  mistake  concerning  ibe  *■• 
of  nature  corrected.  God  maintaiw  H  oy " 
unremitted  act  The  amuseraenu  Wii««^* 
this  hour  of  the  day  repnived.  ^'"""^^'J" 
a  delightful  sight  Origin  of  cruelty  Id  ■«■» 
That  it  is  a  great  crime,  proved  fron  Scnpw* 
That  proof  illustrated  by  a  tale.    A  fas «« 
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between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  deatruction  of 
them.  Their  gpod  and  UMful  properties  inaiflted 
on.  Apology  for  the  encomiuma  bestowed  by  the 
author  on  animals.  Instances  of  man's  extrava' 
gant  praise  of  man.  The  groans  of  the  creation 
ahall  have  an  end.  A  view  taken  of  the  restora- 
tion of  all  thmgs.  An  invocation,  and  an  invita- 
tion of  Him  who  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  The 
retired  man  vindicated  from  the  chai^^e  of  use- 
lessness.  Conclusion. 

Thsuc  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleas'd 

With  molting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave ; 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 

Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells* 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

Wiih  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  Mem'ry  slept   Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  in  a  few  short  momenn  I  retrace 

:As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  yean. 

Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 

It  seera'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path. 

And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 

Mov'd  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 

Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 

Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all. 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 

That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 

(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 

We  miss*d  that  happiness  we  might  have  found  J 

Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 

A  fother,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  must'ring  all  its  force. 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love ; 

Whose  favor,  like  the  clouds  of  Spring,  might  low'r^ 

And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice. 

But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown, 

Threat*ning  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant 

We  lov'd,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand. 

That  rear'd  us.  At  a  thoughtless  age,  allur'd 

By  ev'ry  gilded  folly,  we  renounc'd 

I^  shelt'ring  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 

That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret 

How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  lifo 

The  boy's  neglected  sire!  a  mother  too, 

That  sc^r  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still. 

Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 

Sorrow  has,  since  they  went  subdu'd  and  tam'd 

The  playful  humor ;  he  could  now  endure, 

(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tean,) 

And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint 

But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 

Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good. 

Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel. 

And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 

And,  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold, 

Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  Winter  m  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.  But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  aouthem  side  of  the  slant  hills. 


And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 

The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 

And  has  the  warmth  of  May.  The  vault  is  blue 

Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 

The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  scene  below. 

Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 

And  through  the  trees  I  view  th'  embattled  tow'r, 

Whence  all  the  music.  I  again  perceive 

The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

The  walk,  still  verdant  under  oaks  and  elms. 

Whose  outspread  branches  over-arch  the  glade. 

The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  suffic'd. 

And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinden  thought 

The  red-breast  vrarbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppress'd : 

Pleas'd  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.  Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.  Here  the  hear' 

May  give  a  usefhl  leawn  to  the  head. 

And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  bookp. 

Knowledge  imd  Wisdom,  for  from  being  one. 

Have  oft-times  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  owxl 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 

Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam'd  so  much 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  mora. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrell'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hoodwink'd.  Some  the  sty 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilda 

Of  error  leeds  them,  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fhtigoe  of  thought ; 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  Winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lamba. 

And  lanes,  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  rooC 

Deceive  no  student   Wisdom  there,  and  truth. 

Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  woo 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought  and  fix  it  on  themselves^ 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  T 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  cause. 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
And  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at  Should  God  again, 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 
How  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  \em 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
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Hit  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  riw, 

Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  coarse  ? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  bat,  seen 

So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 

Where  now  the  vital  energy,  that  mov*d, 

While  Summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 

Through  th'  imperceptible  meandVing  veins 

or  leaf  and  flow'r  ?  It  sleeps;  and  th'  icy  touch 

or  unprolific  Winter  has  impressed 

A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 

But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  lew  short  months, 

And  all  shall  be  restored.  These  naked  shoots, 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 

Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 

Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost 

Then  each,  in  its  peculiar  honors  clad, 

Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 

Its  family  and  tribe.  Labumam,  rich 

In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  iv'ry  pure ; 

The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red, 

And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other*  tall. 

And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 

Of  neighboring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 

Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  ibamy  surf; 

That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave ;      - 

The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white. 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 

With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolv'd 

Which  hue  she  most  approv'd,  she  chose  them  all; 

Copious  of  flow'rs  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 

But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 

With  never-cloying  odors,  early  and  late  ; 

Hypericum,  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 

Of  flow'ra,  like  flies  clothing  her.  slender  rodg. 

That  scarce  a  leaf  appears ;  mezereon,  too. 

Though  leafless,  well  attir*d,  and  thick  beM»t 

With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  ev'ry  spiay ; 

Althaea  with  the  purple  eye ;  the  broom 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 

Her  blossoms ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 

The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvamish'd  leaf 

Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  her  scatterM  stars. — 

^hese  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day; 

And  all  this  uniform  uncolor'd  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plen^,and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heav'nly  truth ;  evincing  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 

That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.  And  the  fairer  forma, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He  marks  the  bounds,  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fuiy ;  in  its  case. 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 

Unmjur'd,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And  ere  one  flow'ry  season  faides  and  dies, 

Pesigns  the  blooming  wonder  of  the  next. 


*  The  Guelder-rose. 


Some  say,  that  in  the  origin  of  diiiip, 
When  all  creation  started  into  fainh. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law. 
From  which  they  swerve  not  since  TksiaDderfiR 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  ibey  more, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  fim 
Preecrib'd  their  courae,  to  regulate  it  ocm. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  mxt  a  God 
Th'  encumbrance  of  his  own  ooncemi.  sad  ipai 
The  great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  psm 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man.  the  motti,  is  not  afraid,  it  seeoi^ 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  migfat 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  seaniy  rale 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  today. 
And  is  not  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  domi. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge. 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impeU'd 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  oeaaeleas  force, 
And  under  pressure  of  aome  consdooi  cnKf 
The  Lord  of  aU.  himself  through  all  diffia'd 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  eflfect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.  He  feeds  the  seovt  fiie 
By  which  the  mighty  process  k  maioiain'd; 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whow  i^ 
Slow-cireling  ages. are  as  transient  days; 
Whose  work  is  without  labor;  whose  deaga 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difliculty  diwaris; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  chaige  eifasorti 
Him  blind  antiquity  proftn'd,  not  senr'd. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  vaiioai  maei 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pu, 
And  Flora,  and  Verturonua ;  peopling  Eanb 
With  tutelaiy  goddesses  and  gods. 
That  were  not ;  and  commending  ss  tbef  ««k 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grofv- 
But  all  are  under  one.  One  spirit — ^His, 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleediog  tee* 
Rules  univeraal  nature.  Not  a  flow> 
But  shows  aome  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  «*» 
Of  his  unrival'd  penciL   He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odois,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  iDddA 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-«ide  sanh, 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  E«!^ 
Happy  who  walks  with  him !  whom  what  be  ^ 
Of  flavor  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flow'r, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  giaod 
In  nature,  frani  the  bibad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  fsa, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  preseot  God. 
His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  ftntifd 
Makes  all  soU  fairer.   As  with  him  no  aceoe 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 
Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  nan  bea  e* 
And  Earth  be  ponish'd  for  its  tenants'sake, 
Yet  not  in  vengeance ;  as  this  smiliof  ^* 
So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angiy  Djgbi, 
And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  tba  dears&d* 
Recov'ring  last  its  liquid  music,  prove 

Who  then,  that  has  a  mind  well-alningiw  »' 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  fov'rite  task. 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  cbeqiier'd  h*i 
His  host  of  wooden  warrion  to  and  fio 
Marching  and  countermarching,  widi  aa  ejt 
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As  iix'd  u  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridg'd 
And  fuROw'd  inte  stomifl,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  at  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin  f 
^or  envies  ho  aught  more  their  idle  sport, 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  and,  pushing  iv'ry  balls 
Across  a  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal,  of  difficult  acce«. 
^or  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 
To  Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
'Wand'fing  and  litt'ring  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polbh'd  counter,  and  approving  none, 
Or  promising  viith  smiles  to  call  again, 
^or  him,  who  by  his  vanity  seduc'd. 
And  sooth *d  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  diflT'rence  of  a  Guide  from  a  daub. 
Frequents  the  crowded  auction :  stationed  theie 
Ab  duly  as  the  Langibrd  of  the  show. 
With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand, 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant 
And  pedantry,  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease; 
Of>  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls, 
}le  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  rsps  his  box, 
4$wears  *tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate, 
That  he  has  let  it  pass — but  never  bids. 

Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  Sun  proceeds,  I  wander.  Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me, 
^or  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
£v'n  in  the  spring  and  play-time  of  the  year, 
That  calls  th*  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook. 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.  The  tim'ruus  hare. 
Grown  so  ftmiliar  with  her  frequent  guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarm*d 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm. 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollow'd  deep, 
Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
He  has  ontslept  the  Winter,  ventures  forth. 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun. 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play : 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swiA  as  a  bird. 
Ascends  the  neighboring  beech ;  there  whisks  his  brash. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feign'd  alarm. 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleaa'd 
With  sight  of  animals  eqjoying  life. 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart. 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 
The  horM  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed. 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  his  heels. 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again  ; 
The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one. 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 


Their  effi)rts,  yet  resolv'd  with  one  consent. 
To  give  such  act  and  utt'rance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy,  too  big  to  be  suppress*d^- 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  Miss, 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  ev'ry  scene. 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design. 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleas*d, 
A  far  superior  happiness  to  theirs. 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  ris'n,  obedient  to  his  call. 
Who  form'd  him  from  the  dust,  his  future  grave. 
When  he  was  crown'd  as  never  king  was  since. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
And  angel  choirs  attended.  Wond'ring  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  passM, 
All  happy,  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind. 
The  creatures,  summon'd  from  their  various  haunts. 
To  see  their  sov'reign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  pow'r. 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law,  whose  force 
Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 
And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 
He  rul'd  with  meekness,  they  obey*d  with  joy ; 
No  cruel  purpose  lurk'd  within  his  heart. 
And  no  distrust  of  his  intent  in  theirs. 
So  Eden  was  a  soene  of  harmless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part,  who  rul'd  the  whole. 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all. 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 
But  sin  marr'd  all ;  and  the  revolt  of  man. 
That  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet. 
Was  punish'd  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 
Garden  of  God.  how  terrible  the  change 
Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witness'd !  £v'ry  heart, 
Each  animal,  of  ev'ry  name,  conceiv'd 
A  jealousy  and  an  instinctive  fear, 
And,  conscious  of  some  danger,  either  fled 
Precipitate  the  loth'd  abode  of  man. 
Or  growl'd  defiance  in  such  angry  sort. 
As  taught  him  too  to  tremble  in  lus  turn. 
Thus  harmony  and  family  accord 
Were  driv'n  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  hour 
The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  have  swell'd 
To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth. 
Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil 
Heoce  date  the  persecution  and  the  pain. 
That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds. 
Regardless  of  their  plaints.  To  make  him  sport. 
To  gratify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath. 
Or  his  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
And  just  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 
Should  suflfer  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 
With  blood  of  their  inhabitants  impal'd. 
Earth  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 
Wag'd  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he. 
Not  satisfied  to  prey  on  all  around. 
Adds  tenfold  bitterness  of  death  by  pangs 
Needless,  and  fiist  torments  era  he  devoun. 
Now  happiest  they,  that  occupy  ttoe  scenes 
The  most  remote  from  his  abhmrr'd  resort. 
Whom  once,  as  delegate  of  God  on  Earth, 
They  fear'd,  and  as  his  perfect  image  lov*d. 
The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
Unvisited  by  man.  There  they  are  free. 
And  howl  and  roar  as  like  them,  uncontrolled  { 
Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 
Woe  to  the  tyrant,  if  be  dare  intrude 
Within  the  confines  of  their  wild  C 
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The  lion  telli  him— ^«  I  am  monarch  here" — 
And,  if  he  ipare  him,  sparefl  him  on  the  tenoB 
Of  royal  mercy,  and  through  gen'roiu  acorn, 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  ibot 
In  measure,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn, 
Or  by  necessity  constrain*d,  they  live 
Dependent  upon  man ;  those  in  his  fields, 
These  at  his  crib,  and  some  beneath  bis  looi; 
They  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  sells  protection — ^Witness  at  his  foot 
The  spaniel,  dying  for  some  venial  fiiult 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 
Driv'n  to  the  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs, 
To  madness ;  while  the  savage  at  his  heels 
Langhs  at  the  frantic  suff 'rer's  fury,  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o'erthrown. 
He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse ; 
With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
His  murd*rer  on  his  back,  and,  pnsh'd  all  day 
With  bleeding  sides  and  flanks,  that  heave  for  lifo, 
To  the  &r-distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 
So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much ! 
Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent?  None. 
He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
Th'  inglorious  foat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honors  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own. 
But  many  a  crime,  deem'd  innocent  on  Earth, 
Is  registered  in  Heav'n ;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annex'd. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never.  When  he  charg'd  the  Jew 
T'  assist  his  foe's  down-iallen  beast  to  rise ; 
And  when  the  bosh-exploring  boy,  that  seiz*d 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird'  go  free ; 
Prov'd  he  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  works 
Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  int'rest  all. 
All,  in  the  universal  Father^s  love  ? 
On  Noahf  and  in  him  on  all  mankind. 
The  charter  was  conferr'd.  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  foe,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on  pow*r  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well : 
Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.  Feed  then,  and  3rield 
Thanks  for  thy  food.  Carnivorous,  through  sin. 
Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute  ! 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledg'd  raven,  and  the  lion's  whelp, 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unaasuag'd,  has  interpos'd, 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature's  law, 
That  damn  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart ; 
And,  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke, 
On  which  he  rode.  Her  opportune  oflfence 
Sav'd  him,  or  th'  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause : 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.  Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  vicdms  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  ii\joty,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength* 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 


That  oft  the  beast  has  seem'd  tojodgs  ibe  ■■. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of  sound  intelligence  refaeanU 
(If  such  who  plead  for  Providence  msf  mb 
In  modem  eyes,)  shall  make  the  doctrine  d» 

Where  England,  stretch'd  towards  theMBf  Se 
Narrow  and  long,  o'erlooks  the  westen  wv% 
Dwelt  young  Miagathos ;  a  soonier  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  aiheisi  in  ortait, 
Vick>us  in  act,  in  temper  savage^fierce. 
He  joumey'd ;  and  hk  chance  was  ss  he  sa 
To  join  a  tra  viler,  of  fiu>  difierent  note, 
Evander,  iam'd  for  piety,  for  years 
Deserving  honor,  but  iit  wisdom  more. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  venerable  msn 
A  stranger  to  the  mannen  of  the  youth. 
Whose  fiioe,  too,  was  fiuniliar  to  lus  view. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  laad, 
O'er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks,  vrhoM  \m 
Beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scaree  heuid  m  -^ 
The  charity,  that  warm'd  bis  beait,  wss and 
At  sight  of  the  man-monster.   With  a  soik. 
Gentle,  and  afliible.  and  iiill  of  grsoe, 
As  fearful  of  ollending  whom  he  wiih'd 
Much  to  perroade,  he  plied  his  ear  ivith  tniAi 
Not  haishly  thunder'd  forth,  or  rudely  piwU 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  sad  nsc. 
'*  And  dost  thou  dream,*'  th'  impeneliahle  ma& 
Exclaim'd,  *'  that  me  the  lullabies  ef  sge^ 
And  iantasiee  of  dotards  such  as  ibso. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  momeDt^s  fear  in  m  f 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thee,  that  the  had 
Need  no  such  aids,  as  supersfitieo  leads, 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  Mi* 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precspsce  at  hand 
Pnsh'd  with  a  madman's  fury.  Fancy  duisfa^ 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  conllee,  at  the  ftm^ 
Of  inch  a  gulf  as  he  design'd  bis  grave. 
But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  cooM  dm 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  hii  steed 
Declin'd  the  death,  and  wheeling  swifllj  naJ 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  bad  presa'd  the  rraoibliag  vop 
Baffled  his  rider,  sav'd  against  his  wilL 
The  frenzy  of  the  bram  may  be  redreis'd 
By  med'dne  well  applied,  but  without  grsR 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enrag'd  the  more,  by  what  might  have  nini 
His  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
Destruction,  with  a  aoeal  to  be  destroy'd. 
With  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  dyed  io  Uoi 
But  still  in  vain.  The  Providence,  thst  neid 
A  longer  date  to  the  for  nobler  beast, 
Spar'd  yet  again  th'  ignoble  for  his  sske. 
And  now,  his  prowess  prov'd,  and  his  sumk 
Incurable  obduracy  evinc'd, 
His  rage  grew  cool ;  and  pleasM,  peihapa  t'birttgsi 
So  chea^y  the  renown  of  that  attempt. 
With  looks  of  some  complacence  he  lesoo'd 
His  road,  deriding  moch  the  blank  aB»» 
Of  good  Evander,  still  where  he  wss  IcA 
Fix'd  motionless,  and  petrified  with  ditsi 
So  on  they  far'd.    Discourse  on  other  iheoflf 
Ensuing  seem'd  t*  obliterate  the  psst; 
And  tamer  &r  for  so  much  ftiry  dwwn, 
(As  m  the  course  of  rash  and  fieiy  meo^ 
The  rude  companion  smil'd,  as  if  traosfon'^ 
But  'twas  a  transient  calm.  A  storm  was  vs* 
An  unsuspected  storm.  His  hour  jku  ttm, 
The  impious  challenger  of  Pow'r  divine 
Was  now  to  learn,  that  Hea vX  though  slim  »  v^ 
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ts  never  with  impanity  defied. 
His  lione»  m  he  bod  eeoght  bit  nuster't  mood, 
SnortiDg,  and  atardng  into  sudden  rage. 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  controll'd, 
Rush'd  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  reach'd  it,  itood. 
At  once  the  thock  unaeated  bim :  he  flew 
Sheer  o*er  the  craggy  barrier;  and  immeri'd 
Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not. 
The  death  he  had  deserv'd,  and  died  alone. 
So  God  wrought  double  justice ;  made  the  Ibol 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  grac*d  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sente, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man. 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail. 
That  crawls  at  ev'ning  in  the  public  path; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewam'd. 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
The  creeping  vermin,  lothesome  to  the  sight, 
And  charg'd,  perbaps,  with  venom,  that  inirndes, 
A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th*  alcove. 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 
And  guiltless  of  ofience,  they  range  the  air. 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field: 
There  they  are  privileg'd ;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 
Who,  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  is  this.    If  man's  convenience,  health 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Arc  paramount,  and  most  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  lifo. 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sona 
To  love  it  too.  The  spring-time  of  our  yean 
Is  soon  dishonor'd  and  defil'd  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.  But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots. 
If  unrestrain'd,  into  luxuriant  gruwth. 
Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  aU. 
Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 
By  which  Heav'n  moves  in  pard'ning  guilty  man; 
And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 
Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn. 

Distinguish'd  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  Grace  divine. 
From  creatures,  that  exist  but  for  our  sake. 
Which,  having  serv'd  us,  perish,  we  are  held    ' 
Accountable;  and  God  some  future  day 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  th*  abuse 
Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust 
Superior  as  we  are,  they  yet  depend 
Not  more  on  human  help  than  we  on  theirs. 
Their  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance,  was  giv'n 
In  aid  of  our  defects.  In  some  are  found 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts. 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns, 
Match'd  with  th'  expertness  of  the  brutes  in  theirs. 
Are  oft-times  vanquish'd  and  thrown  for  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sagaci^  of  smell. 
And  read  wiA  such  discernment,  in  the  port 
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And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim. 

That  cNft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skill 

We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  leam. 

But  leam  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 

To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 

And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too, 

Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves. 

Attachment,  never  to  be  wean'd,  or  chang'd 

By  any  change  of  fortune,  proof  alike 

Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect ; 

Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 

Can  move  or  warp ;  and  gratitude  for  small 

And  trivial  favors,  lasting  as  the  lifo. 

And  glist'ning  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

Man  praises  man.  Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  publitf  honor ;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song. 
Commemoration  mad ;  content  to  hear 
(O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power!) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake. 
But  leas,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve— 
(For  was  it  less!  what  heathen  would  have  dar'd 
To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath. 
And  hang  it  up  in  honor  of  a  man  7) 
Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itehing  ear. 
And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 
Remember  Handel !  Who,  that  was  ix>t  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets. 
Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age  ? 
Yee^we  remember  him ;  and  while  we  praiso 
A  talent  so  divine,  remember  too 
That  His  most  holy  book,  from  whence  it  came, 
Was  never  meant,  was  never  us'd  before. 
To  buckram  out  the  mem'ry  of  a  man. 
But  hush !  the  Muse  perhaps  is  loo  severe ; 
And  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 
And  measure  of  th*  ofience,  rebukes  a  deed 
Leas  impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 
To  want  of  judgment  than  to  wrong  design. 
So  in  ihe  chapel  of  old  Ely-House, 
When  wand 'ring  Charies,  who  meant  to  be  the  third. 
Had  fled  from  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh. 
The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce. 
And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  stoves. 
Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George ! 
— ^Man  praises  man ;  and  Garrick's  mem'ry  next. 
When  time  hath  somewhat  mellow'd  it,  and  made 
The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  liv'd 
The  God  of  our  idolatry  once  more. 
Shall  have  its  alter ;  and  the  World  shall  go 
In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 
The  theatre,  too  small,  shall  sufiS>cato 
Its  squeez'd  contents,  and  more  than  it  admits 
Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  retum 
Ungratified :  for  there  some  noble  ford 
Shall  stuff*  his  shouMers  with  King  Richard's  buncl^ 
Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak. 
And  stmt,  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp  and  slaie. 
To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act. 
For  Gartick  was  a  worshipper  himself; 
He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  fram'd  the  ritea 
And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
And  call'd  the  world  to  worship  on  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  ftm'd  in  song.  Ah,  [feasant  proof 
That  piety  has  still  in  human  hearts 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct 
The  mulb*rry-tree  was  hung  with  blooming  wreaths ; 
The  mulb'rry-iree  stood  centre  of  the  dance ; 
The  mulb'rry-tree  was  hymn'd  with  dulcet  airs ; 
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And  fiom  hia  touchwood  trunk  the  mulb*rry-tree 
Supplied  such  relici  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  viriib  pious  care. 
So  'twas  a  hallow'd  time  :  decorum  reignM, 
And  mirth  without  oflfence.    No  few  retum*d. 
Doubtless  much  edified,  and  all  refresh'd. 
— Man  praises  man.  The  rabble  all  alive 
From  tippling  benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  ttyeat 
Swarm  in  the  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  day, 
A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant,  comes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car. 
To  gaze  in 's  eyes,  and  bless  him.   Maidens  wave 
Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  ibr  joy : 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 
IVhy  ?  what  has  charm'd  them  f  Hath  he  sav'd  the 

state  r 
No.    Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  ?  Na 
Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 
That  finds  out  ev'ry  crevice  of  the  head. 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theirs 
Wrought  this  disturbance.    But  the  wane  is  near, 
And  his  own  cattle  must  sufiice  him  soon. 
Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 
Doom'd  to  the  dust,  or  lodg'd  already  there. 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work ; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art, 
The  task  now  fiills  into  the  public  hand  ; 
And  I,  contented  with  an  humble  theme. 
Have  pour'd  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps,  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  clear, 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutee. 
And  I  am  recompens'd,  and  deem  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  woe. 
And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

Tlie  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  Heav'n  has  heard' for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung, 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets'  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promis'd  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfill'd  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  thingi 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest: 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  cloDds 
The  dosi,  that  waits  upon  his  suTtry  maroh. 
When  sin  hath  mov'd  him,  and  his  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  Earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  pav'd  with  love ; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defiic*d 
For  man's  revolt  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wrong'd  by  a  mere  mortal  touch : 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flow*rB, 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair. 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels, 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth, 


That  not  t'  attempt  it,  ardoous  as  he  deen 
The  labor,  were  a  task  more  ardosoi  idlL 

O  scenes  surpassing  fiiUe,  and  yet  tree. 
Scenes  of  accomplish'd  bliss !  which  vlio obk 
Though  but  in  distant  praqject,  sod  ooc  fiel 
His  soul  refresh'd  with  Ibreiasie  of  the  jojrl 
Rivers  of  gladneas  water  all  the  Earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty:  the  iqni^ 
Of  barrenness  is  past  The  froitfiil  fieU 
Laughs  with  abundance ;  and  the  knd,  wx  ka 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace^ 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  cune  repeal'd. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needi  to  kaa. 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  fall 
The  lion,  and  the  ItbbarJ,  and  the  besr, 
Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks ;  all  hssk  at  tea, 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  oobdob  <aa 
Antipathies  are  none.  No  foe  to  man 
Lurlu  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  leei, 
And  smiles  to  see.  her  inftnf  s  playful  biad 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  wxm, 
Tb  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  toogst 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  nsakind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.   Error  has  no  plies: 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driv'n  awij: 
The  breath  of  Heav'n  has  chas'd  it  hiiheknfi 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.  Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  bk»d 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  ef  a|» 
One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  ail  crj, 

Worthy  the  Lamb,  Ibr  he  was  slain  fiir  lar 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  neb 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mooataiti-iopi 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flyiosJ^! 
Till,  nation  afler  nation  taught  the  stiain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fiird; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labor  of  a  God! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  Earth 
Flock  to  that  light;  the  gk>ry  of  all  laodi 
Flov^'s  into  her;  unbounded  is  her  jof, 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rum  aie  &m 
Nebeioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there:* 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  ltd. 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  ibeie. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates :  upon  her  mdh, 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacioas  caaU. 
Is  heard  salvation.  Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  wert; 
And  ^Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hsnd. 
And  worships.  Her  report  has  travel'd  M 
Into  all  lands.  From  ev'ry  clime  th^  co« 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  jof. 
O  Sion !  an  assembly  such  as  Earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heav'n  stoops  down  *)  **•  !■" 

Thus  Heav'nward  all  things  tend.  For  ifl«" 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  reitor'd. 
So  God  has  greatly  purpos'd ;  who  w»M  «!■ 
In  his  dishonored  works  himself  enduie 


•  Nebaioth  and  Kedar.  the  sooiof  IihBiseI.aadr^ 
tors  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  prophetic  flcri|it«it  h«  •■p 
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Dishooor,  and  be  wrong'd  without  rednm. 
Haste  then,  and  wheel  away  a  shatler'd  world. 
Ye  aloworevolvuig  leaaons!  we  would  tee 
(A  sight  to  which  our  eyes  are  strangen  yet) 
A  world,  that  does  not  diead  and  bate  his  laws, 
And  sufier  lor  its  crime ;  would  learn  how  fair 
The  creature  is,  that  God  prononnoes  good. 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
Here  ev*ry  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  flow'rs ; 
A  nd  ev'n  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Derives  from  Heav'n,  pure  as  the  fountain  is, 
1 8  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 
From  touch  of  human  lips,  at  best  impora. 
O  for  a  worid  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  this  is  gross  and  selfish !  over  which 
Ciintom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway. 
That  govern  all  things  her^  should'ring  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  Truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  Strife 
in  nooks  obscure,  for  fiom  the  ways  of  men ; 
Where  Violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword. 
Nor  Cunning  justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  teais : 
Where  he,  that  fills  an  office,  ahall  esteem 
Th'  occasion  it  prssents  of  doing  good 
More  than  the  perquisite :  where  Law  shall  speal^ 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  inTisdom  prompts 
And  Equity ;  not  jealous  mora  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  arighL 
Where  Fashion  shall  not  nnctify  abuse, 
Nor  smooth  Good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  Love! 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  Earth, 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !  It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Naturals  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purehase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  aaints  proclaim  thee  King ;  and  in  their  hearli 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipped  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  k>ve» 
Thy  samts  proclaim  thee  King;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who^  could  they  see 
The  4awn  of  thy  last  advent,  hmg  desir'd. 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  flee  for  aafety  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  worid  is  tir'd 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  ask'd  so  kmg, 
**  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  f 
The  infidel  has  shot  hit  bolls  away. 
Till,  bis  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafls,  that  have  reooil'd. 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  T'ruth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent,  too,  by  priestly  huids, 
lliat  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  foith  propos'd, 
Insulted  and  traducU  are  cast  aside. 
As  useleas,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 
They  now  are  deem'd  the  foithful,  and  are  pnis'd, 
Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee. 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  seal. 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  love  wiOi  darkness !  yet  ev'n  theae 
Worthy,  oompar'd  with  sycophants,  who  kneel 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man ! 
So  fiuea  thy  church.  But  how  thy  chureh  may  fore, 
The  worid   takes  little  thought    Who  will  may 

preach, 
And  what  they  wlU.  All  pasfoii  are  alike 


To  wand'ring  sheep,  resolv'd  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all — ^Pleasure  and  Gain : 
For  these  they  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these, 
And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war 
With  Conscience  and  with  thee.  Lust  in  their  hearts^ 
And  miachief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  Earth, 
To  prey  upon  each  other:  stubborn,  fieree, 
High-minded,  focuning  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degen'rate  times» 
Exhibit  ev'ry  lineament  of  these 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  reat. 
Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work. 
Thy  word  fulfiU'd,  the  conquest  of  a  world ! 
He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 
Who,  doom*d  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state. 
Is  pleas'd  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose. 
Would  make  his  fote  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  the 

fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  foith. 
Prepare  for  happtness ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sqjoum  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  .home. 
The  World  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  aearoh 
Of  olgects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  World. 
She  scorns  hia  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 
He  seeks  not  heri,  for  he  has  prov'd  them  vain ; 
He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pnnuing  gilded  flies ;  and  such  he  deems 
Her  honors,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  blisa. 
Whose  pow'r  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from  Earth 
She  makes  fomiliar  with  a  Heav'n  unseen. 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  reveal'd. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemploy'd. 
And  censur'd  oft  as  useleas.  Stillest  atreams 
Oft  water  foirest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least,  is  fongest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  rais'd. 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  fiune 
He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 
His  warfore  is  within.  There,  unfotigu'd. 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights. 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself^ 
And  never^with'ring  wreaths,  compar'd  with  which 
The  ^urels  that  a  CiBaar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving  haughty  World, 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 
DeeuM  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  finom  his  noiaeless  hours. 
Of  what  she  little  dreams.   Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sumhrne  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  pray'r  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide. 
And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  hersel£ 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  busder  in  concerns 
Of  little  vrorth,  an  idler  in  the  best. 
If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good. 
He  seeks  his  proper  happiness  by  means. 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder,  thine. 
Nor,  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  life. 
Engage  no  notice,  and  eiqoy  much  ease. 
Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state. 
Receiving  beneflti,  and  rend'ring  none. 
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Hii  sphere  thoagh  hamble,  if  that  humble  tphere 

Shine  with  his  feir  example,  and  though  small 

His  influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  spent 

In  soothing  sorrow,  and  in  quenching  strife, 

In  aiding  helpless  indigence,  in  works, 

From  which  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 

Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  woe ; 

Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 

He  serves  his  country,  recompenses  well 

The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 

He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 

Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted,  place. 

The  man,  whose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  seen. 

Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  prahe ; 

But,  he  may  boast,  what  few  that  win  it  can, 

That,  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skiU, 

At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  fell. 

Polite  Refinement  oflers  him  in  vain 

Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  senmial  World 

Draws  groes  impurity,  toid  likes  it  well. 

The  neat  conveyance  biding  all  the  offence. 

Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode. 

Because  that  World  adopts  it    If  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good  sense, 

And  be  not  oostly  more  than  of  true  worth. 

He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 

Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she. 

She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye. 

He.  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 

Not  soon  deceiv'd ;  aware,  that  what  is  base 

No  polish  can  make  sterling ;  and  that  vice, 

Though  well  perfum'd  and  elegantly  dress'd. 

Like  an  unburied  carcass  trick'd  with  flow'n,. 

Is  but  a  gamish'd  nuisance,  fitter  fer 

For  cleanly  riddance,  dmn  for  feir  attire. 

So  life  glides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away, 

More  golden  than  that  age  of  febled  gold 

Renown'd  in  ancient  song;  not  vex'd  vrith  cars 

Or  stain'd  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approv*d 

Of  God  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 

So  glide  my  life  away !  and  so  at  last, 

My  share  of  duties  decently  fulfill'd. 

May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 

Its  destin'd  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke. 

Dismiss  me  i^eary  to  a  safe  retreat. 

Beneath  the  turf,  that  I  have  often  trod. 

It  shall  not  grieve  me  then,  that  once  when  caird 

To  dress  a  Sofa  with  the  flow'rs  of  verse, 

I  play'd  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair. 

With  that  light  task  \  but  soon,  to  please  her  more. 

Whom  flow'rs  alone  I  knew  would  little  please. 

Let  fell  th*  unfinish'd  wreath,  and  rov'd  for  fruit; 

Rov'd  fer,  and  gather*d  much :  some  harsh,  'tis  true, 

Pick'd  from  the  thorns  and  brien  of  reproof 

But  wholesome,  well-digested ;  grateful  some 

To  palates,  that  can  taste  immortal  truth ; 

Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despis'd. 

But  all  is  in  his  band,  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears, 

if  he  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 

T'lM  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 

And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrers  lyre. 

To  charm  his  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart; 

Whose  fifown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 

\Vhose  approbation-— prosper  even  mine. 
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Af»X9  voXvTuat  a^urwt  vsuv  rpof«^J%.XcK 

It  is  not  feom  hb  fonn,  in  which  we  tnot 
Strength  join'd  with  beanty,  dignity  wnb  ^o, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  deaw 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  ibat  hves. 
That  form,  indeed,  ih*  assodate  of  a  wad 
Vast  in  its  powers,  etbefeal  in  its  kind, 
That  form,  the  labor  of  Almighty  skill, 
Fram'd  for  the  service  of  a  Ireetoa  wiB, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  coatmL 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  wL 
Hen  is  the  state,  the  spleador.  and  the  dnw 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  owa. 
For  her  the  Mem'ry  fills  her  ample  ysge 
With  truths  pour'd  down  from  ev'iy  diilaiV' 
For  her  amasses  an  unbounded  sior^ 
The  wisdom  of  great  natkms.  now  »  am; 
Though  laden,  not  eacnmber'd  with  bcrfii; 
Laborious,  yet  unconacioos  of  her  lofl; 
When,  copiously  supplied,  then  most  ento^'i; 
Still  to  be  fed.  and  ixK  to  be  surchaig'd. 
For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  uncoofiu'd. 
The  present  rouse  of  ev'ry  pensive  miad. 
Works  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  bot 
To  Nature's  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise,  and  wsicbmi. 
Again  she  lays  them  Blurob'ruig  <a  ibe  itaf, 
With  flow'r  and  finit  the  wildcroew  sop|*ft 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  unfe 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wsge  ihw^* 
Qnick.eighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ilL 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  feithfiuma 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  dwice. 
Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  hinh 
To  yon  fair  Sun.  and  hia  atleodaat  Esithf 
And,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  Ai«* 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  »«'> 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all  his  eoonitai^ 
And  owns  her  pow'r  on  ev'ry  shore  he  tow 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  finl  c«w»' 
Spring  hangs  her  infent  bkMSoms  on  the  w* 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  ^Ktat; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  chaige  re«i« 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  **^ 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  pleniww*" 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  w»- 
Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  boode»w*' 
Pow'r  misemploy 'd,  munificence  amsitf'' 
Had  not  its  author  dignified  the  pbn. 
And  crown'd  it  with  the  majesty  of  "J^^ 
Thus  form'd,  thus  plac'd.  intelligeiH «w"^ 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wondeit  God  to  «^ 
The  wUdest  scorner  of  his  Maker'i  hiw 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  ?■?*, 
To  press  th'  important  question  oo  hii  •*"*  p 
«  Why  form'd  at  all.  and  wherefore  si «»  » 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hoar  i  iU^' 
The  next  mere  dust  and  oahes  in  the  p««« 
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Endu'd  with  raann  only  to  descry 
Hi*  crimes  and  lollies  with  an  aching  eye ; 
^Vith  paanons,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain, 
"Fhe  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain ; 
And  iC  spon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns, 
'With  ev'ry  lust,  with  which  frail  Nature  boms, 
His  being  end,  where  death  dissolves  the  hood* 
The  tomb  take  all  and  all  be  blank  beyond ; 
Then  he.  of  all  that  Nature  has  brought  forth, 
Sttuids  self-impeach'd  the  creature  of  least  worth. 
And  useless  while  he  lives  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths,  that  the  leam*d  pursue  with  eager  thought. 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear  bought. 
Proving  at  lost,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  childish  waste  of  philosophic  pains ; 
But  truths,  OD  which  depends  our  main  concern, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  mis'ry  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  ev'ry  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 
'  Down  to  the  sun-set  of  their  latest  day, 

Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
>  Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 
I  Were  all  ihfl(t  Heav'n  requir'd  of  human-kind, 
I  And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  design'd, 
!  What  none  could  rev'rence  all  might  justly  blame, 
I  And    man    would    breathe   but  for  his   Maker*s 
I  shame. 

I  But  reason  heard,  and  Nature  well  perus'd, 
f  At  once  Ibe  dreaming  mind  is  disabus'd. 
I  If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air, 
Reflect  his  attributes,  who  plac'd  them  there. 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  design'd 
I  Proofi  of  the  wisdom  of  th'  all-seeing  mind, 
I  Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  t' invest 
,  With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Receiv'd  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
,  Fit  for  the  power,  in  which  he  stands  array'd; 
That  first,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
He,  too,  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  dear, 
,   Praise  him  on  Earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Suffer  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believ'd.  'twere  logic  misapplied. 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heav'nly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wiw. 
Nor,  ignorantly  wand'ring,  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost : 
Preserv'd  from  guilt  by  salutary  fean. 
Or,  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  yean  proceed. 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we  read, 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care. 
To  feed  our  infont  minds  with  proper  fore ; 
And  wisely  store  the  nurs'ry  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquir'd  with 
Neatly  secur'd  from  being  soil'd  or  toni 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  traulucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
'Til  call'd  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  pray'r  the  Savkir  deign'd  to  teadi. 
Which   children    use,   and    pafaoDS— whan   tfMy 

preach. 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narmtive,  or  sacred  text; 
And  learn  with  wonder  bow  this  worid  begaa 
Who  made,  who  marr'd,  and  who  has  rensom'd. 


Points,  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  them  plaic* 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 

0  thou,  whom,  bone  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleas'd  remember,  and,  while  Mem'ry  yet 
Holds  fost  her  oS&ce  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  hum'rous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  Ihe  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well-employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 

I  name  ihee  not,  lest  so  despis'd  a  name 

Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  lame ; 

Yet  ev'n  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 

That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey. 

Revere  the  man,  whose  puxiriii  marks  the  road, 

Ajid  guides  the  pbogkesb  of  the  soul  to  God. 

Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 

Their  childhood,  pleas'd  them  at  a  riper  age ; 

The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy. 

Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy  { 

And  not  with  cnrses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 

The  gem  of  truth  fiom  his  unguarded  soul. 

The  stamp  of  artless  piety  impress'd 

By  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast. 

The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw. 

Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  receiv'd  with  awe; 

And,  warp'd  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies. 

That  babbleis,  call'd  philosophen,  devise. 

Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan. 

Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 

Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part, 

Aswrt  the  native  evil  of  his  heart, 

His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof 

Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough : 

Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Savior's  cross 

As  God's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss. 

The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 

And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  Nature  proves, 
Oppos'd  against  the  pleasures  Nature  loves ! 
While  sel^betray'd,  and  wilfully  undone. 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  woo'd  than  won. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  clos'd  as  he  began  the  day. 
With  decent  duty,  not  asham'd  to  pray ; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part; 
Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  pow'r,  confessed  so  lately  on  his  knees^ 
But  now,  forewell  all  legendary  tales. 
The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails ; 
Pray'r  to-  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves ; 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves. 
Priests  have  invented,  and  the  World  admir'd 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspir'd ; 
Till  Reason,  now  no  longer  overaw'd. 
Resumes  her  pow'rs^  and  spurns  the  clumsy  fiand 
And,  common-sense  diflTiising  real  day. 
The  meteor  of  the  Gospel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youdi 
Learn  from  expert  inquiren  after  truth ; 
Whose  only  care,  might  Truth  presume  to  speak. 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 
And  thus,  well-tntor'd  only  while  we  share 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care ; 
And  taught  at  schools  much  mjrdiologie  atoflC 
But  sound  religkm  sparingly  enough ; 
3Q 
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Our  eariy  notioes  of  truth,  diigrec'd. 
Soon  lose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effiic'd. 

Would  you  your  son  should  he  a  aot  or  donoe, 
Xiasciviout,  headstrong,  or  ail  these  at  once ; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finish'd  taste 
For  loose  expense,  and  fiwhionable  waste, 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last ; 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise. 
Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  Men. 
There  shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 
That  authors  are  most  useful  pawn'd  or  sold  ,* 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart; 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  Baccbinalian  lays. 
Shall  win  bis  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise, . 
His  counsellor  and  boaom-friend  shall  prove, 
And  some  street^padng  harlot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong. 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
The  management  of  tyroes  of  eighteen 
Is  difiicitlt,  their  punishment  obscene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  siae 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  ejres. 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  t'  obey  or  to  submit. 
With  them  is  courage ;  his  effront'ry,  wiL 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breakuig  feats, 
Robb'ry  of  gardens,  4]uarre]s  in  the  streets. 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  schemes, 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  dieir  fav'rite  themes. 
In  little  bosoms  such  achievements  strike 
A  kindred  spark:  they  bum  to  do  th^  like. 
Thus,  half-aocomplish'd  ere  he  y6t  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin ; 
And,  as  maturity  of  years  comes  on. 
Made  just  th'  adept  that  you  design'd  your  son ; 
T*  insure  the  perseverance  of  his  coursot 
And  give  your  monstrous  pregect  aU  its  force, 
Send  him  to  college.   If  he  there  be  tam'd. 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclain'd, 
Where  no  regard  of  ord'nances  is  shown 
Or  look'd  ibr  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  strumpets'   charms,  nor  driddng- 

bout, 
Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out 
Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
Te  nurs'ries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you: 
Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds. 
For  pobhc  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  establish'd  mode. 
With  pack-horse  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells. 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think: 
Ami  ^such  an  age  as  ours  balks  no  expense. 
Except  of  caution,  and  of  common  sense; 
Else,  sure,  notorious  fi&ct,  and  proof  so  plain. 
Would  turn  our  stops  into  a  wiser  train. 
I  blame  not  those,  who,  with  what  care  they  can, 
O'erwatch  the  num'rous  and  unruly  clan; 
Or,  if  I  blame,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 
Promise  a  work,  of  which  they  must  despair. 
Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 
A  ubiquarian  jptmeace  and  conlrol,  | 


Elisha's  eye,  that,  when  Gefaaa  stray'd. 
Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  fkfV 
Yes— ye  are  conscioos;  and  on  all  the  ihrita 
Tour  pupils  strike  upon,  have  strack  jfmadm^ 
Or  it  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then. 
Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravi^  of  men ; 
Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  pioo6  t6tmi 
To  ears  and  e3res,  the  vices  of  the  nm. 
But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cme. 
And  evils,  not  to  be  endur'd.  endore. 
Lest  pow'r  exerted,  bat  without  soccos. 
Should  make  the  little  ye  retain  suH  Vm. 
Ye  once  were  justly  ftm*d  for  bringing  bA 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  wonli; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  taxae  still  shioes 
A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  sign, 
Of  poets  rais'd  by  you.  and  statesmen,  sad  £rja 
Peace  to  them  aU !  those  brilliant  times  sre  isc 
And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  mat; 
Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  bat  widi  sodi  am 
As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  Maze ; 
And  seem,  if  judg'd  by  their  exprassive  looki 
Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  aurgeoof'  book 

Say,  Muse,  (for  education  made  the  ssog, 
No  Muse  can  hesitato,  or  linger  kmgO 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  we  BmC 
That  these  aiena^mes  all  lail  their  trust, 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  Aefc 
While  colts  and  poppies  cost  us  so  oneii  ciir' 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  pniae, 
We  love  the  play-plaoe  of  onr  early  dsft ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  k  tauL 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feek  at  aose. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  oar  gmriqg  dL 
The  very  name  we  carv'd  subsiaiing  itill; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  esipb  • 
Though  mangled,  hack'd,and  bew'd.ootjetdaKK: 
The  little  ones,  unbutton'd,  glovriqg  hoc 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  dnw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knnckle  down  at  Hv; 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat. 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext*roas  pst; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  onoe  exdies 
Such  recollectbn  of  our  own  delighli. 
That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'obtn 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  yenn  agaia 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  piss 
Whence  fint  we  started  into  life's  king  nee, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  nnfiuling  sasf, 
We  feel  it  ev'n  in  age,  and  at  CMxr  latcti  hf- 
Haric !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  fotaie  da* 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  bis  care. 
With  his  own  likeness  plac'd  on  eidMr  kaee. 
Indulges  all  a  father's  heart-felt  ^lee ; 
And  tolls  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silfer  Mi, 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  Iwi 
Then  turning  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  th'  adventures  of  has  eariy  life: 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  dam, 
In  bilking  tavem-biUs,  and  spooling  pls]f«; 
What  shifls  he  us'd,  detected  in  a  wenpt, 
How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  t'  enpe; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  hU 
Wateh,  seals,  and  all— tUl  ^1  hw  pranbsnlaii 
Retracing  thus  his/roZict,  ('tis  a  naoie 
That  palliates  deeds  of  fi»lly  and  of  ebsnsj 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway; 
Reaolves  that,  where  he  play'd.  hii  sooe  M  P^- 
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\.nd  dettinet  their  bright  genias  to  be  shown 
F  tut  in  the  scene,  where  he  display'd  his  own. 
The  meek  and  boshful  boy  will  soon  be  taaght, 
Po  be  as  bold  and  ibrward  as  be  ought; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough, 
3reat  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 
\h  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
Ph'  event  is  sure;  expect  it,  and  rejoice! 
N(K>n  see  your  wish  fulfil  I'd  in  either  child, 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great,  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth, 
^^tcus'd  th' encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth, 
\re  best  dispos'd  of  where,  with  most  success 
riicy  may  acquire  that  confident  address, 
Fhuse  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  acorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  sense, 
^hich,  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn,    ^ 
^Vith  so  much  reason  all  expect  from  them 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame, 
^Vhose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name. 
Whose  heirs,  their  honors  none,  their  income  small. 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all, 
iVhat  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  care 
rhey  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure,  there  f 
rhey  dream  of  liltle  Charles  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist ; 
i^hey  see  th'  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
i'hey  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
D roams  him  episcopally  such  at  least; 
\nd,  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parior  broom, 
[n  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
I  n  coach  with  purple  lin'd,  and  mitres  on  its  tide. 
i-^ents  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
iVhich  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
\  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  howf  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air, 
r\8  must  create  an  appetite  for  pray*r  ? 
•Vnd  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  seal, 
i'hat  candidates  for  such  a  prize  should  feel. 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foramost  still 
In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill? 
'  Ah  blind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  dull  of  thought! 
rhurrb.ladders  are  not  alt^'ays  mounted  best 
By  learned  clerks,  and  Latinists  profess'd. 
The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look. 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book : 
Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 
I^ei  erudition  grace  him,  or  not  grece, 
I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  place ; 
His  wealth,  fame,  honors,  all  that  I  intend, 
Subsist  and  centre  in  one  point — a  friend. 
A  fnend,  whate'er  he  studies  or  neglects, 
is  hall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects, 
ills  interoourM  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers^ 
There  dawns  the  splendor  of  his  future  years : 
In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 
Shall  blush  betimes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 
Your  Lord^ip,wad  Your  Grace!  what  school  can  teach 
A  rhet'ric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  f 
What  need  of  Homer's  verBe,  or  Tully's  prose, 
Sweet  interjections!  if  he  learn  but  those? 
Let  rev'rend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-ear'd  Pentateuch, 
The  panoa  knows  enough,  who  knows  a  duke.*' 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
In  barb'rooB  prostitution  of  your  son ; 


Preas'd  on  his  part  by  means,  that  ^-ould  disgrace 

A  scriv'ner's  clerk,  or  footman  out  of  place. 

And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gain*d, 

In  sacrilege,  in  God*s  own  house  profan'd. 

It  may  succeed ;  and,  if  his  sins  should  call 

For  more  than  common  punishment,  it  shall ; 

The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  Earth 

Least  qualified  in  honor,  learning,  worth. 

To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post. 

In  which  the  beat  and  worthiest  tremble  most 

The  royal  letter*  are  a  thing  of  course, 

A  king,  that  wouU,  might  recommend  his  horse ; 

And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one  voice 

As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 

Behold  yoor  bishop!  well  he  plays  his  port. 

Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 

Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 

A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady*8  man ; 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 

A  piece  of  mere  chureh-fumiture  at  best ; 

To  live  estreng'd  from  God  his  total  scope. 

And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

But  fiiir  although  and  feasible  it  seem. 

Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream ; 

For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  t*  exempt 

The  hallow'd  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 

In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place. 

Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace ; 

And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 

We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Begot  there. 

Besides,  school-friendships  are  not  always  found, 

Though  fiiir  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound ; 

The  most  disint*rested  and  virtuous  minds, 

In  early  yean  connected,  time  tinbinds ; 

New  situations  give  a  difiTrent  east 

Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste ; 

And  he,  that  seem*d  our  counterpart  at  fint. 

Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  revers'd. 

Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearti  are  warm 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Boys  are  at  best  but^  pretty  buds  unblown, 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guess'd  than  known 

£ach  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 

But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  yean, 

When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfurl'd, 

Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 

IC  therefore,  ev'n  when  honest  in  design, 

A  bojrish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 

'Twere  wiser,  sure,  t*  inspire  a  little  heart 

With  just  abhorrence  of  ro  mean  a  part. 

Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade, 

For  wages  so  imlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unqnestion'd,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass- 
That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice. 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  mthc  a  grass  compound,  justly  tried,  ^ 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride- 
Contributes  most,  perhaps,  t'  enhance  their  fiime 
And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Boys,  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal. 
Feel  all  the  rage,  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prise  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
Not  brighter  than  in  theirs,  the  scholar*s  prizo 
The  spirit  of  that  competition  burns 
I  With  all  varieties  of  ill  by  turns ; 
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Each  Tainly  magnifiet  hk  own 
Reaents  hia  fellow's,  wiahea  it  were  lea, 
ExultB  in  hia  miacaniage,  if  he  fail, 
Deema  hii  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail. 
And  labors  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 
Leas  (or  improYement  than  to  ticUe  apite. 
The  spur  ia  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  fbrce ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 
.  Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth  ; 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both : 
But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes. 
The  end,  though  plauaible,  not  worth  the 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
Against  a  heart  deprav'd  and  temper  hurt ; 
Hurt  too,  perhapa,  for  life ;  for  early  wrong. 
Done  to  the  nobler  part,  aJflTectB  it  long ; 
And  you  are  staunch,  indeed,  in  learning's 
If  you  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 
Such  mischiefs  afler  it,  with  much  applauae. 

Connexions  form'd  for  int'reat,  and  endear*d 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censur'd  tod  caahier'd  ; 
And  emulation,  as  engend'ring  hate, 
Doom'd  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate : 
The  propa  of  auch  proud  aeminariea  fall. 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  thoae  that  swell 
Beyond  the  size  that  can  be  manag'd  well. 
Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays. 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise  f 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government ; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  hia  language  drasB'd, 
**  Whate'er  ia  best  administer'd  is  best" 
Few  boys  are  bom  with  talenta  that  excel. 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well ; 
Then  ask  not.  Whether  limited  or  large ; 
But,  Watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge  f 
If  anxious  only,  that  their  boys  may  2eara, 
While  moraU  languish,  a  despis'd  concern. 
The  great  and  small  deserve  one  eommon  Uame, 
Diff'rent  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Much  zeal  in  virtue'a  cause  all  'teachers  boaat, 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most  : 
Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound. 
For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found ; 
Though  there,  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do. 
Traps  to  catch  youth  are  most  abundant  toa 
If  dupewd,  and  of  a  well-constructed  brain. 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vig'rous  to  retain, 
Yonr  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill. 
As,  wheresoever  taught,  so  form'd,  he  vnW ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air. 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  dure. 
But  if;  with  all  his  genius,  he  betray, 
Not  more  intelligent  than  looae  and  gay. 
Such  vicious  habits,  as  disgrace  his  name. 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fiune ; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  symptoms,  that  yon  see  with  so  much  dread ; 
Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

O  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perus'd. 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abus'd ; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place ; 
A  sight  surpass'd  by  none  that  we  can  show. 
Though  Vestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below « 
A  fother  blest  with  an  ingenuous  son, 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 


How !  Com  again  to  talea  long  since  faqoi, 
ASMop,  and  Pbsdraa,  and  ihe  reat?— Wl^  m] 
He  will  not  bloah,  diat  baa  a  father's  ham. 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childirik  pan; 
But  benda  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleaaore  in,  to  pleaK  b  hj; 
Then  why  resign  into  a  atrangeKs  hsad 
A  task  as  much  within  yoor  own  ooaosad, 
That  God  and  Nature,  and  yoor  int'rM  to^ 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  yo« ! 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  home  nnknnra 
For  one,  whoae  tend'reat  tfaooghtt  all  hownd 

your  own? 
This  second  vreaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  it  lac'rate  both  yom  heart  sad  hs! 
Th'  indented  stick,  that  loaes  day  by  dsy 
Nbtch  afker  notch,  till  all  are  saMoih'd  sasf. 
Bean  witness,  long  ere  his  diaonnofi  emt, 
With  what  intense  desire  be  waon  his  hmt 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  benead)  yoarra^ 
Bid  fair  enough  to  anawer  in  the  prooC 
Harmless,  and  sale,  and  nat'ral  as  they  sic. 
A  disappointment  waita  him  even  thcve  : 
Arriv'd,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change. 
He  Mushes,  bangs  his  bend,  is  shy  and  ttvp. 
No  longer  takea,  as  once,  with  feariea  tm. 
His  fov'rite  stand  between  his  fotbH^i  Ibm. 
But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat, 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  v?atches  a  mresi. 
And,  least  fomiliar  where  he  ahonld  bs  BHt 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  kist 
Alas,  poor  boy!  the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  cbill'd  into  rsspecL 
Say,  what  aocompliahments,  at  school  soqniri 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undeu'^t 
Thou  well  deaerv'st  an  alienated  bod, 
Unleas  thy  conscknis  heart  acknowMgs-apa; 
None  that,  in  thy  domeatie  snug  rsee* 
He  had  not  made  hia  own  with  more  sddis. 
Though  some,  perhapa.  that  shock  ifajr  feeba  mi 
And  Detter  never  leam'd,  or  loft  behiad. 
Add  too.  that,  thus  estrang'd,  thou  caort«haii 
By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  sgain ; 
That  here  begins  with  moat  that  long  coapiiiv 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  k>ve  groan  ta^ 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life's  waoiogyeiii 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillar*,  dangling  xmAet  treei 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  biHK 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  aore  diigiace 
The  boughs,  in  which  are  bred  th' uJise«ly  ■■• 
While  ev'ry  worm  industriously  wcovei 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivd'd  kiw; 
So  num'rons  are  the  follies,  that  anaojr 
The  mind  and  heart  of  er'ry  sprigliily  ^'^ 
Imaginations  noxious  and  pervene, 
Which  admonition  can  alone  dispens- 
Th'  encroaching  nuisance  aaka  s  fiuthfal » 
Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  comniiML 
To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhauat  the  plant  on  which  diey>" 
Tia  not  enough  that  Greek  or  Romso  pagf' 
At  stated  hours,  his  freakish  thoogbti  eogM** 
Ev'n  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  s  iiieod. 
To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  uoboi^f 
O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  P«"^*'^ 
Watch  his  emotiooa,  and  control  their  wi 
And  levying  thua,  and  with  an  esij  fff' 
A  tax  of  piofit  from  his  T«ry  play. 
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T  UnpraM  a  value,  not  to  be  eras'd. 

On  momenti  •qoander'd  ebe,  and  ranning  all  to  waste. 

And  Mems  it  nothing  in  a  fiither^s  eye, 
That  unlmprov'd  thoee  many  momenti  fly  ? 

And  is  be  well  content  his  ton  should  find 

No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind, 
'      But  ooivjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declin'd  f 
'      For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purvey 'd 
^      By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade ; 
I      Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
I     Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  litde  more ; 
(      Dismiss  their  cares,  when  they  dismiai  their  flock, 

Machines  themselves,  and  govem*d  by  a  dock. 
1      Perhaps  a  ftther,  blest  with  any  braino, 
r      Would  deem  it  no  obuae,  or  waste  of  pains, 

T'  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 
I      With  sav*ry  truth  and  wholesome  common  seoae; 
I      To  lead  his  son,  for  prospects  of  delight, 
I      To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic,  height, 
I      Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wond'ring  eyes 
I      Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  siie, 
I      The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  baU, 
f      And  the  harmonioas  order  of  them  all ; 
^      To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  fiow'r 
,      Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  pow'r, 
^      As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays* 
^      To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days; 
I      To  spread  the  Earth  before  bira,  and  commeDd, 
I      With  designation  of  the  finger's.end. 

Its  various  parts  to  hii  attentive  note. 

Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote ; 

To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  gen'rous  flame, 
'      Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fiune: 
'      And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due, 
'      To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 
'      Whose  fair  exam]de  may  at  once  inipire 

A  wish  to  copy,  what  be  must  admire. 
'      Such  knowledge  gain*d  betimeo,  and  which  appaaia, 
*      Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  bis  yean, 
'       Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  qwrt. 

When  health  demands  it,  of  athletio  sort. 

Would  make  him-~what  some  lovely  boys  have  been. 

And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen — 

An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 

Of  the  mere  school-boy's  lean  and  taidy  growth. 
Art  thou  a  man  prufossiooally  tied. 

With  all  thy  foculties  elwwhere  applied, 

Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care. 

Than  how  f  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir? 

Or  art  though  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 

But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  t'  impart? — 

Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 

His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 

Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 

Heard  to  aFtieulate  like-  other  men : 

No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  disoourBe» 

His  phrose  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force ; 

And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 

Not  English  stifif;  but  frank,  and  form'd  to  please; 

Low  in  the  world,  because  he  seems  its  arts ; 

A  man  of  letters,  mannen,  morals,  parts ; 

Unpatroniz'd,  and  therefore  liule  known ; 

Wise  for  himself  and  his  fow  friends  alone — 

In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see, 

Arm'd  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 

Prepar'd  by  taste,  by  leaming,  and  trae  worlh» 

To  form  thy  son,  ta  strike  his  genius  forth ; 

Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye.  to  prove 

The  fofce  of  discipline,  when  back'd  by  love  i 
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To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child. 

His  mind  inform'd,  his  morels  undefil'd. 

Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 

No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  below, 

Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meanneoees,  design'd 

By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refin'd. 

There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liv'ried  herd* 

Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  fear'd  ; 

For  since  (so  fosbion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 

A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  &me, 

Find  it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may. 

To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 

(And  they  that  can  afiford  th'  expense  of  more. 

Some  half a-dozen  and  some  halfa-score,) 

Great  cause  occun,  to  save  him  from  a  band 

So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand  ; 

A  point  secur'd,  if  once  he  be  supplied 

With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 

Are  such  men  rare?  perhaps  they  would  abounds 

Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found. 

Were  education,  else  so-  sure  to  fail. 

Conducted  on  a  manageable  scales   • 

And  schools,  that  have  outliv'd  all  just  esteem, 

Exchang'd  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 

But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl, 

Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl. 

And,  as  thou  wouldst  th'  advancement  of  thine  heir 

[n  all  good  foculties  beneath  his  care, 

Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 

A  man  deem'd  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 

Despis'd  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect  ? 

A  flat  and  fiital  negative  oblaiiw 

That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains ; 

His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  ofifend, 

And  all  th'  instraction  of  thy  son's  best  friend 

Are  a  stream  chok'd,  or  trickling  ta  ne  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals ; 

But  recollect,  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels ; 

And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refin'd, 

An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 

His  poet  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown. 

He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alonet 

And,  if  adnitted  at  thy  boatd  he  sit. 

Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wil ; 

Ofifend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 

From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains ; 

Much  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath  ,* 

Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. — 

And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  is  hir'd  or  bound  to  teach  ; 

Much  trash  unutter'd,  and  some  ills  undone. 

Through  rev'rence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean. 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene. 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom,  following  her  old  plan^ 
The  werid  accounts  an  honorable  man, 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried, 
And  stood  the  test,  perhaps  on  the  wrong  side  f 
Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  proves 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  k>ve ; — 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-playing  wifov 
Cbain'd  to  the  routs  that  she  frsquenis  for  life ; 
Who^  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore, 
Flies,  wing'd  with  joy.  to  some  coach-crowded  door ; 
And  thrice  in  ev*ry  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town. 
Thyself  meanwhile,  e'en  shifting  as  thou  may'at ; 
Not  very  sober  though,  nor  very  ehoste  i 
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Or  if  thioe  house,  though  \em  superb  thy  rank. 
If  not  a  soeue  of  pleasure,  a  mere  Uank, 
And  thou  at  best,  and  in  thy  sob'rest  mood, 
A  trifler  vbuu  and  empty  of  all  good ; 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  have  oooe, 
Hear  Nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Sav'd  fiom  his  home,  where  ev*ry  day  brings  fordi 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth. 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
Where  vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean, 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oft*nest  seen) 
May  neyer  more  be  stamp'd  upon  his  Iweast, 
Nor  yet  perhaps  incumbly  impress'd. 
Where  eariy  rest  makes  early  rising  sure, 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure. 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starv*d  out  again : 
Where  all  th'  attention  of  his  faithful  hoat, 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most. 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care. 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air; 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclin'd. 
Not  occupied  ia  day-dreams,  as  at  home. 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come, 
His  virtuous  toil  may  torminato  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  f  the  foshion-led, 
Th'  inoonigibly  wrong,  the  deaf  and  dead. 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  bettor  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose  or  where ; 
Too  proud  t*  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown, 
And  much  too  gay  t*  have  any  of  their  own. 
^  But  oonrege,  man!"  methought  the  Muse  replied, 
"  Mankind  are  various,  and  the  worid  is  vride : 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feather'd  kind. 
And  form*d  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind. 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust, 
Foigelful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust; 
And,  while  on  public  nurs'ries  they  rely. 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  oaring,  why, 
Inational  in  what  they  thus  prefer. 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
Bui  all  «re  not  alike.  Thy  warning  voioe 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choiee  ; 
And  some  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 
Yet  make,  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills  may  reach 
Their  oflspring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  t'  enforce 
Th'  expedience  of  «  less  advent'roua  course : 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn  ; 
But  they  have  human  feelings — turn  to  them." 
To  you,  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state. 
Securely  plac'd  between  the  small  and  great, 
Whose  character,  yet  undebauch'd,  retains 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  younelves,  desire  your  son  should  Uam 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways---to  you  I  tunL 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind ; 
See  what  contempt  is  feU'n  on  human-kind ; 
See  wealth  abus'd,  and  dignities  misplac'd. 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  di^grac'd, 
I/mg  lines  of  ancestry,  renown'd  of  old. 
Their  noble  qualities  all  qoench'd  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  ckiseied  and  hand-cuflfd  chaige 
Surpass'd  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  laige ; 


See  great  commaodeia  Biakiag  war  a  tade. 
Great  lawyers,  lawyen  without  study  nadt; 
Chnrehmen,  in  irhose  esteem  their  Mot  cafley 
Is  odious,  and  dieir  wages  aU  their  joy. 
Who,  fer  enough  finm  fomishrag  their  Mm 
With  Gospel  lore,  torn  infidels  thenselvei; 
See  womanhood  despis'd,  and  manhood  tim'i 
With  infemy  too  naoseoos  to  be  nau'd, 
Fops  at  all  comora,  lady-like  in  mieo, 
Civeted  fellows,  soMlt  ere  they  are  seea, 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  i 
On  fire  with  cones,  and  with  i 
Now  flosh'd  with  drank'ness,  bow  wiik  ahasia 

pale. 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  nigbfs  regilc; 
Soe  volunteeiB  in  all  the  vilest  arts. 
Men  well  endow'd,  of  bonomUe  psm, 
Design'd  by  Nature  wise,  bat  oelAnade  M: 
All  these,  and  more  like  these,  were M atsfai 
And  if  it  chance,  as  soraetinies  chance  it  aft 
That,  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  wton  «k 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dsrk. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  jost  renuk.- 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  dcsemd 
Serves  but  to  show  how  Uack  is  all  beads. 
Now  look  OD  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thuie,  whoae  features  are  tbiaee^ 
And  stroke  his  polxsh'd  cheek  of  pnrest  nd. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  heai 
And  say,  **  My  boy,  th*  unwelcome  hoeriiaB. 
When  thou,  transjianted  from  thy  genisl  ham. 
Must  find  a  ooUer  soil  and  Meeker  air. 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  tmm 
From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  «ha< 
Who  there  will  court   thy  fiiendifaip^  aiib  ^ 

views. 
And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  iboa  vrih  dsm. 
Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  chncc  ihi£x> 
Is  all  chance^nedley,  and  unknown  to  me.' 
Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  Or  !& 
And  while  the  dreadful  riak  foreseen  MA\ 
Free  too,  and  under  no  constniniug  Arcs. 
Unless  the  sway  of  coslom  warp  thy  eoani^ 
Lay  such  a  stoke  upon  the  losing  ade; 
Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide  f 
Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  tbiae  best 
Condemns  th'  un&therly,  th*  improdcot  put 
Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tcod^icaiia 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea, 
Nor  say,  Oo  Aither,  consciooa  that  diere  hf 
A  brood  of  aspa,  or  quicksanda,  in  his  wtf: 
Then  only,  govem'd  by  the  selfsame  nle 
Of  nat'ral  pity,  send  him  not  to  school 
No>^uard  him  better.  Is  he  not  thiae  oai. 
Thyself  in  miniature,  diy  flesh,  thy  bene? 
And  hop'st  diou  not  (*tis  ev'ry  fiuher%  ht^   , 
That,  since  thy  strength  must  wiA  thyy**"^ 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort,  to  mtmff 
Health's  last  fivewell,  a  staff*  of  thioe  oM  i^ 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  tby  csn^ 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to^gnr^^ 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  fiiends  bereft 
And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  I 
Aware,  then,  how  much  danger  ioterreKft 
To  compass  that  good  end.  forecast  die  "^ 
Hii  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  ihy  eosiBiw* 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thhw  bsod. 
If  thou  desert  thy  chaige,  and  throw  it  ^ 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  sod  ti^ 
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Oompkm  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  bate 
Supplant  diee  in  it,  and  uanrp  thy  place. 
But,  if  thoo  guard  its  aacred  cbamben  mire 
From  vidont  inmates  and  delights  impure, 
dither  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast. 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind  (as  who  can  say 
Bat,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  mayf) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  dight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part 

Oh  baxb'rons  I  wooldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  hand 
Pall  down  the  schools— what !— all  die  schools  i*  th' 

land? 
Or  throw  them  up  to  Uv'ry-nags  and  grooms, 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms  ? 
A  captious  question,  sir,  (and  yours  is  one,) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
IVouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
<Appfis'd  that  be  is  such)  a  careless  boy, 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay, 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  them  run  astray  ? 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause. 
The  public  character  its  color  draws ; 
Thence  the  prevailing  mannere  take  their  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste. 
And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Kor  write  on  each — T%i8  huUding  tobelO, 
Unless  the  world  were  all  prepared  t*  embrace 
A  phin  well  worthy  to  supply  their  place ; 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been. 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  morals  dean, 
(Forgive  the  crime,)  I  wish  them,  I  conte, 
Or  better  manag'd,  6r  encourag*d  less. 
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Ibr.   Lib.  L  Epist  13. 


A.  YoD  told  me,  I  remember,  "Glory,  built 
On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt ; 
The  deeds,  that  men  admire  as  half  divine. 
Stark  naught,  because  corrupt  in  their  design.*' 
Strange  doctrine  this !  that  without  scruple  team 
The  laurel,  that  the  very  lightning  spares ; 
Brings  down  the  warrior*s  trophy  to  the  dost. 
And  eafii  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust 

B.  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  are, 
Fierce,  avaricious,  proud,  there  must  be  war. 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 

To  him,  that  fights  with  justice  on  his  side. 

Let  laurels,  drench'd  in  pure  Pamaasian  dews. 
Reward  his  mem*ry,  dear  to  ev'ry  Muse, 
Who,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root. 
In  honor's  field  advancing  his  firm  fiwt. 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws. 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
Ilia  portion  in  the  good  that  Heav'n  bestows. 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  iboght  and  died, 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side ; 
The  man,  that  is  not  mov'd  with  what  he  reads. 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 


Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  post-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  vraste. 
Think  yourself  station'd  on  a  tow'ring  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scattered  like  a  flock, 
Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels. 
With  all  die  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels ; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaim*d  in  a  gazette 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagu'd  the  nations  yet 
The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplac*d. 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgrac'd ! 
The  glass,  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleetipg  hour, 
And  Death's  own  scythe  would  better  speak  hispow'r; 
Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay  cockade ; 
Clothe  the  twin-brethren  in  each  other's  dress. 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success. 

A.  Tis  your  belief  the  world  was  made  for  man; 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-eame  plan : 
Maintaining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
Who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 

B.  Seldom,  alas !  the  pow'r  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains ; 
Such  reas'ning  fill  Is  like  an  inverted  cone, 
Wanting  ifii  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 

Man  made  for  kings !  those  optics  are  but  dim 
That  tell  you  so— say,  rather  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennobling  thought. 
Could  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  ought 
The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lin'd 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind. 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glitt'ring  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Oh .'  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good. 
How  seldom  us'd,  how  little  understood ! 
To  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  just  revcard  ; 
Keep  Vice  restraio'd  behind  a  double  guard ; 
To  quell  the  Action,  that  affronts  the  throne. 
By  silent  magnanimity  alone ; 
To  nurse  with  tender  care  the  thriving  aits ; 
Watch  ev'ry  beam  Philosophy  imparts ; 
To  give  Religion  her  unbridled  scope. 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope ; 
With  close  fidelity  and  love  unfeign'd 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstain'd ; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise ; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways ; 
To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 
Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw  ; 
To  sheathe  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows ; 
Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine ! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine ! 

A.  Guard  what  you  say ;  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer  and  charge  you  with  a  briber — B.  A  bribe! 
The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy. 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie : 
And,  of  all  ties,  (be  that  one  poet's  boast,) 
The  lie  that  flatten  I  abhor  the  most 
Those  arts  be  theirs,  who  hate  his  gentle  reign, 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 

A.  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addrem'd. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest 

B.  Qoevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Ask'd,  when  in  Hell,  to  see  the  royal  jail , 
Approv'd  their  method  in  all  other  things, 

"  But  where,  good  sir,  do  yon  confine  your  kmgsf* 
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''There/'  nid  fail  guide,  **the  group  is  full  in 

view."  • 

•«  Indeed !"  replied  the  doo.  "  there  are  but  few.** 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  ^isdain'd — 
"  Few,  fellow ! — there  are  all  that  ever  reign'd." 
Wit,  undiatinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty  both  alike  : 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe, 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here ; 
While  Alfred*s  name,  the  father  of  his  age. 
And  the  Sixth  Edward's,  grace  th'  historic  page. 
A.  Kings  then  at  last  have  but  the  lot  of  all : 
By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

"B.  True.  While  they  live,  the  courtly  laureate  pays 
His  quit-rent  ode,  his  pepperKx>ra  of  praise  ; 
And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  write. 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mile : 
A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim, 
A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game ! 
Thus  free  from  censure,  overaw'd  by  fear. 
And  prais'd  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  vraer. 
The  fleeting  forms  of  m^esty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o'er  life's  narrow  stage ; 
Then  leave  their  crimes  fi>r  history  to  scan. 
And  ask  with  busy  scorn,  **  Was  this  the  man  f ' 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne ; 
Before  whose  in&nt  eyes  the  flatt'rer  bows, 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  brows,* 
Whom  Education  stiffens  into  state, 
And  Death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh !  if  Servility  with  supple  knees, 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please  { 
If  smooth  Dissimulation,  skill'd  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  face; 
If  smiling  peeresses,  and  simp'ring  peers. 
Encompassing  hb  throne  a  few  short  years; 
If  the  gilt  carriage  and  the  pamperM  steed,     ^ 
That  wants  no  driving,  and  disdains  the  lead ; 
If  guards,  mechanically  form'd  in  ranks. 
Playing,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Should'ring  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone. 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on ; 
If  monarchy  consists  in  such  base  things. 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  "  I  pity  kings!" 

To  be  suspected,  thwarted,  and  withstood, 
Ev*n  when  he  hibors  for  his  country's  good ; 
To  see  a  band,  call'd  patriot  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  the  anxiety  he  feels. 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels ; 
With  all  tlieir  flippant  fluency  of  tongue, 
Most  confident  when  palpably  most  wrong : 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free! 
To  be  the  Table-Talk  of  clubs  up*tain. 
To  which  th*  unwash'd  artificer  repairs, 
T'  indulge  his  genius,  after  long  fatigue, 
By  diving  into  cabinet-intrigue; 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play ;) 
To  win  no  praise  when  well-wrought  plans  prevail, 
But  to  be  rudely  censur'd  when  they  fidl ; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  fav'rites  may  pretend, 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend ; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste. 
His  gaU'ries  with  the  works  of  art  well  grac'd. 
To  hear  it  oall'd  extravagance  and  waste ; 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these. 
Must  follow  royalty,  and  welcome  ease ; 


However  humble  and  oonlin'd  the  s|iMR, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  ftsr.    :i«e 

A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoni^iBOOiitaqiitin  fan 
On  situatiins  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  cover'd  with  the  dait 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust. 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  otbsn  {Wfe. 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  sad  ghnc 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  oope  with  kiqgly  em; 
They  have  their  weight  to  cany,  salgectt  Aea. 
Poets,  of  aU  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt 
Could  you  contrive  the  payment,  snd  rehcsne 
The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse. 
No  bard,  however  miyeatic,  old  or  new. 
Should  claim  my  fix'd  attention  more  thsnyvs. 

JB.  Not  Brindley  nor  Bridgewaier  woold  ow 
To  turn  the  course  of  Helicon  that  wsj; 
Nor  would  the  Nine  consent  the  sacnd  lidt 
Should  puri  amidst  the  traffic  of  Chcapade, 
Or  tinkle  in  'Change  Alley,  to  amow 
The  leathern  ears  of  stock-jobbers  sod  J«ia. 

A,  Vouchsafe,  at  least,  tt>  pitch  the  key  tf  ii» 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  sobline. 
When  ministenand  ministerial  aits; 
Patriots,  who  love  good  places,  at  their  hen*; 
When  admirals,  extoU'd  for  standing  HiB, 
Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill; 
Gen'rels,  who  will  not  conquer  when  diej  ». 
Firm  firiends  to  peace,  to  pleasnro,  sod  good  ^, 
When  Freedom,  wounded  almost  to  desjpsii; 
Though  Discontent  alone  can  find  oat  «ken,- 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet'i  Mfv 
I  hear  as  mute  as  if  a  syren  sung. 
Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  pow'r  maiDtuv 
A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains: 
That  wera  a  theme  might  animate  the  desi 
And  move  the  lips  of  poets  cast  in  lesd.       !&i( 

B.  The  cause,  though  worth  the  seBfck,BSf)( 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  sfarewL 
They  take  perhaps  a  well-directed  sim. 
Who  seek  it  in  his  climate  and  his  itum. 
Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Natnre  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  ofleo  posa 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  droopiog  ikw'a; 
Unwelcome  vapois  quench  autumnal  betni, 
Ungenial  blasts  attending  cuii  the  sueus: 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  Ike  feifc 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  wock; 
Thus  with  a  rigor,  for  his  good  de^gii'd. 
She  rears  her  fiiv'rite  man  of  all  msnkiDd. 
His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  lone. 
Proportioned  well,  half  muscle  and  half  Imbi. 
Supplies  with  wann  activity  and  fcrce 
A  mind  well-lodg'd,  and  masculine  of  Goam> 
Hence  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty,  inspim 
And  keeps  alive  his  fierce  but  noble  fina 
Patient  of  constitutional  control. 
He  bean  it  with  meek  manliness  of  nol; 
But  if  Authority  grow  wanton,  woe 
To  him  that  treads  upon  his  free-bom  tos; 
One  step  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  hat 
Fires  him  at  once  in  Freedom's  gloriooi  can*- 
Thus  proud  Prerogative,  not  much  ^^^  ^ 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometimes  seen  sad  iMii 
And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gpfi 
Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  awsy. 

Bom  in  a  climate  softer  fiu*  than  ooiii 
Not  form'd.  like  us.  with  such  Uercokio  p0*'i^ 
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*rhe  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  biiik. 
Give  him  his  laai,  his  fiddle,  and  bis  frisk. 
Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  mis'ry  fiir  away. 
He  drinks  his  simple  bev'rage  with  a  gust; 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust. 
We  never  &e\  the  alacri^  and  joy, 
IVith  which  he  shouts  and  carols  Vive  le  Rot ! 
Fiird  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee. 
As  if  he  heard  his  king  say — **  Slave,  be  free." 

Thus  happinesB  depends,  ss  Nature  shows. 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose. 
Vigilant  over  all  that  be  bas  made. 
Kind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid ; 
Bids  equity  throughout  his  works  prevail. 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale ; 
He  can  encourage  Slav'ry  to  a  smile. 
And  fill  with  discontent  a  British  isle. 

A.  Freeman  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such. 
Stand  on  a  level ;  and  you  prove  too  much : 
If  all  men  indiscriminately  share 
His  fbst*ring  pow'r  and  tutelary  care. 
As  well  be  yok*d  by  Despotism's  hand. 
As  dwell  at  laige  in  Britain's  charter*d  land. 

B.  Na  Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show. 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 
The  mind  attains  beneath  her  happy  reign 
The  growth,  that  Nature  meant  die  should  attain ; 
The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new. 
Opening  and  wider  op*ning  on  her  view. 
She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosp*rous  fbree. 
While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  oonise. 
Religion,  richest  favor  of  the  skies. 
Stands  most  reveal'd  before  the  freeman's  eyes ; 
No  shades  of  superstition  blot  the  day. 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away  { 
The  soul,  emancipated,  anoppress*d. 
Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  ftst  the  best, 
Learns  much ;  and  to  a  thousand  list* ning  minds 
Communicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds : 
Courage  in  srms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 
His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe ; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase, 
G  uards  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won. 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  fiist-bom  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 
The  chain  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  sway ; 
But  they,  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake  ^— 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'er  we  call 
A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 
O  Liberty !  the  pris*ner's  pleasing  dream. 
The  poet's  rouse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme ; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse ; 
Ijost  without  thee  th'  ennobling  pow'rs  of  verse; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires: 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air. 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet. 
In  Afric's  torrid  climes,  or  India's  fiercest  heat 

A.  Sing  where  you  please ;  in  such  a  cause  I  grant 
An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant: 
But  is  not  Freedom— at  least  is  not  ours— 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  pow'ra. 
Grow  freakish,  and,  o*erleaping  ev'ry  mound. 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around  f 

B.  Agreed.   But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  horse 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course  f 


Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein. 
He  break  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plain  ? 
Na    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control, 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the  goal* 

Let  Discipline  employ  her  wholesome  arts ; 
Let  magistrates  alert  peifbrm  their  parts. 
Not  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask. 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desp*rate  task ; 
Let  active  liaws  apply  the  needful  curb, 
To  guard  the  Peace,  that  Riot  would  disturb ; 
And  Liberty,  preserv'd  from  wild  excess^ 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prisonnioor. 
And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar; 
When  he  usurp'd  Authority's  just  place, 
And  dar'd  to  look  his  master  in  the  fiice ; 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  was^—Destroy ! 
And  blazing  London  seem'd  a  second  Troy ; 
Liberty  blush'd,  and  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread  ; 
Blush'd,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  produce, 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  Licentiousness  shoukl  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem !  thy  worth  untold  ;         [sold 
Cheap  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  &lse  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend ! 
Prize  it,  ye  ministers ;  ye  monarchs,  spare ; 
Ye  patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

A.  Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found. 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground. 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied. 
And  the  last  leA  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died 

B.  Not  so— the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age. 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  cloth'd  him  with  authority  and  awe. 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  flkoe. 
He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 
No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dar'd  o|^»se 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 
And  ev'ry  yenal  stickler  fbr  the  yoke 
Felt  himself  crush'd  at  the  fint  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  rais'd  to  station  and  command. 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow ; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  pow> 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour. 
So  Gideon  eam'd  a  victory  not  his  own ; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer. 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  hunt;  all  mark  thee  fbr  a  prey ; 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  staiid'st  at  bay. 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplez'd. 
Once  Chatham  sav'd  thee :  but  who  saves  thee  neztf 
A  his!  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
All  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
Tis  not  the  wreath,  that  once  adom'd  thy  brow. 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 
Our  ancestry,  a  gallant.  Christian  race. 
Patterns  of  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  grace, 
Confess'd  a  God ;  they  kneel'd  before  they  fought. 
And  preis'd  him  in  the  victories  he  wroqght. 
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Now  firom  the  dust  of  Ancient  days  bring  ibrth 
Their  lober  leal,  integrity,  and  worth ; 
Courage  ungrac'd  by  tkeee,  affionta  the  akies, 
U  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream,  that  feeds  the  well-epring  of  the  heart, 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part. 
Than  Virtue  quickens  with  a  warmth  divine 
The  pow'rs,  that  Sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 

A,  Th'  inestimable  Estimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charm'd  the  town ; 
But  measures  plann'd  and  executed  well. 
Shifted  the  wind  that  rais'd  it,  and  it  fell. 

He  trod  the  very  self^rae  ground  you  tread, 
And  Victory  refuted  all  he  said. 

B.  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  fram'd  amiss ; 
Its  error,  if  it  err'd,  was  merely  this — 

He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come. 
And  a  complete  recov'ry  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  eflfeminacy,  iblly,  lust, 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must ; 
And  that  a  nation  shamefully  debased. 
Will  be  despis'd,  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
Unless  sweet  Penitence  her  pow*n  renew ; 
Is  truth,  if  History  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  tinie,  and  Justice  marks  the  date, 
For  long>ferbearing  Clemency  to  wait ; 
That  hour  elapsed,  th'  incarable  revolt 
Is  punish'd,  and  down  comes  the  thunderbolt 
If  Mercy  then  put  by  the  threatening  blow, 
Must  she  perform  the  same  kind  office  now  t 
May  she!  and,  if  offended  Heav'n  be  still 
Accessible,  and  pray'r  prevail,  she  will. 
Tis  not,  however,  insolence  and  noise, 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys, 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  dismay 
Will  win  her  visits  or  engage  her  stay  { 
Pray'r  only,  and  the  penitential  tear, 
Can  call  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  here. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame ; 
When  in&mous  Venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom.  To  he  let  or  sold ; 
When  Perjury,  that  Heav'n-defying  vice. 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
When  Av'rice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  fece) 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race. 
And  not  a  tongue  inquires,  how.  where,  or  when. 
Though  conscience  will  have  twinges  now  and  then ; 
When  profiination  of  the  sacred  cause 
In  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws, 
Bespeaks  a  land,  once  Christian,  fall'n,  and  lost, 
Id  all,  that  wars  against  that  title  most ; 
What  fellows  next  let  cities  of  great  name. 
And  regions  long  since  desolate,  proclaim. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 
Speak  to  the  present  times,  and  times  to  come ; 
They  cry  aloud  in  ev'ry  careless  ear, 
"  Stop,  while  ye  may;  suspend  your  mad  career; 
O  learn  from  our  example  and  our  fete. 
Learn  wisdom  and  repentance  ere  too  late." 
Not  only  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind,  that  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  snares. 
To  stoop  to  Tyranny's  usurp'd  command. 
And  bend  her  polish'd  heck  beneath  his  hand, 
(A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause ;) 
But  Providence  himself  will  intervene, 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 


All  are  his  instniments ;  each  farm  of  mr, 
What  bams  at  borne,  or  threateoi  fran  afa, 
Nature  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife. 
The  storms,  that  overset  the  joys  of  lift, 
Are  but  his  rods  to  scouige  a  guilty  Isnd. 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hsnd. 
He  gives  the  word,  and  Mniiny  soon  rasn 
In  all  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant  ihara ; 
The  standards  of  all  nations  are  unfori'd; 
She  has  one  fee,  and  (hat  one  fee  the  Worid. 
And,  if  he  doom  that  people  vnth  a  fimni, 
And  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrsth  pns'd  Ln 
Obduracy  takes  place ;  calloQs  and  tocgh. 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgraem-pfoaf : 
Earth  shakes  beneath  them,  and  Heav'n  raaniixx? 
But  nothing  scares  them  from  the  ooone  ilKyLee 
To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  soof. 
That  charm  down  fear,  they  fiolic  it  slong. 
With  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 
Down  to  the  gulf,  fiom  which  is  no  ntan. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  ftii— 
God's  ciuse  can  cast  away  ten  thoonnd  ail: 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  ooursge  dJa; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  liei; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  mart, 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  phcc  so  (m 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  tbeir  cms 
A  long-despis'd  but  now  victonoos  bott; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain,  that  ramt  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege; 
Gives  liberty  the  last,  the  mortal  shock; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snaps  the  kict 

A,  Such  lofty  strains  embellisfa  what  yoo  lad 
Mean  yon  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  f 

B.  I  know  the  nrind,  that  feels  indeed  ibe  In 
The  Muse  imparls,  and  can  command  the  Ijie, 
Acts  with  a  ferce,  and  kindles  with  s  ted, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  ieeL 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  clsiia, 
A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  fiame, 
She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 
Along  the  nerve  of  ev'ry  feeling  lni& 
But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 
Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  soon, 
The  strings  are  syvept  with  such  a  pow'r,  lo  k^ 
The  stonn  of  music  shakes  th'  aatoiiiih'd  oowi 
So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 
Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thoaght, 
A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  itonDs; 
He  hean  the. thunder  ere  the  tempest  bw'n; 
And,  arm'd  with  strength  surpassing  hoDaa  pv'a 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plsn. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  gncefol  ntoa 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same; 
Hence  British  poets,  too,  the  priesthood  Au'i 
And  every  hallow'd  Druid  xvas  a  bari 
But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong; 
I  play  vfi^h  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A.  At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  Kiire 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five. 
Where  Discipline  helps  op'ning  buds  of  nok. 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  peoccr 
I  was  a  poet  too ;  but  modem  lasts 
Is  so  refin'd,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
That  verse,  whatever  fire  the  fency  ivanss. 
Without  a  creamy  smoothness  has  no  efasrtt 
Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  ear, 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear. 
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If  aentiment  were  Bacrific*d  to  eoaod. 
And  truth  cat  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
1  judg'd  a  man  of  seoae  oould  acarce  do  worse, 
Than  caper  in  the  morria-dance  of  verse. 

B.  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit. 
And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it. 
C«ive  me  the  line,  that  plows  its  stately  course 
Like  a  proud  swan,  oonq'nng  the  stream  bjr  force ; 
That,  like  some  cottage-beauty,  strikes  the  heart. 
Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  Labor  and  when  Dullnev,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St  Dunstan's  stomd, 
Beoting  alternately,  in  meosur'd  time. 
The  clock-work  tintimiabulum  of  rhyme, 
Kxact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be ; 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  ibr  me. 
From  him,  who  rean  a  poem  lank  and  long, 
To  him  who  strains  his  all  into  a  song; 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air, 
All  birks  and  braes,  though  he  was  never  there ; 
Or,  having  whelp'd  a  prologue  with  great  pains. 
Feels  hinwelf  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  brains ; 
A  prologue  hiterdasfa'd  with  many  a  stroke— 
An  art  oontriv'd  to  advertise  a  joke, 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  gap  between : 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  Ibr  genius,  sense,  and  wit 

To  dally  mach  with  sul^ts  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  sa 
ISeglected  talents  rust  into  decay. 
And  ev*ry  eflbrt  ends  in  posh-pin  play. 
The  man  that  means  suooess,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  gk>ve ; 
Else  summoning  the  Muae  to  such  a  theme. 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labor  is  whipp'd  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  ak>A,  and  then— 
Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 
Ages  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear*d. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  cany  nature  lengths  unknown  beibrB, 
To  give  a  Miltou  birth,  ask'd  ages  more* 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  ev'ry  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  pass'd, 
Emerg'd  all  splendor  in  our  isle  at  last 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A.  Is  genius  only  found  in  epic  lays  7 
Prove  this,  and  forfeit  all  pretence  to  praise. 
Make  their  heroic  pow'n  your  own  at  onoe. 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

B.  These  were  the  chief:  each  interval  ot  night 
Was  grac'd  with  many  an  undulating  light. 

In  less  iUustrioos  bards  his  beauty  shone 
A  meteor,  or  a  star;  in  these  the  Sun. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough. 
While  the  poor  grasshopper  must  chirp  below. 
Like  him  unnotic'd,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly; 
Perch'd  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land. 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command ; 
But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound. 
Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  round. 

In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  en  art; 


Language,  above  all  teaching,  or  if  taught, 
Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought. 
Elegant  as  siraplicily,  and  warm 
As  ecstasy,  unmanacled  by  ferm. 
Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degen'rate  days. 
By  low  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  praise. 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream. 
And  yet  magnificent — a  God  the  theme ! 
That  theme  on  Earth  exhausted,  though  above 
Tis  feund  as  everlasting  as  his  love, 
Man  lavish'd  all  his  thoughts  on  human  thingi^- 
The  featB  of  heroes,  and  the  wrath  of  kings ; 
But  still,  while  Virtue  kindled  his  delight. 
The  song  was  moral,  and  so  fer  was  right 
Twas  thus  till  Luiory  seduc'd  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent  as  less  refin'd ; 
Then  Genius  danc'd  a  bacchanal ;  he  crown'd 
The  brimming  goblet  seiz'd  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rush'd  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reel'd. 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 
And,  diizy  with  delight,  profan'd  the  sacred  wires. 
Anacreon,  Horace,  play'd  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part ;  and  others  nearer  home,  [reign'd 
When  Cromwell  f)ught  fer  pow'r,  and  while  he 
The  proud  protector  of  the  pow'r  he  gain'd. 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant  austera. 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  fece 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace ; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humor  of  the  time 
Judg'd  ev'ry  eflfort  of  the  Muae  a  crime ; 
Verse,  in  the  finest  mould  of  fency  cast. 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste : 
But  when  the  second  Charies  assum'd  the  sway. 
And  arts  reviv'd  beneath  a  softer  day. 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  ferc'd  into  a  curve. 
The  mind,  releas'd  from  too  constrain'd  a  nerve. 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring. 
That  made  the  vaulted  roofi  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  WantoimeH,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rale, 
Swarm'd  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlakl 
With  bratal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  long  succession,  in^the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debeuch'd  their  age ; 
Nor  ceas'd,  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  preas. 
The  Muse  instructed  a  well-nurtur'd  train 
Of  abler  votaries  to  cleanse  the  stain. 
And  claim  the  palm  fer  purity  of  song. 
That  Lewdness  had  usurp'd  and  Morn  so  long. 
Then  decent  Pleasantry  and  sterling  Sense, 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  ofience, 
Whipp'd  out  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  keen. 
The  puppy  pack,  that  had  defil'd  the  scene. 
In  front  of  these  came  Addison.  In  him 
Humor  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim, 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste,  combin'd. 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight,  the  mind. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact, 
In  verse  well-disciplin'd,  complete,  compact. 
Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace, 
That  gnite  eclipsing  Pleasure'a  painted  fiiee. 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause, 
Ev'n  on  the  feols  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  (^  musical  finesse  was  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  nsechanic  art ; 
And  ev'^  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart 
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Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift 

Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift. 

With  droll  sobriety  they  rais'd  a  smile 

At  Folly's  cost,  themselves  unmov*d  the  while. 

That  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 

Mast  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

A.  Are  we  then  left? — B.  Not  wholly  in  the  dark ; 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  spark. 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modem  nee 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track. 
Perhaps  some  courser,  who  disdains  the  road, 
Snufis  up  the  wind,  and  flings  himself  abroad. 

Contemporaries  all  surpass'd,  see  one ; 
Short  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
Churchill ;  himself,  unconscious  of  his  pow*!!, 
In  penury  consum'd  his  idle  houn ; 
And,  like  a  scatter'd  seed  at  random  sown. 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigor  of  his  own. 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 
He  laid  bis  head  in  Luxury's  soft  lap* 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  ibrth, 
'Twas  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly,  and  slovenly,  and  bold,  and  coarse, 
Too  proud  ibr  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  ibroe, 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 
Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit. 
He  stnick  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood. 
And  so  disdain'd  the  rules  he  understood. 
The  laurel  seem'd  to  wait  nn  his  command. 
He  snatch'd  it  rudely  from  the  Muses'  hand. 
Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  pow'r, 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  ev^ry  flow'r ; 
Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 
The  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads : 
She  fills  profuse  ten  thousuid  little  throats 
With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes  ; 
And  charms  the  woodland  scenes,  and  wilds  un- 
known. 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own : 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  preteno»« 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought ; 
Fancy,  that  from  the  bow,  that  spans  the  sky. 
Brings  colors,  dipp'd  in  Heav'n,  that  never  die; 
A  soul  exalted  above  Earth,  a  mind 
Skiird  in  the  characten  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  Sun  in  rising  beauty  dress'd, 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east. 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose. 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close ; 
An  eye  like  bis  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 
Like  bis  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  ev'iy  scene  and  sulgect  it  surveys : 
Thus  gnc*d,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name. 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 
Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground ! 
The  flow'rs  would  spring  where'er  she  deign'd  to 

stray. 
And  ev'ry  Muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd ; 
But,  unattir'd  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undreos'd. 


Stands  in  the  desert,  shiv'ring  and  Mm, 
A  wint*ry  figure,  like  a  vritbei^d  ibon. 
The  shelves  are  full,  all  other  tbeoMS  sie  ^d: 
Hackneyed  and  worn  to  the  last  fliny  ibad. 
Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best ;  and  coa 
And  lolhesome  Ribaldry  has  done  \m  wool; 
Fancy  has  sported  all  her  pow*n  awsy 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  cbildKn's  phy; 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  alanst  tne. 
Whate'er  we  write,  we  biiog  forth  ooiUDgK*. 
Twere  new  indeed  to  aee  a  bard  all  fits, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  fron  Heav'n,  mmm  4e  H 
And  tell  the  worid,  still  kiodlii«  as  he  so^ 
With  more  than  mortal  mane  on  his  toogoe. 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigoi  above. 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Lsic 

For,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguikv 
By  flowing  numbers  and  a  flow'iy  style. 
Tlie  tedium  that  the  lasy  rich  eodnic. 
Which  now  and  then  aweet  poetiy  aty  c»; 
Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idle  selt 
Stamp'd  on  the  well-boimd  quarto,  giaee  ihii& 
To  float  a  bubble  on  tbe  breath  of  Fsw^ 
Prompt  his  endeavor  and  engage  his  aia, 
Debos'd  to  servile  purpoeea  of  pride. 
How  ara  the  pow'ra  of  genius  misapplied  I 
The  gift,  whose  oOice  is  the  Giver's  jniR; 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  bis  works,  kb  asjil 
Then  spread  the  rich  disoov'ry,  and  iaiitt 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight, 
Distorted  from  its  use  and  jost  deagn. 
To  make  the  pitiful  pooaessor  shine. 
To  purchase,  at  the  footfi^neated  ia 
Of  vanity,  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear. 
Is  profiination  of  the  haaost  kind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  miad* 

A,  HaU  Stomhold,  then;  and  HophmfaK- 
B.  Amea 
If  flatt'ry,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen; 
If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse, 
Give  it  a  chai^ge  to  blacken  and  tndooe; 
Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbsfs,PnahaK 
With  all  that  fiuicy  can  invent  to  please 
Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  hSL 
One  madrigal  of  thein  is  worth  then  alL 

A.  Twottld  thin  the  ranks  of  the  peescB^ 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  yov  peoRub 

B.  No  matter — we  oonld  duft  wbea  they  m"' 
And  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  all  fag* 
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Nee  percmn  jovant  fluda  tarn  Ktort,  sac  ^ 
Hsgoeas  iatar  decnrmnt  flmnioa  valki. 

Trodqh  Nature  weigh  our  talento.  and  dif 
To  ev'ry  man  his  modicum  of  sense. 
And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteem'd  a  gill,  and  not  an  ait, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  iu  the  tiller^  tA 
On  cultura,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil 
Words  leam'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  convcfss; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divioe. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  countiy  apt 
As  Alphabets  in  ivory  employ. 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy. 
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Sorting  tod  pualing  with  a  deal  of  |^ee 
rhoae  aeedi  of  Kience  call'd  his  A  B  C ; 
So  language  in  the  mouthi  of  the  adult, 
Witneaa  iia  imignificant  result. 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  ev'ning  what  the  day  brought  ibrih, 
CompresB  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth,   * 
And  if  it  weigh  th'  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought. 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought ! 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  ev'ry  wrong; 
MTho  dare  dishonor  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitote  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Or  sell  their  glory  at  a  market-price ; 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon. 
The   dear-bought  placeman,  and   the  cheap  bo^ 
fi»n. 
There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some. 
Wrath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  them 

dumb: 
His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
They  fill  their  measure,  and  receive  their  due. 
The  heathen  lawgivers  of  ancient  dajrs. 
Names  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian's  praise. 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 
And  shut  up  ev*ry  satyr  in  his  den. 
O  oome  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth. 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  pow*r 
Taints  in  its  rudimenfii  the  pronus*d  flow'r ; 
Its  odor  perish'd,  and  its  charming  hue. 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smells  of  yon. 
Not  ev'n  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
or  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  age. 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust ; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  Anlt, 
Tia  nauseous  as  the  vapor  of  a  vault 
So  withered  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene, 
No  longer  fruitful,  aixi  no  longer  green ; 
The  aapleai  wood,  divested  of  the  bark. 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  ev'ry  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife- 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  lifo ; 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourae. 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 
Asseveration  blust'ring  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case « 
In  ev'ry  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  ]rour  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forc'd  into  the  brain ; 
And  ev'n  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout. 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  Sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none. 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address. 
With  adjurations  ev'ry  word  impress, 
Suppos'd  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, . 
God's  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest; 
Bow'd  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  ain, 
And  begg'd  an  int'rest  in  his  frequent  pray'm 

Go,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  prefoir'd. 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  common  herd ; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common-sense, 
Pronooooe  your  human  fonn  a  fiilse  pratoioe ; 
A  mere  diaguise,  in  which  a  devil  Iurk% 
Who  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  works. 
100 


Te  pow'rs  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are. 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  yowt  care. 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  argumenfii  and  jar  of  words, 
WorM  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords. 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length. 
For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength, 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath. 
And  put  the  peaceably-dispos'd  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  not.  Sir  Soph,  at  ev'ry  turn. 
Nor  carp  at  ev'ry  flaw  yon  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 

1  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
'TIS  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame  ; 

No — there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim ; 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated — No, 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take. 

Is  contradiction  for  ita  own  dear  aake. 

Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 

Knota  and  impedimenta  make  aomething  hitch ; 

Adopt  hia  own,  'tia  equally  in  vain. 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapp'd  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you. 

Will  judge  himself  deceiv'd,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite,    , 

A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right, 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair. 

Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 

And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 

keply  discreetly — **  To  be  sure-^no  doubt  !'* 

Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 

Ye»-~yoo  may  catch  him  tripping,  if  you  can. 

He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone, 

Aasert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 

With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 

He  humbly  hopes— presumes— it  may  be  sa 

His  evidence,  if  he  were  call'd  by  Uw 

To  swear  to  some  enoimity  he  saw. 

For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief 

Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thief 

Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence. 

He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 

Knows  what  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not ; 

What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  foigot ; 

His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall. 

Centring  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 

Yet,  though  he  tease  and  balk  your  list'ning  ear. 

He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear ; 

Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  dariing  theme 

A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem, 

Reduc'd  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 

Would  only  prove  him  a  oonsummate  fool ; 

Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 

Fate  having  plac'd  all  truth  above  his  reach, 

His  ambiguities  his  total  sum. 

He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf^  and  dorah 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way, 
The  poaitive  pronounce  without  dismay ; 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  alwayi  are  decisive,  clear,  and  stnog; 
3R 
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Where  othen  toil  with  philoMphic  fbrect 
Their  nimble  nonaenae  takes  a  shorter  oonne ; 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump : 
Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  onoe  condemn  ; 
And,  though  sel^idoliz'd  in  ev'ry  case, 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  ikce. 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provok'd  by  pride. 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite ; 
And  those  the  most,  where  neither  has  a  right 

The  point  of  honor  has  been  deem'd  of  use. 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  ahuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  roannera  are  a  mask  we  wear, 
And,  at  the  bottom  berb*rous  still  and  rude» 
We  are  restrain'd,  indeed,  but  not  subdu'd. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
*Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  &tal  end; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease, 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  tow; 
That  men  engage  in  it  oompell'd  by  force. 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source : 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer. 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause, 
To  rush  into  a  fiz'd  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shiv'ring  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnat*ral  war, 
Whatever  Use  may  urge,  or  Honor  plead. 
On  Reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  Ufe  upon  a  throw, 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  7  No — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affiont  me ;  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists. 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists ; 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new. 
Let  Dares  beat  Entellus  black  and  blue; 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends. 
In  honorable  bumps  his  rich  amends. 
And  carry,  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. 

A  story,  in  which  native  humor  reigns. 
Is  oflen  useful,  always  entertains : 
A  graver  &ct,  enlisted  on  your  side. 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied  ; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  Earth, 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 
And  echo  conversations,  dull  and  dry, 
EmbeUish'd  with-^  He  said,**  and  <*  So  nid  I.** 
At  ev'ry  interview  their  route  the  same. 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame : 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccenfiil  speed. 
And  in  the  saddest  part  cry— ^  Droll,  indeed  T 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue. 
Still  making  probabUity  your  clew ; 
On  all  the  Testiges  of  troth  attend. 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 


Of  all  ambitiooB  nan  m 
The  worst,  that  can  invade  a  fiddy  bma. 
Is  that  which  angles  hourly  for  sorpne, 
And  baits  its  book  with  piwUgieB  aad  bn. 
Credulous  inftncy,  or  age  as  weak. 
Are  fittest  auditors  for  such  to  sedL 
Who,  to  please  othen,  will  tbensdvc*  di|iv; 
Yet  please  not,  but  afiront  you  lo  joorftk 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  waie 
Having  unloaded  and  made  naoy  sisr, 
**  Can  this  be  true  P — an  arch  obnrrcr  rnn. 
«  Yes."  (rather  mov'd.)  - 1  saw  it  wiik  iba* »»« * 
"Sir!  I  believe  it  on  that  giunad  skae. 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  widi  my  own.' 

A  tale  shouM  be  judicious,  desr,  isccoei. 
The  language  plain,  and  inddena  weU-bk : 
Tell  not  as  new  what  ev'ry  body  koom; 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  dsK; 
There,  centring  in  a  £x;u8  round  szkd  aeit. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  infbnnatk»  meti 
What  neither  yields  ua  profit  nor  ddigiii. 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  ni^t ; 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  fair  Eksiwv, 
Or  gianttilling  Jack,  would  plesse  me  mm. 

'The  pipe,  vrith  solemn  interpoang  pa£ 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  awo^: 
The  dozing  aages  drop  the  diow^  ttub, 
Then  pause,  and  pufF— «nd  speak,  sod  puris 
Such  often,  like  the  tabe  they  so  adsarc; 
Important  triflexs !  have  more  smoke  dm  fet 
Pemictous  weed !  whoee  scent  the  fat  aawv 
Unfriendly  to  sodety's  chief  joyi^ 
Thy  worst  efiect  is  banishing  for  hout 
The  sei,  whose  presence  dviliaessun: 
Thou  art,  indeed,  the  drug  a  ganfner  wum 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  bis  pbDH; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  Uiad, 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kinf, 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  ftiieil  fan 
As  little  mercy  as  he  grubs  and  wonm' 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  aboR, 
Thy  thintpcreating  steams  at  length  pnidoa. 
When  wine  has  giv'n  indecent  laogssge  but. 
And  forc'd  the  flood-gates  of  liceMiooi  nink: 
For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attachneot  riwrn 
Still  to  that  element  fhno  which  ihe  nv. 
And  with  a  quiet,  whidi  do  fumei  dirtn^ 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  kerb 

Th*  emphatic  speaker  deariy  fcn«  f  flff*< 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neigfabor't  pla 
Touch'd  with  the  magnet,  had  attncied  he. 
His  whisper'd  theme,  dilated  aad  tt  hup. 
Proves  after  all  a  whid-gun's  aiiy  cbsfge. 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more, 
A  tastolesB  journal  of  die  day  befbie. 
He  walk*d  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  iiis. 
Call'd  on  a  firiend,  drank  tea,  stopp'd  bd«ip» 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  worW  of  tJk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  kat  hii  wv^ 
I  interrupt  him  vrith  a  sadden  bow^ 
**  Adieu,  dear  sir!  lest  you  should  Iom  i( »« 

I  cannot  talk  vrith  dvet  in  die  roan, 
A  fine  pus»gentlemnn  that's  all  perfane: 
The  sight's  enough— no  need  to usefl i  i"^ 
Who  thrwis  his  nose  into  a  rareMhsvi 
His  odoriferous  attempto  to  plesse 
Perhaps  might  prosper  vrith  a  swuv  ^  ^' 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  ^^'^ 
Poets  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  Ai>l' 
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T'u  ^rong  to  bring  into  a  niii'd  resort. 
What  roakefl  aome  sick,  and  others  i4a4nort : 
An  argameot  of  cogence,  we  may  say. 
Why  such  a  one  shoold  keep  himself  away. 
A.  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  thoogh  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  ibp  {  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  ibols  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  tt>  come. 
But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home : 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage ; 
'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  lads  fiur  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love; 
But  when  unpack'd,  your  disappointment  groans 
To  find  it  stufTd  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  bow  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  louch'd,  much  less  forgot, 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill. 
Victorious  seem*d,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill; 
And  now— alas,  for  nnfbreseen  mishaps! 
They  put  on  a  damp  night>cap,  and  felapse ; 
'J'hey  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad ; 
Their  peevish  beareia  almost  wish  they  had. 
Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  ev'ry  touch. 
You  always  do  too  Utile,  or  too  much  : 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse— the  drone-pipe  of  an  bumblebee. 
I'ho  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light. 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night 
He  shakes  with  cold — ^you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blase — that's  roasting  htm  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
Ho  takes  what  he  at  first  profeas'd  to  k>tbe. 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both  ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  ev'ry  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  cai^— 
AVmI  his  efilbrts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teas'd. 
His  only  pleasure  is — ^to  be  displeas'd. 

I  piiy  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeeerv'd  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  ftce 
Of  needless  ihame,  and  self-impos'd  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  Horoetiroes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Kaint  ss  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip: 
Our  wasted  oil  onprofitably  burns. 
Like  hiddep  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  oomplain'd ; 
It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordain'd. 


By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride. 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 

The  cause,  peihaps,  inquiry  may  descry, 

Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 

Conceal'd  within  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart: 

For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 

Our  self  importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  owb. 

We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  iheir  due. 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 

Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  asham'd  t'  appear : 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 

The  last  by  Vanity  produc'd  and  nurs'd. 

The  circle  ferm'd,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate ; 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  and  "No,  ma'am,"  utter'd  softly, 

show 
Ev'iy  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go; 
Each  individual  suiT'riug  a  constraint 
Poetry  may,  but  cohNB  cannot,  paint. 
As  if  in  okise  committee  on  the  sky. 
Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ; 
'And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 
Of  wise  reflection,  and  well-tim'd  discourse. 
We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 
Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 
Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are, 
And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  catarrii. 
That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 
FiU'd  up  at  last  with  interesting  news, 
Who  danc'd  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 
And  who  is  hang'd,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed : 
But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause. 
As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  lavvs. 
The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come. 
As  fiom  a  sev'n  years*  transportation,  home. 
And  there  resume  an  onembarrass'd  brow, 
Reoov'ring  what  we  lost  we  know  not  bow, 
The  fiiculties,  that  seem'd  reduc'd  to  nought, 
Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desp'rate  case. 
Physiciana  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure. 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure ; 
And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tam'd, 
A  mere  fox-feUower  never  is  redaim'd. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  ooane. 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  hone ; 
Or  if,  deserving  of  a  better  doom. 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  ev'n   the  rogue   that  serves  him,  though  he 

stand. 
To  take  his  honor's  orders,  cap  in  hand. 
Prefers  his  fellow-grooms  with  much  good  sense. 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  hone  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire  7 
O  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys. 
The  school  of  ooane  good  fellowship  and  noise ; 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  yean  he  chose. 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can. 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 

Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  seal'd, 
Like  thein  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field 
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Had  not  bis  Maker's  all-bettowing  hand 
Giv'n  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  undentand ; 
The  reas'ning  pow'r  vouchsaTd  of  coune  infeir'd 
The  pow'r  to  clothe  that  reason  with  hi*  word ; 
For  all  ii  perfect,  that  God  works  on  Earth. 
And  he,  that  gives  conception,  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  *ti8  plainly  understood. 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  giver  would. 
The  Mind,  dispatch'd  upon  her  busy  toil. 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  bleas'd  the  soil ; 
Visiting  ev'ry  flow'r  with  labor  meet, 
And  gath'ring  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet. 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips. 
That  good  difitis'd  may  more  abundant  grow, 
And  speech  may  praise  the  pow'r  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night, 
That  Hlis  the  lisl'ning  lover  with  delight, 
Fofget  his  harmony,  with  rapture  heard, 
To  learn  the  twitt'ring  of  a  meaner  bird  f 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice, 
Tliat  odious  Ubel  on  a  human  voice ; 
No— Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  iK>t  aside  iiom  her  Creator's  plan ; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  deaign'd 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind,    • 
Is  note  for  note  deliver'd  in  our  ears. 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years. 
Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chatt'nng  train. 
Whom  man  for  his  own  hurt  permits  to  reign. 
Who  shiib  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shape, 
And  would  degrade  her  vot'ry  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  innd  wrong. 
Holds  a  usurp'd  dominion  o'er  hu  tongue ; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace, 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace, 
And,  when  accomplish'd  in  her  wayward  school, 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  iboL 
Tis  an  unalterable  fix'd  decree. 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she^ 
That  Heav'n  and  Hell,  and  righteousness  and  sin, 
Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  his  attributes,  (a  field  of  day 
Where  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray,) 
Fruits  of  his  love  and  wonders  of  his  might. 
Be  never  nam'd  in  ean  esteem'd  polite. 
That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave. 
Shall  stand  proscrib'd,  a  madman  or  a  knave, 
A  close  designer  not  to  be  believ'd. 
Or,  if  excus'd  that  chaige,  at  least  deceiv'd. 
Oh  fi>lly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap! 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  hii  Maker,  and  that  fire. 
Warming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire! 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes. 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  skies; 
That  air  of  insolence  a/fronts  your  God, 
..  You  need  his  pardon,  and  provoke  his  rod : 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  yon  more 
Than  that  heroic  strut  assuro'd  bieibre. 
Know,  your  arrears  with  ev'ry  liour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  Earth, 
Though  future  pain  may  serve  for  present  mirth. 
Acquainted  with  the  woes,  that  fear  or  shame. 
By  Fashion  taught,  forbade  them  once  to  name. 
And,  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest, 
nve  prov'd  them  truths  too  big  to  be  oxproHU 


Go  seek  on  Revelation's  haUow'd  gmad, 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  dwy  food; 
Touch'd  by  that  pow'r  that  yea  have  du'i  ib  mi 
That  makes  seas  alable,  and  dissalves  the  nd, 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewiogitiBn, 
That  fools,  as  you  have  dooe,  shall  cell  t  iam 

It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventkie. 
Soon  aAer  He  that  was  our  Sorely  died, 
Two  bosom  firiends,  emch  pensively  indisU 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorows  left  beUsd, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  tksy  wm 
In  musings  worthy  of  die  great  evem: 
They  spake  of  him  tbey  lov'd,  of  him  what  Efc 
Though  blameless,  had  incuir'd  peipetail«ife 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spile  of  hoaile  m, 
A  deep  memorial  g^veo  on  their  heaitiL 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore. 
The  forther  tiac'd,  enrieh'd  them  siiD  ihe  asc; 
They  thought  him,  and   they  justly  thn^  k 

one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  f  have  kmi 
T  exalt  a  people,  and  to  pboe  then  h^ 
Above  all  else,  and  wooder^d  he  sbooU  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  lo  ss  csi. 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteoos  u  a  ihesdl 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind  engegiag  sir 
What  their  afllictioQ  was.  and  begg'd  s  dan. 
Inform'd,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  tfansi 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  aid, 
Explain'd,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  mil 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  d»e  i»da£ 
That  reaching  home,  ^'The  night,**  thay  ai'i 

near. 
Wo  must  not  now  be  parted— sqjoan  itm." 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  t  goal. 
And.  made  so  welcome  at  their  simpls  fcHl 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  s«i 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming.  "  Tvai  the  lai! 
Did  not  our  hearts  foel  all  he  deign'd  to  my, 
Did  they  not  bum  within  us  fay  the  atyf 

Now  thein  was  converse,  such  ss  it  bifaom 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  appnra: 
Their  views  indeed  were  indialioct  and  dim, 
But  jret  successful,  being  aim'd  at  hi& 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  soope, 
Their  object,  and  their  sulgect,  and  their  kp» 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  macfa  b  M, 
And,  wanting  him  to  k>oee  the  sacred  lesl, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  dewe  wai  nsi 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  thsir  view. 
Well— what  are  agee  and  the  lapse  of  liat 
Match'd  against  truths,  as  lasting  ss  sohfiaef 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  enct, 
Or  make  that  fictkm,  which  was  ooce  t  ftei! 
No — marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And  like  the  graver's  mem'ry  psss  awif ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  r^am  to  doR: 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secore, 
Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sore; 
Fix'd  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  yes« 
The  pillar  of  th'  eternal  plan  appesn. 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  dc6ca 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  dotf 
Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbor  st  ihiihotf 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  qmek'sisg  psvr^ 
And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  by  stiife. 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  fiom  the  deep  wel!  «f » 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flom 
A  Jordan  for  th'  ablution  of  our  woei. 
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O  days  of  Hmv'd,  and  nigfali  of  eqnal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaeeful  at  thoae  heav'nly  dayi. 
When  aoak  dfawn  apwards  in  coonnanjon  sweet 
Enjoy  the  stillneas  of  some  close  retreat, 
Discoufse,  as  if  releas'd  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangen  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasnres  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  Rest 

"  What,  always  dreaming  over  heaVnly  things, 
Like  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  ? 
Canting  and  whining  ont  all  day  the  word. 
And  half  the  night?  ftnatic  and  absurd ! 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  his  pray'rs. 
Who  makes  no  bustle  with  his  soul's  a&irs, 
Whoee  wit  can  brighten  op  a  winf  ry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away ; 
Content  on  Earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine, 
Who  waits  for  Heav'n  ere  he  becomes  divine. 
Leaves  saints  f  c^joy  those  altitudes  they  teach. 
Ami  plucks  the  fruit  plac*d  more  within  his  reach." 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
Known  by  thy  bleating.  Ignorance  thy  name. 
Is  sperkhng  wit  the  World's  exclusive  right  f 
The  fix'd  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  ? 
Can  hopes  of  Ueav*n.  brigbt  prospects  of  an  hour. 
That  come  to  waA  us  out  of  Sorrow's  pow'r. 
Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty,  that  finds 
Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds  f 
Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play. 
And  brings  the  trifler  under  rig'rous  sway. 
But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before, 
And,  purifying,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 
A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight ; 
VMg'rons  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
"Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
Temp'rance  and  peace  insure  its  healthibl  state. 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  dale. 
Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain. 
Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 
A  vet'ran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field. 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  oould  not  wield ; 
Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride, 
Eiact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-ey'd ; 
A  man  that  would  have  fbil'd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  would-bes  of  the  modem  day ; 
Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use. 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce, 
Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age, 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlighten'd  page, 
His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear  : 
Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme, 
And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  Gospel  theme; 
Pbere  he  was  oopious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
His  happy  ehiquenoe  seem'd  there  at  home. 
Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 
But  to  treat  justly  what  ho  lov'd  so  well. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  vrit  as  thought, 
Sappose  thenuditM  numopolistB  of  sense. 
And  wiser  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us,  and  we  must  grow  old, 
Such  men  are  not  foigot  as  soon  as  cold. 
Their  firagrant  mem'ry  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Embalm'd  for  ever  in  its  own  perfume. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  uastain'd  with  any  groeser  crime^ 


Youth  has  a  sprightllness  and  fire  to  boast, 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  Virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crown'd  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  years  ; 
Yet  Age,  by  long  experience  well  informed, 
Well  read,  well  temper'd,  with  religion  warm'd, 
That  fire  abated,  which  impels  rash  youth, 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  troth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice. 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 
And  claims  a>rev'rence  in  its  short'oing  day. 
That  'tis  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
The  fruits  of  Age,  less  Air,  are  yet  more  sound. 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  poors  around ; 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature. 
Through  wint'ry  rigors  unimpair'd  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  frenzy,  scom'd  so  much, 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch? 
I  grant  it  dang'rous,  and  approve  your  fear. 
That  fire  is  catching,  if  you  draw  too  near; 
But  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame. 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ought  at  the  view  of  an  Almighty  Pow'r) 
Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awfiil  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own. 
To  supplicate  his  mercy,  love  his  vfayn, 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise, 
Though  common  sense,  allow'd  a  casting  voice. 
And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  th'  extreme. 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  vrorld's  esteem 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defin'd, 
Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mind ; 
It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye. 
And  either  vrarps  or  lays  it  useless  by  ; 
*Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  fh>m  man's  applause ; 
And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquish'd  lies, 
Presngies  itself  chief  fav'rite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but,  usher'd  into  day. 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  bliss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  oompos'd 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclos'd ; 
And,  farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight, 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclaim'd,  renew'd,  upright 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallow'd  name. 
Foim,  in  its  stead  a  covenant  of  shame, 
A  dark  oonfed'racy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause: 
They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill. 
As  bastions  set  point-blank  against  God's  will : 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt. 
Deeply  resolv'd  to  shnt  a  Savior  out ; 
Call  legions  up  from  Hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
And,  curs'd  with  conquest,  finally  succeed. 
But  souls,  that  carry  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  joys,  diey  meet  with  in  their  heav'nly  range. 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  made  known 
The  sorrows,  sjrmpathy  esteems  its  own. 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course. 
Feel  less  (he  journey's  roughness  and  its  length. 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strengdi. 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design. 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 
3R8 
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Bat  ConvemtioD,  choote  what  theme  we  may, 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way. 
Should  flow,  like  waten  after  mimmer  thow'rB, 
Not  aa  if  raia*d  by  mere  mechanic  pow'rs. 
The  Christian,  in  whcae  aoul,  though  now  distreaa'd, 
Livea  the  dear  diought  of  joys  he  once  poasesa'd. 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth. 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undiasembltng  heart. 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  ieign  a  seal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing. 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands. 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world,  who  treat 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit! 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough. 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proofs 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  of  Earth, 
Partaken  of  a  new  ethereal  birth. 
Their  hopea,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  chang'd, 
Their  very  language  of  a  kind,  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  int'rest  in  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  with  Scripture,  its  importance  felt. 
As  Tolly  with  philoaophy  once  dealt. 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light. 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride. 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  aide  f 
No— ehame  upon  a  self^disgrncing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest,  as  fiU'd  with  hellish  g& 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none, 
Save  from  the  sulgectB  of  that  work  alone. 
The  World  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruaea  closely  the  true  Christian's  face. 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace ; 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare, 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there; 
And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeign'd  love  of  him  a  feint 
And  yet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  throagfa» 
(And  in  due  time  the  World  shall  kiiDw  it  too,) 
That  since  the  flow'is  of  Eden  felt  the  Mast, 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste, 
Sincerity  tow'rds  the  heart^earching  God 
Has  made  the  new-bom  creature  her  abode, 
Nor  shall  be  Ibund  in  unregen'rete  souls, 
Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  Poles. 
Sincerity !  why  'tis  his  only  pride. 
Weak  and  imperfect  in  all  grace  beside. 
He  knowB  that  God  demands  his  heart  entire. 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 
Without  it  his  pretensions  were  as  vain, 
As  having  it  he  deems  the  World's  disdain ; 
That  great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 
Man's  fiivorable  judgment,  but  his  own ; 
His  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  clear. 
Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere. 
Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  World  be  told 
She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 
That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 
A  cold  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dread  : 


That  while  in  healdi  tfie  groond  of  hBappga 

Is  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  sboit; 

That  sick  she  tremUea,  knowing  dis  bm^ 

Her  hope  presumptioD,  and  her  faiih  i  lie; 

That  while  she  dotea,  and  dreams  thsiiht Mma 

She  mocka  her  Maker,  and  henelf  deocivm 

Her  utmost  reach,  hisloneal  aaeat. 

The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  Dercr  aaot; 

That  truth  itself  ia  in  her  bead  u  doH 

And  uaelesB  as  a  candle  in  a  skuIL 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  gnxmdleai  dn, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvas^  painted  flams. 

Tell  her  again,  the  aneer  upon  her  free, 

And  all  her  eenaores  of  the  work  of  giaa; 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  oonoesl 

A  dread  she  would  not.  yet  b  fbrc'd  to  fed; 

That  in  her  heart  the  Chrislian  she  nntm, 

And  while  she  seema  to  seom  bin,  ouly  fna. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  fine, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  des^; 
At  least  we  modenia,  our  attentioD  lai, 
Beyond  th*  example  of  onr  sires  digrcH, 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  nm  mdt 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  ftncy,  guide. 
The  World  and  I  fiutuiloosly  met; 
I  ow'd  a  trifle,  and  have  paal  the  debt; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  reeompeni*d  the  deed. 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  |MOceei 
Perhaps  however  as  eome  yean  have  pm'i 
Since  she  and  I  convers'd  together  hM, 
And  I  have  liv'd  recluse,  in  rarsl  sfaadei, 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  perrsde^ 
Great  changes  and  new  mannen  bsve  occoir'd, 
And  blest  refbnns,  that  I  have  never  beai 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  aod  «ii^ 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found, 
Where  once  Intoxicafimi  pteai*d  the  fnaad; 
The  subtle  and  iryuriooa  may  be  juit, 
And  he  grown  chaste,  that  was  the  dsw  tf  te: 
Arts  once  esteem'd  may  be  with  shsaie  dmmii 
Charity  may  relax  the  nuaer'k  fist ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  oarAi  saif. 
Forgot  to  curae,  and  only  kneel  to  prqr. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  wfast  ^v^ 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  stale) 
That  fables  old,  that  seem'd  for  ever  mof^ 
Reviv'd  are  hast'ning  into  fresh  repute, 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long 
Like  useless  lumber,  or  a  stroUer'f  soog; 
Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  hestbea  tnifl, 
And  Jupiter  Inds  fair  to  rule  again ; 
That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  ooir, 
Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  coimtiy  nm 
To  consecrate  our  few  remainiqg  giw* 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obeoleie; 
That  having  prov'd  the  weaknesi,  iiihwtf** 
Of  Revelation's  ineffectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  vmj, 
And  give  the  moral  springs  their  pioperp^' 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  Isit  be  ikoe, 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  ind  iiooe. 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  ooi  t^odM 
The  virtues  of  old  Rome  for  Engliih  ««• 
May  such  success  attend  the  piooi  pIsD* 
May  Mercury  once  mart  embelliih  nia 
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Grace  him  agun  with  hmg-ibisotten  ul% 
Raclaiiii  his  taite,  and  hrighten  up  his  part*, 
Make  him  athlede  at  in  days  of  oM, 
Leani'd  at  the  bar»  io  the  pahestim  bold» 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs. 
And  leach  the  softer  not  to  oopjr  theiis: 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
V^ho  worin  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought 
*Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stands  thus, 
For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us, 
To  huild  our  altar,  confident  and  bold. 
And  say  as  stem  £lijah  said  of  old. 
The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  ftir  award. 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  hotdi 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  wordiip  him. 
Digression  is  so  much  in  modem  use, 
Thought  is  so  ran,  and  fancy  so  profuse. 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent, 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  bosinesi  is  to  roam, 
Make  ev'iy  parish  but  their  own  their  home. 
Though  such  continual  ligiags  in  a  book, 
Such  drunken  reelings,  have  an  awkward  kxA, 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true. 
Than  rove  and  etagger  with  no  mark  in  view ; 
Tet  to  consult  a  liule,  seem'd  no  crime. 
The  freakish  humor  of  the  present  time: 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispen*d, 
And  touch  the  subject  I  design'd  at  first, 
May  prove,  though  much  beside  the  roles  of  art. 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  pan. 
And  fint  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  close  in  sable  ev'iy  social  scene. 
And  give  good  company  a  ftce  severe. 
An  if  they  met  around  a  fiither's  bier  { 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  nus^wnt, 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  roply, 
^Tben  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry." 
To  find  the  medium  asks  some  shara  of  wit^ 
And  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit: 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  i^ry  with  a  light,  that  never  ftdes, 
Shoots  between  soatter'd  rocks  and  opening  shades. 
And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  toucb'd,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Qf  all  that  was  absuid,  profane,  impure ; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speedi 
Pursues  the  coorM  that  Troth  and  Natun  teach ; 
No  longer  labors  meraly  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use : 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream. 
Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  ev'ry  theme. 
While  all  the  happy  man  poasess'd  before. 
The  gifl  of  Nature,  or  the  classic  store, 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design 
For  which  Heav'n  form'd  the  faculty  divine. 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays. 
Find  the  sweet  lyre,  on  which  an  artist  plays,  • 
With  rash  end  awkward  force  the  chord  he  shakes. 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes  { 
But  let  the  wise  and  well-instracted  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command. 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  complain'd 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sostain'd, 
Till  tun'd  at  length  to  some  immortal  song. 
ft  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pouts  his  praise  akqg. 
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I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centra  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brate. 

0  Solitude !  when  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  t 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
Th9  beasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain. 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  < 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  trath. 
Might  leora  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth 


Religion!  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  Earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  chureh-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smil'd  when  a  sabbath  appear'd. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land,  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  8wif>*win|^  arrows  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  ahis !  recollection  at  band 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  aea-fbwl  ik  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There 's  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  giaoe. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  k>t 
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THB  DivjEKTmO 
mSTORT  OF  JOHN  GILPIN; 
nowma  how  bx  wsnt  faktbxe  tban  hi 

TENDED,  AND  CAME  BATE  HOME    AOAIIf. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citnen  « 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trainp^band  captain  eke  waa  lie 

Of  &nious  Lcmdon  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spooae  said  to  her  dear, 
**  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  i 


'*  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

"  My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself,  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  yon  most  fide 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 

Of  woman4dnd  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

**  I  am  a  linen^lmper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  kiiow, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  <•  That's  well  said; 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  o^n, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  dear." 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wifo ; 

O'eijoy'd  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasure  the  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  bronght^ 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels* 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  hone's  side 

Seiz'd  fast  the  fl9wing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reaeh'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 


So  down  he  cane ;  for  ksi  of  lias, 
Although  it  griev'd  him  sere; 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  foU  wett  he  kwa. 
Would  trouble  hi 


Twas  long  before  the  cusionHB 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screasung  came  dom  mm 

''The  wine  is  left  behind r 

"Good  lack!"  qoolh  h»— ^  yet  Wag  ii  Be 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  tmsiy  swoid. 

When  I  do  eierdae." 


Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (carefol  ml!) 
Had  two  stone  bottles  foond, 

TO  hold  the  liqiior  that  he  lov'd. 
And  keep  it  aafe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  coiling  ear, 
Tluougfa  which  the  belt  he  dnai; 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  aide, 
To  I 


Then  over  all,  that  be  mii^t  be 
Eqoipp'd  from  lop  to  loe. 

His  long  red  ckiak,  well  bradi'd  sal 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  ooeo  sgani 

Upon  his  nimUe  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  head. 

But  finding  soon  •  amoolher  nad 
Beneath  his  well-aiiod  ftet. 

The  snorting  beast  began  id  tiQl, 
Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  "  Fair  and  soAly,"  Joha  he  coei 
But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soou. 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  am 

Who  cannot  sit  upright; 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  faodi  hii  bi 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before. 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  gai 
Did  wonder  more  and  monk 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  non^; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  soch  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  bkw,  the  doak  did  if. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  foiling  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

IWn  migfat  all  people  vrell  diMS 
The  bottles  he  bad  sluqg; 

A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 
As  hath  boM  said  or  song. 
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Tlie  dogi  did  btric  iIm  eUldran  icfeaiii'd. 

Up  flew  the  windowi  all ; 
And  eT'fy  wal  cried  oat,  •*  Well  done  T 

Aa  kHid  at  he  could  bewL 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he  t 
Hie  fiune  ■oon  apiead  around, 

"  He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  laee ! 
Tis  ibr  a  thousand  pound  !*' 

And  still  as  last  as  he  drew  near, 

Twaa  wonderful  to  view. 
How  in  a  trice  the  tompike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  foil  tow. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shatter*d  at  a  blow. 


Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 
Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 

Which  Blade  his  horw't  flanks  to 
As  they  had  basted  been. 


But  still  he  seem*d  to  cany  weight, 
With  leathern  girdle  braced; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
StUl  dangling  at  his  i 


Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  he  did  play, 

Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop^ 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'iing  mndi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 


**  Slop,  stop.  John  Gilpin  .t— Here's 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
**  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir^d:* 

Said  Gilpin— «  So  amir 

But  jret  his  hone  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  T — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly—which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  hom  at  hut  stood  stilL 

The  calender,  amas*d  to  see 
His  neighbor,  in  such  trim, 

LakI  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 
And  thus  accosted  him : 
101 


'■What  newsf  what  news?  your  tidings  tell; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  ooaie» 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  f 


Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 
And  k>v*d  a  timely  joke ; 

And  thus  unto  the  odender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke ; 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would 

And,  if  I  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here 

They  are  upon  the  road.** 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in : 


Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig ; 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  tot  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 


He  held  them  upb  and  in  has  turn 
Thus  show'd  his  ready  wit, 

**  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  youis. 
They  therefive  needs  must  fit 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away. 
That  hangs  upon  your  iaoe ; 

And  slop  and  eat,  ibr  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  ( 


Said  John,  *<  It  is  my  wedding-day. 
And  all  the  world  would  stare» 

If  wiie  should  dine  at  EdmoniDn, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

Ton  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah  luckleoi  speech,  and  bootleoi  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For.  while  he  spake,  a  braying  am 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear; 

Whereat  his  hoise  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lk«  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  bat  and  wig: 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first. 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistreei  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out  halfa-crown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  lo  the  Bell, 
"This  shall  be  youn,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safo  and  weU." 
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The  youth  did  ride,  and  mtan  did  meet 

John  ooming  back  amain; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  itop, 

By  catching  at  hit  rein ; 

But  not  peribrming  what  he  meant. 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more» 
And  made  him  fiuiter  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  poetboy  at  hie  heels, 
The  postboy's  bone  right  glad  to  miH 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  rood. 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scamp*ring  in  the  rear. 

They  lais'd  the  hue  and  cry  »-* 

**  Stop  thief!  slop  thief! — a  highwayman!' 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  ail  and  each  that  pass'd  diat  way 

I>id  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toUnnen  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  80  he  did,  and  won  it  too* 

For  he  got  flnt  to  town ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing.  Long  live  the  King, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  lo  see! 


AN  EPIBTLB 


JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Dear  Jobbph — five^nd4wenty  yeata  ago— 
Alas,  how  time  escapes ! — 'tis  even  so— 
With  ftequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet, 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tedious  hour — and  now  we  never  meet ! 
As  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says, 
(Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days,) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings — 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things ! 
True.   Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart : 
And,  were  I  call'd  to  prove  th'  asserticm  true. 
One  proof  should  serve — a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurr'd  to  kindle  strife. 
We  find  the  friends  we  foncied  we  had  won. 
Though  num'rous  once,  reduc'd  to  few  or  none  T 
Can  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
No;  gold  they  seem'd,  but  they  were  never  such. 
^  Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
"^winging  the  parlor-door  upon  its  hinge, 


Dreading  a  negatiTe,  and  overawed 
Lest  he  should  trespass,  be^d  to  go  i 
"  Go,  fellow ! — ^whither r— taming  short  tbM^ 
*'  Nay.  Stay  at  home — you  'le  always  gDing  ec" 
"  'TIS  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  streefi  cod.' 
"  For  whatf — ^  An*  please  you,  sir.  to  see  i  fnad' 
**  A  friend !"  Horatio  cried,  and  seeai'd  lo  wt- 
"  Yea  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  B17  h«sn— 
And  fetch  my  cloak ;  for.  ihougfa  the  oi^  be  av 
I'll  see  him  too— the  first  I  ever  asw." 

J  knew  the  man,  and  knew  hii  nanus  sdi 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  cfaiU; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  faisi  doK. 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  moivse. 
Perhaps  his  confidence  just  then  betiay'd. 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  the  speedi  kias». 
Perhaps  'twas  mere  good-humor  gave  it  Isitk. 
The  harmless  play  of  pieaaantiy  and  aunli. 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  in  oiy  miad, 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  msnkini 

But  not  to  moralise  too  mach,  and  Mnin, 
To  prove  an  evil,  of  which  all  coopkiB, 
(I  hate  kmg  arguments  verbosely  spua.) 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emp'ror,  a  wise  msa, 
No  matter  where,  in  China,  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  should  oflend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  frieod, 
Convicted  onoe  should  ever  after  wesr 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bsie- 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  dsobl, 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  fioad  oet. 

O  happy  Britain !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrery  meflsare  heie; 
Else,  could  a  law,  Uke  that  which  I  re^, 
Once  have  the  sanctkm  of  our  triple  Mats, 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  M, 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  eatchiag  eoU: 
While  you,  my  friend,  whatever  wind  iMd  Isk" 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro^ 
An  honest  man,  close-bntton'd  to  the  dua, 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  wiAai 


YARDLEY  OAK. 

SuEvivoR  sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all 
That  once  liv'd  here,  thy  brethren,  at  iny  Iv^ 
(Since  which  I  number  threescore  winten  pas. 
A  shatter'd  vet'ran,  holbw-trunk'd  perkspi. 
As  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  defoim, 
Relics  of  ages !  Could  a  mind,  imbued 
With  truth  from  Heaven,  created  thing  idore, 
I  might  with  rev'rence  kneel,  and  wonhip  tkee 

It  seems  idolatry  with  some  eicose. 
When  our  forefather  Druids  in  their  osb 
Imagined  sanctity.  The  conscience,  yet 
Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine, 
Lov'd  not  the  light,  but,  gloomy,  into  gloosi 
Of  thickest  shades,  like  Adam  afler  Isite 
Of  fruit  proscrib'd,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once ;  a  cop  sad  btD. 
Which  babes  might  play  with  {  and  the  llueTsb.iir 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  hsTe  poAn^ 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swalfewios  do«v 
Thy  yet  clo^e-folded  hititude  of  boughs 
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And  all  thine  embryo  vaitDcei  at  a  gul|K 
But  Fate  thy  growth  decreed ;  autumnal  i 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellowed  the  soil 
Design'd  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepar*d 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure. 
Thy  mdimenta  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

So  Fancy  dreama.  Disprove  it,  if  ye  can. 
Ye  reas'ners  broad  awake,  whose  busy  search 
Of  argument,  eroploy'd  loo  oft  amiss,  , 

Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  liie  away ! 

Thou  feirst  mature ;  and  in  the  loamy  clod 
Swelling  with  vegetatiTe  force  instinct 
Didst  bunt  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twins, 
Now  slars  ;  two  lobes,  protruding,  pair'd  exact ; 
A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  leaf, 
And,  all  the  elements  thy  pony  growth 
Fost'ring  propitious,  thou  becam'st  a  twig. 

Who  liv'd,  when  thou  wast  such  f  O  couldst  thou 
speak, 
Ai  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  ofi» 
The  clock  of  history,  iacts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facts 

Reoov'ring,  and  misstated  setting  right 

Desperate  attempt,  till  tieee  shall  speak 


Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  king  of  the 
wood; 
And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.  Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
0*erfaung  the  champaign ;  and  the  nnm'rous  flocks, 
That  graz'd  it,  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe-shelter'd  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now.  Thou  hast  outliv'd 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  push'd 
Of  treeship— first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and,  as  oent'ry  roll'd 
Slow  after  century,  a  gian^bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion'd  root 
Upheav'd  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss'd 
With  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  worid 
Witness'd  of  mutability,  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below ! 
Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist. 
Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last 
Destroys  them.  Skies  uncertain  now  the  heat 
Transmitting  cloudless,  and  the  solar  beam 
Now  quenching  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds- 
Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drought. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  diat  live,  plant,  aninul,  and  man, 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.  Nature's  threads, 
Fine  passing  thought,  e*en  in  her  coarsest  works. 


Delight  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 
The  force  that  agitates,  not  unimpair'd ; 
But,  worn  by  frequent  impulse,  to  the  cause 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself,  comparing  still 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence. 
Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 
Time  was,  when,  sealing  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
When  tempests  could  not  At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents, 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the  deck 
Of  some  flagged  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms. 
The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  four-quarter'd  winds,  robust  and  bold, 
Warp*d  into  tough  knee-timber,*  many  a  load  I 
But  the  ax  spar'd  thee.  In  those  thriftier  days, 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
Hie  bottomless  demands  of  contest,  wag'd 
For  senatorial  honors.  Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever-nibbling  edge. 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more, 
Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unqbserv'd, 
Achiev'd  a  labor,  which  had  far  and  wide, 
By  man  perfbrra'd,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 

Embowel'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  nought,  but  the  scoop'd  rind,  that  seems 
An  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root 
Thou  templest  none,  but  rather  much  fbrbidd'st 
The  feller's  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs,  and  knotted  fangs. 
Which,  crook'd  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect 

So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid. 
Though  all  the  superstructure,  by  the  tooth 
Fulveriz'd  of  venality,  a  shell 
Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.    Winds  have  rent 
them  off 
Long  since,  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild. 
With  bow  and  shaft,  have  burnt  them.  Some  have  left 
A  splintered  stump,  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white ;     - 
And  some,  memorial  none,  where  once  they  grew. 
Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can. 
Even  where  death  predominates.  The  spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force. 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighb'ring  Wood, 
So  much  thy  junion,  who  their  birth  receiv'd 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  altboogfa  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  fhmi  thee,  seated  here 


*  Knee-timber  is  found  in  tlie  crooked  arms  of  oak, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  distortion,. are  easily  a4Justed 
to  the  angle  formed  where  the  deck  and  tbe  ship's  sides 
meet. 
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On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearen  none, 
Or  prompter,  aave  the  scene,  I  will  pedbnoy 
MyseTf  the  oracle,  and  will  discourae 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all. 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman ;  never  gaz'd. 
With  mule  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw, 
On  all  around  him ;  leam'd  not  by  degrees. 
Nor  ow*d  articulation  to  his  ear ; 
Butt  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey'd 
All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properties,  aasign'd 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  filVd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  Heaven 
In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority.   No  tutor  charg'd  hia  hand 
With  the  thoughUracing  quill,  or  task'd  his  mind 
With  problems.    History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd  on  her  elbow,  watching  Time,  whose  coune, 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a 


THE  CAST-AWAY. 

OBSCUREST'night  involved  the  sky; 

Th'  Atlantic  billows  roar'd. 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board. 
Of  firiends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boaat, 
Than  he,  with  whom  he  went. 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast. 
With  warmer  withes  sent 

He  lov'd  them  both,  but  both  in  vain. 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay : 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline. 

Or  courage  die  away ; 
But  wag*d  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted  *,  nor  his  fnends  had  fitil'd 
To  check  the  vessel's  course, 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd, 
That,  pitiless,  perforce, 


They  left  dieir  outcast  mate  behiai 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wiad. 

Some  succor  3ret  they  oouM  aflod; 

And.  soch  as  storms  alknr. 
The  cask,  the  eoop,  the  floated  coid, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow. 
But  be,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  dtfie, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  viat  me. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  eeemM,  could  he 
Their  haste  himeeif  ooodeom. 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  ooald  reecne  diem ; 

Tet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  fiiends  ao  Di|^ 

He  long  survlTee.  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  ael^upheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  pow^, 

Hia  destiny  repeird  : 
And  ever  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help^  or  cried— ^ Adieu!" 

At  lengdi.  his  transient  respite  psst, 
Hia  comrades,  who  before 

Had  heard  his  voice  in  ev'iy  Uai^ 
Could  catch  the  sound  no  more. 

For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  diaak 

The  stifling  wave,  and  then  be  nnk 

No  poet  wept  him ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  hii  agc^ 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 
And  tears  by  baids  or  heroes  died 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dreiin. 

Descanting  on  his  fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date. 
But  miseiy  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  aDayU 
No  light  propitious  shone ; 

When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid. 
We  perish'd,  each  alone: 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 

And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfi  d»n  be- 
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JAim  Bkattis,  an  admired  poet  and  a  moraliet, 
was  bom  about  1735,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine, 
in  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  who, 
though  living  in  indigence,  had  imbibed  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  his  country,  that  he  procured  for  his  son 
a  literaiy  education,  first  at  a  parochial  school,  and 
then  at  the  college  of  New  Aberdeen,  in  which  he 
entered  as  a  buxsar  or  exhibitioner.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  sessions,  James  is  supposed  lo  have  added  to 
his  scanty  pittance  by  teaching  at  a  country-school. 
Returning  to  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
aasistant  to  the  master  of  the  principal  grammar- 
school,  whose  daughter  he  married.  From  youth  he 
had  cultivated  a  talent  fbr  poetry ;  and  in  1760  he 
ventured  to  submit  the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  this 
-walk  to  the  public,  by  a  volume  of  "  Original  Poems 
and  Translations."  They  were  followed,  in  1765,  by 
**  The  Judgment  of  Paris  ;**  and  these  performances, 
which  displayed  a  &miliarity  with  poetic  diction,  and 
harmony  of  versification,  seem  to  have  made  him 
favorably  known  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Errol  acquired  fbr  him 
the  post  of  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic 
in  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen ;  in  which 
<»pacity  he  published  a  work,  entitled  **  An  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  opposition 
to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,"  1770.  Being  written 
in  a  popular  manner,  it  was  much  read,  and  gained 
the  author  many  admireri,  especially  among  the  roost 
distinguished  memben  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  2002.  fiom  the  King's 
privy-pnm. 

In  1771  his  fame  was  largely  extended  by  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Minstrel,"  a  piece  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  imagined  birth  and  education  of  a  poeL 
Although  the  word  JUnisfret  is  not  with  much  pro- 


priety applied  to  such  a  person  as  he  represents,  and 
the  **  Gothic  days"  in  which  he  is  placed  are  not  his- 
torically to  be  recognized,  yet  there  is  great  beauty, 
both  moral  and  descriptive,  in  the  delineation,  and 
perhaps  no  writer  has  managed  the  Spenserian  stanza 
with  more  dexterity  and  harmony.  The  second  part 
of  this  poem,  which  contains  the  roaturer  part  of  the 
education  of  the  young  bard,  did  not  appear  till  1774, 
and  then  left  the  work  a  fragment  But  whatever 
n»y  be  the  defects  of  the  Minstrel,  it  possesses  beau, 
ties  which  will  secure  it  a  place  among  the  approved 
productions  of  the  British  muse. 

Beattie  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1771, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  the 
admirers  *of  his  writings,  who  found  equal  cause  to 
love  and  esteem  the  author.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  his 
college  at  Aberdeen.  In  1777  a  new  edition,  by  sub- 
scription, was  published  of  his  *«  Essay  on  Truth," 
to  which  were  added  three  Essays  on  subjects  of 
polite  literature.  In  1783  he  published  ''Disser- 
tations Moral  and  Critical,"  consisting  of  detached 
essays,  which  had  formed  part  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  author  as  professor.  His  last 
work  was  "Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
briefly  and  plainly  stated,"  2  vols.  1786.  His  time 
was  now  much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his 
station,  and  particularly  with  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise.  His 
death,  of  a  decline,  was  a  very  severe  trial  of  the 
fiither's  fortitude  and  resignation ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed some  years  after  by  that  of  his  younger  son. 
These  afflictions,  with  other  domestic  misfortunes, 
entirely  broke  his  spirits,  and  brought  him  to  his 
grave  at  Aberdeen,  in  August,  1803,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 
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THE  MINSTREL; 


OR. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENIUS. 


The  design  was,  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical 
genius,  bom  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning 
of  fancy  and  reason,  till  diat  period  at  which  he 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the 
world  as  a  Minstrel,  that  is,  as  an  itinerant  poet 
and  musician ; — a  character  which,  according  to 
the  notions  of  our  forefathers,  was  not  only  re- 
spectable but  sacred. 

I  have  endeavored  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure 
of  his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  simplicity,  and 
variety  of  his  composition.  Antique  expressions  I 
have  avoided;  admitting. however, some  old  words, 
where  they  seemed  to  suit  the  subject :  but  I  hope 
none  will  be  found  that  are  now  obsolete,  or  in 
any  degree  not  intelligible  to  a  reader  of  English 
poetry. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask*  what  could 
induce  me  to  write  in  so  difficult  a  measure,  I  can 
only  answer,  that  it  pleases  my  ear,  and  seems, 
from  its  Gothic  structure  and  original,  to  bear 
some  relation  to  (he  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem. 
It  admits  both  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  sound 
and  of  language,  beyond  any  other  stanza  that  I 
am  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the  sententiousness 
of  the  couplet,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  modu- 
lation of  blank  verse.  What  some  criti6s  have  re- 
marked, of  its  uniformity  growing  at  last  tiresome 
to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  only  when 
the  poetry  is  faulty  in  other  respecti. 


Book  I. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days, 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 

Him,  who  ne'er  listen'd  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are.  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 

Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  tramp  of 

Fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  poace.  Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  Unas  pro- 
claim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  far'd  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  grey: 


While  from  his  bending  sbooMcr.  dcccst  ka| 
His  harp,  the  sole  companioo  of  his  my, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  respooavenai. 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  neny  lay  he  mt. 

Fret  not  thyselC  thoa  glittering  duU  sT  pide. 
That  a  poor  vills«er  inspires  my  strain; 
With  thee  let  Pageentiy  and  Power  slide: 
The  gentle  Mosea  haunt  the  sylvsn  rags; 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  Io»)t  hi. 
Enraptor'd  roams,  to  gaze  on  Naioie'i  disim 
They  hate  the  sensoaU  and  soon  the  vsis. 
The  parasite  their  infloence  never  mraii, 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  feve  of  p^  lisa 

Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  phnsei  adcc. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordsot  tfara: 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  flma. 
While  warbling  larks  on  rasset  piniom  fiost: 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  wioodlaod  scene  fent*. 
Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  frcsn  the  hilL 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  litde  bill, 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  a9d  wta^tir. 
they  uill. 

Liberal,  not  kvish,  is  kind  Nature's  band; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  srt  sie  piassf 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladnesi  woe. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  moontsim  gl0v; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  siiie; 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rspioepow; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pore  the  ikiei 
Ahd  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  spsrklsi  io  tk«;« 

Then  grieve  not.  tfaou,  to  whom  ih'indaJg*M» 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  oC  celestial  fire: 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refoK 
Th'  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  suire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  irt 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  nSaV 
No ;  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  HesTenifR 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resigo'd ; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  lefk  Wind 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  nol 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  k>U, 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  widi  i(ta; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  eoees. 
Even  fh>m  thyself  thy  lothesoroe  hesft  bkiie. 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  seicaej 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence,  abide. 
And  impotent  desire,  and  disappoinled  jaide' 


O  how  canst  thou  renomioe  the  l-^ 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  yn^T^- 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resoundiiis  ^ 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garnimre  of  W^l 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  giUk 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  eves.  ^  ^ 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  boaw  «*»* 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  H««^**^^, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  vfi^ 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  sooFi  etenJ  k«* 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  m^ 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lull  <if  *^^ 
E'er  win  its  vray  to  thy  oorrapted  basit: 
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For  ah !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish  scheme, 
'I'he  stem  resolve  unmov'd  by  pity's  smart, 
T*he  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. 
Return,  my  roving    Muse,    resume   thy   purpos'd 
theme. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd'flwain,  a  man  of  low  degree  ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fair)'-Iand  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 
But  he.  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  fam'd  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  fiiith;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  thepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made« 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock  ,* 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plow,  he  naver  sway'd  ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
Ilia  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whereaoe'er 
ihey  went. 

From    labor    health,    from    health     contentment 

springs : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thoifght  of,  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy. 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy  -. 
IVor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
He  moum'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy. 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smil'd. 
And  her  alone  he  lov'd,  and  lov'd  her  from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 

IVor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 

Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  past. 

To  the  &nd  husband  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd-life 

They  never  roaro'd ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 

Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife. 

Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 

Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  induBthous  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  oflTspring  of  this  humbib  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  eeer  foretold  ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air, 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  cirrurostance  of  Edwin's  birth; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and  worth ; 
And  one  long  summer*day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seem*d  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad  ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbors  star'd  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad 
Some  deem*d   him  wondrooa  wise,  and  some   be- 
lie v'd  him  mad. 


But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  hend. 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stfeam 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phnibus'  beam.      ' 
Shot  from   the  western   cliff,   releas'd    the   weary 
team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap,  or  net ;  by  arrow,  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorn'd  to  wield. 

He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine  ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff*  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine  : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 
Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanc'd  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
But  lo !  the  Sun  appeara !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliflf  he  lov'd  to  climb, 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 

What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand 'sublime, 

Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast. 

And  view  th*  enormous  waste  of  vapor,  tost 

In  billows,  length'ning  to  the  horizon  round. 

Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with   mountains  now  em- 

boss'd! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  Sun  difius'd  his  dazzling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amus'd  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
.^nd  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  be  wish'd  not  to  control. 

••  O  ye  wild  groves,  O  where  is  now  your  bloom ! 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought,) 
''Your  flowers,    your  verdure,    and    your  balmy 

gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drougui ! 
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Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  raptare  brought 
'To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  f 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  f 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  throagh  the 

brake. 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  mapy  a  shapelev  flake. 

**  Where  now  the  rill,  roelodioua,  pure,  and  oool. 
And    meads,    with    life,    and  mirth,  and  beauty 

crown'df 
Ah!  see,  th'  unugfatly  slime,  and  sluggish  pod. 
Have  all  the  solitary  yale  embfown'd ; 
Fled  each  fiur  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound, 
The  raven  croaks  ibrlom  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  ahatter'd  rocks 

away. 

**  Yet  BDch  the  destiny  of  all  on  Earth : 

80  flourishes  and  fades  mt^jestic  Man. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  ftith, 

And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  &n. 

O  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene;  ye  mildews  wan. 

Ye  blighting  whiriwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime. 

Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 

Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of  Timab 

Old  age  comes  on  apace,  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

"  And  be  it  so.  Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomU 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  moum. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  letum  T 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun*s  eternal  bed  T 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed. 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

*  Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  f      « 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain? 
No ;  Heaven's  immortal  Spring  shall  yet  arrive. 
And  man's  mfi^ostic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  th'  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant 
reign." 

This  troth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had  taught ; 
In  sooth,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew. 
No  subtle  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought, 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue. 
**  Let  man's  own  sphere,"  said  he,  ''confine  his  view. 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  delight." 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right, 
By  pleasure  unseduc'd,  unaw'd  by  lawless  mighL 

'  "  And  from  the  prayer  of  Want,  and  plaint  of  Woe, 
O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear! 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  lo  hear  f 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 
Foigive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear. 
And  friends,  and  native  land ;  nor  those  alone ; 
All  human  weal  and  woe  leam  thou  to  make  thine 
own." 


See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  waoBf  ibim 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly; 
For  now  the  stonn  of  summeMain  ii  o'e. 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrsnt  is  the  Ar. 
And,  lo!  in  the  dark  east,  eipsaded  kigl^' 
The  rainbow  brig^iteDS  to  the  setting  Ses! 
Fond  fiiol,  that  deem'st  the  stieaming  gloyg^ 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  aider  hss  begn! 
Tm  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purpos'd  isea  ben. 

Yet  oouhlst  tboo  leun,  that  flius  it  &r«  vik  « 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  ths  bosa  la 
This  beflled  hope  might  tame  thy  wukadiSfi 
And  disappointment  of  her  sting  dinm. 
But  why  should  fbreeight  thy  find  hesit  tka! 
Perish  ^e  lore  that  deadens  young  dene; 
Pursue,  poor  imp,  th'  imaginary  dssra, 
Indulge  gay  hope,  and  Fancy's  ptflaang  fiit: 
Fancy  and  Hope  too  soon  ahdl  of  iheasiehBajK 

When  the  long-eoonding  curfew  from  s6r 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  knely  pk, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  eveoiog  idr, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  doini  Aem 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  sod  oaoei  ju. 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  charoeMongnn  ifans^ 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  sad  ni 
Till  silene'd  by  the  owl's  terrific  song. 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fit!  the  shnddeoBgiriB  Ab| 

Or,  when  the  setting  Moon,  in  criuHan  ipi 
Hung  o'et  the  dark  and  mdancboly  dee|v 
To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  men,  Iw  tiei 
Where  fays  of  yore  their  reveb  mot  to  keep,* 
And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  oH  deep 
A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sighL 
And  first,  a  wildly-murmuring  wind 'gso  oeep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear ;  then  tspen  farigk 
With  instantaneous  gleam,  illma'd  the  noltflf  a^ 


I  in  view  a  portal's  Uaam'd  aiek 
9 ;  the  trampet  bids  the  valves  nW: 


Anon  ] 

Arose ;  the  trampet  1 
And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriois  nwek 
Grasping  the  diamond-lanoe,  and  tufe  oT  pH 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  denesoor  boU. 
And  gieen  their  hehna,  and  green  theiriBksaK.' 
And  here  and  there,  right  venenUy  oU. 
The  long<4ob'd  minstrels  wake  the  wiittag** 
And  some  with  maUow  breath  the  nwliil  K*  ' 
spire. 

Wi&  merriment,  and  song,  and  ixoibreli  6m 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowen  adrutti 
The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  ipe« 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  AediB» 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  whsd  a^iv*; 
To  right,  to  left,  th^  thrid  the  flying  "■*' 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spriofr  tks|iiv* 
Rapid  along :  with  many-cokir'd  myi 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  ecbong  foR*  ■" 

The  dream  is  fled.  Proud  harbinger  of  ^> 
Who  scar'd'st  the  vision  vrith  thy  dsiion  » 
Fell  chanticleer!  who  oft  hath  reftaa^ 
My  fenoied  good,  and  brought  aolafsniiil  A- 
O  to  thy  curved  scream,  discordant  «ll 
Let  Harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  oar: 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivab  t^SL 
Insult  thy  crest,  stkI  glossy  pinioos  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  droams  the  rudileai  fox  *ff"'' 
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Forbear,  my  Mute.  Let  Love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  ihe  spell.  Thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine, 
Who  feels  from  every  change  amtisement  flow ! 
Even  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wanders  throogh  the  scenes  of  mom, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  Mow, 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  borne. 


But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain-side ; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sbeeplbld^s  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  fiir  and  wide 

The  clamorous  hom  along  the  cliflls  above ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  uniTenal  grove. 

The  oottage^un  at  early  pilgrim  bafk ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail,  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings ; 
The  whistling  plowman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  lolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursis  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  fiom  her  aerial  tour. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme ! 

Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 

O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 

To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 

Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew» 

From  Pyrrho*8  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 

And  held  high  convene  with  the  godlike  few. 

Who  to  th'  enraptur'd  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 

Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Hence !  ye  who  snare  and  stupefy  the  mind. 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane ! 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind. 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fene, 
And  ever  ply  your  venoro'd  fengs  amain ! 
Hence  to  dark  Error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  gave  you  form !   Hence !  lest  the  Muse  should 

deign, 
(Though  loth  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a  ihyme,) 
With  vengeance  to  punne  your  ncrilegioos  crime. 

But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 

^'ature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth! 

Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 

Arous'd  my  childhood,  and  inforai'd  my  youth. 

O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  soothe. 

Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide! 

Your  voice  each  ragged  path  of  life  can  smooth : 

For  well  I  know,  wherever  ye  reside, 

There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain. 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore. 
Save  when  against  tbe  winter's  drenching  rain. 
And  driving  snow,  the  eoUage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar. 
Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart. 
Or  chant  the  oM  heroic  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart ; 
Much  he  the  tale  •dmir'd,  but  more  the  tnneAU  art 
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Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale ; 
And  halls,  and  knights,  and  feats  of  arms,  display'd; 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaflT  tbe  nut-brown  ale. 
And  sing  enaroonr'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade  ; 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood. 
And  ply  in  caves  th' unutterable  trade, 
'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  Moon  in  blood. 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th*  infuriate  flood. 

But  when  lo  horror  his  amazement  rose, 

A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 

A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 

The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce 

O  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  piiy  pierce 

That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone  t 

For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse. 

To  latest  time  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 

Thoae  hopeless  orphan-babes  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn. 
The  babes  now  feraish'd  hiy  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry : 
**  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st  defy, 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shalt  soon  deplore. 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  con- 
sume thy  store, 

A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
*'  But  why  should  gold  roan's  feeble  mind  decoy. 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe? 
O  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
Th'  asasults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well 

Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd. 

Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given ; 

From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 

This  sofYen  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has  driven 

To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven. 

Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know. 

But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age. 
Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day. 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage, 
Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 
If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend  ? 
Or  shall  fVail  roan  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide  through  unnumber*d  worlds,  and  ages  without 
end? 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream ; 
Yet  dare  arraign  tbe  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem ;  • 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 
O  then  reoounce  that  impious  sel^esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies  : 
For  thM  an  but  of  dost;  be  hnnbla,  and  bo  wm. 
3SS 
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Thus  Heaven  enlaiig'd  hia  soul  in  riper  yean. 
For  Nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Where  dark  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pore 
Through  microscope  of  metapbysic  lore : 
And  much  they  grope  for  Truth,  but  never  hit 
For  why  f  Their  powers,  inadequate  before. 
This  idle  art  makes  more  and  more  unfit ; 
Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  blnn- 
den  wit. 

Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirths 

Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device 

Oft  cheer'd  the  shepherds  round  their  social  hearth ; 

Whom  levity  or  spleen  oould  ne'er  entice 

To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter,  at  the  price 

Of  decency.  Nor  let  it  fiuth  eiceed. 

That  Nature  forms  a  rustic  teste  so  nice. 

Ah .'  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed. 

Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Oft  when  the  virinter  storm  had  ceas'd  to  rsve, 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  vraste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  th*  horison  blue : 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulft,  and  shapes  of  giant  siie. 
And  glitt'ring  clifts  on  difil,  and  fiery  ramparts 


Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore, 
Hie  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  th^  wide-weltering  waves.  In  black  array. 
When  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on  the  auturoAal  day, 
Ev'n  then  he  hasten'd  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  Heav'n's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder 


Of  elegance  as  yet  he  look  no  caie; 
For  this  of  time  and  cnltore  is  the  frail; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  iniit  n  hr  . 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  lo  dtehn. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautilbl,  or  um, 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  ikjr. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offer'd  to  Us  vtm. 
He  scann'd  with  curious  and  rODsotic  eye 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  rapply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  foble  old, 
Roos'd  him,  still  keen  to  listen  snd  to  piy. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  oootmll'd. 
And  solitude,  her  soul  his  grsoes  'gsn  osfcU. 

Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  Uod. 
For  many  a  long  nbooih  lost  in  snow  profiMai 
When  Sol  fiom  Cancer  sends  the  tesm  liui 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  stonm  are  faooid: 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  innliif  nai 
Torrents  are  hurl'd ;  green  hills  emeige;  isd  i& 
The  trees  with  foliage,  clififs  with  flowen  are  noni: 
Pure  rills'  through  vales  of  verdore  wvbbif  p; 
And  wonder,  love,aiid  joy ,the  peassoi ahcaiio'eiiet 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  wluk. 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  csmt  don. 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montague  should  auk. 
New  strains  ere-long  shall  animste  thy  (not 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  faoe; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  isste  refioU 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  ouDd, 
Whom  Nature's  charass  inspire,  and  lore  of  hfl» 
kind. 


Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwirf,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  &r  remote  reclin'd, 
Sooth'd  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly, 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refin'd. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compar'd  of  heavenly  melai^ 
choly! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt? 

Alas!  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  folt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  T 

He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  soom. 

The  sophiM's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 

Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page ;  or  mourn, 

And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 

Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 


For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd ; 
Song  was  his  favorite  and  first  punuit 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  advent'rous  hand. 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flnto. 
Hiainfaot  Muse,  though  aracai^  waa  not  mote: 
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Op  chance  or  change  O  let  not  man  eonphia. 
Else  ahall  he  never,  never  cease  to  wad; 
For,  from  the  imperial  dome,  to  where  ibetwa 
Rears  the  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale, 
All  feel  th'  assault  of  Fortune's  fickle  gale; 
Art,  empire.  Earth  itselC  to  change  are  dom'i: 
Earthquakes  have  raia'd  to  Heaven  the  buabk^ 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  maa  eotocb'<i; 
And  where  th*  Atlantic  roll^  wide  coniiwaiiff 
bloom'd.* 

But  aura  to  foreign  dimee  we  need  ool  i^p, 
Nor  aeareh  the  ancient  racorda  of  oar  laee, 
To  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  ehaofe, 
Which  in  ourselves,  alaa !  we  daily  traea. 
Yet  at  the  darken'd  eye,  the  withered  fiM 
Or  hoary  hair,  I  never  will  repine: 
But  apare,  O  Time,  whate'er  of  menial  ga» 
Of  candor,  love,  or  sympathy  divioa, 
Whate'er  of  fancy'a  ray  or  friendahipli  fcM  «■■ 


So  I,  ohseqQKHis  to  Troth's  dread  t 
Shall  here  without  reluctance  chsnge  uj  lif< 
And  smite  the  Gothic  lyre  with  faanherlnBtff 
Now  when  I  leave  that  flowery  path  fcrtj* 
Of  childhood,  where  I  aported  oiany  a  dtj. 
Warbling  and  aauntering  careleaaly  akiy; 
Where  every  fiice  waa  innocent  and  g>fi 
Each  vale  romantic  tuneful  every  ^W*v^  ^ 
Sweet,  wiM,  and  artleaa  all,  as  Edwin'i  i^  "^ 
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*■  Perish  the  lom  that  deadem  young  denie/' 
Is  the  soft  tenor  of  my  song  no  more. 
Edwin,  tho'  lov'd  of  Heaven,  must  not  etpire 
TV>  bliai,  which  mortals  never  knew  before. 
On  trembling  winp  let  youthful  fancy  Mar, 
I^or  always  haunt  the  lunny  realms  of  joy : 
Bot  DOW  and  then  the  shades  of  life  exidore ; 
Though,  many  a  sound  and  sight  of  woe  annoy. 
And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destniy. 

Vigor  fiom  toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows. 
The  weakly  blossom,  warm  in  summer-boweri 
Some  tints  of  transient  beauty  may  disclose ; 
But  soon  it  withers  in  the  chilling  hour. 
Mark  yonder  oaks !  Superior  to  the  power 
Of  all  the  warring  winds  of  Heaven,  they  rise, 
And  from  the  stormy  promontory  tower. 
And  toss  their  giant  arms  amid  the  skies. 
While  each  assailing  blast  increase  of  strength  sup- 
plies. 

And  DOW  the  downy  cheek  and  deepen'd  voice 

Gave  dignity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime ; 

And  walks  of  wider  circuit  were  his  choice. 

And  vales  more  mild,  and  mountains  more  sublime. 

One  evening,  as  he  /him'd  the  careless  rhyme, 

It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad. 

And  o*er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb. 

Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trode ; 

A  vale  appeared  below,  a  deep  retir'd  abode. 

Thither  he  hied,  enamoured  of  the  scene. 
For  rocks  on  rocks  piPd  as  by  magic  spell. 
Here  scorched  with  lightning,  there  with  ivy  green, 
Fene'd  from  the  north  and  east  this  savage  dell. 
Southward  a  mountain  rose  with  easy  swell, 
Whose  long,  long  groves  eternal  murmur  made : 
And  toward  the  western  sun  a  streamlet  fell. 
Where,  through  the  clif&,  the  eye,  remote,  surveyed 
illue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gokl 
array'd. 

Along  this  narrow  valley  yon  might  see 

The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground, 

And,  here  and  there,  n  solitary  tree, 

Or  mossy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crown'd. 

Ofl  did  the  clifis  reverberate  the  sound 

Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high ; 

And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 

The  perching  eagle  oA  was  heord  to  cry. 

Or  on  resounding  wings,  to  shoot  othwart  the  sky. 

Ooe  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 
Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam. 
Where  many  a  rose-bud  rears  its  blushing  head, 
And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
Sooth'd  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream, 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 
He  minded  not  the  Sun's  Isst  trembling  gleam, 
Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll ; 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole : 

*'  Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast. 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose ! 
Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest. 
And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  t 
Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 
And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wingv. 
O  solitude .'  the  man  who  thee  foregoes. 
When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings. 
Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur 
fpringi. 


Vain  man !  is  grandeur  giv'n  to  gay  attire  t 
Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid : 
To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hire  ? 
It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid : 
To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid  ? 
They  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm : 
To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest  wade  f 
Behold  the  victor  vanquish'd  by  the  worm ! 
fiehoM,  what  deeds  of  woe  the  locust  can  peribrm ! 

True  dignity  is  his.  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  rais'd  above  the  things  below ; 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resign'd. 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow.*' 
This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  wss  heard  to  flow. 
In  solemn  sounds.   Now  beam'd  the  evening  star; 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car ; 
And  hoary  mountain^clifls  shone  faintly  fjom  aftr. 

Soon  did  the  solemn  voice  its  theme  renew : 
(While  Edwin  wrapt  in  wonder  listening  stood) 
**  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adieu, 
Scom'd  by  the  wise  and  hated  by  the  good ! 
Ye  only  can  engage  the  servile  brood 
Of  Levity  and  Lust,  who  all  their  days, 
Asham'd  of  truth  and  liberty,  have  woo'd. 
And  hugg'd  the  chain,  that,  glittering  on  their  gaxe, 
Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  Heaven  s  empyreal 
blase. 

"  Like  them,  abandon'd  to  Ambition's  sway, 

I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile ; 

And  fhwn*d  and  smil'd,  to  plunder  and  betray. 

Myself  betrey'd  and  plunder'd  all  the  while ; 

So  gnaw'd  the  viper  the  corroding  file ; 

But  now,  with  pongs  of  keen  remorse.  I  rue 

Those  years  of  trouble  and  debasement  vile. 

Yet  why  should  I  this  cruel  theroe  pursue  ? 

Fly,  fly,  detested  thoughts,  for  ever  from  my  view  [ 

**  The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
And  storms  of  disappointment,  all  o'erpast. 
Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with  Heaven  shall  share 
This  heart,  where  peace  serenely  shines  at  lasL 
And  if  for  me  no  treasure  be  amass'd. 
And  if  no  future  age  shall  hear  my  name, 
I  lurk  the  more  secure  from  fortune's  blast, 
And  with  more  leisure  feed  this  pious  flame. 
Whose  rapture  far  transcends  the  fiiirest  hopes  of 
fame. 

*'  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest. 

Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 

Of  wealth  and  fiime,  of  pomp  and  power  possess'd 

Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  woe  decrease  7 

Ah !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string, 

The  dust  of  Opbir,  or  the  Tynan  fleece, 

All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 

If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride,  the  bosom  wring! 

**  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown. 

In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome, 

Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down ; 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown. 

Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  vrave; 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  gniT« 
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"And  thither  let  the  village-swain  repair ; 
And,  light  of  heart,  the  village-maiden  gay, 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  halMishevel'd  hair, 
And  celebrate  the  merry  room  of  May. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  pipe  the  livelong  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  woe ; 
And  when  mild  Evening  comes  in  mantle  grey. 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go ; 
No  ghost,  nor  spell,  my  long  and  last  abode  shall 
know. 

**  For  though  I  fly  to  *scape  fiom  Fortune's  rage. 
And  bear  the  scars  of  envy,  spite,  and  scorn. 
Yet  with  mankind  no  horrid  war  I  wage. 
Yet  with  no  impious  spleen  my  breast  is  torn: 
For  virtue  lost,  and  ruin'd  man,  I  mourn. 
O  man !  creation's  pride.  Heaven's  darling  child. 
Whom  Nature's  best,  divinest  gifts  adorn. 
Why  from  thy  home  are  truth  and  joy  exil'd. 
And  all  thy  favorite  haunts  with  blood  and  tears 
defil'd  \ 

*<  Along  yon  glittering  sky  what  glory  streams ! 
What  mi^iesty  attends  Night's  lovely  queen ! 
Fair  laugh  our  valleys  in  the  vernal  beams ; 
And  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between. 
And  all  conspire  to  beautify  the  scene. 
But,  in  the  mental  world,  what  chaos  drear ; 
What  forms  of  mournful,  lothesome,  furious  mien ! 
O  when  shall  that  eternal  mom  appear. 
These  dreadful  forms  to  chase,  this  chaoe  dark  to 
clear! 

"O  Thou,  at  whose  creative  smile,  yon  heaven, 
Tn  all  the  pomp  of  beauty,  life,  and  light. 
Rose  from  th'  abyss ;  when  dark  Confusion  driven 
Down,  down  the  bottomless  profound  of  night. 
Fled,  where  he  ever  flies  thy  jnercing  sight .' 
O  glance  on  these  sad  shades  one  pitying  ray. 
To  blast  the  fury  of  oppressive  might. 
Melt  the  hard  heart  to  love  and  mercy's  sway. 
And  cheer  the  wandering  soul,  and  light  him  on  the 
way!" 

Silence  ensued :  and  Edwin  rais'd  his  eyes 

In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart 

*'And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,"  he  cries, 

**That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  part? 

And  dares  he  thus  the  gifts  of  Heaven  pervert. 

Each  social  instinct,  and  sublime  desire  ? 

Hail,  Poverty !  if  honor,  wealth,  and  art, 

If  what  the  great  pursue,  and  leam'd  admire. 

Thus  dissipate  and  quench  the  soul's  ethereal  fire !" 

He  said,  and  tum'd  away  ;  nor  did  the  sage 
O'erhear.  in  silent  orisons  employ'd. 
The  youth,  his  rising  sorrow  to  assuage. 
Home  as  he  hied,  the  evening  scene  enjoy'd : 
For  now  no  cloud  obscures  the  starry  void ; 
The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the  hills ; 
Nor  is  the  mind  with  startling  sounds  annoy'd ; 
A  soothing  murmur  the  lone  region  Alls, 
Of  groves,  and  dying  gales,  and  melancholy  rills. 

But  he  from  day  to  day  more  anxious  grew. 
The  voice  still  seem'd  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
Nor  durit  he  hope  the  hermit's  tale  untrue  ; 
For  man  he  seem'd  to  love,  and  Heaven  to  fear; 
And  none  speaks  false,  where  ih%X9  is  Qooe  to  hear. 


**  Yet,  can  man's  gentle  heart  beoons  «»til! 
No  more  in  vain  conjecture  let  me  wmt 
My  hours  away,  but  seek  the  bemit's  cell; 
'Tis  he  my  doubt  can  clear,  perhspi  oij  cue  bfL' 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  his  journey  took. 
And  many  a  monntain  pMS*d  and  vsUef  «i^ 
Then  rearh'd  the  wild ;  where,  m  s  fknrayiGai. 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  atone,  be  spied 
An  ancient  man :  his  harp  lay  him  bcAdc. 
A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call 
And,  kneeling,  lick'd  the  wither'd  hssditiiM 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  hit  aoilen  aH 
And  hong  his  lofly  neck  with  muf  a  k*K 
smaU. 

And  now  the  hoary  aage  arose,  and  mm 
The  wanderer  approaching :  inooceace 
Smil'd  on  his  glowing  cheek,  but  nwdotsvY 
Depress'd  his  eye,  that  fear'd  to  give  ol&ace. 
**  Who   art  thou,    courteous  strsager  \  nd  H 

whence? 
Why  roam  thy  steps  to  this  sequestered  dikr 
"A  shepherd-boy,*'  the  youth  replied,  -firbaa 
My  habitation ;  hear  my  artlea  tale ; 
Nor  levity  nor  falsehood  shall  thine  esr  mkL 


''  I^te  as  I  roera'd,  intent  on  Nature's  c 
I  reach'd  at  eve  this  wilderaen  prDfiNiod; 
And,  leaning  where  yon  oak  ezpandf  hernDi 
Heard  these  rude  clifll  thine  awfal  voce  Rtai 
(For  in  thy  speech  I  recognise  the  soond.) 
You  moum'd  for  ruin'd  man,  and  virtse  lort. 
And  seem'd  to  feel  of  keen  remoise  the  ««ci 
Pondering  on  former  days  by  guilt  engraa'i 
Or  in  the  giddy  storai  of  disMpstioo  kai'd. 

But  say,  in  courtly  life  can  cmfl  be  lesnU 
Where  knowledge  opens  and  exslis  the  nel' 
Where  Fortune  lavishes  her  gifls  oiwsm'd. 
Can  selflshnesB  the  liberal  heart  control? 
Is  glory  there  achiev'd  by  arts,  ss  ibol 
As  those  that  felons,  flends,  and  furies  pbst 
Spiden  ensnare,  snakes  poison,  tigenpn>»l= 
Love  is  the  godlike  attribute  q(  men. 
O  teach  a  simple  youth  this  m}'slei7  to  aaa 

**  Or  else  the  lamentable  strain  dieclaiffl, 
And  give  me  back  the  calm,  conteoted  siiad: 
Which,  late,  exulting,  view'd  in  Nsture's  km. 
Goodness  untainted,  wisdom  nnoonfio'd, 
Grace,  grandeur,  and  utility  oorobio'd. 
Restore  those  tranquil  days,  that  saw  ne  niO 
Well  pleas'd  with  all,  but  most  withhsoifrW 
When  Fancy  roam'd   thioogh  Nslure'i  wo « 

will.  .,  . 

Uncheek'd   by  coM  diatmst,  tmi  xaakf^<  ■ 

ill" 

«  Wouldst  thou."  the  sage  replied. "  in  pw»  «» 
To  the  gay  dreams  of  fond  rooMUtic  jostk, 
Leave  me  to  hide,  in  this  remote  sqjoon^    , 
From  every  gentle  ear  the  dreadful  ualh: 
For  if  my  desultory  strain  with  rath 
And  indigruiiion  make  thine  eyes  o'crfo*'* 
Alas!  what  comfort  could  thy  anguish iooibe« 
Shouldst  thou  th'  extent  of  humsn  fi^^^y^^J^s 
Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  1x0*^  ^ 
woe. 
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*  But  let  unCender  tboagbti  a&r  be  driveii ; 

Nor  TeDture  to  anaign  the  dread  decree. 

For  know,  to  maD,  at  candidate  ibr  HeaveD, 

Tho  Toice  of  the  Eternal  nid,  Be  free: 

And  thk  divine  prerogatiTe  to  thee 

Doea  Tirtuep  happincH,  and  Heaven  coiiTey ; 

For  virtue  ie  the  child  of  liberty. 

And  happinev  of  virtue ;  nor  can  they 

Be  ftoe  to  keep  the  path,  who  are  not  free  lo  ftray. 

"Tet  leave  me  not  I  would  allay  that  grieC 
Which  elae  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 
And  in  thy  oonverw  I  ihall  find  relief) 
When  die  dark  ihades  of  melancholy  lower ; 
For  aolitude  has  many  a  dreaiy  hour, 
Even  when  exempt  fiom  grieC  ramorw,  and  pain : 
Come  often  then ;  Ibr,  ha^y,  in  my  bower, 
AmoMment,  knowledge,  WMdom  thou  may'it  gain : 
If  I  one  loul  improve,  I  have  not  liv'd  im 


And  now,  at  length,  to  Edwin'i  ardent  gaie 

The  Muae  of  history  unroUa  her  page. 
I       But  few,  alaa !  the  Kenes  her  art  ditplayi^ 
1       To  charm  hia  fancy,  or  hia  heart  engage. 
[       Here  ehiefi  their  thint  of  power  in  bkiod  amuage. 

And  atraight  their  flameo  with  tenfold  fiercenem  bum 
,       Here  miling  Virtue  prompta  the  patriot*!  ngo, 
^       But  lo,  ere-kmg.  it  left  alone  to  mourn, 

And  langnidi  in  the  duit,  and  elaap  th'  abandon'd 


^'Ambition'a  ilippery  Terge  ahaU  mortala  tread. 
Where  ruin*8  gulf  unfathom'd  yawna  beneath ! 
ShaU  life,  ihall  liberty,  be  kat,"  he  said, 
'*  For  the  vain  toys'that  pomp  and  power  bequeath 
The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath. 
Defend  not  from  the  bolt  of  fiite  the  brave : 
No  note  the  clarion  of  renown  can  breathe, 
T'  alarm  the  long  night  of  the  lonely  grave, 
Or  check  the  headlong  haste  of  time's  o'erwhelming 
wave. 

*'Ah,  what  avails  it  to  have  traced  the  springs 
That  whirl  of  empire  the  stupendous  wheel ! 
Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings. 
Hands  drench'd  in  blood,  and  breasts  bedrt  with 

steel! 
To  those,  whom  Nature  taught  to  think  and  feel. 
Heroes,  alas !  are  things  of  small  concern; 
Could  History  man's  secret  heart  reveal. 
And  what  imports  a  heaven-bom  mind  to  learn. 
Her  transcripts  to  explore  what  bosom  would  not 

yearn! 

**  This  praise,  O  Cheronean  sage,*  is  thine ! 
(Why  should  this  praise  to  thee  alone  belong  f) 
All  ebe  from  Nature's  moral  path  decline, 
Lur'd  by  the  toys  that  captivate  the  throng ; 
To  herd  in  cabuieti  and  camps,  among 
Spoil,  carnage,  and  the  cruel  pomp  of  pride ; 
Or  chant  of  heraldry  the  drowsy  song. 
How  tyrant  Mood,  o'er  many  a  region  wide, 
RoUs  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tide. 

"  0  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold. 
Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy. 
In  that  elysian  age  (miuiam'd  of  gold) 
The  age  of  love,  and  innocence  and  joy. 


*  Pltttarch. 


When  all  were  great  and  free!  man's  aole  empfey 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  his  parent  earth ; 
Or  toward  his  bower  the  murmuring  stream  decoy, 
To  aid  the  flow'ret's  long-expected  birth. 
And  lull  the  bed  of  peace,  and  ciown  the  board  of 
mirth. 

-  Sweet  were  your  shadea,  O  ye  primeval  groves ! 
Whose  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  shelter  lent. 
Pure  in  his  pleasures,  happy  in  his  loves. 
His  eye  still  smiling,  and  his  heart  content 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  health,  sport,  and  labor  went 
Nature  supplied  the  wish  she  taught  to  crave. 
None  prowl'd  for  prey,  none  watch'd  to  drcumvent 
To  all  an  equal  lot  Heaven's  bounty  gave : 
No  vassal  fear'd  his  lord,  no  tyrant  fear'd  his  slave. 

*'Butah!  th' historic  Muse  has  never  dar'd 

To  pierce  those  hallow'd  bowers :  'tis  Fancy's  beam 

Four'd  on  the  vision  of  the  enmplur'd  bard, 

That  paints  the  charma  of  that  delicious  theme. 

Then  hail  sweet  Fancy's  ray !  and  hail  the  dream 

That  weans  the  weary  soul  from  guilt  and  woe ! 

Careleai  what  othen  of  my  choice  may  deem, 

I  long,  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go 

And  meditate  on  Heaven,  enoiigh  of  Earth  I  know." 

"  I  cannot  blame  thy  ehoioe,"  the  sage  replied, 
''For  soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  ftowery  ways. 
And  yet,  even  there,  if  left  without  a  guide^ 
The  young  adventurer  unsafely  playa. 
Eyes  daisied  long  by  fiction's  gaudy  rays 
In  modest  truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find. 
And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blaae. 
That  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind. 
More  dark  and  helpleai  Su,  than  if  it  ne'er  had 
shin'dt 

"  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes,  the  heart. 
And,  while  it  daszles,  wounds  the  menial  sight : 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  vk-oe  in  tenfold  night 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright. 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train. 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart  and  diszy  brain. 
And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than 
mortel  pain. 

*< And  yet  alas !  the  real  flls  of  life 
Claim  the  full  vigor  of  a  mind  prepar'd, 
Prepar'd  for  patient  long,  laborious  strife. 
Its  guide  experience,  and  truth  its  guard. 
We  fare  on  Earth  as  other  men  have  fitf'd. 
Were  they  successful  f  Let  not  us  despair. 
Was  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  I 
Yet  shall  their  tale  instruct  if  it  declare 
How  they  have  borne  the  load  ourselves  are  doom'd 
to  bear. 

What  charms  th'  historic  Muse  adorn,  from  spoils. 
And  blood,  and  tyrants,  when  she  wings  her  flight, 
To  hail  the  patriot  prince,  whose  pious  toils, 
Sacred  to  science,  liberty,  and  right 
And  peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright 
Shall  shine  the  boast  and  wonder  of  saankind  ! 
Sees  yonder  Sun,  from  has  meridian  height 
A  lovelier  scene,  than  virtue  thus  enshrin'd 
In  power,  and  man  with  man  for  mutual  aid  eon- 
bin'd? 
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**Bm\,  mcred  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear*d ! 

Hail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  law  restrain'd ! 

Without  you,  what  were  man  f  A  grovelling  herd 

In  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want,  enchain'd. 

Sablim*d  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Roman  reign'd 

In  arts  unrival'd :  O,  to  latest  days, 

In  Albion  may  your  influence,  unprofan*d. 

To  godlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  raise. 

And  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  fire  the  poet* s  lays ! 

"  But  now  let  other  themes  our  care  engage. 

For  lo,  with  modest  yet  majestic  grace. 

To  curb  Imagination's  lawless  rage. 

And  from  within  the  cherish 'd  heart  to  bracOf 

Philosophy  appears !  The  gloomy  race 

By  indolence  and  moping  Fancy  bred. 

Fear,  Discontent,  Solicitude,  give  place. 

And  Hope  and  Courage  brighten  in  their  stead. 

While  on  the  kindling  soul  her  vital  beams  are  shed. 

Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life 
The  seeds  of  happiness,  and  powen  of  thought ; 
Then  jarring  appetites  forego  their  strife, 
A  strife  by  ignorance  to  madness  wrought 
Pleasure  by  savage  roan  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge,  lust  that  defies  control. 
With  gluttony  and  death.  The  mind  untaught 
Is  a  dork  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl ; 
As  Phoebus  to  the  world,  is  science  to  the  soul. 

And  Reason  now  through  number,  time  and  space. 

Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 

And  learns,  from  fiicts  compar*d,  the  laws  to  trace, 

Whose  long  progression  leads  to  Deity. 

Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high  ? 

Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimm'd  with  tears, 

Such  glory  bear? — for  lo!  the  shadows  fly 

From  Nature's  face ;  confusion  disappears, 

And  order  charms  the  eye,  and  harmony  the  eon ! 

**  In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 

The  hag  ofasoene,  and  grisly  phantom,  dwell ; 

Nor  in  the  fall  of  monntaio^tream,  or  roar 

Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  spirit's  yell ; 

No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell, 

Nor  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon ; 

Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell. 

To  ease  of  fiuicied  pangs  the  laboring  Moon, 

Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  noon. 

**  Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle, 
Stunn'd  with  th'  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  e)res,  that  never  leam'd  to  smile. 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famish'd  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare  ;  shivering  in  caves. 
Or  scorch'd  on  rocks,  he  pines  from  day  to  day ; 
But  Science  gives  the  word ;  and  lo,  he  braves 
The  sui|^e  and  tempest,  lighted  by  her  ray, 
And  to  a  happier  Und  wofla  merrily  away ! 

"And  even  where  Natun  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  store. 
Her  bounty,  unimprov'd,  is  deadly  bane ; 
Dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Stretch  their  enormous  gloom ;  which  to  explore 
Even  Fancy  trembles,  in  her  sprightliest  mood ; 
For  there,  each  eyeball  gleams  with  lost  of  gore. 
Nestles  each  moiderous  and  each  monstrous  brood. 
Plague  lurks  in  every  shade,  and  steams  from  every 
flood. 


Twas  fiom  Philosophy  man  leam'd  to  ram 
The  soil  by  plenty  to  intemperance  led 
Lo,  from  the  echoing  ax.  and  thondenng  fltae. 
Poison  and  plague  and  yelling  rage  are  S«d! 
The  waters,  bursting  from  their  Blimy  bed. 
Bring  health  and  melody  to  every  ^'sle : 
And,  from  the  breezy  main,  and  momiiai&'i  bod. 
Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  sunny  dale. 
To  fan  their  glowing  charms,  invite  the  flntieng  ek 

**  What  dire  neceastties  on  every  hand 
Our  art,  our  strength,  our  fortitude,  require! 
Of  foes  intestine  what  a  numerous  bsni 
Against  this  liule  throb  of  life  conspire! 
Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 
Awhile,  and  turn  aside  Death's  level'd  dut, 
Soothe  the  sharp  pong,  allay  the  fever*!  fire. 
And  brace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  ihe  ker. 
And  yet  a  few  soft  nights  and  bahoy  dsji  i^sii 

**  Nor  leas  to  regulate  man's  moral  frame 
Science  exerts  her  all-composing  swsy, 
Flutters  thy  breast  with  fear,  or  panli  ht  fine. 
Or  pines,  to  indolence  and  spleen  a  piey. 
Or  avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  diejr  f 
Flee  to  the  shade  of  Academus'  grove: 
Where  cares  molest  not.  discord  melti  vnf 
In  harmony,  and  the  pure  passioos  prore 
How  tweet  the  words  of  Truth,  breatk'4  fia  ti 
lips  of  Love. 

«  What  cannot  Art  and  Industry  perfenn. 
When  Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  tofl: 
They  smile  at  penury,  disease,  and  stwn; 
And  oceans  from  their  mighty  moondi  recoiL 
When  tyrants  sconrge,  or  demagogues  emhral 
A  land,  or  when  the  rabble's  headlong  nge 
Order  transforms  to  anarchy  and  spoil 
Deep-vers'd  in  man  the  philosophic  sage 
Prepares  vrith  lenient  hand  their  frcoxy  to  m^ 

**  Tis  he  alone,  whose  ooroprehensive  niad. 
From  situation,  temper,  soil  and  cUoie 
Explored,  a  nadon's  various  powen  can  bind, 
And  various  orders,  in  one  form  subline 
Of  policy,  that,  'midst  the  wrecks  of  tnne. 
Secure  shall  lif\  his  head  on  high,  nor  ftsr 
Th'  assault  of  foreign  or  domestic  crime. 
While  public  fiuth.  and  public  love  sineem 
And  industry  and  law  maintain  their  smy  m^ 

Enraptur'd  by  the  hermit's  strain,  the  job* 
Proceeds  the  path  of  Science  to  explore. 
And  now,  expanded  to  the  beams  of  imth. 
New  energies  and  charms  unknown  befo^ 
His  mind  discloses :  Fancy  now  no  more 
Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  Ai«; 
But.  fix'd  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  fover. 
Alofl  from  cause  to  cause  exults  lo  rise. 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  w  ihe  fi» 

Nor  love  of  novelty  alone  inspires. 
Their  laws  and  nice  dependencies  to  Ktn; 
For,  mindful  of  the  aids  that  life  requim 
And  of  the  services  man  owes  to  mso, 
He  meditates  new  arts  on  Nature's  pisn ; 
The  cold  desponding  breast  of  sloth  to  wiBi. 
The  flame  of  industry  and  genius  isn, 
And  emulation's  noble  rage  alarm, 
And  the  long  hoon  of  tofl  and  8olitiii«l»c^"* 
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But  Bho,  who  tet  on  fire  his  iniant  heart, 
And  all  his  dreams*  and  all  hit  wanderings,  shar'd 
^nd  blesi'd,  the  Muse,  and  her  celestial  art. 
Still  claim'd  the  enthusiasfs  fond  and  first  regard. 
From  Nature's  beauties  variously  oompar*d 
And  variously  combined,  he  learns  to  frame 
Those  forms  of  bright  perfection,  which  the  bard, 
While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame, 
Knamour'd,  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

Of  late,  with  cumbersome,  though  pompous  show, 
Edwin  would  oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface. 
Through  ardor  to  adorn ;  but  Nature  now 
To  his  experienc'd  eye  a  modest  grace 
Presents,  where  ornament  the  second  place 
Holds,  to  intrinsic  worth  and  just  design 
Sulwervient  still.   Simplicity  apace 
'IVmpen  his  rage  :  he  owns  her  charm  divine. 
And  clears  th*  ambiguous  phrase,  and  lops  th'  un- 
wieldy line. 

Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 
What  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole. 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plain 
His  deep  miyestic  melody  'gan  roll : 
Fain  would  I  sing  what  transport  storm'd  his  soul, 
How  the  red  current  throbb'd  his  veins  along. 
When,  like  Pelides,  bold  beyond  control. 
Without  art  graceful,  without  eflbrt  strong, 
Homer  rais'd  high  to  Heaven  the  loud,  £e  impeta- 
oussong. 


And  how  his  lyre,  though  rude  her  first  essays. 
Now  skill'd  to  soothe,  to  triumph,  to  complain. 
Warbling  at  will  through  each  harmonious  maxe, 
Was  taught  to  modulate  the  artful  strain, 
I  fain  would  sing : — but  ah !  I  strive  in  vain. 
Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound. 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train, 
J  haste,  where  gleams  funereal  glare  around. 
And  mix'd  with  shrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  death 
resound. 

Adieu,  ye  lajm,  that  Fancy's  flowera  adorn. 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Muses  moum. 
He,  whom  each  virtue  fir'd,  each  grace  refin'd. 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind  ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust  Ah  !  how  shall  I  punue 
My  theme !  To  heart-consuming  grief  resign'd, 
Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  my  view. 
And  pour  my  bitter  tears.  Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu ! 

Art  thou,  my  Gudqort,  for  ever  fled ! 
And  am  I  left  to  unavailing  woe  ! 
When  fortune's  storms  assail  this  weary  heed. 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  snow ! 
Ah,  now  for  comfort  whither  shall  I  go ! 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  cheers : 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow. 
My  hopes  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. 
Tis  meet  that  I  should  mown  t  flow  forth  tfresh, 
my  tears. 
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